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LORDS, SATURDAY, MARCH 26, 


Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill— 
Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be read 2* on Monday next; and Standing 
Order No. XXXV. to be considered in order to its being dispensed with abhi 
Earl Granville) ; 


LORDS, MONDAY, MARCH 28. 


Lanpiorp AND Tenant (IRELAND) Act, 1870, Commission (THz Earu oF 
BzssporovuGH’s)—THe Evipence—Question, Observations, Lord Mont- 
eagle; Reply, Earl Spencer ; Observations, Lord Dunsany 


Consolidated Fund (No. 2) Bill— 
Read 2* (according to order); Committee negatived : Then Standing Order No. mest 
considered (according to order), and dispensed with: Bill read 34, and passed 


COMMONS, MONDAY, MAROH 28. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o7Qor— 


Toe Parks (Merrororis)—St. Jamas’s Park—Question, Mr. W. H. 
James; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Poor Law (ENnaianp)—THE OupHam GuaRDIANs—CarTHoLic OnmpREn— 
Question, Mr. Bellingham; Answer, Mr. Dodson ‘ 

NationaL Epvcation (Inztanp)—Mopz1 Scnoots— Question, Mr. Biggar; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Tae Crvm Service—Txe ‘ PLAYFAIR ScHEME *__Question, Mr. John 
Hollond; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish be 

THE BER ConFERENCE — THE FrRENoH aT TuNIs — ‘Questions, Mr. 
Rylands, Mr. Montague Guest ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Anuy Disoretivg anp REGULATION (AnnuaL) Bruxr—Svummary Punisx- 
MENTS—THE 4TH CLAUSE—Question, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. 
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Protection oF Person anp Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—PrIsonErs 
In KILMAINHAM ern Mr. _— _ Mr. W. E. 
Forster 

Sourn ArricA—BAsvurToLanD ( (ants Adieaieel, Mr. Ww. H. Siti 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff ; = 

ArGcHANIsTAN — CanpaHar (PoriticAL Arrarrs)—Questions, Sir sae 
Tyler, Mr. Onslow; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington 

Navy-—QvarTERMASTERS OF RoyAL a ee Mr. Gorst; eS 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ a 

Law anp Justice (IRELAND)—LEGAL pain OF Lasneonse—Quee- 
tion, Mr. T. P. O'Connor; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster. . a 

Army REeE-oRGANIZATION — DIsTINGUISHED SERVICE — 
Mr. O’Shea; Answer, Mr. Childers ‘ 

Lanptorp AND TENANT (IRELAND) Act, 1870, Commission (Tue Ear oF 
BrssBorovuGH’s)—THE Eviencr—Questions, Sir — Bruce, Mr. 
Plunket ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster ; 

MercantTrtE Marine —Trawter’s Licuts ives Question, Mr. 
Heneage; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley ‘ 

Dominion or Canapa—InisH Emicration—Question, Mr. ‘Dillan: hie 
swer, Mr. Grant Duff sf as es 

Army Re-orcanization (Auximn1aAry Forces)—Promorion rn THE MiitrA 
—Question, Mr. Dalrymple; Answer, Mr. Childers ite 

OConFERENCE AT BERLIN—GREEK InHABITANTs OF CepED TurKISH Provinces 
—Questions, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Ovstoms Rz-orcanization—Ovustoms OCxErxs (LiverPoo.)—Question, Lord 
Claud Hamilton; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish . 

Post Orrice—InpicaTors To PILLAR A eR ee Mr. 
Bryce; Answer, Mr. Fawcett bid “s és 

Sourn Arrica—THEe Transvaat (NEGoTIaTIons)—Questions, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Mr. Gorst, Sir John Lubbock; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff . 

Srreet Trarric (Mrtrropoiis)—TuHE Wiel aa Mr. OCT : 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt ae 

TurRKEY AND GrEECE—THE FRONTIER Quisriox—Queston, Mr. COURS : 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Hignways—MarntTenance oF Marn Roaps—Question, Mr. hae: i 
swer, Mr. E. W. Harcourt . ‘ : ‘ 


MOTION, 


—AaQoan— 
OrpERS oF THE Day— 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day, subsequent to the Order for the Second Reading 
of the Army Discipline and Regulation (Annual) Bill, be postponed until after the 
Notices of Motions relating to the ago of Main Roads a — — 
Lights,—(Mr. Gladstone) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—oQo 


Army Discipline and Regulation (Annual) Bill [Bill 123]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) 
After debate, Motion agreed to : -—Bill read a " second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 
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MOTION. 


—o Oi oom 


Hienways—MatntTenanoe or Main Roaps—Resoiution— 

Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient so to amend ‘ The Highway 
Act, 1878,’ ‘that part of the maintenance of main roads may be a dae Sanh other 
sources than county rates,’”’—(Mr. Harcourt) 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out all the words after the word ‘‘expedient,”” in order to add the words “ to 
amend ‘ The Highway Act, 1878,’ and especially those portions of the said Act which 
relate to main roads,” —(Mr. J. W. Pease »)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”— After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 145, a 159 ; Majority 14.—(Div. List, No. 170.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
0 io 
Leases Bill ag 108]— 
Bill considered in Committee 


After short time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be considered 
To-morrow. 


Agricultural Holdings Act (1875) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Staveley Hitt, 
Mr. Monckton) ; presented, and rt the first time [Bill 127] . 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAROH 29. 


Sovrn Arrioa—Tue Transyaat (Mrirary OpeRrations)—SuRRENDER OF 
PoToHEFsTROoM — Questions, Viscount Cranbrook, Earl Cairns; An- 
swers, The Earl of Kimberley ‘ - 

CanpaHAR—Question, Lord Waveney ; Fae Viscount Enfield 


Conracious Diszases (Anrmats) Acts—Foot-anp-Movurn Diszas—E—Ques- 
tion, The Marquess of Lansdowne; Answer, Earl Spencer : 


Local Courts of jpankraptcy (ireland) Bill [x.t. jet esented (aie Lord Magen 
read 1* (No. 66) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAROH 29. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


— a0 — 


Thames River Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” — (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) bg - ae is an 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the character and objects of this Bill are such as to constitute it a measure 
of public policy, which ought not to be dealt with by any Private Bill,”—(Mr. 
Ritchie, )— instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :’”—After long debate, Amendment and Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn :—Bill withdrawn, 
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QUESTIONS. 
—torQroo—— 


ConTROVERTED ELEcTIoNs—KNARESBOROUGH—REPORT OF THE Royat Com- 
MISSIONERS—Question, Mr. Jackson ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Postic HeartH—Vacocination—Cow- Pox—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor ; . 
Answer, Mr. Hibbert ‘ 

Protection oF Person aND PROPERTY (IrELAND) Act, 1881—Prisonzrs 
mn Krumarynam Gaot—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Oarthy ; Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 

Evictions (IRELAND)—Moum1, Oo. Lzrremm—Question, Mr. Biggar ; An- 
swer, Mr. W. E. Forster , 

Evictions (IrELAnD)—Question, Mr. T. P. O'Connor ; Answer, Mr. W. E. 
Forster ; 

Evicrions (InzLaND)—Pnrorortion or RENTS To Varvatrons—Question, 
Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

STATE oF TRELAND—LAND LEAGUE Mzzrincs—GovERNMENT ReporTers— 
Questions, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster, Sir 
William Harcourt : Ba - bs 

Epvoation DEPARTMENT ¢ EncLanp)—Scnoon AccommopaTion—Question, 
Mr. Lyulph Stanley; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

REVENUE — Beer Licences (IRELAND) — Question, Mr. Biggar ; 

Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Hati-Marxinc—Report oF THE SELECT CommrrrEx, 1879—Question, Mr. 
C. M‘Laren; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 

Tue Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’ s DEPARTMENT—FIRES IN THEATRES—Questions, 
Mr. Macfarlane; Answers, Sir William Harcourt < 

Law AND Potrce—Rror at BastnestokKE—Question, Mr. M‘Coan; Au- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt 

MeroanTiteE Marive—Bristor CHANNEL Prrors—Question, Sir Philip 
Miles; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain : 

Sourn Arrica—Tue TRANSVAAL (N. EGOTIATIONS)—RELIGIOUS ToLERATION— 
Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Army RE-oRGANIZATION — THE 87TH AND 88TH Reorments—Question, 
Major Nolan; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Sourn Arrica—Tuz TRANSVAAL (Minirary OPERATIONS) —SURRENDER OF 
PotoHEFsTRooM—Questions, Sir John Hay, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answers, Mr. Childers 

Contacious DiszasEs (ANIMALS) Acrs—Foot-anp-Mourn D1szasz—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Stanley Leighton, Sir Walter B. Barttelot; Answers, Mr. 
Mundella x 

Entait (ScoTtanp) Brt—Question, Mr. Warton ; Answer, ‘Mr. Baxter 


MOTIONS. 


OOo 


Cornace (Decmmat System)—Resotvtion— 

Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, the introduction of a Decimal System of 

> Weights, and Measures 7 not to be — — Nae ay Ashton 
ilke 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “a Select Committee be appointed to inquire whether any basis can be found 
for a decimal system that would not so seriously disturb existing conditions as to make 
it practically inexpedient to change,”—(Mr. Anderson,)—instead thereof, 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there added : ”—The House divided ; 
Ayes 28, Noes 108; Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 171.) 
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PatronaGE oF Benezrices (CxurcH or Encuanp)—RzEsotvTion— 


Moved, “ That, in the opinion of this House, the simoniacal evasions of the law, and 
other scandals connected with the exercise and disposal of private patronage in the 
Church of England, are such as to call for remedial measures of the most — 
and radical character,’’—(Mr. Edward Leatham) 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ House”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘the Reports of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Church 
Patronage, and of the Royal Commission on the sale, exchange, and resignation of 
Ecclesiastical Benefices, disclose evils connected with the exercise and disposal of 
Church Patronage which call for legislation at the earliest possible moment,”—(Mr. 
Stuart Wortley,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’’—After short debate, Amendment and Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 


Cheshire Salt Districts Compensation Bill— 


Viscount Emiyn, Mr. Hastines, Mr. Lyvnen Sranuzy, and Sir Henry Trier nomi- 
nated Members of the Committee :—And: Three to be added by the Committee of 
Selection,—(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAROH 30. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


gon 


Metropolitan Open Spaces Act (1877) Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. W. H. James) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six ei 
Percy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Tuesday 26th April. 


Infectious Diseases Notification (Ireland) Bill [Bill 40]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—( Mr. Gray) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for Monday 25th April. 


Elections (Closing of Public Houses) Bill [Bill 58]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Carbutt) Pe 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(MMr. Litton :)—After 
debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Monday 
25th April. 


Municipal Corporation Act (1859) Amendment Bill [Bill 25] 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’—(Mr. William 
Fowler) 

Question put, and agreed to: :—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Friday. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, MAROH 31. 


Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) Bill (No. 56)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’’—( Zhe Lord O’ Hagan) 

Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 
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Sourn Arrica—Tue Transyaat (NEcoTiaTions)—THE Pzacz ARRANGE- 
mENTsS—Observations, Earl es Reply, The Earl of for ygenr, 
Debate thereon ve 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, MAROH 31. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


_—o No 


Guildford, Kingston, and London Ratlway Bili (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Cubitt) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words, ‘‘ upon this day six months,’’—(Sir 
Henry Peek :)—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of 
the Question: ”—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 275, Noes 49; Majority 226.—(Div. List, No. 172.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


London City (Parochial Charities) Bill (by Order)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading of the Bill upon Wednesday next be 
discharged, and that the Bill be referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills,”—(Mr. Bryce) 

Motion agreed to :—Leave given to the Examiners to sit and proceed 
forthwith. 


QUESTIONS. 
—oQoe 


PrRorEcTion oF Person AND Property (Irzextanp) Act, 1881 — Arrests— 
Kirmamnnam Gaor—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Post Orrice Act, 1837—Derrention anp Oprentne oF LETrers—Question, 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett ay! 

CRIMINAL Law—Arrest oF THe Epiror or THe “ Frererr’ ’—Questions, 
Mr. Gregory, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. J. Cowen; Answers, Sir 
William Harcourt 

Sovran Arrica— THE TRANSVAAL (PorrrrcaL AFFAIRS) — Question, Mr. 
Wodehouse ; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

THe SveEz Cana Company—TuHE BritisH Suares—Questions, Mr. Labou- 
chere, Lord George Hamilton; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Rattways (Inp1a)—Question, Sir ’ George Campbell; Answer, The Mar- 
quess of Hartington 

Brazit—Cuarms or A BRITISH Sussectr—Question, Mr. Anderson; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Protection OF PERSON AND PROPERTY (InELAND) Act, 1881 —Joszrx B. 
Watse — Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answer, The Attorney 
General for Ireland : 

Tux Customs SERVICE—OUT-DOOR Orricers—CoMPETITIVE ‘Exammnation— 
Question, Mr. A. M. Sullivan; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish .. 

Toe West Inpies—TuE Currency—Question, Mr. Parker; Answer, Mr. 
Grant Duff 

PARLIAMENTARY ELEcTIONS Aor, 1868—Tuz Reporrep Boroveus—Ques- 
tions, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Colonel Taylor ; Answers, The Attorney 
General om 

PARLIAMENTARY OaTH (MR. BrapLavex)—Question, Mr. Gibson ; : An- 
swer, The Attorney General 

Poor Law— Worxuovse Inmates — Rewarovs Arrenpance—Question, 

Mr, Summers; Answer, Mr. Dodson ee ve 
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Sourn ArricAa—TuHe Transvaat—Tue 94TH Reoment—PRoreEcTion oF 
Native InrerEsts — SLAvERY — Questions, Sir John Hay, Mr. 
Grantham, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Macfarlane ; 
Answers, Mr. Grant Duff .. 

State or IRELAND—ALLEGED OUTRAGE BY " Souprers—Co. Corx—Ques- 

tions, Mr. Parnell, Mr. A. M. Sullivan, Mr. O’Donnell ; Answers, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 

EpvoaTion DEPARTMENT—BOoARD AND VoLUNTARY Scroors—Question, Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley ; Answer, Mr. Mundella . 

AFGHANISTAN—POLITICAL Arrarrs — Question, Mr. O'Donnell ; Answer, 
The Marquess of Hartington 

Sourn ArricA—BasvToLaND (PEACE NzcorraTions)—Questions, Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson, Sir George Campbell ; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff ‘ 

Sourn Arrica—THE TRANSVAAL (Poxrricar. Arrarrs)—LanD OWNERSHIP 
—Question, Mr. Cropper; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Stare or Inetanp—Rior at ‘Muptzton, Co. Corx—Question, Earl Percy ; : 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Tue Britis Muszeum—E.xorrio Licurmc—Question, Mr. Albert Grey ; 
Answer, Mr. Spencer Walpole 

Licensive Aors—Sunpay Services iv Musto Harrs—Question, Mr. P. 
Edwards; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

STATE oF IrzLanp—Eviorions, Mouitt Union, Co. Lzrratm—Questions, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Cootres (Inpian) — THE Hurrrcane iv La Revunton— Question, Dr. 
Cameron ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke. . 

Pustic Heatrn (Mxrrorotis) (Law Costs) —HamrsTeap “Hosrrran Case 
—Question, Mr. Firth; Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Inp1a—THe Nagas TERRITORY—Question, Mr. 0’ Donnell ; " Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington 

Pusric Heattra — Cuonrzra at Catcaco —  Burrerivz — ~ Question, Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy ; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

State oF Iretanp—Convicrions For ‘‘ Boycorrine Question, Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

ArmMy—Crimz AND PunisHMENT, 1879—Question, Mr. Caine; Answer, 
Mr. Osborne Morgan ° 

Sourn Arrica—Tue TRANsvAaL (Minirary OPERATIONS) SURRENDER OF 
PorcHEFsTROOM—Questions, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Mr. Parnell, Mr. A. M. Sullivan ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Grant Duff 

PAaRLIAMENT—PUBLIC Bustness—Scorox Brzts—Question, ‘Mr. Ramsay ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Army Rg-orGANIZATION—INFANTRY AND CAVALRY Masors—Question, Mr. 
Montague Guest ; Answer, Mr. Childers ., ee oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ao — 


Army Discipline and Regulation (Annual) Bill [Bill 123]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. gc do now leave 
the Chair,”—( Mr. Seoretary Childers) .. ee 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is undesirable that the punishment to be awarded by Courts Martial for 
— offences committed by soldiers on active service should be regulated by the 

cretary of State, and thereby withdrawn from the direct control of Parliament,”’ 

—( Viscount Emlyn, )—instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 
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Army Discipline and Regulation (Annual) Bill—continued. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee 

After some time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


Teinds (Scotland) Bill [Bill 118]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Zhe Lord Advocate) 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Dick-Peddie :)— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Thursday next. 


Alkali, &c. Works Regulation Bill [Zords] [Bill 119]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Dodson) ws 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. R. N. Fowler :)— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn 
Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday 25th April. 


Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill [Zords]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Dodson) ; 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,’ *_( Mr. Chaplin : :)—After 
short debate, Question put: — The House diided; Ayes 36, Noes 
78; Majority 38.—(Div. List, No. 174.) 

Original Question again proposed :—WMoved, ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn,”—(MMr. Arthur O’ Connor :)—After short debate, Question 
ut:—The House divided; Ayes 29, Noes 69; Majority 40.—(D‘v. 
List, No. 176.) 

Original Question again proposed :—WMoved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now 
rip (Mr. Long :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed 
to :—Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


Agricultural Holdings Act (1875) Amendment Bill | Bill 127] 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Staveley Hill) 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Brand :)—After 

short debate, Question put: — The House divided; Ayes 54, Noe 1; 
Majority 53.—(Div. List, No. 177.) 





Bridges ( (South Wales) Bill—Ordered (Viscount Emlyn, Sir Hardinge Giffard, Mr. 
Hussey Vivian, Mr. Henry rm 3 Mr. Pugh); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 129] oe ee fn 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 1. 


Sovurn Arrica—TuHe Transvaat (Miirary Oprrations)— WITHDRAWAL 
or Troops—Questions, Lord Lamington, The Marquess of Salisbury ; 
Answers, The Earl of Kimberley h 

Sovurn Arrioa—THe TRANSVAAL — Stavery—Observations, Questions, 
Lord Brabourne, The a of ee ; — The Earl of 
Kimberley 


Local Courts of Bankruptcy dreland) Bill (No. a6 
House in Committee (according to Order) 
Bill reported, without Amendment; and to be read 3* on Monday next. 


Private Buis— 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from the House of Commons shall be read a 
second time after Tuesday the 14th day of June next: [and other Orders] 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 1. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—70o— & 


London and South Western Railway Bill (by ie 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. W. B. Beach) 452 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—bBill read a second 
time, and committed, 
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QUESTIONS. 


—20a—— 


Poor Law (IrEtanp)-—Ovt-poor Reiter to Wives or Prisoners—Ques- 


tions, Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 456 
OrpnancE Survey—Tue NEIGHBOURHOOD oF Herrrorp—Question, Mr. 

Abel Smith; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre .. 457 
Sour Arrica—SEKUKUNI—Question, Mr. Summers ; Answer, Mr. Grant 

Duff ae ie ‘is - : 
AFGHANISTAN (PoiTicaL Arrarrs)—Yakous Kanan anp ABDURRAHMAN— bd 

Question, Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 457 


Protection oF PERSON AND "PROPERTY (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Ku~MaInN- 
HAM Gaot—TuHE Prison Fare—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. 


W. E. Forster 458 
Mutiny Acrs—CorporaL PunisHMent—Questions, Sir John Hay, Cap- 

tain Price, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, The Attorney General .. 458 
Arnica, West—TueE Gop Coast—Question, Mr. Summers; Answer, Mr. 
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Sovrn Arrica—THEe TrANsvAAL—Poticy oF THE GovERNMENT—Ques- 


tions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers 


Starz or In—ELAND—EvicrTions In THE WEsT oF IRELAND—Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ae 


State or IRELAND — THE Lanp Leacve: MEETING AT Siclieted Qnew- 
tion, Mr. A. J. Balfour; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 


Poor Rate 1 peeiendiaainaes s Inn—Question, Mr. Gray ; Kise, 
Mr. Dodson .. - we 


AFGHANISTAN — GENERAL SiR Dedibsitiee Roserts’ Marco — Vote oF 
THanxks—Questions, Mr. Onslow; ee The — of Hart- 
ington ee . 


France—TuHE FortHooMine Sinleniie CoNFERENCE IN PijisisBupaltne, 
Mr. Puleston ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. oe 


MOTION. 


—o Ooo 


ParuiaMEntTary OatH (Mr. BraptavcH)—NeEw Writ ror THE BorovucH 
or NorTHAMPTON— 


Moved for, “‘ New Writ for Northampton Borough,—in the room of Charles Bradlaugh, 
esquire, who, since his election, has vacated his seat in Parliament by sitting and 
voting in this House without avins taken and subscribed the oath prescribed by 
Law,”—(Mr. Labouchere) : 


After debate, Motion agreed to. 


PaRLIAMENT—BvSINESs OF THE HovseE—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone fe ; 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—aQr— 


Svurriy—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ’— 


Burrer (Spurious Compounps)—ReEsoLvution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is desirable that steps be taken by the Legislature to ensure that of 
the spurious compounds resembling butter, which are imported from America, those 
only which are harmless shall be permitted to be exposed for sale under distinctive 
names, and that the importation and sale of those which are hurtful or dangerous to 
health shall be prohibited altogether,’’—(Sir Herbert Maxwell,)—instead thereof . 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 75, Noes 59; Majority 16.—(Div. List, No. 177.) 


Main Question sessed, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ”’— 


TrcuntoaL Epucation—Observations, Mr. Anderson ; Reply, Mr. Mun- 
della :—Short debate thereon *' a 





Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 130] ia 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 4. 


Turkey—Sir A. H. Layarp, Larze H.M. Ampassapor aT THE PorTE— 
Postponement of Notice, Lord Stratheden and Campbell ee 
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LanDiorp anp Tenant (IRELAND) Acr, 1870, Commission (THE Eart oF 
BeEssBorovuGn’s)—THE Evipence—Questions, Sir Hervey Bruce; An- 
swers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

TRADE AND ManuFracturE—THE Woo.iENn ‘Trapz—Question, Mr. Mac 
Iver; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Law AnD JUSTICE (Irevanp)—Lerrene Assizes—THe QUEEN V. CLANCEY 
— Mr. Justin M‘ —— — The esigd General for 
reland : 


MOTION. 


—O ( por 
ORDERS oF THE Day— 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day subsequent to the Order for the Consideration, 
as amended, of the Army Discipline and Regulation (Annual) Bill, be deferred until 
after the Notice of Motion for leave to introduce the Bankruptcy Bill. — (Mfr. 
Gladstone.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—a0>— 


WAYS AND MEANS—considered in Committee—Frnanora, STaTEMENT 
OF THE CHANCELLOR OF THE ExXcHEQUER— 


(In the Committee.) 


Moved, “‘(1.) That, towards raising the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the Duties 
of Customs now ‘charged on Tea shall continue to be levied and charged on and 
after the first day of August, one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one, until the 
first day of August, one “thousand eight hundred and eighty-two, on importation 
into Great Britain or Ireland (that is say): on 

& 
0 


8. 
ae ; : : ; ‘ . ‘ the Ib. 0 6,)°— 


(Mr. Gladstone) .. : oe +e 


After long debate, Resolution agreed to. 

Other Resolutions moved, and, after debate, agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported 7Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Army Discipline and Regulation (Annual) Bill | Bill 123]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Consideration,” —( Hr. Secretary 
Childers) > 

Motion agreed to :—Bill, as amended, considered :—Amondments moved, and 
negatived ; Amendments made. 

After debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,’ —( Ir. 
Secretary Childers : :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to: 
—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Conveyancing and Law of Property Bill [Zords] [Bill 101]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time, ”__( Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”’—(Jfr. Gorst : )— After 

short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee. 


Married Women’s Property (Scotland) (re-committed) Bill— 

Bill considered in Committee 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,”’—(Mr. Gorst.) 

Motion agreed to: :—Committee report Progress; to sit again Zo-morrow. 
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Mr. Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 131] 
Hibbert, Mr. Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 132] .. 


Gray, Mr. A. M. Sullivan) 


Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 1880-81— 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into the Fifth and Sixth Schedules of-‘ The 
Annual Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 1880,’”—(Mr. Hibbert.) 
And, on April 7, Committee nominated -—List of the Committee 


{ House counted sik ] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 5. 


Lorp CHAMBERLAIN’s DEPARTMENT—LEcrEss rroM THEATRES (METROPOLIS) 
—Question, The Duke of St. Albans; Answer, The Earl of Kenmare 


Army Discipline and Regulation (Annual) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 1*,’’—( Zhe Earl of Morley) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 1* (No. 61.) 


Sea Fisheries (Clam and Bait Beds) Bill (No. 53)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°,” —( Zhe Lord Sudeley) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed toa Committee 
of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


Army Orcanization—Tue New Sonzmze—Observations, Lord Abinger :— 
Long debate thereon “% es ee as 


Charitable Trusts Acts Amendment Bill [«.1. ar esented (The Lord Chancellor) ; 
read 1* (No. 59) ee . ee OY 


Stolen Goods Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1* (No. 60) fe 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 5. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_—o0- — 


London City Lands (Thames Embankment) Biil [Lords] (by Order)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” ae a 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,””—( Mr. 
Firth :)—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ”—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee, to consist of Fifteen Members, Ten to be 
nominated by the House, and Five by the Committee of Selection. 
Instruction to the Committee. 


Roya Untversiry oF IrELAND— 


Copy presented,—of Scheme for the Organisation of the University as 
adopted by the Senate [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 








Local Government Provisional Orders (Bath, &c.) Bill— Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Local Government (Highways) Provisional Order (York) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 


Whiteboy Acts Repeal Bill—Ordered (Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. 
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BarontaL Works (IRELAND) — BattypEHos, Co. Cork—Question, Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster : ae 

Marra—Sanary OF THE GovERNOR—Foop TaxEs—Question, Mr. Mac 
Iver; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Coroners (IRELAND)—ELEcTIONS IN Wexrorp Counry—Question, Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

TREATY OF Bertin—Anricie 61—Armenta — Question, Mr. Baxter; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke. . 

Army— REGIMENTAL OrcGanizaTIon — Question, Lord Edward Cavendish ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

Srate or Irztanp—THE ConsTABULARY—Question, Mr. Justin M Carthy ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster. . 

Navy—Corporat PontsHent—Question, Admiral Sir John Hay; ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Army—THE BRIGADE OF Guarps—Question, Sir Patrick 0’ Brien ; Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. 

LiIcENsING (Mrrropots)—Question, Sir Patrick O’Brien ; Answer, Sir 
William Harcourt 

Army ORGANIZATION—THE New " ScHEME—Masors OF Roya ARTILLERY 
AND ENGINEERS—Question, Mr. Carington; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Prorection OF Person and Property (IreLtanp) Act, 1881 —Parrick 
DowneY—Questions, Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Accountant GENERAL’s Orrice tv Omancery (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. 
Findlater ; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland 

Scrence anp Art—Tue Geroxocicat Survey—Question, Admiral Sir Solin 
Hay; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Army—QUARTERM ASTERS — WARRANT OF 1880—Question, Mr. Causton ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 4 

CurnAa—MIxeEpD Court oF SHanoar—Cntnese Orrivats—Question, Mr. 
J. W. Pease ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 


Navy—Covurt Martirat at Sypney—Caset or C. P. rindi. MS. 


“« WoLvERINE”’—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
Navy—H.M.S. ‘ Inriexiste’’— Question, Mr. Gourley; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan 


PaRLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS Acr, 1868—DiIsquaLIFICATION FOR CoRRUPT 
Practices—Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, The Attorney General .. 

Sourn Arrica—THE TransvAaL ComMMIssIon—ConpDITIONS oF PrAacE— 
Question, Mr. Macfarlane; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ; 

TurKEY—BritisH TRADE AT SMvRn A—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke.. 

Panrrament—Rvwes AND OrpErs—Qurstions—Printine Rerries—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Leake; Answer, Mr. Gladstone... oe 

Arwy—Tue Roya ENGINEERS (Exrra Pay)—Question, Mr. Leake; An- 
swer, Mr. Childers 

Britisu BurMan—Consumprion OF Or1um—Question, Mr. a. W. Pease ; 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Tunts—DIsTURBANCES ON THE FRonTIER—Questions, Baron Henry De 
Worms, Mr. Montague Guest; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Army—Non-ComMIssIoNED Orr1cERs — Question, Mr. O’Connor Power ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers : 

TURKEY AND GREECE—THE FRONTIER Quest1on—Question, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 

SouTH Arnica—THE TRANSVAAL—VIOLATION OF THE Armistice—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Lord Colin Campbell ; ane: Mr. 

Grant Duff .. ; be wa ae 
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Srate or Iretanp—Sprrcn of Mr. Ditton, M.P. at Tavurtes—Ques- 
tion, Sir Henry Fletcher; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 

Navy—TxeE Marrres—Question, Sir Henry Fletcher; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan : 

Pond! Haste! Poited Amertcan Hans —_ Question, Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

PaRrtiAMENT— BUSINESS. oF THE Hovusr—THE BANKRuproy Brr—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Monk; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Evictions (IRELAND) —_— Questions, Mr. O’Connor Power, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 

Tue Lecacy anp Propate Duries—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone ’ 

Soutn Arrica—THE TRANSVAAL Comasston—THE InstRucTIONs—Ques- 
tions, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Rivers ConsERVANCY AND Froups PREVENTION Brit—Questions, Viscount 
Folkestone, Mr. Heneage; Answers, Mr. Dodson : 

PaRLIAMENT—ORDER OF Busrvess—Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone 

ELECTIONS IN ForEIGN Counrrres—Corrvurt PRACTICES AND THE Batior 
—Question, Mr. Cavendish Bentinck; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 


Evictions (IrELanD)—Observations, Mr. T. P. O’Connor .. 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 7. P. O'Connor: )— 
After debate, [ House counted out. ] 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6. 


Army Discipline and Regulation (Annual) Bill (No. 61)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Morley) 

After short debate, Motion agreed to : :—-Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow; and Standing 
Order No. XXXYV. to be considered in order to its being dispensed 
with. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6. 
QUESTION. 


—ajnan— 


Lanp Law (IrEtanp) Birt—Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answer, The 
Solicitor General for Ireland 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—ONnNwen— 


Landed Proprietors (Ireland) Bill | Bill 63}— 
Order for Second Reading read 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till Wednesday ‘29th June. 


Lunacy Law Assimilation (Ireland) Bill [Bill 75]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. Litton) 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Wednesday 1st June. 


Middlesex Land Registry Bill [Bill 87]— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Jfr. Hopwood) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn : or Bin withdrawn, 
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Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill [Bill 117}— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Waugh) ; 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—(Sir 
Gabriel Goldney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 1st June. 


Petty Sessions Clerks (Ireland) Bill [Bill 41]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Mr. Litton) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Wednesday 4th May. 


Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) Bill [Bill 33]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Litton) , 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. Brodrick :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till Wed- 
nesday 11th May. 


Church Patronage Bill [Bill 30]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—(Mr. FE. Stanhope) 
After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 





Lanp Law (Iretanp) Brrt—Questions, Sir Stafford Senge Mr. Mitchell 
Henry ; Answers, Lord Frederick Cavendish 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 7. 


Sovurn Arrica—THE TransyAAL —Mourper or Captain Eturott, Dr. 
BarBER, AND OTHERS — Questions, Observations, Lord Brabourne ; 
Reply, The Earl of Kimberley 


Army Discipline and Regulation (Annual) Bill (No. 61)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into ss logs tt 
Earl of Morley) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly. 
Bill reported, without amendment: Then Standing Order No. XXXYV. 
considered (according to Order), and dispensed with :—Bill read 3°, 
and passed. 


LanDLoRD AND Tenant (IRELAND)—Lorp ORANMORE AND BrownE—Ob- 
servations, Lord Oranmore and Browne; Reply, Earl Spencer 


Tuntis—Tre Enripa Cas—E—Question, Observations, Earl De La Warr, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley; Reply, The Earl of Kimberley 


South Arrica—Tue TransvaAaL — Peacr NEGOTIATIONS—PROUTECTION TO 
Loyat SupsEcts—Questions, Observations, Viscount ai Reply, The 
Earl of Kimberley os ; :s 


PRIVATE AND ProvisionaL OrpER ConFirMAtTion Bitts— 
Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos, 92. and 93. be suspended ; and that the time for 
depositing petitions praying to be heard against Private and Provisional Order Confir- 
mation Bills, which would otherwise expire during the adjournment of the House at 
Easter, be extended to the first day on which the House shall sit after the recess, 
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Tue Svez Canat Company—Tue British Suarzes—Notice of Question, 
Baron Henry De Worms .. _ “a ws 


QUESTIONS. 
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IreLtanp—TxeE Irish OonstanuLtary—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. 
W. E. Forster 

PortucAt—TuHe Lorenzo Manaus TREATY —Question, "Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Crown Lanps Aor, 1866—-THE ForRESHORE AT Suozsurynzss — Question, 
Lord Eustace Cecil; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Oyrrvs—TaxaTion—Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

State or Irnetanp—Rior at Duncarvan—Question, Mr. O’Donnell; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

Post OrricE—TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT, Dvusiin—Question, Mr. Healy ; : 
Answer, Mr. Faweett ‘ 

Army—Pvs iio Worsutp—Poxrticat Szrmons—Questions, “Mr. O’Donnell, 
Mr. Tottenham, Mr. Sexton; Answers, Mr. Childers 

Lanprorp AND TENANT (IRELAND) —CHarcE aGainst A Proorss-ServER— 
Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

State or InELaAND—SPEECH OF Mr. Ditton, M.P., at THURLES —Question, 
Mr. Warton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

MERCANTILE Maniwe—Licurs oF TRAWLING Smacxs—Question, Mr. Birk- 
beck ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley es 

Cicurr Courts (ScortanD)—Question, Mr. Cameron ; Answer, The Lord 
Advocate 

ScoTLanD—VAGRANCY IN Counr1zs—Question, Mr. Cameron ; Answer, The 
Lord Advocate 

ScottanD—THE TREASURY MINUTE oN Scoron Banxs—Question, Mr. 
Anderson; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

Aruy—Troors IN IRELAND—THE 2ND AND 38RD Dracoon Guarps—Ques- 
tion, Major O’Beirne ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Ways AnD Mzans—TRMinaBLe Awnurtizs AND THE REDUCTION oF THE 
Nationan Dzest—Question, Lord George Hamilton; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

Ormanat Law—Tue “ FRererr *__Question, ‘Observations, ‘Lord Randolph 
gl Reply, The pete: General ; Observations, Sir Charles 
W. Dilk 

pial GovERNMENT As A CROWN Corory—Question, Mr. Serjeant 
Simon; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Posr Orvice—PosraL DELIVERIES (InELAND)—Question, Major 0’ Beirne; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett ‘ 

INTERNATIONAL Br-METALLIO ConFERENcE—Question, Mr. J. G. Hubbard ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Tur Crown AGENTS FOR THE Coronxrzs—Question, Mr. Anderson ; An- 
swer, Mr. Grant Duff a 

Tae Queen v. Epwarps—Tue ParisH oF Woonwic#—Expenses In- 
CURRED IN Buryine THE Victims oF THE “Princess ALicE” Cata- 
mity—Question, Baron Henry De Worms; Answer, The oe 
General 

LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) Act, 1870, " Comarsston (Tae Eat oF 
BessporouGn’s)—THE Evipence—Questions, Sir Hervey Bruce, Lord 
Claud Hamilton; Answers, Mr. W. LE. Forster, Mr. Shaw ais 
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Oontacious Diszaszs (Anrmats) Acrs—GuLanpERS—Question, Lord Claud 
Hamilton ; Answer, Mr. Mundella + 881 
Boarp or TrapE—Restonation or Mr. R. Girren—Question, Mr. H. 8. 
Northcote; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 882 
Canmvar Law—Tue ‘“Irtsx Wortp ”” — Question, Lord Randolph 
Churchill; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 882 
Roya UNIvERSITY oF IRELAND —ScHEME OF THE SEnaTE—Question, Mr. 
Bryce; Answer, Mr. W..E. Forster ; 883 
FranceE—TuEe New CoMMERCIAL TREATy—Question, Mr. J ackson ; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke ae 884 
PARLIAMENTARY OaTH (Mr. Br ADLAVGH)—Question, Mr. Schreiber ; An- 
swer, The Attorney General 884 
Poor Law (MErropotis)—WoRKHOUSE AT CHAMPION H1—Question, Mr. 
Roundell; Answer, Mr. Dodson é . 885 
Sovurn ArricA—TuE TRANSVAAL—Prorection to Loyan Inwasrrants— 
Question, Colonel Taylor; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff... 885 


Lanp Law (IRELAND) Bit—Question, Mr. Elliot; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 885 
Loca TaxaTIon—LEGIsLATION—Question, Sir Baldwyn Leighton ; Answer, 


Mr. Gladstone 886 
Srarz or IneLtaNp—Cotziston oN Mayo—Questions, Mr. O'Donnell ; An- 

swers, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 886 
ArGHANISTAN (Porrticat Arrarrs)—THE AmzER—Question, Mr. 0’ Donnell ; 

Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 887 
STATE OF TRELAND—AFFRAY IN THE CouNTY Stico—Question, Mr. T. P. 

O’Connor; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 887 
Prisons (EncLanp) Act — Marsronz Gaot — Question, Mr. Akers- 

Douglas; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 888 
Postic HerattH — Smaut-Pox (Merropo.is) — Question, Sir Sy dney 

Waterlow; Answer, Mr. Dodson 888 
EJECTMENTS (Iasrasp)—Questions, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Gibson ; ’ Answers, Mr. 

W. E. Forster 889 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE " Hovsz — Question, Sir Stafford North- 

cote; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 890 
Sournern AFGHANISTAN—PISHIN AND Srs1—Question, Sir ‘George Camp- 

bell; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington és .. 890 


OrDERS oF THE Day— 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be postponed until after the Notices of Motions 
for leave to introduce the Land Law (Ireland) Bill and the Bankruptcy Bill—(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


; MOTION. 


—o io 


Land Law (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Gladstone) 890 
After debate, Motion agreed to: :—-Bill to further amend the Law relating 
to the oocupation and ownership of Land in Ireland; and for other 
purposes, ordered (Mr. Gladstone, Mr. William Edward Forster, Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor General for Ire- 
land) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 135] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_—Oonn— 


Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill [Zords]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [31st March], 
‘That the Bill be now read a second time:’—Question again pro- 
posed :—Debate resumed .. af ‘i .. 940 
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Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bili [ Lords|—continued, 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,’ and at the end of 
—— to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—( Ur. 

ell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—Ur. 
Storer :)—After further short debate, Question put:—The House 
dwided ; Ayes 51, Noes 118; Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 181.) 

Question put, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question:” 
—The House divided; Ayes 118, Noes 42; Majority 76.—(Div. List, 
No. 182.) ; 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be referred to a Select Committee,”—(Mr. Dod- 
son :)—Motion agreed to :—Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


Ways and Mzans—Report—Resolutions [4th April] reported “s 
After short debate, Resolutions agreed to:—Ordered, That a Bill b 
brought in upon the said Resolutions (Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Lord Frederick Cavendish); presented, and read the first 
time [ Bill 136.] 


Tramways (Ireland) Acts Amendment (re-commitied) Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee es of at 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; to 

be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Church Patronage Bill [Bill 30]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [6th April], 
‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a second time: ’—Question again pro- 
posed:—Debate resumed .. o oe 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’? to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it is inexpedient to pass any measure which 
gives legal sanction to the sale under any circumstances of the right of appointing 
ministers to parochial or other benefices,’’—(M7r. I//ingworth,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question : ’—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate 
be now adjourned,” —(Mr. Willis :)—After further short debate, Ques- 
tion put:—The House divided ; Ayes 23, Noes 62; Majority 39.—(Div. 
List, No. 183.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question : ’’—Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” 
—(Mr. Evans Williams :)—After short debate, Question put :—The 
House divided ; Ayes 28, Noes 56; Majority 33.—(Div. List, No. 184.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question : ”—oved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
(Mr. Briggs :)\—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—De- 
bate adjourned till To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Agricultural Tenants’ Compensation Bill [Bill 10]— 

Order for Committee read :—HMoved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Mr. Chaplin) .. “F iy a 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘ the Bill be committed to a 
Select Committee,”—( Mr. M‘ Lagan, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”’—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,” — (Mr. Courtney :) — Question put: — The House 
divided; Ayes 36, Noes 25; Majority 11.—(Div. List, No. 185.) 

Debate adjourned till Monday 25th April. 
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MOTIONS. 
10 
Bankruptcy Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Mr. Hibbert) oe 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Sirtinas or THE HovsEe— 


Resolved, That whenever the House shall meet at Two of the clock, the Sitting of the 
House shall be held subject to the Resolutions of the House of the 30th day of April 
1869,—(Mr. Hibbert.) 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 8. 


Tox Mrnistry—Resicnation or THE Duxe or Arcrit—Personal Expla- 
nation, The Duke of Argyll * 2% 


Tornxey—Sie A. H. Layarp, Larz H.M. Ampassapor aT THE PorTE— 
AppREss FoR PaPERs— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Copies of the despatches 
which explain the withdrawal of Sir Henry Layard from the Embassy at Constanti- 
nople,—( The Lord Stratheden and Campbell) oe a ; 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Army Re-orcanizaTion— THE RecIMenTaAL UnirormMs—Morion For a 
RETURN— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Return showing the 
amount of expenditure estimated by the change of uniform involved in the proposed 
organization of territorial regiments, both as affecting individual officers and the public 
purse,—( Zhe Earl of Galloway) i é j 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


TorKEY—THe Lanp Law—Apmission oF ForEIGNERS—ADDRESS FOR A 


PaPER— 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, for the Protocol, dated 
the 18th of June, 1867, entitled ‘Regulation for the admission of foreigners to enjoy 
real property throughout the Ottoman dominions,’ ’’—{ The Earl De La Warr) ‘ 

Motion agreed to. 


Protocol relative to the admission of British subjects in Turkey to the right of holding 

real property, signed at Constantinople 28th July 1868 ; and Law of 18th June 1867, 

ting to foreigners the right to hold real property in the Ottoman Empire (pre- 
sented by command 31st May 1869): To be re-printed. (No. 71.) 


Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation (London) Bill [1.1.]— 
Presented (The Lord President) ; read 1*, and referred to the Examiners (No. 68) 


Elementary Education Provisional Order Confirmation (Clay Lane) Bill {#..] 
—Presented (The Lord President); read 1*, and referred to the Examiners (No. 69) .. 


Army Alternative Punishment Bill [«.1.]—Presented (The Lord Denman); read 1* 
(No. 72) oe ar o* ee 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 8. 
PrrvaTtz Buis— 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 129 and 39 be suspended, and that the time for deposit- 
ing Petitions against Private Bills, or against any Bill to confirm any Provisional 
Order, or Provisional Certificate, and for depositing duplicates of any Documents 
relating to any Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, or Provisional Certificate, be 

extended to Monday the 25th instant,—(Zhe Chairman of Ways and Means.) 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 

—ajpjo— 


Skipton and Kettlewell Railway (Extension to Aysgarth) Bill (by Order)— 


Order for Consideration read . “is .. 1010 
After short debate, Bill, as amended, considered ; to be read the third 
time. 


QUESTIONS. 


——a oe 


State or Ireranp—Disrress in CastteBar—Question, Mr. O’Connor 


Power; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster a? . 1010 
Tuz Mactstracy (IRELAND) — BattyHannis Perry Szssrons—Question, 
Mr. O’Connor Power; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster sis . 1011 
Inp1a—TuE OrmncHona Piant — Question, Captain Price; Answer, The 
Marquess of Hartington .. 1011 
Sovura ArricA—THE TRANSVAAL—REVOCATION | OF LErrers Parenr, 1879 
—Questions, Mr. Gibson; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff .. 1012 
Tue Royat Inise ConsTaBuLary—BucksHoT—Questions, Mr. 0’Kelly, 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster ia . 1018 
Inp1a— Manpras CovENANTED Crviz ServicE—Question, Mr. Gibson ; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington “= . 1014 
Law AND Justice (IRELAND)—PENALTIES OF MES eS Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster as . 1014 
ConsoLIDATED Pune» Mimiscaaderes PENSIONS ee mae Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish . .. 1015 
Arms Aot (Taurawp) =: Procuascarsos oF THE Oounty or Lonerorp— 
Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster . 1015 
Evictions (IRELAND)—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy ; ae Mr. W. E. 
Forster oi . 1016 


Ways anp Mrans—TuHE Financran STATEMENT — THE PROBATE AND 
Lzecacy Dutres—Questions, Mr. Gregory, Sir Stafford Northcote; An- 


swers, Mr. Gladstone ; . 1017 
Crmimat Law—Tue ‘ Irisu Wor’ ’__Questions, Mr. Tottenham, Mr. 

A. M. Sullivan, Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster -. 1018 
Sourn Arrica—TuHE TransvAaAL—Letrer or Kine Cerewayo—Questions, 

Mr. Gorst; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff... . 1020 
Army Re-orcanization — Untrorms — Tue Burrs — Question, Major 

Vaughan Lee; Answer, Mr. Childers... . 1020 
Tunis—THE Krovaair Trrses—MILIraRY PREPARATIONS OF Franoz— 

Question, Mr. Montague Guest ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 1021 
Sates or Lanp (IRELAND) Rervrn—Question, Mr. Ion Hamilton ; Answer, 

Mr. W. E. Forster . 1021 
Tue Suez Canan Company — Tue Bririsi Sa AnEs—Question, Baron 

Henry De Worms; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 1021 
Coroners (IRELAND) Brr1—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, The Attorney 

General for Ireland - . 1022 


Sourn Arrica—Tue Transvyaat (Mirary OPERATIONS) —SURRENDER oF 
PotcHEFstRooM—Question, Sir John Kennaway; Answer, Mr. Grant 
Duff ue .. 1022 

HovsE or Commons—AvprtionaL AccomMODATION For Mempers—TuE 
Hovss oF oe Sir Edward Reed, Mr. O’Shea ; Answers, 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre .. 1023 
Postic Heatra — Smart-Pox — ~ Questions, Mr. Puleston ; " Answer, Mr. 
Dodson .. 1024 


Tue Census, 1881—Questions, ‘Mr. Puleston, “Mr. Montague Guest ; An- 
swers, Mr. Dodson . oe - 1024 
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Sourn Arrioa—Tue Transvaat—Prace Necotrations—REPAYMENT OF 
Loan—Question, Mr. Puleston; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff .. 1025 
State or IreranpD —Mr. Ranptre Pryton— Questions, Mr. Justin 
M ‘Carthy ; Answers, The Attorney General for Ireland. . .. 1026 
Army Disorprinze anp Recuiation (AnnvaL) Brir—Summary Punisu- 
MENTS—Question, Captain Price ; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 1026 
TurKEY anD GreEEcE (Sratistics)—Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett ; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 1027 


Lanp Law (Iretanp) Brrr—Questions, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Delidibew ; An- 
swers, The Attorney General for Ireland; Question, Mr. Callan; [No 


reply | 1027 
TURKEY AND Grezce—An Eoyprran ContrvaEnt—Question, Mr. Arnold : 

Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke es . 1029 
Tue MinistRY—RESIGNATION OF THE DvKE oF sities Randi; Sir 

Stafford Northcote; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 1029 
PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Lanp Law (Inztanp) Briu— 

Question, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, Mr. Gladstone . 1030 
Matta—ANnciENT Mowvuxnts—Question, Mr. Gregory ; Answer, Mr. Grant 

Duff 1032 
Ornonat Law—Tae “ Freer’ ’— Personal ‘Explanation, Lord Randolph 

Churchill - . 1032 
IrneLanp—TxeE [risH ConsTaBuLany—Tux Lanp Leacue—Question, Mr. 

Healy ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster i . 1033 
Army Discretine and Recutation Act—Case or Patrick Krxc—Ques- 

tion, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Osborne Morgan . 1034 
Prorzcrion oF PERSON AND PROPERTY (IreLanp) Act, 1881—Question, 

Mr. Biggar; |Noreply] .. 4 “4 .. 1035 


NOTIOR OF RESOL UTIONS. 


on Ooo 
Lanp Law (Inzxanp) Buz—Notice of Resolution, Mr. Brodrick .. 1035 
Sovrm Arrica—Tue TransvaaLt—Notice of Resolutions, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, Sir Wilfrid Lawson. . Le ‘3 .. 1035 
MOTION, 
—o(jpo— 


PaRLIAMENT—THE EAstER RecEess— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at its rising, do adjourn until Monday 25th 
Ap ril,’ ’—(Mr. Gladstone) .. “ oe .. 1036 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
a That this House, at its rising, do adjourn until Monday 25th 
pril. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—D>0a—— 


Bankruptcy Bill— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [7th April]: 

Question again proposed :—Debate resumed 1056 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to: :— Ordered (Ur. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. Aahiey); 3 pre- 

sented, and read the first time [Bill 137.] 
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Churchwardens (Admission) Bill [Bill 47]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mr. Monk) 1077 


It being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Monday 25th April. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 25. 
QUESTIONS. 


—1.0o— 


Poor Law (Irenanp) — THE Mipiteton Union—ELeEctTion oF GvARDIANS 


—Question, Mr. Litton; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1078 
Law AND JUSTICE (InELaNp)—Processes or EyszectmMenT—Question, Mr. 

Biggar; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ‘is 1079 
CRIME (Inecanp)—THE PottceE AT KwNockNnAGREE, Oo. Kzrry—Question, 

The O’Donoghue; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 1079 
STATE oF InELanp—County Limerick—Question, Mr. Lewis ; Answer, 

Mr. W. E. Forster 1080 


THe PARLIAMENTARY ELxcrions Acr, 1868, THE PARLIAMENTARY Exzo- 
TIONS AND Corrupt Practices Act, 1879, AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
AND Corrupt Practices Act, 1880—ScHEDULED Soricrrors—Ques- 


tion, Mr. Rylands ; Answer, The Attorney General a .. 1080 
Law anp Justice (Irztanp)—Tue Dustin Jury List—Question, Mr. M. 

Brooks; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland .. .. 1081 
LIcENSING Acr—Tuz Rapicat Crus, Kine’s Cross—Question, Mr. J. 

Cowen; Answer, Sir William Harcourt . 1082 
Sourn Arrica—Tne Transvaat—Tue Native Innasrranrs—Question, 

Mr. Gorst; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff b, 1082 
METROPOLITAN Water Suppry — Question, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Sir 

William Harcourt 1083 


Tue Intso Lanp Act, 1870—ComPensation For Disrursance — Tae Re- 
TURN—Question, Mr. A. M. Sullivan; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1083 
OomMERcIAL TREATY WITH France—TuE NeEGoriaTions—Questions, Mr. 
Mac Iver; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 1083 
“Contactous Drszases (Anmmats) Acts—OvuTBREAK OF Foor-anp-Movt 
DisessE AT OaRLIstE—Question, Mr. W. Lowther; Answer, Mr. 
Mundella i se ri a .. 1084 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 


—— OO ore 


Monument to THE Ricur Hoy. tuz Late Earn or BrEAconsFignp— 
Notice of Motion, Lord Richard Grosvenor .. 1084 
ApsourNMENT—Notice of Motion, Lord Richard Grosvenor . .. 1084 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—s 9 


aae8 wc (Ireland) Bill [Bill 135.] Szoonp Reapine. [First 
IGHT ]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Lord Richard 
Grosvenor) e> 1085 
After debate, Moved, “That the Debate be now adjourned,’ *__( Mr. 
Warton :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed :— Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now 
adjourn,’”’—(Mr. Lewis :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 
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Land Law (Ireland) Bili—continued. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘“‘no measure of Land Reform for Ireland, however ably advised, can be 
considered complete or perfectly satisfactory which does not deal with the condition 
of the farm labourers of Ireland, with a view to ameliorate it,”—(Mr. Villiers 
Stuart,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned,” — (Lord Eicho :)—Question put, and agreed to :— 

Debate adjourned till Thursday 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 136]— 


Order for Second Reading read 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 


Alkali, &c. Works Regulation Bill [Zords] [Bill 119]— 

Order for Committee read :—Woved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,” —( Mr. Dodson) . 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words ‘‘the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee,’’—( Sir Sydney Waterlow,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After short time spent therein, Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That. the 
Chairman do now report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—( Mr. 
Dodson),—put, and agreed to:—Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Zhursday. 


Married Women’s Property (Scotland) Bill [Bills 45-128]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Consideration,”—( Mr. Ander- 
80n 
After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; "Ayes 69, Noes 
19; Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 186.) 
Bill considered ; to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


Inpia Orrick Avuprror [SuPpERANNUATION ]— 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to make provision for the payment, out of the Revenues 
of India, of Superannuation Allowances to the Auditor of the Accounts of the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council and his Assistants. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


— a.m 
ADJOURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House, at its rising, do adjourn till To-morrow at 
Eight o’clock p.m., ”_(Lord Richard Grosvenor) fe 
Question amended, and agreed to. 
Resolved, That this House, at its rising, do adjourn till this day at Nine 
o’clock p-m. 
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MonvuMENT TO THE LATE Rrawt HonovuraBiE THE EArt oF BEACONSFIELD— 


Committee, to consider a humble Address to be presented to Her Majesty, praying that 
Her Majesty will give directions that a Monument be erected, as a public charge, in 
the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Westminster, to the memory of the late Right 
Honourable the Earl of Beaconsfield (Queen’s Recommendation signified), upon 
Monday 9th May,—(Mr. Gladstone.) 
















































COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 26. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o tO 


Taz Navy—Svurrity or Szamz=n—Question, Captain Price; Answer, Mr. 


Trevelyan .. ea os a .. 1182 
Sours Arrica—TxeE Basutos (Necorrations)—Questions, Mr. A. Pease, 
Sir George Campbell; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff “2 .. 1183 
MOTIONS. 


PARLIAMENTARY OaTH (Mr. Braptaven)— 


Mr. Bradlaugh having come to the Table to take and subscribe the Oath— 
Moved, ‘‘That, having regard to the Resolution of this House of the 22nd June 1880, 
and to the Reports and Proceedings of the two Select Committees therein referred to, 
Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to go through the form of repeating the words of 
the Oath prescribed by the Statutes, 29 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vic. ¢. 72,’— 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) 5¢ od oe -- 1183 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in a case where a Member, duly elected, presents himself at the Table in 
conformity with the call of Mr. Speaker, and in proceeding to comply with the formali- 
ties prescribed for the taking of Parliamentary Oaths, without qualification, this House 
will not, on the ground of information extraneous to the transaction, offer any im- 
= to the fulfilment of the intention of such Member,’’—(M7. Davey,)—instead 

ereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question.” 

Question, ‘‘ That the Member for Northampton be now heard,” put, and 

agreed to. 

The hon. Member having addressed the House from the Bar, then 

withdrew. 

After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 208, Noes 175; 

Majority 33. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes rth as .. 1238 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. Bradlaugh having again advanced to the Table of the House was 
directed by Mr. Speaker to withdraw ;—and refusing— 

Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Bradlaugh do now withdraw,”—(Sir Stafford North- 
cote :)—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. Bradlaugh refusing to obey the order of the House was, by the direc- 
tion of Mr. Speaker, removed by the Serjeant at Arms below the Bar. 

After further debate, Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Ir. 
Joseph Cowen :)—Question put, and agreed to. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Berwick-upon-Tweed, &c.) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Dodson) .. os nse .. 125] 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) Bill—Ovrdered (Mr. 
Hibbert, Mr. Dodson) : NG A +» 125] 


VOL. OOLX. [rue sznize. | a ae 
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PARLIAMENTARY OaTH (Mz. BrapLaveH)— 
Mr. Bradlaugh having presented himself at the Table of the House to 
take and subscribe the Oath required by Law as Member for North- 
ampton, he was ordered by Mr. Speaker to withdraw, but refusing to 
obey was conducted by the Sergeant at Arms below the Bar . 1252 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,’ (Mr. 
Labouchere :)—After further long debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





































Ways and Mrans—Tue Frnanorar STaTEMENT—THE Sitver DutTies— 
Statement, Mr. Gladstone .. oa ee 1» 1296 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
a9 


Church Boards Bill [Bill 14]— 
Moved, ‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Albert 
Gre /) 1297 
After het debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—a00o-—— 


India Office Auditor (Superannuation) Bill—Resolution [April 25] reported, and 
agreed to:—Bill ordered (The Marquess of Hartington, Lord Frederick Cavendish) ; 


presented, and read the first time [Bill 140] Bt ns -. 1806 
Solway Fisheries (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ernest Noel, Mr. J. Maxwell-Heron, 
Mr. Anderson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 141] $i -» 1806 


Beer Bill— Considered in Committee :—Resolution agreed to, and reported :—Bill ordered 
(Colonel Barne, Mr. Storer, Mr. Hicks); presented, and read the first time [Bill 142].. 1306 


Hovss or Commons (AccommMopATION)— 


Select Committee appointed, “to consider the proposals for the increased accommoda- 
tion of the House, and to Report to the House what use shall be made of the 
Rooms proposed to be given up by the House of Lords,’’—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Cheshire Salt Districts Compensation Bill— 


Ordered, That Mr. Hastines be discharged from attendance upon the Committee :— 
Ordered, That Mr. Story-Masxetyne be added to the Committee :—Ordered, Three 
be the quorum,—(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 28. 
NOTICH OF RESOLUTION. 


0 


Lanp Law (Iretanp) Brrr—Notice of Resolution, Lord John Manners ., 1307 


QUESTIONS. 


— Oa 


TrapE anD OommerceE—Import anpD Export or Wootten Goops—Ques- 


tion, Mr. Mac Iver; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 1807 
Soutn Arrica—THE TRANSVAAL —THE NatTIvE InHABITANTS—THE Papers 
—Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff ‘ .. 1808 


Ovstoms AND INLAND REVENUE Buxr—FarM Burtprves—Question, Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton ; Answer, Mr, Gladstone ee ++ 1808 
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CzntraLt Asta—Txe Russtan ApvanceE—Questions, Mr. J. Cowen; An- 
swers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Sourn Arrica—Tur TRANSVAAI—TuE SURRENDER OF PoTcHErsTRooM— 
Questions, Mr. Gibson; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff 

Vacornation Acts—Oasre or Mr. Jonn ABEL, OF Farrinapon—Question, 
Mr. P. A. Taylor ; Answer, Mr. Dodson .. = 

Army— Tse Royat Artittery— Pay or Axrrricers—Question, Mr. 
Boord ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

CRIMINAL Law—Aspvcrion or Eveuisn Girts — Question, “Mr. Mé Coan ; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Court or SEssion (Scortanp)—Tax Vacant Jupexsu1P—Question, Mr. 
Dick-Peddie; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Exrrapition oF Pourrtcan OFFENDERS—Question, Mr. Labouchere ; An- 
swer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

France—THE New CoMMERCIAL TREaTy—Question, Mr. Mac Iver ; An- 
swer, Mr. Gladstone i 

Customs AND INLAND Revenve—Tue ComMERCIAL TREATY ‘WITH France 
—Question, Mr. Hermon; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

France—THe NEw Commeroran Treaty—TxHE SuGcar AND Surppine 
Bountres—Questions, Mr. Mac Iver, Sir John Lubbock; Answers, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke ; 

Sours Arrica—Tue Transvaat (Minrrary Orrrations) — THE 60TH 
Rirtes—Question, Major General Feilden ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Pusiic Hearra-—Smatt-Pox (Mzrrororis)—Question, Mr. Pell; Answer, 
Mr. Dodson 

FRANCE AND Tunts—OvuTBREAK OF THE KrovnMir TRrpEs—MILITARY 
OpERaATIONS — Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. Montague 
Guest, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Mac Iver ; Answers, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke 

Sour Arrica—Tue TRANSVAAL (Minrrary OrzRations)—VoLUNTEER 
Forc—e—Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Army Recruits — Scorcu Kecrurrs — Question, Sir Alexander Gordon ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

Locat Taxation—Tue ANNUAL Srarement—Question, Mr. Pell; Answer, 
Mr. Dodson .. 

Navy—ArMameEnT or H.M. Sures—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Counry Represenrative Boarps (Scoranp) — Question, Mr. J. W. 
Barclay ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

PaRiiAMENT—BusINEss oF THE Hovse—Lanp Law (IRELAND) Bur— 
Question, The O’Donoghue ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ‘ 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


ogo 


Land Law (Ireland) Bill [Bill 135]—Szconp Rzapine—ApsournED 
DesatTE | SECoND Nicut ]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th April], ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time :” 
—Question again proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :”’—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. 
W. H. Smith: :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
time : ’’—Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. W. H. 
Smith :)— Question put, and agreed to: — Debate adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation Bill—Ordered (Mr. anit Hr. 
Liwelyn Ashley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 143] ’ 
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OOMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 29. 
NOTICES. 


0 


Laxp Law (Inztanp) Bui—Notices, The O’Donoghue, Lord Elcho, Lord 
Randolph Ohurchill, Sir Hervey Bruce, Sir John Hay . 


QUESTIONS. 


——a Qo 


Prormorion oF Person and Propzrty (Iretanp) Aor, 1881—Mr. Jamus 
Daty, a PrisonzR UNDER THE Act—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Oarthy ; 
Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Tue Jury System (Eneianp )—LeersLat1on—Question, Mr. Broadhurst ; 
Answer, The Attorney General 

Pack Preservation (IRELAND) Aotr—Anrrzst or Mr. Rionarp Hovwzrr 
—Question, Mr. Parnell ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 

Hicuway Acrs—Surveyors OF Hicrways—Tue Accounts—Question, 
Mr. E. Stanhope; Answer, Mr. Dodson . 

Expowep Scxoots Acts—Hute’ s OnAniry—THE ConnersstonERs’ Scuzue— 
Question, Mr. Summers; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Sourn Arrica—Tux TRANSVAAL (Mixirary OprratTions)—TuxeE Action AT 
Masusa Hiu1—Txe 15rax Hvussars—Question, Mr. Gilbert Leigh ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

Army—Srarr APporntMENTS—OapTans oF OavALRY AND InFANTRY— 
Question, Mr. Moss; Answer, Mr. Childers 

Te Pusuic Orrices— Writers AND Coryists—Question, Mr. Ritchie ; 
Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish 

Inp1a—TuHeE Mapras Irrication Cowpany—Question, Mr. "Ritchie ; An- 
swer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Sours ArricAa—TuHE Transvaat — THE Necorrations—Question, Mr. 
Stanley Leighton ; Answer, Mr. Grant Duff 

Inpia (France, &ec. )— Opium TaxaTion—Question, Mr. J. W. Pease ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Pusitic Heatta—Smati-Pox (Mzrrororis) — Question, Colonel Makins ; ; 
Answer, Mr. Dodson 

Contacious DiszasEs (ANIMALS) ‘Aots—Foor-anp-Movr D1szasz—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Long; Answer, Mr. Mundella .. 

Tue Conversion oF TERMINABLE ANNUITIES — Question, Sir John Hay; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Srarz or InELanp—Lanp Leacuz Mexrincs—Sreecu oF “Mr. Dittow— 
Questions, Mr. Long, Mr. Sexton ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 

Rvuss1a—CentTrat Asta—REOALL OF Genera SKoBELEFF—Question, Mr. 
E. Stanhope ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

SraTz or IrELaND— ALLEGED OUTRAGE AT Mucxross—Notice of Ques- 
tion, Mr. Thornhill 

PARLIAMENTARY OaTHs Aor—Lxorsiatton — Observations, Mr. Gladstone ; 
Questions, Sir Stafford _— Mr. sis ce Answers, Mr. Glad- 
stone o%» oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o0o— 
Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ?— 
Power oF REPRESENTATIVES (ABROAD)—RESOLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “‘ the power claimed and exercised by the representatives of this Country in 
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Power or REPRESENTATIVES ABROAD™RESOLUTION—continued. 


various parts of the world to contract engagements, annex territories, and make war 
in the name of the Nation without authority from the Central Government is 
opposed to the principles of the British Constitution, is at variance with recognised 
rules of International Law, and is fraught with danger to the honour and true 
interests of the Country,” —(Mr. Richard,) —instead thereof aa -- 1424 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”— After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 72, Noes 64; Majority 8.—(Div. List, No. 188.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ’— 
Inpra anp Cuiva—Tue Orrum Trape—Observations, Mr. J. W. Pease : 


—Long debate thereon be rr .. 1451 
Motion, ‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’”’ by leave, with- 
drawn :—Oommittee deferred till Monday next. 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 136]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) es es os oe oe 1656 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the alteration gives no relief to the labourer, who justly complains, that, 
when he brews only two bushels for harvest, he is subject to a higher duty, as 
licence, than he paid under the malt tax, although the Law was professedly altered 
for his relief,’’—(Mr. Storer,)—fnstead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


Bankruptcy and Cessio (Scotland) Bill [Bill 81]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”—(Dr. Cameron) .. 1519 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second 
time, and committed for Monday next. 


Married Women’s Property (Scotland) Bill [Bill 128]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,” —(Ir. Anderson) .. 1521 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(I/r. Warton :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question again proposed :—After short debate, Main Question 
put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS—Question, Observations, Mr. Onslow, Mr. R. N. 
Fowler, Mr. J. G. Talbot, Earl Percy ; Reply, The Attorney General 1527 


MOTION. 


—o0o— 


Arxaul, &. Works Recutation [Stamp Dury, Sararres, &c.]— 


Committee to consider of authorising the imposition of a Stamp Duty on Certificates of 
registration of Alkali and other Works ; also the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of the Salaries of Inspectors, and of Expenses which may 
become payable under the provisions of any Act of the present Session for regulating 
Alkali and certain other Works in which noxious or offensive gases are evolved 

(Queen’s Recommendation signified), upon Monday next. 
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Question, Sir Matthew White Ridley; Answer, Mr. Courtney .. 1586 
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Mackintosh ; Answer, The Lord Advocate 1536 
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Question, Captain Aylmer; Answer, Mr. Gladstone... 1537 


Prorzcrion or Pzrson AND Property (IrnexAnp) Act, 1881—TREATMENT 
OF PRISONERS UNDER THE Act—Question, Mr. OQ’ Connor Power; An- 


swer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1538 
Tue Orvin Service—Tnue PLAyrarr ScuzmE—Question, Mr. A. Grant ; 
Answer, Lord Frederick Cavendish ok 1538 


TrapE AND CommMERcE—THE New Frencn GENERAL TartFr—Questions, 
Mr. Kynaston Cross, Mr. Gourley ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 1539 
Intanp Revenve—Tax on Horszs Anp CaRRIAGEs — Questions, Mr. 


Birley, Mr. Armitage; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 1540 
Lanp Law (IRELAND) Bit—Tue Commission—Question, Lord Randolph 
Churchill; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ys 1540 


STATE OF TrELanp—Ov TRAGES AT Muckross AND CtirpEen—Questions, Mr. 

Thornhill, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Healy ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1541 
Army—TuHE AUXILIARY Forces—ADJUTANTS OF cheormanieabkcabaiames 

Mr. Anderson; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 1542 
STATE OF InrLanp—Tue Wuirrnoy Act—OCasez or DantEx O’SULLIVAN, 

at Mitisrrezt, Co. Corx—Question, Mr. Daly; Answer, Mr. W. E. 


Forster 3 1543 
Tue Royat Irtsx Oonstanutary—ALtecep Excess or Dury at New- 

CASTLE—Questions, Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1544 
Sovrn ArriocAa—Tue Basvros (NucorraTrons)—Questions, Sir — 

Campbell, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answers, Mr. Grant Duff 1545 


ConTROVERTED ExEections—THE PARLIAMENT TARY Exxctions Act, 1868, THE 
PARLIAMENTARY AND OCorrupr Practices Act, 1879, AND THE Par- 
LIAMENTARY AND Corrupt Practices Act, 1880—Tue Boston Exz£o- 
TIoN—Questions, Mr. Mellor, Mr. Warton, "Mr. E. Stanhope; Answers, 

Mr. Speaker, The Attorney General ‘6 1546 

Army Recrurtinc—Inisu Recrvuirs—Questions, Mr. Arthur rey Connor, Mr. 

Healy ; Answers, Mr. Childers cn fh ssi .. 1549 
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France AND Tunis—Bririso Sussects iv Tunis—Question, Mr. Birley; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ‘ 1549 


Lanp Law (Iretanp) Brir—Recovery oF Rent sy Wrrr—Questions, 
The O’Donoghue, Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster, The 


etre tenes 


Attorney General for Ireland 1550 
Tue Crown AGENTS FOR THE Cotontes—Question, Mr. Anderson ; Answer, i 
Mr. Grant Duff 1551 i 
Betrast ImprovEMENT Aor, 1878—Finuey vy. Betrastr Town Covnor— ' 
Question, Mr. Callan; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland .. 1552 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND Property (IrELAND) Act, 1881—Mnr. Ditton q 
—Questions, Colonel Walrond, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. i 


Parnell ; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster sd 1553 
TurRKEY AND GREECE—THE FRONTIER Quzstron—Question, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 1555 
PARLIAMENTARY Oatus Bir~— Questions, Mr. Newdegate, Colonel Makins; 
Answers, The Attorney General, Mr. Gladstone cis .. 1556 
MOTION. 


—o Oo 
OrpeErs oF THE Day—Paruiamentary Oatus Birt—Question, Mr. New- 
degate; Answer, Mr. Gladstone «» 1556 

Moved, “ That the Orders of the Day, subsequent to the Order of the Day for resuming 
the "Adjourned Debate on the Second Reading of the Land Law (Ireland) Bill, be 
postponed until after the Notice of Motion for the introduction of the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill,’’—( Mr. Gladstone.) 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’’—(U/r. 
Lewis :}—Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 43, Noes 318 ; Ma- 
jority 275.—(Div List, No. 189.) 

Original Question again proposed :—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the 
Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Mac Iver :)—After further short 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—$ oN — 


Land Law (Ireland) Bill [Bill 135])—Szconp Reapinc—AnsourneEp 
Desate ['Tarrp Nicut]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on ngs [25th April], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time ” 1570 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House, while willing to consider any just measure, founded upon 
sound principles, that will benefit tenants of land in Ireland, is of opinion that 

the leading provisions of the Land Law (Ireland) Bill are in the main economically 
unsound, unjust, and impolitic,’—(Lord Elcho,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned,”—(Lord John Manners : \—Question put :—The House 
divided ; Ayes 263, Noes 34; Majority 229.—(Div. List, No. 190:)— 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


MOTION. 
—20-o— 
PARLIAMENTARY Oatus (Morion ror Brix) .. .. 1618 
After debate, Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” 
(Ur. Attorney General) ; .. 1621 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned —( Lor ad Randolph Churchill: ) 
-—~Motion agreed to :-~-Debate adjourned till Thursday. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— oN. — 


Alkali, &c. Works Regulation Bill [Zords] [Bill 119]— 
Bill considered in Committee .. sis 
After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Thursday. 


MOTIONS. 


—Aa Qo — 


Extraorpinary Titae Rent-Onarces—Morion For A SELECT ComMITTEE— 


Moved, “‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire as to the expediency of 
abolishing extraordinary Tithe Rent-charges, and providing a scheme for their re- 
demption upon equitable terms; and also to inquire into and report upon the expe- 
diency of providing greater facilities for the — of — Tithes eet 
equitable terms,”—(Mr. Inderwick) . 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word * terms,” in line 8, to 
the end of the Question,—(Ur. Courtney.) 

Question roposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :”—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned,”—(Harl Percy :)—Question put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘“‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,’ put, and negatived. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire as to the expediency of 
abolishing extraordinary Tithe Rent-charges, and providing a scheme for their re- 
demption upon equitable terms. 


Local Government Provisional Order (Birmingham) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Mr. Dodson); presented, and read the first time [Bill 144] s ? 


Local Government (Gas) Provisional Order Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Mr. 
Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 146] ee ‘ 
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State or Ire~tanp—Oonriicr near CLogHER—VeERDIct oF ‘‘ WILFUL 
Murver ’’—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Callan; Answers, Mr. W. E. 
Forster ; Question, Mr. Healy; [No reply] 

EJECTMENTS ’ (IRELAND)—NUMBER OF Famrt1es—Questions, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster , 

Sour Arrica—Tue TRANSVAAL (Casvaurres)—Question, Mr. 8. Leighton ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers ge 

Contacious Diseases (AnIMALS)—OvUTBREAK or Foor-anp-Moura Disease 
at NewcastL—E—Question, Mr. Lowther; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

France AND Tunts—OccuPATION OF Bizerta—Question, Mr. Montague 
Guest ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

DIstTREss (IreLANp)—CounTy or Gatway—Question, Major Nolan ; An- 
swer, Mr. W. E. Forster 

State or Iretanp—Suerirrs’ Sate AT Howrn—Question, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster ., 

Prorection or Person anv Property (IrELAND) Act, 1881—Arrest OF 
Mr. Ditton — Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. R. Power; Answers, Mr. 
W. E. Forster; Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; [No reply] os 

MonvUMENT TO THE RIGHT HonovurasiE THE LATE Hart oF BEACONSFIELD 
—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Mr. Speaker 

Votre or THANKS FOR THE Minrrary OPERATIONS IN AronantsTan— 
Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; nin The Pee of Harting- 
ton } ae 


MOTIONS. 


—ado— 


AcRIcuULTURAL Hotpines (Distress ror Rent)—ResoLution— 

Moved, “That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable to abolish the power of 
levying Distress for the Rent of  sineaane Holdings in _ Wales, and Ire- 
land,’—{Mr. Blennerhassett) ee 

Previous Question moved, That the Original Question he now put,’’— 

(Mr. H. T. Davenport : -\—After long debate, Previous Question, ‘‘ That 
the Original Question be now put,” put, and agreed to. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


PaRLIAMENT—Pusuic Business (Hatr-past TwetveE RvuLE)—ResoLvtTion— 

Standing Order relative thereto [18th February, 1879] read 

Moved, ‘‘ That this Rule shall not apply to the Motion for leave to bring i in a Bill, nor pat 

any Bill which has passed through Committee of the whole House,’’—(Mr. Monk. ) 

Amendment proposed, to insert before the first word ‘ Bill,” the word 
“Government,” —( Ur. Robert Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘Government’ be there inserted :”— 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross :)—After further short debate, Question put, and 
agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


Ovustoms (Outport OrricERs)—REsoLuTIon— 


Moved, “ That the disadvantageous position in which Customs Out-door Officers at the 
Outports are placed, in respect of salary, as compared with Customs Officers of the 
same rank, and performing the same duties, at London and Liverpool, is unjust to 
those officers, and prejudicial to the public service,’—(Mr. Norwood) ‘ 


After debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Coroners (Ireland) Bill [Bill 73]— 
Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and 
records,” —( Ir. Healy :)—Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 
15, Noes 75; Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 192.) | 
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Coroners (Ireland) .Bili—continued. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee, that they have power to consider 

the operation of the Law relating to Coroners in Ireland, and, if they shall so think fit, 
to amend the Bill accordingly. 
Water Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (Mr. sei « Mr. ace gees presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 146] . -» 1748 
Gas Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (Mr. Ashley, Mr. Chamber presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 147] . si , -» 1748 
COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 4. 
Joun Ditton, Eseurre—Letter from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in- 
forming the Speaker of the arrest of Mr. John Dillon, a Member of 
this House, under the Act for the better Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty in Ireland :—Short debate thereon . . an .. 1744 
QUESTIONS. 
—o Qo — 
Navy—Destrvcrion or H.M.S. ‘“ DorereL.’’—Questions, Mr. Gorst, Mr. 
Carbutt ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan sf aA .. 1746 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o0o — 

Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Wales) Bill | Bill 3|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Roberts) .. 1748 
After debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 163, Noes 17; 

Majority 146.—(Div. List, No. 193.) 

Bill read a second time, and committed for Friday. 

Banking Laws Amendment Bill [Bill 46j— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Anderson) .. 1779 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon this day six months,”—( Mr. 
Robert Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Bill 
withdrawn. 

Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill [ Zords]— 

Moved, “ That the Select Committee on Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention Bill 
do consist of Nineteen Members,’’—(M*r. Dodson) - 1799 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. 

A. H. Brown :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Debate adjourned till 
To-morrow. 
Thames River (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Evelyn Ashley) ; pre- 
sented, and read the first time [Bill 148] y a -» 1800 
LORDS, THURSDAY, MAY 5. 

Tae LATE Eart or BEAconsFIELD, K.G.— Observations, Earl Granville, 

The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 0 .. 1801 

AroHan War—Vore or THanks For THE Miuirary Operations In Ar- 

GHANISTAN—Resolutions (Zari Granville) . . 1808 

After short debate, Resolutions agreed to, nemine dissentiente. 

Ordered, That the Lord Chancellor do communicate the said Resolutions to the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, and that his Excellency be requested to communi- 
cate the same tc the several Officers referred to therein. 
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Protection oF Person anp Property (IrEeLanp) Act, 1881—Mr. Ditton, 
M.P.—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answers, Mr. 


W. E. Forster me .. 1830 
Sovrn Arrica—Tue Transvaat—‘ SuzERamnry ” —Question, Earl Percy ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone ee 1831 
Prace PRESERVATION (IRELAND) Act—Proctamation or County Mona- 
GHAN—Question, Mr. Givan; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster 1832 
Rexer or Drsrress (IRELAND) Act—EMPLoYMENT Worxs—Question, 
Major Nolan ; Answer, Mr. W. E. Forster .. 1832 
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THE PoricE—Question, Mr. T. D. Sullivan; Answer, Mr. W. E. 


Forster 1832 
Navy—Desrrverron or H.M.S. “ Dorerrr ”—Question, Sir John Hay; : 

Answer, Mr. Trevelyan Be 1833 
Lanp Law (IRELAND) Brrr—Grants or Pustic Monres—Question, Sir 

John Hay; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 53 1834 


Poor Law (Iretanp) Birrt—Arrears or Rent, &c.— Questions, Mr. 
O’Kelly, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Parnell, Mr. A. M. Sullivan; An- 


swers, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Gladstone .. 18384 
STATE oF Tnzzaxp—Dostm—Question, Mr. Dawson; Answer, Mr. W. E 

Forster ; 1838 
Lanp Law (IneLanp) Brrr— YEARLY TEN! uvrs—Questions, The 0” Donoghue, 

Dr. Commins; Answers, Mr. W. E. Forster 1838 
Partrament—Pvstic Business (Hatr-past TWELVE Rvte)—Notice, Mr. 

Monk ; Question, Sir John Mowbray; Answer, Mr. Speaker . 1839 


ParttaMent—BUsINESs OF THE Hovsre—ProcnaMaTIon oF Co. Dusurw— 
Tue Arrest oF Mr. Ditton—Question, Mr. Parnell; Answer, Mr. 


Gladstone ne 1839 
ARREST oF SocrALIsTs IN Avsrrta—Question, “Mr. J. Cowen ; Answer, Sir 
William Harcourt vs 3 So .. 1840 
NOTICES. 
—— Oo Olan 


MonvuMENT To THE Ricur Hon. THE LATE Eart or Beaconsrrexp, K.G. 


—Notice of Motion, Mr. Gladstone .. 1841 
Layp Law (Iretanp) Br t-—Notice of Amendment, Mr. Parnell .. 1841 
MOTIONS. 

— a0 — 


AreHan War—Vore or THanks FoR THE MILITARY OPERATIONS IN AF- 

GHANISTAN— RESOLUTIONS—- 
Moved, “That the Thanks of this House be given to General Sir Frederick Paul Haines, 
G. C. B., G.C.S.I., C.I.E., Commander in Chief i in India, for the ability and judgment 


with which he directed the recent operations from September 1879 to September 
1880 in Afghanistan,”— (The Marquess of Hartington) 5% -» 1842 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ this House, disapproving of the Afghan War as needless and unjust, con- 
siders it inexpedient to return Thanks to Officers or Soldiers for slaying a paneer 
of people with whom we had no righteous quarrel, and devastating their Country,’ 
(Mr. Healy,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question: ’’—After debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 304, Noes 20; Majority 284.—(Div. List, No. 194.) 

Main Question put, and quel to: — Other Resolutions moved, and 

agreed to, 
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PaRLIAMENT—NeEwW Writ ror KnarEsBoroucH— 


Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out 
a New Writ for the electing of a Member to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Borough of Knaresborough, in the room of Sir Henry Meysey Mey 2 Caen ama 
whose Election has been declared to be void,’’—(Lord Richard Grosvenor) 1870 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—o0nr 


Land Law (Ireland) Bill [Bill 135}|—Srconp Reapinc. ApJouRNED 
Dezate. [Fourtn Nicur]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th April], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time :”— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question : ””—Debate resumed .. 1872 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( Mr. 
Errinaton :)—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed to: 
—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 136]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That the Committee on this Bill 
be deferred,” —(Lord Frederick Cavendish) .. 1920 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to: :-—Committee deferred 
till Monday next. 


India Office Auditor (Superannuation) Pill [Bill 140]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—(Zhe Marquess of 
Hartington) .. .. 1921- 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ””—_( Mr. 
Siggar :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :— 
Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Brentford Union, &c.) Bill—Ordered 
(Mr. Hibbert, Mr. Dodson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 149] «« 1935 


Customs (OvrrorT OFFICERS)— 


Select Committee appointed, ‘to inquire into the conditions of service and the rates of 
pay of the Customs Out-door Officers at the Outports, with power to send for persons, 
papers, and records, and to report to this House,’’—( Mr. Norwood.) 


Post Office (Land) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Fawcett, Lord Frederick sia a presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 150] .. ee * +» 1926 
LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 6. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—OrQiom 


Suppty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


AcricuLTuRAL Lasourers’ Hasirations (IRELAND)—REsoLUTION— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘“‘in the opinion of this House, it is expedient and necessary that measures 
should be taken in the present Session of Parliament to improve the condition of 
agricultural labourers’ habitations in Ireland,’’—(M*. Callan,)—instead thereof .. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”’—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘in the opinion of this House, it is expedient and necessary that 
measures should be taken in the present Session of Parliament to improve the con- 
dition of agricultural labourers’ habitations in Ireland,’ be there added.” 

Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, to leave out the 
words ‘‘in the present Session of Parliament,” —(I/r. William Edward 
Forster.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the proposed Amendment :”’—After long debate, Question put, and 
negatived. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Suppty— Resolved, That this House will immediately resolve itself into the 
Committee of Supply :—Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE—REsoLUTION—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “Her Majesty’s Government, by their encouragement to the Greeks to 
mobilise their army, by their injustice to Turkey, and by their refusal to publicly 
advise Greece to moderate her excessive demands, have alienated the Mussulman 
feeling of the East, have imposed overwhelming burdens upon the Greek Nation, 
and have tended to disturb the — of Europe,” —(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett — 
instead thereof 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the ‘works proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’”’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Suppty—considered in Committee :—Committee report Progress; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY OatTus (Motion ror Brtt)—Apsournep DrepatE— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [2nd May], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair’’ for Committee on the 


Parliamentary Oaths (Motion for Bill :)—Question again proposed .. 2046 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be further adjourned till Tuesday next, at Two 
of the clock,”—(Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘at Two of the clock,””— 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘ at Two of the clock’ stand part of 
the Question :’’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 128, Noes 122; Majority 6.—(Div. List, No. 195.) 

Main Question proposed : —HMoved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” 

—(Mr. Ritchie :)—After short debate, Question put:—The House 

divided ; Ayes 115 .Noes 127; Majority 12.—(Div. List, No. 196.) 
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PARLIAMENTARY OaTus (Motion ror Brtt)—continued. 
Main Question again proposed: — Moved, ‘‘That this House do now 


adjourn,” —(Ifr. Chaplin :\—After short debate, Question put: — The 
House divided; Ayes 100, Noes 121; Majority 21. — (Div. List, 
No. 197.) 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —(Sir H. Drummond Wolff :) 
—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 





Land Drainage Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (Mr. Courtney, Secretary Sir 
William Harcourt) .. mu Ne a -+ 2072 


Merchant Shipping Bill—Ordered (Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Ashley) ; presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 151] i ip a . 2072 





LORDS. 
—a Oia 
SAT FIRST. 
Tuurspay, May 5, 1881. 
The Earl of Saint Germans, after the death of his brother. 





COMMONS. 


— 0m — 


NEW WRITS ISSUED. 


Fripay, Aprit 1, 1881. 

For Saint Ives, v. Sir Charles Reed, knight, deceased. 

For Northampton Borough, v. Charles Bradlaugh, esquire, who, since his 
election, has vacated his seat in Parliament by sitting and voting in this 
House without having taken and subscribed the oath prescribed by 
Law. 

WEDNEspAYy, APRIL 6. 

For Sunderland, v. Sir Henry Marshman Havelock-Allan, baronet, V.C.0.B., 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

Fripay, Aprit 8. 

For Chester County (Western Division), v. Sir Philip De Malpas Grey 
Egerton, baronet, deceased. 

Tuurspay, May 5 

For the Borough of Knaresborough, v. Sir Henry Meysey Meysey-Thompson, 
void Election 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 


Monpay, Apri 25. 
Saint Ives—Charles Campbell Ross, esquire. 
Chester County (Western Division)—Henry James Tollemache, esquire. 
THurspay, APRIL 28. 
Sunderland—Samuel Storey, esquire. 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
HOUSE OF LORDS, ACT, 1870, COMMISSION (‘THE EARL OF 
BESSBOROUGH’S)—THE EVIDE) > 
Saturday, 26th March, 1881. ) Vues 
QUESTION. - OBSERVATIONS, 
BE rm Lorp MONTEAGLE asked the Lord 
MINUTES.]—Pustic Bui—First Reading— | President of the Council, If he could say 


Consolidated Fund (No. 2) *. when the remainder of the evidence 
taken by the ‘‘ Landlord and Tenant 
CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 2) BILL. (Ireland) Act, 1870,” Commission would 





Brought from the Commons; read 1*; to be| be circulated? The noble Lord said, 

ag eS ote imo Soe pagyet ed Seyra |that a portion of the Evidence taken 
0. XV. to be cons s | a 

being dispensed with.—(Z'he Earl Granville.) (ramus aaa tae sitters “or 

House adjourned at a quarter past Eleven | important portion—the rebutting Evi- % 

o'clock, to Monday next, | dence—had not yet been published. He 

Eleven o'clock. | considered that portion of the Evidence 

most valuable, as it would enable their 

Lordships to judge more impartially on 


HOUSE OF LORDS the whole case. The Commission was 
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lar state of the law, and that Commission 
went round the country and took Evi- 


: ; dence in all towns. That course was a 
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grievance to come before the Commission 
and have the matter fully inquired into. 
But he wished to remark there was also 
a great disadvantage accompanying this 
method of procedure, for when certain 
Commissioners went into particular dis- 
tricts there was a natural tendency on 
the part of people to air their grievances 
in a manner which frequently involved 
charges against individuals. Of course, 
an opportunity was afforded to those 
individuals to rebut the charges made 
against them by any statements which 
they might wish to make; but the con- 
sideration he wished particularly to call 
their Lordships’ attention to was that it 
was impossible for their Lordships and 
the public to arrive at a fair conclusion 
as to the true state of affairs in regard 
to the questions inquired into by the 
Commissioners until they had both sides 
before them. He trusted that the noble 
Earl (Earl Spencer) would be enabled 
to hold out a hope that the remainder 
of the Evidence taken before the Com- 
mission would soon be published. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE ex- 
pressed a hope that an index to the Re- 
port and Evidence would be furnished 
with the remainder of the Evidence. 

Eart SPENCER: With regard to 
what my noble Friend opposite has just 
said, I cannot answer the Question now 
as to whether there will be an index 
presented with the volume of Evidence 
which is shortly to be issued from Dub- 
lin; but I will take care to inquire into 
the question. It would, no doubt, be 
convenient to those wishing to study the 
Evidence that an index should be added 
to the volume. With regard to the 
Question of my noble Friend behind me 
(Lord Monteagle), the matter is now in 
the hands of the printer in Dublin, who 
has been urged to forward it as rapidly 
as possible. I understand that the re- 
maining volume will be despatched from 
Dublin on the 31st instant, and he thinks 
it possible it may be ready before that 
time. 

Lorp DUNSANY thought it would 
not be inconvenient if he said a few 
words on the constitution of the Com- 
mission itself. He had no doubt that 
when the Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed Her Majesty’s Government had 
no intention of making it an unfair or 
a one-sided Commission; but he would 
say thut if it had been the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to procure a 
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Court which might seem to support the 
views of the Land League, they could 
not have more efficiently and acutely 
selected the Commission. The Nobleman 
who was Chairman of the Commission 
was, it was true, the owner of a large 
estate in Ireland, which had always 
been remarkable for its good manage- 
ment; but the noble Chairman was very 
largely interested in land in Ireland. 
He seemed to approve of views which 
closely approached confiscation. The 
next Commissioner was the Leader of 
the Home Rule Party—or, rather, the 
late Leader—and another Home Ruler 
was also selected on the Commission ; 
and then there was an Irish lawyer, 
who, he believed, owed his first advance- 
ment for the part which he had taken in 
anti-landlord agitation. A sop in the 
pan was given in the fifth and last 
Commissioner, who was a Conservative, 
making the constitution of the Commis- 
sion four to one against the interests of 
the landlords. The Report of the Com- 
mission also displayed strong political 
animus; and he was really astonished 
to read in the Report the moderation 
of the witnesses commended, although 
many of the witnesses advocated con- 
fiscation. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND (NO. 2) BILL. 


Read 2* (according to order); Committee 
negatived : Then Standing Order No, XXXYV. 
considered (according to order), and dispensed 
with: Bill read 34, and passed. 

House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till Two-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—ST. 
JAMES’S PARK. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, If he can state 
the reasons for the inclosure of a piece 
of ground in St. James’s Park, between 
Spring Gardens and Carlton House Ter- 
race; and, whether, if there is any ob- 
jection to the removal of the railings, 
there is any ground why access within 
them should noi be given to the public? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the plot 
of land to which the hon. Member refers 
has always been inclosed by iron rails, 
because, I believe, it lies near the en- 
trance to the Park, and if the grass 
were trampled down it would be a dis- 
figurement to the Park. It would not 
be desirable to remove the fences; but 
I have given directions that a gate shall 
be opened in the summer time, when 
people may care to sit under the trees 
there. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—THE OLDHAM 
GUARDIANS—CATHOLIC CHILDREN. 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a statement in the papers that the 
Oldham guardians have refused to allow 
Catholic children to attend any other 
— of worship than the Church of 
ingland ; whether such a statement be 
true; and, if so, whether such a course 
of proceeding is justifiable; and, whe- 
ther he can take any steps in the matter; 
and, whether it is a fact that a large pro- 
portion of this body were Radicals and 
Liberals ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, there has been 
no correspondence on the subject, and 
I can give no information in regard to 
it. I will, however, request the Inspec- 
tor of the district to take an early oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Union and ascer- 
taining the facts of the case. I did not 
hear the last part of the Question. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
MODEL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has any objection to explain 
why, in their recent reports, the Com- 
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missioners of National Education have 
not stated the average yearly attendance 
at each department of the Model Schools; 
whether more detailed information on 
this point will be given in the report 
for 1880; and, whether he can state how 
many Model School departments had an 
average attendance of thirty, or under, 
during the years 1878, 1879, and 1880, 
and how many of these departments 
had the benefit of assistant teachers ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the reason 
why the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation have not given the statistics re- 
ferred to is on account of the expense of 
publishing such minute details. They 
have, however, decided to give them 
triennially, and the Report for 1880 will 
contain them. The hon. Member will 
find in that Report that in the year 1878 
there were eight school departments, 
with an average attendance of 30 or 
under, four of which had assistant 
teachers ; that in 1879 there were eight 
departments, three of which had assist- 
ant teachers, and that in 1880 there 
were seven departments, three of which 
had assistant teachers. These assistant 
teachers will be transferred to other 
schools as vacancies occur, and we hope 
they will disappear altogether from the 
smaller schools. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—THE “ PLAYFAIR 
SCHEME.” 


Mr. JOHN HOLLOND asked the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, To 
what officer of the Crown the scheme 
known as ‘The Playfair Scheme” of 
re-organisation has been applied, and 
whether it is intended to apply it to all 
offices; whether the Treasury is pre- 
pared to grant special allowances, under 
section 7 of the Superannuation Act (22 
Vic. c. 26), to all persons willing to re- 
tire from office in order that the scheme 
in question may be applied; and, whe- 
ther, in offices in which clerks of obsolete 
establishments remain unabsorbed, steps 
have been taken to secure to lower divi- 
sion clerks the advantages of duty pay 
held out to them in the 16th Clause of 
the Order in Council of the 12th of Feb- 
ruary 1876? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, I am afraid I cannot adequately 
reply to the hon. Member without ask- 
ing the House to allow me to exceed, 
in some degree, the usual limits of an 
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answer. I should explain, first of all, 
that the Playfair Scheme had its origin 
in the Report of a Departmental Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, appointed in 1874, 
which the present Chairman of Com- 
mittees presided over ; but that the Re- 
port of this, as of all similar Commit- 
tees, amounted to no more than a re- 
commendation which the Government of 
the day might or might not, in the 
exercise of its discretion, adopt. A re- 
ference to the Order in Council of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1876, will show my hon. 
Friend the extent to which the Playfair 
Scheme has been adopted by the Go- 
vernment. Effect was given to so much 
only of the Report as provided for the 
introduction of a lower division into the 
Civil Service; and if hon. Members will 
refer to the Civil Service Establishment 
Estimates, they will find that clerks in 
the Lower Division have been largely 
adopted throughout the Service ; and I 
may add that the Treasury is constantly 
being called upon to further the gradual 
re-organization of Offices on that basis. 
With respect to the Upper Division, the 
Government regard the Playfair Scheme 
as one way among several in which such 
a division may be formed; but they have 
not adopted it as the sole way of form- 
ing such a division. With regard to the 
second part of the Question, the Treasury 
is certainly not prepared to commit it- 
self in unqualified terms to grant special 
allowances to all persons willing to re- 
tire from office in order that the scheme 
in question may be applied. Each case 
of the kind must be judged on its own 
merits, and the test applied to them 
must be the promise which they seve- 
rally afford of increased economy and 
efficiency in the particular Office under 
consideration. Until this point is settled 
in each case, no question about special 
allowances to individuals can arise. With 
regard to the last part of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, I presume he refers to 
Offices in which clerks of some existing 
scale, which allows salaries above those 
of the Lower Division, have been per- 
mitted to remain on their actual scale 
of pay until they retire. In such cases, 
wherever it is possible, the clerks on the 
old and higher scale of pay are required 
to perform the duties which might other- 
wise be allotted to Lower Division clerks 
with duty pay. It is evident that in 
such cases the same duties would be 
paid for twice over, if this last part of 
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the hon. Member’s Question were an- 
swered in the affirmative; and I must 
observe that, apart from the actual per- 
formance of duties which exceed those 
covered by the ordinary scale of the 
Lower Division, no clerk of that Division 
has any claim whatever to duty pay. 
The Report of the Committee is in no 
point more decided than in the distinc- 
tion which it draws between those periodi- 
cal payments which are personal to the 
clerk and those extra payments, called 
duty pay, which are attached to certain 
duties, and accrue only to the Lower 
Division clerk who is called upon to per- 
form and who actually performs them. 


THE BERLIN CONFERENCE — THE 
FRENCH AT TUNIS. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to statements which have recently ap- 
peared in the press to the effect that at 
the time of the Berlin Conference it was 
distinctly stipulated by M. Waddington, 
and agreed to by Lord Beaconsfield and 
Lord Salisbury, that the price which 
England would pay for the occupation 
of Cyprus would be the concession to 
France of full and free leave, so far as 
England was concerned, to establish her- 
self permanently at Tunis whenever it 
seemed good to her to do so; and that 
documents irretrievably committing the 
late Government on the subject of Tunis 
exist in the archives of the French 
Foreign Office; and, whether he can 
give the House any information in re- 
gard to these statements ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
am, of course, unable to say what docu- 
ments may exist in the archives of the 
French Foreign Office. Some conversa- 
tions took place at the time of the Con- 
gress of Berlin between Lord Salisbury 
and M. Waddington, in which the posi- 
tion of France towards Tunis was men- 
tioned ; but Lord Salisbury demurred to 
the construction which was put upon his 
words, and I do not think that it would 
be wise to re-open the subject. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked, If 
the hon. Baronet would state whether 
there was any letter from the Foreign 
Minister of France to the late Govern- 
ment, detailing an account of the con- 
versation which took place between him 





and Lord Salisbury ; and, if so, whether 

















§ <Afghanistan—Candahar 


the hon. Baronet would lay it on the 
Table ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
are a considerable number of despatches 
on the subject; but I am very doubtful 
whether it would be desirable to lay 
them on the Table of the House. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
(ANNUAL) BILL-SUMMARY PUNISH- 
MENTS—THE 4ru CLAUSE. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS, who had 
given Notice to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether, before the Second 
Reading of the Army Disciplineand Regu- 
lation (Annual) Bill, he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Copy of the Rules 
to be made by him with respect to sum- 
mary punishment under the 4th Clause, 
wished to know whether the Rules, as 
printed this morning, were the final 
Rules ? . 

Mr. CHILDERS observed, that no 
Notice had been given of the latter 
Question. The Secretary of State had 
power to make Rules from time to time; 
but for the present the Rules, as pub- 
lished, were final. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—PRI- 
SONERS IN KILMAINHAM GAOL. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the writ for rent served on 
Mx. Patrick Fury, in Kilmainham Prison, 
on the 16th instant, was served in the 
ordinary visiting cell of the prison; and, 
if so, how the person who served the 
writ contrived to pass it through the 
pair of iron gratings, separated from 
each other by a space of several feet, 
which stand between the visitor and the 
prisoner ; if the writ was not served in 
the visiting cell, then where, and in what 
manner, it was served ; whether facilities 
denied to ordinary visitors were afforded 
to the person who came to serve the 
writ; and, whether it is to be under- 
stood that landlords, whose tenants, un- 
convicted of any offence, are confined in 
Kilmainham Prison, will be enabled by 
the Government to push forward pro- 
cesses of eviction, while the tenants are 
prevented, by the fact of their imprison- 
ment, from acting in defence of their 
own interests ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, facilities 
were given for the service of the writ in 
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question, and it was served in the ordi- 
nary way. The Government do not think 
that a man should be safe from the ser- 
vice of a notice for the non-payment of 
rent because he has been taken up on a 
warrant under the recent Act; nor do 
they think that any additional facilities 
should be given for obtaining the pay- 
ment of rent. At the same time, they 
wish, as far as possible, to prevent his 
suffering in any civil case in which he has 
taken action against any other person. 


SOUTH "AFRICA—BASUTOLAND 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he can state to 
the House whether any information has 
been received as to any modification of 
the terms of peace to be offered to the 
Basutos by the Cape Government ? 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked, 
Whether any information had been re- 
ceived as to the reported six hours’ fight- 
ing, in which General Carrington was 
said to have been wounded ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, my hon. 
Friend will, perhaps, allow me to answer 
his Question, and to tell him that we 
have received no information upon that 
subject; but Sir Hercules Robinson has 
told us that he has again urged Lero- 
thodi to place himself unreservedly in 
his hands. As to the reported fighting, 
I believe the telegram to be correct. 


AFGHANISTAN—CANDAHAR (POLITI- 
CAL AFFAIRS). 


Simm HENRY TYLER asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, If he will be 
good enough to state the amount of 
military force with which he expects the 
Ameer of Cabul, Abdul Rahman, will 
occupy Candahar and Southern Afghan- 
istan on the withdrawal of the British 
troops? 
Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether it is true, as 
stated in the ‘‘ Times’”’ of that morning, 
that General Hume, commanding at Can- 
dahar, refused to leave it on sanitary 
and humane grounds, and whether any 
special arrangements have been made to 
secure the health of the troops marching 
at this season of the year, now that the 
Government have ordered their imme- 
diate withdrawal from Candahar? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 





Sir, the information which has been re- 
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Ceived, and which was communicated to 
the House last week, was to the effect 
that 4,000 Infantry and 1,000 Cavalry 
had left Cabul for Candahar. I am not 
aware whether this force is to be fol- 
lowed by-any larger one, or what are 
the numbers of the forces to be collected 
locally at Candahar. As to time, it is 
believed that the Cavalry would reach 
Candahar in about 12 days from the date 
of their departure from Cabul; I do not 
recollect what the date was. It was ex- 
pected that the Infantry would reach 
Cabul four days after the Cavalry. I 
have received no information whatever 
which corroborates the statement re- 
ferred to in the Question of the hon. 


Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow). 


NAVY—QUARTERMASTERS OF ROYAL 
MARINES. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether it is a fact that 
Quartermasters of the Royal Marines 
are not eligible for Greenwich Hospital 
Pensions, either as men or officers ; and, 
if so, whether their case will be con- 
sidered by the Committee recently ap- 
pointed to inquire into Naval and Green- 
wich Hospital Pensions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the quarter- 
masters of Royal Marines are not eli- 
gible for Greenwich Hospital pensions as 
officers or as men. Receiving as they do 
10s. a-day retirement, they are not fitted 
to be recipientsof the 5d. and 9d. a-day age 
pension, and no officer’s pension has been 
allotted to their class, the fact being, I 
suppose, that their well-deserved pro- 
motion has placed them in a better posi- 
tion as compared with that in which they 
entered the Service than is the case with 
any other class of officers in the Navy. 
Their case does not come within the 
scope of the Pensions Committee. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—LEGAL 
PROCEEDINGS OF LANDLORDS. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant o 
Ireland, Whether many Irish landlords 
have, in their legal proceedings against 
their tenants, resorted to the Superior 
Courts instead of to the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions; and, if he will be 
willing to produce periodical Returns of 
the number of Writs issued out of the 
Inferior Courts in such cases, where, at 
much less cost to the defendants, pro- 
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ceedings might have been taken in the 
local Courts ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, if the 
hon. Member will refer to the Returns 
No. 40 and No. 9%, presented on the 
28th of January and 21st of February 
last, he will find the answer to the Ques- 
tion. These Returns show that not 
many Irish landlords have resorted to 
the Superior Courts for proceedings 
against their tenants. It appears from 
the first of the Returns to which I have 
referred that the number of judgments 
entered up in the High Court of Justice 
for non-payment of rent during the eight 
months preceding the 31st of August 
was 56, as against 674 decrees in the In- 
ferior Courts, in the Michaelmas Session 
alone, and that there were 19 judgments 
in the Superior Courts between the 1st 
of January and the 1st of September, as 
against 506 in the Lower Courts. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE PENSIONS. 


Caprain O’SHEA asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, under the 
reorganisation scheme, general officers 
who are in receipt of distinguished ser- 
vice pensions will lose them on com- 
pulsory retirement, and will retain no 
advantage over officers who have not 
received those rewards? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend I have to remind him that, 
under the present system, a general 
officer, on appointment to the colonelcy 
of a regiment, is obliged to give up 
his good-service reward; and I see no 
reason why he should not do so when, 
under the new system, he is retired ona 
pension. I could not consent to make 
so great an addition to the charge for 
general officers as my hon. Friend’s 
suggestion would involve. I may re- 
mind him that all present general officers 
will be allowed the option of the present 
or the future system in respect of half- 
pay and retired pay. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1870, COMMISSION (THE EARL 
OF BESSBOROUGH’S) —THE EVI- 
DENCE. 


Sir HERVEY BRUCE asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Having regard to the serious 
charges made against many persons in 
the first volume of the Evidence given 
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before Lord Bessborough’s Commission, 
when the second volume, which it is 
understood will contain contradictions 
and explanations, will be printed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I am as 
anxious as anyone can be to get the 
second volume of Evidence out as soon 
as possible, and I have done all I could 
with that object; but the matter rests 
with the printer in Dublin. He promises 
that the volume will be completed and 
ready to be despatched from Dublin 
next Thursday. Of course, it will be 
circulated, immediately on the receipt of 
it, at the Stationery Office here. 

Mr. PLUNKET asked the right hon. 
Gentleman when the index would be 
issued ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the index would be out soon; but he 
could not say exactly when. A digest 
of the evidence of each witness was 
published in the second volume. 


MERCANTILE MARINE — TRAWLERS’ 
LIGHTS’ COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, in the event 
of the Motion of the honourable Member 
for Norfolk, with regard to trawler’s 
lights, being again postponed in conse- 
quence of the urgency of Government 
Business, the Government will under- 
take that no steps shall be taken towards 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Departmental Committee on trawler’s 
lights, which is at direct variance with 
the Report of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed last Session, and the evidence 
given before it, until the House has had 
an opportunity of fully discussing the 
question ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, that the Board of Trade would 
delay as long as possible acting on the 
Report of the Committee, in order to 
allow the Motion to be previously dis- 
cussed in the House; but they could not 
do so indefinitely, as the regulations had 
to be published a certain time before they 
could be acted upon. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—IRISH 
EMIGRATION. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
any reply has been sent by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to a message for- 
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warded by the Governor General from 
the Privy Council of Canada, sympa- 
thising with Irish distress, and desiring 
to co-operate for its relief; if it be the 
fact that the measure offered by Canada 
is, that the Imperial Government should 
subsidise an emigration scheme that is 
to cost £80 per family, while Canada is 
to get the benefit of the new labour, but 
to bear no part of the pecuniary cost, 
and do nothing beyond what she now 
does for all other immigrants ; if it be the 
fact that part of the British Government 
subsidy would, under the scheme, be ap- 
plied in paying the Canadian Govern- 
ment a patent fee of £2 for each grant 
of land, while that land was ceded to 
Canada by Britain free ; and, if the fore- 
going allegations are well founded, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will, in 
any negotiations that may follow, pro- 
pose a more equal arrangement? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend’s first Question, I have 
to say that the Governor General of the 
Dominion has been informed that the 
matter has been referred to the Irish 
Government. In reply to his second 
and third Questions, I have to say that, 
as I read the despatch, the offer of the 
Dominion Government is a very much 
more liberal one than he supposes. In 
reply to his fourth Question, I have to 
say that I make no doubt that, if further 
negotiations take place, Her Majesty’s 
Government will be as desirous as I am 
sure that the Dominion Government will 
be that the arrangements made should 
be fair to all parties. 


(Auxiliary Forces). 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION (AUXI- 
LIARY FORCES)—PROMOTION 
IN THE MILITIA. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether pro 
motion in the Militia regiments, which 
will now be the 38rd and 4th battalions 
of the Territorial Regiment, is to be in 
the battalion in which the vacancy oc- 
curs, or whether officers may be liable to 
be promoted out of their own battalion 
into the other Militia battalion of the 
Territorial Regiment ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to say that I had 
not intended to disturb the rule of pro- 
motion in Militia battalions; but I am 
much obliged to him for his suggestion, 
which we will consider. 





CONFERENCE AT BERLIN—GREEK IN- 
HABITANTS OF CEDED TURKISH 
PROVINCES. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether in making or 
sanctioning any proposals for annexing 
of portions of Turkish territory to Greece, 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
any steps to ascertain whether such an- 
nexation will be acceptable to the popu- 
lation of the districts proposed to be thus 
ceded ; if so, what is the nature of such 
steps, and whether the Correspondence 
detailing them can be laid upon the 
Table; and, whether the text of the 
Petitions addressed to the Conference of 
Berlin by the inhabitants of several dis- 


tricts in Albania and Thessaly can be} p 


presented to Parliament? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
steps to ascertain the feeling of the 
population in the territory proposed to 
be ceded. Her Majesty’s Government 
have every reason to believe that the 
Christian population, which in the terri- 
tory which was the subject of the pro- 
posals of Berlin amounted to six-sevenths 
of the whole, and which in Thessaly 
alone formed a much larger proportion, 
is unanimously in favour of annexation ; 
and Her Majesty’s Government hope 
that any Mussulmans who may be trans- 
ferred to Greek rule will enjoy better 
security for life and property than at 
present, and will receive those ample 
guarantees in regard to their religion 
and their civil and political rights which 
were stipulated for by Lord Odo Russell 
at the fifth meeting of the Conference at 
Berlin. The Petitions addressed to the 
Conference were not sent to the respec- 
tive Governments; but their titles and 
purport are printed with the Protocols 
in the Parliamentary Papers, Greece, 
No. 3, 1880. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the hon. Baronet whether fur- 
ther Papers would be published before 
Easter ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
think it highly improbable that Papers 
upon the subject will be laid on the 
Table before Easter. It is the desire of 
all the Ambassadors now at OConstanti- 
nople that the strictest secrecy shall be 
. observed with regard to their proceed- 
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Customs Clerks. 


CUSTOMS RE-ORGANIZATION—CUS- 
TOMS CLERKS (LIVERPOOL), 


Lorv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the Treasury have yet arrived at any 
decision in reference to the memorial 
from the Liverpool Customs Clerks, 
dated last May, asking the equality, 
hitherto allowed, with clerks performing 
analogous duties in London; and, if so, 
in what manner it is intended to improve 
the recent classification which has en- 
tirely failed to give satisfaction to the 
clerks of the second class, who complain 
that, whereas the clerks in London and 
other outports were materially benefited 
by the re-organisation, not a single case 
of promotion was effected by it at Liver- 
ool ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, I must say, in the first place, that 
although the re-organization did not 
give any immediate promotion to the 
clerks at Liverpool, I cannot admit that 
they received no benefit by it. I should 
be prepared to give the details on which 
this opinion is founded ; but it would be 
difficult to make scales of salary intelli- 
gible within the limits of an answer. 
With regard to the Memorial, I find that 
the reply of the Treasury was, by some 
inadvertence, not communicated to the 
memorialists by the Board of Customs. 
Upon the application of the memorialists 
for the transmission of their Memorial 
to the Treasury, they were informed 
that it was proposed in future, instead 
of confining promotion to the limits of 
their own establishment, to make the 
second-class clerks at Liverpool eligible 
for advancement to higher posts at the 
outports generally, and the second-class 
clerks at other outports eligible for 
first-class clerkships at Liverpool. The 
chances of promotion were thus, to a 
great extent, equalized throughout the 
service; and the Treasury expressed 
their satisfaction with the arrangements, 
by which they considered that the com- 
plaints of the memorialists were ade- 
quately met. I understand that the effect 
of the arrangement already has been that 
two Liverpool clerks have obtained pro- 
motion, which they would not otherwise 
have had. Under the new scheme, 55 
may rise from £80 to £250; the diffe- 
rence of number is due to the writers 
who may become clerks. Under the old 
system the progress from £230 to £540 





ings. 























was broken twice at £340 and £440. 
Under the new scale there is only one 
break at £400 between £265 and £600, 
and this break is in four instances at 
£450, including duty pay, instead of 
£400. The change involves an ave- 
rage increase of more than £2,600 per 
annum. 


POST OF FICE—INDICATORS TO PILLAR 
LETTER-BOXES. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he can now give to 
the House the further information which 
he promised regarding the affixing to 
pillar letter-boxes of indicators, showing 
when tbe last clearance was made? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, he 
was happy to inform his hon. Friend 
that he would find a Vote in the Esti- 
mates in reference to the supplying of 
the indicators in question. He intended 
to have them affixed, with the least pos- 
sible delay, not only to all pillar-boxes, 
but to all wall letter-boxesin the United 
Kingdom. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE (for 
Sir Micnart Hicxs-Breacn) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, When the 
Royal Commissioners in the Transvaal 
will commence their work ; and, whether 
the Instructions to the Commission and 
any Despatches on the general subject 
will be laid before Parliament in addi- 
tion to the telegrams already presented ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The right hon. 
Gentleman will, perhaps, allow me to 
answer his Questions. As to the first, I 
have to say that my noble Friend is in 
communication with Sir Hercules Robin- 
son with regard to the place at which 
and the time when the Commission 
should meet. I may add that Her 
Majesty’s Government is anxious that it 
should commence its labours as soon as 
possible. As to the second, I have to 
say that the Correspondence has been 
almost entirely telegraphic, and has 
been already laid before Parliament. 
As to the third, I am not yet able to 
make any reply. 

Mr. GORST asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the In- 
structions issued to the Commander of 
the British Troops remaining in the 
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Transvaal till the final settlement, as to 
the manner in which those Troops are 
to perform the duty of preventing the 
party that has been loyal to the British 
Government from using the situation to 
the prejudice of the Boers? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, this Ques- 
tion has been passed on to me by my 
right hon. Friend; and, in reply to it, I 
have to say that during the interval, 
until the country is handed over to the 
Boers, it will be our duty to maintain 
order as far as possible, and the troops 
would, if required, act in support of the 
civil authorities, without any special in- 
struction. But the Commissioners will 
direct their attention to this as well as 
other points; and Sir Evelyn Wood will 
proceed, as soon as his other duties per- 
mit, to Pretoria to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

Mr. GORST asked, Whether the In- 
structions to the Commission would be 
laid on the Table before Easter ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I can give no 
certain reply to that Question; but I 
should hope they may be. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: With refer- 
ence to a statement in this morning’s 
paper, that all English residents have 
been ordered out of the Transvaal, and 
that refugees returning to their homes 
in that country are threatened with con- 
fiscation, said, he trusted there was no 
foundation for the rumour, and hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
able to contradict it. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that no such 
information has reached us, and I give 
no credence to the rumour. 


The Vestries. 


STREET TRAFFIC (METROPOLIS)— 
THE VESTRIES. 

Mr. CARINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he will take into consideration 
the advisability of counselling the ves- 
tries of the west end of London to de- 
part from or to modify their usual prac- 
tice of repairing the main thorough- 
fares of London during the busiest 
times of the year? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the hon. Memberis probably aware that 
I have no authority over the Vestries, 
and I never found that very much good 
was done by giving advice to those who 
were not obliged to act on it. The Ves- 
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tries are supposed to consult the in- 
terests of the district they administer. 
They are elected by the persons who 
live in those districts, and the proper 
remedy would be for the electors to take 
care to elect those persons who will con- 
sult their interest. 
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TURKEY AND GREECE—THE FRON- 
TIER QUESTION. 

Mr. BOURKE gave Notice that to- 
morrow, if convenient to the Prime 
Minister, he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, Whether a statement with 
respect to the Greek Frontier would be 
made before the Easter Recess ? 

Mr. COOPE asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther a map might not be hung in the 
Library showing the successive frontiers 
offered by Turkey and discussed by the 
representatives ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
he would communicate with the Intelli- 
gence Department of the War Office as 
to whether such a map could be placed 
in the Reading Room for the use of hon. 
Members. 


HIGHWAYS—MAINTENANCE OF MAIN 
ROADS. 

In reply to Mr. Henzacz, 

Mz. E.W. HARCOURT said, thatif he 
was not able before 10 o’clock that night 
to bring on his Motion in reference to the 
maintenance of main roads, the Govern- 
ment had promised him the first day 
after Easter for that purpose. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Government 
cannot possibly give the first day after 
Easter. The hon. Member will remem- 
ber that that day is already heavily 
mortgaged. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, he un- 
gma he had been promised the first 

ay. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
As I remember it, the Government pro- 
mised that they would endeavour to give 
the hon. Member the earliest day they 
could after Easter. 


MOTION. 
—o 9 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Ordered, That the Orders of the Day, subse- 
quent to the Order for the Second Reading of 


the Army Discipline and Regulation (Annual) 
Bill, be postponed until after the Notices of 


Sir William Harcourt 
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Motions relating to the Maintenance of Main 
Roads and Fishing Vessels’ Lights.—(Mr. Glad- 


stone.) 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—<olo— 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
(ANNUAL) BILL.—[Brxz 123.] 
(Mr. Secretary Childers, the Judge Advocate 
General, Mr. Trevelyan.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN, in rising 
to move that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, he understood that it 
was the general wish of the House that 
the debate should conclude at an hour 
which would enable the hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. E. W. Harcourt) to 
bring forward the Motion for which he 
had twice secured a first place, but which 
place he had each time lost through what 
he (Mr. Osborne Morgan) might call the 
fortune of war. It would, however, 
scarcely be respectful or fair to the 
House if a Bill of this importance, in- 
volving, as it did, a considerable change 
in the discipline of the Army, should be 
thrown upon the Table of the House 
without a single word of explanation. 
What he proposed to do was to make 
the statement which he would have made 
if he had had the opportunity on the 
bringing in of the Bill, and he would 
confine himself to that which was the 
only novel or controversial point in it— 
he alluded to the abolition of corporal 
punishment, and the substitution for it 
of other summary punishments. He 
knew that was a question upon which 
military men felt strongly and expressed 
themselves warmly ; and for that reason, 
as well as for every other, he would take 
care not to say a single word which could 
offend, he would not say the prejudice— 
that would not be the proper word—but 
the honest conviction of any hon. or gal- 
lant Member on either side of the House. 
He need not appeal on that point to 
the right hon. and gallant Member cp- 
posite (Colonel Stanley), because he was 
always fair, and no Minister ever en- 
countered a more courteous critic or a 
more generous opponent. But he would 
ask, was it possible, or if it was possible, 
was it desirable to retain this shred— 
this mere fragment of punishment— 
which was condemned by popular opi- 
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nion, which had been discarded by every 
other European Power, and which mili- 
tary critics admitted, however efficacious 
it might have been at former times, was, 
as at present restricted, not now worth 
keeping ? That question would, no 
doubt, have to be determined by pro- 
fessional experts; but it could not be 
looked at altogether from a military 
standpoint. It must also be looked at 
from a popular point of view, for the 
numbers of our Army were kept up 
entirely by voluntary enlistment. As the 
Inspector General of Recruiting said— 
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“Tt must always be borne in mind that the 
Army is a voluntary Army, and that the secret 
of its strength in a recruiting point of view 
consists in its popularity throughout the coun- 
try.” 

If, therefore, there were any cause which 
kept the best men out of the Army, it 
would not be denied, he thought, that a 
primd facie case had been made out for 
the removal of that cause. Public opi- 
nion had undergone a very great change 
with respect to this question. There was 
a time when men were flogged for slight 
breaches of discipline. In the year 1868 
his hon. Friend the Member for Roches- 
ter (Mr. Otway) carried an Amend- 
ment to the Bill with reference to the 
abolition of corporal punishment in time 
of peace. He was not in the House 
at the time his hon. Friend did so; but 
he well remembered the prophecies 
which were indulged in as to the future 
of the Army if the Amendment were 
carried. It was said that the Army 
would become a mere armed mob—that 
if corporal punishment were abolished 
other punishments would have to be 
doubled or tripled. Those were the 
prophecies; but what, however, were 
the facts? He had examined the Re- 
turns of general, district, and regi- 
mental courts martial at home and 
abroad from 1865 to 1879, with especial 
reference to the number of punishments 
inflicted. In the year 1866 the total 
number of punishments—510 men being 
flogged—was 22,832; but in 1868—the 
last year in which corporal punishment 
was inflicted—the number of punish- 
ments rose to 25,804. He ought, how- 
ever, to say that this was the year of the 
Abyssinian War, and in war time it 
might, perhaps, be expected that the 
number of offences would increase. In 
the year 1869, when no man was flogged, 
the number of punishments fell to 
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18,128; and in the following year, in 
which there was only one flogging, it 
had come down as low as 12,664. Be- 
tween that time and the year 1879 the 
number of punishments fluctuated ; but 
it never rose higher than 15,877, which 
was the year of the Afghan War. The 
proportions of punishments per 1,000 
men in the Army were—In 1866, 125; 
in 1867, 124; in 1868, 144; in 1869, 
107; in 1870, 77; and in 1878, 88. 
The decrease in the gross number of 
punishments by court martial was doubt- 
less due, in some degree, to the fact that, 
in cases of drunkenness, fines had been 
inflicted by commanding officers; but it 
was also due, and he thought in a large 
extent, to the abolition of the lash, which 
had decreased the ratio of crime in the 
Army, by inducing a better class of 
men to enlist. He was sorry he could 
not bring his statistical statements down 
to a later date, owing to the fact that the 
Returns had not been completed. That 
brought him to the Army Discipline 
Bill, 1879, during the passage of which 
his noble Friend the present Secretary 
of State for India (the Marquess of 
Hartington) introduced a Motion the 
object of which was to condemn the 
permanent retention of corporal punish- 
ment in the Army. That Notice was 
rejected by a large majority. But did 
that majority represent the feelings of 
the country ? Anyone who pleased might 
easily test that for himself. Let him go 
down to any borough in the Kingdom, 
and put at the head of his address—‘‘ I 
am in favour of retaining flogging in the 
Army.” He wondered what that man’s 
chances of being returned would be. 
But he would not rely on his own opinion. 
At the commencement of this Session the 
hon. Member for Manchester(Mr. Slagg), 
who seconded the Address in reply to 
the Gracious Speech from the Throne, 
and who had a better right to speak on 
the subject than any man in the House, 
for he had been returned by the largest 
number of votes recorded for any candi- 
date at the late Election, said that in 
the large constituencies, which were the 
largest recruiting grounds for the Army, 
no Message from the Throne could be 
more acceptable than that which pro- 
mised an abolition of corporal punish- 
ment in the Army. It was the opinion 
of the men best qualified to judge that 
the punishment of the lash had had the 
effect of deterring the best class of men 
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from which the rank and file of the 
Army could be drawn from entering the 
Army. It did not, of course, deter the 
village ruffian class from joining the 
Army; but it had certainly kept out of 
it many men of a higher class who 
would have been glad to look on the 
Army as a profession. Of late years, 
and particularly since flogging had been 
reduced to a minimum, this better class 
of men were beginning to join the 
Army in such considerable numbers 
as to lead to the conclusion that the 
soldiers of the future would be a very 
much superior class of men to the sol- 
diers of the past, or even of the present 
time. He gathered this from the Annual 
Report of the Inspector General of Re- 
cruiting for 1881. The Returns of the 
Army on the educational acquirements 
of the men serving also showed a decided 
improvement. On the Ist of January, 
1861, there were 76 per 1,000 of supe- 
rior education, and on the Ist of January, 
1872, the ratio had increased to 1387 
per 1,000, from which year the increase 
became much more rapid, until the pro- 
portion on January 1, 1880, reached 576 
per 1,000. But there was one more im- 
portant fact which was constantly over- 
looked in dealing with this question. 
In 1879 flogging in the Army was 
abolished altogether, even in time of 
war, except for offences punishable with 
death, which were those of treachery, 
cowardice, mutiny, or violent insubordi- 
nation, and in a few other cases, such as 
that of a sentry sleeping at his post. 
As to cases of cowardice, you could not 
make men brave by flogging them ; and 
it was mere maudlin sentimentality to 
say that a man guilty of treachery should 
not be shot, because if such a man 
should not be shot, he did not know 
any crime for which the punishment of 
shooting should be inflicted. In the 
German Army there was no punishment 
for mutiny except that of death. Yet, 
during the whole of the Franco-German 
War, only three men were shot for the 
offence in the German Army. By the 
course taken by the late Secretary of 
State for War, by far the largest propor- 
tion of the offences for which in former 
days the lash was the punishment were 
no longer so punishable. He alluded 
principally to offences which were the 
result of drinking, a habit to which 
English soldiers were, perhaps, more 
prone than the soldiers of any other 
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European country. It was said, with at 
least some share of justice, that the lash 
was the readiest, and perhaps the most 
appropriate, punishment that could be 
inflicted for drunkenness, and the crimes 
which resulted from that inherent vice of 
the British Army ; but the late Secretary 
of State for War, by the changes which 
he had made in the Bill of 1879, had de- 
prived himself of this plea for its main- 
tenance, and he supported the proposal 
of the noble Lord. Flogging, as limited 
by that Bill, could not be defended. The 
only excuse for it—namely, that it could 
be resorted to when imprisonment wasim- 
possible and death too severe—was gone. 
As his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Henry 
Havelock-Allan) had stated in 1879, 
some other form of punishment would 
have to be devised to replace it, and that 
speedily. He had taken the trouble to 
have a Return prepared of the number 
of cases of corporal punishment which 
had been rife in the field, and reported 
to him, since the 12th of May, 1880, 
when he entered Office. Since that time 
we had had two serious wars—one in 
the Transvaal, during which only one 
ease of corporal punishment had at 
present been reported to him, and 
that had been remitted, and the other 
in Afghanistan, during which there 
were only 15 cases of corporal punish- 
ment. Practically, therefore, corporal 
punishment had been killed by the Act 
of 1879. A letter on the subject, which 
had appeared in The Standard recently, 
proved too much; for if it proved any- 
thing, it went to show that the Act of 
1879 should be repealed altogether—a 
course which Parliament, he felt sure, 
would not be prepared to adopt. Prac- 
tically, therefore, there were only three 
courses open to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in this matter. They might 
have left things as they were—a 
course which it was impossible to take 
at the present time. Secondly, they 
might have abolished flogging in the 
Army altogether, as they had done in 
the Navy, without providing ‘any sub- 
stitute for it; but, in doing so, they 
would have done that which had been 
done in no other Army in the world. It 
must be remembered that while on the 
march a soldier could not be put in irons 
as a sailor could be at any time on board 
ship. The third course was that which 
was proposed by the Bill—namely, to 
abolish corporal punishment altogether, 
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and to substitute for it some other form 
of summary punishment, not that, as 
he hoped, these summary punishments 
would, with the improving condition of 
the Army, be often resorted to. No 
doubt, the punishment list of the British 
Army was a very black record. But 
there were not wanting signs of a better 
state of things. A Return lately moved 
for by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
King’s County (Sir Patrick O’Brien) of 
the number of offences committed in 
each regiment showed a most extra- 
ordinary result ; in some regiments crime 
being almost unknown, while in others 
nearly every third man was a criminal. 
There was a redeeming feature in the 
Return, for it did seem to show, some 
way or other, how he would not pre- 
tend to say, that you could make the 
British soldier pretty nearly what you 
liked; and that if, on the one hand, he 
could be powerfully influenced for evil, 
on the other hand he could be power- 
fully influenced for good. How was that 
object to be carried out? They would 
not do it by the lash ; they would not do 
it by these summary punishments, how- 
ever necessary they might be; but they 
would do it by raising the character and 
morale of the soldier, by removing the 
temptations to drunkenness, which was 
his greatest curse. They would do it 
by the means which his right hon. 
Friend proposed to adopt, and he hoped 
successfully. They would do it by rais- 
ing the character and status of the non- 
commissioned officer. They would do it 
by giving the soldier something to live 
for and hope for, and by cultivating in 
his breast that sentiment of self-respect 
which, in the opinion of one of Eng- 
land’s greatest soldiers, Sir Frederick 
Roberts, so far from being an enemy of 
discipline, was its surest and firmest 
ally. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. Osborne Morgan.) 


Coronet STANLEY, after expressing 
his pleasure at finding that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman entertained 
an earnest desire to promote the welfare 
of the soldier, said, the events of 1879 
were not far from them, and so many of 
the Memberstook place in the discussions 
on the subject in that year, that he 
did not think it either incumbent or ad- 
visable for him to speak more than 
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very briefly on the references which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had made to what passed in 1879. This, 
of course, had been apparent all along 
—that the debate which they were com- 
mencing pointed really only to one 
foregone conclusion ; and, therefore, he 
might confine himself to some very 
few points on the several questions 
which had been raised by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman talked of 
corporal punishment as it was formerly 
understood—namely, punishment by the 
‘« Cat,” as being done away with by this 
Bill ; but, undoubtedly, it was to be re- 
placed by a corporal punishment which 
might be one of extreme severity, and 
which, as far as the soldier was con- 
cerned, if carried out publicly, might 
convey to his mind a very considerable 
sense of degradation. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had read to the 
House certain figures with the view of 
instituting a comparison between the 
Army at one period and another; but 
such a comparison was fallacious, inas- 
much as the conditions of the Service 
were not identical at both periods. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that corporal punishment had a deter- 
rent effect on recruiting ; but that was 
a point on which there was a variety of 
opinion, for while there were many who 
would agree with him, there were others 
who took an opposite view on grounds 
equally satisfactory to themselves. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman also 
pointed out with satisfaction that theclass 
of men who had lately been coming into 
the Army was of a better class than for- 
merly. That was an argument that cut 
both ways, because, if a better class of 
men had come and were now coming 
into the Army, it was quite clear that 
the existence of corporal punishment had 
not deterred that class from entering the 
Army. It would be remembered that 
when this subject was before the House 
in 1879, he (Colonel Stanley) was pressed 
very hard to abolish corporal punish- 
ment by the lash. The Army was then 
in the field, and such information as he 
was able to obtain did not satisfy him 
that it was right at that time to abolish 
the punishment. The Government, how- 
ever, thought that if they could possibly 
meet the general feeling of the House 
they ought to leave nothing undone cal- 
culated to lead to that result; and as 
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the Returns of courts martial showed 
that in the large majority of cases of 
corporal punishment thenumber of lashes 
given was 25 or under, they thought 
they could adopt the system embodied 
in the Act of 1879 without injury to the 
Service. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman pointed out that the con- 
cessions then made, and the geueral 
feeling of the House as it was then ex- 
pressed, had so minimized the amount 
of corporal punishment that its reten- 
tion was rendered practically of no im- 
portance. He (Colonel Stanley) might 
be thought obstinate or prejudiced; but 
he adhered to the opinion that the 
course which the late Government took 
in 1879 with regard to corporal punish- 
ment was the right course to take at 
the time. He was pretty conversant 
with the arrangements which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposed ; 
and though he (Colonel Stanley) might 
have been wrong, he came to the con- 
clusion, at the time he was the respon- 
sible Executive Minister, that they could 
not be carried out satisfactorily to the 
maintenance of discipline in the Army. 
He thought that when they reached the 
stage of Committee, it would be incum- 
bent on the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, and on those who acted with 
him, to make it perfectly clear that dis- 
cipline could be kept up effectually under 
this measure. If their positions were re- 
versed, what interruptions would have 
proceeded from Benches on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House if he 
(Colonel Stanley) had ventured to say 
that for many crimes which came under 
the notice of the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral the appropriate punishment would 
be death. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was not fettered by pro- 
fessional prejudice; and he, no doubt, 
looked at the matter from a popular 
point of view. Whether in a consti- 
tuency or in the Army, he did not 
think there would be much hesitation 
as to the answer that would be given 
if the alternative were proposed between 
death and corporal punishment, as they 
proposed it in 1879. He did not think, 
in the General Election of 1880, a ques- 
tion on the subject was asked him half- 
a-dozen times; and, so far as the per- 
sons with whom he came into contact 
were concerned, there seemed to be no 
very strong general feeling about it. 
As regarded this stage of the Bill, it 
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was not his own intention, nor, he be- 
lieved, the intention of those with whom 
he habitually acted, to offer any oppo- 
sition. Of course he felt strongly on the 
subject ; but if the Government were 
satisfied they could maintain discipline 
in the manner proposed, so much the 
better. The responsibility must rest 
with them; and he only hoped that 
the present proposal was well con- 
sidered, and not made merely with the 
view of redeeming a pledge given in 
a moment of excitement. He hoped, 
also, that they were not now making 
an alteration which would in any way 
weaken discipline or diminish the power 
which a commander in the field should 
have in his hands. It was not only for 
the internal discipline of the Army, but 
also for the protection of the civil in- 
habitants of a country in which an Army 
was engaged in the field, that they 
should have the power of inflicting 
summary punishment; and he hoped 
that the application of this punishment 
might be so regulated as to give the 
commander in the field the most abso- 
lute power over the discipline of the 
men, should it be necessary. In view 
of the general tone of the discussions 
on the subject, and the very natural 
jealousy of the House and the Legis- 
lature to part with any of their au- 
thority over the Army, it seemed to 
him that the Secretary of State for War 
was claiming a very considerable power 
when he asked that the substitutes for 
flogging should be certain summary 
punishments regulated by rules to be 
made from time to time by the Secre- 
tary of State. That was a very great 
and vital departure from the old system. 
When the annual Discipline Bill was 
brought before the House for the future, 
there would be no power on their part 
to interfere except by way of address to 
the Crown. He could not sit down with- 
out saying he was glad to hear that the 
Judge Advocate was able to bear testi- 
mony to the general good working of 
the Army Discipline Bill of 1879. It 
was always satisfactory to hear that the 
gloomy predictions indulged in in for- 
mer times had not been realized. He 
had no doubt upon the point himself; 
but he was glad to have his conviction 
confirmed by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. The whole responsibility for 
the course now proposed must rest with 
the Government; and he hoped, if they 
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should find that the proposed arrange- 
ments did not work satisfactorily, they 
would not be precluded, by any feeling 
of false pride, if he might use the 
phrase, from making such changes and 
revisions in the rules as might be thought 
necessary ; and it would add to the power 
of Ministers in this respect if they made 
the House of Commons one of the prin- 
cipal parties in the matter. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he felt thankful 
to Her Majesty’s Government for having 
dealt with this matter boldly and com- 
pletely, and in a manner which, he be- 
lieved, would be satisfactory to thecountry 
at large. The very best way for getting 
the Army recruited by a class of men 
not likely always to be in the hands of 
discipline was by doing away with a de- 
grading punishment. The fact that it 
was possible for those who became sol- 
diers to be exposed, under certain condi- 
tions, to such a punishment, caused men 
who respected themselves to shrink from 
entering the Army. While prepared to 
criticize the punishments substituted for 
flogging, he presumed the Government 
would say that those punishments were 
to be putupon their trial, andthat, there- 
fore, there should be a certain amount 
of elasticity in regard to them, so that 
the hands of the Administration might 
not be too closely bound, and that after 
a time they would consider whether any 
change should be made. He sympathized 
with the late Secretary of State for War 
in his remark as to handing over to the 
Government a very important power out- 
side thecontrol of Parliament. He would 
ask for some assurance that, after the 
experience of a year or two, the Govern- 
ment would put in the Bill itself a Sche- 
dule containing the punishments. Per- 
haps the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would not be unwilling to consider, 
during the present year, whether hecould 
not undertake that any changes made in 
the punishments should be laid upon the 
Table of the House. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was inclined to exclaim, ‘‘ How are the 
mighty fallen !’’ when he saw the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) so 
meek and submissive. If his right hon. 
and gallant Friend the late Secretary of 
State had ventured to propose one tithe 
of what had been proposed by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, 
words could not have expressed the 
abhorrence of the hon. Member. But 
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now the hon. Member was like a suck- 
ing dove, he was so meek and mild, and 
ready to support the Government in any 
way. The hon. Member had forgotten 
his old characteristics, and had subsided 
into a humble follower and partizan of 
the existing Administration. The Judge 
Advocate General said, most truly, that 
it would not have done to lay so im- 
portant a measure on the Table without 
a single word. He had hoped that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
have told the House something of the 
working of the Act of 1879, considering 
that recent wars must needs have enabled 
the authorities to form some opinion on 
the subject. Speaking of the war in the 
Transvaal, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had praised the behaviour of 
the troops, saying that there was no 
accusation against them, and that only 
one man had been flogged. But the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman must 
have been aware that very grave charges 
had been made against the troops both 
in Zululand and in the Transvaal on the 
well-known authority of Dr. Russell ; 
charges which ought to have been at 
once refuted or withdrawn. It was un- 
derstood that an inquiry had been 
ordered; but the result of the investi- 
gation remained unknown. If those 
charges were true, they proved the ab- 
sence of proper discipline and the insuffi- 
ciency even of thepresent military punish- 
ments; and if they were not true, they 
constituted a calumny on the British 
Army which no Minister for War should 
rest for one moment without authori- 
tatively refuting. In any case, it was 
due to the Army that the real facts of 
the matter should be made known. No 
doubt there had been a denial by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley; but the statements to 
which he referred had not been authori- 
tatively refuted; and he had heard it 
again stated that they were true. The 
House had been told by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman that up to 
a certain point there was an enormous 
amount of crime, and that afterwards 
it gradually diminished. Thus in 1866 
510 men were flogged, and, altogether, 
22,832 were punished; while in 1868 
the number of floggings had fallen to 
412, though the total of punishments 
had risen to 25,804. The fact was that 
since this latter year a better class of 
men had been entering the Army, and 
the extreme punishments naturally be- 
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came less frequent ; but even now there 
was a yearly average of 15,000 punish- 
ments. He complained that the question 
had never yet been fairly dealt with, 
either by the House or by the public. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite had been unintentionally unfair 
to the late Parliament in stating that the 
majority in favour of retaining corporal 
punishment did not represent the views 
of the constituencies. It ought to have 
been said that flogging had been advo- 
cated by the present Secretary of State 
for War when he was at the Admiralty, 
and by the noble Marquess when Secre- 
tary of State for War, that the Leaders of 
both sides of the House had believed in 
its necessity, and that the military autho- 
rities were of the same opinion. No 
question had been more unscrupulously 
used against the late Government and 
the Conservative candidates at the time 
of the General Election ; and even hon. 
Gentlemen who had given no vote on 
the subject had been denounced and 
caricatured as advocates of flogging. 
The truth was that no one wished to 
retain corporal punishment for its own 
sake, though the circumstances in which 
our Armies campaigned in various 
quarters of the. world made it difficult 
to find a satisfactory substitute. For 
instance, it was hard to see in what 
other way such crimes as drunkenness 
in the face of the enemy could be 
punished—a crime which might lead to 
the most disastrous consequences. Ifthe 
Austrian manacles were to be tried, he 
hoped that the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) would insist on having 
them exhibited in the Library, like the 
sealed patterns of the regulation ‘‘cats,”’ 
so as to be seen by everyone. Hon. 
Members were not, as a rule, familiar 
with the punishments used in foreign 
Armies; but, whatever was done in the 
present case, it was certain that the 
new punishments would not be applied 
brutally. Again, all the rules made 
should be clear and explicit, and be 
inserted in the Bill; and when sanc- 
tioned by the House they should remain 
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deserted absolutely, and those who, hav- 
ing deserted from one regiment, re-en- 
listed fraudulently into another regi- 
ment. At the same time, more complete 
statistics were wanted as to the num- 
ber of deserters ultimately recovered. 
It appeared that in 1880 the net loss 
from desertion was 38,284 men, the 
total number of deserters being 4,811, 
of whom 1,527 rejoined; while in the 
year before the net loss was 1,800, 
and the total of deserters 3,050, of whom 
1,250 rejoined. There were one or two 
other points which he desired to mention. 
In the first place, he should like to know 
why £10 was fixed upon as the sum to 
be paid by a recruit who at the expira- 
tion of three months did not wish to 
remain in the Service. Then there were 
very few cells at the depot centres; and 
the consequence was that when a Militia- 
man had to be punished he was sent to 
the prison, instead of being placed in a 
cell. This was, in his opinion, detri- 
mental, as far as the Militia was con- 
cerned. He had no doubt that the Se- 
cretary of State for War would do every- 
thing he could to maintain discipline. 
He was not asking for the retention of 
flogging ; but he had ventured to make 
these remarks in order to show that hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House 
were just as anxious as hon. Gentle- 
men opposite that flogging, if it was pos- 
sible, should be abolished. Still, dis- 
cipline must be maintained ; and on the 
Secretary of State for War he threw the 
whole of the responsibility. 

Sr HENRY HAVELOCK-ALLAN 
said, that in the debates on the Army 
Discipline Bill of 1879 he expressed 
opinions in favour of retaining corporal 
punishment, on account of its being the 
most convenient and efficacious mode of 
dealing with cases of drunkenness or 
insubordination in presence of the enemy, 
or of marauding in the enemy’s country. 
To that opinion he still adhered, and he 
would go even further, and say that the 
experience of the last campaign showed 
that a serious punishment was necessary, 
and that, failing the “cat,” a graver 
one would probably have to be inflicted 
| —namely, the punishment of death. He 
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the retention of corporal punishment in 
other cases was cut from under his feet. 
In this country public opinion would 
never allow them to take a backward 
step. Until the last General Election 
he had no idea how widely prevalent 
was the detestation among civilians of 
this kind of punishment. That detesta- 
tion, no doubt, originated in the brutal 
manner in which corporal punishment 
used to be inflicted 25 or 30 years ago. 
The recollection of what then occurred 
had remained in the minds of the classes 
who had not themselves passed into the 
Military Service ; but he believed that if 
the soldiers were polled, the universal 
opinion among them would be that no 
one need fear corporal punishment ex- 
cept by his own deliberate and wilful 
misconduct. The tenacity of popular 
delusions was most extraordinary ; but 
as they existed they must be taken into 
account by legislators. As to the pro- 
posed alternative punishment, he was 
bound to say he did not feel sanguine 
that it would prove efficacious to put 
down drunkenness and insubordination 
in face of the enemy. He did not believe 
that by substituting it for flogging we 
should diminish either the cruelty or the 
degradation of the punishment. How- 
ever, as soon as the House accepted the 
proposal of the late Secretary of State 
for War, that corporal punishment was 
to be done away with for the class of 
offences he had referred to, the decision 
was irrevocable. He thought the figures 
quoted by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman afforded grounds for expect- 
ing a favourable solution of this matter 
eventually, unconnected with the degree 
and nature of the punishment which 
might be awarded. He believed that 
Government had settled the question in 
the only way open to them, and he had 
great confidence that the abolition of 
flogging would lead to the influx into 
the Army of a better class of men, who 
would be above committing the kind of 
crime for which corporal punishment was 
now inflicted. 

Sm JOHN HAY did not see how, 
when they were all liable to be flogged 
for certain offences, the soldier should 
be exempted from similar treatment 
when he was guilty of the like offences. 
Fifteen or sixteen years ago an hon. 
Member was garotted on his way home, 
and next day they all came down to the 
House—a Liberal Government being in 
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Office—and passed an Act of Parliament 
through both Houses to give the lash to 
any person guilty of garotting. Why 
should a soldier garotting his comrade 
escape from a punishment to which every 
one of them was liable? THe could see 
no reason for it. It had been alleged 
that hon. Members were afraid to defend 
corporal punishment on the hustings, or 
before their constituents. He had de- 
fended it before his constituents, and on 
these particular grounds—that it would 
be very hard on any respectable person 
if he had not the same appliances for 
protection against disorderly and violent 
conduct in a soldier that they could get 
applied against anyone in civil life, and 
that it was a foolish pandering to igno- 
rant prejudice, and that the result would 
be, in the first place, absence of dis- 
cipline, and then the infliction of various 
tortures. Dragging men for 14 days 
with irons on their persons would be 
found impracticable, and the Secretary 
of State would then go in for the thumb- 
screw or the ‘ Boot,’”’ or some of the 
modes of torture adopted in foreign coun- 
tries; and he anticipated that that would 
be followed by a re-action in the country 
in favour of the lash. He would have 
an opportunity of speaking at greater 
length on the Navy Bill; but he thought 
it right to call attention to the circum- 
stances of which he had spoken, before 
they passed an Act which he believed 
would be to the disadvantage of the 
Army. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he wished 
to say a few words on this matter from 
a different point of view than other 
Members who had spoken. He had been 
a private in the Army during the time 
that flogging was permitted for offences 
now described as trivial, and he heard 
the same argument used, that it would 
cause a relaxation of discipline if flogging 
were abolished. If hon. Members oppo- 
site knew the feeling of the soldiers at 
that time it would have much modified 
some of the speeches delivered to-day ; 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Sunderland (Sir Henry Havelock-Allan) 
would be surprised to hear the number 
of letters he had received from private 
soldiers asking him to speak on this sub- 
ject to-day. There was a feeling of utter 
detestation against the punishment, not 
simply on the part of the men who were 
likely to suffer from it, but on the part 
of everyone else. Private soldiers in Eng- 
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land occupied a position which no other 
private soldier in the whole of Europe 
occupied ; and he did not know any other 
country in the whole world where it was 
a disgrace to wear the uniform of the 
country. He remembered, upon one oc- 
casion, he went into an hotel in a great 
city and ordered a cup of coffee, and was 
told that he could not be served because 
he wore the uniform of his country. All 
unishments which made soldiers seem 
ess reputable than their fellow-citizens 
ought to be abolished. He asked the 
Government to allow nothing whatever 
to influence them in favour of this most 
degrading punishment. The men who 
once felt the lash were not loyal to any 
command, and they felt a bitterness and 
an abhorrence of everyone connected with 
the ordering of the punishment. If they 
flogged a man engaged on active service 
he was either a good man or a bad man 
—a man of some spirit or none at all. 
If he were a man of any spirit there 
were weapons in his hands, and he might 
use them for purposes of revenge. The 
right hon. and gallant Member for 
Wigton Burghs (Sir John Hay) talked 
of men who preferred the lash. The 
Army would be far better without such 
men. He had seen the lash applied— 
the man tied up and stripped in the 
sight of his comrades; he had seen the 
body blacken and the skin break ; he had 
heard the dull thud of the lash as it fell 
on the blood-soddened flesh, and he was 
gladof having the opportunity of making 
his voice heard against it to-day, and 
trusted that nothing would induce the 
Government to retain, under any con- 
ditions, such a brutal punishment. 
Carrain HERON-MAXWELL said, 
he was in the Service when corporal 
punishment was in full swing; and he 
never in his life witnessed such de- 
grading, revolting scenes as when the 
soldier was lashed to the triangle on 
which he was placed, and had to submit 
to this degrading punishment. As a 
punishment for drunkenness, for which 
it was inflicted, he could say that it was 
perfectly useless. They would never flog 
a drunken soldier into sobriety. He 
hoped the Government would insist on 
carrying their Bill through. What they 
had to consider was, how they were to 
raise the tone of the British Army; and 
he held that they would never raise the 
moral tone or social position of the 
British soldier as long as corporal punish- 
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ment remained. Only the other day he 
had the opportunity of discussing the 
subject with his constituents, including 
several who had sons enlisted in the 
Army; and they considered that those 
sons of theirs were lost to society, be- 
cause they had enlisted in a Service in 
which punishment of this sort was in- 
volved. Instead of marching the soldier 
for hours in a barrack square, which did 
him no good, he submitted that he should 
be ordered to attend a military school, 
where education of some kind should be 
enforced, for it was only in that way that 
they could hope to make the soldier a 
more intelligent, reasonable, and valu- 
able man. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the real question was the punishment 
they proposed to substitute for the 
flogging ; and he feared they would not 
have much opportunity of discussing 
that in Committee. He wished to know 
whether, when it was stated on the part 
of the Government that the new Rules 
had received the approval of the highest 
military authorities, it was meant that 
they were sanctioned by the Commander- 
in-Chief and the Adjutant General, who 
were responsible for the discipline of the 
Army? He hoped the Secretary of State 
for War, when he came to speak on the 
subject, would tell them whether this 
was the case or not, because the state- 
ment would have great weight with the 
House. Of course, if those high autho- 
rities were in favour of these Rules the 
House would approve of it. He had seen 
sundry punishments put in practice both 
in the English and the French Army. 
He had seen a soldier lashed to the tail 
of a cart and drawn along the road 
because he would not march, and he had 
seen a French soldier lashed to a horse 
or a mule on the line of march—just as 
Mazeppa was lashed to the wild horse in 
the plain; and he should never forget 
the writhings and agony of the man to 
free himself from the position in which 
he was placed. 

GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
pointed out that in the campaigns in 
Afghanistan, and particularly in Zulu- 
land, there had been many reports in the 
public Press of various disorders among 
the soldiers, for which corporal punish- 
ment was formerly authorized to be in- 
flicted. Under this Bill, however, this 
kind of repression could no longer be 
applied, and it became important to find 
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out the mode of maintaining discipline 
in the field. Now, he must remark that 
these disorders, he considered, arose 
from the fact that they sent men out 
into the field before they had been 
brought into a proper state of discipline. 
Seeing that Parliament had granted 
funds on a lavish scale for the efficiency 
of our Army, he complained publicly 
against that system of sending inexpe- 
rienced men into the field—men who had 
been insufficiently drilled, who had not 
been trained to discipline, and who, by 
their ages and physical condition, were 
utterly incompetent to do the heavy 
field work. The first consideration was 
that no man should be allowed to join 
the Army as a soldier until such time as 
he had been proved to be fit for the 
ranks. That was a point to which the 
House of Commons had never given 
sufficient attention. No doubt, assurances 
had often been given in Parliament that 
no soldier under 20, and none under two 
years’ service, should be deemed fit 
soldiers for war; but from the Reports 
and Returns and from newspaper articles 
it was clear that those assurances had 
not been kept. Nothing could be more 
conducive to the improvement and dis- 
cipline of the Army than that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief should make annual 
Reports to the Secretary of State for 
War, on the state and condition of the 
soldiers in all respects, and that these 
Reports should be laid before Parlia- 
ment, so that the Legislature might know 
whether our soldiers were qualified for 
duty in the ranks, as well as to take 
the field. In order, also, to prevent men 
from committing crime, he thought there 
should be a larger police force in the 
Army. Such a force would be invalu- 
able in preventing young soldiers from 
getting drunk. It was folly which was 
more to be feared than any military 
crimes, of which there were usually few 
in active operations. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE observed, that 
there was the greatest unanimity in the 
House in favour of the Mutiny Bill pass- 
ing; but he had not heard a single word 
said by anyone in favour of the new 
Rules. The hon. and gallant Member 


for Sunderland (Sir Henry Havelock- 
Allan) spoke with regard to the abolition 
of flogging for such crimes as drunken- 
ness in the field; but it remained to be 
seen how such a crime as that was to be 
met by the new Rules. He confessed 
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that, for a great and powerful Govern- 
ment, such as this Government professed 
to be, and one specially dedicated to 
humanity, he would desire, above all 
things, that the punishments inflicted 
upon our soldiers should not be of a 
degrading kind; but to find a Govern- 
ment of that kind proposing the Rules 
laid before the House a few days ago 
was a matter of great surprise to him. 
He would say nothing about putting an 
offender in irons; but he wondered what 
was to be said about attaching an of- 
fender to a cart or a horse while the 
men were on march. What kind of horse 
was this man to be attached to? Ifa 
horse of no value, it ought not to be re- 
tained in the Service ; if a horse of any 
value, it would kick the man—and thus 
the proviso that no permanent mark 
should be left on the offender could not 
possibly be secured. There was, fur- 
ther, a provision that whilst the offender 
was in irons, or otherwise attached so as 
not to injure him, he might be moved 
from place to place in a cart or other 
vehicle. But there was the drunken 
soldier on a hot day in the cart, or a 
number of them, on the line of march. 
Could anything be more degrading, or 
anything more difficult to carry out? 
He should think that the self-respect of 
the offenders was likely to be offended 
by the punishments proposed. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) had spoken about the degrada- 
tion of flogging, and also about the de- 
gradation of not being able to obtain a 
cup of coffee; but the connection between 
the two was not pointed out. If they 
were going to substitute a punishment 
which would not inflict injury on the 
self-respect of the soldier, it would not 
be found in these precious Rules laid on 
the Table. His own opinion was that 
no good soldier need ever in the least 
fear a flogging, and that the soldier not 
likely to be flogged was not likely to 
have his self-respect injured. If at all 
likely to be injured by flogging, it would 
be injured by these Rules. He would 
like to know whether the Rules had the 
sanction of the highest military autho- 
rities. If these Rules had not obtained 
their sanction, they were not likely to 
be looked upon by the House in a very 
favourable manner. But they knew the 
present Government did not lay great 
stress upon the opinions of such indi- 
viduals, where not convenient, He was 
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astonished that the terms of the Rules 
should not receive more attention from 
the House, as he did not see at what 
other time they could be discussed. In 
conclusion, he would suggest that speci- 
mens of the new manacles to be used 
should be hung up in the Members’ 
cloak-room, after the same fashion as 
specimens of the ‘‘cat’’ were two years 


ago. 
OM. OTWAY, alluding to the early 
efforts of the advocates of the abolition 
of flogging in the Army, observed that 
it was a matter for regret that the disci- 
ples of progress opposed the change for 
some time in a very determined manner. 
That the leaders of the Liberal Party 
had at last been induced to take a course 
which ought to have been taken years 
ago was due to the persistent efforts of 
a small number of Members. The mis- 
take made by hon. Members opposite 
was that they thought British soldiers 
were not constituted like the soldiers 
of other countries. He held that the 
English soldier was not a foul and de- 
graded brute, who could only be disci- 
plined by the lash. He had always felt, 
when asking the House to adopt a Re- 
solution in favour of the abolition of 
flogging, that it was better to limit the 
change to the period of peace, as there 
was a great difficulty in finding a suit- 
able punishment in the field. But he 
felt, also, that the question was one of 
such a character that whenever it came 
to be discussed it would have to be set- 
tled by abolition. It was quite possible 
that in a campaign it might be necessary 
to have the punishment of death ; but 
he was certain that after that punish- 
ment had been inflicted the crime of 
which it was the penalty would cease, 
because soldiers were not fond of ex- 
posing their lives in that way any more 
than civilians. He thought that on the 
subject of flogging the statement of the 
hon. Member for Northampton would 
outweigh the opinions of hon. Members 
on the other side. By the abolition of 
flogging the Army would be relieved of 
a great degradation. He shared the 
opinion expressed by Jerome, King of 
Westphalia, that flogging ‘degrades 
the man and destroys the soldier.”’ Al- 
though he could not express any enthu- 
siasm about the new Rules, or even an 
appreciation of them, he heartily con- 
gratulated his right hon. Friend on 
having done so thoroughly that which 
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he believed would prove to be a most 
beneficial reform. 

Mr. HOPWOOD was proud of the 
triumph won by the Liberal Party in 
abolishing the odious punishment of 
flogging. It was the triumph of com- 
mon sense over a brutal mode of dis- 
pensing justice and maintaining disci- 
pline; the triumph of the civilian popu- 
lation over those who governedtheArmy, 
and it was a triumph of the civilian 





Members of that House over those who 
claimed exclusive authority on discipline. 
Experience taught us that mere flogging 
would do little good. It was well known 
that one commander without punish- 
ment maintained discipline better than 
another could maintain it with the ut- 
most severity. He congratulated the 
Government for having, so early in the 
Session, redeemed the pledges which they 
had given in the last, and satisfied the 
earnest desires of the whole civilian 
population from which the Army came; 
and he was quite sure there was no man 
belonging to the British Army that would 
not walk a prouder man from the day 
that the Bill received the Royal Assent. 
Mr. CHILDERS thought the House 
would be anxious to pass from the pre- 
sent subject to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Harcourt). He had, at first, thought of 
putting the substituted punishment in 
the Bill; but on consideration he thought 
the best course to pursue, until they had 
had some experience, wouldibe to give the 
Secretary of State power to make, from 
time to time, the rules for the substituted 
punishment, although it was a responsi- 
bility which he byno means desired to un- 
dertake; butit would bevery unfortunate 
if, by putting the Rules in the Schedule 
to the Bill, they should stereotype mea- 
sures which it might be found convenient 
to alter. His hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) had asked him whe- 
ther the proposed Rules had been ap- 
proved by the highest military authori- 
ties? His reply was that those authori- 
ties had been consulted ; but that he had 
taken the same view of his duty which 
had been laid down in 1879 in reference 
to a similar question by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon, 
who was then Leader of that House, 
and who said that, although the Govern- 
ment had consulted the military autho- 
rities, they declined to shelter themselves 
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behind them, and took upon themselves 
the full responsibility of what they had 
done. With respect to the question of the 
hon. and gallant Memberfor West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) about the con- 
troversy between Dr. Russell and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, he could not without 
Notice say more than that he thought Dr. 
Russell had written well, but Sir Garnet 
Wolseley had written better. The cri- 
ticism of the hon. Member for Buteshire 
(Mr. Dalrymple) on the suggested rules 
was very amusing. He said—‘‘ Imagine 
a drunken soldier in a cart on a hot 
day.” He (Mr. Childers) had seen this 
terrible sight, and he must confess 
that it did not appal him. But he had 
every reason to anticipate that if the 
Bill passed in its present shape he would 
be able to substitute an efficient punish- 
ment for what the country had deter- 
mined to abolish as a punishment for 
military offences. 

Mason NOLAN hoped they might 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
new Rules in Committee. He thought 
the punishment of tying toa waggon 
ought only to be applied to the case of 
a man refusing to march. He did not, 
however, propose to enter upon the 
question of punishments; but desired 
to offer a few observations upon the 
violent revolution attempted in Clause 
5. It was actually proposed to abolish 
the oaths of members of courts martial 
and those of the witnesses. A private 
soldier was therefore liable, under this 
Bill, to be convicted upon unsworn evi- 
dence. That was a great revolution in 
courts martial. If ever this country 
were placed under martial law what a 
dreadful latitude was given by this Bill 
to those courts which might have to try 
the civil inhabitants. He would endea- 
vour to show the way in which sum- 
mary courts martial had grown and be- 
come adopted in the Bill. For the last 
60 or 70 years there had been a detach- 
ment general court martial; but that was 
carefully limited to a specific class of 
offences. It was limited to offences 
against the inhabitants of the country ; 
and if a sentence of death were passed 
it could not be put into execution with- 
out being confirmed by the Commander- 
in-Chief of a force in the field. Prac- 
tically the whole responsibility rested 
on the Commander-in-Chief. The sum- 
mary court martial applied to every mili- 
tary offence ; but instead of having the 
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Commander-in-Chief to confirm the sen- 
tence, the duty might be performed by 
any major in command of a detachment; 
he might command a baggage guard, or 
rear guard, or perhaps only a picket. 
The lives of our soldiers, therefore, 
would be at the mercy of a single colonel 
or major. His experience was that 
lawyers, when dealing with military 
matters, sacrificed all their ideas of law 
and equity. He believed that the intro- 
duction of this clause would very se- 
riously demoralize all courts martial, 
and have an extremely bad effect. 

GrnERAL BURNABY said, that serious 
complaints had been made to him by 
licensed victuallers of the inadequate 
compensation made to them- for the ac- 
commodation they afforded to soldiers 
on the line of march; and he must say 
he thought, when he considered that 
134d. was all they received for the stipu- 
lated refreshment they had to provide, 
exclusive of the lodging and attendance 
of 23d. in return for attendance and 
plenty of elbow-room for the troopers, 
their complaints were not unreasonable. 
He thought those allowances were very 
insufficient, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would see his way to aug- 
menting them. 

Str HENRY FLETCHER said, his 
opinion was that the new mode of pun- 
ishment would have little effect in the 
field. There was a certain class of men 
who would rather be punished than oc- 
cupy an unpleasant and dangerous post 
on guard or picket in an enemy’s coun- 


try. 
Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


UOTION. 


—$ on Qo — 


HIGHWAYS—MAINTENANCE OF MAIN 
ROADS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. EK. W. HARCOURT, in rising to 
move a Resolution to the effect that part 
of the maintenance of main roads ought 
to be defrayed from other sources than 
county rates, said: Sir, we maintain that, 
in the present depressed state of the 
agricultural interests it would be mani- 
festly unfair to lay upon the land any 
inordinate burdens. We maintain that 
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particular class of property for benefits 
which are received by the whole country; 
and we say that if we find the income 
of the country amounts to £900,000,000, 
and if only about £250,000,000 is as- 
sessed for local rates, and if £650,000,000 
pays nothing whatever under this head, 
then a gross injustice is being perpe- 
trated. Why, may we ask, should such 
partiality be exercised in matters which 
concern all householders alike, whether 
their incomes are derived from personal 
or from real property ? Some justice has 
been done in these respects in the matter 
of the county police ; but there is another 
thing which presses very heavily and 
with great inequality upon the county 
ratepayers, and that is the highway 
rate. In the days of turnpikes, each 
man paid for the roads according to the 
use he made of them—a fairer arrange- 
ment could not be conceived—now, how- 
ever, the unfortunate individual through 
whose lands the highways may pass are 
made to pay, not only for the accommo- 
dation which they themselves receive, 
but for the benefit received by the gene- 
ral public. Benefit received is a very 
fair test—I may say the only fair test— 
for the imposition of taxation for local 
purposes. I do not suppose that turn- 
pikes will ever be restored. The incon- 
venience of putting your hand into your 
pocket to satisfy the toll-keeper was the 
cause of doing away with a just impost. 
The alternative which has been resorted 
to of making a portion of the public pay 
for the accommodation of the whole is 
founded upon no equitable basis. Why, 
we may well ask, shall a brewer who 
has been in the habit of paying £500 or 
£1,000 per annum in tolls for the use of 
the roads over which he has conveyed 
the beer with which he has supplied his 
customers suddenly find himself de- 
livered from this expense, without any 
benefit to the public in a reduction in 
the price of beer; and why should this 
bounty be taken from the scantily filled 
pockets of the rural classes alone? It 
may be argued, neither would it be fair 
that the unbenefited public should be 
taxed for the sake of greasing the 
brewer’s wheels; granted, but it would 
be unfairer still that a small portion of 
the public should bear the whole of the 
burden, and that small portion, too, 
which is also so heavily taxed in the 
matter of poor rates and school rates. 
I suppose that the public at large, who 
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have no interest in inquiring into these 
things, are utterly ignorant of the extent 
to which this injustice is carried ; it must 
be ignorance alone which keeps down 
the righteous indignation of right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite, whose 
liberal hearts would be sorely hurt if 
they were fully aware of the injustice 
and oppression to which their brother 
men are subjected in country districts. 
The tale would be too pitiful if I were to 
unfold it all atonce. I wish to spare the 
feelings of a Liberal and a sensitive Go- 
vernment ; and, therefore, for the present 
at least, I will make no allusion to the 
poor rate and the school rate grievance. 
I will simply narrate a few facts relating 
to the maintenance of main roads. It is 
not my desire to plague the House with 
statistics, and I will take the position of 
one highway district as fairly demon- 
strative of the whole. The Bullingdon 
highway district, near Oxford, consists of 
an aggregation of 49 parishes, and we 
find that the expenditure has increased 
in this district from £2,668 8s. in 1872 
to £4,945 19s. 10d. in 1880. Turnpike 
roads began to fall upon the common 
fund of the Bullingdon Highway Board, 
under the piecemeal legislation of the 
Turnpike Continuance Acts, in 1872; 
and the expenses of repairing turnpike 
roads were, with the salaries of the offi- 
cers, &c., the only charges which from 
that date fell upon the common fund, 
until the 41 & 42 Vict. ce. 77, caused 
all the expenses of the Highway Boards 
to fall upon the common fund. This 
gave but little relief to the Bullingdon 
Board, as the general effect of the Act 
was to relieve the small urban places at 
the expense of large rural parishes. 
Clause 13 of the Act above quoted pro- 
vides that disturnpiked roads shall be- 
come main roads, and that half the ex- 
pense of their maintenance shall be con- 
tributed out of the county rates, on the 
certificate of the surveyor that the roads 
have been properly maintained. What 
I should like to propose would be that 
part of the expenses mentioned in the 
above clause shall be contributed out of 
money provided by Parliament. I would 
propose that the whole of the expenses 
of the maintenance of main roads should, 
in the first place, be borne by the county 
authority, and that the county authority, 
in its turn, should be recouped by the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury as far as one-half of those expenses 
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were concerned. The payment by the 
Treasury should be dependent upon the 
certificate of a surveyor, to the effect 
that the main roads in respect to which 
a contribution was to be made had been 
maintained to his satisfaction. It strikes 
me thatallthisis very simpleand very just. 
I do not know, of course, how my proposi- 
tion may commend itself or the contrary 
to Her Majesty’s Government—but this 
I know—that if they are in earnest in 
wishing to assist the agricultural classes, 
they will give that assistance in a way 
which will be of real use to those whom 
they profess themselves desirous to serve. 
I have a letter here from a tenant farmer 
in Oxfordshire—not a tenant of my own 
—which perhaps the House will permit 
me to read— 


‘Dear Sir,—I find that in the old turnpike 
days, and having a turnpike close to my house, 
I used to contract with the gatekeeper for £4 a- 
year ; now, sometimes, according to the new Act, 
we get a shilling rate, out of which I have to pay 
about a fourth, which comes to over £20 instead 
of £4. I have heard from good authority that 
it saves “one of our local brewers over £500 a- 
year. Now, if you could bring in a Bill, either 
to put up the gates again or remedy this evil in 
some way or other, so that those who used the 
roads should keep them in repair, it would be of 
more benefit to the farmers than the Ground 
Game Act or doing away with the malt tax. 
Then, again, there are the school and sanitary 
rates, which are extra within the last few years; 
4 I think the highway rate the most unfair of 
all.” 


I see that my Resolution is to be met on 
the other side by moving the Previous 
Question. What does the Previous 
Question mean? Why, it means pro- 
crastination, it means delay, it means 
appointing Committees, it means falling 
back upon the general question. What 
it does not mean is giving immediate 
relief to the agricultural interests. It 
is just the same as if a man were dying 
of hunger, and a physician were to 
come, and instead of giving him the 
nourishment he required, he were to 
say he would go home and form a com- 
mittee of his sisters, and his cousins, 
and his aunts, and they would consider 
the general question. When that silly 
man came back he would find his 
patient dead. I know I shall be met 
with the statement that, if any assist- 
ance is given to rural districts in these 
matters, justice would require that an 
equal assistance should be given to 
urban districts—and I shall be told that 
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urban places have made no complaints 
under this head. Here I am afraid I 
shall be obliged to ask the House to 
follow me into a few statistics, in order 
that I may make good my case. The 
population of rural districts numbers 
about 10,000,000, and is located upon 
about 34,000,000 of acres of land. The 
population of the urban districts num- 
bers about 13,000,000, and is located 
upon about 3,250,000 acres of land. 
The number of horses and vehicles kept 
by the urban population throughout the 
country is, as compared to those kept 
by the rural population, as about seven 
to one—as may be gathered from the 
horse and carriage licence Returns. The 
rural population maintain 106,000 miles 
of highways — exclusive of turnpike 
roads — at a cost, according to the 
Returns made to Parliament for the 
years 1872-3, of £1,487,820; besides 
which the turnpike roads cost in main- 
tenance during the same years £787,620. 
It isin the matter of this last item of 
expenditure that we seek relief. And 
now let us turn to the position of the 
urban population. According to the 
same Returns, and in the same years, we 
find that the cost of highways in urban 
districts—that is, in cities, towns, local 
boards, &c., independent of the Metro- 
polis, amounted to £1,061,098, which is 
£426,722 less than is paid by the rural 
population, without any reference to the 
main roads, which, as we have seen, 
cost £787,620; and these two sums 
taken together show an excess of pay- 
ments of £1,204,342 by the rural over 
the urban populations. I have said 
before that it is only in respect of main 
roads—that is to say, disturnpiked roads 
—that we seek relief. Let us consider 
a little what turnpike roads were origin- 
ally constructed for. They were made 
for the purpose of connecting centres of 
population comprised in urban districts. 
They are required by the country at 
large for commercial, postal, and mili- 
tary purposes. We have deduced that 
of the entire population of the country 
a very small proportion pays anything 
to local rates; we have deduced that the 
urban population pays considerably less 
for their highway accommodation than 
is paid by the rural population; we have 
deduced that since the abolition of turn- 
pikes the municipal boroughs pay no- 
thing whatever towards the maintenance 
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of main roads, although they use them on 
equal terms with the rural population, 
and with an excess of seven times the 
horse and carriage power; we have de- 
duced that the main roads were con- 
structed for the benefit of the nation; 
and it is a fact that any individual may 
prosecute any local highway authority 
if the roads are not maintained to his 
satisfaction, and to suit his convenience. 
I think, then, Sir, I have logically 
arrived at the conclusion that to relieve 
the public from contributing to the main- 
tenance of main roads, and to throw the 
whole burden upon the country rate- 
payer, is manifestly unjust. I do not 
know what Government and what Party 
are going to redress these grievances. 
They ought not to be Party questions. 
I am well assured, however, of this— 
that these grievances are so real and so 
crying in their nature that some Govern- 
ment and some Party will be forced into 
redressing them before long. I beg to 
move the Resolution which stands in my 
name. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET, in seconding the 
Motion, thanked his hon. Friend for the 
great ability and the remarkable modera- 
tion with which he had introduced that 
subject. He hoped that the Government 
would not refuse to accede to the mode- 
rate and reasonable demand just made 
by his hon. Friend, who, he thought, 
had established his case. They were 
not now asked to enter into an elaborate 
discussion of so important an investiga- 
tion as that of a re-adjustment of local 
taxation. There was no better test of 
the civilization of a country than the 
state of completeness and perfection of 
its roads. In early times, when manu- 
factures were slight and trade but scarce, 
a few ordinary bridle roads were suffi- 
cient to carry on the commercial trans- 
actions of the nation. Now, however, 
we had a costly system of well-kept 
roads intersecting the country in every 
direction. The roads of the United 
Kingdom, including highways and turn- 
pike roads, were not maintained for less 
than about £7,000,0u0 sterling per an- 
num. The fact was that the roads were 
used by all, they were wanted by all, and 
they ought to be paid for by all. The turn- 
pike system did provide that those who 
used the roads paid for them in propor- 
tion to their use of them. The turnpike 
system was dead, and he did not propose 
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that it should be revived in any way. 
In anticipation of the ultimate discon- 
tinuance of the system, each Turnpike 
Act was passed for a limited time. The 
Acts were renewed singly for limited 
periods, and they had gradually ex- 
pired one by one. If it had not been 
for the existence of the railway system, 
the turnpikes could not have been ex- 
tinguished without a material contribu- 
tion from the State towards the expense 
of the roads. The injustice of leaving 
them a charge on the local rates would 
have been so glaring that a remedy 
must have been found forthwith. The 
fact that the railways had taken a great 
amount of the traffic that would other- 
wise have gone on the roads had had 
the effect of minimizing the grievance ; 
but it was none the less a grievance ; 
and any grievance, however small, was 
felt with severity in the present depressed 
condition of agriculture. The particular 
grievance they desired to discuss was 
that of the main roads. Since 1870 
15,000 miles of road had been disturn- 
piked ; and, assuming the cost of main- 
tenance to be £30 a-mile, the annual 





charge thrown upon the rates would be 
close upon £500,000 sterling. The only 
reason why there had been no combi- 
nation to resist this result was that the 
Acts had expired one by one. But now 
it was possible to realize as a whole the 
burden which had been thrown on the 
county rates. Assuming the case to be 
made out, the question was how relief 
was to be given, and to be given im- 
mediately, and as a temporary expedient. 
It was not suggested that there should 
be a Government subvention in per- 
petuity; but if there were to be one, it 
would be a temporary expedient to en- 
able the case to be dealt with this 
Session without legislation. As to other 
suggestions, there might be a new horse 
tax ora new wheel tax. He was not pre- 
pared to advocate either, but he would 
not discard them. There were difficul- 
ties in the way of imposing new taxes 
and reviving old ones. One difficulty 
was that such taxes would have to be 
accompanied by the great evil of exemp- 
tions. He had suggested the transfer 
to the local authorities of the dog tax, 
which was largely collected through the 
agency of the country police, and in Ire- 
land was paid over to the local autho- 
rities in aid of local taxation. There 
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was the possibility of the future transfer 
of the house tax to the local authorities, 
and some such scheme might be the ul- 
timate solution of the difficulty. In any 
scheme care must be taken that the re- 
lief was greatest where the grievance 
was most keenly felt. At present there 
was an absence of Returns to enable them 
to work out in detail any definite plan 
for the transfer of taxation. A Return of 
1872 was valueless because it omitted the 
dog tax, which produced over £300,000 ; 
and this and a later Return were also 
valueless because they adopted areas 
which did not coincide with those adopted 
for local taxation. Those who complained 
could not come forward with a complete 
remedy because the necessary informa- 
tion was not accessible to them. If they 
could not come forward with any defi- 
nite scheme of their own, there was no- 
thing left to them but to place such a 
proposal as that made by his hon. Friend 
before the House as a temporary expe- 
dient. It was for the Government to 
consider and settle a method of dealing 
with the question. There were two 
Amendments on the Paper, and a third, 
of which Notice had been given; and, 
without suspecting the hon. Members 
who had given those Notices, he believed 
their Amendments shadowed forth the 
nature of the official reply. He should 
be pleased to think that the official reply 
would be the promise of a remedy; but 
he feared it would be an admission of 
the fact that the Bill of 1878 required to 
be remedied. He did not deny that fact ; 
but that would merely mean indefinite 
delay. Again, it might be said that 
there was a Committee of the House of 
Lords sitting. No doubt there was. But 
that Committee sat last year, and might, 

for aught he knew, sit next year. They 
might look forward to a very valuable 

Report from that Committee ; but that, 

again, meant delay, and what was de- 

manded was immediate action. Then, 
again, the official reply might be that 
the proposed transfer of taxation would 
require the establishment of a County 
Board. But the demand of his hon. 
Friend might well be complied with 

while the scheme as to a County Board 
was being matured. The question of 
the incidence of taxation would be re- 
ferred to. But figures of a rateable 
value were misleading, because the 
burden of taxation was in proportion to 
the ability to‘pay. These figures gave 
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no notion of the ability to pay, and 
throughout the whole of the length of 
England the ability of the farmers to 
pay was less now than it had ever been 
during the present generation. He had 
often heard it asked—‘‘ Why did the far- 
mer make such a fuss when 1d. in the 
pound was added to his rates?” He 
would tell the House why the farmer 
was entitled to complain of such an ad- 
dition. Let them take the case of a 
farmer whose rent was £300 a-year. 
His income was assumed to be half his 
rent, and the Income Tax was levied on 
that amount. The addition of 1d. in 
the pound in the Income Tax would 
mean the payment by him of 150d., 
while the addition of 1d. to the rates 
would mean the payment of an addi- 
tional 300d. His case was aggravated 
by comparison with that of his neigh- 
bour. A man with an income of £150 
a-year, living in a house close by, would 
pay the same amount of Income Tax as 
the farmer; but as he would probably 
live in a house rated at £20, a 1d. rate 
would only take 20d. from him; so that 
each 1d. rate would hit one man 15 
times as hard as it hit the other. He 
had always taken a deep interest in this 
question, and not the less that his entire 
constituency were interested in it, and 
considered their case so strong that they 
could not wait. The Amendments, on 
the other hand, simply said wait. The 
farmers said they had waited too long 
already. The demand put forward was 
a reasonable one, and it was urged on 
behalf of that eminently loyal class, the 
British farmer. They asked for justice 
and no more; and he confidently ap- 
pealed to the sense of justice of the Go- 
vernment not to refuse the present very 
reasonable demand. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That in the opinion of this House, it is 
expedient so to amend ‘The Highway Act, 
1878,’ that part of the maintenance of main 
roads may be defrayed from other sources than 
county rates.’’—(Mr. Harcourt.) 


Mr. J. W. PEASE said, that he had 
listened with great attention to the two 
speeches made by his hon. Friends in 
favour of this Motion; and no one who 
represented a county constituency but 
must sympathize with his hon. Friends 
in the object which they had in view. 
It had been stated by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Somerset (Mr. R. 
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H. Paget) that the annual cost of the 
roads in England and Scotland was 
something like £7,000,000; but Ireland 
and Scotland were entirely out of the 
question in dealing with the highways 
of England and Wales, while it should 
be borne in mind that his hon. Friend 
had also included in his calculation 
the very large extent of the roads main- 
tained in the Metropolis and other local 
authorities. The actual cost of the 
highways in England and Wales was 
£1,800,000 per annum ; but, according 
to a Return published in 1878, he found 
that the maintenance of the disturnpiked 
turnpike roads from 1870 to that year 
was something under £200,000. There 
was also a Return which showed that 
the turnpikes which would probably be 
disturnpiked during the following five 
years might be put roughly at £80,000 
more, so that the House was now asked 
practically to deal with a sum of 
£280,000; and it was of one-half that 
amount, or £140,000, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Harcourt) proposed to relieve the 
highway authorities by placing it on 
the Consolidated Fund. Now, there 
could be no doubt that there was a great 
feeling of soreness among the farmers, 
because of the fact that the highway 
rate and other rates had come upon 
them one after another. He found that 
in one Union in his locality there had 
been an increase of taxation of 91d. 
in the pound in the aggregate; and, 
under these circumstances, it was no 
wonder that they looked round to 
see in what manner relief was to be 
obtained. He was one of those who 
were of opinion that unless we had 
much better harvests than we had 
had for the last two or three years, 
the farmer would have little less than 
ruin staring him in the face. His sym- 
pathies, therefore, went very much with 
every attempt which was made to relieve 
him from any portion of his burden. The 
position of the landlords, he might add, 
was only one degree better. They had 
largely reduced their rents; they had, 
too, epent large sums of money in 
drainage and other improvements, in 
order to keep the farmers in good 
heart. Again, there were settlements, 
and other encumbrances, which they 
had to meet out of depleted pockets. 
Taking, then, £140,000 as the figure, the 
farmers would repay about half that sum 
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in Income Tax, and that would reduce 
the amount to £70,000, or, at most, 
£75,000. Still, he could not make up 
his mind to think that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Oxfordshire was right 
in asking the House to deal with the 
question before it by putting his hand 
into the Imperial pocket to make up the 
deficiency. Was his hon. Friend pre- 
pared, he would ask in the first place, 
for a large system of Government in- 
spection, for that must be the result of 
his Motion if carried? For his own 
part, he should by no means like to see 
a new race of Government Inspectors 
sent into the country to interfere with 
the highway rates. But there was 
another difficulty in the way of his hon. 
Friend, and that was that the Highway 
Act, as to the main roads, applied only 
to England and Wales, and he could 
searcely ask Ireland and Scotland to 
contribute. Now, he should like to read 
a few lines from the evidence given be- 
fore the Committee of the House of 
Lords by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Hampshire (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth). 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
whether the hon. Gentleman was in Or- 
der in quoting from a Report which had 
not been laid before the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand the 
hon. Member to be about to quote from 
a Parliamentary Paper. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE said, the Paper 
was one which had been delivered last 
year, or early this Session ; and the right 
hon. Gentleman to whom he referred, 
in answer to a question which had 
been put to him, stated that, in his 
opinion, the cases in which the in- 
habitants of the country parishes re- 
ceived no benefit from the turnpike 
roads were comparatively rare, and that 
the cases in which the owners of pro- 
perty derived no benefit from them were 
still rarer; while to throw the charge 
for their maintenance on the central 
authority would, in his opinion, neces- 
sitate a system of interference which 
was open to objection. As for the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Oxfordshire, he 
thought the principle was wrong; but 
he must, at the same time, express a 
hope that his right hon. Friends on the 
Bench below him would deal with the 
question as soon as the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. There could be no doubt 
that the Act of 1878 ought to be amended, 
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and he hoped right hon. Gentlemen 
would deal with it as soon as they 
had the opportunity. That Act was 
one of those unfortunate measures 
which was rushed through the House 
when nearly all the Memhers had gone 
homewards. The 16th of August was 
the date on which it received the Royal 
Assent; but had it been subjected to 
patient scrutiny, which hon. Gentlemen 
on the Opposition side and many hon. 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side would 
have applied to it, he believed that it 
would never have become law in its pre- 
sent undigested form. The Act had 
caused great inconveniences and anoma- 
lies. Under the Act certain thorough- 
fares were to be made main roads. As 
far as the district in which he resided 
was concerned, the question of main 
roads operated most unfairly. Al- 
though it was a moorland district one- 
third of the moiety fell on the county 
rate of the cost of main roads, and 
received nothing whatever in return 
for that contribution. He had no 
doubt that what occurred in his dis- 
trict occurred in the districts of many 
hon. Members. There were other ano- 
malies occasioned by the establishment 
of district rating under the Act of 1878— 
for instance, one township with a mile 
and a-half of road, which used to cost 
them £100 to £150 per annum, now 
had to pay £900 a-year ; whilst another 
moorland township, with about 54 miles 
of road, which used to cost about £7 10s. 
per mile, now escaped by a payment of 
little more than half that amount. In 
addition, under the Act of 1878, unless 
action was taken to dismain turnpike 
roads before February of the following 
year, they remained main roads for ever, 
although it might have been a mere acci- 
dent that steps were not taken in the 
short space of time allowed to the Justices 
todeal withthem. He could not support 
the Motion, because he thought it would 
produce an infraction of a principle 
which he thought most of them assented 
to. The Select Committee of 1870 re- 
ported to the House that in any reform 
of the existing local taxation it was ex- 
pedient to adjust the system of rating in 
such a manner that the owners and the 
occupiers might be brought to feel an 
immediate interest in the increase or de- 
crease of local expenditure and in the 
administration of local affairs, and that 
it was expedient to make the owners as 
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well as the occupiers directly liable for 
a certain proportion of the rates. He 
believed these highway rates required 
an entire revision. The present mode of 
taxation was exceedingly irritating to 
the farmer. It was all very well for 
philosophers to say that the owner of 
land was the man on whom ultimately 
the burden of rates fell. For a genera- 
tion the incidence of taxation fell upon 
the man who was the immediate occu- 
pier of the soil. Though he sympa- 
thized very much with the object of the 
Motion, he begged to move as an Amend- 
ment that all the words after ‘‘ expe- 
dient” be omitted, in order to insert— 

“To amend ‘ The Highway Act, 1878,’ and 
especially those portions of the said Act which 
relate to main roads.” 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out all the words after the word 
“ expedient,” in order to add the words “ to 
amend ‘The Highway Act, 1878,’ and espe- 
cially those portions of the said Act which re- 
late to main roads,’”’—(Mr. J. W. Pease,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. WALROND, in supporting the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Harcourt) urged that the pre- 
sent system of highway rating was 
most inequitable. Only one-fifth of the 
property of the nation was real pro- 
perty, and he held that other kinds of 
property should bear a share of the 
burden, which had become much heavier 
than it was before the passing of the 
Act. There was, undoubtedly, a great 
amount of discontent existing in the 
country on this subject; it had caused 
more heart-burning during the last 10 
years than any other question, and they 
could not conceal from themselves that 
the evil must be removed. He could 
mention, from his knowledge of Devon, 
a great many conspicuous instances of 
the way in which the burden of main- 
taining the highways had increased, and 
from information received from other 
counties—such as Nottinghamshire and 
Norfolk—he had no doubt that the same 
thing was happening all over England. 
When, to quote a phrase used by one of 
his correspondents, the whole country 
was ‘‘seething with discontent,” it was 
evidently high time to remove the griev- 
ance of which the agriculturists com- 
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plained. Admitting the desirability of 
doing so, it became a question whether 
it could best be done by the means pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend. The idea that 
special taxes should be imposed with 
that object might be dismissed at once. 
All things considered, he held with his 
hon. Friend that the old turnpike roads, 
having been originally made for Im- 
perial purposes, ought to be maintained 
by Imperial funds. Indeed, he went 
further than his hon. Friend, and would 
throw on those funds not a moiety of the 
charge, but the whole. It had been 
suggested, but not in the House, that 
the turnpikes should be replaced ; but 
that, in his opinion, would be an absur- 
dity and an inconvenience, to say no- 
thing of the fact that the cost of keep- 
ing up the turnpikes themselves was a 
serious percentage of the sum collected. 
His hon. Friend asked only that a 
moiety of the expense should be borne 
by the Imperial funds ; but he feared he 
knew the answer that would be given 
by the Government. They would pro- 
bably say that, pending the inquiries by 
the House of Lords and a Royal Com- 
mission, the matter ought to be allowed 
to rest. That was very much to be re- 
gretted, as the Government had it in 
their power, by granting the demands of 
Chambers of Agriculture all over Eng- 
land, to do a much-needed act of jus- 
tice. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE ex- 
pressed his astonishment both at the 
ingenuity with which the Motion had 
been drawn and at the speech of the 
hon. Member who had seconded it. The 
Resolution had evidently been drawn up 
so as to catch all sorts of votes; and 
when he looked at it he thought the 
hon. Member must have crossed the 
House and obtained the assistance of 
his right hon. and learned Relative the 
Home Secretary. ‘‘ The hand was the 
hand of Esau, but the voice was the 
voice of Jacob.’’ However, the meaning 
of the Motion was clear. It meant a 
long pull and a strong pull and a pull 
altogether at the public purse, and an 
immediate increase of the grant in aid 
of local taxation, such as was now given 
in aid of the police rate. He thought 
that that recommendation had been dis- 
posed of by the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Durham (Mr. 
J. W. Pease). It was an objection to the 
Motion that it touched a single part of 
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the question which the Act of 1878 was 
intended to solve. That Act had pro- 
duced great dissatisfaction in many ways 
and was very imperfect, partly, perhaps, 
on account of the haste with which it 
had been passed ; but the subject would 
have to be dealt with as a whole. A 
decision of the late Attorney General 
had given great dissatistaction, by which, 
if it were sought to dismain any part of 
a road, the whole of it must be dis- 
mained. That decision had been ques- 
tioned by lawyers of as great eminence 
as the late Attorney General himself; 
but the result had been that many miles 
of road had been made main roads which 
ought never to have been made so. 
Then difficulty had arisen from the clause 
by which half the costs had to be paid 
back to the local authorities by the 
county authorities. He did not think 
that those who had passed the Bill had 
at all realized the complexity of the 
system and of accounts. The county 
was in account with every urban and 
rural highway authority, and with every 
separate highway parish. There was a 
tendency to confuse Quarter Session 
boroughs and urban sanitary authorities. 
It was only the former which were kept 
distinct from the county authority. In 
boroughs other than Quarter Session 
boroughs county rates were paid, and 
half the cost of main roads was repaid 
by the county authorities. Thus great 
complexity of accounts wascaused. Some- 
times claims for a quarter of a mile of 
main road were sent in; such claims had 
to be examined, and it was sometimes a 
year before such claims could be settled. 
He had had personal experience of the 
difficulty of dealing with such claims in 
his own county, where he had much 
trouble in getting two small urban sani- 
tary authorities to send in their claims. 
Then there was a difficulty in framing 
what might be called the County Budget, 
as the year was divided for different 
purposes in different manners. The 
county financial year ran from the Ist 
of January to the 31st of December; 
the highway financial year began with 
the 25th of March; and it had been 
held that the recent Act for making the 
accounts of local authorities run to even 
dates did not apply to county autho- 
rities. Then there was the question 
of overlapping areas, as the high- 
way district and the district under the 
Board of Guardians were not coincident. 
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That difficulty had, to some extent, been 
dealt with in the Bill passed by the late 
Government; and he was glad to acknow- 
ledge that the Bill had, in that respect, 
been of real service. But the cardinal 
fault of the Act of 1878 was that it gave 
the county authority no control over the 
money it paid to the local highway 
authorities, and hence an extravagant 
expenditure had arisen. If he could 
not support the Motion, it was not be- 
cause he did not concur in the end at 
which it aimed; but he took a different 
view of the means best adapted to se- 
cure that end. It must not either be 
forgotten that the abolition of the turn- 
pike system threw bridges as well as 
roads upon the county rates. In his own 
county, in 1876, the cost of maintaining 
bridges was only £780; but now it was 
£2,148. It was true that part of that 
expenditure ought to be placed to capital 
account, as many bridges were in a state 
of disrepair; but there was, without 
doubt, and there still would be, a great 
increase in the annual cost of bridges. 
He thought there was far too great a 
tendency to ask for Government help. 
There was always a cry for assistance 
out of Imperial taxation. That was a 
great evil. If persisted in, the result 
would be that the sound principles of 
local self-government would be under- 
mined. Government help meant Go- 
vernment interference, and that inter- 
ference operated as a stimulus to bad 
administration. It encouraged the ten- 
dency, already rife, to spend 5s. in order 
to get back 2s. 6d. ; and the local autho- 
rities were too apt to overlook the fact 
that, in the end, 7s. 6d. had really to be 
paid in one formoranothor. Instead of 
asking that the Consolidated Fund should 

bear the burden of bad administration, 

it would be far better to preserve local 
independence, to avoid Government in- 
terference, and to bring about good and 

economical administration. He knew of 
instances in which that would effect a 

saving of double the amount ever likely 

to be obtained from Government by any 

form of grant in aid. He had worked 
the matter out for one locality, and he 
believed that what was true there was 
more or less true of the whole of Eng- 
land. The Government might, perhaps, 
render useful assistance by appointing 
a surveyor for each great Poor Law 

division and placing his services at the 
disposal of the county and local autho- 
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rities. But he deprecated Government 
interference in the matter of roads. He 
would much prefer that the Government 
should bear a larger share of the cost of 
education, for that was not an hereditary 
charge on the land, as roads and bridges 
had always been considered to be. But 
otherwise he would look rather to the 
reform of units of administration within 
county boundaries andthe strengthening 
of the representative element as a means 
of increasing public interest in local 
managements and bringing about an 
economic and efficient system of local 
government in the counties. 

Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON: I 
will not follow the noble Lord the 
Member for Calne (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) into the intricacies of county 
government and administrative details 
through which he has carried us. The 
noble Lord seems to have wandered 
rather far from the subject before us. 
I will venture to recall the House into 
the simpler and purer atmosphere of 
fact and principle. But first let us wel- 
come the appearance of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister on that 
Bench, who comes like a Deus ex machina 
among us, and who acknowledges by his 
presence that the subject is a dignus vin- 
dice nodus, which it undoubtedly is in its 
larger issues. Sir, the extent of the 
turnpike roads in England and Wales 
is about 20,000 miles, of which 15,000, 
or just three-quarters, have been dis- 
turnpiked; and their cost in counties 
and boroughs—for we must not separate 
the boroughs—is about £750,000 a-year; 
or, in round numbers, when the present 
and prospective roads are disturnpiked, 
the cost will amount to something like 
£1,000,000. We simply ask, now that 
tolls are done away with, and car- 
riages and horses pay nothing, that 
this charge shall not be unjustly thrown 
upon the already over-taxed ratepayers 
in town and country, and more especially 
on the agricultural ratepayer—namely, 
the tenant farmer. It is often assumed, 
and we have already heard it to-night, 
that the maintenance of roads is an 
ancient and hereditary charge on land. 
Sir, it is nothing of the kind; it was a 
charge equally imposed on real and per- 
sonal property, as a local income tax. 
We all know that the Statute 43 Hiiz. 
imposed rates on personalty, ‘‘according 
to ability of the inhabitants of the 
parish,” and out of that rate the road 
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rate was afterwards directed partly to 
be paid. But there is a far stronger 
statute — namely, 3 Will. & Mary, c. 
7, which first imposed the rate. It is 
there directed that the rate for all roads, 
not main roads only, shall be paid by a 
rate not exceeding 6d. in the pound on 
lands, ‘‘ or 6d. for every £20 of personal 
estate ’’—that is to say, both personalty 
and land were taxed on an exactly equal 
basis. Now, neither of those statutes 
have ever been repealed. By a Oon- 
tinuance Act, passed every Session since 
1840, stock-in-trade is exempted from 
rating; but the Legislature has never 
dared to repeal either of those Acts. 
Well, now, 100 years ago or so, turn- 
pike trusts were created, and the main- 
tenance of main roads was taken off the 
shoulders of the ratepayers, or, rather, 
the charge was practically dormant. 
When the gates have been taken off, 
the ratepayers wake up to find the roads 
gradually thrown upon one species of 
property—that is to say, the incidence 
altered for the sake of convenience, and 
a most grievous and unjust charge 
thrown upon them, not only contrary to 
justice, but contrary to law; and that 
at a time when agriculture is suffering 
more than any other interest in the 
Kingdom. Give us Free Trade by all 
means; but give us also fair play. Do 
not handicap us in this intolerable man- 
ner. Do not take and tax us to the 
amount of half our income for national 
purposes, when other interests are only 
contributing 1-20th. Yes, Sir, one-half 
our income, as I shall presently show. 
For what is the amount of these rates? 
and what, first, is the amount of this 
charge for main roads in excess of what 
the tenant farmer, for instance, paid be- 
fore in tolls? Sir, we can compute 
it to the fraction of a penny. It is found 
—and any hon. Member may calculate 
it for himself—that on the average a 
tenant farmer formerly paid in tolls 
what would be equivalent to a rate of 
14d. or 2d. in the pound, and that not 
only paid his way, but covered the cost 
of collection and debt. Therefore, in 
doing away with turnpikes and the cost 
of collection and debt, the rural rate- 
payer ought to take his share in the 
economy, and his rate reduced to 1d. on 
the average. But what is the result? 
The tenant farmers are in most places 
paying a rate of 6d. in the pound ; and 
in some places a great deal more, in 
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consequence of the gates being taken 
off—that is to say, they are paying in 
many places a rate of 5d. in the pound 
in excess of what they ought to pay, or 
an income tax of 10d. in the pound for 
the general public; for a farmer is as- 
sessed by the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue on half his rent as his income, 
and therefore every 1d. he pays in rates 
is an income tax of 2d.in the pound. 
Now, as it is impossible to separate this 
question of the charge for main roads 
from the whole question of local taxa- 
tion, let me read a letter received from 
a clergyman in a Midland county on the 
subject of the intolerable burden of 
these rates— 

“T am rector and tithe owner in a parish 
skirted by a highway from London, very little 
used by the parish, as the land lies in other 
directions ; but it is charged on the ratepayers, 
My tithe average for 1880 amounted to £326. 
nearly the whole of my income; and I am as- 
sessed on tithe and house £303. The rates were 
—and I beg you to note the amount—for poor, 
highway, and school board, £80 16s., or over 5s. 
inthe pound. The reverse picture is this—1l. A 
parishioner, driving two carriages, four horses, 
and two carts, and enjoying an income of £4,000 
a-year, pays £25 yearly. 2. A Government 
clerk, with an income of £600, pays £11 3s. 3. 
A tradesman, turning over £7,000 a-year, driv- 
ing pony carriage, two carts, and two horses, 
pays £6 10s.,and so on. I have, in addition, 
Income Tax, insurances, dilapidations, ecclesias- 
tical fees, and all the poor to relieve. So much 
for oneself. ee As for the farmers, 
the land cannot bear the burdens. My tithe is 
unpaid, as they prefer to trust to the tender 
mercies of the parson rather than to those of 
the rate collector. One man failed, another cut 
his throat, another threw up his farm. The 
country all round here is woeful, going out of 
cultivation, ruined !’’ 


[Laughter.| Hon. Members opposite 
may laugh ; but to us on this side, who 
live among these men and see their suf- 
ferings, it is no laughing matter. It 
seems to me, Sir, like a tragedy of un- 
just taxation and ruin. Just consider, in 
this parish the rates are over 5s. in 
the pound to a farmer—that is, an In- 
come Tax of 10s. in the pound, and 
that in these days of confiscation and 
ruin. Well, Sir, so much for the law 
of the case and the incidence of these 
taxes, and now for the remedies. 
There are three modes, I think, or 
general lines of relief that are appli- 
cable for the main roads. First, as to 
the old system of tolls, which was un- 
doubtedly the fairest, I will only ob- 
serve, without suggesting the possi- 
bility of their revival, that the Govern- 
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ment is maintaining the system in South 
Wales under a Department of the Local 
Government Board. So that, while 
throwing these charges on the unfor- 
tunate ratepayers, in other places they 
are maintaining the toll system in their 
own district. Secondly, it has been sug- 
gested that the objects which formerly 
paid toll should now contribute by a 
carriage or wheel tax. That has much 
to recommend it on grounds of equity, 
and there is the precedent of the Isle of 
Man, where the roads are maintained by 
a wheel tax; but properly to distribute 
or graduate the tax would be found very 
difficult and invidious. If everyone paid 
in proportion to use, as they formerly 
paid in tolls, you would have to ask the 
doctor to pay £20 or £30, the miller 


. and tradesman to pay £40 or £50, and 


the brewer, perhaps, to pay £100. I 
have heard of cases where brewers and 
others have been saved £500 to £1,000 
in tolls by taking down the gates. There 
is the carriage tax that might be still 
collected by Government, and made over, 
by way of contribution, to the repairing 
authorities; but that would amount al- 
most to a charge on the Consolidated 
Fund, and you might as well put }d. on 
the Income Tax. Then, thirdly, there 
is the principle of extending the area or 
incidence of the tax generally, and there 
I would call attention again to the pro- 
visions of the Statute of Will. § Mary, 
which I quoted before. One suggestion 
is to extend the rate to the boroughs 
within the county whose vehicles use the 
roads. There would probably be oppo- 
sition to that, and I am not in favour 
of it, because there would be con- 
stant friction of authorities as to the 
main roads repairable ; but it must not 
be forgotten that there are many miles 
of disturnpiked road in boroughs, and I 
am entirely in favour of subverting them 
in the same way as the county roads. 
Then there is an alternative which finds 
favour in some quarters, of dividing this 
and other rates between landlord and 
tenant. Well, that would be a very in- 
adequate relief; but Iam in favour of 
the landlord paying a fair share of 
rates, on the ground that it will improve 
the administration, and I think also get 
more attention paid to these subjects in 
this House. But you will find it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to share the 
rates administered by an old authority. 
If you constitute a new authority and a 
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new rate, there is no difficulty ; and you 
have the cattle plague rate as a pre- 
cedent. I am entirely in favour, for in- 
stance, of the school board rate being 
shared, and if we create a new River 
Conservancy Board that rate should be 
shared. But you must, of course, give 
equal representation to owners, and with 
regard to any old rates and old autho- 
rities—such as roads and poor—you 
have to deal with leasehold property as 
well as representation, which makes any 
change exceedingly difficult. Then there 
is a third alternative, which will, per- 
haps, be found the most simple—namely, 
to apportion or appropriate an Imperial 
tax by way of subvention—such as the 
house tax. That exactly represents a 
local Income Tax, and was proposed once 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr.Goschen) to be given 
up for poor relief. It should not be 
handed over to the local authority, but 
dispensed by the Government under in- 
spection: If this tax were applied, half 
to the in-door poor, and half to the cost 
of main roads, it would, in myopinion, be 
an equitable settlement of those two 
questions, and lead to economy and 
sound administration. But it will be 
said by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Gladstone), or anyone else 
filling the Office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—‘‘ If you take this £1,600,000, 
you are practically taking it out of the 
national purse ; I must make it up some- 
how.” {[{Mr. Guapstone: Hear, hear! } 
I entirely sympathize with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and I will say at once 
that Iam opposed to general charges 
on the Consolidated Fund ; but special 
grants appropriated to special taxes 
which can be increased or lowered are 
very different things; and that is the 
direction in which we should go in this 
great question, for it is a great question. 
There is asum of nearly £2,000,000 now 
charged upon the Treasury for police 
and lunatics. Now, what produces crime 
and lunacy? Why, intemperance. If 
all the crime and lunacy that comes 
from intemperance were got rid of, we 
should not ask for any contribution from 
the Treasury for those purposes at all: 
and, therefore, this grant for police and 
lunatics should be thrown on the excise 
-—}d. a gallon on beer, and a similar 
charge on spirits, would meet the case, 
and set free the present chargeto balance 
the house tax. I must apologize, Sir, 
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for enlarging on the subject; but it is 
quite impossible to deal with the fringe 
of the question on rational grounds 
without going futher into the bearings 
of local taxation. What I suggest now, 
in supporting the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Harcourt), 
is that an immediate temporary grant 
from the Exchequer be made for one or 
two years until the whole question can 
be fairly dealt with—that is, a sort of 
rate-in-aid; and one additional reason 
for that is that, owing to the state in 
which the roads were given up, the pre- 
sent ratepayers are having to re-make 
them. I should include all disturn- 
piked roads in boroughs ; in some places, 
a very heavy charge for a mile in 
a borough costs more than double a mile 
in the country. And as regards Scot- 
land and Ireland, which have been men- 
tioned, they ought certainly to be also 
included ; wherever the house tax is 
payable there the relief should be given. 
I thank the House for the patience with 
which it has listened to the somewhat 
extended statement I have been com- 
pelled to make to bring out what ap- 
pears to me the full bearings of this 
large subject. 

Mr. DODSON said, he had listened 
with sympathy and interest to the va- 
rious speeches which had been made that 
night on the subject, because, as a resi- 
dent in the country, he knew where and 
how the shoe pinched, particularly with 
regard to the highway rate. In these 
times every increase of an old rate, 
or every additional new rate, was most 
severely felt by the agriculturists, who 
had suffered so recently from bad sea- 
sons. Highway rates, in particular, 
had increased of recent years, and they 
had appeared to grow more than they 
really had, because highway districts 
had been created, involving a certain 
shifting of burdens between parishes. 
The result was that the parishes which 
suffered by the new arrangement natu- 
rally remembered it and cried out, while 
the parishes that gained quite as naturally 
forgot it and remained silent. There 
was no doubt, also, that often when a 
highway district was first created it in- 
volved an increase of total expenditure, 
because a highway district took over the 
roads of some parishes in very bad con- 
dition, and the new Board had to put 
them in repair, and it was well known 
how very expensive it was to put in good 
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order roads which had been allowed to 
get thoroughly out of repair. Another 
cause of the addition to highway rates 
was the extinction of turnpike trusts and 
the charge upon highway rates of roads 
formerly maintained by toll. Within 
the last 10 years highway rates had in- 
creased by £400,000. They had grown 
up from £1,300,000 to £1,700,000. Some 
hon. Gentlemen had shed a tear of regret 
over the abandonment of turnpikes. 
(‘*No, no!” ] He was glad to hear 
that disclaimer, for he looked upon the 
turnpike system as the most extravagant 
mode of maintaining roads which the in- 
genuity of man or of fiend could devise. 
Though highway rates had increased by 
£400,000, the actual cost of the roads 
had diminished by £130,000, because 
tolls had been reduced by £530,000. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Harcourt) claimed Im- 
perial support for the roads on the 
ground of the facilities they afforded for 
military and commercial transport. { Mr. 
Harcourt: I said originally.| He was 
glad to hear the correction, because, 
since railways had been created, road 
traffic had become year by year more 
and more local and subsidiary; aud, 
therefore, the justification fur looking 
upon roads as a matter of Imperial 
charge had been year by year diminish- 
ing. He looked with great fear upon 
any proposition which would enable any 
person to put a hand into the Exchequer 
and take out of it one moiety of what- 
ever he should think fit to spend upon a 
matter admitting of indefinite expendi- 
ture. What had taken place in connec- 
tion with the grant in aid of police 
served him as a caution. Sir Robert 
Peel, many years ago, gave to the county 
and borough police in England and 
Wales a grant in aid equal to one-fourth 
of their pay and clothing. The grant 
was increased in 1873-4 to one-half of 
the pay and clothing. The grant in 
1873-4, the last year of Sir Robert Peel’s 
grant, was £294,000. What, how- 
ever, was the amount which the Ex- 
chequer had to pay in 1879-80? It 
was £857,000, so that it seemed to 
have nearly trebled. [An hon. Memser: 
By increase of pay.| He very much 
questioned whether the rate of pay was 
much higher than in 1873; the cost 
of clothing was probably less. He had 
taken the published Returns of the Local 
Government Board, and hon. Members 
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could make the comparison for them- 
selves. In the year 1873-4 the charge 
upon county rates and borough funds 
for county and borough police was, after 
deducting the grant received, £1,239,000, 
whereas in 1879-80 the net charge 
for county and borough police was 
£1,018,000, showing a saving to the 
local rates through the increased grant of 
£221,000. But that relief of £221,000 
was purchased by a loss to the Exche- 
quer of £563,000, so that for every 1s. of 
relief to the rates 2s. 6d. was paid by the 
Exchequer. Further, in 1873-4 for the 
county police the charge per man was 
£92; in 1879-80, when one-half of the 
pay and clothing was found by the Ex- 
chequer, the charge had risen to £101, 
showing an increase of £9. But when he 
said that half the pay and clothing was 
defrayed by the Imperial Exchequer, it 
only really represented two-fifths of the 
entire cost of the police. Now, his hon. 
Friend proposed that half the total cost 
of the main roads should be borne by 
the Exchequer ; and the proportion of 
contribution would, therefore, be larger 
than in the case of the police. More- 
over, under the Act of 1878, it was 
left to the discretion of the local autho- 
rities what should be declared main 
roads. The result, if half the cost 
were paid by the Exchequer, would be 
that the list of main roads would be 
largely increased. It had been suggested 
that assistance should be given to main 
roads by the surrender or the creation 
of a tax to be handed over to the local 
authorities. Two Governments had con- 
sidered that scheme. The right hon. 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) had 
roposed to surrender the house tax ; 
but that proposition had not met with 
much favour. The late Government had 
also considered the surrender of a tax. 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had increased the grants to the police, 
and also to lunatics. But he had made 
that proposal avowedly as a stop-gap, 
as he said that the Government had 
really not had time to consider the 
question. There were great difficulties 
about the surrender or creation of a tax, 
although it would have a distinct ad- 
vantage over grants in aid from the 
Imperial Exchequer. The difficulty was 
in finding an appropriate tax. The 
advantage would be the absence of cen- 
tral interference, and of any stimulus to 
expenditure such as attended grants in 
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aid. But it would be difficult to find a 
suitable tax which could be collected by 
the locality ; and, if it were imperially 
collected, it was difficult to ascertain the 
best mode of distribution. If distributed 
to localities according to their rateable 
value it would give most assistance to the 
richest places, which were least in need 
of it. If distributed in proportion to 
expenditure it would have the effect of 
stimulating expenditure; and if, in deal- 
ing with highways, the tax were given 
according to mileage, they would still 
be giving it unequally, because mileage 
was no measure of traffic and wear and 
tear, or of the abundance and cheapness 
of the materials at command for repair- 
ing the roads. Lastly, mileage was 
only a measure of the length of roads, 
and not of their breadth, which was 
a very material item in estimating 
cost. It appeared to him that the 
present system of grants from the Ex- 
chequer required consideration, in the 
interests both of the localities and of the 
Treasury, as to the mode in which they 
were given, and in some instances as to 
the purposes for which they were given. 
In making such grants the Government 
ought to consider—first, whether the 
charge to be borne by the Treasury 
would have the effect of producing a 
corresponding amount of relief to the 
local taxation; secondly, whether a 
stimulus would be given towards in- 
creased expenditure ; thirdly, the ex- 
tent of the liability undertaken by the 
Government should be definite. Now, 
in the case of roads, even more than in 
that of the police, the Government would 
be undertaking an indefinite liability. 
The fact was that the law relating to 
roads was in a state of transition. They 
had been for years considering whether 
the roads should be transferred from 
parishes to districts; and it was yet 
unsettled whether they should be trans- 
ferred to districts formed for that special 
purpose, or to sanitary districts, or to 
the counties, or in part to districts and 
in part to the counties. There was much 
difficulty attending the constitution of 
those districts. A Committee of the 
House of Lords was sitting on the sub- 
ject, from which they hoped to derive 
much assistance; but, meanwhile, they 
had norepresentative body inthe counties 
to whieh they could satisfactorily refer 
the management of roads. He had hoped 
that the Government would have been 
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able to deal with the system of county 
government during the present Session, 
and it was only the pressure of absolute 
business which had induced the Govern- 
ment to abandon their intention for the 
present Session. With reference to the 
Act of 1878, it was passed under circum- 
stances of considerable difficulty, late in 
the Session of that year ; and he believed 
that his right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) had not the time or 
means at his disposal then to pass a 
more complete measure on the subject. 
But he quite agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Durham (Mr. J. W. Pease) 
that that Act stood in need of amendment, 
more especially in regard to main roads. 
He had already given one reason for 
saying so. He would now give another. 
He did not think that the system which 
had been established of dividing the 
cost of main roads between county and 
parish, or county and district, was a 
good system, because it involved a double 
system of surveying and inspecting, 
which was attended with expense. He 
went further, and said that the entire 
law which regulated the maintenance of 
the highways stood in need of revision. 
He had already said that their system 
of county government stood in need of 
reform, and the existing grants in aid 
stood in need of careful examination as 
to their mode and their object. Under 
these circumstances, he could not accept 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Harcourt). This was 
not from any want of sympathy or ap- 
preciation of the importance of the 
subject. If he accepted the Motion, it 
would be jreceived by those in whom 
the wish was father to the thought 
as an assurance that the Government 
were going to deal with the subject of 
main roads in the manner proposed by 
the Resolution. On behalf of the Go- 
vernment, he had to say that they wished 
to keep themselves free to deal compre- 
hensively with a matter which they con- 
sided required to be so dealt with. He 
could accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Durham, and, therefore, if 
his hon. Friend went to a division he 
should vote for the Amendment. He 
was prepared to go further than that 
Resolution but he should accept it as an 
expression on the part of the Govern- 
ment of their bond fide intentions to deal 
with the subject at the earliest available 
moment. 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 


no fault to find with the allusions made 
by the right hon. Gentleman to the Act 
of 1878. It was very easy, of course, to 
get rid of an objectionable Resolution by 
smothering it with the suggestion that 
it was only part of a larger question. 
The point was, however, whether an 





admitted grievance, which had been 
loudly complained of in years past, and 
which the Act of 1878 had intensified, 
though it had not created it, should or 
should not be removed. If they were 
to wait, not until the Highways Act 
was amended, but until the whole ques- 
tion of county government was dealt 
with, until the relations existing be- 
tween the Imperial and local Exche- 
quers were settled, Gentlemen who re- 
collected what had gone on in that 
House during the last four or five 
years would believe that the question 
would lie unsolved for many years to 
come. He had read in one of the 
papers that morning the extraordinary 
statement that by the Highways Act of 
1878 turnpikes were done away. He 
believed that was an opinion which pre- 
vailed in many parts of the country; 
but the process had been going on for 
the last 20 years, and the Acts had been 
allowed to lapse year after year, the Go- 
vernment of the time having little to do 
with the matter. It was in 1878, under 
his humble agency, that the late Go- 
vernment endeavoured to find a remedy 
for the very serious hardship that the 
occupier of agricultural land found him- 
self labouring under when large dis- 
turnpiking operations took place behind 
his back, and he was saddled with an 
increase of rates, for which no provision 
was made when he entered into his 
agreement with his landlord. The Act 
of 1878, he contended, had not been a 
failure, the important provision as to 
casting a portion of the maintenance of 
the main roads on the county rate 
being the necessary preliminary of any 
future legislation. They had thus ob- 





tained the nucleus of a classification 
of roads. What the agriculturist said 
was that a small, unimportant, ill-re- 
paired road would suit his purpose suffi- 
ciently well, and that he objected to 
pay for a road which was four or five 
times the size he wanted. Those roads 
had been constructed for the public con- 
venience out of borrowed money ; turn- 








pike tolls had been allowed to be charged 
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to meet the interest on that outlay ; and 
Parliament had permitted those turnpike 
Acts to expire, and the tolls had come 
to an end. But the question was, why 
was the occupier of land to have those 
charges thrown on him, and not the 
general public, which had been accus- 
tomed, heretofore, at all events, to pay a 
certain proportion of them, but which had 
now been relieved both from the incon- 
venience and the burden of turnpike 
tolls? His hon. Friend behind him said 
that that was a question which could 
not wait for settlement — it could not 
wait till his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dodson) had not only introduced, but 
had passed, a County Government Bill 
and an Amendment of the Highway 
Act. The task of carrying such a mea- 
sure through the House would be heavy, 
and what chance was there of its being 
speedily accomplished? If his right hon. 
Friend had a plan of operations in his 
mind, and knew the mode in which he 
was to assist the highway rate—if he 
had his scheme and an opportunity of 
bringing it forward, that would be some- 
thing for them to go upen. But his 
right hon. Friend said nothing of that 
sort ; he had given them his objections 
to the system of subventions, which they 
were all aware of, and also his objec- 
tions to the proposal of handing over 
certain taxes. The late Government had 
been found fault with for having em- 
barked in the system of subventions; 
and he certainly was not greatly ena- 
moured of that system for local pur- 
poses. But there was a very bitter cry 
on this question ; and he did not think 
there would be any great harm if the 
Government said that until they could 
put the matter on a permanent and solid 
foundation they would place a Vote of 
£200,000, or some amount of that sort, 
before Parliament, and distribute the 
money in aid of that local charge, not 
because they were not perfectly conscious 
of the objection to subventions, but be- 
cause they perceived that the country 
generally had been relieved from a large 
expenditure and a great inconvenience 
in regard to the roads which they con- 
stantly used for purposes of business 
and pleasure. Now that they had got 





a county authority which grudged to 
spend much money on the muin roads, 
and which was obliged to have sur- 
veyors to verify the condition of those 
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quisite, and a contribution in aid of tho 
county rate might be given for the 
benefit of the districts and parishes in 
which the roads might be considered 
insufficiently aided. If the Government 
were minded to take that step, they 
might make a further contribution in 
aid of local expenditure, intrusting that 
contribution to the county authority, to 
be given in addition to their own. The 
county authority would thus be merely 
the instrument in carrying the aid to 
the districts and parishes. The subven- 
tion in aid of lunatics had, in his opi- 
nion, worked extremely well; but he 
would admit that the subvention in aid 
of the police had not operated in the 
direction of public economy, nor would 
he wish to see it extended. But the 
sole cause of that he believed to be that 
the Home Office, through their Inspec- 
tors, laid so much stress upon smart- 
ness of dress, drill, and efficiency, and 
had acriterion of military efficiency which 
they were able to apply, notwithstand- 
ing the dead weight of county resist- 
ance. The tendency of the county was 
economical ; that of the Inspectors, as 
regarded the police, was otherwise. He 
did not wish to be bound by any par- 
ticular scheme of subvention; but he had 
shown how it might be done, and he 
would willingly support the Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS maintained 
that the burden of keeping up the roads 
ought in justice to fall upon the land, 
the taxation upon which, compared with 
landed property in Germany and other 
countries, was ridiculously light, and 
which, but for the existence of the roads, 
would be comparatively valueless. It 
was the interest, and therefore the duty, 
of the owner of real estate to maintain 
the means by which he could bring his 
goods to market, and carry his produce 
over land. The burden thrown upon the 
occupier was already too heavy, and if 
the maintenance of the roads were 
charged upon the Imperial Exchequer 
it would be the unfortunate occupier 
who would bear the brunt of it. The 
sot-disant farmers’ friends who supported 
the Motion were, therefore, in reality, the 
greatest enemies the farmer could have. 
Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY contended 
that no reason had ever been shown why 
the maintenance of turnpike roads should 





roads, they had all the machinery re- 





be thrown upon the rates of localities at 
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all. He understood the complaint of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxford- 
shire to be that that which ought to be 
a public burden was cast unfairly upon 
special localities. Turnpike roads, since 
their commencement in the reign of 
Charles II., had never, under any cir- 
cumstances, been chargeable onthe high- 
way rate until the year 1841. In and 
subsequently to the year 1841 Acts had 
been passed entailing the burden of their 
repair on the localities. For his part he 
believed that the expense of maintaining 
roads, which were made, as expressed 
in the very words of their Acts, for 
the national benefit—for the passage of 
troops, for example, in time of need— 
ought to be borne, not by the localities, 
but by the general public. 

Mr. RATHBONE thought that unless 
Parliament dealt with the question asa 
whole they would only be drifting more 
and more into inequalities. The ques- 
tion ought to be met by a different mode 
of levying local taxation, which would 
make the rich colliery owners and manu- 
facturers who used the roads pay for 
their maintenance, instead of the cost 
falling upon the ratepayers. He had 
always considered that there was a strong 
claim upon the owners of personal pro- 
perty to contribute towards local bur- 
dens; but he objected very strongly to 
giving these small sops to local burdens 
without dealing with the whole question 
of local management and taxation. The 
inequalities existing in relation to the 
roads also existed in regard to the water 
supply and other matters. The whole 
system ought to be dealt with at the 
earliest possible moment. It had been 
urged on Government after Government, 
but somehow it had not been done. It 
was not wise to go on legislating piece- 
meal on this question ; it only created 
difficulties which would have to be over- 
come in the future. He would suggest 
that a Royal Commission, consisting of 
the strongest men of the House, should 
be appointed, with instructions to have 
their Report prepared before next Feb- 
ruary. This would be a most valuable 
aid to the Government in carrying any 
measure of reform on the subject. He 
was certain it was possible to make a 
system of wise taxation more equal and 
just than it was at present, and to make 
its administration more economical and 
efficient; but he did not believe it could 
be without the appointment of a Com- 
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mission, as the Government had not 
sufficient information in their possession. 
He hoped all the Motions on the Paper 
would be withdrawn, and that the Go- 
vernment would assent to his proposi- 
tion, so that they might at last see a 
system of local taxation of principle 
and method in place of haphazard legis- 
lation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I understand 
that the hon. Member for Oxforshire 
(Mr. Harcourt) means to divide the 
House upon this subject. In answer to 
the appeal which has just been made by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Carnar- 
vonshire (Mr. Rathbone), who desires 
that a Royal Commission should be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of considering 
this very large and diversified matter, 
and asks that it should not be dealt with 
in a piece-meal fashion, but completely 
asawhole. On that subject I may say 
that I do not wish to bind Her Majesty’s 
Government, nor have I been asked to 
do so. It would require a preliminary 
consideration of the functions and pro- 
vince of the Commission before Her 
Majesty’s Government could undertake 
to decide whether the labours of such a 
body could be made useful. As to the 
entire question, when it comes to be 
dealt with in a satisfactory manner, I 
am convinced that it must be dealt with 
mainly on the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment. Still, I will not express an 
opinion adverse to that of my hon. 
Friend — namely, that the question 
should be inquired into by a Royal 
Commission. My right hon. Friend 
near me (Mr. Dodson) has made state- 
ments on the part of the Government in 
regard to two matters. He has declared 
two things. In the first place, he said 
that he gives his support cheerfully to 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Durham (Mr. Pease) ; 
and, secondly, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are very anxious to deal with 
the question. We are anxious to deal 
with it; and my right hon. Friend went 
a point beyond that statement, and 
frankly informed the House that Her 
Majesty’s Government would have been 
anxious to place upon the Table of the 
House a measure dealing with a large 
portion of the subject, and an essential 
portion of it, and to have passed it during 
the present Session, had it not been for 
the circumstance that the time available 
tor the purposes of Imperial legislation 
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had been effaced by the local necessities 
of Ireland, partly in reference to the 
preservation of peace and order in that 
country, and partly in reference to the 
conditions of the Land Question, and 
that the demands which have been made 
upon our time have left a residue avail- 
able for other purposes so small as to be 
quite insignificant. It appears to me 
that the real strength of the pleas urged 
by the hon. Member for Oxfordshire, 
and by all those who have spoken in a 
similar strain for a long period of years 
—that the real strength of those pleas 
is founded on one consideration, and on 
oneconsideration only—that the personal 
property of the district upon which the 
local rates were originally leviable was 
undoubtedly held in the letter and spirit 
of the law to be liable to contribution 
for local purposes. I must, at the same 
time, point out to the House that it is a 
most unsatisfactory substitute for the 
liability of that personal property to pur- 
sue the method which has been so much 
in vogue during the last 30 years, and 
was increasingly in vogue during the ex- 
istence of the last Parliament, of making 
large transfers, one by one, from the local 
rates to the Consolidated Fund. For as 
far as the effect of this transfer from the 
local rates is concerned in the rural dis- 
tricts, do not conceal it from yourselves, 
and do not conceal it from the country, 
that however you may, in the first in- 
stance, in some measure, be granting 
relief to the agriculturists and the far- 
mers of the country, every shilling of 
the relief finds its way, by a certain pro- 
cess, on each change of tenancy, into the 
pockets of the landlords, and it is that 
transfer and that pocket which is to be 
ultimately relieved. And what is the 
fund on which you lay the charge? Is 
it afund supplied byreal property alone? 
No; and you say, and say truly, that it 
ought not to be a fund supplied solely by 
real property, or by personal property. 
No, Sir; the Consolidated Fund represents 
a vast amount contributed from year to 
year, of which vast amount I, at least, for 
one, am convinced that at least one- 
half of it is supplied by the labours of 
the country. And, therefore, in the 
long run, and in the main, when you 
make these transfers, you are making 
them largely, by placing them on the 
labour of the country, not in the first 
moment, but after a short period, and 
by a certain process, by placing on the 
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labour of the country taxes hitherto 
borne by the land. Now, I say that 
that is a very serious matter; and, in 
my opinion, the lesson to be drawn 
from it is this—that this is a pro- 
cess which ought not to be carried on 
piecemeal ; but it ought be dealt with in 
view of the whole facts of the case, and 
upon a large scale. Let Parliament 
examine, and examine upon a large 
scale, what is the best mode of giving 
to real property that aid which it was 
once accustomed to receive from personal 
property, and let it make an adjustment 
of taxes, employing Imperial agency for 
their collection, but making a portion of 
the proceeds available for local purposes 
in proportion to what it thinks would be 
a just arrangement on the subject. If 
so, it can, in the very nature of the tax, 
avoid the difficulty I have described. It 
can avoid the difficulty of placing on 
labour burdens which never, in the his- 
tory of the country, was intended in 
the spirit of the Constitution to place on 
labour. I challenge the hon. Gentleman 
to show that it is a right or just prin- 
ciple of legislation that a large portion 
of the local burdens of the country 
should be placed on the labour of the 
country as an inevitable consequence of 
these wholesale transfers carried on 
without any view of their ultimate bear- 
ing on the subject of local rates. - Now, 
let us see what is asked of us. The hon. 
Member makes a Motion, one of the most 
innocent I have ever known submitted 
to Parliament in its terms; and I must 
say, from long experience, that my 
suspicion is excited in regard to all 
Motions which take the form of truisms 
or assertions in identical terms. The 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire moves— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
expedient so to amend ‘The Highway Act, 1878,’ 
that part of the maintenance of main roads may 
be defrayed from other sources than county 
rates.”’ 


They are paid for out of other sources 
than county rates now. The Motion, 
therefore, in its terms is absolutely un- 
meaning ; at least, it is no more in its 
terms than the affirmation of a truism. 
Why are we to be called upon to vote 
for a Motion of this kind, if it is only in 
the nature of a truism? I decline to be 
bound to do something or other quite 
indefinite, except according to the de-' 
claration of the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and which is not expressed by the vote 
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before the House. Ifthe hon. Member 
has a plan, he should state his plan in 
his Motion ; but while he says— 

‘‘It is expedient so to amend ‘ The Highway 
Act, 1878,’ that part of the maintenance of main 
roads may be defrayed from other sources than 
county rates,” 
he gives his own construction to that 
Motion. I want to know, suppose his 
Motion was accepted by the House, can 
it be imagined that the House or the 
Government are to be bound to do 
something under it? How are they to 
interpret it, and to know what it is that 
is wanted? Is not the House bound, in 
prudence, for its own dignity, and for 
the public utility, to speak in intelligible 
language when it expresses its opinion 
that the law ought to be changed in this 
way or in that. I am not, I think, 
taking an unreasonable objection. I 
have heard four different interpretations 
given to the Motion by Gentlemen who 
have supported it, and one of the 
speeches suggested to me a fifth inter- 
pretation which, I must confess, I 
thought quite as good as any of the 
other four. The first interpretation is 
that part of the expense of maintaining 
highways should be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund. That is the inter- 
pretation, I think, of the Mover. A 
second interpretation is that of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who represents 
a portion of the county of Devon (Colonel 
Walrond). He says that the whole cost 
ought to be placed upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Thehon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for South Shropshire (Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton) stated in a speech which I 
must say was, I thought, pervaded by 
a spirit of justice more enlightened than 
that which was conspicuous in the 
speeches of other hon. Members—that 
the placing of the charge on the Con- 
solidated Fund is a very rude method, 
and ought only to be temporarily 
adopted. Then came the right hon. Gen- 
tlemanthe Member for North Hampshire 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth), who said he did 
not recommend before the Committee of 
the House of Lords, where he was ex- 
amined as a witness, anything like a 
subvention from the Consolidated Fund. 
But the right hon. Gentleman has now 
discovered something totally different 
from what he recommended to the House 
of Lords, notwithstanding the long ex- 

erience he had had when he went 
efore that Committee. He now comes 
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down and makes a proposition totally 
different. He says that he is prepared 
to support the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire ; but. he says that 
it ought not to be thrown in as a mere 
quota, and that it ought not to go in 
relief of the county rates, but in relief of 
that portion of the charge paid by the 
district. That is an essential check. 
But there is an evident flaw in this view. 
His main argument was that the county 
rate would be administered by those 
who would endeavour to exercise an 
efficient check over expenditure. Yes; 
but there are two objections to that. 
First of all, that by the present law the 
county authorities have not the power 
to exercise that check; and, secondly, 
that under the present system, and while 
the county authorities represent the 
principle of nomination and in no degree 
the principle of representation, it is im- 
possible for them to serve the purposes of 
an efficientcontrol over the local authori- 
ties. These are the four plans which have 
been submitted to the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Hampshire said it was a very hard case 
for the occupier, as perhaps it is, that 
he should be burdened with the cost of 
maintaining roads which he could not 
have anticipated when he made his bar- 
gain with his landlord. Then that sug- 
gests to me a fifth remedy quite as good 
as any of the other four—namely, that 
those of us who are landlords should 
take upon ourselves one-half of this 
burden. But whether four or five or 50 
plans may be suggested, I must say that I 
think the adoption of these blind Motions, 
which express nothing, which in their 
terms have no meaning, or which are 
meant to be covers under which, by 
slow degrees, hon. Gentlemen may put 
forward their particular views, ought 
not to be accepted by this House. When 
my right hon. Friend near me speaks of 
dealing with county government as a 
whole, the answer is—‘‘ We cannot 
wait.” It is admitted that the system 
of subvention is full of defects. Just let 
me remind the House how full of defects 
itis. In the first place, this is a system 
of subvention for England alone, and 
the proposal is to place half the cost of 
the maintenance of the main roads of 
England upon a fund to which Scotland 
and Ireland contribute in the same 
manner, and substantially to the same 
extent. I think that is a very serious 
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and strong argument in favour of the 
doctrine that we ought to deal with this 
matter as a whole. In the second 
place, it is admitted that these methods 
are most unfavourable to economy. The 
real power in this case is in the parish, or 
in the district boards or authorities ; 
and the parish or the district authority, 
as I believe, draws upon the county 
rate, with the county rate very nearly as 
helpless as the Consolidated Fund is. 
But when I say that I complain of the 
control of the local authorities over the 
Consolidated Fund do not let me be 
misunderstood. I do not mean that 
they control it in the sense of undue 
power over the public purse in augment- 
ing the Public Expenditure. But we 
deserve it for the manner in which we 
have proceeded, for the manner in 
which we have brought in centralizing 
processes in connection with this system 
of local grants, and for the manner in 
which we have given them a turn and 
a tendency which is most injurious to 
that system of local government and 
economy which we all profess to rever- 
ence, and which we really believed to 
be one of our greatest treasures when it 
commenced some ten years ago. I wish 
that the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
had been in the House when his right 
hon. Friend near him (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) spoke on the subject of the 
Police Fund. There is one of the 
finest examples of the system we have 
been lately pursuing. When we have 
continued to tax the Consolidated Fund 
and the general taxpayer two or 
three or four times, we are told the 
trifling and trumpery benefits the local 
ratepayers obtain from the maintenance 
of the police ought not to be an induce- 
ment for us to wait for county govern- 
ment, but that we should redress the 
grievance. But how long has this been 
said? When this system of grants in 
aid was begun, as long as ten years ago, 
there were very great difficulties to be 
overcome in altering and re-casting the 
system of local authorities in the coun- 
try, so as to place them in due relation 
to one another, to the public for whom 
they act, and to the Central Government. 
But we had an enormous leverage in 
our hands, by which we could over- 
come prejudice and opposition, and 
which was grounded upon other mo- 
tives, because we held a purse, out of 
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which we were prepared, on proper 
principles, to give largely in aid of the 
rates. That was found difficult—and 
so, what have we done? For the last 
six years we have gone on shovelling 
out large sums of money to no result, 
and upon no system, except to quell, for 
a moment, the appetite which grew with 
whatit fed upon. £2,000,000 out of the 
public taxes were given away by the 
late Parliament ; and the consequence 
is that our difficulty is greater now, 
because there is not the same power 
and the same inducements which you 
formerly had to bring local influences 
into conformity with the will and desire 
of Parliament. I think it is time to 
refuse to go on with this haphazard 
and piecemeal system, and that, at the 
first moment, when circumstances will 
permit, we should look at this question 
as a whole. It was nota satisfactory 
result, that was obtained from the 
labours of the last Parliament. I have 
pointed out what was done with regard 
to local grants, and that certainly 
effected a very important change in 
the balance of taxation as between land 
and labour; but the same Parliament, 
while relieving land, laid a heavy addi- 
tional tax upon personal property by in- 
creasing the probate duties. In the expir- 
ing days of the last Parliament, £750,000 
was laid by way of taxation upon per- 
sonal property. Is it right that we 
should go on, time after time, always 
postponing the real process by which 
justice may be done among the various 
classes of the community, and that on 
the present occasion, in deference to a 
Motion, with regard to which I think I 
have shown expresses nothing, and 
which has for its main characteristic 
this—that it allows every hon. Gentle- 
man in the House to apply it as he 
pleases. Under these circumstances, I 
think the hon. Gentleman will not be 
surprised that we cannot accede to his 
Motion. I do not wish to use the term 
offensively ; but it is a hood-winking 
Motion. Let him raise the issue by 
some intelligible declaration if it is to 
be raised at all. But I put it to him, 
and to the House generally, that we 
are bound to consider the greatness 
of these questions, and to make some 
effort at the adjustment of the balance 
between real and personal property. 
We are here travelling away from this 
further and further, and it is time, I 
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think, that we should declare that we 
will not advance in that direction. Let 
the hon. Gentleman urge upon us as 
rapidly as the state of Public Business 
will permit the despatch of the matter 
in hand; but do not let us take a course 
which is really unworthy of the dignity 
of the House in the discharge of legis- 
lative functions, and which certainly 
cannot have any comprehensive or accu- 
rate application to the principles of jus- 
tice in reference to the various classes of 
the community. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, all who 
were interested in land were much in- 
debted to the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. E. W. Harcourt) for having 
initiated so interesting a discussion, and 
having ventilated a grievance of which 
the owners and occupiers of land so 
bitterly and yet so justly complained. 
The very serious depression which so 
generally affected the agricultural inte- 
rest intensified the grievance. Thecharge 
for highways was one of the two most 
erying evils of which the agricultural 
community had to complain—the other 
was the education rate. These were new 
charges exceptionally imposed upon real 
property within the last ten years; they 
were not hereditary burdens. They were 
not taken into account or considered by 
him when he brought forward his Mo- 
tion on local taxation in 1872. Whenhe 
introduced that Resolution he was, to 
some extent, responsible for advocating | 
the course which had been condemned by 
the Prime Minister, of making a sub- 
vention from the Consolidated Fund. He 
had, undoubtedly, recommended a sub- 
vention on that occasion; but if he had 
to suggest a course in the present case, 
although he might quite concur with 
his hon. Friend that a subvention 
from the Consolidated Fund might 
be the first step, yet he should not ad- 
vise it in the present instance. He 
should infinitely prefer a local licence. 
With reference to these subventions, he 
wished to point out that, although since 
1874 £2,000,000 a-year had been given 
by way of subvention tothe local rates, 
the whole amount had been swamped 
and swallowed up by these new charges 
for highways and education. It was a 
fact, that the additional rate for edu- 
cation amounted to about £1,300,000 
a-year, while the highway rate amounted 
to £500,000;:and then there was the 
sanitary rate to be taken into account. 
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These three imposts had absorbed the 
whole of the money given by way of sub- 
vention. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone) had always opposed 
these subventions; but he had never 
suggested any other adequate relief ; and 
he must remind him that subventions in 
aid of the local rates for Imperial pur- 
poses in the country were first proposed 
by Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russell. ‘They publicly stated in that 
House that if the House adopted Free 
Trade it was absolutely necessary, as a 
matter of justice, that certain subven- 
tions should be given towards the ex- 
ceptional taxes which were then being 
paid by the landed interest. What had 
been done since that time? Parlia- 
ment had accumulated fresh charges on 
the landed interest; and notwithstanding 
the subvention of 1874, which, as he had 
shown already, had been swallowed up, 
nothing whatever had been done to re- 
lieve it. They complained, also, of the 
abolition of the turnpike trusts. What 
was the result of the abolition of tolls 
during the last 10 years? In 1870 there 
were, in round numbers, 1,000 trusts 
with 20,000 miles of road. In 1880 
there were only 180 trusts with 5,009 
miles of road, and in six more years all 
trusts would have run out. The repair 
of 15,000 miles of road at £30 per mile 
would add £450,000 to the burdens of 
the ratepayers, and the 5,000 miles yet 
to be disturnpiked £150,000 a-year be- 
sides; so that the abolition of turnpikes 
alone would have added £600,000 to the 
local burdens. Some remedies had been 
proposed that evening, which might 
very well be applied to the case. The 
carriage tax yielded £500,000 a-year ; 
the dog tax £380,000, and the gun and 
game licences together yielded £230,000. 
In his view there could be no more 
proper tax than the carriage tax to 
be handed over to the localities. This, 
he said, might be handed over to 
the counties, put into hotch-potch, and 
then disposed of according to the pro- 
portion of mileage of main road in each 
highway district. That arrangement 
would be a fair one. But if the Govern- 
ment did not like to give so large a sum 
as that of the carriage tax, why should 
not the dog tax be applied to the purpose, 
and the amount collected by the county 
authorities by means of the police? It had 
been very truly said by his hon. Friend 
that Parliament admitted the grievance 
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of the main roads being charged on the 
local rates when it passed the Act of 
1878. But it was well known that that 
Act was never regarded as final, nor 
had it been altogether a satisfactory 
measure, although it was at the time 
considered as indispensably necessary 
to deal with the grievance. The hon. 
Member for South Durham admitted 
that the present law with regard to 
highways was not satisfactory, and that 
a comprehensive measure was required. 
He (Sir Massey Lopes) was sure the 
House would agree that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to consolidate the many 
Highway Acts in existence and replace 
them by an Act intelligible to all. Again, 
he thought, everyone would agree that 
there was a great want of uniformity in 
the bye-laws of the various counties, 
each of which possessed a different set, 
and these had constituted a continual 
source of heart-burning and annoyance. 
An attempt ought, therefore, to be made 
to introduce uniformity in the bye-laws 
prevailing in the various counties. The 
same want of uniformity was also true 
with regard to highway districts. Ten 
counties had adopted highway districts ; 
10 had declared they would have no- 
thing to do with them, and the rest 
adopted a system of half-highway dis- 
tricts and half-parishes. He thought 
the Government should have the bold- 
ness to come forward with a compulsory 
and not a permissive measure upon this 
subject. Many hon. Members professed 
to sympathize with the landed interest 
in the present depression ; but if there 
was any real desire to mitigate that de- 
pression, some of the legislative oppres- 
sion, which was felt so heavily by the 
landed interest, must be removed. 

Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, he 
would reply very briefly to the observa- 
tions which had been made in opposi- 
tion to the Motion he had submitted to 
the House. In the first place, he would 
refer to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Durham (Mr. J. W. 
Pease). He regretted that he had been 
obliged to be absent from the House at 
the commencement of the hon. Member’s 
speech. On his return, however, the 
hon. Member was just explaining to the 
House that the payment of rates by 
tenant farmers was a matter to be 
treated philosophically. He could not 
agree that this would convey any con- 
solatory idea to the farmers in question. 
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Then, with regard to his objection on the 
ground of the expense of inspection, 
which he pointed out would swallow up 
a great deal of the amount of the grant, 
it must be remembered that there was 
already in existence a number of In- 
spectors who could be made use of for 
this purpose. The whole of the speech 
of the hon. Member was in favour of 
the Amendment of the Act of 1878; but 
he must be well aware that this could not 
be done during the present Session. So 
that, in fact, his advice to the farmers was 
—‘‘ Wait.” The hon. Member for South 
Durham was followed by the noble Lord 
the Member for Calne (Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice), who remarked that it was 
extremely clever on his (Mr. Harcourt’s) 
part to ask for immediate relief. In 
reply to that, he was unable to perceive 
the talent ; it was a want so obvious to 
all practical men that ignorance in this 
matter would indicate a great dunder- 
head indeed. All he had intended to 
do was to make a recommendation. He 
was, however, perfectly willing, as were 
his Friends also, to take anything they 
could get. The noble Lord went on to 
say that the difficulty was owing to the 
bad administration in the counties. He 
(Mr. Harcourt) thought in matters of 
that kind hon. Members should speak 
of their own counties alone. It was 
possible that the county in which the 
noble Lord was interested was badly 
administered ; but even if that were the 
case, it was no reason why he should 
accuse other counties of being in the 
same plight. Lastly, they were told that 
the only thing possible to be done by 
way of remedying the evil would be to es- 
tablish County Boards. The contention, 
then, of the noble Lord was the same— 
“Wait.” Then camethe President of the 
Local Government Board, who said that 
the expense of the roads was less. But 
he had not told the House that the con- 
dition of the roads was much worse than 
it was. He stated that the main roads 
were now less used by the public than 
they were. But the fact that some 
brewers were paying £500 or £1,000 
a-year for the use of the roads did not 
look as if that were the case. The 
right hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ Hands off 
from the Exchequer,” and referred to 
the increased cost of police management, 
since the Government had contributed to 
their maintenance, as a proof of the great 
demand which would be made upon the 
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Exchequer. But it had been wisely re- 
marked thatthe increased expenditure on 
the police was not due to local misman- 
agement by county authorities, but that 
it had been forced upon them by the ex- 
pensive habits of the Government. He 
could not but regard the illustration of 
the hon. Gentleman, with reference to 
the green lanes being turned into high- 
ways, as having been used in a playful 
mood. He was well acquainted with 
country districts, and was aware what 
store we set by the violets and primroses 
of our village lanes, which no amount of 
subvention would tempt us to turn into 
useless main roads. Then he went on to 
say, before they added to the grants, 
they ought to consider whether any cor- 
responding good would come out of 
them, and whether they would stimulate 
reckless expenditure. There, again, was 
an attack upon the local authorities, and 
doubt was cast upon their management. 
He next spoke of the road laws being 
in a transition state, and alluded to the 
Committee of the House of Lords then 
sitting, and stated that County Boards 
would shortly be established. This was 
exactly the official answer shadowed 
forth by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Mid Somerset (Mr. R. H. Paget) in 
the observations he had used in support 
of this Motion, and this was another 
repetition of the Government refrain— 
‘“Wait.” He (Mr. Harcourt) felt certain 
that if the Government gave an offer of 
some kind in the present, they would 
not find the farmers hard to please; 
but they would be unwilling to be put 
off with promises as to the future. He 
would be quite content to accept either 
of the alternatives proposed by the 
right hon. Member for North Hampshire 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) and the hon. Baronet 
the Memberfor South Devon (Sir Massey 
Lopes). But the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Thorold Rogers), who was a 
gentleman of very large beliefs, assumed 
that the taxpayer was patient, and was 
not eager for assistance. This showed 
that the Professor was not much up in 
the subject. He mixed up main roads 
and bye roads, and spoke of certain pro- 
perties in Oxfordshire with which he 
professed to be acquainted. The hon. 
Member spoke of a road which, he said, 
led to his (Mr. Harcourt’s) property. 
As a matter of fact, it did not lead to his 
property, but was very largely used by 
the hon. Professor himself when he was 
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taking exercise to sharpen his appetite 


for dinner. At the close of his speech 
he said the land was much too lightly 
taxed; no wonder that he also should 
say—‘‘ Wait.” The hon. Member for 
Carnarvonsbire (Mr. Rathbone) objected 
to give small sops to local burdens 
without entering into the general ques- 
tion of local taxation. However, he 
(Mr. Harcourt) contended that it was 
much easier to deal with one stick out 
of a bundle than to try to deal with the 
whole bundle at once. The hon. Mem- 
her suggested the appointment of a 
Royal Commission ; and he, too, was one 
who counsels us to “ wait.’ The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said he could not deny 
that, in the first instance, personal pro- 
perty was liable to these things. But 
he further said that a subvention to the 
tenant would find its way into the pocket 
of the landowner, and would come out of 
the pocket of the labourer. He (Mr. Har- 
court), as a practical man in a country 
district, could not and would not submit 
to such a definition. The three interests, 
landlords, tenants, and labourers, could 
not be separated, because what was for 
the good of the one must be for the 
good of the other. Furthermore, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that his (Mr. 
Harcourt’s) thesis could not be con- 


troverted. Why, then, did he not vote 
for it? If the Government agreed to 


this they would be bound to do some- 
thing at once, and, of course, they would 
be able, in their wisdom, to devise 
methods for carrying out the wishes of 
the farmer; and he (Mr. Harcourt) 
would answer for it the smallest assist- 
ance would be gratefully received. The 
only alternative, however, offered by 
the right hon. Gentleman was to wait 
until there was some grand scheme of 
county government prepared. This he 
took to be the crowning advice of the 
Government —‘“‘ Wait.” On this he 
would divide. They were not pre- 
pared to wait; and he would consider 
that those who went with him into 
the Lobby on this occasion would be 
representing the views of every farmer 
in England. The farmers wished for 
something at the present moment, and 
if the right hon. Gentleman would only 
give them that he would earn their 
lasting gratitude. This being so, he 
did not despair of seeing the right hon. 
Gentleman in the same Lobby as himself. 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 145; Noes 
159: Majority 14.—(Div. List, No. 170.) 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
it is expedient to amend *‘ The Highway Act, 
1878,’’ and especially those portions of the said 
Act which relate to main roads. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——onQrionr= 
LEASES BILL.—[Bix1 108.] 


(Mr. Davey, Mr. Gregory, Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, 
Mr. Lewis, Mr. Chitty.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Commitee.) 


Clause 3 (Relief against forfeiture in 
leases). 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper; but, having 
communicated with those whohad charge 
of the measure, he proposed to withdraw 
it, and to move another in page 2, line 2, 
after ‘‘assignment.”’ He wished to add 
words to sub-section 2 of Clause 3, to 
provide that the person making the as- 
signments mentioned should pay to the 
lessor such fee as he should require, not 
exceeding £1 1s. for each assignment. 
Under the circumstances, it appeared to 
him to be only fair that some acknow- 
ledgment should be made for the work 
done, and that the lessor should not have 
the work thrown on him without pay- 
ment. During the whole of the term 
the leases had to ran—and some of them 
were long, 99 years being a very common 
period—he had not the slightest control 
over the assignments, although it was 
necessary that a record should be kept 
of them. Members on both sides of the 
House with whom he had discussed his 
proposal seemed to think it was very 
fair; and he therefore trusted that the 
Attorney General would accept it. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 2, after “ assignment,” to add 
the words “‘ shall pay to the lessor such fee as 
he shall require not exceeding one guinea for 
each assignment.”—(Mr. Grantham.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jams) said, the hon. and learned 
Member had appealed to him; but he 
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had not charge of the Bill. No doubt 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had in 
his mind, when he made the proposal, the 
case of the large Companies who issued 
circulars, and who would, no doubt, sug- 
gest such an arrangement. It would 
suit large Companies; but in country 
places, where the leases were not so im- 
portant and valuable, the case would be 
different, and the proposal would be a 
tax to the extent of £1 ls. He was 
aware it would only apply to cases where 
it was stipulated that the assignment 
should be prepared by a solicitor; but, 
in many cases, solicitors would be able 
to charge £1 1s. for doing nothing. The 
fee was supposed to cover the work of 
preparing a lease; but the solicitor 
would not prepare one, because this part 
of the Bill was to meet the very case 
where he had not prepared it. While 
the proposal would be beneficial in the 
case of London Companies, in other cases 
it would not be beneficial, but would 
mean the imposition of a tax of £1 1s. 
for the benefit of solicitors, who would 
receive it for doing nothing at all. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that although the 
Amendment was in the interest of a 
Profession to which he used to belong 
he could not support it. He could 
not help thinking that it would be an 
unsatisfactory addition to the clause. 
Why should the tax be paid in this in- 
stance, whilst it was not in many other 
instances? ‘Take a policy of insurance ; 
the office had to receive a notice with re- 
gard to insurance with a fee of only 
5s.—that was the case of a Company 
which had to investigate the title of a 
person to whom it had something to 
pay. Ifthe Amendment were accepted 
a tax would be inflicted upon the com- 
munity, for which there was no reason 
at all. It was wrong in principle, and 
therefore he objected to it—it would be 
an encumbrance upon property which 
Parliament ought not to allow. He 
agreed with the Attorney General that 
they ought to get rid of this proposal 
as an obnoxious impediment in the way 
of the assignment of leasehold property. 

Mr. H. DAVEY said, the object of 
the Amendment was to provide some 
means by which the lessor might be told 
whom his tenants were; the fact would 
be conveyed to him by the notice of 
assignment. It was suggested by the 
hon. and learned Member for East Surrey 
(Mr. Grantham) that the lessor’s solicitor 
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could not be expected to take note of 
these things, and keep a register, unless 
he received afee. He confessed, however, 
that he had thought the charge ought 
to fall on the lessor; but, under the cir- 
cumstances, he had been willing to con- 
cede the amended Amendment which 
his hon. and learned Friend had placed 
on the Paper. The fact was the lessor 
had the lessee more or less in his power in 
matters of thissort. He hoped the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis) 
would not think it necessary to divide 
the Committee. On the whole, the 
Amendment was reasonable and proper, 
and one which he, having charge of the 
Bill, could agree to. 

Mr. GREGORY was anxious to see 
people relieved from the liabilities they 
were under at present as to these ob- 
jectionable covenants; and he took it 
that the proposal of his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Grantham) was a sort of 
compromise. He was willing to accept 
it as such. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Suppose a lessor’s soli- 
citor says—‘‘ I will not prepare a lease, 
although I am entitled to a fee.” He 
would be able to do that, and yet could 
charge for doing nothing at all. 

Mr. GREGORY: This provision ap- 
plies only to the assignment. 

Mr. GORST said, this discussion, so 
far as it had gone, showed the extreme 
inconvenience in matters of this kind of 
not having the Amendment on the Paper. 
An Amendment had been placed on the 
Paper by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for East Surrey, and that 
hon. Members had come down prepared 
to discuss; but, instead of their being 
asked to consider it when the Bill went 
into Committee, it was withdrawn, and 
a new one was presented in its place. 
The Attorney General had given strong 
reasons why the Amendment should not 
be accepted ; and he would, therefore, 
suggest that it should be withdrawn. It 
could be placed upon the Paper and 
fully considered on Report. 

Mr. DODDS pointed out that unless 
an Amendment were introduced in Com- 
mittee there would be no Report ; and, 
therefore, it would not be possible to 
raise another discussion on this matter. 
The Amendment was not an unreason- 
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able one, and it would give great relief 
to the lessee; therefore he trusted the 
Committee would adopt it. 


Mr. H. Davey 


| 
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Mr. LEWIS said, he should be sorry 
to stand in the way of an amicable settle- 
ment of this question. Unlike the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), he did not think it would be well 
to have a formal discussion on Report. 
He would withdraw his opposition to the 
Amendment, seeing that the latter was a 
compromise between the opponents of 
the clause and the promoters of the Bill. 
The whole matter was not very important; 
therefore, he hoped the Committee would 
not be detained on it any longer. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. WARTON : I have an Amend- 
ment to Clause 3, on page 2, line 39. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That will be on 
Clause 4. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had made a 
mistake, and it was in line 29. The 
Amendment was very short, being merely 
to omit the words ‘‘ before or”’ in line 29. 
The new provision ought not to apply 
to leases made ‘‘before,’? because, of 
course, there were now vested interests 
in those leases. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. and learned Member that 
as we have now put the Question, ‘That 
this Clause stand part of the Bill,” his 
Amendment cannot be considered. 

Mr. WARTON : Yes; but you did 
not give me time to move it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The clause having 
been put, no Amendment can now be 
discussed. 

Mr. WARTON: I thought I was in 
time. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
learned Member can move his Amend- 
ment on Report. The Question is, ‘‘ That 
this Clause, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 





AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS AcT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sravetey Hm1, Bill to 
amend ‘‘ The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Stavetey Hi 
and Mr. Monckton. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 127. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 29th March, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bitits—First Reading— 
Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) * (46). 

Royal Assent—Consolidated Fund (No. 2) [44 
Vict. c. 8]; Local Taxation Returns (Scot- 
land) [44 Vict. c. 6]; India Office (Sale of 
Superfluous Land) [44 Vict. c. 7]; Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (Godalming, 
&c.) [44 Vict. c. i]. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS) — SURREN- 
DER OF POTCHEFSTROOM. 
QUESTION. 


Viscount CRANBROOK: I wish to 
put a Question to the noble Earl oppo- 
site as to the peculiar information which 
is published respecting the surrender of 
one of the British garrisons in the 


Transvaal. According to the accounts |. 


in the newspapers Potchefstroom was 
surrendered during the armistice, as the 
provisions were within one day of reach- 
ing it. According to one account, the 
surrender seems to have taken place 
after a severe fight, in which it is said 
that 19 officers and soldiers were killed 
and 90 wounded. I should, therefore, 
like to know whether the noble Earl 
has any official account of the affair ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
Secretary of State for War yesterday 
received the following telegram from 
Sir Evelyn Wood :— 

“ March 28.—Fort Amiel, 12 noon.—Winsloe 
surrendered Potchefstrooin on the 21st, before 
my mule waggons, which left Mount Prospect 
the 7th, had traversed the distance—200 miles. 
Terms: All honours of war, retaining private 
weapons and property ; guns and rifles surren- 
dered, but ammunition for both to be handed to 
Brand for custody during war, after which to 
be returned to us. Garrison not to serve during 
the hostilities at present existing. Garrison 
now marching vid Kronstadt on Natal.” 


I have conferred already with Mr. Chil- 
ders on the subject; but we are not yet 
in possession of sufficient information to 
guide Her Majesty’s Government as to 
the reply to be sent to Sir Evelyn 
Wood. 

Eart CAIRNS : I wish to ask if the 
Government have any knowledge as to 
whether there was fighting on the occa- 
sion of the surrender of the place; and, 
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if so, whether there was, as reported, 
any loss of life? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
whole of the information we have on the 
subject I have just read; but if I were 
to venture any conjecture I should say 
that the newspaper accounts refer to 
killed and wounded during the whole 
time the garrison was beleaguered. 
That, however, is entirely conjecture 
on my part. 


CANDAHAR.—QUESTION. 


Lorp WAVENEY asked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—(1) Which Go- 
vernment, the Indian or Afghan, re- 
ceives at present the revenues of Canda- 
har; and subject to what account? (2) In 
the event of Candahar being transferred 
to the Government of Abdurrahman, 
what means of protection for British 
subjects will be adopted ; and, whether 
a consul, with right of flag and escort, 
will reside in that city ? 

Viscount ENFIELD: With regard 
to the first portion of my noble Friend’s 
Question, I have to state that, although 
the Secretary of State has not received 
any specific or detailed information on 
the subject, there is very little reason to 
doubt that the Indian Government have 
been in receipt of the revenues of Can- 
dahar during the occupation of the place. 
With regard to the second part of the 
Question, I may say that my noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Hartington) 
hopes shortly to be informed as to what 
arrangements the Indian Government 
have made with Abdurrahman with re- 
spect to Candahar; but at present we 
have no specific or detailed information 
on the subject. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 
QUESTION. 


Toe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
asked the Lord President of the Council, 
What are the intentions of the Privy 
Council with regard to the Orders rela- 
tive to foot and mouth disease which ex- 
pire on the 3lst of March; and whether 
the Privy Council have decided what re- 
gulations they intend to impose for the 
next few months ? 

Eart SPENCER: In answer to the 
Question which my noble Friend has 
put to me, I will lay before your Lord- 
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ships the course which the Privy Council 
have taken and intend totake with regard 
to the foot-and-mouth disease. There 
have been four Orders of a temporary 
character issued, and they expire on the 
8lst of March next. First, there is the 
‘‘ Markets and Fairs Order,’’ by which 
all public sales of animals throughout 
England and Wales are prohibited, ex- 
cept by licence, the local authority being 
empowered to grant licences for the sale 
of fat stock for slaughter, while no sale of 
store stock is allowed without a licence 
from the Privy Council. This is a 
very strong measure, without doubt, ap- 
plying as it does to the healthy districts ; 
but there is every reason to believe that 
it has been effective, coupled with the 
restrictions imposed on the infected areas, 
in preventing the spread of the disease. 
It is clear, however, that such a severe 
measure could only have been enforced 
at a period of the year when the move- 
ment of animals is not so essential as 
at other times, and it is not proposed to 
continue that Order after the 31st in- 
stant. From that date, therefore, the 
holding of markets, fairs, and sales of 
animals will be unrestricted, except 
within the infected areas. The second 
Order, which expires on the 3lst of 
March, is the Metropolitan Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Order, which limits the 
markets to be held in the Metropolis to 
the one market at Islington, at which 
fat animals only can be sold for slaughter 
within 10 days, and within the limits of 
the Metropolis. One very fruitful source 
of disease has always been this central 
market, and it is certain that so long as 
disease exists in the country a free cir- 
culation of animals that have been 
exposed in the Metropolitan markets 
throughout other districts must tend to 
spread the disease. The Privy Council 
propose, therefore, to continue the pro- 
hibition against the exit of animals from 
the Metropolis that have been exposed 
in the market for another month— 
namely, till April 30. The third tem- 
porary Order which was passed was an 
Order affecting Scotland. It was passed 
with a view of preventing the introduc- 
tion of this very insidious disease into 
that country. The Privy Council passed 
it, and by that Order al! cattle coming 
from England were prohibited from en- 
tering Scotland until the 31st of March. 
The Order has been entirely successful, 
I am happy to say, foot-and-mouth 
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disease having been completely kept 
out of Scotland. At the iustance of the 
Highland Society, whom I consulted 
about renewing the Order, the Privy 
Council propose to renew this Order in 
Scotland until the 30th of April. They 
have made a modification in the Order 
to remedy an inconvenience which was 
felt by owners of stock in Scotland, 
who pastured animals across the Border, 
and who are now anxious to get those 
animals back to their farms. The Coun- 
cil will, therefore, give a relaxation of 
the Order to such an extent that Scotch 
owners who have stock across the Borders 
may, under a licence to be granted under 
certain conditions, bring them back to 
Scotland. The fourth Order, which has 
reference to the New Forest, we do not 
propose to renew. There is no disease, 
I am happy to say, around the New 
Forest, and the authorities in that dis- 
trict are anxious that the Order should 
not be renewed. There seems to be no 
necessity for renewing it. I now come 
to the General Infected Area Order, 
which affects all districts where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists. In the early part 
of the year, or the end of last year, the 
Privy Council carried out a large policy 
with regard to the infected areas. In- 
stead of leaving a so-called ‘‘ infected 
district ”? small in extent, we extended 
its area over the whole county, our 
anxiety being to forestall disease, be- 
cause we found that if we waited until 
disease came it very often appeared at 
a market and spread over the county be- 
fore we could take steps to stop it. The 
Order has been very successful, for we 
have had a constant diminution of 
disease from then to the present time. 
I have a Return showing the number of 
eases in the several districts in the dif- 
ferent weeks from the week ending 
January 8 to March 26. In the week 
ending January 8 there were 256 out- 
breaks; in the week ending January 15, 
217; in the following week they went 
down to 174; in the week ending 5th 
March to 70; and in the week ending 
26th March to 34. That, I think, isa 
satisfactory result, and one which com- 
pares very favourably with other out- 
breaks that have taken place. The time, 
however, has now arrived when the 
Privy Council feel that they are no longer 
justified in keeping up such large areas, 
and they propose from time to time to 
reduce them so as to free those parts of 
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the existing areas which have become 
free from disease from the restrictions 
under which they are now placed. In 
order to do this, particular information 
is required from each local authority 
as to the state of disease within the 
area, for it must be remembered that 
by Section 26 (8) of the Act the Privy 
Council having declared an area in- 
fected may at any time when there is 
not within that area, or within some 
particular portion thereof, any place in- 
fected with foot-and-mouth disease, de- 
clare that area, or that portion thereof, 
to be free. The Privy Council cannot, 
therefore, deal with any area, or any 
part of an area, until they know that 
the local authority has declared all in- 
fected places in that area or part of an 
area to be free. The Privy Council 
are going carefully through each area 
seriatim, and have called upon the 
local authorities to furnish them with 
the requisite information. As regards 
the restrictions to be placed upon those 
parts of the country which it may be 
necessary to keep as infected areas, it 
is proposed to consolidate and simply 
the orders which now apply to sales and 
movement within those areas. Under 
the new Regulations, markets and sales 
will only be allowed under licence of the 
local authority for fat stock to be slaugh- 
tered within four days, but not confined, 
as at present, to slaughter within the 
areas. Store stock sales will only be 
allowed by license of the Privy Council ; 
and no sale, public or private, will be 
allowed on any farm or premises, unless 
the animals to be sold have been for 
14 days on the premises, and have not 
been in contact with other animals. 
With a view to the protection of healthy 
districts in exceptionally dangerous posi- 
tions, it is proposed to allow them to 
prohibit the introduction of animals from 
any other specified districts, with the 
special sanction of the Privy Council. I 
should like, as I have touched on these 
matters, to refer to the Regulations which 
we have made at the foreign animals’ 
wharves. Your Lordships know that 
the Regulations with regard to disease 
there are exceedingly important, and 
unless carried out with energy and care 
there is always a danger of this insidious 
disease getting out from the market, and 
being spread in different parts of the 
country. We have introduced very im- 
portant Regulations with regard to the 
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foreign wharves. First of all, we have 
prevented a thing which, I believe, is 
legal, but which we thought was exceed- 
ingly dangerous—the sending of home- 
bredcattleto the slaughterhouses at those 
foreign wharves. That is not illegal; 
but a danger arises that there might be 
some animals with foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease recently slaughtered there, and the 
owners coming in contact with the dis- 
ease would carry it outside after leav- 
ing the market, and we think that an 
important Regulation to have had intro- 
duced. We have, further, got the Cor- 
poration—and I am bound to say the 
Corporation have been most ready to 
meet the views of the Privy Council in 
all these matters—we have got them to 
divide the market in sections, and pro- 
vide each section with slaughterhouses. 
When that is carried out, foreign animals 
that may arrive with disease will be kept 
within a certain block, not allowed to 
leave, and slaughtered in houses spe- 
cially prepared ; and, further than that, 
all who come in to see the cattle, whe- 
ther drovers or owners, are obliged before 
they leave to be very thoroughly disin- 
fected. That is not a very pleasant pro- 
cess; but I believe it has been satisfac- 
torily carried out, and we hope to prevent 
the danger from persons yoing back- 
wards and forwards from those places to 
other cattle. We hope to arrange for 
different hours of holding the markets 
in such a way that those who go to the 
foreign wharf at Deptford shall not be 
able to go also amongst the cattle at 
Islington, which has spread the disease 
more than once. [I believe the Corpora- 
tion have agreed to make an alteration 
with regard to the hours in order to meet 
that. ‘Then, my Lords, there is another 
point which is not exactly arranged, but 
which I am endeavouring to get the Cor- 
poration to agree to—namely, to have a 
separate body of men to attend upon the 
cattle at the foreign markets. Now, the 
drovers and attendants on those cattle are 
in the habit of going to Deptford and 
other places, and naturally when there is 
disease at Deptford they carry the disease 
to other markets and places, and that is a 
source of considerable danger. I took 
the opportunity some time ago of visiting 
Deptford, and I threw out a suggestion as 
to that, and we now hope to carry that 
change into effect. We hope to be able 
to diminish very largely the danger, 
which I am afraid must to some extent 
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exist, from the arrival in England of 
animals diseased from other countries. 
We hope not only to carry out those 
Regulations at Deptford, but also to carry 
them out at other foreign animal wharves 
which are in different parts of the coun- 
try. I wish also to say that my noble 
Friend behind me, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, has been in 
communication with various Governments 
abroad, and has urged them to make 
Regulations to stop the traffic of sending 
diseased animals to England from those 
countries. My Lords, I think I have 
stated the position in which the country 
stands with regard to these Orders. We 
are now very carefully going through all 
the different counties in England, and 
hope in every county to reduce the num- 
ber of areas to a much larger extent 
than has been done before; and if 
your Lordships are interested in any 
particular county I should be glad to 
answer any question upon the subject 
and give any explanation. I may say 
we hope to publish nearly all these Orders 
in The Gazette to-morrow. 

Lorp DENMAN asked that further 
time should be given for the continuance 
of the necessity for the Orders for re- 
moval which were so easily obtained ; 
and as the Privy Council was a delibe- 
rative body, there was yet time, before 
the 31st of March, to provide for their 
being enforced for a longer time, as they 
were so great a safeguard. 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) 
BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill for the establishment of Local Courts 
of Bankruptcy in Ireland—Was presented by 
The Lord O’Hacan; read 1. (No. 56.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuosday, 29th March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Privare Bitt (by Order)— With- 
drawn—Thames River. 

Punuic Brrr—Select Committee—Report—Mar- 
ried Women’s Property (Scotland) [No. 152]. 


Earl Spencer 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—a0m — 


THAMES RIVER BILL (by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 


Mr. RITCHIE said, that at last this 
Bill, which had been so frequently de- 
layed, came before the House for the 
purpose of enabling hon. Members to 
express an opinion as to whether, in its 
present form, it should be read a second 
time ornot. Hedid not, of course, wish 
to blame the Government for the many 
delays which had taken place in regard 
to the second reading of the Bill. In 
fact, his (Mr. Ritchie’s) feeling in re- 
ference to the delay was a mingled 
feeling. For some reasons he had been 
glad of the delay; for other reasons he 
regretted it. He was glad of the delay 
because it had afforded him more op- 
portunities for investigating the subject ; 
and upon each investigation he had 
become armed with a further authority 
in justification of the course which he 
now asked the House to adopt. On 
the other hand, he regretted the de- 
lay somewhat, because it had given 
the Government an opportunity, which 
they had certainly availed themselves 
of to the fullest extent, of endea- 
vouring, to use a familiar word, to 
square hon. Members who were likely 
to be opposed to the second reading of 
the Bill. He himself knew of cases in 
which this influence had been exercised 
in a very extraordinary degree. He 
knew that it was not an unfrequent 
thing for the Government to endeavour 
to meet the objections which might be 
raised to their Bills by private Members ; 
but it was somewhat of a novelty for the 
Government to endeavour, as he was told 
they had done in this case, to strike an 
absolute bargain with hon. Members 
who had signified their intention of 
opposing the Bill—that bargain being 
that if they would withdraw their 
opposition the Government would con- 
sent to make certain changes in the 
Bill; but that if they did not withdraw 
their opposition, then the Govern- 
ment would not make those changes. 
He understood that this mode of ne- 
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gotiation with hon. Members had been, 
to a certain extent, successful ; but it was 
a course which would hardly redound to 
the credit of those in charge of the Bill. 
The Amendment which he had placed on 
the Paper was not the Amendment which 
he had originally placed upon it ; and he 
thought it necessary to say a few words 
of explanation on the subject, in order 
that he might not lay himself open to 
the charge of having changed his front. 
He never intended to ask the House 
to refuse a second reading to this Bill 
on the merits of the Bill itself; but 
it was pointed out to him that his first 
Notice—‘‘ That this Bill should be read 
a second time on this day six months ’’— 
might be understood by some as being 
directed against the merits of the Bill; 
and, therefore, he came to the conclu- 
sion that the Amendment which he 
now had upon the Paper was one which 
more accurately represented the posi- 
tion which he desired to take up. He 
had no intention of entering into the 
merits of this Bill. Indeed, he con- 
tended that its merits were an alto- 
gether secondary consideration — that 
the question was one of far more im- 
portance than the merits of any parti- 
cular Bill. The question, in point of 
fact, was entirely one of principle. He 
might point out that this Amendment, 
if the House assented to it, would not 
necessarily be fatal to the Bill. It 
was an Amendment which was simply 
directed against the mode in which the 
Bill was introduced; and if it were 
carried, there would be nothing what- 
ever to hinder the Government from 
withdrawing the Bill and introducing it 
again to-morrow as a Public Bill. 

Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 

The House went;—and being returned; 
—Mr. Speaker reported the Koyal Assent 
to several Bills. 


THAMES RIVER BILL (by Order.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he had already 
stated that his Amendment to this Bill 
was not directed against the merits of 
the Bill. He wished the House clearly 
to understand that. He did not propose 
to go into the merits of the Bill. In 
fact, he acknowledged at once that there 
was a necessity for legislation. The pro- 
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position might be or might not be of 
a most reasonable kind. That was not 
what he asked the House to consider. 
What he asked the House to consider 
was, whether this legislation was to be 
carried out by a private measure or by 
a public one; and if his Amendment 
were assented to, it would do nothing 
to hinder the Government from intro- 
ducing the Bill to-morrow as a public 
measure. He hoped he should be able 
to convince the House that this was a 
Bill which ought to be dealt with as a 
public measure. He hoped he should 
be able to show the House that almost 
every one of the provisions of the Bill, 
taken by itself, would constitute the mea- 
sure a public one ; but, taken together, 
his case was absolutely overwhelming. 
Now, the first difficulty he had to con- 
tend against, in consequence of the mode 
in which the Bill had been introduced, 
was that they had not been favoured 
with a speech from the Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government who was in charge 
of the Bill. That placed him in a some- 
what difficult position, because he hardly 
knew on what arguments the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) relied, and 
what he (Mr. Ritchie) had to answer. 
That was one of the difficulties conse- 
quent upon the mode in which Her 
Majesty’s Government had chosen to in- 
troduce the Bill. If the Government 
had introduced the measure as they 
ought to have done—as a Public Bill 
—hon. Members would have had the 
reasons for introducing it, and the ar- 
guments in its favour, placed before the 
House by the Minister responsible for 
the Bill. But as it was, here was a 
Bill, dealing with a large and important 
matter, which was simply moved by 
the hon. Member in charge of it (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley) lifting his hat. He was 
afraid that the course which had been 
taken by the Government would lead 
to his remarks being longer than they 
would otherwise have been, because it 
was necessary that he should endeavour 
to meet every single point Her Majesty’s 
Government could raise; whereas, if the 
hon. Member had moved the second 
reading in the ordinary way, it would, 
perhaps, have been sufficient for him to 
have confined himself to answering the 
arguments used by the hon. Member. 
There had, however, been distributed 
to the Members of the House a Paper 
of ‘‘ Reasons” in favour of the second 
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reading of the Bill. Now, he did not 
think that that course was one which, 
as a rule, was a convenient one. He 
knew it was frequently taken in the 
case of a Private Bill; but he ventured 
to say that it never before had been 
taken in reference to a Bill in charge 
of a Minister of the Crown. The hon. 
Gentleman might say, and say truly, 
that these ‘‘ reasons’? had been distri- 
buted bythe Thames Conservancy Board, 
who, he said, were the promoters of the 
Bill. No doubt, if the hon. Gentleman 
said so it would be true; but it was a 
curious coincidence that the names of the 
Parliamentary agents at the end of these 
‘‘ yeasons,’’ who, he presumed, were the 
agents for the Thames Conservancy, were 
also those of the agents to the Board 
of Trade. It might be a mere coinci- 
dence; but it led one to suppose that 
the Government themselves had some- 
thing to do with the issue of these 
“reasons.” He thought it necessary to 
ask the House, in the first place, to con- 
sider for one moment the difference in 
the mode of proceeding in reference to 
a Public and a Private Bill. A Public 
Bill, in the first place, was distributed 
to every Member of the House some 
days before the second reading was 
taken, so that hon. Members might 
make themselves acquainted with all the 
objects proposed by the measure. In 
the case of a Private Bill, no distribu- 
tion took place to the Members of that 
House. In the case of a Public Bill, 
either upon its introduction or upon the 
second reading, the nature of its pro- 
visions was explained by the Minister 
of the Crown in charge of it, and a 
debate took place before assent was 
ee to the principle contained in it. 
t was altogether different in regard to 
a Private Bill. It was read at a quarter 
to 4 o’clock, when there were very few 
Members in the House. It was read as 
a matter of course, and the House was 
committed to whatever principle there 
might be init. As a rule, Private Bills 
did not initiate any new principle at all, 
but were simply for carrying out in 
some particular locality the principles 
already assented to by the House in 
previous measures of public legislation. 
He remembered perfectly well last Ses- 
sion that a Private Railway Bill was 
brought into this House, in which it 
was proposed to deal with the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act—a Public Act 
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—and the House rejected it on the 
third reading, because it interfered with 
that Public Act, and because it was held 
that hon. Members ought not to be 
asked to reverse important principles 
of general legislation in a Private Bill. 
In this case there was another incon- 
venience which hon. Members, who had 
been so long deprived of their rights in 
regard to private Members’ days, would 
readily appreciate and understand. If 
this Bill had been introduced as a Public 
Bill by the Government, as it ought to 
have been, the Government would have 
been compelled to place it on the Paper 
for a Government night; but here the 
Government came down with a Bill of 
great importance affecting the whole 
trade and commerce of London, and 
they proposed to bring it forward on a 
private Members’ night. They care- 
fully abstained from placing it on the 
Paper on a Government night; but they 
brought it forward on a private Mem- 
bers’ night; and, in so doing, they 
staved off the Motions of hon. Members 
which already stood on the Paper until 
some indefinite period in the evening. 
The Government had interfered very 
largely with private Members’ days this 
Session. It might have been necessary; 
but this was altogether an unnecessary 
interference with private Members’ days 
and with the rights of private Members. 
He had pointed out what the difference 
was between the second reading of a 
Private Bill and a Public Bill. He now 
came to the Committee stage. A Public 
Bill passed through a Committee of the 
Whole House; and all the clauses were 
carefully considered. A Private Bill 
went upstairs; and even if referred to 
the large Committee, which the hon. 
Gentleman expressed his willingness to 
nominate in this case, it would never 
come back again so that its details might 
be discussed. A Private Bill did not 
appear again in that House until it was 
considered. There was another incon- 
venience in treating a Bill containing 
any very great principles of legislation 
as a Private Bill. A Private Bill Com- 
mittee did not, as was the custom in a 
Committee of the Whole House, post- 
pone, in the first place, the Preamble of 
the Bill. The House then considered 
the clauses, and if alterations were 
made in the clauses, the Preamble 
was afterwards amended in accordance 





with these altered clauses; but the first 
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thing a Committee upon a Private Bill 
considered was the Preamble; and no 
alteration was allowed to be made in 
the clauses which was not in strict accord 
with the Preamble. He might mention 
that the Committee on the East India 
Railway Bill in 1879 felt it to be so in- 
convenient to deal with matters involving 
great principles in a Private Bill that a 
special Report was made by them point- 
ing out the inconvenience of such a 
proceeding. He had now to refer to 
the reasons which had been distributed 
against his Amendment in opposition 
to the Bill. The first, which he would 
put shortly, was that this was properly 
a Private Bill; and why? Because, 
forsooth, the Thames was a locality. 
Private Bills dealt with localities ; and as 
the Thames was a locality this ouglit to 
be a Private Bill. Now, he did not deny 
that, technically, the Bill could be intro- 
duced as a Private Bill. His Amend- 
ment did not say that, technically, it 
could not be introduced as a Private 
Bill. What the Amendment said was 
that it ought not to be introduced as a 
Private Bill; and that was the whole 
ground of the argument. The House 
knew that, on more than one occasion, 
Bills had been introduced into that House 
as Private Bills, and Resolutions passed 
to the effect that they ought not to 
be dealt with as Private Bills. Those 
Bills were all, technically, Private Bills ; 
but the House had said that they ought 
not to have been so dealt with. The 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
whom he regretted to see was not in his 
place, some years ago moved the rejec- 
tion of a Private Bill, not because it 
could not technically be called a Private 
Bill, but because it contained provisions 
such as constituted it a Public Bill. So 
with the Manchester Education Bill, 
which was introduced as a Private Bill. 
It complied with the Standing Orders, 
and passed through all the forms which 
usually applied to Private Bills, thus 
showing that it was technically a Pri- 
vate Bill; but the House said—‘‘ This 
is a Bill involving large principles, 
which ought not to be dealt with 
by any Private Bill.” The House 


assented to a Resolution to that effect 
almost identical with the Resolution 
he asked the House to assent to now. 
Therefore, he did not assert that there 
was anything informal in the intro- 
duction of this Bill; but while say- 
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ing that, he altogether denied the va- 
lidity of the grounds contained in the 
so-called ‘‘ Reasons” to which he had 
referred. The idea of calling the Thames 
through 200 miles of its course, touching, 
as it did, many large and important 
towns, and conveying the trade and 
commerce of London upon it—the idea 
of calling it a ‘locality’? was simply 
ludicrous. One might as well call the 
Mississippi a locality. There would be 
just as much reason for such a designa- 
tion as to call the Thames a locality. 
Another of the ‘‘reasons” given was 
that Public Bills must relate to the whole 
community. Of course they must; and 
that was exactly what he said. He 
contended that this Bill related to the 
whole community. Another statement 
put forward in the ‘reasons’ against 
his Amendment was that Bills brought 
in at the suit of the promoters were 
necessarily Private Bills, and that this 
Bill was brought in at the suit of 
the Thames Conservancy. No doubt 
that was so; but that was the funda- 
mental point of his objection. He ob- 
jected to this Bill being brought in at 
the suit of the Thames Conservancy 
Board. He contended that it ought not 
to be so brought in; but that it ought 
to be introduced as a Public Bill upon 
the Motion of a Minister of the Crown. 
That was the whole of his case. Some 
confusion was attempted to be created 
by saying that it could not be a Hybrid 
Bill, because Hybrid Bills were for 
carrying out national works, or works 
in relation to Crown property, or for 
public objects in which the. Government 
were concerned. Now, he utterly denied 
that statement in reference to Hybrid 
Bills; and he held that this Bill ought 
to be a Hybrid Public Bill. A Hybrid 
Bill was as much a Public Bill as any 
other Public Bill; but as it interfered 
with private rights it had to comply 
with the Standing Orders, like a Private 
Bill. It was then brought into the 
House, read a second time, and referred 
to a Hybrid Committee. Sir Erskine 
May’s book explained to them what the 
difference was between a Public and a 
Private Bill— 


“Every Bill for the particular interest or 
benefit of any person or persons is treated, in 
Parliament, as a Private Bill. Whether it be 
for the interest of an individual, a public com- 
pany, or corporation, a parish, a city, a county, 
or other locality, it is equally distinguished from 
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a measure of public policy in which the whole 
community are interested.” 


Further— 


“‘ Though a Bill relating to a city is generally 
held to be a Private Bill, Bills concerning the 
Metropolis have been dealt with as Public Bills 
—the large area, the number of parishes, and 
the variety of interests concerned, constituting 
them measures of public policy, rather than of 
Jocal interest.” 


Then Sir Erskine May proceeds to give 
instances in which Bills affecting the 
Metropolis had been dealt with as Pub- 
lic Bills. There were the Metropolitan 
Police Bills of 1828 and 18389, the Me- 
tropolis Local Management Bill of 1858, 
and the Main Drainage Bill of 1865, 
which were all passed as Public Bills. 
In 1851, 1852, 1878, and 1880, theMetro- 
politan Water Supply Bills were intro- 
duced as Public Hybrid Bills. Those 
Bills affected the locality of the Metro- 
polis ; and the fact that they affected the 
Metropolis, it was held, constituted them 
matters of public interest. The Thames 
Embankment Bills of 1862 and 1863 
were introduced as Public Bills; but 
as private property and interests were 
affected the Standing Orders were com- 
plied with, and other proceedings taken 
as in Private Bills; and the same course 
was taken in 1867 and 1876 with the 
Metropolis Gas Bills, in 1874 with the 
Metropolis Water Supply and Fire Pre- 
vention Bill, and in 1877 with the Me- 
tropolitan Toll Bridge Bill. Bills affect- 
ing the City of London only have, as a 
rule, when dealing with the property, 
interests, and jurisdiction of the City, 
been dealt with as Private Bills; but the 
moment such Bills interfered in any 
way with the area outside the City so as 
to affect the public interests of the Me- 
tropolis they ceased to be Private Bills, 
and became Public Bills. Sir Erskine 
May said that Bills concerning the City of 
London, but, at the same time, affecting 
public interests and involving considera- 
tions of public policy, had been intro- 
duced and passed as Public Bills. In 
1864 the Weighing of Grain (Port of 
London) Bill was held to be properly a 
Public Bill, as affecting an extensive 
area and a population of 3,000,000, and 
its object being to substitute weighing 
for measurement of grain. In 1870, on 
the second reading of the Brokers (City 
of London) Bill, objection being taken 
that it ought to have been brought in 
as a Private Bill, the Deputy Speaker 
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stated that the Bill had been referred to 
the Examiner, who had decided other- 
wise. In 1871 the Court of Hustings 
(City of London) Bill, which established 
a Court having jurisdiction over the 
Metropolis, was brought in as a Private 
Bill; but on notice being taken of the 
extent and public importance of the 
measure it was withdrawn. It would 
thus be seen that, although Bills which 
affected only the property, interests, and 
jurisdiction of the City were introduced 
as Private Bills, the moment they affected 
the Metropolis at large, or involved con- 
siderations of public policy, or affected 
public interests, they ceased to be Pri- 
vate, and became Public Bills. It would 
also be seen that the extensive area and 
large population themselves were suffi- 
cient to constitute a Bill a public one. 
So far, Bills affecting the Metropolis and 
the City had heen dealt with. The same 
principles hold good in other localities. 
The case he was now about to refer to 
more nearly approached the question 
now before the House. In 1856 the 
Passing Tolls on Shipping Bill was held 
to be a Public Bill. It concerned the 
harbours of Dover, Ramsgate, Whitby, 
and Bridlington—abolished passing tolls, 
transferred these harbours to the Board 
of Trade, imposed rates, and repealed 
local Acts; but being a measure of pub- 
lic policy its character was not changed 
by the fact that these harbours only came 
under its operation. And, again, the 
Harbours Bill in 1861 affected the same 
four harbours and the local Acts under 
which they were administered, but other- 
wise dealt with so many matters of gene- 
ral legislation as to be, unquestionably, a 
measure of public policy. In 1875 the 
Dover Pier and Harbour Bill, backed by 
the Government for public objects, was 
introduced as a Public Bill, but pro- 
ceeded with as a Hybrid Bill. What 
the House would have to consider was 
whether this was a Bill affecting pub- 
lic interests. Did it involve ques- 
tions of public policy? Did it affect 
a large area and an extensive popula- 
tion, and did it deal with matters of 
general legislation? Ifso, it would be 











no answer to say that it only affected 
the locality of the Thames, for it was 
held that, although a Bill of this cha- 
racter might only affect one or two har- 
bours, that did not take away from it 
the character of a Public Bill, because it 
dealt with matters of public importance. 
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He would ask the House whether a Bill 
to abolish pilotage on the River Thames 
was not. obviously a question of a public 
character? This was a Bill affecting 
the counties of Essex, Kent, Middlesex, 
Surrey, Berks, Bucks,Oxford, and Wilts; 
and he contended that that itself would 
constitute it a Public Bill. Then Bills 
dealing with any important principle 
have been hitherto Public Bills. In the 
case of the Manchester Education Bill of 
1854, which was introduced as a Private 
Bill, the House said it was a measure 
which ought not to have been so intro- 
duced, but that it ought to have been 
dealt with as a public measure. It had 
been contended that Bills dealing with 
the conservancy of the Thames had been 
hitherto, in most cases, dealt with as 
Private Bills. This contention he would 
refer to presently. He hoped he had 
shown the House, not on his own au- 
thority, but on that of one whose au- 
authority they all recognized, what was 
the broad line of distinction between 
Public and Private Bills; and he would 
now ask the House to consider the pro- 
visions of the present Bill, in order to 
ascertain whether it came within the 
category of Public or Private Bills, 
whether it affected large masses of the 
population, and whether it dealt with 
great questions of public policy. ‘The 
propositions of this Bill were, roughly 
speaking, five in number. It abolished 
compulsory pilotage above Gravesend ; it 
gave everyone a right to navigate the 
Thames without any qualification ; it 
repealed all the powers, rights, duties, 
obligations, and privileges of the Water- 
man’s Company; it increased the ton- 
nage dues payable in the Port of 
London ; and it constituted the Thames 
Conservancy Board a smoke nuisance 
authority in the counties of Essex, Kent, 
Middlesex, Surrey, Berks, Bucks, Oxford, 
and Wilts. Now, with reference to that 
part which constituted the Thames Con- 
servancy Board the smoke nuisance au- 
thority, that was altogether a new power 
conferred on them. They were autho- 





rized by this Bill to enter lands belonging | 
to anyone without saying why or where- 


fore, to demand the production of all the 
plans that the owners had, and it also 
gave the Board power to inspect fac- 
tories. There were large numbers of 


towns upon the banks of the Thames 
which were seats of very great in- 
dustries, and those who were engaged 
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in those industries looked with some 
apprehension upon the creation of a 
new nuisance authority, it having been 
supposed that they were already under 
regulations of proper local authorities. 
They altogether objected to the creation 
of another new authority to overlook 
their factories and works. Even this 
point itself would constitute the Bill one 
of a public character. But the next 
power which it proposed to give the Con- 
servancy was to raise the tonnage dues 
in the Port of London, and in order to do 
this it was necessary to amend a public 
statute—namely, the 4 & 5 Will. IV., 
c. 82. This statute enacted that no vessels 
in the River Thamesshould besubjected to 
tonnage dues unless they were over 45 
tons register; and by the present pro- 
position of the Government vessels of over 
20 tons register would be liable to ton- 
nage dues. This would be a very heavy 
burden of taxation upon a large number 
of-vessels, and putting aside altogether 
for the moment the point that it inter- 
fered seriously with a Public Act of Par- 
liament, he thought the question, affect- 
ing, as it did, taxation, was not a proper 
matter for a Private Bill, but a matter of 
public policy that should be dealt with 
in a Public Bill. With reference to the 
navigation of the Thames, it stood at 
present in this way—no one could take 
charge of a barge or wherry of any kind, 
or ply for hire, without having gone 
through an examination, and without 
being properly qualified by apprentice- 
ship, and without having become a 
member of the Waterman’s Company, 
whose rights and privileges had been 
conferred by Act of Parliament; and, 
therefore, this Bill affected rights and 
privileges conferred by an Act of Par- 
liament. He believed there were some- 
thing like 1,200 of the watermen who 
would be affected by these provisions in 
the Bill. It might be right and proper 
that these men should be deprived of 
their privileges by Act of Parliament ; 
but the propriety of doing so by a Private 
Bill, in which there was no attempt to 
provide any compensation for the men 
who were to be so deprived of their pri- 
vileges, was open to grave objection ; at 
any rate, it was a question which de- 
manded full discussion, and that dis- 
cussion could only be obtained if the 
measure were introduced as a Public 
Bill. He would not say anything with 
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public Companies by means of a Private 
Bill. That might be very convenient or 
not ; but he thought it was an objection- 
able course. It might be desirable to 
abolish certain Companies now enjoying 
special privileges; but it ought to be 
done publicly by a public legislative 
measure, and not by a Private Bill. He 
now came to another provision of the 
Bill—namely, the one which dealt with 
compulsory pilotage. It was now pro- 
posed, by a Private Bill, to repeal an 
important provision of the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854. That Act dis- 
tinctly declared, in Section 353— 

“ Subject to any alteration to be made by any 
pilotage authority in pursuance of the power 
hereinbefore in that behalf given, the employ- 
ment of pilots shall continue to be compulsory 
in all districts in which the same was by law 
compulsory immediately before the time when 
this Act comes into operation.”’ 

The River Thames was one of the dis- 
tricts referred to in that section. There 
was also given power to the pilotage 
authorities to make certain exemptions. 
The Bill now before the House proposed 
to abolish compulsory pilotage on the 
Thames. That might be very right and 
very proper; but his contention was 
simply and solely that it ought not to be 
done by means of a Private Bill. The 
question was certainly one of import- 
ance to London, and not only to Lon- 
don and to this country, but it was posi- 
tively an international question, because 
every ship that came to the Thames, 
whether it was a foreign or a British 
ship, was at present subject to the law— 
under the Merchant Shipping Act—of 
compulsory pilotage, unless coming un- 
der certain exemptions. The present 
Bill took away the powers of the 
Trinity House and abolished compulsory 
pilotage. The House would understand 
the great importance of this question 
when he told them that the tonnage of 
sea-going vessels which went up the 
Thames in one year was something 
like 10,000,000 of tons; and yet this 
Bill proposed to deal with a matter 
of such enormous importance by means 
of a Private Local Act instead of by 
a public measure. It would be said, 
and said truly, that this question had 
already been investigated by a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
He only wished to refer to this in order 
to show the great difference of opinion 
which existed on this subject, and to show 
that it was a matter on which opinion 
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was pretty evenly divided. The Select 
Committee, it was true, in their Report, 
recommended the abolition of pilotage 
generally; but the recommendation was 
only carried by the casting vote of the 
Chairman, and a counter Report was 
proposed, which was only rejected in a 
similar way by the casting vote of the 
Chairman. This was what the counter 
Report said— 

‘“‘The Committee are of opinion that the 
evidence proves conclusively that the system of 
compulsory pilotage now in force, though ca- 
pable of improvement in details, fulfils in a very 
high degree that which is admittedly its prin- 
cipal object, namely, the preservation of life and 
property from the dangers attendant on the 
navigation of the entrances to the various ports 
of the United Kingdom.” 


That passage had reference to pilotage 
generally. Of the Thames it said that 
‘the state of the pilotage of the Thames 
is not satisfactory ;’’ but it did not re- 
commend its abolition—on the con- 
trary, it recommended the constitution 
of a pilotage authority for London, in 
the appointment of which the mer- 
chants and shipowners of London 
should have direct representation. Now, 
he only instanced this in order to 
show the necessity of having this ques- 
tion fully discussed before the House 
assented to the second reading. He 
wished to show that there was a divided 
opinion upon it. There were masses of 
Blue Books pro and con on the matter; 
he asked the House whether a ques- 
tion of such. great national importance, 
and upon which there was so much dif- 
ference of opinion, should be smuggled 
through the House at a quarter to 4 
in the afternoon. It was a question that 
required debate, and it should be con- 
sidered at the ordinary time of Public 
Business. He wished next to ask for 
the attention of the House to what he 
considered to be a very important point 
in his case. He did not rely upon it ex- 
clusively ; but he thought it was a most 
important point. It was this — that 
although Thames Conservancy Bills, in 
regard to which he should have some- 
thing to say in a moment, had been 
brought in and passed through the 
House as Private Bills, yet Bills dealing 
with pilotage had never been introduced 
as Private Bills; but they had been in- 
variably dealt with by Public Acts of 
Parliament, and not by private measures. 
In 1853 an Act was passed vesting the 
right of pilotage of ships outward from 
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the Port of London, and the right of 
pilotage of ships inward to the same 
port, in one body of pilots subjecting 
them to uniform authority and control ; 
but there was no attempt to bring 
that in as a Private Bill, although it 
only affected the Port of London, and, 
therefore, partook of the nature of a 
Private Bill. On the contrary, it was 
passed as a public measure. The Act of 
1854—the Merchant Shipping Act—was 
a public measure. He had already al- 
luded to that Act ; but it was necessary to 
call the attention of the House to another 
important point in reference to it. In 
1862 the Merchant Shipping Act Amend- 
ment Bill was brought in as a Public 
Bill. It dealt, amongst other things, 
with the question of pilotage. The 
‘reasons’ which had been circulated 
by the promoters of the Bill said— 

‘‘ Alterations of local pilotage laws have 

in recent times always been made by Private 
Bills or Provisional Orders.” 
But the promoters forgot to say that 
those Provisional Orders were of no 
validity whatever until they were as- 
sented to by Parliament, not in a Pri- 
vate Bill, but in a Public Bill. The 
Merchant Shipping Amendment Act of 
1862 actually—after stating that the 
Board of Trade could abolish pilotage, 
in any particular pilotage district, by 
means of a Provisional Order—said in 
sub-section 6 of Section 40— 

“* No such Provisional Order shall take effect, 
unless and until the same is confirmed by Par. 
liament, and for the purpose of procuring such 
confirmation the Board of Trade shall introduce 
into Parliament a lublic General Bill or Public 
General Bills.”’ 

Therefore, the Public Act of 1862 ex- 
pressly guarded against such a proceed- 
ing as that which was now beingattempted 
by the Government. Pilotage could not 
be abolished in any particular district 
by means of a Private Bill; but it dis- 
tinctly provided that it should be done 
only by a Provisional Order, and that 
such Provisional Order, before it had any 
validity, must be confirmed by a Public 
Act. Notwithstanding this, the Govern- 
ment now came forward with the so- 
called Private Bill, and were endeavour- 
ing to set the provisions aside which 
the Merchant Shipping Amendment 


Act of 1862 specially enacted. In 1863, 
1864, and 1865, Public Bills were in- 
troduced, confirming Provisional Orders, 
in conformity with the Act he had 
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cited, for the harbours of Hartlepool 
the Clyde, the Tyne, and Sunderland. 
They only dealt with localities; but, 
by virtue of the Act of 1862, it was im- 
possible to do away with pilotage with- 
out obtaining the consent of Parlia- 
ment by means of a Public Act. In 
1870 and 1871, the Government of the 
day introduced a Bill to abolish com- 
pulsory pilotage; but they were not 
Private Bills, but Public Bills. He 
had, he hoped, thus shown to the House 
that, with reference to the question of 
pilotage, the Bills that had been intro- 
duced to abolish pilotage, without one 
single exception, had been Public 
Bills; and, in point of fact, the pro- 
ceeding now adopted by the Go- 
vernment had been specially guarded 
against by the Act of 1862. There was 
one other point in the matter to which he 
desired to call the attention of the House. 
He had shown that the pilots of the Port 
of London existed under a special Act 
of Parliament. The Bills of 1870 and 
1871 proposed to abolish compulsory 
pilotage ; but they also contained clauses 
for compensating the pilots for their dis- 
establishment, in precisely the same way as 
the proctors were compensated when the 
Divorce Act was passed. But here they 
had a Bill, introduced without any com- 
pensation clauses whatever, which pro- 
posed to ‘take away privileges which 
had been conferred by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and under which men had served 
their apprenticeship, and qualified them- 
selves for the fulfilment of duties which 
were now tobe rendered non-compulsory. 
And if this Bill went upstairs to a Private 
Bill Committee, even the Committee 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley), and a most conclusive 
case was made out by the pilots and 
others for compensation, the Committee 
would have no power to insert clauses 
giving compensation; and, therefore, 
unless the House was prepared to assent 
to the comfiscation of rights conferred 
by Act of Parliament, it ought not to 
give this Bill a second reading. There 
was another and a fatal objection, to his 
mind, and it was that this Private Bill 
repealed an important part of Section 353 
of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854—a 
public measure—and set aside the pro- 
visions of another Public Act, the 4 & 
5 Will. TV. c. 32. He maintained that 
this was altogether unprecedented. A 
Private Bill had, on more than one occa- 
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sion, varied and extended Public Acts, 
but had never repealed and reversed the 
policy and principle of Public Acts. Sir 
Erskine May, in his book, said— 

“Tt has been questioned whether a Public 
Act may properly be repealed or amended by a 
Private Bill; and, undoubtedly, such provisions 
demand peculiar vigilance, lest public laws be 
lightly set aside for the benefit of particular 
persons or places. But no rule has been estab- 
lished which precludes the promoters of Private 
Bills from seeking the repeal or amendment of 
Public Acts, and there are precedents in which 
this course has been sanctioned by Parliament.” 


He would ask the House to consider the 
precedents which Sir Erskine May gave 
in his book, where Public Acts had been 
varied or repealed by Private Acts of 
Parliament, and the House would see 
that there was not a single one which 
was analogous to the propositions con- 
tained in the present Bill. He was ex- 
ceedingly sorry to weary the House with 
this matter ; but it was really one which 
was so much of precedent that he was 
compelled to exhaust the subject as far 
as possible. The only instances of an 
interference with Public Acts by private 
ones were these. In 1832 the Bristol 
Riots Amendment Act of 7 & 8 
Geo. IV. c. 31, was passed. Now, the 
Bristol Riots Act was simply an ex- 
tension of a Public Act, in order to 
enable compensation to be given in 
Bristol for riots which had taken place 
there. That could by no means be a 
reversal of the principle of any Public 
Act; it was simply an extension of 
it. In 1864 the City of London Tithes 
Act repealed an Act of Henry VIII. It 
repealed the Act, but it re-enacted it; 
the only difference being that whereas 
the original Act made the tithes vary 
with the rents, this Private Bill, which 
amended the Public Act, placed the 
tithes at a fixed sum. It was assented 
to by the clergy, the vestry, the incum- 
bent, the bishops, and the patrons of 
the livings; and the Bill was in no 
sense a reversal of the principles of any 
Public Act. And so in 1864 the Metro- 
politan District Railway Bill amended 
the Thames Embankment Act, which 
was a Public Act. But there was no 
question of principle there. The Public 
Act gave the City Gas Company access 
to the river; and the Private Bill, for 
the formation of a railway, provided for 
compensation to the City Gas Companies 
in case their access and privileges were 
in any way interfered with. These were 
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the whole of the Public Acts which had 
been amended, so far as he could ascer- 
tain, by Private Bills, and there was not 
one of them which reversed the principle 
of any Public Act, whereas this Bill 
absolutely reversed the principle of 
compulsory pilotage, which was enacted 
by the Act of 1854, and it increased the 
tonnage dues of vessels, from vessels of 
45 tons to vessels of 20 tons. Now, it had 
been said, and it would be said again to- 
night, that the Thames Conservancy Bills 
had been introduced into that House as 
Private Bills. Now, if everything was 
to be said by the friends of this Bill that 
could be said upon that subject, he 
should contend that the Thames Conser- 
vancy Bill was by no means on all fours 
with the present measure. This was 
not a Conservancy Bill at all; it was a 
Pilotage Bill. The Thames Conservancy 
Bills were simply with reference to ar- 
rangements of traffic and keeping open 
the channel of the river, and dealing 
with piers, and other such matters ; but 
this was altogether a different Bill, deal- 
ing with the pilotage of vessels, a matter 
in which they had norightto interfere, and 
in which they had never interfered. As 
a rule, the Thames Conservancy Bills had 
been Private Bills, and in 1857, 1867, 
1870, and 1878, they had dealt, as he had 
said, only with matters regulating the 
traffic of the Thames, and piers, and the 
keeping open the navigation of the 
Thames. But there was one very re- 
markable provision in the Act of 1870. 
The Act of 1870, to which he should like 
to direct the attention of the House, was 
to this effect—it enabled the Conser- 
vancy to levy tolls ; but it expressly con- 
fined this power to the levying of tolls 
upon vessels already subject to tolls. It 
said that they could collect tolls and 
charge the dues in respect to certain 
vessels now liable thereto, whereas by 
this Bill it gave the Thames Conservancy 
power to tax people who had never 
hitherto been taxed. One other very re- 
markable fact about these Bills was this. 
So long as they confined themselves to 
questions merely affecting the proper 
conservancy of the Thames, they had 
been Private Bills; but in 1864 he 
found a Public Bill—the Thames Con- 
servancy Act of 1864, and on trying to 
ascertain how it happened to be a Public 
Bill, while all the other Bills were private 
ones, he discovered that it proposed to 
do, to a certain extent, exactly what this 
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Bill proposed to do. The Act of 1864 in the locality affected by the measure 
was not confined simply to the ordinary were readily induced to place their 
conservancy of the Thames. Section 49 names upon the back of the Bill; but, 

said—‘‘ The powers given to the Trinity on turning to the back of this Bill, 

House to erect sea-marks, &c., is re-| he was unable to find the names of 
pealed,” and that necessitated the repeal | either of the Members for the City of 
of a Public Act of Parliament, as this! London, or of the Members for any of 
Bill did. Section 50 amended the Mer- | the counties or towns over which this 
chant Shipping Act of 1864, as this Bill | Bill proposed to give authority to the 
did. Section 63 amended the Water- | Conservancy; but they would find the 
man’s Company Act again, as this Bill| names of the right hon. Gentlemen the 
did ; and it wasin consequence of these, | President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 

amongst other things, that it was a Pub- | | | Chamberlain) and of the Secretary to 
lic Bill. The House would see that these | the Board of Trade (Mr. Evelyn Ashley). 

were some of the very things the present | |The circumstance was totally unprece- 
Bill proposed ; andtherefore itought, like | dented in the history of that House. It 
the Act of 1864, to be a public measure. | was no answer to say, as he had no’ 
He hoped he had, though at some length, | doubt would be said, that in one par- 
shown the House that it had hitherto | ticular case the name of his right hon. 
been the practice to deal with matters of | Friend the Leader of the Opposition (Sir 
public interest by Public Bills; and he | Stafford Northcote) was upon the back of 
had further shown that this Bill, in| a Private Bill. That was no case in point. 

every oue of the provisions he had called | The Bill whichthe right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to, dealt with a question of | name was attached to was a Bill upon 
public interest. Matters affecting large | which the names of two Members for the 
areas, many counties, and large popula- | locality were also placed as the intro- 
tions, were matters hitherto dealt with | ducers of the Bill. The name of the 
by Public Bills; and, seeing that this | | right hon. Gentleman was added simply 
Bill affected eight counties, many towns, | to show that the assent of the Board of 
and large populations ; that no Bill | | Trade had been obtained to the provi- 
which dealt with pilotage in the manner | sions contained in the measure. And 








it was proposed to be dealt with in this | 
Bill had ever been brought forward as | 
a Private Bill; but that the Act of 1862 | 
specially provided that legislation of this | 
nature must be by means of a Public Bill; | 
and seeing, further, that such questions | 

had always been so dealt with, he saw no | 
reason why, on this occasion, they should 
take anexceptionalcourse. Hehadshown 
that the Conservancy Bills did not deal 
with pilotage ; that there was no prece- 
dent whatever for reversing a principle 
contained in a Public Act by means of a 
Private Bill; and that this Bill did re- 
verse the principle of Public Acts. He 
had alsoshown that although the Thames 
Conservancy Bills had been Private Bills, 
the moment they proposed to repeal Pub- 
lic Acts they ceased to be Private Bills, 
and were brought in as Public Bills. 
But, before concluding his remarks, 
there was another point he might men- 
tion, and that was the extraordinary 
mode in which the Bill had been intro- 
duced. It was very well known that a 
Private Bill must be introduced into 
that House with the names of two Mem- 
bers upon the back of it; and, as a 


rule, the Members who were interested 








what was that Bill? Was it a Bill 
dealing with a question of great prin- 
ciple such as the Bill now before the 
House? It was a Bill for the purpose 
of placing part of the river under a 
Public Act which had been passed in 
the previous Session, and in the Public 
Act itself there was a clause, stating 
that it was desirable, upon the first op- 
portunity, that the provisions of the 
Act should be extended to that par- 
ticular part of the river. The House 
would see at once the great differ- 
ence between the present case and that 
of the Bill to which the right hon. 
Member for North Devon had attached 
his name. He had seen it stated in the 
papers, he thought in the speech made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, in receiving a depu- 
tation on this subject, that the reason 
why the Board of Trade had placed the 
names of their Representatives upon the 
back of the Bill was that the Thames 
Conservancy had no direct representa- 
tion in that House. That was merely 
throwing dust in the eyes of people. 
Did the hon. Gentleman maintain that 
there was direct representation in that 
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House for the 100th part of the persons | sidering the great importance of the 


or public bodies who presented Petitions 
for Private Bills in that House? The 
Bills were taken charge of, as a rule, 
by Members who were interested in 
the locality. If, however, there had 
ever been a body which had representa- 
tion in that House, it was the Thames 
Conservancy. They were, until a few 
days ago, represented by two Mem- 
bers in that House—two Members of 
the Thames Conservancy—one of them 
being the Lord Mayor and the other a 
Gentleman whose loss, he was sure, 
every Member of that House, to what- 
ever Party he belonged, must, not only 
for the sake of the House, but for the 
sake of the public generally, greatly 
deplore—he meant the loss of his la- 
mented Friend Sir Charles Reed. The 
House would thus feel that there was 
not the slightest pretence for saying that 
there was no one to take charge of the 
Bill, and that, therefore, the Board of 
Trade had kindly taken charge of it. 
He had no doubt that if the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade took charge of every Bill which 
had no father for it, he would soon be 
overwhelmed with children of that sort. 
But the real fact was that it was not a 
Conservancy Bill at all; it was a Board 
of Trade Bill; it was conceived and 
created in the Board of Trade; it was 
the outcome of a Board of Trade in- 
quiry, and it had nothing whatever 
to do with the Thames Conservancy. 
He would like to put a question to the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. He 
. hoped the hon. Member was listening, 
because he expected him to answer the 
question. He would ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman distinctly, whether it was or was 
not a fact that the Bill was originally in- 
tended bythe Board of Trade to be a Pub- 
lic Bill in the ordinary way; and was it or 
was it not asuggestion on the part of the 
Board of Trade to the Thames Conser- 
vancy that they should petition to have 
it passed through the House of Commons 
as a Private Bill? He asked this be- 
cause there was rumour that it was ori- 
ginally intended to introduce the Bill as 
a Public Bill, and that it was at the 
suggestion of the Board of Trade that 
the Thames Conservancy Board came for- 
ward to father the Bill. He was afraid 
that he had trespassed on the attention 
of the House at considerable length ; 
but he hoped not at undue length, con- 
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issue. He desired to impress upon the 
House again that he was not asking 
them to pass any opinion upon the 
merits of the Bill. It might be a good 
Bill or it might be a bad Bill; with that 
he had nothing to do, but he had to ask 
hon. Members on both sides of the House 
to consider whether it was right and pro- 
per that the Government, presuming on 
the large majority behind them, should so 
tamper with the Rules and Regulations 
for the transaction of Business in that 
House, as to attempt, by means of a 
Private Bill, to pass through a measure 
dealing with questions of great national 
importance, and of general legislation, 
in the way they were attempting to do 
by the present measure. He repeated, 
that if the House assented to the Amend- 
ment he intended to move, it would be 
simply assenting toa Resolution which de- 
clared that the Bill ought to be a Public 
Bill and not a private one; and if that 
Resolution were agreed to there was 
nothing to hinder the Government from 
bringing forward the Bill to-morrow in 
the ordinary course by means of a public 
measure, and passing it into law in the 
course of the ensuing Session. He 
begged to move the Resolution which 
appeared in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the character and objects of this Bill are 
such as to constitute it a measure of public 
policy, which ought not to be dealt with by any 
Private Bill,”—(M>. Ritchie,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW said, 
the question now before the House was 
one upon which he did not desire to say 
much after the very long and able 
speech which had been made by the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets in 
submitting the Resolution. He should 
not refer to the clauses of the Bill any 
further than might be necessary for the 
purpose of indicating that he thought 
the Bill ought to be a Public Bill and 
not a private one. But upon one point 
he wished to be distinctly understood. 
He was not objecting to the measure 
because he objected to the principle of 
the Bill as described in the Preamble. 
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He felt as strongly as the right hon. 
Gentleman who had charge of the Bill 
that the question of compulsory pilotage 
ought to be dealt with at once, for it 
had been a disgrace for years past to 
everyone concerned—a disgrace to the 
Board of Trade, a disgrace to the Trinity 
Board, and a disgrace to many rich 
owners of large vessels who, for years, 
had been sheltering themselves by re- 
gistering their vessels in the Port of 
Glasgow or elsewhere, although they 
belonged to the Port of London. They 
did this in order to screen themselves 
from the costs and charges of damage 
incurred when they ran into craft on 
the river, because they were enabled to 
plead that their vessels were in charge 
of a compulsory pilot. He desired, asa 
matter of principle, to protest against 
the Bill which had been introduced by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade being dealt with 
as a Private Bill. It had not been his 
lot to have any very large experience of 
the Rules and Orders which controlled and 
directed Private Bills in that House; but 
from what little he did know, and from 
what he had heard from the greatest 
authority in the matter—namely, the 
Chairman of Committees, he considered 
that there might be much mischief in 
introducing a Bill of this kind in this 
way, as it was placing a measure of such 
great importance, endorsed and brought 
in by two Members of the Ministry, in 
the hands of private promoters and of 
Parliamentary agents. He was told 
that practically a Private Bill was in 
charge of a Parliamentary agent, who 
acted for the promoters, and that it was 
a rule never to refuse to allow a Private 
Bill to be withdrawn if the promoters 
felt their interests were being affected 
by any Amendments to the Bill. He 
should, perhaps, be told that though 
this was practically right, technically it 
was wrong, and that a Private Bill 
could not be removed from the House 
except with the consent of the House. 
But he had made inquiries upon that 
point, and he found that there was not 
a single precedent for refusing consent 
to the Parliamentary agent to withdraw 
the Billif anything happened to be sug- 
gested which was prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the promoters. If the present 
Bill went to a second reading, and a 
Committee were appointed, it would be 
impossible to prevent the Committee 
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from considering the constitution of the 
Conservancy Board. They had upon 
the Paper now a Notice of Motion 
affecting the Thames Conservancy ; but 
supposing an Amendment were intro- 
duced to alter the constitution of the 
Board, the Members of the Conservancy 
Board would feel that they might lose 
their position if they kept the Bill before 
the House, and they would, therefore, 
withdraw it. Now, he thought the 
House must see that large and import- 
ant interests of a public character were 
contained in the Bill; and he ventured 
to say that the measure was not a Con- 
servancy Bill at all; but it was, to all 
intents and purposes, a Pilotage Bill. 
The Preamble said that it was desirable 
to abolish compulsory pilotage. Now, 
this question of compulsory pilotage had 
been a scandal for a great many years. 
He would only go back as far as 1870, 
when a Pilotage Bill was brought in; 
and it was felt to be a subject that 
ought not to be dealt with by a Private 
Bill. It was said that it only proposed 
to deal with pilotage. Nevertheless, it 
was made a Public Bill, and it was re- 
ferred to a large Committee. That Com- 
mittee sat for several months in 1870 and 
made a Report, and the materials in that 
Report were most important, and ought 
to be considered in discussing the Bill 
now before the House. In 1871, another 
Pilotage Bill was brought in—a Public 
Bill—based upon the Report of the 
Committee of 1870, and he desired espe - 
cially to call attention to the two prin- 
ciples of that Bill. Clause 1 proposed 
to abolish compulsory pilotage just as 
the present Bill did, with a little dif- 
ference in form. Clause 2 gave com- 
pensation for diminution of earnings to 
the persons injured by the abolition of 
compulsory pilotage. He wished Mem- 
bers of the House to bear in mind the 
second part of the Bill. Well, the next 
thing they had was a Report from a 
Committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade for the purpose of making a De- 
partmental inquiry. That Committee sat 
in 1879, and the right hon. Gentieman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
stated to some members of a deputation 
who waited upon him a short time ago 
in reference to the questions contained 
in this Bill that the present measure 
was based upon the recommendations of 
that Report. What was the last recom- 
mendation of that Report—the Report 
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of a Committee appointed by the De- 
partment? These were the words— 
“Lastly, as regards any question of vested 
interests or compensation, your Committee be- 
lieve that they must be dealt with by the 
Executive Government in carrying out what is 
proposed in the Report.” 
What did the Government do? They 
brought in a Bill as a Private Bill with- 
out a single clause with regard to vested 
interests and compensation, and by mak- 
ing it a Private Bill they precluded the 
possibility of introducing any clause 
making a charge upon the Consolidated 
Fund for the purpose of compensating 
anyone who might be entitled to it. He 
was not there to say that this elass of 
persons or that class of persons ought to 
be compensated. He had simply read 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
and they said that the question ought to 
be considered. He appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman and to hon. Members 
on both sides of the House whether it 
was fair to bring in a Bill to preclude 
the possibility of anyone getting com- 
pensation. If they were not going to 
give compensation, at any rate, let them 
allow discussion upon it. If any man 
possessed rights, he should have an 
opportunity of stating his case in order 
to see whether his claim was one that 
Parliament ought to consent to, and 
they ought not to shut him out by 
refusing to allow his claim to be dis- 
cussed at all. Then there was another 
strong objection to this Bill being a 
Private Bill. The promoters of the Bill 
were not satisfied with simply dealing 
with matters affecting the Conservancy 
of the River Thames. They desired, in 
Clauses 29 and 80, to interfere with one 
of the most important manufactures on 
the banks of the Thames. They were 
seeking to obtain powers which would 
enable them to determine whether or 
not furnaces used by cement manu- 
facturers were properly constructed or 
not. It might be very proper that there 
should be an inquiry; but he wanted to 
point out that there was a Public Bill 
for discussion on Thursday which pro- 
posed to raise that question, and which 
proposed to give by a Public Bill powers 
to Inspectors to determine whether it 
was or was not carried on in a proper 
way. He asked the House to say that 
such legislation ought to be proposed in 
a Public Bill, and not in a Private Bill. 
He thought that it was unfair in a Pri- 
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vate Bill to seek to create a new smoke 
authority giving powers beyond the 
powers granted by Parliament in legis- 
lation upon this subject. He thought it 
was unfair in a Private Bill to seek to 
extend the limits of the Smoke Nuisances 
Act, which, he believed, was a public 
measure; and when that Act was passed 
there was a sort of compromise made 
that the Act should extend to certain 
limited manufactures, and not to all 
manufactures, and within those limits 
alone they would subject themselves to 
penalties. Now, he ventured to say 
that many millions had been spent on 
the banks of the Thames in cement, and 
if this trade was to be dealt with, let it 
be dealt with by a public measure. His 
hon. Friend the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) had touched’upon 
almost everything that it was necessary 
to mention. Therefore, he would simply 
ask the Heuse not to assent to the pro- 
posal; he did not ask the House to 
reject it. The Bill ought to be consi- 
dered ; it was of great public importance, 
and he trusted that the Government 
would consent to bring it in as a Public 
Bill, and that they would all have an 
opportunity of discussing it, and that 
every hon. Member might have an op- 
portunity of expressing the feelings and 
views of those of his constituents who 
were affected by it. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, it must 
be a great satisfaction to his hon. Friend, 
after having so long a time been strain- 
ing on the leash, to have at last a spring 
at the Board of Trade by bringing for- 
ward his Motion against this abominable 
Bill. But he must say that the eloquence 
which the hon. Member had shown might 
have been employed in a better cause, 
because he (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) hoped, 
before he sat down, to be able to convince 
the House that the provisions of the mea- 
sure were such as ought to be brought 
forward in a Private Bill. He would 
begin first of all by answering what had 
been said as to the Government with- 
drawing this Bill, and not bringing it in 
again asa Public Bill. He believed that 
it was impossible to do so. He was in- 
formed by authorities in whom they had 
confidence that the Standing Orders 
could not be complied with, that the 
Notices given were exhausted, and that, 
therefore, the Bill could not go on, 
but would disappear altogether, as if 
would be unable to pass in the present 
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Session at all. That, he believed, from 
what he was informed, was a correct 
view, and he was speaking on the 
authority of one conversant with these 
matters. But he would like to make 
one remark. The hon. Gentleman op- 
posite spoke about “‘ squaring”? Mem- 
bers. He had no objection to the 
use of these words; but it struck him 
that there had been a great deal more 
‘‘ squaring ’’ and Lobbying by the oppo- 
nents of the Bill than by the promoters. 
He gathered that what the hon. Gentle- 
man referred to was simply this—There 
were certain Members interested in the 
upper navigation who came to the pro- 
moters of the Bill and said that they did 
not disapprove of the Bill as a whole, 
but that they objected to certain clauses 
which would give undue power to the 
Conservancy Board in the matter of 
entering on lands. Well, the matter 
had been inquired into, and the answer 
given was that they would communicate 
with the Conservancy. Ultimately, they 
did inform the Conservancy that the 
powers asked for on their behalf were 
much too great and too vast, and they 
undertook that when the Bill came into 
Committee the clause should be quali- 
fied so as only to give the Conservancy 
the ordinary powers of a sanitary autho- 
rity. 

Mr. RITCHIE remarked, that it was 
made a condition of the undertaking 
being given that the Members referred 
to withdrew their opposition. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
was so. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site put him in a very difficult position. 
He would tell the House why. The 
hon. Member began by stating that he 
had nothing to say against the merits of 
the Bill, and that, as far as he knew, he 
believed the merits were allright. Fur- 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. Member 
would remember that he had said if the 
Government introduced the Bill as a 
Public Bill he would undertake not to 
put down a Notice of opposition. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, that 
was because it happened to be intro- 
duced as a Private Bill; but he would 
show the House that the measure was 
compatible with the law of Parliament 
in connection with Private Bills. First 
of all, Sir Erskine May. told them that 
every Bill for the particular interest or 
benefit of any person, or persons, was 
treated as a Private Bill, whether it was 
for the interest of the individual, a public 
company, a county, or other locality. 
He supposed the hon. Member would 
not deny that this was a locality. The 
Thames was, no doubt, often called by 
our minor poets an imperial stream; 
but, like any other stream, it had its 
‘¢metes and bounds;”’ and the measure 
was for the benefit of those interested in 
the navigation of this special river. A 
Private Bill dealt with an exception to 
the general law, as in this case, all 
which, therefore, would be covered by 
the definition given by Sir Erskine May. 
The hon. Member seemed to think that 
the test of a Private Bill was whether the 
matters dealt with by it were of great 
importance. Now, what could be more 
important than the constitution of the 
City of London Police Court? Yet 
that was established by a Private Bill. 
Wherever there was a Corporation, or 
Commissioners, or a body, having juris- 

diction over an entire area, they could 
come forward as petitioners for a Private 
Bill. The Standing Orders enabled them 
to present a Petition to that House, and 
upon that Petition leave was granted them 
to bring forward a Private Bill, and it 








was not necessary for them to proceed 





ther, the hon. Member was ready to 
admit that technically it might be a 
Private Bill. The question, therefore, 
reduced itself to this—that although the 
Parliamentary technicalities sanctioned 
this as a Private Bill, and although the 
merits of the Bill ought to be supported, 
still the hon. Gentleman opposite pre- 
ferred that it should not be brought in 
as a Private Bill. He would like to 
consult the preferences of the hon. 
Member; but, nevertheless, if it were 
brought in as a Public Bill, he did not 
think the hon. Member would be satis- 
fied. 


by Motion, as it would be in the case of 
a Public Bill. That was the answer he 
had to make to the long list of cases 
which the hon. Member quoted, in which 
the measures referred to were not 
brought in as Private Bills. The hon. 
Member had laid great stress on the 
fact that the Metropolitan Water and 
Gas Bills had been introduced as Public 
Bills. The real fact of the matter was 
that in those cases there was no person 
or body who represented the area con- 
cerned. Almost all the Bills introduced 
in connection with the Corporation of 
London had been Private Bills, because 
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the Corporation covered the whole area; 
and in the same way the Thames Con- 
servancy Bills, with two exceptions, had 
been brought in as Private Bills, be- 
cause the Thames Oonservators had 
jurisdiction over the whole area. The 
two exceptions were Bills introduced in 
1864 and 1867. The reason why they 
were not brought in as Private Bills 
was because they were brought in, in a 
certain sense, adversely to the Thames 
Conservancy Board. Their object, in 
point of fact, was to reform the Thames 
Conservancy, and they were opposed to 
the views of the Thames Conserva- 
tors in certain respects. Therefore, the 
Thames Conservators did not appear as 
petitioners, and those Bills were brought 
in on Motion and not on Petition. But 
the Thames Conservancy Acts of 1867, 
1870, and 1878, were passed as Private 
Bills, and were brought in on the peti: 
tion of the Conservators as Private Bills. 
The London Corporation Bill, which 
dealt with the important matter of the 
municipal franchise of the City of Lon- 
don, and with the relief of the inhabit- 
ants from taxation, was also brought in 
as a Private Bill. Objection was taken 
to the introduction of that Bill as a 
private measure; but Mr. Speaker 
said— 

“Tt cannot be questioned that the Bill is, 
according to Standing Orders, a Private Bill, 
inasmuch as it is brought forward on the 
petition of a corporate body.”’ 

He had already said that the Thames 
Conservancy Acts, every one of them, 
with the exception of the two he had 
mentioned, were brought in and in- 
troduced ,as Private Bills on Petition, 
and not as Public Bills upon Motion. 
The hon. Member said—‘‘ Oh! but this 
is a thoroughly wrong principle. You 
are introducing a Bill as a private mea- 
sure which modifies existing Acts of Par- 
liament;’’ but the hon. Member antici- 
pated him by quoting from Sir Erskine 
May’s work on Parliamentary practice 
which argued against the view he took. 
But the hon. Member proceeded to dis- 
parage this statement—in fact, he only 
relied on Sir Erskine May when Sir 
Erskine’s view was favourable to him. 
The hon. Member came down to the 
House with a text-book, and he ought to 
say whether it was a good authority or 
whether it was not. In the early part 
of his speech he quoted Sir Erskine 
May as an authority; but when he found 
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that Sir Erskine May went against him 
on the question that a Private Act never 
modified a Public Act, then he said that 
he disagreed with Sir Erskine May. 
Now, he (Mr. Evelyn Ashley) ventured 
to say that Sir Erskine May laid down 
what was quite right when he said that a 
Private Act might modify a Public Act, 
because it was done almost every day in 
the year—for instance, in Improvement 
Acts, which modified the General Sani- 
tary Acts. He wished, however, to call 
the attention of the House to those 
points urged by the hon. Member as 
constituting points of so much import- 
ance that the measure ought not to be 
dealt with as a Private Bill, and to show 
that there was no real modification of 
Public Acts. First of all, the hon. Mem- 
ber took the question of compulsory 
pilotage. Now, that question of com- 
pulsory pilotage was in no way the 
creation or the creature of Public Acts. 
If hon. Members would look at the 
Report of the Committee of 1870 on 
Pilotage, they would see what the Com- 
mittee said at the beginning of that 
Report. They said— 


‘‘In fact, the existence or non-existence of 
the obligation, and the nature and extent of the 
exemptions from it, differ in such an arbitrary 
and capricious manner as to show that they 
must have arisen fron local and special legisla- 
tion without reference to general principles of 
any kind.”’ 


Hon. Members would find that the 
custom of compulsory pilotage varied in 
almost every port of the Kingdom, and 
that it was not the creation of public 
enactments, but almost always the result 
of custom or a Private Bill. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets seemed 
to suppose that compulsory pilotage was 
the rule of every English port ; but one- 
half of the ports of England had no 
compulsory pilotage at all, and, indeed, 
in this very Port of London there were 
many ships which went up every day, 
and which were exempt from compulsory 
pilotage. He believed, in point of fact, 
that two-thirds were already exempted 
by law from compulsory pilotage. What 
could be stronger than the fact, which 
the hon. Member slurred over, that the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, in the 
three following sections, provided :— 
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“Sec. 332. Every pilotage authority shall 
have power, by bye-law made with the consent 
of Her Majesty in Council, to exempt the 
masters of any ships, or of any class of ships, 
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from being compelled to employ qualified pilots, 
and to annex any terms or conditions to such 
exemptions, and to revise and extend any ex- 
emptions now existing by virtue of this Act or 
any other Act of Parliament, Law, or Charter, 
or by usage, upon such terms and conditions, 
and in such manner, as may appear desirable to 
such authority. 

‘‘Sec. 353. Subject to any alteration to be made 
by any pilotage authority in pursuance of the 
powers hereinbefore in that behalf given, the 
employment of pilots shall continue to be com- 
pulsory in all districts in which the same was 
(by law) compulsory immediately before the 
time when this Act comes into operation. 

‘Sec. 376. Subject to any alteration to be 
made by the Trinity House (and to the) the 
pilotage districts of the Trinity House within 
which the employment of pilotsif compulsory in 
the London District, &c., &c.”’ 


So that the Trinity House might ac- 
tually do that on their own motion, which 
was now proposed to be attempted by 
a Private Act. The hon. Member 
quoted the Act of 1862, which em- 
powered the abolition of compulsory 
pilotage by a Provisional Order; but 
he said that the Provisional Order 
must be ratified by a Public General 
Act. But how ran the law upon the 
question ? The Merchant Shipping Act, 
1862, Section 39, provided— 


‘¢ Whereas it is enacted by the principal Act 
that every pilotage authority shall have power 
to exempt the masters of any ships, or of any 
classes of ships, from being compelled to employ 
qualified pilots, &c., &c. Be it enacted that it 
shall be lawful for the Board of Trade by Pro- 
visional Order to 

“4, Exempt the masters and owners of all 
ships, or of any classes of ships, from being 
obliged to employ pilots in any pilotage district, 
or in any part of any pilotage district.’’ 


Did the hon. Member know that every 
Provisional Order, however insignificant 
its subject-matter, whatever the subject 
it dealt with, had to be ratified by a 
corresponding General Act at the end of 
the Session; therefore, what the hon. 
Member stated only amounted to this— 
that any Pilotage Provisional Order must 
be dealt with in the usual way; but it 
was rather strong to say in regard to 
a subject which, as he (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) had shown, might be dealt with 
by the Board of Trade by a Provisional 
Order, and by the pilotage authorities, 
without coming to Parliament at all, 
that it was of so sacred a character that 
it could not be dealt with by a Private 
Act. The hon. Member next referred to 


the case of the Waterman’s Company; 
but the case of the Waterman’s Com- 
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pany must fail absolutely. Was the 
hon. Member aware that the Water- 
man’s Company, atthe present moment, 
was the creature and creation of a Pri- 
vate Act? [Mr. Alderman Lawrence: 
No, no!] Well, the powers granted to 
it, and which it now enjoyed, were con- 
ferred upon it by the Waterman’s and 
Lighterman’s Act of 1859, which was 
passed as a Private Act, and repealed 
from Acts, and if they could not deal 
with a body and corporation which 
were the creation of a Private Act 
by another Private Act he did not see 
how they could bring in any Private 
Act at all. The third point the hon. 
Member referred to was the Tonnage 
Act, the Act of William IV., which he 
said was repealed and modified by this 
Act. Again, he called the hon. Mem- 
ber’s attention to the fact that the Ton- 
nage Act, 4 &5 Will. IV., c. 82, which this 
Bill modified merely by reducing the 
minimum of tonnage liable to pay these 
dues, was virtually a local Act, because it 
was an Act which empowered the King 
to levy dues upon ships for the benefit of 
the Corporation of London. The whole 
of these dues went to the Corporation of 
London, who were then the harbour 
authorities. Was the hon. Member 
aware that the powers of that Act, and 
the dues leviable under it, were all trans- 
ferred to the Thames Conservancy Board 
by a Private Act of Parliament? It was 
a fact that one of the Thames Conser- 
vancy Acts transferred all these ques- 
tions; and why, then, did the hon. Gen- 
tleman object now, in 1881, to the iden- 
tical thing which was done by a Private 
Act in 1867? The other point alluded 
to by the hon. Gentleman was that the 
Bill constituted the Thames Conservancy 
a smoke nuisance authority; and he 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley) could only say 
that there was a very strong recom- 
mendation on the part of the Committee 
that something should be done by Par- 
liament in this respect. It was alleged 
that the navigation of the river was 
seriously impeded and damaged by the 
smoke which at present arose from the 
cement works, and it was suggested that 
something should be done to check the 
nuisance. Clauses had been introduced 
into the Bill to deal with the matter; 
but it was proposed to deal with it in a 

guarded manner. If it was found that 

the navigation was impeded by the 

smoke coming across the river, then 
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the Thames Conservancy would be em- 
powered to go to the owners of the ce- 
ment works and call upon them to abate 
the nuisance. He ventured to think 
that this was a matter which a Commit- 
tee upstairs would be quite able to deal 
with, and if the Bill was a little too 
sweeping in its character it might be 
modified. These particular provisions 
were certainly in no way inconsistent 
with the provisions usually inserted in 
Private Bills. The hon. Member said 
that the measure should be a public 
measure, because it subjected ships to 
tolls they were never before subjected to. 

Mr. RITCHIE: What I alluded to 
was the power this Bill gives to the 
Thames Conservancy to extend the 
power of levying tolls upon ships of 45 
tons to ships of 20 tons. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he had 
already dealt with that question, and he 
had shown that it had already been 
dealt with by a Private Bill. As to the 
grave charge which the hon. Member 
brought against the Board of Trade of 
having put their names upon the back of 
the Bill, the hon. Member talked as if 
it were one of the greatest outrages 
ever known. Now, he (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) said, in the first place, that if 
they were sinning atall they were sinning 
in good company. As the hon. Gentle- 
man had already pointed out, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) had placed his name on the 
back of a Private Conservancy Bill when 
he was President of the Board of Trade, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had also placed his upon the back of a 
Private Railway (Plymouth and Totnes) 
Bill when he was First Lord of the 
Admiralty—a railway in a district with 
which he was not in any way connected 
as a Member of Parliament. Now, he 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley) did think it would 
be an objectionable thing for a Minister 
of the Crown to put his name upon the 
back of a Bill that was brought in by 
private persons for their own private 
emolument; but he saw nothing wrong 
in placing their names on the back of a 
Bill promoted, as this was, by a Cor- 
poration charged with serious duties, 
who wished to obtain powers to enable 
them the better to carry out those duties. 
There had been no secret about it. The 
Thames Conservancy brought in this 
Bill on petition at their own expense ; 
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and he and his right hon. Friend put 
their names on the back because they 
thought the object of the measure was 
good and they wished to give it their 
assistance. No doubt they could easily 
enough have obtained the names of 
other hon. Members to have followed 
theirs. It was perfectly certain that if 
they had imagined that that would have 
pleased the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets they could have done so with- 
out the slightest difficulty ; but they 
had no object in throwing dust in the 
eyes of the public. They had come 
forward as the guardians of the public 
for the purpose of keeping control of 
the Bill and pressing the matter upon 
the House of Commons, and they had 
made no secret of their intention. It 
seemed to him that it dealt with no- 
thing unusual, and that there was no- 
thing unprecedented in the course they 
had taken; and he confessed that 
he himself could not see upon what 
grounds the Motion of his hon. Friend 
was brought forward. Then, as to the 
question of compensation which had 
been alluded to by various speakers, he 
hoped if the Bill went before a Commit- 
tee of that House that the Committee 
would require strong evidence in order 
to satisfy themselves that compensation 
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‘should be granted to the pilots, and 


for’ this reason—that, so far as he was 
aware, all the evidence went to show 
that there would be just as much work 
for the pilots when pilotage was not 
compulsory as there was now. Let it 
be distinctly understood, because there 
was great misapprehension about it, 
that the Bill did not interfere in any way 
with the private or peculiar privileges of 
the licensed pilots. It left them as they 
were, subject to the control and licence 
of the Trinity House. All they said was 
that no ships should be required to 
take pilots compulsorily above Graves- 
end ; and even then, as he had already 
said, the whole evidence went to show 
that there would be as many pilots em- 
ployed as before. It only stood to reason 
that captains coming from a sea voyage, 
and knowing the crowded and confined 
state of traffic on the river, and the 
difficulties of the navigation, must always 
require the assistance of a pilot; but 
if it was considered desirable that the 
pilots should receive compensation there 
would be no difficulty on that point. 
So far as the question of pilotage was 
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concerned, they might even strike out 
the pilotage clause altogether without 
interfering with the rest of the Bill; but 
if they thought it was desirable that 
the pilots should have compensation, 
they would only have to come down to 
this House and get a Resolution passed 
that compensation should be given, and 
he had no doubt that proper steps would 
be taken to obtain compensation for 
them. There would be no difficulty in 
the matter at all, and if the pilots 
proved that they were entitled to com- 
pensation they would get it; but he 
believed there was no ground for com- 
pensation in the case at all. There were 
one or two other points upon which it 
was necessary that he should touch, 
because the hon. Member had certainly 
managed to put a great many points into 
his speech. The hon. Member said that 
there was this disadvantage in a Private 
Bill, as compared with a Public one, that 
Public Bills were distributed to Members, 
whilst Private Bills were not. Now, he 
would remind the hon. Member that 
Private Bills were always to be got. It 
was merely a question of walking, when 
they came down to the House, as far 
as the Private Bill Office. There was 
this additional fact, that Private Bills 
could be obtained before Parliament 
met, whereas a Public Bill was not 
usually printed and circulated until the 
day before the second reading. The hon. 
Member had said he did not dispute the 
merits of the Bill; but he thought, as he 
had charge of the Bill, that he ought to 
say two or three words in regard to its 
merits. Now, the evils of compulsory 
pilotage were three-fold, and necessitated 
a great amount of confusion in the pilot- 
age service. Of the number of vessels 
which went from Gravesend to London 
Bridge, one-half had to take compulsory 
pilots, whilst the other half had not. In 
point of fact, there were three kinds of 
pilots to serve the ships. They charged 
different rates, and received different 
payments for the same service. Com- 
pulsory pilotage was regarded as a 
serious tax upon the shipowner, and the 
evidence went to show that if they did 
away with the charge for compulsory 
pilotage, all they would do would be to 
throw the pilots into one class, by which 
means they would ensure better disci- 
pline, uniformity of charge, prevent a 
great deal of confusion which existed in 
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the navigation of the river, and gene- 
rally have the pilotage service better 
rendered. At present there was this 
difficulty in regard to compulsory pilot- 
age. The employment of a pilot under 
compulsion gave the shipowner immu- 
nity in case of arunning down. Cases 
of this sort occurred—two ships came 
almost from the same place, the one 
obliged to carry a pilot and the other 
not obliged ; the ship obliged to carry a 
pilot was free from all liability, while 
the other was liable to pay for damage. 
As to the Waterman’s Company, there 
was also a very strong case, and one 
that called for an immediate remedy. 
He was unwilling to detain the House, 
because he was afraid that he had 
already been a great deal longer than 
he ought to have been; but he wanted 
to point out to hon. Members that the 
principal provisions of the Bill were 
founded upon the Report of the Thames 
Traffic Committee. That Oommittee 
was appointed by the noble Viscount 
(Viscount Sandon) who was then at 
the head of the Board of Trade, and 
in consequence of a collision upon the 
river, in which a large number of 
lives were lost. The Committee of In- 
quiry into the collision of the Princess 
Alice, stated in their Report that the 
accident was largely owing to the control 
of the navigation being under the Water- 
man’s Act. The Waterman’s Company 
had originally certain duties to per- 
form, in consequence of which they 
were liable to be impressed for ser- 
vice in the Royal Navy, and, in spite 
of that liability having been removed, 
their privileges had still been continued. 
There was, again, a claim on the part of 
the Waterman’s Company to a concur- 
rent jurisdiction with the Metropolitan 
Board as to the police of the river. 
Another evil of the monopvuly was that, 
under some circumstances, steam-boats 
were compelled to change their crews 
and engage men belonging to the Water- 
man’s Company. For instance, a steam- 
boat might, during the summer, be run- 
ning daily between Ramsgate or Sheer- 
ness and London Bridge; and in the 
event of the proprietors choosing to put 
the vessel on from Gravesend to London 
Bridge during the winter months, they 
would be obliged to dismiss the whole 
of their crew and re-engage another 
belonging to the Waterman’s Company. 
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Hon. Members would see from the evi- 
dence that barge-owners, wharf-owners, 
pilots, dock-masters, officials of the Cus- 
toms and Board of Trade, and Thames 
police, all united in condemning in the 
strongest manner the longer existence 
of the privileges of the Waterman’s 
Company, and that the only persons 
who were in favour of their continuance 
were the watermen themselves. There 
was no question of disestablishing the 
Waterman’s Company as a Guild; all 
that it was proposed to do was to take 
away their special privileges, leaving 
them in the enjoyment of their property. 
In conclusion, he would only say there 


never was any intention of sending the | [ 


Bill to an ordinary Private Bill Com- 
mittee; on the contrary, it had been 
the intention from the first that it should 
be examined by a Select Committee. 
He trusted the House would not be led 
away by an abstract discussion upon the 
right method of introducing this sub- 
ject, and thereby delay the passage of 
@ measure containing provisions of the 
greatest importance, which would, in his 
opinion, tend very much to improve the 
navigation of the River Thames. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
would ask Mr. Speaker, whether it is 
in Order for two Ministers of the Crown 
to bring in a Private Bill on business 
of their own Department with only their 
own names upon it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asks me whether it is out of Order for 
two Official Members to place their names 
on the back of a Private Bill. Two cases 
have already been cited by the hon. 
Member the Under Secretary to the 
Board of Trade in which Official names 
have appeared on Private Bills. I can- 
not say I think the practice a convenient 
practice ; but, as there are precedents for | 
it, I am not prepared to say it is out of | 
Order. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask your attention to the particular 
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point as to whether there is any pre- 
cedent for a Private Bill appearing in| 
this House with only the two names of | 
Official Members upon it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am not aware of 
any precedent of that kind. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he did not propose to go into the merits | 
or the demerits of this measure. He| 
proposed rather to endeavour to answer | 
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a few of the observations which had 
fallen from the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down. He thought the Under 
Secretary to the Board of Trade had 
succeeded in proving the case of those 
who, like himself (Baron Henry De 
Worms), believed that this Bill ought 
to be a Public and not a Private Bill. 
He had been gratified to hear, at the 
commencement of the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, an admission that the Bill 
had been brought in by the Board of 
Trade, although he could not help feel- 
ing that much time would have been 
saved to the House had that admis- 
sion been made at an earlier period. 
Mr. Evetyn Asutry: I did not make 
that admission.] He begged pardon of 
the hon. Gentleman; but he had under- 
stood him to say that it was a Board of 
Trade Bill. He had taken down his 
words. However, as the hon. Gentle- 
man now said the Bill was not brought 
in by the Board of Trade, he could only 
accept the explanation he gave, although 
it was difficult to reconcile that statement 
with the fact that the only names on the 
Bill were those of the two heads of the 
Department. But the question was not 
only one of law or of right; it was not 
a question simply whether, legally or 
technically, the Bill should be a Public 
or a Private Bill. He ventured to think 
it was also a question of expediency that 
was involved. Although they had heard 
many reasons why, in the opinion of the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, it should be a Pri- 
vate Bill, they had heard from him 
no argument whatever to show why it 
should not have been a Public Bill. 
There was, however, one special reason 
which, in his(Baron Henry De Worms’) 
opinion, indicated why it should be a 
Public Bill, and that point had been 
alluded to by the hon. Member for 
Gravesend (Sir Sidney Waterlow) — 
namely, compensation to the watermen. 
That question might, of course, appear 
a very insignificant one to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite ; but he ventured to think 
that those Gentlemen who above all 


| others were, as a rule, so fond of arro- 


gating to themselves the protection of 
the working classes, should, as a matter 
of fact, consider that, in introducing 
this measure in}a private form, they 
were virtually depriving many thousands 
of honest workmen of employment, and 
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also of the compensation to which they 
would have been entitled, had the mea- 
sure been brought in as a Public Bill. 
Another argument of great strength 
against the Bill being made private was 
to be found in the fact that the expen- 
diture of public time would not have 
been greater had the measure been in- 
troduced, as it ought to have been, as 
a Public Bill. A small amount of time 
was allotted by the Rules of the House 
to Private Business, and this was gene- 
rally found to be amply sufficient for 
the purpose; but it was clear that the 
present debate would be prolonged, and 
would thereby show the inconvenience 
of the system adopted in the present in- 
stance by the hon. Gentlemen in charge 
of the Bill. With regard to the reasons 
which had prompted them in bringing 
in this Bill as a private and not as a 
public measure, he ventured to think 
that one of them might be found, if 
rumour was to be credited, in the fact 
which was whispered in the Lobby and 
elsewhere, that it was anticipated the 
Bill as a public measure might meet 
with a certain amount of opposition 
from Gentlemen who sat below the 
Gangway. If that were the reason— 
and he had good grounds for thinking 
it was—it would form a somewhat dan- 
gerous precedent, because if, whenever 
opposition was apprehended, it was to 
be in the power of the Government of 
the day to introduce what was really 
a public measure under the guise of a 
Private Bill, it was very difficult to know 
where the application of this principle 
would stop. With regard to the Bill 
itself, it had been said by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that this Bill did not 
involve any question of money, and that, 
therefore, the Thames Conservators were 
allowed to introduce it as a private mea- 
sure, the officials of the Department of 
the Board of Trade placing their names 
on the back of it. But had it not oc- 
curred to hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
this Bill, which dealt with the interests 
of thousands of persons and with mil- 
lions of money, was hardly a measure 
which should be confided to the hands 
of a public body, however respectable 
that body might be? He was reading 
the other day a description by an old 
writer of public bodies quite as respect- 
able as the Thames Conservancy, and 
had been struck with the reference to 
the freedom from personal responsibility 
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enjoyed by individual members of cor- 
porate bodies. The lines ran thus— 
“Corporate bodies they, each member free 
From personal responsibility. 
In what they say there’s often many a flaw ; 
But that’s no matter—what they say is law.” 


That definition met, in some measure, 
the case in point. The Thames Conser- . 
vancy was to take in hand the whole of 
the Queen’s highway—the River Thames 
—termed by hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
‘a locality.” Of course, it was not to 
be disputed that every part of the coun- 
try was a locality; still, he thought in 
legislation they must be to some extent 
guided by the importance of the locality, 
as well as the importance of the inter- 
ests immediately connected with it ; and 
he said that the hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had in no way made out a case for 
handing over the River Thames in its 
entirety, and the interests of all con- 
nected with it, without compensation, 
to the Thames Conservators. Why the 
liberties, privileges, and rights affecting 
avast amount of capital should be handed 
over to the Thames Conservators had 
not been shown. At the present time 
the whole of the management of the 
River Thames was vested in five bodies. 
He thought it would have been a more 
statesmanlike act on the part of the 
Board of Trade if, instead of creating 
a new body, they had endeavoured to 
place the whole of the river under the 
control of that Department. Hon. Mem- 
bers often heard Questions asked in that 
House as to the power of the Govern- 
ment to make such and such a Vestry 
do certain things, the answer invariably 
being that it was impossible to interfere 
with the Vestry, because they did not 
choose to be interfered with. Now that, 
he thought, was a strong argument 
against creating a new Vestry, and vest- 
ing in them all the rights and privileges 
connected with the River Thames and its 
navigation. He would conclude by re- 
cording his opinion that the Goverment 
would do well and wisely were they to 
adopt the suggestion thrown out by the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets to 
withdraw the Bill and re-introduce it 
as a public measure, in which form it 
might not meet with the kind of oppo- 
sition now offered to it. 

Mr. AtpErMAN LAWRENCE said, 
the House had heard from the highest 
authority that evening, that there was no 
precedent for two Ministers of the Crown 
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placing their names alone on the back 
of a Private Bill. That, he thought, was 
in itself a sufficient reason for at once 
rejecting the present Bill, because they 
ought to be very cautious of setting pre- 
cedents of that kind. What was the 
reason for introducing the Bill in its 

resent form? He could not congratu- 
ate the Secretary tothe Board of Trade 
upon the defence he had made of the 
Bill on the present occasion. The hon. 
Gentleman had said the Bill was made 
a on the ground of convenience; 

ut he (Mr. Alderman Lawrence) was 
obliged to say of the reasons he had 
adduced in support of the measure, that 
it was almost impossible for anyone to 
allow their validity. He objected to this 
Bill altogether. It was called a Con- 
servator’s Bill by the Board of Trade; 
but he had himself spoken with the 
Conservators, and they told him it was 
a Board of Trade Bill. Of course, he 
believed both statements, and looked 
upon the measure as a concoction, or 
stirring up together, of the views of the 
Thames Conservancy and the views of 
the Board of Trade. He knew the Con- 
servators were anxious to carry their 
portion of the Bill, and that they were 
ready to submit to any terms and sug- 
gestions that might be made to them by 
the Board of Trade. The House was 
aware that the Thames Conservancy was 
@ comparatively newly-formed body, and 
all newly-formed bodies were at all 
times anxious to extend what was called 
their sphere of usefulness, and pro- 
mote the advantage of the public. In 
the present case, he must say that this 
was not to be done without carrying out 
some little interested views of their own. 
When the Thames Conservators were 
first appointed they had £1,200 paid to 
them, which sum was to be divided 
amongst themselves in the manner they 
might think proper. He believed they 
divided the money amongst themselves 
according to the number of attendances 
in the course of the year. Shortly after 
this a Public Bill was brought in ex- 
tending their jurisdiction from Staines 
to Yanlet Reach; and it was then pro- 
posed to increase the £1,200 a-year 
which they were receiving to £1,800 
a-year. Another Bill was subsequently 
brought in, which further extended their 
jurisdiction from Staines to Oricklade, 
and an additional £700 a-year wasgiven 
to the Conservators, making altogether 
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£2,500 a-year. The present Bill would 
place immense responsibility on the 
OConservators. It empowered them to 
deal with the smoke nuisance along the 
river from Cricklade to Yanlet, and to 
impose a great charge upon the com- 
munity along their line of jurisdiction. 
It also gave them the right to put out 
any light along the river that might in- 
terfere with the navigation, as conflict- 
ing with the lights now on the river. 
And, further, they were to have in- 
creased powers on the abolition of the 
Waterman’s Company. For those in- 
creased duties they were to have another 
£1,000 a-year. His hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade said 
this was a case of urgency. Undoubt- 
edly, it was a case of urgency with the 
Conservators, because if the Bill did not 
pass they would not get the additional 
£1,000 a-year. The Bill also provided 
that the extra £1,000 should be allotted 
amongst the members as they might 
think fit; but it appeared that nothing 
was to go to the Chairman, the Lord 
Mayor of London. He understood that 
this £1,000 was to be divided into 
moities, one of which was to go to the 
Deputy Chairman, and the other to the 
rest of the members. Thus, £3,500 
a-year was to be given to the Conser- 
vators for the duties they had to perform. 
He had no doubt the Conservancy 
Board would soon suggest other duties 
that they might discharge with advan- 
tage to the public. No doubt, they 
would be quite ready to take upon them- 
selvesthe duties of the Trinity House, and 
then there would be another sum wanted. 
Therefore, he agreed with the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade when he described 
the Bill as urgent. Now, with respect 
to the Bill being brought in as a Private 
Bill. It was obvious that, to use the 
invariable Ministerial phrase, the pre- 
sent state of Public Business would have 
made it impossible to introduce a Public 
Billonthe subject this Session. They had 
heard this from every one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in connection with other 
matters, and they now heard it from the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade with 
reference to the present Bill. He had 
nothing to say against the officials of the 
Board of Trade, who performed their 
duties in an admirable manner; but 
he thought it was clever to suggest that 
this Bill should be brought forward as a 
Private Bill, on the petition of the Con- 
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servators ; and that the Board of Trade 
were ready to meet them, and refer it to 
a large Committee upstairs, and that the 
Bill would easily pass as a Private Bill. 
But there would be no chance of passing 
it this Session if brought in as a public 
measure. He urged that ifthe Bill were 
allowed to go forward as a Private Bill, 
an injurious precedent would thereby be 
formed. The present measure was only 
the fringe of what the Board of Trade 
intended to do. The Secretary to the 
Board of Trade had given an idea of 
what was intended, in reply to a depu- 
tation that waited upon him, when 
he said the question of the re-constitu- 
tion of the Conservancy Board, and also 
of the Trinity House, had been mooted 
by some gentlemen, and it had been 
pointed put that the Board of Trade 
might take a sort of increased control 
over the navigation of the river. He 
said— 

“As to that, however desirable it might be 
that this question should be understood and 
considered at some future time, and although 
he thought it would be necessary to reform the 
constituency of the Thames Conservancy Bourd, 
he did not think that the Government could 
hold out any hope that it would be done this 
Session. This was a Bill promoted by the 
Thames Conservancy, and the Board of Trade 
had undertaken its conduct in Parliament, con- 
sidering it asa public duty, and especially be- 
cause the Conservancy Board had no direct 
representation in the House of Commons. The 
other reforms alluded to were really outside the 
purview of the Bill, and the Government must 
remit them to a more convenient opportunity.” 


This showed that the Bill was only the 
fringe of what the Board of Trade in- 
tended to do. That being the case, he 
wished to know whether the House was 
prepared to go into a Bill that only 
dealt with a fragment of the whole 
question, and that, too, in the form of a 
Private Bill? With regard to compul- 
sory pilotage, he should offer no opinion. 
He would only remark that the Bill 
for abolishing compulsory pilotage, re- 
ferred to a Select Committee in 1870, 
was brought in as a Public Bill, and 
was endorsed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man then President of the Board of 
Trade, and now Chancellor for the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright). It also 
bore the names of the present First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
and that of the right hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). That Bill, as 


he had pointed out, was brought in asa 
Public Bill, and referred to a Select Com- 
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mittee, who made a Report ; but the Bill 
was afterwards withdrawn. The com- 
pulsory pilotage, now proposed to be 
dealt with, affected the port of London 
only, and he gave no opinion upon the 
subject. With respect to the powers 
given by the Bill to the Conservancy 
Board for dealing with the smoke nui- 
sance, he pointed out that they were of 
that astonishing character that they 
might be used to the detriment of the 
interests of all the great works along 
the River Thames. All those works 
would be subject to inspection under 
this Bill; the proprietors would thereby 
be put to the greatest inconvenience, 
and, perhaps, forced to close their con- 
cerns, because they might not be able to 
fulfil all the requirements of the Con- 
servancy Board; while the proposed 
penalties were of the most serious cha- 
racter. The hon. Member for Gravesend 
(Sir Sidney Waterlow) had ably referred 
to the great cement works established on 
the river.. ‘These works already met 
with the greatest competition from 
foreign manufacturers, and this Bill was 
regarded by all interested therein with 
the utmost alarm. Under all the cir- 
cumstances he had enumerated, it be- 
came a question whether the Bill ought 
to be allowed to pass. He had now to 
say a few words with reference to the 
Waterman’s Company. The Secretary 
to the Board of Trade appeared to 
him to have spoken upon this point with 
very little knowledge of the subject, 
when he implied that the Waterman’s 
Company was organized for the first 
time in 1859. Why, the Waterman’s 
Company was in existence and had its 
rules in force hundreds of years ago, 
and an Act of Parliament was passed 
in the time of Philip and Mary—in 
1555—which ordered them to do as 
they did now. The Act provided that 
no barge, craft, or wherry, or any 
kind of floating craft, should be 
navigated on the River Thames, except 
there was one man upon that craft who 
had served, at least, two years in active 
service upon the river. That was the 
regulation in force at the present day. 
No person could be in charge of a 
craft who had not been previously 
at work upon the River Thames for 
two years. Then the Secretary 
to the Board of Trade went on to de- 
scribe the Waterman’s Company as a 
monopoly. You had only to ery “‘mo- 
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nopoly,” and everyone would run away 
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as from the cry of ‘‘mad dog.” The 
Waterman’s Company was not a mono- 
poly. The term could not be applied 
justly to 6,000 men and 2,000 appren- 
tices. All these men were obliged to serve 
their apprenticeship and work for two 
years on the river before they could take 
charge of a barge. Nobody called the 
body of chemists or surgeons a monopoly 
because they had to undergo examination. 
The navigation of the Thames had been 
carried on for centuries by men who 
were certified as being competent to 
perform their duties in this respect. It 
was all very well to say that the men 
were not such as could be wished. But 
he maintianed that if hon. Members 
looked at the amount of work done, and 
the millions of money represented by pro- 
perty and ships upon the River Thames, 
they would see that the number of acci- 
dents was very small, and that the work 
was generally very well done. The Se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade stated that 
this portion of the Bill had been founded 
on the Report of the Traffic Com- 
mittee, which had before them the cir- 
cumstances in connection with the loss 
of the Princess Alice. It was stated 
that all the men who navigated this 
vessel were members of the Waterman’s 
Company. But there was nothing in 
that, because every craft must be navi- 
gated by men of the Waterman’s Com- 
pany. He would, with the permission 
of the House, read a list of the ships 
that came up the Thames annually. In 
the year 1878 it appeared there were 
sailing vessels from foreign ports, 5,818, 
with the tonnage of 2,250,000 tons ; sail- 
ing vessels coastwise, 30,580, tonnage 
1,547,000 tons; steam vessels from 
foreign ports, 3,585, tonnage, 3,100,000 
tons ; and steam vessels coastwise, 7,497, 
with the tonnage of 2,103,000 tons. In 
all, 47,480 vessels, with the tonnage of 
about 9,000,000 tons. In addition to 
these, there were the whole of the river 
steamboats, barges, and other craft, 
which were not recognized by the 
Custom House. He had before him 
also a Report of the accidents on the 
River Thames, which it was most im- 
portant for the House and the public to 
consider. The Traffic Committee said— 


‘¢ The casualties on the Thames are, as might 
be expected, numerous ; but it must not be sup- 
posed from the terrible calamity in which the 


present inquiry originated that the loss of life, 
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or even of property, caused by these casualties 
is large in proportion to their number. From 
the last Wreck Register it appears that between 
June, 1877, and June, 1878, there were on the 
Thames above Gravesend 419 casualties reported 
to the Board of Trade, of which 373 were colli- 
sions. In all these cases, however, only six 
lives were lost.’ 

Let hon. Members contrast with that 
state of things the loss of life in the 
streets of London. The traffic in them 
was far more dangerous to the public 
than the traffic on the River Thames, 
which was carried on by the Watermen’s 
Company, and which had been mis- 
described by the Secretary to the Board 
of Trade as a monopoly. Again, ac- 
cording to the Report, during the three 
years, 1875, 1876, 1877, there were 36 
vessels and 95 barges sunk between 
London Bridge and Yanlet Reach, the 
number of lives lost beingonly 15. Again, 
let hon. Members contrast with that state 
of things the loss of life in the streets of 
London. He had had a paper bearing 
statistics of the street accidents in Lon- 
don, but he could not lay his hand on 
it just now. He believed, however, 
that in 1879—and the average of the 
last 10 years would be fully as many— 
there were 144 lives lost and 2,560 
people maimed in the streets of the 
Metropolis. From this, hon. Members 
would see what a large number of acci- 
dents there were in the streets compared 
with the number on the river, notwith- 
standing the enormous amount of pro- 
perty on it, and the number of small 
and large craft, including steamers and 
small boats. He did not think the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade would, 
by his proposal, at all provide greater 
security for life on the river; and he 
would remind the hon. Member that the 
Departmental Committee, appointed at 
the instance of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Viscount Sandon), 
was appointed solely to consider the 
question of the loss of life, the rule of 
th@ road, and for various other matters 
connected with rivers. The Board of 
Trade, in this Bill, had not introduced 
one of the suggestions of the Committee 
as to the Thames. There were one or 
two clauses in the Bill which he did not 
understand. Hon. Members who sup- 
ported it said they gave to the Conser- 
vators further powers in regard to the 
navigation of the Thames; but he did 
not see what these “further powers ”’ 
meant. It had been pointed out also, 
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that it was an advantage to have this 
Bill in the form of a private measure, 
because of its early deposit in the month 
of December; but the announcement of 
the title was not sufficient to give a 
correct idea of what the measure con- 
sisted. The Bill was called a measure 
for the abolition of compulsory piloting, 
for rendering the river free, and for the 
repeal of all Acts inconsistent there- 
with; but it was a misleading title, for 
no one would suppose from it that there 
were clauses dealing with the smoke 
nuisance and abolishing the Water- 
man’s Company. It was a deluding 
title and a deluding Bill, and he hoped 
the House would not allow it to proceed 
any further. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he rose not to 
make a speech, but to make an appeal to 
the Government. It was, no doubt, 
evident to the Board of Trade that many 
hon. Members who were going to vote 
against the Bill were strongly in favour 
of some of its leading provisions. But, 
surely, it ought to be a Public Bill. 
Depend upon it, there was no practice 
more dangerous or reprehensible, and 
against which the House ought most 
determinedly to set its face, than attempt- 
ing to over-ride public legislation by 
means of Private Bills. Such a course 
was calculated to give rise to an immense 
amount of jobbery, and to cause great 
confusion, and, therefore, to bring dis- 
credit on the legislation of the country. 
It was because he was anxious that the 
main provisions of the Bill should be- 
come law in a proper and legitimate 
manner that he now rose to make an 
earnest appeal to the Government to 
withdraw it, and to deal with the ques- 
tion in a public measure. 

Mr.CHAMBERLAIN : I am disposed 
to attach great importance to the opinion 
of my right hon. Friend, and I think it 
will be a saving of the time of the House 
if I state at once the course I propose to 
take on behalf of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I should like first to protest, on 
behalf of my hon. Friend (Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) and myself, that we are not 
engaged in an insidious attempt upon 
the privileges and dignity of this House, 
and that we have not intentionally taken 
any step which is notin strict accordance 
with precedents in similar matters. It 
has been said by hon. Members that 
this measure, although brought in by 
the Conservators, is really a Board of 
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Trade Bill. Well, I do not want to 
dispute about terms. Of course, techni- 
cally speaking, as I explained to the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
it is the Bill of the Conservators of the 
Thames; they will have to pay the ex- 
penses of its promotion; but, no doubt, 
the Bill is concurred in by the Board of 
Trade, and it correctly represents the 
opinion of the Departmental Committee 
appointed by thenoble Viscount( Viscount 
Sandon), my Predecessor at the Board 
of Trade. In that sense, I admit to the 
full that it is the Bill of the Board of 
Trade ; and that, if it were to be brought 
in as a Public Bill, it would be brought 
in in its present form by the Board of 
Trade on behalf of the Government. 
Our object in bringing it in as a Private 
Bill was perfectly open—there need be 
no secret about it. It was to save the 
time of the House and promote the pro- 
gress of Public Business. It is a matter 
of general agreement that the House is 
overworked and choked with Business; 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, I think, said that he would be 
one of the greatest benefactors the House 
had ever known who would devise a 
means of saving the House some of the 
labour it at present has to undertake. 
I am afraid I cannot claim to be such a 
benefactor, because my first attempt in 
that direction appears not to have met 
with the general assent of the House. 
But the object was to save the House 
from unnecessary labour if we could do 
so in accordance with precedent, and 
without doing injury to any private in- 
terest. We felt it to be a necessary con- 
dition to our bringing in the Bill as a 
private measure, that no private interest 
should be in any way injured. Well, I 
want to know what private interest is 
injured by this being brought in as a 
private and not as a public measure? 
One advantage the opponents of the 
measure have derived from the manner 
in which it has been dealt with has been 
that it was deposited on the 21st De- 
cember, and has consequently been before 
them since that time ; whereas, if it had 
been brought in as a Public Bill by a 
Minister of the Crown, the provisions 
would not have been known until the 
measure had been introduced and laid 
upon the Table. As contrasted with the 
proceedings in connection with a Public 
Bill, the private interests concerned 
would have their complaints fully in- 
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vestigated before a Select Committee 
upstairs, if the measure were proceeded 
with as a Private Bill, and would have 
the advantage of being heard before 
that Committee by counsel. We knew 
that the watermen were poor persons, 
and would not be able to employ counsel; 
therefore weagreed—as we wished every- 
thing they had to say on their case to be 
duly considered—to move an Instruction 
to the Committee to hear them by counsel, 
or personally, if they preferred it. As 
far as our intention is concerned, there- 
fore, we have shown ourselves anxious 
that no injury should be done to any 
private interest, and that all should be 
represented. The second point was this 
—we had to see that there was sufficient 
precedent for the course we had taken. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) gives up 
this part of the case. He admits that 
we are within our rights in this matter ; 
but if we had not been right, and if the 
Bill had not been technically in accord- 
ance with forms and precedents,‘it would 
have been stopped by the Examiner on 
Standing Orders, or by you, Mr. Speaker. 
But, then, it is said that, as a matter of 
principle outside the Standing Orders, 
it ought not to have been brought in 
asa Public Bill. There have been six 
Bills introduced dealing with the Thames, 
four of which have been private and two 
hybrid. The former contained provisions 
similar to those in this Bill; and as to 
the latter, they contained provisions 
altogether extra to those of the present 
measure which justified their being put 
in a separate category. There is one 
provision in this Bill which has not been 
put in previous Privates Bill—namely, 
that referring to the abolition of com- 
pulsory pilotage; but, though I cannot 
find an exact precedent, I find that in the 
case of the Mersey, the Tyne, and other 
rivers of the country, Private Bills have 
been passed dealing with the same sub- 
ject in the same way—that is to say, by 
abolishing compulsory pilotage. There- 
fore, we had a right to think that we 
had sufficient precedent in our favour to 
justify us in proceeding by Private Bill, 
if, by so doing, we could save the time 
of the House and promote the course of 
Public Business. What has the debate 
of this evening taught us? It has 
taught us, in the first place, that there 
is a pretty general assent on both sides 
of the House as to the necessity for some 
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such Bill. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets has given us a promise 
that if this Bill is brought forward as a 
public measure, he will not oppose it on 
the second reading—he has said that his 
objection is not to the merits of the Bill, 
but to the way in which it has been in- 
troduced. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I do not wish the 
right hon. Gentleman to misunderstand 
me on this point. What I said was, that 
if the Government would bring it in as 
a public measure, I would not put down 
any Notice of opposition to block it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: That is a 
very small promise indeed. I under- 
stood that the hon. Member did not pro- 
pose to offer any objection to the Bill on 
its merits. [‘‘ No, no!’’] I thought that 
there was a general feeling on both sides 
of the House in favour of the merits 
of the Bill, the only exception to that 
general feeling being conveyed in the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the City of London (Mr. Alder- 
man Lawrence), who thought it his 
duty to defend the Waterman’s Com- 
pany—which, it appears, has the honour 
to be one of the City Guilds, though it 
seems to possess extravagant privileges 
which no other Guild, at the present 
time, possesses. I am not surprised at the 
hon. Member for the City of London de- 
fending the Waterman’s Company, be- 
cause he has a natural tenderness for 
obstruction. He is a member of the 
Corporation of the City of London, 
and we have recently had evidence of 
their tendency in the matter of the 
Griffin. They have insisted on placing 
an obstruction on land, and it is not 
surprising that the hon. Member should 
defend interests which place obstruction 
in the way of a measure dealing with 
water. After hearing the debate I have 
come to the conclusion that, considering 
there is a general feeling in favour of 
legislation on this subject, whilst there 
is an equally general feeling against 
that legislation taking the form of a 
Private Bill, it would, probably, facili- 
tate rather than hinder the progress of 
the Bill if we were to accept the sugges- 
tion made to us and were to ask the 
leave of the House to withdraw the mea- 
sure in order to introduce it again as a 
Public Bill. My hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade explained to 
the House why he had not been able to 
adopt this course at an earlier stage. He 
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stated that he had been informed by the 
authoritieshe had consulted that it would 
be impossible. Ido not know if it was 
so understood ; but my hon. Friend did 
not wish to be taken as referring to the 
authorities of the House, but only to 
experienced gentlemen outside whom he 
had consulted in reference to this matter. 
But I have since had the advantage of 
consulting a much greater authority— 
namely, Mr. Speaker—and I find that 
those who advised my hon. Friend were 
mistaken, and that it is practicable to 
withdraw the Bill for the purpose of re- 
introducing it in the form of a public 
measure. Under the circumstances, the 
chief objection we had to the course 
having been removed, with the permis- 
sion of the House, I would withdraw the 
Bill. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
think the right hon. Gentleman has 
come to a very wise conclusion, and one 
which will certainly facilitate progress, 
and assist the House in dealing with 
the question. I do not at all mean to 
say that it might not be worth while 
considering whether better methods 
might not be adopted for shortening 
the procedure and saving the time of 
the House in the discussion of many 
classes of Bills; but I do say this, that 
the House expects to be consulted on 
such matters, that any change that is to 
be made should be made with the full 
concurrence of the House, and that it is 
a mistake to attempt to deal with a 
question of this sort in a Private Bill. 
Thope the House will assent tothe Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and that 
the Bill will be withdrawn in order that 
the subject may be considered, as it de- 
serves to be considered, as one of a 
public character. It is to be under- 
stood that no opinion has béen ex- 
pressed, one way or the other, on the 
merits of the Bill. It must not be as- 
sumed with regard to a great many of 
us who have objected to the manner in 
which the Bill has been introduced, that 
we assent to the principle of the measure. 
There is one remark I should like to 
make as to the closing words of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I must say I 
was surprised when the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade told us, in an authorita- 
tive way, that it would be impossible 
to take the course suggested, and change 
the Bill from a private to a public mea- 
Certainly, the inference drawn 
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by myself and others who sit near me 
when that statement was made was, 
that the hon. Gentleman had consulted 
yourself, Sir, and the other Authorities 
of the House—that it was in consequence 
of such consultation, that he told us that 
it was impossible to take the course 
suggested by the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets. It now appears that 
it was not the intention of the hon. 
Member to convey that meaning; but 
that he only wished to give us to under- 
stand that he had consulted persons 
familiar with the drawing and procedure 
of Bills outside the House, and not 
the high Authorities of the House itself. 
That explains the difference between 
the statements of the hon. Gentleman 
and the right hon. Gentleman; but I 
must say it is to be regretted that any- 
one speaking from the Treasury Bench 
should make such a statement as that, 
which, although, perhaps, not inten- 
tionally, certainly misled a good num- 
ber of Members. I trust the matter 
will now close. 

Mr. NORWOOD congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade on the decision he 
had arrived at, because he considered 
it objectionable that the matters con- 
tained in the Bill should be dealt with 
in a private measure. He (Mr. Norwood) 
wished to appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to eliminate from the Bill all 
reference to the question of pilotage, 
with a view of bringing in a Bill next 
Session dealing, not merely with the 
river above Gravesend, but with the 
seaward approaches to the Thames. He 
had been a Member of the Committee 
which, in 1870, went very fully into this 
question and made a Report, from which 
he would give an extract. The Report 
said— 

“A considerable amount of evidence has been 
tendered to the Committee showing that the 
pilotage that exists on the Thames is in a very 
unsatisfactory state, and that it is expedient to 
create a distinct pilotage authority for the Port 
of London, representing its trade and commerce, 
and your Committee concur in the suggestion for 
such a change.”’ 


At present they were in the hands of a 
private, self-elected body, in regard to 
the Thames, although every other river 
of importance in the country had its 
own special pilotage authority. He 
would strongly recommend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to deal 
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with the whole question of the. pilot- 
age of the River Thames in a separate 
Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that, after the 
very satisfactory statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, he would ask the leave 
of the House to withdraw the Motion he 
had placed on the Paper. 

Mr. JENKINS regretted that the Bill 
was to be withdrawn, believing that if 
it had been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee upstairs, much valuable time 
might have been saved. There was 
much to be complained of in regard to 
the navigation of the Thames, especi- 
ally in so far as the safety of small craft 
was concerned. He trusted that the 
new Bill would be brought forward 
without delay. 

Sir HENRY TYLER had a word to 
say with reference to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. 
Norwood) as to pilotage on the Thames. 
His constituency felt strongly on this 
matter, for they insured a large number 
of small vessels, and these craft met 
with a great many disasters on the 
Thames. The people on whose behalf 
he was speaking felt the matter all the 
more, inasmuch as when they proceeded 
against the owners of the vessels that 
did the damage, they were told that 
they could only recover from the pilots. 
From the pilots they found it impossible 
to recover anything. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would bring in 
his Bill without delay. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Bill withdrawn. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg to 
give Notice that, on Thursday, I will 
move for leave to introduce another 
Bill on this subject. 


QUESTIONS. 
—a0o— 
CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS— 
KNARESBOROUGH—REPORT OF THE 
ROYAL COMMSISIONERS, 


Mr. JACKSON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether his attention 
has been called to the following para- 
graphs in the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into 
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alleged Corrupt Practices in the Borough 
of Knaresbro’ :— 


‘‘We find that Corrupt Practices did not 
extensively prevail at the Election of 1874 : 

“We find that Corrupt Practices did not 
extensively prevail at the Election of 1880: 

‘“* We cannot close our Report, having regard 
to the conclusions we have arrived at, without 
expressing our regret that the expense of this 
inquiry should, under Statute 31 and 32 Vict. 
cap. 125, sec. 15, fall upon the ratepayers of 


x,” 


Knaresbro’ ; 


Vaceination— Cow-Pox. 


and, whether, having regard to the 
unanimous finding of the Commissioners, 
he will recommend that the cost of the 
Commission be defrayed by money to be 
provided by Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Before the Ques- 
tion was put on the Paper by the hon. 
Member, I had this subject introduced 
to me by my hon. Friend the hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Ramsden) very much 
in the sense of the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman—that is to say, indirectly 
conveying the regret that the inhabi- 
tants should be subjected to the burden 
which falls upon them. The hon. Mem- 
ber wishes to know whether I will re- 
commend that the cost of the Knares- 
borough Commission be defrayed by 
money to be provided by Parliament? 
Well, this is not a question of mere ad- 
ministration, but is one which has to be 
determined by the law, and the cost of 
the Commission must, according to the 
law, be paid by the place concerned. 
There has been possibly—I do not give 
an opinion—some miscarriage or some 
error on the part of the Election Judges. 
At any rate, the circumstances before 
them led them to a conclusion which is 
not borne out by the facts. The case 
of Knaresborough appears to me to be 
analogous to that of suitors in Courts of 
Justice, who are brought there and sub- 
jected to charges and, perhaps, annoy- 
ance; but who, at the same time, are 
ultimately found to have committed no 
offence. Those are cases which we all 
very greatly regret; but it is not easy 
to discover a remedy for them. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—VACCINATION— 
COW-POX. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether it is a fact that there is no 
well-ascertained case of spontaneous 
cow-pox on record; whether it is a fact 
that the common practice for many years 
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has been to inoculate the calf with the 
virus of human small-pox, thus causing, 
in the words of Sir Thomas Watson, ‘‘a 
vast amount of mitigated small-pox ;”’ 
whether it is a fact that within the last 
few years the mortality from small-pox 
at the Hague and other cities in Holland 
and Belgium (whence he proposes to 
obtain fresh lymph) has been enormously 
large; and, whether he will bring in 
a Bill to abolish Compulsory Vaccina- 
tion ? 

Mr. HIBBERT (for Mr. Dopson): I 
do not know what my hon. Friend would 
consider a well-ascertained case of spon- 
taneous cow-pox; but cases of outbreaks 
of this disease among cows are specifi- 
cally mentioned in the treatises on this 
subject, as well as in the Evidence 
before the Select Committee in 1871. I 
am informed that it is not a fact that 
the common practice for many years has 
been to inoculate the calf with the virus 
of human small-pox. I have no statistics 
as to the mortality from small-pox in 
Belgium ; but in Holland the mortality 
in the epidemic of 1870-72 was very 
large indeed. There is nothing to show 
what proportion of the cases were vacci- 
nated; and it must be borne in mind 
that neither in Belgium nor in Holland 
is vaccination compulsory. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board has 
no intention to bring in a Bill to abolish 
compulsory vaccination. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (RELAND) ACT, 1881 — PRI- 
SONERS IN KILMAINHAM GAOL. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther the Irish General Prisones Board 
have, under the authority conferred 
upon them by the Lord Lieutenant’s 
regulations, specially exempted any per- 
son now confined in Kilmainham Prison 
from the operation of that article of 
daily routine which requires all persons 
under the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant to 
go to bed at half-past eight in the even- 
ing; whether, under the rule authorising 
the General Prisons Board to 

“Permit the Governor to modify the routine 
in regard to any prisoner, so far as to dispense 
with any practice which, in the opinion of the 
Governor, is clearly unnecessary in regard to 
that particular prisoner,” 


such permission has been given and 
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exercised in the case of any prisoner 
with reference to the time of going to 
bed; and, whether, as to remain in 
darkness from such an early hour as 
half-past eight in the evening enhances 
the penalty of imprisonment, the Lord 
Lieutenant will direct that any prisoner 
who may desire shall be allowed to have 
light in his cell, and to read or write 
until, say, eleven or twelve o’clock ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: There is no 
regulation specially exempting prisoners 
from the operation of the rule which 
requires them to go to bed at half-past 8 ; 
nor has the Prisons Board given any 
permission to the Governor of the gaol 
to alter the hours. Any prisoner who 
wishes to have the regulation modified 
in his favour can apply to the Prisons 
Board, and the application will be duly 
considered. But, as a matter of fact, 
no such application has been made by 
any person arrested under the Lord 
Lieutenant’s warrant. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND), MOHILL, Co. 
LEITRIM. 


Mer. BIGGAR (for Mr. Frntean) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the many evictions 
for non-payment of rent recently carried 
out and in course of being carried out 
in the Mohill Union, in the county of 
Leitrim ; and, whether he will cause an 
inquiry respecting these evictions to be 
instituted, with a view of ascertaining 
the amount of rent as compared with the 
Poor Law valuation ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I understand 
there have been 12 evictions carried out 
in this district since the 1st of February, 
all for non-payment of rent. In every 
case the evicted tenants have been re- 
admitted as caretakers. I have no in- 
formation as to the number of evictions 
pending. As regards an inquiry respect- 
ing the amount of rent, as compared 
with Poor Law valuation, that is a mat- 
ter over which I have no jurisdiction. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he is making himself 
acquainted with the evictions now pro- 
ceeding in Ireland, and with the circum- 
stances attending each? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I am glad to 
be able to state that I am watching the 
evictions with great care. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: Having heard 
that, I beg to give Notice I shall ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the following 
Questions on Thursday :—Whether he 
is aware that during the service of some 
processes on Tuesday, 22nd instant, on 
the property of Lord Oranmore and 
Browne, near Olaremorris, a man named 
O’ Brady, who was serving the processes, 
came to the house of a man named Pat 
Mullen, and when he arrived at Pat 
Mullen’s house he found the man dead, 
and laid out in the usual way on the 
table, and whether, upon seeing this, he 
placed the process on the dead body of 
Patrick Mullen? I will also ask him, 
on the same day, Whether, during the 
service of ejectments on the Grattan- 
Bellew property, at Mount Bellew, an 
old man, who was so alarmed by the 
presence of the police and the service of 
the processes, died suddenly on the occa- 
sion ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member knows that I could not get the 
information before Friday, and perhaps 
he will put the Questions on Monday. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR: I have no 
objection to put them on Monday, and I 
may put a few more on the Paper to- 
night with regard to evictions in other 
parts of the country. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — PROPORTION 
OF RENTS TO VALUATIONS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he could state the proportion which 
the rent bore tothe Government valuation 
in cases where tenants had been evicted ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have no 
official means of ascertaining it. 


STATE OF IRELAND— 
LAND LEAGUE MEETINGS — GOVERN- 
MENT REPORTERS. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (for Mr. 
Heaty) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther, in view of the powers of arrest 
and imprisonment for eighteen months 
given under the Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) Act, the Govern- 
ment will cease sending policemen to 
meetings to take longhand notes of a 
speaker’s words, in view of the liability 
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to error of untrained men in accurately 
recording what has been said, and of 
the painful. consequences which may 
arise to speakers owing to the longhand 
note-takers’ errors or incompetency ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The only 
answer I have to give is that the Go- 
vernment have no intention of altering 
the present arrangements, under which 
they are kept informed of the proceed- 
ings at public meetings of the Land 
League. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (for Mr. 
Heaty) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether it 
is usual for the Government to send 
note-takers to public meetings in Eng- 
land; and, if not, whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the advisability of 
introducing the practice of the Irish 
Executive, in the case of public meetings 
in Ireland ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: If it 
were necessary, in the interests of law 
and order, to send note-takers to public 
meetings in England, it would be done, 
as it is in the case of Ireland. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ENGLAND) 
—SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION. 


Mr. LYULPH STANLEY asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether, 
since, in the opinion of the Education 
Department, eighty cubical feet and 
eight square feet of area are admittedly 
insufficient school accommodation for 
each child in average attendance, their 
Lordships will make provision in the 
new Code that the measurement of de- 
nominational schools, as well as of 
board schools, shall be such as will se- 
cure to the school children in both cases 
alike a sufficient amount of space for 
their health, and for their efficient in- 
struction ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It is the constant 
aim of the Education Department to 
secure more than the minimum space 
laid down in the Code, which is cor- 
rectly stated in the Question of my hon. 
Friend. If my hon. Friend will com- 
pare the average attendance throughout 
England and Wales with the accommo- 
dation calculated at eight square feet, 
he will find that the accommodation is 
generally in excess even of 10 square 
feet. We are not prepared at once to 
insist upon the enlargement of the mini- 
mum. We hope, however, gradually 
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to bring about a general increased ave- 
rage both of attendance and of accom- 
modation. 


INLAND REVENUE—BEER LICENCES 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. BIGGAR asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If it is the fact that 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
require beer retailers in Ireland, who 
merely desire to sell beer by retail for 
consumption off the premises, to take 
out a beer dealer’s licence at an addi- 
tional Duty of £3 6s. 13d.; and, if so, 
is he aware that the same requirement 
is not enforced upon similar traders 
in England, although the Statute em- 
powering the issue of such licences 
applies to England as well as to Ire- 
land; if he would inform the House if 
the charge for such retail beer licences 
for England is now £1 5s., and for Ire- 
land £4 11s. 13d.; and, if so, is it his 
intention to rectify this anomaly in any 
way; and, has it been brought under 
his consideration that by the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners’ order of this 
present month, traders proposing to be- 
come beer and wine retailers in Ireland 
for consumption off the premises at the 
rate of Licence Duty imposed by the 
Inland Revenue Act of last Session, are 
also required to pay a beer dealer’s 
licence, thereby more than doubling 
the Licence Duty; and whether a simi- 
lar order is in force for England ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I have to 
say that it is quite true, as stated in the 
Question, that there is a distinction in 
the amount paid by beer dealers for a 
licence in Ireland and that paid by beer 
dealers in England; but the distinction 
had not grown out of the recent legisla- 
lation, and has no connection whatever, 
as the hon. Member is well aware, with 
the Act of last Session. It is the fact 
that some of the Acts that are passed 
for England do not apply to Ireland, 
and that Justices in Ireland have not 
the same powers as regards licences for 
sale off the premises as Justices in Eng- 
land have. The Act of last year makes 
no change in the qualification on the 
subject. If it were deemed desirable to 
re-open the question of magisterial 
licences, there would be no objection 
taken by the Irish Revenue Department 
to allowing magistrates in Ireland the 
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same power as regards beer licences, 
which would have the effect of meeting 
all the inequalities which the hon. Gen- 
tleman complained of. It would be 
better, however, to put the Question to 
the head of the Irish Government, and 
on the part of the Revenue Department 
there will be no objection. 


Department. 


HALL-MARKING—REPORT OF THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE, 1879. 


Mr. ©. M‘LAREN asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether he 
has considered the Report of the Select 
Committee on Hall-marking, 1879, and 
Mr. Hankey’s Draft Report, which was 
supported by three Members of the 
present Government; and, whether the 
Government will deal with the question 
of Hall-marking in the present Session 
of Parliament ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The whole 
subject has been carefully considered by 
the Board of Trade, and a Bill is being 
drafted; but, considering the present 
block of Public Business, there is little 
hope of its introduction this Session. 


THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPART- 
MENT—FIRES IN THEATRES. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If he can state that the safety of 
the public is secured in theatres and 
other places of public entertainment in 
case of fire; and, if not, if he can give 
any assurance that he will give the 
question his immediate attention ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: I 
have communicated with the Lord Cham- 
berlain on this subject, and he wishes it 
to be stated that, as far as the theatres 
licenced by him are concerned, he has 
caused the recommendations of the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Com- 
mons which considered the subject in 
1877 to be embodied, as far as possible, 
in the Regulations issued by him for 
the guidance of managers. The theatres 
are inspected from time to time, and 
managers held by their licences per- 
sonally responsible for the safety of the 
public. With regard to new theatres, 
the responsibility of framing new Regu- 
lations for adequate security from fires 
is imposed, by the Metropolitan Build- 
ings Act of 1878, on the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, whose printed Regu- 
lations on the subject are, I presume, 
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ber. I have addressed myself to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Truro 
(Sir James M‘Garel Hogg), and he has 
assured me that in all new theatres very 
stringent measures are taken for the 
prevention of fire and for the escape of 
persons in the event of fire. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked, What 
precautions were taken in the case of 
music halls ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
not acquainted with the Regulations 
of the Middlesex Magistrates in that 
matter. 


LAW AND POLICE—RIOT AT BASING- 
STOKE. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the report in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette ”’ 
of March 28th, of a riot which took 
place on Sunday at Basingstoke ; and, 
whether he will take any steps to pre- 
vent the threatened recurrence of a 
similar scene on Sunday next ? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
circumstances of this scandalous trans- 
action have been drawn to my notice, 
and I am awaiting a further report on 
the matter. Everything that I can do 
will be done to prevent the recurrence 
of a similar scene next Sunday. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—BRISTOL 
CHANNEL PILOTS. 


Str PHILIP MILES asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
any steps have been taken to examine 
into grievances of the Bristol Channel 
pilots, as stated in a Memorial forwarded 
by them in December 1880 to the Board 
of Trade? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: In their 
Memorial, the pilots complained of in- 
juries caused by unfair selection, and 
asked that the pilotage authority should 
be transferred to the Trinity House. 
Their Memorial was referred to the 
pilotage authorities, who replied that 
remedies already existed for cases of 
unfair selection. The change which the 
pilots desire can only be effected by a 
Provisional Order or an Act of Parlia- 
ment. No application for a Provisional 
Order has been made, and we are not 
in a position to initiate legislation on 
this subject. 


Sir William Harcourt 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL (NE. 
GOTIATIONS) — RELIGIOUS TOLERA- 
TION. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If complete reli- 
gious toleration, as in other parts of the 
Empire, will be secured under the terms 
of pacification in the Transvaal ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to answer that Question, 
and to say that the intention of the 
Commission which is to be appointed 
will be drawn to this important subject. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—THE 871 
AND 88TH REGIMENTS. 

Masor NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If, in view of the 
separation decided on between the 87th 
and 88th Regiments, it is proposed to 
promote any more officers from one of 
these regiments to the other? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman I have to 
say that I cannot undertake at this 
moment to interfere with the promotion 
in the 87th and 88th Regiments; but 
that the question of promotions in Bat- 
talions, which will in July be combined 
in territorial regiments, differently from 
their combinations in Brigades, is re- 
ceiving very careful consideration. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—SURREN.- 
DER OF POTCHEFSTROOM. 

Sir JOHN HAY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War a Question, 
of which I have given him private 
Notice, as follows :—If he can give the 
House any information as to the report 
of the surrender of Potchefstroom during 
the armistice ; and if the attack reported 
to have been made by the Boers during 
the continuance of the armistice was not 
contrary to the usages of civilized war- 
fare; and whether the Boer leaders who 
led the attack will be exempt from the 
amnesty ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have to state that 
we have received the following telegram 
from Sir Evelyn Wood, dated noon yes- 
terday :— 

‘‘ March 28.—Fort Amiel, 12 noon.—Winsloe 
surrendered Potchefstroom on the 21st, before 
my mule waggons, which left Mount Prospect 
the 7th, had traversed the distance—200 miles. 
Terms: All honours of war, retaining private 
weapons and property; guns and rifles surren- 
dered, but ammunition for both to be handed to 
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Brand for custody during war, after which to 
be returned to us. Garrison not to serve during 
the hostilities at present existing. Garrison now 
marching vid Kronstadt on Natal.” 
Immediately on its receipt, I conferred 
with Lord Kimberley ; but we are not 
yet in possession of sufficient information 
to guide Her Majesty’s Government as 
to the reply to be sent to Sir Evelyn 
Wood. I may remind the right hon. 
and gallant Baronet that a question may 
arise whether the news of the prolonga- 
tion of the armistice could have reached 
Potchefstroom before the 21st instant. 
But on this and other points I express 
at present no opinion. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, in the inquiry he pro- 
poses to make in order to ascertain whe- 
ther the news of the prolongation of the 
armistice can have reached Potchef- 
stroom before the 21st, he would take 
into account the fact that that news 
might have arrived quicker if sent 
through the Orange Free State than by 
the longer route through the Trans- 
vaal ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have already been 
consulting those who are acquainted with 
the locality, with a view of arriving at 
some understanding on the specific point. 
I cannot say more at present. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked, 
If the County of Salop had been de- 
clared to be a county free from foot-and- 
mouth disease ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA, in reply, said, that 
after the 31st instant the county of Salop 
would be entirely free from any restric- 
tions. With respect to the general suc- 
cess of the Orders in Council, he was 
glad to be able to report that last week 
the number of outbreaks was reduced to 
34. In the first week of the year the 
outbreaks were 278, and since then they 
had been steadily declining. In the 
week ending 5th March the number 
was 70, in the week ending the 12th it 
was 68, in the week ending the 19th it 
was 35, and in the week ending the 26th 
it was 34. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTLELOT 
asked, What other counties were to be 
exempted ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA hoped the Question 
would be deferred until Thursday. They 
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were considering them county by county, 
and, having got through half the counties, 
they hoped to complete them by Thurs- 
day. 


ENTAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


Mr. WARTON asked the right hon. 
Member for Montrose to say after what 
hour the Entail (Scotland) Bill would be 
brought on ? 

Mr. BAXTER replied, that no one 
opposed the Bill except the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport; and as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, not 
very courteously, had declined to listen 
to a private explanation of the nature of 
the Bill, and of the reasons why noble 
Lords and hon. Gentlemen on both sides 
had asked him to introduce the Bill, he 
had merely to state that he should bring 
on the measure whenever he could. 

Mr. WARTON: I must say, Sir— 
[‘‘ Order!” ]—in Parliamentary lan- 
guage, that what has been stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman is not correct. 


MOTIONS. 


— ona — 


COINAGE (DECIMAL SYSTEM). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ASHTON DILKE rose to move— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
introduction of a Decimal System of Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures ought not to be longer 
delayed.” 

The hon. Member said, that in this 
country social questions were almost 
always postponed to political questions, 
as the latter involved few private in- 
terests, but stimulated Party spirit. 
The Motion he was proposing was essen- 
tially not a Party one, because it had 
been supported on many occasions by 
Members both of the Conservative and 
Liberal Parties. He noticed the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in his place, 
and he believed the subject of the Reso- 
lution would get the same reception as 
it did in 1863 from Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, when they suffered defeat 
on this particular question. He hoped 
that defeat would be a good omen for 
the present Motion. It was quite intel- 
ligible that social questions should be 
sacrificed for political questions; but he 
thought it would be a rather serious 
blot in their representative institutions 
if the principle was carried too far, 
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This question was first raised in the 
House of Commons in 1824; afterwards 
a Commission of Inquiry was appointed, 
in which Mr. Spring Rice, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards 
Lord Monteagle, took part. That showed 
that the Government of those days were 
less occupied with political matters than 
they were now, and more disposed to 
devote themselves to the interests of the 
commercial classes of the country, who 
had always supported and petitioned in 
favour of this measure. In 1843, another 
Commission, composed of scientific men, 
reported strongly in favour of this par- 
ticular scheme. In 1853, a Committee of 
the House of Commons, which confined 
its inquiries to decimal coinage, reported 
in favour of that system. In November, 
1854, a great amount of evidence, col- 
lected by that Committee, was published; 
but there was nu Report. In the years 
1862-3-4 there was great activity in re- 
lation to the question, and Mr. Ewart’s 
Committee was appointed in 1862, and 
collected an immense mass of evidence, 
which had been the basis of all subse- 
quent investigations. In 1863, Mr. Ewart 
brought in a Bill which, despite the 
opposition of Lord Palmerston’s Go- 
vernment, was carried on its second read- 
ing by a large majority. That led to 
the Act of 1864, which made the metric 
system permissive in the country. No 
doubt, the argument against his Re- 
solution would be that the system, 
being permissive in England, if it was 
advantageous would have been taken 
up. But there was a curious piece of 
evidence in the Report of the Com- 
mission on that point. An over-zealous 
Inspector of Weights and Measures 
having summoned a tradesman for 
having in his possession weights and 
measures of the metric system, the 
tradesman produced the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and pleaded that he was per- 
mitted to use them. The magistrates 
disagreed, and the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown, to whom it was 
referred, was that though a man might 
lawfully use the weights and measures of 
the metric system, hemight not havethem 
in his house. The House would, there- 
fore, see that the permission was not of 
much use. In 1871, a Bill to make the 
system compulsory was rejected by a 
majority of 5. No doubt, the reason of 
the great outburst of activity on the 
subject in 1861 was due to the Exhibi- 


Mr. Ashton Dilke 
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tions which were held; and after the 
Paris Exhibition of 1855 an Association 
was formed to encourage the decimal 
system throughout the world generally. 
The Commission, which had reported on 
this subject, had reported practically in 
favour of the system he proposed, and 
it was a great comfort to its advocates 
to think that the coinage of this country 
might be easily changed into the deci- 
mal system with so little inconvenience. 
The pound sterling would be retained 
as the unit, the florin would be re- 
tained, and the farthing, which was 
the 960th of a pound, would be the 
1,000th instead. It would be admit- 
ted that that was a very slight altera- 
tion. Some said that if this system 
were carried out it would lead to the 
abolition of the half-crown; but he did 
not see that it should do so. The half- 
crown was a handsome and useful coin, 
and he was quite in favour of its reten- 
tion. The sovereign would be 1,000 
mils, the shilling 50, the sixpence 25, 
and the half-crown 125. The only altera- 
tion that would be required would be 
a slight alteration in the stamping of 
the coins, and that the number of mils 
should be indicated on one side of the 
coin. With regard to the copper coinage 
there would be more difficulty. What 
he maintained was that, with the reten- 
tion of the pound sterling as the unit, 
the cost of the change in our copper 
coinage was not such as ought to deter 
us from making such a beneficial altera- 
tion as the introduction of a decimal 
system of coinage. The alteration in 
the case of the penny would be very 
simple. The penny would become the 
250th part of a pound instead of the 240th 
part, as at present. He admitted that 
the change might cause a certain incon- 
venience in some of the small transac- 
tions of life; but it would be noticed 
that, on the whole, the balance would 
not be against the poorer classes. There 
would be a loss of 4 per cent; but it 
would fall rather on the dealer than on 
the consumer. To show that he was 
disinterested in bringing the matter for- 
ward, he might mention that in his par- 
ticular business the alteration would be 
a: distinct, though not a very large, loss 
to himself. He proposed to retain the 
sovereign and the whole of the silver 
coinage, and to make only a small altera- 
tion in the copper coinage. The only 
new coin he proposed to have was one 
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of nickel of the value of 24d., or 10 
to a florin. He thought the decimal 
coinage had now arrived at a distinct, 
crystallized stage. The whole of the evi- 
dence collected on this subject was dis- 
tinetly in favour of one course, and that 
course he proposed to adopt if the House 
approved of his Motion. The proposal 
was that a Bill should be introduced 
dealing with the coinage next Session. 
With regard to the system of weights 
and measures, there was a great diver- 
sity of opinion. The more radical course 
was the proposed adoption of the metric 
system pure and simple, as it existed 
nearly over the whole of Europe. This 
would immensely facilitate commercial 
transactions with every country in Eu- 
rope. There was also the medium course, 
which he should be willing to adopt if 
it should be proved that the bulk of the 
commercial opinion of England was in 
favour of it, and which was recom- 
mended by the Commission of 1841-2. 
It proposed the retention of the yard, 
but the infgoduction of a measure of 
1,000 yards in place of the present in- 
convenient mile, which was 1,760 yards. 
It also proposed to do away with the 60 
or more measures of corn in use in dif- 
ferent parts of the country at the present 
moment, and to introduce the cental, the 
measure now in use in Liverpool and 
other ports. It also proposed, instead of 
54 yards to a pole of ground, to adopt 
the measure already used by English 
land surveyors, the chain being divided 
into links. That system was already a 
decimal one, and might be conveniently 
extended, and made the only legal sys- 
tem. His personal preference was de- 
cidedly in favour of the general adoption 
of the metric system, because it would 
bring us into community with almost the 
whole of the European countries. It was 
a curious fact that our trade with coun- 
tries which used the metric system in- 
creased so much more rapidly than with 
those which didnot. A great saving of 
labour would be effected by the adoption 
of that system, and the Decimal Associa- 
tion had elicited, by means of a Circular 
to schoolmasters, the important fact that 
whereas it took an average of two years 
and ten months to teach a child the 
present English system of coinage and 
weights and measures, it would only 
take a few days over nine months to 
teach the metric system. It might 
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have a difficulty in learning that sys- 
tem ; but it must be remembered that 
education had made, and was still 
making, rapid advances in this coun- 
try. That system had been introduced 
into almost every country in Europe, 
and also into the South American 
Republics, where it could not be said 
that a very high average of educa- 
tion and general intelligence existed. 
He had read a good deal of commercial 
correspondence on the question, and he 
only found one of his correspondents 
unfavourable to the adoption of his pro- 
posal. In that single instance the objec- 
tion was that the decimal system was 
already largely in use in commercial 
houses, the practice being to regard a 
shilling as ‘05 and a penny as ‘004 of a 
pound. So that the only objection to 
his plan was that it was already 
largely in use in an irregular manner. 
Mr. Locke, the eminent English en- 
gineer, when he was constructing rail- 
ways in France, used the decimal system 
both in paying the workmen, and in 
respect to the finer and more delicate 
parts of machinery; and the testimony 
which he bore on the subject was, that 
it took English workmen in France only 
from a fortnight to a month to master 
the decimal and metric system. Mr. 
Locke also found the decimal system so 
convenient, that when he returned to 
England and commenced making rail- 
ways here he used that system first, and 
converted his calculations back into the 
English standardsafterwards. Our scien- 
tific men had not used anything but the 
metrical system for the last 40 years; 
and the great accuracy now acquired in 
mechanical work, such as the casting of 
guns and the like, was only to be ob- 
tained by the use of the decimal system. 
Sir William Armstrong, B. Whitworth, 
and Sir Thomas Fairbairn—almost the 
greatest possible authorities on a subject 
of that sort—might be cited in favour of 
that system. Again, one of the most 
strenuous upholders of the decimal sys- 
tem, either as to value or as to weights, 
was the late Sir Rowland Hill, the 
author of the penny post reform. The 
actual saving of clerical labour which 
would attend the change would be very 
considerable. He thought that clerks in 
England were badly paid, and he should 
be sorry to do anything which would 
injure them. But though the saving of 
labour effected by the introduction of 
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machinery had been very great, em- 
ployers had, nevertheless, generally 
found their labour bills much increased. 
In fact, the moment they gave facili- 
ties for increased production, and made 
things simpler and clearer, although 
they might cause some little temporary 
suffering and inconvenience, yet they 
inevitably increased the demand enor- 
mously in a very short period. By the 
adoption of the decimal system, calcula- 
tions would be rendered vastly simpler 
and easier, and the consequent saving 
of time that would thereby be effected 
would not only be one-third or one-half, 
as some authorities estimated, but far 
larger. Several important bodies of 
commercial men, including the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of England 
and Wales, the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce of the United King- 
dom, had considered the question, and 
had passed resolutions in favour of the 
adoption of the decimal system; even 
Moshesh, the son of the famous Basuto 
Chief of that name, had, at a meeting of 
Basutos, thanked the Government for 
introducing a uniform scale of weights 
and measures as the greatest boon they 
could give them. As far as the diffi- 
culty of introducing the system into this 
country was concerned, he could only 
say that the difficulty was one which 
had been grappled with successfully in 
other countries. It had been adopted, 
for instance, in France, Holland, and 
Portugal ; and the case of Holland was 
very similar to this country. The Dutch, 
while adopting the system, had retained 
Dutch words as the names of the divi- 
sions in their coinage, which might be 
very well done in this country. The 
question was, in his view, one of great 
importance to the commercial and agri- 
cultural classes; and it was clear that 
in other countries in which it had been 
adopted the classes in question had found 
great convenience from the use of the 
system. In fact, the evidence he had 
adduced showed that this view was held, 
and that the commercial classes, at any 
rate, wished the settlement of the ques- 
tion not to be delayed any longer than 
was absolutely necessary by reason of 
the pressure of other Business more im- 
portant to the nation. The longer it 
was delayed the more difficult the settle- 
ment must be. Transactions were be- 
coming more and more complicated, and 
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there would be greater reluctance to 
deal with the matter. There was pro- 
bably no civilized country in the world 
which had such a puzzling system of 
weights and measures as we had in 
England; and, as far as agricultural 
trades wereconcerned, our present system 
was simply a disgrace. We had made 
improvements lately ; but they had not 
yet resulted in anything very great, and 
we were not much further advanced than 
before. We had even been further on 
the road than we werenow. When the 
Education Code was first introduced by 
a Liberal Government, the metric system 
was taught in our schools ; but the first 
thing the Conservatives did when they 
came into power was to knock that on 
the head. We were as yet very far 
from being in the position in which we 
ought to be if we were to keep our place 
among the nations. One yzreat reason 
for the commercial classes approving the 
proposal was that it was a measure of 
Free Trade, and one which would afford 
much greater facilities for commerce than 
existed under the present system. The 
metrical system was in use by more than 
one-third of the whole population in the 
world; and a small matter like this 
might very well turn a considerable 
amount of commerce from our shores, 
owing to the difficulty which foreigners 
had of understanding our complicated 
and difficult system of weights and mea- 
sures. There would, no doubt, be some 
trouble in introducing a new system in 
this country ; but it would not be any- 
thing like so great as was apprehended. 
The trouble he regarded as a mere bug- 
bear. They had, no doubt, many good 
things which foreign nations had not. 
They had Free Trade, and their vast 
supply of coal, and, besides, they had 
great national energy; but they had not 
the good thing of which he spoke, and 
of which foreign nations were possessed. 
He admitted that the passing of an Act 
establishing the metric system would do 
harm at first to the Government who 
introduced it; but in the end that Go- 
vernment would bestrengthened by pass- 
ing such a measure. Every interest that 
was disturbed, and everyone who was 
put to a little trouble, however he might 
be benefited in the end, would grumble 
and growl ; but, even though they might 
displease a few people, it would be well 
to risk a temporary unpopularity. It 
would not be the least ormeanest achieve- 
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ment of a Liberal Government to deal 
with a question which had been standing 
over so long against the distinctly-ex- 
pressed wish of every commercial body 
of importance in the country ; and it was 
to be hoped they would give it that 
attention which its gravity and impor- 
tance demanded. 

Mr. DILLWYN seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
introduction of a Decimal System of Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures ought not to be longer 
delayed.””—(Mr. Ashton Dilke.) 


Mr. STEVENSON thought they had 
had a pleasant illustration of the state 
of matters in that House in contrast to 
the period of ‘“‘ urgency ”’ which had so 
lately existed, for they now appeared to 
be at liberty to spend an agreeable 
evening in discussing a proposal which 
he ventured to submit was by no means 
an urgent one. One would think, from 
the term of the Motion, that there was 
a movement th favour of change; but 
there was less demand than formerly 
for the introduction of the decimal coin- 
age system, and he expected the move- 
ment would remain in a state of com- 
parative quiescence for a long time to 
come. The House had in past times 
humoured Members possessing this 
hobby, and on one or two occasions 
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of propositions by these Members, on 
the understanding that on the Bills 
being read a second time they should 
go no further. In the year 1853, 
when the present Prime Minister was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. J. B. 
Smith asked him, as a new copper coin- 
age was about to be issued, whether he 
would take that opportunity of intro- 
ducing the decimalsystem. Undoubtedly, 
if that system was ever to be adopted 
that was the proper time for it; but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
‘“‘ that he had no intention of making any 
change. A fresh supply of coin was 
necessary for this country and the Colo- 
nies. We had to consider the Colonies, 
who had adopted the same system as 
ourselves; and any interference with 
it was a matter of great importance and 
delicacy”—altering the value of those 
particular coins which were the basis of 
the whole idea of value to the mass 
of the population—‘‘ and so serious a 
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abstract opinions without ascertaining 
that the ground under our feet was 
secure.” These words were as true now 
as then. We had to consider not only 
learned men and merchants, but also 
costermongers and their customers; and 
the latter had not memoralized the Go- 
vernment to say that they were de- 
frauded and could not spend their money 
to the best advantage with our present 
system. A consideration of what was 
best for the great masses of the people 
would lead to the conclusion that we 
had better make no change. When a 
point was made of the correspondence 
between French coins and weights, it 
should be remembered that in the new 
bronze coinage, 1d. weighed one-third 
of an ounce; 4d. one-fifth of an ounce, 
and }d. one-tenth of an ounce; so that 
3d. made an ounce weight, and that the 
4d. was an inch in diameter. In the 
debate of 1855, Sir William Brown ar- 
dently advocated the decimal coinage ; 
but Mr. J. B. Smith deprecated the in- 
troduction of the decimal system, lest 
the unpopularity of the change should 
interfere with the metric system, of 
which he was as ardent an advocate. To 
establish a system of decimal coinage 
would simply be to introduce confusion, 
because it would interfere with that 
which was the standard of value in the 
minds of the people. The Government, 
however, consented to an Inquiry by a 
Royal Commission, who reported in 
1859, and who fully exhausted the sub- 
ject. The Commission, he might add, 
knocked the system on the head, and 
Lord Overstone had propounded a set 
of questions on the subject, which had 
never been answered. In a paragraph 
in the Report, too, it was stated that, as 
regarded comparative convenience for 
the reckonings of shops and markets, 
the superiority rested with the present 
system. The florin was introduced as 
a step to decimal coinage, but it had 
never taken its place as a unit of value 
in this country. It was one of the most 
stupid coins that had ever come from the 
Mint, which had stopped the coining of 
half-crowns—a most useful coin—many 
years ago, but only soon to coin them 
again. But it was argued that other 
countries had adopted the decimal sys- 
tem. That, no doubt, was so; but they 
had not destroyed their old unity of 
value—the Spanish dollar in America, 
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system of weights and measures could 
not in France by law be forced into the 
minds of the people. He might refer 
to a French cookery book, published in 
1870, to corroborate that statement. 
There he found receipts in which all the 
old terms of weight and measurement— 
pounds, inches, ounces—were employed, 
which showed that the language of the 
kitchen did not agree with that of 
the law, which had introduced a new 
language by which all the old ideas 
were disturbed. The greater simplicity 
of a decimal coinage for calculation 
was asserted; but if they wished to 
add to 2s. 6d. the sum of ls. 3d., 
they saw at once that the amount 
was 3s. 9d.; but expressed in decimal 
notation, it would be this—to 1 florin 
2 cents and 5 mils (the value of 2s. 6d.) 
add 6 cents and 2} mils (the value of 
1s. 3d.), and you get the sum of 1 florin 
8 cents and 73, or, rather, 7°5 mils, as 
the equivalent for 3s. 94. The argument 
of simplicity was in favour of the old 
notation. The penny and the mil were 
the unity for all statistics of cost on 
railways, such as the cost of fuel per 
train mile; and for this purpose decimals 
of a penny were voluntarily used. In like 
manner the inch, divided into 100 parts, 
was used at Woolwich. Parliament had 
already done all that was reasonable in 
the way of the metric system. They 
had rendered the language of it legal in 
contracts, and the Weights and Mea- 
sures Act of 1878 had authorized the 
use of metric weights for scientific pur- 
poses and for manufacture, but not for 
trade. The Act also authorized the 
Board of Trade to sanction decimal 
multiples and divisions of existing stan- 
dards. The Act also decimalized the 
troy ounce for gold and silver sales, abo- 
lishing pennyweights and troy pounds. 
This useful Act has been copied in the 
Colonies. They were all familiar with 
the score and the dozen; but there was 
no similar word in any language he 
knew for a group of ten; and human 
nature did not work by decimals. Eggs, 
oysters, and bottles of wine were all 
sold by the dozen even in France; in- 
deed, the French wine trade, partly, no 
doubt, in deference to the demands of 
English and American consumers, had 
reverted to making their cases hold 60 
bottles instead of 50. Besides, our coin- 
age fitted in with our existing system of 
weights and measures, and that was an 
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important and practical consideration. 
It was observable, too, that for all the 
quotations of the stock and share market 
vulgar fractions were preferred to deci- 
mal, on account of the convenience of the 
natural use of halves, quarters, eighths, 
and sixteenths. That, he believed, was 
the experience of the American markets, 
in common with our own, as he proved 
by extracts from a New York price list. 
Again, as long as we had the bulk of 
the carrying trade of the world, the Bri. 
tish ton and the pound sterling would 
prevail. Such were the reasons—all of 
them connected with business and re- 
mote from theory—which induced him 
to vote against the Motion. 

Mr. ANDERSON believed they were 
all perfectly agreed that there was very 
great difficulty in making this change; 
but he thought the hon. Member for 
South Shields (Mr. Stevenson) had con- 
siderably exaggerated those difficulties. 
For instance, when he talked about 
human nature working in dozens, he 
must say that was a proposition that 
hardly commended itself to his mind. 
He did not find, for example, that they 
were given 12 fingers or 12 toes. But 
they haa 10 fingers and 10 toes, and that 
might be considered as a natural sug- 
gestion in favour of the decimal system. 
But he would not pursue that point. 
Even taking the difficulties, the hon. 
Member was not quite accurate in all 
his particulars when speaking of shil- 
lings being used in New York ; because, 
wherever they went in Amarica, the 
dollar and the cent were the current 
mercantile coins. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber said they must look to the Colonies ; 
but in Canada, their premier Colony, 
they had the decimal system of coinage. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Dilke) had not 
said a great deal about money of ac- 
count, and it appeared to him the money 
of account should be decimal rather 
than the coinage. From the Resolu- 
tion placed upon the Paper it was impos- 
sible to gather what scheme was pro- 
posed, and it was for that reason he 
put down his Amendment that it was a 
fit subject to go to a Committee. The 
scheme suggested by the hon. Member 
was that a pound should be the unit ; 
but it appeared to him that was much 
too large a unit. In France and Italy 
the unit was a franc, which was only the 
twenty-fifth part of a pound, and it 
would be a mistake to make the unit a 
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pound. In America the unit was the 
dollar ; and if they did not adopt an in- 
ternational unit, he thought the natural 
unit they should adopt would be the 
franc, as in Italy and France. If they 
were, however, to stick to their own 
coinage, in his opinion, a florin ought to 
be the unit, and that would be a unit 
that it would be easy to. divide into 
hundredth parts. Then, he could not 
see the extreme difficulty that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Stevenson) saw in neces- 
sarily abolishing the penny. They had 
already changed the actual value of the 
penny, because they knew there was not 
a pennyworth of bronze in it; and it was, 
therefore, easy to change the nominal 
to four mils instead of five mils, and 
then they would not be abolishing the 
penny at all. He thought there was no 
doubt, as regards educational and mer- 
cantile matters, that the money of ac- 
count ought to be decimal. It would be 
an enormous saving both in the cost and 
trouble of teaching children, and in the 
cost of mercantile transactions, if we 
adopted money of account which was 
decimal. But there was a very much 
greater difference when they came to 
weights and measures, because there 
was much greater confusion, and the 
change would certainly produce a very 
considerable amount of confusion in the 
country. He did not think the hon. 
Member (Mr. Dilke) had suggested any 
mode that was at all feasible by which 
they could take and decimalize their pre- 
sent weights and measures. They dared 
not hope to do it with their present 
weightsand measures; and,consequently, 
there would be nothing for it but to 
make a complete change and adopt the 
metric system. No doubt, there would 
be a great gain in adopting a system 
that in the course of time would be inter- 
national ; and if it could be done with 
any moderate amount of present incon- 
venience to themselves they ought to do 
it. Possibly by remitting it to a Select 
Committee to consider, something might 
come out of it. It was now a long time 
since there was a Committee, none since 
1862, when a great deal of valuable in- 
formation was brought forward. The 
world was older now, and the decimal 
system had become more general. There- 
fore, it was now time that another Com- 
mittee of the House should take evidence 
upon it; and, with that view, he should 
move— 
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“That a Select Committee be gy 5 to 
inquire whether any basis can be found for a 
decimal system that would not so seriously dis- 
turb existing conditions as to make it practically 
inexpedient to change.” 


Mr. BOORD seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words “a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire whe- 
ther any basis can be found for a decimal system 
that would not so seriously disturb existing con- 
ditions as to make it practically inexpedient to 
change,” —(Mr. Anderson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J.G. HUBBARD said, that he 
was amused at the statement of the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Dilke), that 
every Commission and Committee which 
had been appointed had reported in 
favour of a decimal coinage. He was 
one of a Royal Commission appointed in 
1857, in which his Colleagues were Lord 
Monteagle and Lord Overstone, which 
collected a vast amount of evidence and 
expended great labour in the investi- 
gation of the subject; and finally, after 
three years’ work, in 1859 issued a Re- 
port which was distinctly adverse to the 
introduction of a decimal system as a 
practical measure. He thought the edu- 
cational argument of the hon. Member 
almost ludicrous, as he was at a loss to 
see how so simple a system could afford 
any valuable instruction whatever. Like 
logarithms, the decimal system was even 
now applied in computations where sci- 
entific accuracy was needed—It was 
so employed in Insurance Offices and in 
the Bank of England. He did not 
think decimal measurements would be 
received by the agricultural community 
with much favour. Besides, a cadas- 
tral survey of the whole country was on 
the eve of completion, with the areas 
given by the acre, rood, and pole ; and it 
would be a cruel thing for all that enor- 
mous labour to be thrown away. Nor was 
the system at all applicable to division. 
Commodities were naturally divided by 
the hand into halves, quarters, and 
eighths; but division into tenths and 
hundredths was virtually impossible. 
There was no unanimity whatever as to 
details among the authorities who re- 
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commended the decimal system; and it 
ought not to be forgotten that, however 
willing merchants and actuaries might 
be to adopt it, it would be a very diffi- 
cult matter indeed to force it upon the 
costermongers and apple-women of St. 
Giles’s or the New Cut. The poor 
people, indeed, who received payments 
reckoned, by pennies would be suffering 
by the decimalization of the coinage to 
an extent something like 4 per cent—a 
loss which only the most urgent reasons 
could justify Parliament in inflicting 
upon them. Moreover, convenience was 
not altogether on the side of the decimal 
system. There was no doubt that, for 
the purposes of division, our own system 
was infinitely more convenient and more 
practical. Different units were adopted 
for different articles; and he thought it 
would be much better, instead of impos- 
ing on the community an artificial sys- 
tem, to leave trade and finance to find 
the unit most convenient to them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that al- 
though his hon. Friend the Member for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne had not found many 
supporters in the House, yet he might 
be congratulated on having raised a very 
interesting and instructive debate—notso 
exciting as some which had hitherto occu- 
pied their attention, but which hada very 
great importance of its own. The hon. 
Member had justly claimed credit for 
disinterestedness, since those who were 
interested in newspaper enterprize would 
be likely to suffer pecuniarily if anything 
occurred to depreciate the value of the 
penny, unless it were met by increasing 
the price of their advertisements. He 
could not pretend to the disinterested- 
ness which animated the hon. Member 
for Newcastle, who said they (the Go- 
vernment) would have statues raised to 
their memory if they initiated this re- 
form. He (Mr. Chamberlain) preferred 
much more that the constituencies should 
give them their votes now, than that 
they should raise statues a century hence. 
He complained that the Resolution said 
too much, because it jumbled together 
into one Resolution two questions which 
ought to be separately treated. The 
question of decimalization of the coin- 
age was not necessarily connected with 
the decimalization of weights and mea- 
sures; and one of these alone would 
cause such a disturbance in the habits 
of the people, that the hon. Member 
might have been well satisfied with ask- 
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ing the House to swallow one morsel 
first. He complained also because the 
Resolution said too little. It did not 
tell them whether this great change 
was to be enforced compulsorily or was 
to be permissive. Now, that was a point 
on which they ought to have had some in- 
formation before they were called upon to 
vote upon this question. The Committee 
of 1862 and the Commission of 1869 
had both reported in favour of the per- 
missive decimal system. If the measure 
was to be permissive, and if there were 
to be two systems running side by side, 
there would be great expense, great 
liability to fraud, and great confusion ; 
and he very much doubted whether the 
new system could be successfully in- 
troduced. If they violently compelled 
the people to adopt this system before 
they were educated up to it, Parliament 
would be doing a very unpopular thing, 
and it would be easier to do away with 
the House of Lords, and to disestablish 
the Church of England, than to introduce 
the decimal system under such circum- 
stances. His hon. Friend did not define 
the particular system which he wished the 
House to adopt. He(Mr. Chamberlain) 
did not see his way toabsolutely pledging 
the Government and the House of Com- 
mons to an immediate and compulsory 
adoption of this great change without 
knowing what that change was definitely 
to be, and by what methods it was to be 
carried into practice. With regard to the 
decimalization of weights and measures, 
he was at a loss to discover what was 
the exact proposal of the hon. Member. 
He thought that the hon. Member said 
that he himself preferred the metric 
system, but that he would be willing to 
adopt certain alternatives, including the 
cental with a one pound unit. But the 
cental was already a legal weight in 
this country, having been adopted chiefly 
for the regulation of the enormous corn 
transactions of the Liverpool merchants ; 
but had not superseded the old bushel 
throughout the country. Such a sys- 
tem would not in the slightest degree 
facilitate our international transactions. 
As a matter of fact, the weight of evi- 
dence was in favour of the introduction 
of the metric system if the change could 
be made without great difficulty ; but 
there was by no means unanimity with 
regard to it. He had just heard that 
in the manufactory of Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth, who himself was a great advocate 
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of the decimal system, it had been 
found necessary to give up that system, 
and that the workmen preferred to work 
on the scale of eighths to a scale of 
tenths. The late Master of the Mint, 
Sir John Herschel, believed that the 
French system would not be found con- 
venient in this country. Professor De 
Morgan said that the inconvenience of 
introducing the new system at home 
would, in his opinion, far more than 
counter-balance any advantage which 
might result from its adoption in our 
foreign transactions. Sir George Airey 
also said that the advantages of the 
decimal scheme were not worth mention 
in comparison with the difficulties with 
which it was surrounded. Now, he was 
not himself prepared to endorse those 
statements to the full, though they came 
from very high authorities. Indeed, his 
own experience of the two systems, car- 
ried on side by side, led him to believe 
that there would be considerable saving 
of time and trouble from the adoption 
of the scheme proposed by his hon. 
Friend, if once established. Hon. Mem- 
bers must not, however, shut their eyes 
to the fact that the inconvenience would 
at first be so enormous as to amount to 
nothing short of a revolution. In the 
first place, there was the cost of the 
change. In 1869, evidence was given to 
the effect that no fewer than 30,000,000 
separate weights and measures existed 
in the country. That number had, no 
doubt, since been doubled. The cost of 
replacing all these weights and mea- 
sures and of providing new standards 
universally throughout the country 
would probably be between £5,000,000 
and £6,000,000. That was, however, a 
mere fraction of the total expense. No 
one who had not seen the great works 
at Middlesborough and other ironworks, 
could have any idea of the enormous 
amount of capital which was embarked 
in implements, all of which would have 
to be altered. A new stock would have, 
in some way or other, to be substituted 
for the old, and a vast variety of arti- 
cles, such as screws, hinges, bar iron, 
and rod iron, would have to be replaced, 
with the result of great inconvenience, 
suffering, and loss. They had had some 
experience, he might add, of the diffi- 
culties which stood in the way of change. 
They attempted some time ago to intro- 
duce the Imperial bushel; but it had in 
a great number of cases been rejected 
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by the population, who went on measur- 
ing by their own bushel. He did not, 
in bringing those difficulties under the 
notice of the House, wish to over-esti- 
mate them, or to contend that they 
might not be overcome; but in consider- 
ing the question they must count the 
cost, and there ought to be the most 
careful inquiry, and a really popular 
demand outside the House, before such 
a change was attempted. The expe- 
rience of foreign countries was, he 
might add, not so much in favour of 
his hon. Friend’s proposal as he seemed 
to suppose. Looking atthe Report, the 
other day, of the Commission of 1857, 
he found certainly a Return from France 
stating that the change to the new sys- 
tem had been made there without the 
slightest difficulty ; but there was an- 
other Return from the present Foreign 
Minister of France, M. de St. Hilaire, 
in which he spoke of the change as 
being most unpopular, and that at the 
time of its introduction the greatest 
difficulty was experienced in many dis- 
tricts in bringing the new system into 
use. Not only in France, too, but in 
the United States and in Holland, the 
use of the old money and the old weights 
had continued down to the present time. 
That was especially the case in Hol- 
land, where the old system was cum- 
brous to a degree of which they had 
no experience in this country. He would 
also point out that foreign nations de- 
rived advantages from assimilating their 
weights and measures to those of con- 
tiguous countries, with which they car- 
ried on a large commercial intercourse ; 
but that it did not follow that we should 
find ourselves compensated for making 
the change in anything like an equal 
degree. He now came to the proposal to 
introduce a decimal system of coinage. 
Many of the considerations which he had 
already brought before the House also 
applied to this portion of the subject. But 
he chiefly wanted to know what system 
his hon. Friend proposed that the House 
should adopt. Did he advocate the pound 
and mil system? If he did, the analo- 
gies to be drawn from foreign countries 
were against him, for abroad a unit of 
low denomination was always adopted as 
the unit of the decimal system. In this 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, he was not altogether disinterested, 
as he, no doubt unintentionally, made 
himself the advocate of class interests; 
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and on that account, if on no other, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman’s proposal 
ought to be resisted in the interests of 
the poorer classes. At present they had 
two units of value—the pound, which 
regulated all large transactions, and the 
penny, which was the basis of all the 
petty cash transactions in the country. 
In a decimal system both could not be 
retained; and his hon. Friend proposed 
to sacrifice the penny, and so to revolu- 
tionize the whole petty cash system of 
this country. The working classes were 
the least able to appreciate the results of 
such achange, and, consequently, it must 
cause them great inconvenience. The 
classes whom his hon. Friend would re- 
. lieve from inconvenience were the most 
intelligent and best educated. But the 
inconvenience which the working classes 
would sustain by the adoption of the 
pound and mil system was not the only 
objection to the system. Under that 
system there was no equivalent for the 
coins in most frequent use among the 
lower classes. Lord Sherbrooke, some 
years ago, made an amusing calculation 
of equivalent values under this system. 
A fourpenny-piece would be °0166 and 
sixes ad infinitum; 3d. would be ‘0125; 1d. 
would be -00416 and sixes ad infinitum; 
4d. would be ‘002083 and threes ad 
énjfinitum ; and 3d. would be ‘0010416 and 
sixes ad infinitum. He (Mr. Chamberlain) 
did not say that it would be impossible 
to make an adjustment ; but the working 
classes would suffer from it, and they 
could not afford to do so. The adjust- 
ment which was made in France was 
strenuously opposed by the working 
classes, because the retailers took ad- 
vantage of the legal change to the detri- 
ment of their customers. By any such 
change the working classes would as- 
suredly suffer, and they would not be 
patient under the suffering. A great 
proportion of the wages of the country, 
too, as well as trade prices, were based 
upon the penny, and any alteration of 
that basis would involve the greatest 
possible confusion and inconvenience, 
and an equivalent would be very difficult 
to arrange. Ifthe House, however, was 
of opinion that the time had come when 
a compulsory decimal system of coinage 
should be introduced, he hoped they 
would not be in favour of such a system 
as that which the hon. Member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne had in his mind, which 
would carry with it the greatest amount 
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of inconvenience to the greatest num- 
ber of people. There were alternative 
schemes —the penny scheme, for in- 
stance, which had always been con- 
sidered one of the most dangerous rivals 
of the pound and mil scheme. The 
objection to it was that, under that 
system, the highest unit of value would 
be 8s. 4d., and that would not be suffi- 
ciently high to be convenient for the 
great mercantile transactions in which 
this country was engaged. He could 
only say that if that scheme was rejected 
because it was unpopular with the mer- 
cantile classes, @ fortior’, the scheme of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle should 
be rejected because it would be incon- 
venient to the working classes. It was 
not fair to ask the House to adopt a 
vague general Resolution without say- 
ing what scheme was to be applied. On 
the whole question one thing was gene- 
rally agreed upon, when the matter was 
before the House in 1855, that in a 
change of this kind the greatest caution 
should be observed ; that nothing should 
be done until the mind of the people had 
been prepared for the change ; and that 
until a demand for that alteration was 
made with something like practical 
unanimity, the change should not be 
attempted. Mr. Ewart, when he brought 
in his Bill in 1863, although he proposed 
to make a compulsory change, urged 
that what was really required was that 
the minds of the people should be pre- 
pared, and that especially the metric 
system should find some place in the 
education of the young. Now, he asked 
his hon. Friend what proof he had given 
that since that time the question had 
made any progress at all? There was 
no evidence of Petitions or of public 
meetings. This was a question with 
regard to which it was no use going 
in advance of the general feeling of 
the people. It had been abundantly 
proved in the past that one could not 
by legislation destroy systems which ac- 
corded with the general practical wants 
of the people, and which had, perhaps, 
a hold upon their prejudices. A genera- 
tion passed away in France after the in- 
troduction of the decimal system before 
it was finally adopted, and Portugal took 
15 years before it finally adopted the 
metric system. He held also that they 
should not attempt to force a great 
change of this sort upon the people from 
the inside of the House of Commons. 
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The pressure ought to come to the House 
of Commons from the outside; and when 
the people clearly expressed a desire for 
an alteration of the present system, Par- 
liament would, no doubt, carry out their 
wishes. He hoped his hon. Friend would 
not press his Resolution to a division. If 
the hon. Member should do so, he would 
vote against him. He doubted, however, 
whether any good result would attend 
the reference of the question to another 
Select Committee. Five Select Com- 
mittees and Royal Commissions had sat 
on the subject since 1840, and he did not 
think that any further information could 
be collected. He hoped, therefore, that 
his hon. Friend would be satisfied with 
the discussion which had taken place, 
and would not press a division. 

Mr. ASHTON DILKE said, that he 
was particularly anxious to see whether 
any change of opinion in that House 
had taken place within the last few 
years, and he therefore proposed to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow. 

Mr. AtperMAN LAWRENCE ob- 
served, that the litre system would be in 
favour of the upper classes, because by 
it they would obtain a pint and three- 
quarters of wine, whereas they now got 
only a pint and a-half in a bottle; but 
the effect of the system on the working 
man would be that he would get seven- 
eighths of a pint of beer or other liquor 
instead of a pint. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
propose to go into the general argument, 
which had been thoroughly exhausted 
by the speeches delivered on both sides 
of the House. He only wished to point 
out the practical position of the question. 
His hon. Friend proposed to abandon 
his Resolution and to accept a proposi- 
tion which was entirely different, which, 
however, he did not think an expedient 
one. His hon. Friend proposed to accept, 
in substitution for a Motion that the 
introduction of the decimal system should 
no longer be delayed, an Amendment 
that a Committee should be appointed 
to inquire whether any basis for such a 
system could be found that would not 
seriously disturb existing conditions. 
His hon. Friend was certainly largely 
reducing his demand if he was disposed 
to be satisfied with such an Amendment. 
But the real question was, whether a case 
had been shown for a Committee. He 
fully concurred in the arguments of his 
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right hon. Friend (Mr. Chamberlain) on 
the inconvenience of any system involv- 
ing a change in money. He had never 
objected to a decimal coinage per se ; but 
he had always opposed an alteration in 
the penny, which must operate to the 
prejudice of the poorer classes, and 
would affect nine-tenths of the transac- 
tions of daily life. He was sure no fresh 
information could be obtained after the 
laborious investigations of Lord Over- 
stone’s Commission. There was no one 
whose opinion on such a question was 
entitled to so much weight as Lord Over- 
stone. He did not think that that already 
overburdened House should have such 
a task thrown upon it as that which was 
proposed by the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there added.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 28 ; Noes 
108 : Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 
171.) 


PATRONAGE OF BENEFICES (CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. EDWARD LEATHAM rose to 
call attention to the Evidence taken by 
the Royal Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Law and Practice as 
to the Sale, Exchange, and Resignation 
of Ecclesiastical Benefices, and their Re- 
port thereon ; and to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
simoniacal evasions of the law, and other scan- 
dals connected with the exercise and disposal of 
private patronage in the Church of England, 
are such as to call for remedial measures of the 
most stringent and radical character.’’ 


Mr. Speaker, I do not think, Sir, that I 
am chargeable with much of the impa- 
tience of a fanatic in calling attention 
for the fourth or fifth time to the traffic 
in Ecclesiastical Benefices. How any 
Churchman can read the Evidence which 
was taken by the Royal Commission 
on Patronage appointed more than two 
years ago, and not be moved by it to 
the advocacy of immediate legislative 
action, is one of those things which, I 
suppose, one must be born in the lap 
of the Church to understand. Of course 
there is one explanation, and it is one 
which I have often heard—that the in- 
dictment which may be based upon that 
Evidence against the whole ecclesiastical 
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system of the Church of England is 
true ; that these scandals and abuses 
are either inherent in the system, or so 
firmly and inseparably built into it, that 
there is no defence and no escape so 
long as the Church is connected with 
the State. If that be so, the sooner we 
have disestablishment the better ; but if 
that be not so, and the disease have not 
yet passed beyond the reach of remedy, 
surely those who think this are bound 
to bestir themselves, and that at once, 
if only in the interests of common de- 
cency. When, therefore, I heard that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) was pre- 
paring a Bill upon this subject I felt 
no surprise, but, on the contrary, I ex- 
perienced a sense of relief, for I hoped 
that at last this unpalatable subject 
might have passed into other hands. 
Unfortunately, when my hon. Friend’s 
Bill appeared it was very far from satis- 
factory. But whether the Bill be satis- 
factory or not, what is thoroughly un- 
satisfactory is that this great question 
should remain in private hands, however 
able. It is the Government alone, and 
a strong and resolute Government alone, 
which can deal with it effectually ; and 
I hope that this debate will not close 
without our hearing from the Govern- 
ment some definite avowal of policy. And 
do not let the House suppose that I am 
about, at this hour, to weary it by a repe- 
tition of facts and arguments with which 
I fear that it is already too familiar. 
The Evidence which was taken by the 
Royal Commission is so important, and 
has cleared up so many doubtful points, 
that it constitutes almost a new depar- 
ture in the history of this question. It 
is with this evidence that I propose 
chiefly to deal to-night; and if I shall 
leave many aspects of the question un- 
touched, it is not because I think that 
what has been advanced on previous 
occasions has lost any of its cogency, 
but because I am anxious to add to it 
new considerations and new arguments, 
with which the most recent information 
has armed me. ForI propose to discuss 
the question from a new stand-point. I 
wish, in the first place, to show how 
this corrupt traffic is demoralizing the 
clergy themselves, impairing their moral 
sense, enfeebling and degrading their 
consciences, and so poisoning, I may 
say, at its source that fountain of reli- 
gious instruction which is presented to 
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the nation by the State. In the next 
place, I wish to show how wide is the 
area which is already covered by clerical 
patronage, together with the evils which 
it entails upon the parishes themselves ; 
and, lastly, I wish to remind the House 
how rampant and flourishing this traffic 
has become, and how ingenious and un- 
scrupulous are many of the agents and 
brokers in this peculiar branch of in- 
dustry. And, first, as to the clerical 
conscience. The Commission examined 
Mr. Stark. Mr. Stark, as the House is 
aware, is one of those agents to whom 
patrons and clergymen betake them- 
selves who are anxious to carry out 
these transactions with the minimum of 
illegality. He has to do, as he tells us, 
with the cream of the Profession. He 
is a perfectly credible witness. If he 
said anything which was not true, the 
Commission had every opportunity of 
convicting him of inconsistency or ex- 
aggeration. They did nothing of the 
kind. And yet when we remember 
who the persons are whom he is describ- 
ing, and what guarantees they have 
given for holiness and purity, anything 
more astounding than his evidence it 
has never been my misfortune to read. 


‘* 2025. (Chairman.) Have you any informa- 
tion to give as to the extent to which the exist- 
ing law of simony is contravened >—The Com- 
missioners are well aware that the sale of 
advowsons, with the understanding that posses- 
sion is to be given, is according to the law illegal. 
Three-fourths of the patrons with whom I have 
come in contact, and among them clergymen of 
the highest standing, do not recognize any moral 
crime in an infraction of the present law of 
simony, and the consequence is that they freely 
and unhesitatingly sell and purchase advowsons 
with the understanding that immediate posses- 
sion is to be given, nor looking upon it as any 
sin. When I say clergymen of high standing, 
[ have had business with ex-Colonial Bishops, 
canons, and other dignataries of the Church, 
who, of course, would be above suspicion in 
every way. - ¢ *  Three-fourths of 
my transactions are with immediate possession, 
and strictly speaking they are nearly all illegal. 

* 2028. (Bishop of Peterborough.) You say 
that the clergymen to whom you refer who offer 
their benefices for sale with immediate posses- 
sion regard the transaction as in no way sinful ; 
they know it nevertheless to be illegal >—Most 
decidedly. 

“2029. Knowing it to be illegal, these clerical 
patrons ask you to help them to break the law ? 
—Decidedly ; and the matter is completed by 
solicitors of the highest standing in the country. 
The clerical agent simply introduces the parties. 
The lawyers draw up the necessary deeds. 

** 2030. You are, of course, aware that a 
simoniacal transaction in obtaining possession 
of a benefice voids the benefice >—Decidedly. 
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“2031. These clerical patrons are aware that 
if these transactions became public, and anyone 
took proceedings upon them, their benefices 
would be void >—No doubt. 

# “ * * « 

‘62042. Thatis to say, there are clergymen 
of the highest character who do not recognize 
any moral wrong in breaking the laws of their 
country P—You may put it that way. The law 
is clear and distinct. Only this morning in an 
interview I had with one of my clients, I 
pointed out to him that it was an illegal trans- 
action. In all my transactions with my clients 
I have always stated that they are illegal 
transactions. 

* 

“We have a law as strict as it is possible to 
make it, short of criminalty, and yet it is 
evaded; and moreover the clergyman is re- 
quired to take an oath to the effect that he has 
not paid or caused to be paid any sum of money 
in any transaction which to the best of his 
belief is simony. The clergyman says to him- 
self, ‘In my view this is not simony.’ 

‘©2062. The clergymen knows what the 
meaning of ‘simony’ in that declaration is; he 
knows that is a legal term which means contrary 
to the law of simony ?>—Yes. 

“©2063. Knowing that, these moral clergymen 
who first of all ask you to break the law then 
take an oath that they have not broken the 
law ?—Yes.,”’ 


* * * * 


Sir, this traffic is so corrupt and so cor- 
rupting, that its corrupt influence seems 
almost to taint the consciences, not only 
of those who are engaged in it, but of 
those whose business brings them into 
the same neighbourhood. A high autho- 
rity in Ecclesiastical Law, who was one 
of the Commissioners, has satisfied him- 
self apparently that the law is not broken 
because he can discern a distinction be- 
tween a written agreement and a verbal 
understanding. There is no written 
agreement in these transactions, only 
a verbal understanding. And it is 
through this miserable loophole that 
these trafficking and lying clergy creep. 
What should we think of men who crept 
through such a loophole in the ordinary 
affairs of life? What should we think 
of men who thus eluded their mere 
pecuniary engagements? Should we 
not think them thorough-paced rascals ? 
And yet these are men who are set over 
us by the law of the land as our moral 
and spiritual guides. But Mr. Stark 
has found a remedy for all this. He 
would adapt the law to the state of the 
clerical conscience. He would repeal 
the Law of Simony, and put something 
much gentler in its place. Mr. Stark 
has, I believe, many followere. Sir, I 
remember attending Divine Service in 
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a church the interior of which was 
adorned by an enormous clock. For 
some reason the officiating clergyman was 
10 minutes late, a fact which the clock 
plainly indicated. At last the rev. gen- 
tleman appeared in full canonicals, and 
at the same moment fingers came forth 
from behind the clock and pushed the 
hand back 10 minutes. It struck me 
that that was the most origina! way of 
making a clergyman punctual I ever 
saw. Mr. Stark’s way of making him 
moral is equally so. The law is strict, 
and the clerical conscience is not. Do 
not do anything to the clerical con- 
science; relax the law! Put the clock 
back! But, perhaps, someone will say— 
‘‘These men, after all, are the excep- 
tions. You are framing your indictment 
against the clerical conscience upon the 
evidence of an accomplice. Surely Mr. 
Stark is making the best of his equivocal 
profession by seeking to show that it 
has the countenance of clergymen of the 
highest standing.” Sir, I wish I could 
think so. Unfortunately, Mr. Stark’s 
statements are confirmed by other evi- 
dence which is perfectly conclusive. For 
example, Mr. Lee, who is secretary to I 
do not know how many Bishops, and 
who was examined by the Select Com- 
mittee, states that ‘‘evasions of the law 
are almost universal.” Mr. Bridges, 
examined by the same Committee, and 
who may be described as a solicitor in 
the very thick of ecclesiastical business 
in London, was asked these questions 
respecting the oath— 

‘‘ You think it being a legal oath, persons 
not of a legal mind may not quite undertsand 
it?—Yes. Such persons may be very much em- 
barrassed, or else they may come to the conclu- 
sion that the whole thing is an absurdity, and 
that they may get through the matter in the 
best way they can; that I know to be a very 
common state of mind. 

‘“‘ Have you known instances of that kind ?— 
Yes. There have been instances in which I have 
been fortunate enough to stop proceedings of 
this kind; and there have been other cases to 
which I have not been so fortunate, but in 
which proceedings have gone on in spite of 
every remonstrance.” 


And with regard to a most discreditable 
transaction he was asked— 


‘“* May I ask whether the clergymen who did 
this was generally regarded as a respectable 
man ?—He was a thorough gentleman by posi- 
tion, he was a man of good family, and there 
was nothing whatever against his character. 
He did not belong to any very earnest school 
in the Church.” 
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Mr. Few, who is known to half the 
House, was also examined. 

“Practically you have had considerable diffi- 
culty in getting clergymen to understand the 
stringent character of the oath against simony, 
have you not ?—Undoubtedly. Even in the case 
of men of undoubted piety, and more especially in 
the case of the oath, it is quite remarkable how 
dense they were in seeing what its tenor was, 
and I remember my father constantly dwelling 
upon the same point, that he had to read it over 
to them. These were men of undoubted piety, 
and yet they could not see that what they de- 
sired to do was against the oath.”’ 


Now, this ‘‘ density ’’ is the direct con- 
sequence of the corrupting influence of 
the traffic. Surely it is of vital impor- 
tance to the Church to get rid of that 
corrupt influence at all costs. How can 
we respect the teaching of the Church 
when we find that the teachers them- 
selves, the moment that their selfish 
interests come into play, are so utterly 
dense and unscrupulous; and how can 
we endure that a Church which is un- 
willing or unable to clear herself from 
the turpitude of these transactions, 
should be set up and kept up by Act 
of Parliament as the only true expo- 
nent of what is meant by religion in 
England? Such being the state of the 
clerical conscience, it is not re-assuring 
to find that, thanks to our system of 
purchase, a very large proportion of 
the private patronage of the country is 
already in clerical hands. Not only 
are the livings which are still with lay 
patrons besieged by clergymen with their 
hands, and I fear in many cases with 
their consciences, in their pockets, but 
in a vast number of instances the ven- 
dors are clergymen also; for the traftic 
is being carried on by clergymen on both 
sides. Indeed, the extent of clerical 
patronage constitutes a very formidable 
danger. Anything more foreign to the 
intention of the law, or more mischievous 
to the interests of the Church, or more 
disastrous to the parishes themselves, 
can scarcely be imagined, than that sys- 
tem of clerical patronage, which is the 
creature of this illicit trade. The law 
forbids a clergyman to purchase a next 
presentation for himself; the intention 
of the law, no doubt, being that the 
patron should be one person, and the 
presentee another. It was hoped, doubt- 
less, that by this arrangement the laity 
would be able to exercise some kind of 
control over the clergy and all their 
multitudinous vagaries. But, in defiance 
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of the intention of the law, the clergy 
are rapidly buying up the fee-simple of 
the Church. We often hear of the 
‘‘ functions of the laity” in the Church 
of England. There are a class of clergy- 
men who regard the “ functions of the 
laity’? with contempt. They are anti- 
cipating the whole movement on behalf 
of the laity. They are making them- 
selves masters of the situation. They 
are buying up everything over the heads 
of the laity with hard cash. Where 
are the laity in such parishes as these ? 
“That is my pulpit,” practically says 
such a parson. ‘It cost me so much. 
I will preach in it just what I please.” 
“This church is my freehold. It cost 
me so much. [I will make it ring, if I 
like, with denunciations of the impious 
interference of an Erastian Government 
with the things of God.” ‘That altar 
cost me so much. I will deck it out and 
decorate it exactly as I please.”” And 
these gentlemen appear before us clothed 
in the whole authority of the State, and 
in goodness knows what amount of super- 
natural authority, which they say that 
they derive from the Church—the Church 
which permits her authority to be scram- 
bled for in the market-place—the State 
which offers its authority to the highest 
bidder! Sir, Ican conceive nothing more 
humiliating or more intolerable than the 
picture of such a congregation—simple, 
God-fearing men, it may be, and used 
to the Protestant Service of the Church 
of England asit was understood in times 
when the Church of England was at her 
best, and she was at her best in the 
rural parishes—I can conceive nothing 
more revolting than the picture of such 
a congregation suddenly confronted by 
one of these sacerdotal and simoniacal 
upstarts, who changes everything, over- 
turns everything, and tramples upon 
everybody with all the airs of sove- 
reignty. The parish is helplesss, the 
Bishop is helpless, the law is helpless. 
The despot is in an incontestable posi- 
tion; and he is there for life. He is 
there not through fame or merit, or 
because he has deserved well of the 
Church, or because his name is asso- 
ciated in any way with the locality. 
He has bought himself in, and read 
himself in. Is the House prepared 
for the assertion of Mr. Stark, that 
two-thirds of the private patronage of 
the Church is in the hands of clerical 
patrons ? 
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©2098. Can you give us any reliable infor- 
mation as to the number of clerical patrons that 
there are altogether ?—No; the proportion in 
my gazette referring to the benefices I have now 
for sale is 73 clerical patrons as against 48 lay 
patrons. You might take that as representing 
what the proportion would be generally. Tak- 
ing the whole number of patrons at 7,000, I 
fancy the number of clerical patrons would be 
4,000 or 5,000.” 


The Rev. Samuel Slocock, an Essex 
rector, who appeared before the Com- 
mission as a kind of spokesman for the 
Essex rectors, is more precise. He 
estimates the value of clerical patronage 
in the county of Essex alone at £324,250 
at 10 years’ purchase, representing from 
60 to 70 benefices. And Mr. Philip 
John Budworth, of Greenstead Hall, 
and late High Sheriff of the county, 
stated that— 

‘« From the tolerable knowledge which he had 
of other parts of England besides his own, the 
conditions of lay and clerical patronage are in 
many other counties much the same as they are 
in Essex.” 


Now, Sir, this constitutes, of itself, a 
very flagrant abuse. ‘Just imagine,” 
said Mr. Venables, who was one of the 
Commissioners— 

‘¢ Just imagine that most of the advowsons of 
England were at this moment the sole property 
of the clergy, where would there be any interest 
on the part of the laity in Church matters if a 
man just came and thrust himself into a parish 
and said, ‘This is my property. I shall just 
come here and do pretty much as I like.’”’ 
Yet, this is the state of things at which 
we are rapidly arriving. Sometimes it 
is a donative which is bought. The 
Rev. Edward Parker Dew told the Com- 
mission that he purchased the donative 
of Braemore, near Salisbury, for £8,500, 
with a population of 600, and an annual 
value of £877. The House, of course, 
is aware that a donative is the absolute 
property of the purchaser. He can pre- 
sent himself and resign when he pleases, 
without troubling the Bishop. Some- 
times it is a family living which is pur- 
chased. And by a family living I do 
not mean only a living which remains 
in the family, but which provides for 
the whole family. The Rev. William 
Bedford told the Commission of such a 
living— 

*¢ 1650. The advowson of the living of Sutton 
Coldfield was sold by the Crown, by Queen 


Elizabeth, to a person from whom my ancestor | 


immediately purchased it in the same reign. In | , A 
| got doubled by the Diocesan Church Extension 


tron’s daughter married a clergyman who was Society, and then he carried the double sum to 


the reign of Charles the Second the then pa- 
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the first of a series of rectors and patrons who 
have gone on till the present day. * * * The 
value of the living is about £1,400 from tithes, 
and there is about 500 acres of glebe. Itis a 
valuable living. It is near Birmingham, and 
the glebe is coming in for building. * * * 
There are three district churches, and they 
will become rectories after my death. I have 
carried a scheme through, approved by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and sanctioned 
by an Order in Council, that the patronage of 
those rectories should become private patronage, 
and the incumbents receive the tithes. 

1652, Will they be with your family P— 
Yes, they will be in my family. My executors 
will have four advowsons instead of one, and 
the incumbents of the district churches will be 
rectors instead of vicars, and take the great 
tithes of the districts.” 


A statement which was summed up 
by Mr. Venables as follows : — 

“1667. (Rev. G. Venables.) Your view of the 

case, which is a very clear one, is one that re- 
gards the whole matter as property rather than 
a trust >—No doubt to a certain extent it is so. 
I have been speaking from the property point 
of view.” 
Indeed, this inevitable perversion of 
sentiment, this disposition to regard the 
whole matter as property rather than a 
trust, meets us everywhere throughout 
the plea of the clerical patrons. Mr. 
Slocock was asked these home ques- 
tions— 

‘781. And if he avails himself of his posi- 
tion as such trustee to enrich himself in any 
degree to the injury of his trust, he is doing a 
very wrong thing, is he not ?—But he must 
think of home. 

‘782. If he considers his home and his 
family in preference to his trust, he is disregard- 
ing his trust, is he not, he is allowing con- 
siderations of a personal nature to interfere with 
his duty to his trust?—Then I think the pri- 
mary duty of a man is to provide for his own 
almost before the parishioners. He is bound to 
think of his family, and how can he provide for 
his own if this is taken away from him! ”’ 


A reply which justifies the quaint and 
cynical dictum of Mr. Stark that— 

‘©2041. Church property is so mixed up with 
rights of property that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between rights of property and ques- 
tions of conscience.” 


This, I suppose, must be the apology of 
clergymen like the gentleman men- 
tioned by Dr. Hobhouse, the Bishop 
Suffragan of Lichfield, who bought the 
living of P., with a population of about 
800, and financed it as follows :— 

“1350. He had raised a sum of money 


amongst the parishioners for the purpose of 
augmentation, which he carried to Lichfield and 
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the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and so raised 
the income of the living from £94 to £130, I 
think, and then put it in the market.” 


Now this is frequently done. Augmen- 
tations are derived from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, or the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, or both, and when the pear is 
round and ripe it is sold and the pro- 
ceeds pocketed. Now, I do not know 
what the House thinks of this sort of 
thing ; but to an unsophisticated person 
like myself it seems very like sacrilege 
and theft. We cannot wonder that Mr. 
Meredith, one of the clergymen ex- 
amined by the Commission, should con- 
demn the system of clerical patronage. 
He says— 

“260. The nature of my duties, some 25 
years ago, as assistant Inspector of Church 
schools, under the Committee of Council, used 
to bring me in different parts of the country in 
connection with the clergy, and then I noticed 
that in every case where there was a clerical 
patron the parish was badly cared for. I could 
give instances of parishes in which that has 
come under my notice individually. 

“261. You state that in every case in which 
the patron was a clergyman the parish was 
badly cared for; were those cases generally 
— clergyman had appointed himself ?— 

es. 

“*262. Were they all such ?—Yes, they were 
all such.”’ 


And as a monstrous illustration of the 
evils which this system inflicts upon the 
parishes, let me cite the well-known case 
of St. Giles’, Camberwell. Dr. Utterton, 
the Bishop of Guildford, described this 
case to the Commissioners. He said 
that the parish contained before recent 
divisions 60,000 souls; that in the year 
1846 the present vicar bought the 
advowson for £12,000; that the living 
was shortly afterwards sequestrated for 
something like £20,000; that the gross 
income was £2,300 ; and that the whole 
sum which Bishop Sumner was able to 
apply to the spiritual benefit of the 
parish was £200 a-year. The case was 
so outrageous that Lord St. Leonards 
brought it before the House of Lords; 
but he complained that there was no 
Bishop there to support him, and the 
matter fell through. When Bishop 
Wilberforce came into the diocese he 
asked the parishioners to join him in 
raising a fund of £400 a-year towards 
employing two additional curates and 
putting the vicarage into a state of re- 
pair. But no sooner had the curate in 
charge got into the vicarage than the 
vicar, who had been away for years, 
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presented himself and said—‘‘ I demand 
to come and be my own curate.’”’ So he 
took up his residence, and has been there 
ever since. Now, do not let the House 
suppose that this is an isolated illustra- 
tion of the mischief done by the system 
to the parishes. Mr. Herford, the Man- 
chesterCoroner, a gentleman well-known 
as a devoted Churchman, and active 
supporter of several Church societies, 
gave a detailed description of the state 
of a group of parishes in East Cheshire, 
with all of which he was familiar. He 
said— 


“1210. The first that I would mention is 
Ashton-on-Mersey. In 1877 the living was 
offered for sale by the rector, who is occupier as 
well as owner of the living. As such he was 
able to advertise that immediate legal possession 
might be had, as he could, of course, vacate it 
on finding a purchaser. * * * The tithes were 
immediately sold by the present rector to a 
London company, whose rigid distraints caused 
an angry feeling and an ‘indignation meeting.’ 
For many years past the living has always been 
sold in the same way. The cases of individual 
hardship which are said to have occurred in 
connection with this purely mercantile mode of 
raising the clergyman’s income are amongst the 
evil temporal effects of the purchase system. 
Then I proceed to the case of Stockport, which 
is a parish adjoining Ashton-on-Mersey, and a 
very extensive parish, the presentation to which 
has also for many years been sold. * * * The 
living was offered for auction, in 1850, at 
a public-house in Stockport, with other pro- 
perty (the ‘Warren Bulkeley Arms Inn,’ the 
‘Vernon Arms,’ &c.), which sold well; but the 
living was withdrawn at the reserve price of 
£12,000, the then rector being stated to be aged 
63. Eight years afterwards it was sold to the 
father of the present rector, who did not come 
into possession until 17 years after the purchase. 
The purchase money was £12,000, which, at 
compound interest, would now be worth two or 
three times that sum. One result of this great 
pecuniary loss was that the rector, whose income 
is £3,000 a-year, having found out what he was 
udvised to be a flaw in the leases granted by the 
late rector, now claims from the lessees the land 
leased to them with the houses they have built 
upon it. A claim so disastrous to a great num- 
ber of families has naturally produced great feel- 
ing against the Church, nearly a whole ward in 
the borough being stated to be in rebellion 
against the rector, and as the title to the leases 
is what is technically called ‘slandered’ by 
this claim, the leaseholders are bringing actions, 
in their turn, against the rector. Here, again, 
the evil temporal results of the purchase system 
are very marked. By the same purchase the 
rector became entitled to present to St. Thomas's 
Church, Stockport, and to the churches of Dukin- 
field, High Lane, Hyde, Marple, and Romiley. 
In Cheadle, the adjoining parish, the liv- 
ing was bought for the present rector by the 
lady whom he married. It includes the 
patronage of another church, which is held by 
the rector’s brother. * * * Adjoining Cheadle 
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is Wilmslow, Sir Humphrey de Trafford is 
the owner, and being a Roman Catholic cannot 
present. For 216 years there has not been a 
presentation except by purchase. As soon as 
one appointment is made, the next presentation 
is sold. About 1824 the sudden illness of the 
rector (the Rev. Mr. Bradshaw) caused great 
alarm to the owner’ because the living had not 
been sold, and it is illegal to sell a living when 
vacant, or the rector is in extremis, but a pur- 
chaser in Manchester was luckily found; the 
owner, Mr. Trafford, was in the hunting field, 
and there executed the sale for £6,000. The 
Bishop refused to accept the clergyman, because 
the late rector had been in articulo mortis, having 
died very shortly after the sale was made. There 
were three actions to decide the question; but 
the House of Lords, ‘in the interests of pro- 
perty,’ ultimately decided against the Bishop. 
Constant war has been the normal state of the 
parish, and numberless pamphlets and papers 
have been issued by churchwardens and others, 
in one of which the churchwardens speak of 
‘this monstrous system of buying and selling 
the welfare of immortal souls.’ And they ask, 
‘ What is the purchasing of a living but spiritual 
domination on the one side, and spiritual slavery 
onthe other?’ ‘The state of the Church and of 
the parish seems to me just what might have 
been expected from the existence of the system 
of purchase so many years. * * * Adjoining the 
last-mentioned parish is that of Prestbury, the 
mother church of the town of Macclesfield, 
which has latterly been sold, in next presenta- 
tions only, by the Leghs of Adlington. The 
living was bought for the present vicar by his 
brother, and includes the patronage of the pa- 
rishes of Bollington, Bosley, Rainow, Saltisford, 
and Winkle. ‘hese sales of sub-parishes are a 
most important part of the subject. Adjoining 
Prestbury is Astbury, the mother church of the 
town of Congleton, which was sold together with 
the presentations of Bug-Lawton, Mossley, 
Odd-Rode, and Smallwood. * * * The living was 
sold with others by the first Lord Crewe to pay 
the debts of his son. It is stated that when the 
living of Astbury was about to become vacant, 
one of the ladies of the Crewe family was allowed 
to stake it in a bet with one of the ladies of the 
Egerton family, the decision being made to 
depend upon a race between two caterpillars. 
* * * Adjoining Astbury is the parish of Sand- 
bach. arly in the present century the Rev. J. 
Armstead bought the living, and in 1828 pre- 
sented his son, who instituted a suit for vicarial 
tithes against his parishioners, and by this 
means raised the value of the living from £200 
a-year to £1,600, the whole price for it being 
£1,500. The immemorial value of the living 
was shown by the fact that in an old trust deed 
creating scholarships at St. John’s, Cambridge, 
the vicars of Sandbach were entitled to a prior 
claim for their sons ‘on account of personal 
poverty,’ showing that such claim was never at all 
anticipated for many generations. The vicar is 
also ex-officio patron of five other parishes, 
Sandbach, Heath, Goosbrey, Elworth, Church 
Hulme, and Wheelock, to the first two the 
brothers of the vicar being appointed.” 


Now, do not let anyone say that Mr. 
Herford selected a corner of the coun- 
try which in these respects was very 
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much worse than any other part. If 
everybody were as anxious to expose 
and condemn this system as Mr. Her- 
ford is, similar evidence would be forth- 
coming from every part of the Kingdom. 
The House may form some estimate of 
the prodigious volume of this traffic by 
a reference to the periodical Catalogues 
of Preferment which are issued by the 
recognized agents. Mr. Stark handed 
in three of these instructive works, which 
are published by himself—namely, The 
Church Preferment Gazette, containing 
particulars of 110 Advowsons and 22 
next Presentations for sale; The Private 
Patrons’ Gazette, with the requirements 
of 160 or 170 bond fide purchasers; and 
The Benefice Exchange Register, with par-- 
ticulars of about 350 Benefices for Ex- 
change, many of which, however, are 
described as being also for sale. And, 
before I go any further, I should like 
just to remind the House that when we 
are dealing with spiritual property, ex- 
change is always a prettier word than 
sale; but in the lips of the agents the 
terms are nearly convertible. On pre- 
vious occasions I have proved this point 
by evidence; and I will now add a 
statement in confirmation which was 
made by Mr. Cox, of Belper, a gen- 
tleman who has mastered the subject 
in all its branches, and contributed 
very largely to its elucidation. He 
says— 

‘¢ 23. I should like, if I might be allowed to 
do so, to state that, although the advertisements 
in The Ecclesiastical Gazette for sale have been 
stopped, they have not been stopped for ex- 
change, and that the exchange, in many in- 
stances, is a mere cloak for the worst transac- 
tions that the agents engage in; for I know, of 
my own knowledge, that in several instances in 
which clergymen, in order to test the matter, 
since this alteration in The Ecclesiastical Gazette, 
have written to those agents who are now per- 
mitted to advertize exchanges, for particulars 
of the exchanges, they have received at the 
same time the lists of sales of advowsons.”’ 

But Mr. Stark’s list of 132 benefices for 
sale and 850 for exchange represents 
only a part and a small part of this 
traffic. Mr. Cox handed in also Mr. 
Corbett’s General Register of Church 
Preferment for Exchange, with par- 
ticulars of 306 livings, 38 of which were 
for sale or exchange; but though the 
particulars of 306 only are given, Mr. 
Corbett states that he has 500 on his 
books. Mr. Cox handed in also Mr. 
Bagster’s Monthly List of Church Pre- 
ferment for Sale and Exchange, in 
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which there were 95 benefices for sale, 
311 for exchange, and 47 for either. 
He handed in also Mr. Ancona’s List of 
Church Preferment for Sale, with par- 
ticulars of 86 advowsons and next pre- 
sentations, and the statement made by 
Mr. Ancona that since the last issue he 
had disposed of 22 livings. Mr. Cox 
also referred to Mr. James Beck’s adver- 
tisements, five in number, and Messrs. 
Andrew and Son’s, of which there were 
four. He stated further that the Ox- 
ford Ecclesiastical Society, established 
in 1872, do a genuine business in ad- 
vowsons and exchanges, but that he had 
no list of theirs to produce. Now, if 
we except the business of the disreput- 
able agents entirely, we arrive at be- 
tween 1,400 and 1,500 as the aggregate 
number of livings which are up in the 
market either for sale or exchange, or 
both, at one and the same time—not very 
far from one-fourth of the whole private 
patronage of the Church—and a careful 
analysis of the catalogues shows that 
there are not many duplicate advertise- 
ments. Let the House bear in mind 
that this enormous traffic is moving 
through hands which are prepared to 
admit that the bulk of it is illegal, and 
that it is screened by false declarations 
taken without compunction. Hitherto 
we have been speaking of patrons and 
agents who are punctilious in their dis- 
regard of law and in their immorality, 
and who know how to draw the line 
somewhere, although not, perhaps, at 
perjury. Now, let me pass on to de- 
scribe quite another classof business with 
which purists like Mr. Stark will not 
soil their fingers. Mr. Stark keeps a 
list of ‘‘ Black Sheep.” It is well un- 
derstood in his office that no “ black 
sheep” need apply. But do not let the 
House suppose that, therefore, ‘‘ black 
sheep” are kept out of preferment. 
No, Sir; they enter in sable flocks. 
There are agents who cultivate expressly 
this particular branch of the Profession. 
They are men who are themselves 
branded with crime, and who seem to 
take quite a fatherly interest in crimi- 
nals. Mr. Stark was asked these ques- 
tions— 

“2175. There being very disreputable agents, 
those parties who have been refused by youmay 
go to one of those disreputable agents ?—Yes. 

“2176. And those men being disreputable 
men will do disreputable work ? —Yes. 

‘62177. Therefore the effect of your caution 
is this—you send all the black sheep to these 
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disreputable men f—Unfortunately, very likely 
that is the result. 

“2178. They will do this business which you 
decline >—Yes. 

“2179. Therefore, practically, your caution 
is not of much real benefit to the Church, be- 
cause the dirty work can be dong somewhere 
else P— Yes.” 
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And now let the House listen once more 
to Mr. Cox. 


‘¢ 53. Clerical agents are not always persons 
of perfectly respectable character, I believe ?— 
No. 


‘64, Have you any evidence to give to the 
Commission upon that point P—In connection 
with two names I have. I know something of 
the character of the principals of two firms, both 
of whom are doing or have done a large business 
in this matter. Mr. Workman, alias Rawlins, 
has carried on, and still carries on, an extensive 
business as a clerical agent. He is in Holy 
Orders. His real name is “Rawlins, but he passes 
under a dozen different aliases. One of his first 
notorious transactions as a clerical agent was 
with the Rev. N. K. in connection with a living 
in the diocese of —-—. He cheated Mr. N. K. 
out of £3,000, involved him in simony, and 
caused him to lose both living and money. Mr, 
N. K. now works as a day labourer, and is 
usually in the workhouse in the winter. In 
1852 Rawlins, or Workman, was convicted of 
altering figures on a cheque from £8 to £80, and 
was sentenced to several years’ penal servitude. 
On coming out of prison he at once set up as a 
clerical agent (he was a man of some family and 
private means), and he bought advowsons and 
next presentations of several livings; two or 
three of them, I am told, being openly pur- 
chased at auction in Tokenhouse Yard. He 
issued a monthly organ, The Church and School 
Gazette, published for several years at 56, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, and often had some 
young clergyman to assist him in the traffic as 
secretary. One of his plans was to advertise 
in The Ecclesiastical Gazette and elsewhere. I 
am quoting this bit of advertisement from 
The Ecclesiastical Gazette of December, 1869, 
which contains this ‘sentence, which I ought 
to have mentioned in speaking of N. K.’s 
case—‘ Sequestrations, either threatened or en- 
forced, may in many instances be relieved ; 
and he also inserted advertisements of loans of 
money to clergymen moving, &c. Thus he be- 
came acquainted with embarrassed clergy, and 
got many into his meshes, and used them as his 
tools. . His frequent bankruptcy illustrates his 
character. In 1856 he was bankrupt in his true 
name of Rawlins, and then consigned to the 
Queen’s Bench Prison for three months. In 
1864, on the 9th of June, he was bankrupt in 
the name of ‘James Murray Richard Raw- 
lins, known as Richard Workman.’ In March, 
1875, he again passed through the Bankruptcy 
Court as ‘ Murray Richard Workman,’ and per- 
jured himself by swearing that he had never 
before been bankrupt or insolvent. I have re- 
ferred to the Bankruptcy Court File, No. 71,349, 
for his last insolvency, and I found that the prin- 
cipal clerical creditors (all unsecured) were the 
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Rev. G. H. Turner, Cambridge Gardens, Not- 
ting Hill, £4,500; the Rev. James Whatman, 
26, Bridge Row, E.C., for a small amount; Rev. 
T. S., £1,200, who says that the money was 
advanced on a condition which has wholly 
failed,’ and that he has ‘received no satisfac- 
tion or security.’ Among the secured creditors 
are Messrs. Makrell, Smith, and Hughes for 
£9,180 5s. 5d., secured on the advowsons of—1. 
Tarring Nevill, Essex ; 2. South Heighton, Essex: 
3. St. Phillips, Liverpool ; 4. Newton St. Petrox, 
Devon; 5. Branksea, Dorset; 6. Upton Snod- 
bury, Worcester; 7. Chadwell, Essex; 8. Pat- 
cham, Sussex; 9. Stopsley, near Luton; 10. 
Dodbrooke, Devon ; and 11. Two pieces of land 
adjoining the Vicarage at Denton. Another 
creditor was secured for £700 on the advowson 
of Llanstadwell, Wales. How these advowsons 
got into his hands may be illustrated by follow- 
ing up one case, most of which information can 
be got from papers filed at the Bankruptcy 
Court. In 1871 the Rev. T.S. (then vacating 
the rectory of E.) paid over to Workman, 
through his solicitors, £1,200. He had already 
laced his rectory of E. in Workman’s hands 
or ‘exchange,’ and the £1,200 was given in 
trust to Workman in order therewith to com- 
plete the purchase of a more valuable living for 
Mr. T.S. Such a living Mr. T.S. never ob- 
tained. He could get no redress; he was like 
N. K., involved in a simoniacal transaction, and 
his claim to be scheduled as a creditor on Work- 
man’s insolvent estate was disallowed by the 
Judge on the ground that the transaction was 
illegal, and hence he lost his rectory and his 
$1,200, and was comparatively beggared. Thus 
Workman became possessed of the rectory of E., 
and presented thereto the Rev. R. Y. Mr. 
R. Y. has actually allowed Workman to preach 
in E. church.” 


A few months ago a suit against him 
being still pending, there appeared a 
notice of the death of Rawlins in The 
Times. But I am assured that he has 
since been seen going about his business 
as usual, whether in the body I cannot 
tell, or out of the body I cannot tell. 


‘¢ The principal (if not the sole proprietor) in 
another energetic firm is a man of notorious 
character. The firm under which title he works 
is a recently established but very energetic one, 
Messrs. Milward and Co., whom I have referred 
to already. They advertise largely in other 
papers besides The Ecclesiastical Gazette. At the 
time of the late Sheffield Church Congress they 
day by day advertised in the local dailies that 
they had advowsons for sale from £2,000 to 
£10,000, and they prominently advertised in 
the semi-official guide to the Church Congress. 
Their principal is the Rev. Samuel Shipley, late 
Vicar of Plungar, Bottesford, near Nottingham. 
In 1877 he had to leave his benefice on a charge 
of bigamy, having married a widow lady at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, when his own wife 
was living with him at Plungar. He also did 
business as a common usurer on the most dis- 
graceful terms.”’ 


Milward & Co., now, I believe ,going 
under the style of Taylor & Co., adver- 
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tised 250 livings for exchange. But I 
have purposely excluded their livings 
and Workman’s livings from my caleu- 
lation, because I do not consider myself 
bound to accept in either case their own 
account of the extent of their business. 
Now, Sir, in reading the narrative of 
these gentlemen’s exploits, if there be 
one thing which strikes us next to the 
rascality of the agent, it is the help- 
lessness of the Bishop. Lord Sydney 
Godolphin Osborne, in the course of his 
evidence before the Select Committee, 
describes how this very Workman put 
4‘black sheep” after “black sheep” 
into benefices, and how the Bishop, 
though invariably warned of what was 
going on, was able to offer no resistance. 
But let us hear the Bishop of Peter- 
borough before the Royal Commission, 
of which he was an indefatigable Mem- 
ber— 

“1784, I should very much like, if the Com- 
mission will allow me, to relate to them four 
cases which occurred in my own diocese, in 
which the Bishop was compelled to institute 
persons who were utterly unfit for the parishes. 
They are four very remarkable cases, and [ 
should like to have them recorded. The first 
was that of a paralytic, in my judgment in- 
capable personally of performing the duties of 
the parishh * * * The second was a case of 
a man who some years previously had been a 
notorious drunkard; but his drunkenness and 
the notoriety of it had occurred beyond the limit 
of the Church Discipline Act two years, and I 
was advised that I could not refuse him institu- 
tion. He was instituted to a parish within four 
miles of the scene of his previous drunkenness, 
which made him notorious, and which created a 
great scandal. The third was the case of a man 
75 years of age, who obtained the appointment 
to a parish containing two considerable country 
towns, a laborious parish, and who, within six 
months after he was appointed, asked me to give 
him permanent leave of absence on account of 
physical infirmity, and that man I was obliged 
to institute. The last case was the case of a 
man who was obliged to resign his chaplaincy 
to a gaol because he dared not face a criminal 
accusation. * * I may venture just to 
state this further to the Commission, that it was 
under the pressure of these four cases that I 
introduced my Bill upon the subject into the 
House of Lords,’’ 

Well, Sir, I venture to think that all 
this constitutes a very strong case against 
the whole purchase system. It is a 
case which is not to be met by any half 
measures, or by any attempt to close one 
of the avenues to fraud and crime, while 
you leave the other, and the broader 
and the more frequented one, wide open. 
I do not pretend to have exhausted the 
case. I have given the House a few 
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specimens of the Evidence with which 
these Blue Books are filled. I have 
thought it sufficient, in proposing a 
Motion which is so purely preliminary 
in character, to give an outline merely 
of the case, although, perhaps, it is 
rather a strong outline. There are many 
pee of the question upon which I 

ave been unable even to touch. I have 
said nothing of the disgust and horror 
which these sales produce among Non- 
conformists, of the shock to religious 
feeling, and of the contempt which is 
poured upon the Church. Nor have I 
touched upon many points upon which I 
have dwelt on previous occasions. I 
have said nothing of the shameful 
auctions which are constantly taking 
lace, and at which the cure of souls 
is knocked down to the highest bidder 
like a bale of damaged wool. I 
have said nothing about the piquant 
advertisements over which the House 
has often laughed ; the glowing descrip- 
tions of the piggeries and shrubberies at 
the rectory ; of the paucity of labour 
and the plenitude of pay; of the real 
county society; of the propinquity of 
admirals and baronets; and the abund- 
ance of trout and rooks. I have said 
nothing of the warming-pan system, 
and of ‘the old men crawling up into 
their pulpits to read themselves in by 
the aid of jelly and negus; or of the 
poor man of whom I read the other day, 
who complained 

“ That his chances of preferment were gone ; 
when it was supposed that he had a cancer, he 
was sounded with reference to four livings ; but 
now that it was known that he only had a 
tumour patrons took no notice of him.” 


I have said nothing of all these things 
to-night, because they are only acces- 
sories, although very picturesque acces- 
sories, of the system. You may sweep 
them all away by legislation, and yet 
the question will remain precisely where 
it is now. You will still have the sale 
of a public trust. You will still have 
the clergy, with their disordered con- 
science, bargaining and huckstering over 
an office which you have clothed with a 
peculiar sanctity, and left rotting in the 
gutter of an illicit trade. But, perhaps, 
some hon. Member may say—‘‘ You 
have pointed out the disease; but you 
have not written the prescription.”’ My 
answer is a very simple one. I am not 
one of the accredited physicians. I 
think it disgrace enough for the Church 
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that a question which vitally affects her 
interests should be left year after year, 
and Parliament after Parliament, in the 
hands of an outsider. The Church is 
full of highly-paid and highly-gifted 
physicians. If you go into ‘another 
place,” you may see the whole Faculty 
ranged upon benches. The Church is 
full also, as I have shown, of impotent 
folk, of maimed, halt, and withered 
morally ; and it resembles Bethesda at 
least in this—that there is no one, except 
my hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope), to put 
these cripples into the pool. Sir, I hope 
that we shall hear something to-night 
from the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government. The last Go- 
vernment was not a reforming Govern- 
ment. My right hon. Friend the late 
Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
admitted the truth of my case. He 
said that these transactions were worse 
than bribery. He was full of a godly 
indignation, and did nothing. The pre- 
sent Government is a reforming Govern- 
ment. It isin reform that it lives, and 
moves, and has its being. I think that 
we have some little right to complain, 
when we see it pushing its reforming 
fingers everywhere except into that 
warm nest of comfortable abuses which 
we call the Church of England. Perhaps 
my right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government may say that we have had 
glimpses to-night of something which is 
more like an Augean stable than a nest; 
and that he is not Hercules. Yes; but 
my right hon. Friend knows where the 
waters of Alpheios are waiting. He 
knows that if even he, with all his 
zeal for reform, and all his zeal for 
the Church, and all his legislative 
wisdom, be unable to find a means for 
the removal of the corruption with which 
the stable reeks, sooner or later the 
waters will burst in of their own accord 
and sweep away not only the corruption, 
but perhaps the stable itself and all 
the sleek cattle which it contains. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
his Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘“‘That, in the opinion of this House, the 
simoniacal evasions of the law, and other scandals 
connected with the exercise and disposal of 
private patronage in the Church of England, 
are such as to call for remedial measures of the 
most stringent and radical character.”—(Mr. 
Edward Leatham.) 
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Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
rose to move the Amendment which 
stood on the Paper in the name of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope)—namely, 
after the word ‘‘ House,” to insert the 
following words :— 

“The Reports of the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords on Church Patronage, 
and of the Royal Commission on the sale, ex- 
change, and resignation of Ecclesiastical Bene- 
fices, disclose evils connected with the exercise 
and disposal of Church Patronage which call 
for legislation at the earliest possible mo. 
ment.”’ 


In rising to move this Amendment, he 
thought he had a double claim upon the 
indulgence of the House, because he was 
not only representing the position which 
would have been taken up by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire if he had not been called away by 
urgent affairs, but he was also repre- 
senting the position which he had occu- 
pied as Secretary of the Royal Com- 
mission, whose Report was now under 
examination. He was certainly inclined 
to view with a great deal of distrust the 
object with which the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Huddersfield 
(Mr. Leatham) had been presented to the 
House. He was even inclined to look 
with some suspicion upon the quarter of 
the House from which this Motion pro- 
ceeded. There was a good deal that was 
significant in the way in which the un- 
savoury details recited by his hon. Friend 
had been received by hon. Members 
around him. He (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) 
wished he could see in the way these de- 
tails had been receiveda little more desire 
for purification and a little less zeal for 
destruction. He hoped he might credit 
so good a Churchman in his acts, if not 
in his professions, as his hon. Friend 
with a sincere desire to reform the 
Church of England and to remove the 
abuses, the existence of which within 
her pale he (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) would 
be the last to deny. By the terms of 
his Motion, his hon. Friend stood com- 
mitted to the declaration that if the 
Church could be purified in respect of 
these matters it would be better for the 
State that she should continue to exist. 
Astothescandals touched upon by hishon. 
Friend, they had been before the House 
and the country for years. There was no- 
thing in the evidence taken by the Royal 
Commissioners, as reported in November 
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1879, that was new tothe country or, in- 
deed, to the Commissioners themselves. 
The same sort of evidence was given 
before a Select Committee of the House 
of Lords in 1874. Most of the details on 
which the hon. Member for Huddersfield 
had dwelt were contained in the Blue 
Book, and there was little or nothing that 
was newin them. The facts relating to 
the abuses surrounding the traffic in 
Church livings were only too painfully 
familiar. Nor was there anything new 
in the [character of the speech of his 
hon. Friend. The hon. Member, as the 
House well. knew, was a zealous re- 
former in those matters, and that was 
not the first time he had pressed his 
views in respect to them upon the atten- 
tion of the House. In the same manner, 
and with the same attractiveness of de- 
tail, his hon. Friend had urged upon the 
last Parliament the pressing need of re- 
form. He could have wished, however, 
that his hon. Friend, instead of seeking 
to commit the House to this vaguely 
declamatory Resolution, had directed his 
energies into some channel which would 
have resulted in some definite scheme 
of practical legislation. To-night if, 
instead of venting impotently their 
wrath in Motions more or less hys- 
terically worded, they were engaged 
in the work of removing abuses which 
they all admitted to exist, it would 
be much more satisfactory. It was for 
that reason that he ventured to submit 
to the House the Amendment which he 
invited the House to affirn—namely, 
that what was needed,at the present mo- 
ment, was not so much a declaration that 
remedies were necessary which were 
surrounded by certain attributes, includ- 
ing that somewhat unpalatable word 
‘‘radical;” but that something in the 
nature of specific legislation was neces- 
sary. He ventured to ask why it was that 
the hon. Member for Huddersfield, during 
all the years he had been so laboriously, 
and with so much sincerity, investigating 
the subject, had not presented some spe- 
cific or remedy, which commended itself 
to him, for the approval of the House, 
and had not asked the House to give legis- 
lative effect to his particular views? He 
(Mr. Stuart-Wortley) trusted that this 
evening he would hear some announce- 
ment from Her Majesty’s Government, 
as to the view they took of the question 
—a question which he certainly did not 
intend to be behind the hon. Member in 
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estimating as one of the first magnitude. 
Knowing, perhaps, more than anyone in 
the House except the hon. Member him- 
self of the evidence in the Blue Book, 
which had been passed in review to-night, 
it behoved him to examine some of the 
statements which had been made in re- 
gard to that evidence. It was evident that 
his hon. Friend had laid hold of all the 
most important and attractive particulars 
in that evidence ; and if they were to be 
taken by themselves—if hon. Members 
were merely to read these extracts from 
the evidence, which generally formed 

art of the pamphlet in which the hon. 

ember subsequently published his 
speeches, unaccompanied by the entire 
text, they would by no means be able to 
arrive ata satisfactory conclusion as to 
the facts of the case. He had already 
stated that the evidence given before the 
Royal Commissioners contained nothing 
new. All the painful and unpalatable 
facts discussed by the witnesses who were 
called before the Royal Commissioners 
in 1879 practically amounted to nothing 
that was not known before; indeed, he 
might inform the House that even be- 
fore the Commission sat those very 
facts were all given in evidence before a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords 
in 1874; and, as far as the evidence be- 
fore the Royal Commission was con- 
cerned, it was, in a great majority of 
cases, the evidence of volunteers. He 
did not believe himself that the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners were in 
the slightest degree affected by the evi- 
dence they heard. The state of the 
traffic was thoroughly well known to the 
Commissioners before a single word of 
the evidence was given. The hon. 
Member had referred to the fact that a 
great deal of Mr. Stark’s evidence stood 
uncontradicted. .He (Mr. Stuart-Wort- 
ley) was certainly not there to contra- 
dict Mr. Stark’s evidence; but, at the 
same time, he might say that if every 
assertion made in the course of Mr. 
Stark’s evidence was taken to be a posi- 
tive fact because it happened to be un- 
contradicted, the House would be in 
danger of falling into a very grave error. 
Mr. Stark was the last witness called by 
the Commission. He was called at his 
own request, in consequence of his belief 
that his proceedings had been reflected 
upon by other witnesses, which was un- 
doubtedly the case; and the Commis- 
sioners gave him the opportunity of 
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giving such explanations as he thought 
proper. But it was undesirable that the 
Commissioners should continue to sit for 
an indefinite period, and that might have 
been the case if they had called for ex- 
planations from all the persons who were 
reflected upon by the evidence of Mr. 
Stark. It was not for the Commissioners 
to constitute themselves into a judicial 
tribunal for the trial of issues of a per- 
sonal character. Ifsuch had been the 
case, the labour of the Royal Commis- 
sioners would have been protracted in- 
definitely, and that was the reason why 
a great deal of Mr. Stark’s evidence 
stood unexplained and uncontradicted. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Hud- 
dersfield said that Mr. Stark’s evidence 
was in favour, not of further restrictions 
in the law regarding Church patronage, 
but of a relaxation of the law itself. 
That was true; and Mr. Stark avowed 
himself a free trader, and thought there 
should be no restriction to prevent the 
patron from dealing with his own bene- 
fice ; but it did not follow that the Royal 
Commissioners adopted any such view ; 
and if the hon. Member would take the 
trouble to examine the evidence pub- 
lished by the Royal Commissioners, and 
also the recommendations they made, he 
would find that some of the dignitaries 
of the Church to whom his hon. Friend 
had paid a very doubtful compliment that 
night were not at all behind the hon. 
Member in their zeal for the reform of 
the patronage laws of the Church. Mr. 
Bedford gave evidence that he held an 
advowson which had been in his family 
from the days of Queen Elizabeth; he 
was a descendant of the original tenant 
or holder of the benefice, and he might, 
if he had chosen, been enjoying the 
whole fruits of the benefice; but, instead 
of that, he had divided it into four dis- 
tricts, and the income which he person- 
ally enjoyed as incumbent was probably 
divided by four. His hon. Friend, in the 
charge he preferred against the incum- 
bent in this case, altogether misconceived 
the nature of the facts. Another witness, 
Mr. Meredith, was supposed to speak in 
strong condemnation of the great fre- 
quency with which the clergy in Holy 
Orders acquired patronage and accumu- 
lated it in their own hands. He (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) deplored that fact; but 
he wished to draw attention to this cir- 
cumstance also, that the witness in ques- 
tion came to complain of the evils of 
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episcopal potronage, and to impress upon 


the Royal Commission that there was 
no evil so great as that the patronage 
should be in the hands of the Bishops, 
because they exercised it more from fa- 
vouritism than in the public interest. 
This witness underwent a severe cross- 
examination, and it turned out that his 
motives in attacking a certain Prelate 
were by no means of a patriotic or 
public spirited character. tt was fal- 
lacious to talk of the state of traffic by 
the mere number of advowsons which 
appeared in the published lists. It would 
be just as wise to go round to the books 
of every house agent in London, and 
conclude from the total number added 
up in arithmetical progression that they 
properly represented the total number 
of house properties for sale within a 
given area. It was just the same in 
regard to Church livings; and, as a 
proof of this assertion, he would only 
refer to Question 2,279, in which Mr. 
Stark admitted that the largest number 
of sales he had had in any one year was 
40, which fell very far below the num- 
ber given in his published catalogue. 
The question of the admission of black 
sheep into the Church on account of the 
laxity of the laws surrounding the law 
of patronage was a serious one; but it 
would be dealt with much better by 
strengthening the hands of the Bishops 
as to the refusal of presentees than by 
altering the law in regard to the sale 
of patronage, or by any amount of de- 
clamation in that House as regarded the 
practices which were connected with the 
sale. He confessed that it did seem to 
him to be irrelevant to the question now 
at issue before the House to try to make 
out that those who were outside the 
pale of the Church of England were the 
monopolists of morality, and that no mi- 
nisters of any denomination ever found 
their way into the dock of a Criminal Court 
except those of the Church of England. 
They had been told that the late Govern- 
ment was not a reforming Government. 
He, for one, heartily wished they had 
accepted the opportunity which was pre- 
sented to them of dealing with this sub- 
ject. In the year 1875, a Bill was 
bebight down from the House of Lords, 
founded on the Report of a Select Com- 
mittee of that House, which might, at 
all events, have afforded an opportunity 
for an attempt to deal with some part 
of the subject. He knew that that Bill 
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would not have satisfied his hon. Friend 
the Member for Huddersfield; but it 
would have removed some of the prin- 
cipal sources of the evils complained of. 
Why it was that the subject had been 
referred to a Royal Commission he (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) did not know; but, 
having been referred to a Royal Com- 
mission, he asked the House to remem- 
ber what the Report of that Royal Com- 
mission was. The Report only appeared 
in the month of August, 1879, and it 
was not circulated to the public until 
the following November. Consequently, 
in the few months which remained of 
the late Parliament, there was scarcely 
any time for the late Government to 
take up the subject. But why the 
present Government, with the Report of 
the Royal Commission ready to their 
hands, had not thought proper to deal 
with the subject, was a fitting question 
for the hon. Member for Huddersfield to 
inquire into. There were reasons which 
readily suggested themselves why the 
Government had not taken up the ques- 
tion. He would not detain the House 
by speculations upon that matter. He 
sincerely hoped that, when the subject 
did come to be dealt with by some more 
satisfactory mode than a Resolution of 
that House, the principle would be estab- 
lished and recognized that patronage 
in the Church of England should be 
regarded not so much in the nature 
of property as in the nature of a 
trust of the very highest and most sacred 
nature. It was only by affirming these 
principles, and giving the fullest possible 
legislative effect to them, that they would 
succeed in securing that which was the 
best interest of the Church of Eng- 
land—namely, that she should become 
essentially national and popular. He 
begged to move the Amendment which 
stood on the Paper in the name of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that in rising 
to second the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) he must apologize for 
detaining the House at that late hour. 
He did so because he thought it was not 
desirable that the debate should close 
without one voice being heard on behalf 
of the English Universities. By an unfor- 
tunate series of circumstances, there was 
no other Member for any of the English 
Universities present. ‘The recent afflic- 
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tion he had suffered, which was the 
cause of the absence of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope), 
they all deplored, and his right hon. 
Friend and Colleague in the representa- 
tion of the University of Oxford (Sir John 
Mowbray) was detained at home by ill- 
ness. It was, therefore, only seemly 
that he should, however imperfectly, 
second the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield. The House was 
to be congratulated on the fact that the 
tone of the debate differed favourably 
from that which it had assumed on other 
and similar occasions. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), 
who, as they knew, took a strong view 
of the question, had not regaled them 
with those spicy and unsavoury anec- 
dotes which had been allowed to encum- 
ber the question before ; but had brought 
the subject forward in a more serious tone 
than upon former occasions, and on that 
account the hon. Member commanded 
more sympathy on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House with the object he had in 
view. The hon. Gentleman opposite was 
quite mistaken if he thought that he 
had a monopoly of indignation on the 
subject of simoniacal transactions. He 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that 
there was not one of those who sat on 
the opposite side of the House who sym- 
pathized with what they believed to be 
the true interests of the Church of Eng- 
land who did not feel as strongly as he 
did, at the very least, with regard to 
those gross and crying evils; but he 
ventured to put it to the hon. Member 
and to the House that he had painted 
in black colours—not too black, he ad- 
mitted—the special evils which the hon. 
Gentleman had disclosed; but he (Mr. 
Leatham) had painted his picture so 
darkly, and refused to admitanything but 
the darkness he had disclosed, so that he 
had rather left upon the House and the 
country, if they accepted his picture, the 
unfavourable impression that the cases 
which he had detailed were fair samples 
of the ordinary practices of the Church 
of England. That was what he (Mr. 
J. G. Talbot) complained of. He did 
not believe it could be maintained for a 
single moment that the state of patron- 
age, on the whole, in the Church of 
England was a discreditable state of 
things; nor did he think the hon. Mem- 
ber could deny that the conduct of the 
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clergy of the Church of England, as a 
whole, was of the most praiseworthy de- 
scription. He believed there was no 
body of men in this country, or in any 
other country, who devoted a larger 
amount of time to better objects for 
lower remuneration than the clergy of 
the Church of England. He felt bound, 
as having the great honour in that 
House of representing a large number of 
the clergy, to put that lighter and 
brighter picture before the House. The 
hon. Gentleman had used such words as 
‘‘the state of the clerical conscience,” asif 
the whole of the clerical conscience was 
involved in the dark sins which he had 
depicted. Ofcourse, if that was a true 
picture, there would be nothing more to 
be said for the Church of England ; but 
the cases cited by the hon. Gentleman 
were exceptions, and by no means the 
rule. Then the hon. Member used the 
phrase ‘‘simoniacal upstarts.’”’ That 
was a very strong expression. He did 
not wish to defend any of those who 
were engaged in any of those nefarious 
practices; but he thought the hon. Gen- 
tleman a little confused matters when he 
broughtinto this subject the most difficult 
and delicate question of the relation of 
the clergy with the Bishops and Courts 
of Law. Ifhis (Mr.J.G.Talbot’s) opinion 
was correct, it was not by any means the 
clergy who were engaged in these ques- 
tionable pecuniary transactions who took 
part in disputes on matters of doctrine 
and ritual. Those who were engaged 
in these nefarious practices took very 
little trouble about doctrinal matters, 
and were content with the very smallest 
and dullest round of obligatory duties. 
Therefore, he did not imagine they were 
likely to be involved in a collision with 
the Courts on doctrinal questions. The 
hon. Gentleman had therefore confused 
those two very difficult questions; but 
the most serious complaint he (Mr. J. 
G. Talbot) had to make against the hon. 
Member was this. He appeared before 
the House as a champion of ecclesias- 
tical purity. He went with the hon. 
Gentleman to a very great extent, and 
wished to co-operate with him, if the 
hon. Gentleman would allow him. But 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. E. Stanhope), whose absence to- 
night they all regretted, had also tried 
to grapple with this question, and had, at 
least, given some practical exemplification 
of his views. That Bill was down for 
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second reading on Wednesday, the 6th of 
April, and against it there appeared on 
the Order Book a Notice of Opposition 
in the name of Mr. Edward Leatham. 
That seemed to show that the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not so very anxious to im- 
prove and reform the Church; but when 
a practical scheme was presented for 
dealing with Church patronage, then the 
hon. Member proposed to move, ‘‘ That 
it be read a second time that day six 
months.’ If that was a practical ex- 
emplification of the hon. Gentleman’s 
views, he could not say that he cared 
much for his theories; he hoped that in 
future they would have the hon. Gen- 
tleman for a supporter of the Amend- 
ment which the hon. Member for Shef- 
field had so ably proposed to-night ; and 
that, when they came to any practical 
remedy for the present unhappy state of 
things, they would have the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield assisting, and not 
thwarting, any measures submitted for 
that purpose. The hon. Gentleman was 
not quite fair in implying that nothing 
had been done, or attempted to be done, 
in this matter. As long ago as 1870, 
his right hon. Friend the late Home 
Secretary (Sir R. Assheton Oross) 
brought in a Bill for prohibiting the 
sale of next presentations; and he re- 
membered that in one of his earliest 
efforts in that House he had the pleasure 
of supporting his right hon. Friend. 
He did not know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield was in his place at 
that time; but he did not remember that 
the hon. Gentleman took any part in 
that attempt to assist the Church in 
getting rid of one of its abuses. Again, 
a Bill was brought down from the 
House of Lords during the last Parlia- 
ment, which had the support of Mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Bench. The hon. 
Gentleman had amused the House to- 
night with a description of the appear- 
ance which the Bench of Bishops pre- 
sented, rather implying that they were 
beautiful to look at, but useless in their 
functions. He (Mr. J. G. Talbot) did 
not know what the fairness of extreme 
Liberals might be; but it seemed to him 
that it would have been a little more fair, 
when the Bishops came forward in such a 
matter, not to indulge in sarcastic jeers 
at their expense ; but rather to recognize 
the effort which they made, and to put 
it down to their credit. The hon. Gen- 
tleman would approach the subject in a 
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happier and more hopeful frame of mind 
if he could for a moment discard eccle- 
siastical prejudices. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman and his Friends really wished 
to help Churchmen to remove abuses in 
the Church, let them not cast sneers at 
those who endeavoured to remove them ; 
but rather heartily co-operate and join 
hands in the same good work. He hoped 
that one good result of to-night’s short 
debate would be this—that they would 
mpave from Her Majesty’s Government 
some declaration of their views on the 
question. The Government were in a 
very strong position in this matter. 
They were, of course, a very strong 
Government, with a very strong ma- 
jority at their back. [‘‘No!”] Well, 
they had not a very large majority last 
night; but they had last week. They 
had another great advantage, which 
could not be denied, in having at their 
head aright hon. Friend of his, whom he 
was proud to call his friend, and who, 
besides being a very strong supporter of 
all that was Liberal and progressive, was 
also a very ardent member of the Church 
of England ; and there was no one who 
could more easily, if he would give his 
great energies to the task, carry through 
a measure of Ecclesiastical Reform of the 
best kind in this House than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister. 
Therefore, the House to-night had an 
opportunity, which they did not often 
possess, of eliciting from Her Majesty’s 
Government what he hoped would be 
a satisfactory solution of the question. 
He was very sorry that the question had 
come on at this particular part of the 
evening; but it could not be helped, be- 
cause other matters had intervened. Two 
or three hours had been wasted by the 
Government in proposing a Private Bill, 
which was afterwards withdrawn; but 
he only referred to that circumstance 
because it would be unfortunate for the 
House and the country if they went away 
under the impression that the only thing 
that could be said on the matter was the 
speech of the hon. Member for Hudders- 
field. While giving the hon. Member full 
credit for the beneficence of his inten- 
tions, he thought the matter ought to be 
more fairly and fully discussed ; and, in 
seconding the Amendment, he would re- 
peat his sincere hope that they would 
receive from the Government a satis- 
factory declaration on this important 
subject. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ House’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the Reports of the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on Church Patronage, and of 
the Royal Commission on the sale, exchange, 
and resignation of Ecclesiastical Benefices, dis- 
close evils connected with the exercise and 
disposal of Church Patronage which call for 
legislation at the earliest possible moment,’’— 
(Mr. Stuart Wortley,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, his hon. 
Friend had made a very fair appeal to 
him ; and, indeed, he thought it would 
be unfortunate if, in the present state of 
things, this debate should end in a di- 
vision. For the purposes of the present 
discussion, he might divide the House 
into three sections. There was, first, 
the section to which his hon. Friend the 
Member for Huddersfield belonged, who 
described himself as acting in the cha- 
racter of a Nonconformist in this House. 
It was an eminently satisfactory state of 
things when they saw a Gentleman in 
that position, who might fairly say, if 
he was so disposed—‘‘It is no part of 
my duty to remove the abuses in the 
Church, as I can carry on my warfare 
against it more conveniently and advan- 
tageously while those abuses remain in 
existence.” It was a very hopeful thing 
to see the hon. Member come forward 
and endeavour, no doubt in perfect good 
faith, to induce the House to adopt a 
Resolution in favour of ending these 
abuses. Of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
he could only say that they, and many 
on the Ministerial side also, were of 
opinion that the Church Establishment 
ought to be preserved ; and from those 
who held that opinion, and all others, it 
was to me expected that they should be 
in earnest in this matter. If his hon. 
Friend the Member for Huddersfield 
failed in his object, he could fall back 
upon his general principles, and say— 
‘* T will get rid altogether of the mischief 
which I have been unable to abate.” 
But they, on the contrary, if their efforts 
to cure these abuses failed, ought to 
bear the whole burden and the whole 
odium and scandal of failure in their 
endeavours. They, therefore, were in 
a position of the highest obligation’ to 
labour in this cause; and he must say 
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that obligation had been owned on more 
occasions than one. It had been owned 
by the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Home Secretary in a former year, and 
during the present year by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Stuart-Wort- 
ley),.who had addressed the House that 
night with so much ability, and by those 
who were his fellow-labourers in the 
measure they had laid upon the Fable. 
Then there was, thirdly, the Govern- 
ment of the day. It was, undoubtedly, 
their duty—whether they were Conser- 
vative or Liberal, without prejudice to 
other claims, and even, it might be, in 
particular instances, to higher claims and 
other duties with which they were more 
especially engaged—to assist any in- 
telligent and earnest endeavour to 
amend any of the institutions of the 
country ; and certainly not least an in- 
stitution so important as the National 
Church. The House was, therefore, 
he thought, in a state of remarkable 
union as to the Main Question; and it 
would bea great pity if, upon differences 
so small as these were, which had to 
be decided by the aid of the microscope, 
between the Motion and the Amend- 
ment, they were to go into opposite 
Lobbies for the purpose of emphasizing 
those differences. His hon. Friend who 
made the Motion appeared to have rather 
wickedly introduced into it one or two 
epithets to give it a flavour. That was, 
no doubt, perfectly fair on his part; but 
at the same time, when it came to a 
question of a solemn form of declaration, 
he felt quite sure that his hon. Friend 
would be disposed to rest satisfied with 
the approval and sympathy that his 
address had elicited in regard to his 
general object, and would not push, in 
effect, his particular attitude to the ex- 
tent of a division, which might have the 
result of rejecting the Amendment that 
had been moved. He must say, in one 
respect, he preferred the Motion to the 
Amendment; for the hon. Member for 
Huddersfield, although he dwelt very 
much on the condemnation of the clerical 
conscience, said, with very great truth, 
that these abuses were abuses of private 
patronage. That was a very important 
matter to recollect. In regard to public 
patronage, no doubt that was open to 
criticism ; but ever since the scandalous 
case of the Dean of York, it had never 
been before this country in connection 
with these gross and foul proceedings. 
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It was impossible, he admitted, to over- 
state the demoralizing effect of transac- 
tions of this kind upon the clergy con- 
nected with them.. He did not think 
that any language, even the language 
of the hon. Member for Huddersfield, 
could exaggerate those mischiefs. On 
the other hand, it was only just to record 
that that portion of the clergy which was 
personally condemned in that way was 
an extremely small proportion; and most 
certainly one ought to bear testimony 
that men who were zealous in their own 
sense on questions of Ritual and doc- 
trine were not men of that stamp at all. 
The men who engaged in simoniacal 
transactions were men who were much 
more conversant with the matters of this 
world and questions of temporal advan- 
tage, than with the decision of questions 
on which more conscientious persons 
were divided among themselves. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. J. G. Talbot) had made 
a warm appeal to the Government to 
take up this question. They were in the 
habit of hearing such appeals from time 
to time, and, no doubt, it was a proof of 
the confidence of the House in the Go- 
vernment, when they passed Resolutions 
that the Government ought to do this, 
that, and the other. It was a proof, as 
the hon. Member for Oxford University 
said, that the Government were strong 
_ in the confidence of the House. [‘‘No!” 

“‘ Hear, hear!” and laughter.| His hon. 
Friend said the Government were weak 
last night, and that was very true; but 
the hon. Gentleman forgot that last night 
they had to face a formidable institution, 
which might almost be termed a Land 
League. With regard to their oppor- 
tunities of dealing with the present ques- 
tion, he would remind his hon. Friend 
that it was impossible to make two blades 
of grass grow in the same place; and 
the Government could not by any possi- 
bility take up some new question of 
legislation without displacing some other 
project of legislation. He should be 
very glad indeed if he saw a likelihood 
that they might approach this ques- 
tion; but that likelihood was, unfortu- 
nately, rather remote. What, then, 
was their practical duty at the present 
moment? Hon. Members were remark- 
ably united, it appeared, in mind, ad- 
mitting—whether they approved of the 
Established Church or not, and probably 
a very large majority of the House 
hoped that it might very long exist— 
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admitting that while the Establishment 
continued to exist, these scandals ought, 
if possible, tobe removed. He must say 
that he hoped, though it might be desir- 
able that the question should be dealt 
with by the Government, that the House 
would ‘not absolutely refuse to look at 
the Bill which was brought in by the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
E. Stanhope), simply on account of the 
fact that it was not brought in by the 
Government. He could not undertake 
to give an opinion on the merits of the 
Bill, as he had not had time to exa- 
mine it with the care and attention 
that would be necessary. But he must 
say, though, perhaps, it might seem 
to be beginning at the wrong end, 
that if the last clause, which aimed at 
prohibiting the sale of next presenta- 
tions, apart from the whole advowson— 
if that clause were passed and nothing 
else, he ventured to say that the Bill 
would offer great benefit to the country. 
He thought that an acknowledgment 
should be given to his hon. Friend for 
the Motion he had brought forward ; but 
that they should not be called upon to 
draw the nice distinction that might be 
made between the Motion and the 
Amendment; and that, considering that 
there was a practical Bill before the 
House, they might refrain, on this par- 
ticular occasion, from making any ab- 
stract assertion, either in the form of a 
Motion or an Amendment. They might, 
he thought, very well dispense them- 
selves from that now; but when they 
came to the opportunity of considering 
the Bill which was before the House 
they would, he hoped, earnestly and 
heartily examine it, with a view to ex- 
tracting from it whatever they could of 
matter which was valuable for the im- 
portant object it had in view. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I am 
very glad to have had an opportunity of 
hearing what has just fallen from the 
Prime Minister; and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I would strongly recommend the 
course he has advised. I can conceive 
that we are all practically at one on the 
object we have in view; but I do not 
think we need go to a division, either on 
the Motion or the Amendment, and I 
should advise my hon. Friend behind 
me to withdraw the Amendment, if the 
Mover of the Motion is also willing to 
withdraw. I think the proposal of the 








Prime Minister is absolutely sound. 
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We really want to get rid of a great 
abuse. So long as the Church of Eng- 
land lasts—and I am one who hopes that 
it will last for generations and genera- 
tions—we want to get rid of abuses exist- 
ing init; and I think the advice of the 
Prime Minister is sound, when he says 
we have a Bill before us; let us discuss 
the question when the Bill comes before 
us, with the common purpose of doing all 
that we can to attain the object of the 
Movers of the Motion and the Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member the Mover of 
the Motion referred to myself as having 
taken action on this matter. Ihadlong 
felt that it was one of the greatest 
abuses in the Church of England; and 
in 1870 I brought forward a Bill which 
I succeeded in passing through this 
House; but it did not become law. I 
suppose the country, at that time, was 
not ready to pass the Bill into law, and 
I received a shower of abuse, which I 
never received before or since. Now, 
however, I believe all those who showered 
that abuse upon me have come to the 
same opinion as the Prime Minister— 
namely, one of regret that that Bill was 
not passed into law. That Bill was 
aimed solely at one point, to which the 
Prime Minister has alluded; and I be- 
lieve that, even if that alone had been 
carried, we should, at the present mo- 
ment, hear very little of abuses in the 
Church of England, so far as advowsons 
are concerned. That Bill was directed 
against next presentations, and I do not 
think that introduced any novel law, but 
only recurred to the old practice of not 
allowing next presentations to be sold. 
I was strengthened in that opinion by 
the present Lord Coleridge, who said 
that the Bill was really a return to the 
old system. I do not believe there was 
the slightest attack upon property in any 
form or shape ; it showed exactly what 
the trust in the property was, and how, 
in the exercise of that trust, persons who 
possessed it could entirely preserve their 
rights. There is one point which I also 
think a great evil, but which has not been 
alluded to in thisdebate. I cannot help 
saying that I think the whole principle 
of the question of donatives is one which 
ought to be dealt with. With regard 
to the result of the Bill of 1870, do not 
let us think that because it was not 
passed into law it has not brought forth 
fruit. I believe that that Bill, having 
passed this House, worked great effect 
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in the minds of a great number of persons 
concerned in the matter ; and some years 
afterwards this matter was brought for- 
ward in the House of Lords, and that 
House passed another Bill which they 
sent to this House, but which this House 
did not pass. My hon. Friend behind 
me (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) asks why the 
Royal Commission was appointed if the 
House of Lords had dealt with the 
matter. I will explain how that was, 
because I had a great deal to do with it. 
The Bishop of Peterborough, who had 
taken great interest in the matter, came 
to the conclusion that the House of 
Commons, having passed one Bill reme- 
dying defects in one way, the House of 
Lords having passed another Bill remedy- 
ing the same defects in another way, it 
was better, instead of fighting the ques- 
tion out in the House, to refer the whole 
question to a Royal Commission to decide 
which way was the best. Now, what 
has been the result of the Royal Com- 
mission? The Royal Commission has 
not put aside either one or the other. 
The Royal Commissioners said there was 
great justice in both Bills; and in their 
Report I find that they strongly recom- 
mend all the provisions of the Bill I 
brought forward in 1870, and also a 
great number of the provisions of the 
Bill of the Bishop of Peterborough in 
the House of Lords. Ido not wish at 
this hour of the night to detain the 
House further; but I have no doubt 
that there is a great abuse which ought 
to be dealt with. I regret very much 
that the Prime Minister, while I sympa- 
thize with the Government in the diffi- 
culties they have in hand, would not 
give the touch of his hand now to settle 
the slight differences between the several 
parties, who are practically agreed. I 
do hope that in the present Session the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
E. Stanhope) will have an opportunity of 
bringing forward his Bill, and that it 
will be fully discussed. When it is dis- 
cussed I can promise the Mover of this 
Motion that I will give all the help I 
can to facilitate the removal of what I 
consider one of the greatest abuses of 
the Church of England. I hope he will 
give his assistance—with all the research 
he has bestowed on the subject—so that 
we may be able to come to some con- 
clusion. But I must still make one 
appeal to the Government. If the Go- 
vernment find that the House are prac- 
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tically “agreed upon this question, but 
that it does want a magic hand to lift 
them over that particular bridge, I hope 
the Prime Minister will not be slow to 
lend that hand—in order that, before the 
Session is over, we may arrive at some 
conclusion. What form that may take 
I cannot say; but I do hope that we 
may rely on the Prime Minister to give 
us that helping hand, and I believe we 
shall then do the greatest possible ser- 
vice to the Church and tothe country at 
large. With regard to the Mover of the 
Motion, I may express the pleasure with 
which I have noticed the change in his 
tone. I have very often listened to 
speeches of the hon. Member with which 
I have been compelled to differ; but I 
must thank him for the tone in which 
he has brought the matter before the 
House ; and I look upon that change as 
a favourable augury for the success of 
that which we all have in view. 

Cotonet MAKINS wished to defend 
the hon. Member (Mr. Leatham) from 
the strictures of the hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. J. G. 
Talbot), who had expressed his surprise 
at seeing the hon. Member’s name on 
the Paper as opposing the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
E. Stanhope). That he considered a 
most natural proceeding. He believed 
the hon. Member wished to see an end 
to this scandal in the Church; but he 
would appeal to him not to allow his 
partiality for the subject to stand in the 
way of that being effected, and to remove 
his Notice of Amendment to the Bill of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire, 
especially after what the Prime Minister 
had said, as to giving an opportunity for 
the discussion of the subject with a view 
to putting an end this Session, if possible, 
to a scandal which all agreed was one of 
the greatest hindrances to the good of 
the Church. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, it seemed 
to him that as the hon. Member was 
friendly to the Bill not now before the 
House dealing with this and other abuses 
in the Church, he might withdraw his 
Motion, and allow the House to consider 
the Bill itself with their hands altogether 
untied. He would appeal to his hon. 
Friend to take that course, because it 
was taken a little too much for granted 
that Gentlemen who were within the 
pale of the Church of England had an 
exclusive right to discuss practical ques- 
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tions of reform in that Church. Many 
others, however, had the opinion that 
the abuses underconsideration, and many 
other evils which had not been pointed 
out, were inherent to a State Establish- 
ment; and that if a tithe of the abuses 
which had been brought to light by the 
Committee of the House of Lords and 
the Royal Commission had existed in 
our civil institutions, Heaven and earth 
would have been moved that they might 
be rooted out and not be perpetuated. 
On the other hand, if it had been the 
case of a Church not connected with the 
State, such abuses never could have 
grown to the magnitude and enormity 
of the scandal under discussion. It was 
wholly on account of the hybrid cha- 
racter of the Established Church that 
these things grew up to such magnitude 
that it seemed almost impossible to deal 
with them and prevent the mischief 
which arose from them. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD was sure that 
the speech of the hon. Member for Hud- 
dersfield (Mr. Leatham) had been heard 
with great pleasure and interest by every 
Member of the House, whether he was 
a member of the Church of England 
or not. Many members of the Church 
might ask what right Nonconformists 
had to trouble themselves with plans 
for improving or regulating the Church ; 
but that was not his doctrine at all. 
He believed that every Member of that 
House, and every Englishman, had an 
inherent right and interest in the cha- 
racter and the conduct and the position 
of the Church of England. As good 
citizens, they must desire to correct what- 
ever was defective in an institution 
which had so powerful an influence on 
the morality and character of the people. 
The hon. Member who had just spoken 
assumed that the evils which all de- 
plored were the result of the Church of 
England being in connection with the 
State; but he (Mr. J. G. Hubbard) ab- 
solutely disbelieved in that view. If 
that connection had been the cause it 
would have been found that it was 
not private patronage that was at fault, 
but public patronage. It would have 
been a patronage exercised by the 
Bishops, by the Prime Minister, by the 
Lord Chancellor, and by the Crown. 
The evils complained of resulted from 
the untruthful and dishonest conduct of 
persons who pursued a traffic contrary to 
the law of the land. He went entirely 
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with his hon. Friend in his endeavour 
to promote some measure to remedy 
those abuses. As to the character of the 
abuses, simony, strictly defined, was no- 
thing less than the purchase and sale of 
spiritual things—that was Holy Orders ; 
but it was impossible to have a real 
case of simony unless the Bishop con- 
curred in the act. It was an action 
in which the gift of Holy Orders was 
purchased with money. Laymen may, 
at present, legally buy and sell Church 
patronage—but if the clergy buy presen- 
tations or advowsons for their own ad- 
vantage, they break the law, and their 
declarations that they have committed 
no simoniacal act, though they may be 
literally true, are dishonest, inasmuch as 
they commit acts, designated and pro- 
hibited as simoniacal by the law of the 
land. After all, the real remedies re- 
mained with the Bishops themselves ; 
for, although a man might be a patron 
by inheritance or by purchase, he could 
not put a priest into an incumbency; 
he could only present his nominee to the 
Bishop, and then the matter rested with 
the Bishop, whose duty it was to see 
whether a man was fit or unfit for the 
post he aspired to. If it was said that 
hitherto the Bishops had been helpless 
in the matter, then let Parliament 
give them more power, and let Church- 
men assist them in cases where their 
authority was resisted. He knew a 
case in the Midland Counties where 
the Bishop was urged to appoint a man 
who had only been nominated for the 
urpose of making the living saleable. 

he person nominated was a man of ad- 
vanced age; the Bishop refused to make 
the appointment, and was, in conse- 
quence, threatened with an action. For- 
tunately, the Bishop was strong in the 
confidence of the laity and clergy of his 
diocese, and they rallied round him with 
the assurance that they would support 
him in resisting this aggression upon 
his functions. The question was never 
brought to an issue, for the candidate 
died, and the difficulty ended; but the 
case showed that the Bishop had the 
eH of resisting in a case of this 

ind, and that, if necessary, Parliament 
should strengthen his hands. He would 
not prolong the discussion now ; but if 
they had to consider the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) by-and-bye, he trusted that it 
would be with some hope of carrying it 
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to a successful issue, and that the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield would render 
assistance in pressing it through into a 
successful Act of Parliament. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, it 
was, of course, a matter for the judg- 
ment of the hon. Member whether he 
would withdraw his Motion or not; but 
he wished to enter a word of not exactly 
protest, but caution, with regard to what 
was assumed too much on the other side 
as to what would be the consequence of 
the views some hon. Members held on 
the subject of the sale of livings. They 
all agreed as to the evil; but they might 
differ as to the remedy, and it was be- 
cause they differed as to the remedy that 
it ought not to be supposed that his hon. 
Friend should withdraw his blocking 
Notice for the purpose of giving facili- 
ties for making progress with the Bill 
referred to—a measure which, in his 
judgment, went the wrong way to work 
to effect reforms. What he said was 
this—and it was more particularly in 
consequence of the last speech they had 
heard that he wished to make the ob- 
servation—that hon. Members on the 
other side of the House looked too much 
to the episcopal authority for checking 
the evil; whereas, on the other hand, 
many hon. Members would like to see 
them got rid of by proper parochial or 
congregational control. These hon. Mem- 
bers did not want it to be supposed that 
they were ready to give facilities for 
legislation to increase the power of the 
Bishops whilst they were looking in the 
opposite direction for reform. 

Mr. LEATHAM said, that he found 
it very difficult to resist the appeal which 
had been made to him by his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government, 
by his hon. Friend behind him (Mr. 
Illingworth), and, indeed, from all sides 
of the House. He thought, however, 
that in responding to that appeal he had 
some right to hope that the Government 
would give facilities to his hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Lincolnshire in 
order that they might have a full dis- 
cussion of the whole question. If this 
were done he would withdraw his Mo- 
tion, with the conviction that it had not 
been inoperative. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With the indul- 
gence of the House, I should like to 
make a reference to an appeal which 
has been made by several hon. Members. 
We have every disposition to accede to 
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it if we could do so with justice to our 
other duties; but its practicability must 
depend on the question whether or not 
the Bill is to go into Committee con- 
taining a great deal of disputable mat- 
ter—matter on which there will be a 
serious difference of opinion. If the 
Bill contains a great number of clauses, 
aud there is much difference of opinion 
with regard to them, it would not, I am 
sure, be possible for us to give facilities 
for the discussion; but if the measure 
is brought before us in a simple form, 
which will be generally acceptable to 
the House and will not lead to much 
discussion, I must say, considering the 
importance of the matter, it will be our 
duty to give the necessary facilities. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


OHESHIRE SALT DISTRICTS COMPENSATION 
BILL, 


Viscount Emiyn, Mr. Hastines, Mr. Lyvtex 
Sranuey, and Sir Henry Tyrer, nominated 
Members of the Committee :—And Three to be 
added by the Committee of Selection.—(Lord 
Richard Grosvenor.) 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 30th March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Inclosure Provisional Order (Thurstaston 
Common) * [122]; Metropolitan Open Spaces 
Act (1877) Amendment [9]; Infectious 
Diseases Notification (Ireland) [40]; Elec- 
tions (Closing of Public Houses) [58], debate 
adjourned ; Municipal Corporation Act (1859) 
Amendment [265]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— or on — 


METROPOLITAN OPEN SPACES ACT 
(1877) AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bu 9.] 
(Mr. W. H. James, Mr, Bryee.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
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said, that the Metropolis was not so well 
provided with open spaces as many of 
our Provincial towns, and his Bill was 
an endeavour to remedy that defect. 
Anyone who looked at a map of the 
Metropolis would see that open spaces 
abounded most where they were least 
needed. At the West End there were 
many squares which would be affected 
by the Bill; but in the North and East, 
where the population was densest, and 
they were most required, hardly any 
spaces were to be found for the recrea- 
tion and health of the people. London 
compared unfavourably in that respect, 
not only with some of our Provincial 
towns, but with Paris, which no one 
could see without being struck by the 
arrangements made for the adornment 
of its central portion. The Bill itself 
consisted of three general provisions. 
The first affected squares which were 
regulated by Acts of Parliament; the 
next related to squares which, for the 











purposes of the Bill, might be called 
‘‘ private squares,’ which belonged to 
the owner of the soil or the ground 
landlord, but in which the neighbouring 
lessees had rights; and, thirdly, the dis- 
used burial-grounds in the Metropolis, 
of which there was a great number since 
the Act relating to the closing of grave- 
yards became law. Roughly speaking, 
the area which would be affected by the 
Bill was about a seven-mile radius from 
St. Paul’s Churchyard as the centre. He 
had been unable to find out how many 
squares the Bill would affect within that 
radius; but within a radius of four miles 
from St. Paul’s the squares affected 
would be five, regulated by Act of Par- 
liament, 188 other squares, and 78 dis- 
used burial-grounds. In that Metropolis 
there were 1,114 persons for each acre 
of open space available for recreation, 
and as many as 23 acres of house pro- 
perty to each acre of park or open space. 
And yet there were nearly 100 acres of 
clear garden space within a four-mile 
radius of Charing Oross inaccessible to 
the public. With regard to mortality in 
the Metropolis, Dr. Farr had stated, in 
a letter addressed to the Registrar Gene- 
ral in 1877, that the denser the popula- 
tion the greater the mortality. Hence 
the desirability of providing more open 
spaces in the midst of such populations. 
As regarded that, London was a peculiar 
case, because its circumference was larger 
and its population more numerous than 
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those of any city the world had ever had. 
The portion of the Bill upon which, from 
some quarters, animadversion was likely 
to be made was that which would give 
to a certain majority of the lessees, with 
the consent of the owners, the power to 
dispose of proprietary rights as to the 
opening of particular squares. The Bill 
was only permissive in its character; 
but if it were passed and acted upon, it 
would put a stop to what in some of the 
squares might be called a considerable 
nuisance. One scarcely ever walked 
round any of our squares without seeing 
a number of poor children outside gazing 
at the flowers and longing to get in. 
Many connected with the squares would 
be quite willing to give them admission; 
and he would be sorry to think that any 
persons should be animated by a dog- 
in-the-manger spirit and would wish to 
keep them out. He was often surprised 
when, in summer, the inhabitants of the 
squares were at the seaside, that the 
garden space was notthrownopen. The 
8rd clause of the Bill proposed that, 
with the consent of the owner and a 
majority of two-thirds of the lessees, 
either the Vestry or the Metropolitan 
Board of Works might take possession 
of a square, adorn and beautify it, and 
devote it to the public use. It was for 
the benefit of the whole community that 
the squares should be used as he now 
proposed. There were Acts of Parlia- 
ment furnishing precedents which, if not 
absolutely, were nearly analogous to 
the provision of the Bill relating to 
private squares. Those Acts included 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
and the General Enclosure Act, which 
gave the majority power to bind the 
minority in what approached nearly to 
common rights. As instances of the kind, 
he would refer hon. Members to some 
a embodied in an Act passed 
ast year relating to a railway in Nor- 
folk, and others, which had been passed 
under the Acts he had referred to; and 
he would contend that, so far from the 
property being depreciated by the gar- 
dens being thrown open, its value would 
be enhanced. He now passed to the 
squares regulated by Act of Parliament 
—namely, Trinity Square, Tower Hill; 
St. James’s Square, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Red Lion Square, and Finsbury Square. 
He had looked through the Act by which 
St. James’s Square was placed under 
trustees, and he did not see anything in 
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it to authorize its inclosure at present. 
Various efforts had been made by the 
Kyrle Society to obtain, both from the 
trustees of the square and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, permission to 
beautify the square at their own ex- 
pense; but the negotiations had fallen 
through, because there was no enact- 
ment under which the trustees could 
make such arrangements with the Kyrle 
Society. If, however, the Bill passed, 
it would enable the Metropolitan Board 
of Works or the District Vestry to enter 
into negotiations of that kind. Efforts 
had also been made within the last 12 
months to throw open Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, the immediate neighbourhood of 
which was one of the most densely popu- 
lous portions of the Metropolis, and there 
was much discussion in the Press on the 
subject. A number of charitable per- 
sons were willing to maintain it, if the 
consent of the trustees could be obtained. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works also 
opened negotiations with the trustees, 
and proposed that its maintenance should 
be made a charge upon the rates. But 
none of these efforts had been attended 
with success, because no power existed 
under any Act of Parliament which 
would enable the trustees to enter into 
such arrangements. Although the ma- 
jority of the trustees would be glad to 
throw open the square, they found, act- 
ing on legal opinion, that they could 
not divest themselves of their powers; 
but, if this Bill passed into law, it would 
be competent to the Metropolitan Board 
to enter into negotiations with them in 
order to obtain the great advantage 
which the public desired. With refer- 
ence to the Amendment of which Notice 
had been given by the noble Earl oppo- 
site (Karl Percy), he (Mr. W. H. James) 
would only say that if the Bill were read 
a second time he should not object at a 
subsequent stage, with the approval of 
the Government, to insert a clause by 
which, in certain cases, compensation 
might be given where it was considered 
that the rights of private persons were 
interfered with. With regard to the 
other squares mentioned — Red Lion 
Square, Finsbury Square, and Great 
Tower Hill—the observations he had 
made as to Lincoln’s Inn Fields would 
also apply to them. With regard to the 
disused burial-grounds in the Metro- 
polis, he did not hesitate to say that 
many of them were a disgrace and a 
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scandal, and it was impossible to con- 
ceive anything more wretched than their 
appearance. Any movement to improve 
them, which would, at the same time, 
have the effect of providing open spaces 
for the recreation of the people, would 
therefore be a great public benefit. Any- 
body at night scampered over them. It 
was possible to obtain lead from the 
coffins, and to break the tombstones. 
Some of them, he was glad to say, had 
been converted into gardens and thrown 
open to the public, and he urged that 
power should be given to have more of 
them beautified in that way. Measures 
were being taken for this purpose with 
regard to St. Margaret’s Churchyard, 
which would, no doubt, meet the ap- 
proval both of hon. Members and the 
Government. Parochial Vestries either 
had no funds, or objected to apply them 
in taking care of these grounds, and 
they were now scenes of nightly dese- 
crations and depredation. He would 
ask hon. Members to look at a corre- 
spondence in Zhe Times, which showed 
it to be most desirable that something 
should be done, both in a sanitary anda 
social point of view, by throwing openand 
planting these grounds with trees and 
shrubs and flowers. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. W. H. James.) 


Kart PERCY, in rising to move, 
that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, said, he agreed 
with much that had been said by the 
hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. W. H. 
James) as to the desirability of an in- 
creased number of open spaces in the 
Metropolis; but the Bill did not propose 
to add one single open space to the 
Metropolis. They heard a great deal 
now-a-days, both in the House and out- 
side, about the superior and advanced 
spirit of the people of the towns; but 
he (Earl Percy) could not help express- 
ing his opinion that for England the 
country was better, both physically and 
morally, than the crowded cities. There- 
fore, he was prepared to go further in 
the direction of the Bill than its proposer 
went. He believed in the old proverb 
that ‘‘God made the country and man 
the town.’”’ He would, therefore, bring 
the country more within the reach of 
those in large towns; but he did not 
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see how the Bill would do so. Neither 
could he see how, with all deference to 
Dr. Farr, ozone, nitrogen, and oxygen 
would be created by pulling down the 
railings of squares, or by giving access to 
them to those who were now excluded. 
The hon. Member for Gateshead had 
not once named the Act of Parliament 
which he proposed by the Bill to amend. 
That Act enabled the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to purchase the rights of those 
who were owners of any open spaces, 
which might then be used as places of 
recreation or exercise. That measure 
was a most admirable one, which had 
received the support of all sides of the 
House. But this Bill was really a 
measure of confiscation, and what he 
chiefly objected to was the power the 
Bill gave to confiscate the indefeasible 
rights of a minority. He was unwilling 
to deprive the poor of any of the open 
spaces to which they had a right of entry; 
but, at the same time, he was equally 
averse to deprive the rich of what was 
their undoubted right. Another strong 
argument against the Bill was that if 
these squares were thrown open many 
persons would be deprived of that soli- 
tude and quietude which they now had. 
The hon. Member said that such enjoy- 
ment was a matter of little moment, and 
might be easily given up, if compensa- 
tion were provided for the owners and 
lessees of the property; and he also 
mentioned that the throwing open of 
these spaces would be no detriment to 
the houses in the locality ; but it should 
be remembered that in London great 
advantage was taken of the squares by 
those who inhabited them for the exer- 
cise of their children, and it was saying 
too much to assert that the letting value 
of the houses in such localities would 
not be deteriorated. If the squares were 
thrown open rents would certainly fall. 
He further objected to the Bill because 
it proposed to override all Acts of Par- 
liament. It also gave a majority of two- 
thirds of trustees, or others present at a 
particular meeting, power to control the 
other third. In fact, it gave power to 
a two-thirds majority to hand the pro- 
perty over, no matter what the views of 
the one-third minority were. No such 
compensation as that indicated could be 
adequate in such a case. Not content 
with giving such powers to the Metro- 
politan Board, it would also enable 
Vestries and smaller district bodies to 








increase the rates by planting and deco- 
rating the opened spaces. To all that 
he objected. He thought that there 
would be a great increase in the rates 


in consequence ; and it might be well to’ 


throw the cost upon the Consolidated 
Fund, if it were true, as alleged last 
night, that that fund was got chiefly 
out of the labour of the country. With 
regard to the state of the disused bury- 
ing grounds in the Metropolis, it might 
be quite right that measures of improve- 
ment should be adopted; but if the mal- 
practices referred to had taken place in 
some churchyards, it was rather a matter 
for police regulation than for changing 
the ancient churchyards of the country 
into places of amusement and recreation. 
It was all very well that St. Margaret’s 
should be improved, because there was 
a road through it; but that was no 
reason why a road should be driven 
through every other disused burying 
ground in the Metropolis. He looked 
upon them as sacred and consecrated 
ground, and he did not see why they 
should be secularized in the manner 
proposed by the Bill. He trusted that 
the House would pause before they 
passed the Bill, because, although he 
understood the hon. Member for Gates- 
head to be willing to accept the principle 
of compensation, he (Earl Percy) did 
not think that adequate compensation 
could be given, since the value of the 
houses surrounding the square would 
certainly be deteriorated. It would be 
far better that the position of each 
square should be considered and dealt 
with separately by the Board of Works. 
He had hoped that the hon. Mover 
would have been more explicit in his 
statements as to many points, and he 
should most like to know how the Act 
now in force had failed in its object. 
Finally, he objected to having a Bill of 
that character introduced and pushed 
through the House on a Wednesday 
afternoon; and, therefore, he moved its 
rejection. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE. in second- 
ing the Amendment, said, his objection 
to the Bill was that the Act of 1877 con- 
ferred on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works sufficient powers with respect to 
the open spaces referred to in the Bill, as 
that Board could take such open spaces 
for the benefit of the public, with the 
consent of all the owners and occupiers 
affected. The power proposed now to 
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be conferred upon Vestries and district 
Boards would be objectionable, looking 
at the way in which those bodies con- 
ducted their business. It should be re- 
membered that the occupiers of houses 
in the squares had paid for the privi- 
leges which they possessed in having 
these open spaces, because they paid a 
higher rent than others in the locality. 
But that was not his chief objection to 
the Bill. He objected to two-thirds over- 
riding the minority of one-third. The 
Bill was permissive as to two-thirds, and 
compulsory as to one-third of the owners 
and occupiers; and nothing would be 
easier than for some crotchety person to 
call a meeting when most of the occu- 
piers were out of town, and thus to secure 
the throwing open of a square in the 
absence of those immediately interested. 
Great injustice would thus be done. 
Again, many houses which looked into 
squares behind would become uninhabit- 
able, their privacy being invaded by 
allowing the public to wander about at 
will. He strongly objected to this, which 
was certainly not the first attempt this 
, Session to override the voice of minori- 
ties. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —( Zarl Percy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL hoped that the 
House would affirm the principle of the 
Bill, as nothing less than an Act of 
Parliament would enable the trustees 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields and other places 
to negotiate with the Metropolitan Board 
of Works for throwing them open to 
the public. There was a vast difference 
between being on the outside of a square 
in the dusty street, and being inside a 
square, as it might be made by the con- 
servators. In supporting the Bill, he 
could not, however, but remember that 
in Inclosure Acts the rights of a minority 
were provided for in the. arrangements 
made. The Bill was all the more appro- 
priate as coming from his hon. Friend 
the Member for Gateshead (Mr. W. H. 
James), who had taken the lead last year 
in the endeavours to throw open Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields to the public. His hon. 
Friend had quoted a number of prece- 
dents in favour of the Bill; but he (Mr. 
Peel) did not wish to cite as precedents 
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cases which were not strictly in point. 
It was said that by the Bill the House 
was asked to allow a majority of two- 
thirds of the occupiers to override the 
rights of the minority of one-third ; but 
did not hon. Members believe that, in 
the case of a West End square, where 
there was such identity of associations 
and feelings among the inhabitants, 
the consent of two-thirds of the occu- 
piers would practically amount to a 
unanimous consent? The noble Earl 
(Earl Percy), in asking that the consent 
of every person interested should be ob- 
tained before the space was thrown open 
to the public, was asking for that which 
it was impossible to obtain, because there 
were always sure to be some few persons 
who would reject any proposal of the 
kind. He (Mr. Peel) would urge the 
House to confer this enormous boon upon 
the poorer classes, subject, of course, to 
such restrictions and regulations as it 
might be deemed expedient to adopt. 
On the question of the depreciation of 
property, he might say that some ground 
landlords were contemplating a change 
of the kind proposed by this Bill ; while 
as to the other point he had referred to, 
there might be such careful regulations 
as to the time of day and year during 
which the public would be allowed to 
make use of these squares, that the 
upper classes, as some of their Repre- 
sentatives feared, would not suffer any 
inconvenience from allowing the privi- 
leges granted by the Bill to be legalized. 
He had not any apprehension that there 
would be the least clashing of interests 
by the throwing open of the squares 
referred to in the Bill, while it was abso- 
lutely certain it would be a great benefit 
to the poorer classes ; and, therefore, he 
trusted that the Bill would be read a 
second time, on the understanding that 
the necessary provisions with regard to 
compensation were introduced into the 
Bill in Committee. 

Mr. WARTON said, he could not 
understand how it could be contended 
that, by throwing open these open spaces, 
either they or the surrounding property 
would be increased in value. It had been 
urged by some hon. Members that these 
open spaces, and particularly the disused 
graveyards, if thrown open, would be- 
come the play-grounds of the children of 
the poor, and that the provisions of the 
Bill would thus be conducive to their 
health. The air surrounding graveyards, 
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however, was far from wholesome. In 
fact, no places could be worse for chil- 
dren to ses about in than disused burial- 
grounds. He must protest against this pro- 
posed invasion of the rights of the mino- 
rity, especially at a time when they were 
trembling on the brink of a democracy. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, that, as repre- 
senting a large urban constituency, he 
felt bound to testify to the importance 
of preserving these open spaces for the 
benefit of the public generally. A Bill 
of the sort under Notice ought to com- 
mend itself to all who were interested 
in the health and well-being of the 
poorer classes. He hoped, therefore, 
that after the assurance given by the 
promoter, that persons injuriously af- 
fected should receive compensation, the 
noble Earl (Earl Percy) would not per- 
sist in his Amendment, but would allow 
the Bill to go into Committee. 

Dr. KINNEAR thought that, if the 
Bill became law, it would show that Par- 
liament was anxious for the welfare and 
the health of the poorer classes. Hav- 
ing travelled abroad, he had often heard 
comments to the effect that the state of 
the cemeteries and the spaces inclosed 
from the general public was disgraceful to 
this great city and people. He hoped the 
selfishness of a few would not be allowed 
to prevail against the good of the many. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he must con- 
gratulate the hon. Member for Gates- 
head (Mr. W. H. James) upon the suc- 
cess his Bill had met with. Even the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Percy), who 
had objected to the measure in no very 
strenuous manner, did not appear to 
regard its principle with very strong dis- 
approval. He (Mr. Courtney) himself 
rose to express on behalf of the Govern- 
ment their approval of that principle, 
subject to the understanding that pro- 
vision for the compensation of those 
whose interests were injuriously affected 
by the Bill was to be introduced in Com- 
mittee. If such an understanding wasnot 
come to, itwould beimpossible forthe Go- 
vernment to assent to the Bill; but thein- 
troduction of such a provision into it in 
Committee would entirely transform its 
character, and in the event of that course 
being adopted Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be prepared not only to 
assent to the Bill, but to assist in it 
passing. He did not share the views of 
the noble Earl opposite that graveyards 
would be desecrated by throwing them 
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open to the public. They would not be 
converted underthe operation of this Bill 
into places of amusement, but into places 
for walking and for quiet recreation. 
He trusted that upon the hon. Member 
for Gateshead entering into the proposed 
undertaking, that a provision for the 
compensation of those whose interests 
were injuriously affected by this Bill 
should be introduced into the measure 
in Committee, the noble Earl opposite 
would withdraw his Amendment, and 
would permit the Bill to be read a 
second time. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
had heard with great satisfaction what 
had fallen from the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and was himself prepared 
to give his most cordial support to the 
Bill. In no other country, so far as his 
observations extended, werethelabourers 
called upon to perform such hard work 
asin England. The House was bound, 
therefore, to promote in every way it 
could the recreation of the humbler 
classes. There was nothing so exhilarat- 
ing after fatigue as exercise in the open 
air; and if that could be provided the 
working classes would not require that 
stimulus which they now often found in 
the public-house. 

Eart PEROY said, that although he 
ag to the Bill, yet the clauses pro- 
viding for compensation somewhat re- 
conciled him to it. He therefore pro- 
posed, with the permission of the House, 
to withdraw his Amendment for the 
time, reserving his right to oppose the 
measure at any future stage. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he most 
willingly gave his undertaking not to 
move for the committal of the Bill until 
the Amendments suggested by the 
Government had been placed upon the 
Paper. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Tuesday 26th April. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES NOTIFICATION 
(IRELAND) BILL.—{Bu 40.] 
(Mr, Edmond Gray, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Daweon.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
_Mr. GRAY, in rising to move that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
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said, that he had not heard the slightest 
objection taken by any individual to its 

rinciple. In Committee there might 
be certain details open to discussion; 
but the principle involved was one which 
met with such general approval that he 
did not feel called upon to say very 
much in support of it. The Bill simply 
provided that the existence of certain 
infectious diseases, named within it, 
should, under certain conditions, be noti- 
fied to the sanitary authorities in Ireland. 
It proposed to give no new power what- 
ever, and it would be construed with the 
Public Health Act, which conferred 
certain powers on the sanitary authori- 
ties for the prevention of infectious 
disease. The main difficulty experienced 
by the sanitary authorities hitherto had 
been that information did not reach 
them in sufficient time to enable them 
to take steps in order to check the spread 
of infectious disease. He need not say 
that, in such a case, time was the very 
essence of the business. If they had 
immediate knowledge of the existence of 
such diseases as those dealt with in the 
Bill, it was possible to check them 
effectively; but once let them make 
way, and it was almost impossible to 
overtake them. His attention had been 
directed to the subject by the fact that 
last year, when he occupied the Dublin 
Mansion House, a very influential depu- 
tation waited on him, consisting of the 
whole Medical Profession of Dublin, 
asking that the Corporation of Dublin 
should see that steps were taken to se- 
cure the notification of infectious disease, 
when it occurred within their sanitary 
district. It was pointed out that at the 
time 14 or 15 towns in England and 
Scotland—and he believed that five or 
six more had since been added to the 
number—had by Local Acts obtained that 
power to get information of the existence 
of infectious disease, and the principle 
was also approved by the whole Medical 
Faculty of England. From the Reports 
of the medical officers in the places where 
those Acts were in force, there was no 
doubt that they had a material effect in 
reducing the mortality from the diseases 
with which they were concerned. It 
struck him, however, that the English 
system was a very undesirable one, in 
allowing every town to go to Parliament 
to obtain separate powers, differing in 
more or less important points from those 
existing in the neighbouring towns; 
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and he thought it would be better to 
base the Irish legislation on some gene- 
ral principle. The proposal the Bill 
contained was that the authorities of 
every sanitary district might apply to 
the Local Government Board to declare 
the Act in force within its district. It 
required the sanitary authority to take 
the initiative, not the Local Government 
Board ; and then it would be in force in 
such district, or in whatever portion of it, 
as that sanitary authority might decide ; 
but the identical provisions would ob- 
tain in every district in which it might 
be put into operation. If the Bill turned 
out effective, and did result in checking 
infectious disease, it would be open to 
Parliament to act in regard to it in the 
same manner as it had done in the case 
of previous Sanitary Acts, and make 
it compulsory, after it had first been 
tried as a permissive enactment. He 
had a large body of evidence to urge 
in favour of the Bill; but he would not 
weary the House by going into it. In 
Edinburgh, a Local Act of this character 
had been introduced two years since, 
and it was shown that it had largely 
checked the number of deaths from 
zymotic diseases. In Burton-on-Trent, 
an Act had also been in force; and by 
its help an epidemic of small-pox, which 
threatened to be of a very virulent cha- 
racter, had been so effectually checked 
as to reduce the mortality to very trifling 
proportions. In Dublin, unfortunately, 
they had had very bitter experience of 
the way in which small-pox could make 
its home in a district. For the past four 
or five years, a state of things existed 
which would be rendered impossible, if 
the sanitary authorities possessed the 
power conferred on them by the Bill 
now before the House. With such 
power, it would be possible for them to 
reduce the mortality very largely, if not 
to stamp out the disease altogether. It 
should be understood that the Bill did 
not interfere with the interests or con- 
venience of any section of the public ; it 
did not harass the poor at all. The 
poor, however the wretched tenements 
in which they dwelt favoured the spread 
of disease, were, when they were dealt 
with properly, generally tolerably ready 
to do whatever might be right. If they 
did not take proper care to isolate as 
much as possible cases of contagious 
disease, it was generally found that they 
were ready enough to go to an hospital, 
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without any compulsion when it was 
urged upon them. The difficulty was 
their ignorance, and their permitting 
disease to spread through the members 
of their families before they were rightly 
aware of the risk they ran by so doing. 
No additional powers were sought under 
the Bill; it asked for no compulsory 
powers, nor did it interfere with indi- 
viduals ; it simply provided that notifi- 
cation should be given to the sanitary 
authorities to take whatever steps for 
the checking of disease they were already 
empowered to take by existing Acts. It 
could not be doubted for a moment that 
if that were a case of foot-and-mouth 
disease or rinderpest, the powers sought 
for in the Bill would have long ago been 
granted, and would have been in force ; 
but it was not usual to place the same 
value on human life as on those of sheep 
or cattle. In Dublin, for the past year, 
the number of deaths from zymotic 
diseases alone had been 2,700, and there 
could be no doubt that that enormous 
mortality could be reduced, if a Bill 
such as the present were in force in the 
City. With regard to the details of the 
Bill, he could only say that whatever 
views the House was disposed to take 
with regard to them he was quite pre- 
pared to accept. In conclusion, he would 
just mention that recently a conjoint 
Committee of the Royal College of 
Surgeons and the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of Ireland was appointed to 
inquire into the causes of the high 
death-rate of Dublin; and, in their Re- 
port, the very first remedy they suggested 
was the notification and registration of 
infectious disease by the sanitary autho- 
rity. He believed that, but for the 
amount of work on his hands, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland would have introduced such 
a measure as the present himself; and 
as he did not anticipate any objec- 
tion to it, but, on the contrary, hoped 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland would tell 
them that the Government approved of 
its principle, and would be prepared to 
facilitate its passage through the House, 
he would content himself with moving 
the second reading without detaining 
the House further. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Gray.) 
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Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that the Government entirely approved 
the principle of the measure, the object 
of which was, by the early notification 
of the outbreak of infectious diseases in 
Ireland to the sanitary authorities, to 
preserve the public health. Probably 
there was no place in the United King- 
dom where something of the kind was 
so necessary as the City of Dublin. 
They, therefore, would not oppose the 
Bill going into Committee, but would 
facilitate its passing as far as they could 
conveniently do so. It was necessary, 
however, that the Government should 
reserve to themselves the right of pro- 
posing Amendments, or even, if neces- 
sary, of opposing the Bill in Committee, 
simply on the ground that a large and 
influential medical body in Dublin—the 
physicians of the King’s and Queen’s 
Colleges—were of opinion that some of 
the details of the Bill required to be 
altered. ‘he hon. Member for Carlow 
Borough (Mr. Gray) would agree that 
it was desirable to obtain all the assist- 
ance they could from the Medical Pro- 
fession to alter and extend the scope of 
the Bill. At any rate, however, the 
Government would not oppose the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 25th April. 


ELECTIONS (CLOSING OF PUBLIC 
HOUSES) BILL.—[Brx 58.] 
(Mr. Carbutt, Mr. Hussey Vivian, Mr. Hugh 
Mason, Mr. Caine.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CARBUTT, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that it provided for the closing of pub- 
lic-houses during the hours of polling 
at Parliamentary Elections. His object 
was to render all elections as pure as 
possible by providing that they should be 
conducted without riot or tumult. He 
had no doubt that hon. Members occupy- 
ing the Opposition Benches were all as 
anxious as he could be that the elec- 
tions should eventuate in the return of 
Gentlemen who represented the feeling 
of the whole country, without prejudice 
to any particular interest; and, there- 
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fore, be reckoned on receiving their 
support. Of course, he did not count 
on receiving any support from any of 
the Gentlemen opposite who were con- 
nected with the brewing, the distilling, 
and kindred trades; but as regarded 
the publicans, he was confident the 
better class of them would be in favour 
of the Bill rather than against it. It 
was because of the non-existence of such 
a measure that several hon. Members, 
who had been returned to the House at 
the last General Election, were now no 
longer Members of it; and he believed 
that he (Mr. Carbutt) himself was the 
only Member who had been returned to 
the House by a poll taken in a town 
where all the public-houses were closed ; 
and when he explained the circumstances 
of that election, and how they got over 
the difficulty of having open houses, hon. 
Members would, he thought, share with 
him the opinion that there should be 
some general rule on the subject. Asa 
rule, the inhabitants of South Wales 
were a law-abiding people ; but, at times 
of excitement, when political feeling ran 
high, the people of Newport used to be 
hurried on to acts of violence, so that 
the military had to be called out to put 
down the riot and the tumult. Indeed, 
at preceding elections several people had 
been killed. Under those circumstances, 
on the eve of the last Election, the 
Mayor consulted the magistrates whether 
something might not be done to prevent 
a recurrence of such disgraceful scenes, 
and they came to the conclusion that the 
best thing they could do was to shut up 
all the public-houses in the town during 
the day. That being so, they resolved 
to avail themselves of the provision of 
the Licensing Act, Section 23, Sale of 
Intoxicating Liquors Acts, 35 § 36 Vict., 
cap. 94, which enacted that two Justices 
of the Peace might order all public- 
houses to be closed during a Parliamen- 
tary election, if there was any ground to 
suppose that breaches of the peace might 
be expected, and that under a penalty of 
£50. Accordingly, all the public-houses 
were closed from 2 o’clock on the day of 
polling until the following morning ; 
and the result was that the Election 
was conducted without tumult or dis- 
turbance. In 1868, when Sir John 
Ramsden contested the borough, the 
military had to be called out, and one or 
more persons were killed. In 1874, a 
sum of £400 had to be paid for the 
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damage done by drunken rioters; 
whereas, at the last Election, there was 
not a penny spent in that way, there 
having been only a few windows broken. 
It was a curious sight heretofore to see 
all the windows in the main street of the 
town boarded up in anticipation of a 
riot. It had the appearance of a be- 
sieged city. He might be asked why the 
single example on which he relied was 
to rule the country. Well, he believed 
if hon. Members would read the Reports 
of the Election Commissioners recently 
published, they would come to the con- 
clusion that they contained more than 
sufficient evidence to justify the passing 
of the Bill. It might be objected that 
the Bill included not only boroughs, but 
also counties. It did so, because the Bill 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman the At- 
torney General on the subject of corrupt 
practices at elections contained a provi- 
sion that the polling places in counties 
should not be more than three miles 
apart; and he did not think that a man 
who had only three miles at the utmost 
to walk to the polling place needed to 
have the public-houses kept open for his 
convenience. The Oxford Election Com- 
missioners reported that the evidence 
showed that on the polling day there 
was considerable drunkenness, and many 
breaches of the peace; and, further, 
that the least thing would have 
brought about a riot which would have 
been beyond the control of the civic 
authorities. Further evidence proved 
that large numbers of voters received 
beer before and after they had voted, that 
most of the public-houses were the pro- 
perty of one gentleman, and were used 
as agencies to secure his return, and 
that at nearly every public-house in 
Oxford drink was freely given away 
on the day of the Election. The Sand- 
wich Commissioners reported that 71 
public-houses had been engaged for the 
purposes of the Election, at a cost of £5 
or £10 each; and the evidence showed 
that quantities of drink were supplied 
‘“‘to keep the mob quiet.” In Knares- 
borough, where the voters numbered 
only 770, there were no fewer than 47 
public-houses, and these were kept open 
for the purpose of supplying drink to 
the electors on the polling day. It 
might be said, too—‘‘ Why do you close 
public-houses during the hours of polling 
for Parliamentary Representatives, and 
not close them during the election of 
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town councillors?” For his own part, 
he did not see the force of that objec- 
tion, for there was nothing like the 
same excitement at a municipal election 
as there was at a Parliamentary one. 
He had had large experience of muni- 
cipal elections, both as a town council- 
lor and as the returning officer when 
Mayor of Leeds. Again, he might be 
asked if he had any precedent for the 
proposal, and his reply was that he had. 
In Canada, all the public-houses were 
closed from 7 o’clock in the morning 
until the close of the poll on election 
days ; and in New York, on the day 
of the State Elections, the public-houses 
had to be kept closed all day. The 
Mayor of Oxford described the last 
Election in that city as a scene of 
drunkenness, noise, and shouting. The 
excitement was great, and the people 
hurried to the polling places before 8 
o’clock, without their breakfasts ; but 
when they got hungry they slipped into 
the public-houses unawares, drank beer 
or spirits on an empty stomach, and so 
got drunk. His object in bringing in 
the Bill was to take away temptation 
from the people. With respect to Ches- 
ter, the Commissioners reported that the 
great weapon of Parliamentary warfare 
there was beer; that the Party who 
secured the most public-houses usually 
secured a majority of votes; that beer 
was lavishly given away on the polling 
day; that most of the voters refused to 
poll except they were treated, adding 
that there was in Chester a class of 
‘professional treaters,’’ who exercised 
their function as such very busily on 
polling day. One man supplied drink 
without stint all day to everyone who 
called at his house; and when he was 
asked to explain how he made up the 
amount which he charged to the candi- 
date, he said he took stock in the morn- 
ing before the poll commenced, and 
took it again when the poll was over, 
and charged for the quantity consumed, 
including all he had sold in the way of 
regular trade, which, in the case re- 
ferred to, was a considerable fraud upon 
the candidates. He had no doubt the 
more respectable licensed victuallers 
would like to see everything of that 
kind done away with, as they did not 
wish to be held responsible for the mal- 
practices of those who were engaged in 
the same trade with themselves. He 
hoped the House would come to the 
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conclusion that he had given sufficient 
reasons why they should read the Bill a 
second time. He had endeavoured to 
make it as mild as possible. Some ad- 
vised that he should go in for a strong 
Bill, and then give way, so as to secure 
as much as he really required; but he 
was not in favour of asking for more 
than was really wanted. He had en- 
deavoured not to interfere with the pri- 
vate convenience of anyone; but some 
sacrifice should be made, and it would 
be a small one, as, on an average, a 
General Election only occurred every 
five years, and he did not see how 
keeping a man from drink on one day 
in that period of time could be described 
as robbing a poor man of his beer. He 
believed the closing of public-houses 
would have a very material effect in 
the direction desired. He had exempted 
railway refreshment bars and steam- 
boats from the operation of the Bill; 
and, much against his will, he had also 
exempted the City of London, because 
London was a great commercial centre, 
where business men spent the whole day, 
and did not return home till the evening. 
Besides, it was generally believed that 
people in London took less interest in 
elections, and showed less excitement 
on those occasions, than they did in the 
country. If, however, it was the wish 
of the House that London should be 
included, he would be glad to do so. 
Referring to the Wigan Election, he 
said ‘he understood that the colliers on 
strike had been supplied with free drink 
during the Election. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] He 
would not go further into the matter, 
and was sorry if he had inadvertently 
offended. He begged to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Carbutt.) 


Mr. LITTON said, he highly ap- 
proved of the Bill, for when people 
drank too much beer they had a ten- 
dency to riot. [Mr. Warton: Oh, oh! ] 
Well, he (Mr. Litton) could not estimate 
the extent of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s capacity; but he thought the 
Reports of the Election Commissioners, 
to which his hon. Friend (Mr. Carbutt) 
had alluded, afforded ample proof of the 
fact that, at times of a General Election, 
when Party spirit ran high, an indul- 
gence in drink had a tendency to stir 
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up strife; and he considered the pro- 
visions in the Licensing Act, under 
which the public-houses could be closed 
on such occasions, was an argument in 
favour of that principle being adopted 
as the basis of ageneral Act. The fact 
that the magistrates had a right, when 
apprehensive of disturbance or riot, to 
close the public-houses was in itself 
sufficient to show that a general law 
was required on the subject. Indeed, 
it seemed to him that the tendency of 
modern legislation justified the Bill of 
his hon. Friend. The only thing of which 
he was afraid was that sufficient oppor- 
tunity had not been afforded the licensed 
victuallers to express their opinion upon 
the Bill. He was not at all sure that, as 
a body, they would be opposed to the 
Bill, for the compulsory closing of their 
houses on election day would free them 
from the risk and danger of certain pains 
and penalties arising from excessive 
drinking on their premises, and they 
would get rid of that liability by the 
surrender of the privilege to sell in- 
toxicating drink on one day every four 
or five years. Another consideration 
was, the House would have another and 
a much better opportunity of discussing 
the question when they came to deal with 
the Corrupt Practices Bill of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General than they could 
have in discussing a measures brought 
in by a private Member. He would, 
therefore, move the adjournment of the 
debate, in order to give time to the trade 
to consider the Bill. 

Baron DE FERRIERES, inseconding 
the Motion for adjournment, admitted the 
desirability of closing public-houses dur- 
ing polling hours; but thought the mat- 
ter was too important to be dealt with by 
a private Member. He also wished to 
point out that while he was in favour of 
the principle of the Bill as stated in the 
Preamble, the exemption of certain in- 
terests from the operation of the Bill by 
the 3rd clause greatly interfered with and 
nullified its principle. If a publican were 
to be allowed to keep his house open for 
the sale of non-intoxicants during polling 
hours, every facility would be afforded 
for the sale of intoxicants, which it was 
the object of the Bill to prevent. Again, 
the exemption of river steamers from the 
scope of the measure was likely to be 
abused, for many great towns had large 
rivers on which steamers plied ; and the 
result of the exemption might be that 
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on election days 20 steamers might be 
moored along the shore, and that drink- 
ing on a large scale might be carried on, 
while the public-houses were compul- 
sorily closed. — 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Mr. Litton.) 


Mz. MORGAN LLOYD said, he could 
scarcely understand the motive of the 
Motion to adjourn the debate. He could 
have understood the proposal if it had 
come from someone who was favourable 
to the Bill, and would in that case have 
assented to it; but he could not accept 
it in the present circumstances, because 
he feared it was made in order to prevent 
any decision on the subject with which 
the Bill was intended to deal. He knew 
that there was a strong feeling in its 
favour in many parts of the country, 
and could speak from personal know- 
ledge to the existence of such a feeling 
to a very large extent in Wales; and he 
was asked by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cardiff (Sir Edward Reed) to 
say that that feeling also largely pre- 
vailed in Cardiff. That he (Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd) took as a test case. If a place 
like that, with a large and mixed popu- 
lation, was in favour of the proposal, it 
showed how desirable it was that the 
Bill should receive the assent of the 
House. He thought, however, the Bill 
was far from perfect, and required many 
alterations and Amendments. One ob- 
vious defect was the provision requiring 
all public-houses within any parish con- 
taining a polling place to be closed; 
whereas the polling place might be on 
the borders of one parish, and the public- 
houses in an adjoining parish—a few 
yards, it might be, from the polling place 
—were allowed to be open. On the 
other hand, there was no sufficient rea- 
son for closing public-houses which 
might be situate many miles away from 
a polling place simply because they were 
in the same parish. He also agreed 
with some other hon. Members that there 
were other objections to some of the de- 
tails of the Bill; but he wished to see 
the principle of the measure, which was 
undoubtedly good as far as it went, 
affirmed by the House, after which it 
would be easy to cure any defects of 
detail in Committee. 

Mr. GREGORY supported the Motion 
for adjournment, on the ground that it 
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would give an opportunity for the careful 
consideration of the details of the mea- 
sure not only by hon. Members of the 
House, but by the general public, who 
would be largely affected by the Bill. 
As far as those details were concerned, 
he could only say that many of them 
were of a most unjust character, and 
could not possibly be accepted in their 
present form, especially the provision 
which closed the houses in a municipal 
borough in which a county polling place 
wes situated. Thus, in his own county 
(Sussex), the houses in Brighton, a 
town containing 80,000 inhabitants, and 
having a polling booth in it, would all 
have to be closed, if there was a county 
election proceeding. A more monstrous 
proposal than that he never heard. The 
polling hours were now extended to 8 
o’clock, so that poor people who had not 
a supply of beer upon their premises 
would be deprived of a generous enjoy- 
ment during the whole of the day, while 
any amount of drink might be sold on 
board steamers and at the railway sta- 
tions. The Bill would, moreover, give 
scope for the most flagrant violations. 
He objected also to the exemption of 
the Metropolitan area. He could con- 
ceive no logical reason for excluding 
London, and yet including places like 
Manchester, Liverpool, or Leeds. It 
could only have been done to stave off 
opposition, in the hope of gaining the 
support of the Metropolitan Members 
for the Bill. He hoped the proposals of 
the Bill would be fully considered, if the 
debate was adjourned; but he desired 
that the Government should keep their 
minds open. It was also because he 
thought that the matter required further 
consideration in the interest of the pub- 
licans that he supported the Motion for 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought he need 
hardly say that the subject proposed to 
be dealt with in the Bill was one to 
which the Government, who were not 
behind any other section of the House 
in wishing to put a stop to it, had had 
to give very careful consideration. The 
only question was how to attain that 
object; and he was sure every hon. 
Member of the House would agree that 
there was necessity for considering the 
subject which would be affected by the 
Bill. All would agree that the practice 
of corrupt treating which existed in 
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Parliamentary Elections, and municipal 
elections too, was one that had pressed 
itself lately upon the attention of the 
public, and that no one could regard 
that practice but as an evil, and as a 
growing evil. He was not saying that 
as a censure on any particular class. 
The fault rested not only on the person 
in the trade who supplied the means of 
treating, but on those who provided the 
money for the treating, and on those 
who encouraged the treating. It would, 
he thought, be a great evil if they were, 
while attempting to check the practice 
of corrupt treating, to proceed in a spirit 
of hostility to a trade, and inflict punish- 
ment upon them alone in order to put a 
stop to this Bill. It being the desire of 
all to stop corrupt treating, as injurious 
to the representation of the country and 
as evil in every way, it would be wise 
not to take any hasty, ill-considered 
action, which public opinion would not 
support. He did not believe for one 
moment that the promoters had any 
such object, but simply to remove cor- 
rupt treating, which was injurious. 
Those who had to deal with the ques- 
tion felt it was a matter which ought to 
be dealt with with great caution. Any 
prohibition that was contrary to public 
opinion was generally an evil, and was 
certainly not a successful remedy for 
what was desired to be corrected. In 
the case of this prohibition, it would 
affect not only the interests of the pub- 
licans, but also the convenience of the 
community. If this was to be carried 
out so as to be beneficial to elections 
and electors, the remedy must be in 
accordance to public opinion rather than 
against it. Without saying anything as 
to the provisions of the Bill before the 
House, if a measure severe in its conse- 
quences as affecting a portion of the 
community was to be passed, the respon- 
sibility ought to be borne by the ma- 
jority of the House, above all, supported 
by the public opinion of the country. 
He believed that a right method of pro- 
hibition would meet with considerable 
support from those persons who were 
principally affected by it. He meant 
the licensed victuallers. Only a few 
hours ago he had an opportunity of 
meeting a representative deputation from 
that body; and he must say he never 
heard more reasonable views expressed 
by any persons than by those licensed 
victuallers, and that a majority of them 
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would be prepared to acquiesce in any 
proposal that met with the approval of 
a majority in Parliament and in the 
country. The House would be greatly 
strengthened in its action if there was 
to be a decided public opinion expressed 
in the matter. When it had to deal 
with the question of all corrupt prac- 
tices, amongst them corrupt treating, he 
expected there would be great difference 
of opinion as to the mode in which the 
evil was to be dealt with; but he was 
certain that that difference of opinion 
could only be solved by what was known 
to be the opinion outside. In these cir- 
cumstances, he had to make an appeal 
to the hon. Member who had introduced 
the Bill (Mr. Carbutt). He expected 
that great advantage would result from 
the discussion ; but he hoped his hon. 
Friend would not, while feeling he had 
done a good service, push this matter 
to a final vote that day. The views of 
the hon. Gentleman would not be fur- 
thered by taking a vote. His hon. 
Friend had also an Amendment on the 
Paper in regard to the Corrupt Practices 
Bill bearing on this subject. What he 
(the Attorney General) had to say, not 
speaking for his Colleagues, was that 
when that Bill came on they would have 
the best opportunity for all practical dis- 
cussion of the matter. Whatever they 
voted to-day, there must be a re-consi- 
deration of the question when the Bill 
for Corrupt Practices was before the 
House. When that Bill was under con- 
sideration, there would be the fullest 
opportunity for discussing and voting 
upon the subject; and their discussion 
and votes would be guided, to a great 
extent, by public opinion. He there- 
fore hoped that his hon. Friend would 
agree to the Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
had heard with great pleasure the ad- 
vice of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General. He thought it 
was a wise advice, and he hoped those 
in charge of the Bill would follow it, and 
they would not suffer by it in the long 
run, inasmuch as there were important 
and varying interests to be considered in 
dealing with a matter of this kind. 
There were, in the present instance, 
three sets of persons who were very 
closely affected. There were, in the first 
place, the publicans. As far as the 
publicans were concerned, all he would 
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say, at the present moment, was that if, 
for the general benefit of the country, 
the closing of public-houses on the day 
of polling was proved to be necessary, 
although it might affect the trade, the 
trade must give way to the general 
public opinion. But then it must be 
proved to their satisfaction that such 
a step was absolutely necessary. The 
second class affected were the general 
public. In a case of this kind, it was 
a great mistake to think that they were 
only dealing with the electors of a parti- 
cular town on a particular day. It might 
be quite right that they should take 
every means to prevent corruption and 
treating so far as the voters were con- 
cerned; but there were many people 
who would be in the town in which 
the election was taking place who 
had no connection with the election, 
but whose business took them to large 
towns; and those persons would think 
elections a positive nuisance if they 
found, when they went there, they in- 
terfered with them in their ordinary busi- 
ness and trade. The Bill would do harm, 
therefore, to those who had nothing to 
do with elections. There was a third 
body of persons to consider, and that 
was the candidates; for he knew of no 
more miserable position than that of a 
man who went down to a constituency 
resolved to take every precaution not to 
offend the law, and who found, through 
no fault of his own, but of some agent, 
that his election was invalidated. All 
these were questions which must be taken 
into account, and they could not discuss 
the question without discussing it*in all 
its bearings. He hoped that no attempt 
would be made to support the measure 
by certain hon. Gentlemen who held 
advanced views, simply on the ground 
that it was a step in the further direction 
they wanted to take, because to do so 
would, in his opinion, weaken their in- 
fluence in both ways, and also cost them 
support, as far as the present proposal 
was concerned. There were many points 
of detail in which the present Bill was 
defective ; and he hoped it would be de- 
termined to deal with the whole question 
of corrupt practices at the time when the 
Government proposals were fully before 
the House. He, for his part, would do 


his part in his place in Parliament to put 
down corrupt practices and treating. 
He thought that what had been revealed 
in connection with the last Election of 
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corrupt practices in boroughs was a 
disgrace to the country, and the sooner 
such a matter was put a stop to the bet- 
ter for all parties. On a matter of that 
kind it would, however, be unwise for any 
Government to attempt to carry legisla- 
tion beyond a point up to which they had 
the support of a majority of public opi- 
nion ; and he, therefore, strongly urged 
the importance of using great caution in 
dealing with the matter. In that view 
he hoped the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Car- 
butt) would consent to the adjournment 
of the debate. He believed that when 
the Bill of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General became law, 
as he hoped it would with certain modi- 
fications, there would have been con- 
structed a machinery sufficient to secure 
much greater purity of election than 
now existed. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he entirely 
concurred in the suggestion which had 
been made by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General, and 
supported by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross), as to 
the adjournment of the discussion, in 
order that the matter might be better 
discussed on the general Bill. At the 
same time, it was very desirable that 
the opportunity should be taken just 
now to ascertain the mind of the House 
on the question ; and when hon. Gentle- 
men had already given the opinion of 
England, Wales, and Ireland, he thought 
a Scotch Member should express the 
opinions of Scotland. He had no doubt 
that he was quite correct in saying that, 
in a matter of this kind, they would 
have the very general support of Scot- 
land. Not that Scotland suffered more 
from the evils of drinking on election 
days than England did; but he thought 
that there opinion was more advanced 
on the subject than in England. There 
were two evils which required to be re- 
medied by a Bill of this kind. There 
was not only corruption by treating at 
the time of an election, but there were 
evils which followed the election. In 
connection with this latter point, his 
only complaint was that the Bill did not 
go far enough. It proposed that the 
closing of the public-houses should cease 
after the hours of closing the polling. 
His opinion was that public-houses 
should be closed during the whole of 
the day on which an election took place. 
On those days the population was, to a 
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large extent, in an unsettled state, and 
they resorted in large numbers to the 
public-houses after the voting was over, 
and scenes of disorder ensued. In 
America the public-houses were closed 
throughout the entire Union on an elec- 
tion day, and he had trustworthy testi- 
mony to show that the proceedings there 
were of an orderly description. In this 
matter he was not actuated, nor were his 
Friends actuated, by feelings of hostility 
to the trade. Their object was to secure 
the public good. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would agree to the adjournment 
of the debate; and he could assure the 
Government that if they proposed simi- 
lar measures to those which had been 
suggested they would have the almost 
unanimous aid of Scotch opinion. 

Mr. CAINE hoped his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Carbutt) would accept the advice 
given from the Government Bench, and 
not insist upon a division. He (Mr. 
Caine) was glad they had had an op- 
portunity of discussing that important 
question so early in the Session, with- 
out having to wait two or three months 
for the hon. and learned Attorney 
General’s Bill. As for the unfortunate 
and unhappy candidates referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
as being defeated, there were others 
who had seen cause since the Election to 
regret their haste in self-congratulation, 
because they had been unseated as a 
consequence of public-houses being open. 
They had to look forward to a time— 
and he (Mr. Caine) hoped it would be 
five years hence—when they would be 
placed in the same position ; and, there- 
fore, he thought they should support a 
good measure for purifying elections 
without causing serious inconvenience 
to the public at large, or interfering 
harshly with the trade concerned. There 
could be no doubt that such a law as 
was here proposed would cause a certain 
amount of inconvenience in boroughs 
during an election; but the incon- 
venience caused to a few people for 
having once in six or seven years to take 
their meals without beer or spirits would 
be little as compared with that often 
suffered by many boroughs under the pre- 
sent system. The borough he represented 
(Scarborough) was, as a rule, as peace- 
able and orderly as any to be found in 
the United Kingdom; but at the last 
General Election, in consequence of the 
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public-houses being open on the polling- 
day, all his windows were broken by a 
disorderly mob, and it cost him £14 10s. 
to have them repaired. Many other 
hon. Members could remember similar 
occurrences. He should never forget 
the picture presented by his right hon. 
Colleague (Mr. Dodson) on returning on 
his election day from meeting a drunken 
mob, for the right hon. Gentleman 
looked more like an ancient Briton than 
a Cabinet Minister, in consequence of 
being covered from head to foot with 
blue dye. On election days much 
greaterinconvenience was suffered by the 
general public now than what would re- 
sult from the passing of that Bill into 
law. With reference to the trade which 
was to be taken care of, he did not wish 
to be hostile to it; but they must not 
forget that it was an exceptional trade, 
existing under licence for the con- 
venience of the public, enforced by re- 
strictions, and placed under police super- 
vision. If Parliament should think 
public-houses ought to be closed at par- 
ticular times, no great injustice would 
be done to such a trade. Having had 
great electioneering experience as Pre- 
sident of the Liverpool Liberal Associa- 
tion, he had, as a matter of electioneer- 
ing policy, refused to engage public- 
houses as part of the machinery of an 
election. He was satisfied, from his own 
experience, and close study of the Re- 
ports of the Election Commissions, that 
treating was of very little use indeed 
unless public-houses were open on the 
day of election, because the whole 
system culminated upon that day. Upon 
one occasion, a ward in Liverpool was 
contested by a brewer and a teetotaller, 
and the latter sent watchmen wearing 
his colours into the public-houses to take 
down the names of those who were 
brought in to be treated by the other 
side. As the result of this expedient, 
he won the ward from the party which 
had held it nine years. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General would inquire in various parts 
of the country, he would find that all 
who were experienced in electioneering 
thought it would be a good thing to 
close public-houses on the polling-day. 
He trusted that the Bill would be post- 
poned, because no harm would result 
from delay ; but, on the contrary, when 
the Government Bill came under con- 
sideration, a great deal of evidence in 
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favour of this proposal would be forth- 


coming. 

Masor NOLAN said, he did not think 
that such a Bill was necessary at all, at 
least, not in Ireland, where heavy blows 
had been struck at the trade of late, 
in particular, by depriving publicans of 
Sunday profits. He would not say 
whether that had been done rightly or 
wrongly; but, at all events, he felt in- 
clined to object to the Bill being applied 
to Ireland. He did not see, as long as 
elections were legitimately conducted in 
Ireland, why the licensed victuallers 
should be deprived of the profit they 
would ordinarily receive on the day of 
election too. He believed it was a fact 
that it had not been proved that there 
was any drinking in any county election 
in Ireland except one; and, even in that, 
it was not proved that the electors had 
been treated, and it seemed that what 
they drank, they drank at their own 
expense. Therefore, he did not see why 
Irish electors, having come from long 
distances, should be precluded from 
having their glass of spirits or their 
glass of beer, because people in other 
countries had abused that privilege. He 
believed the elections in Ireland would 
be found to be very pure in a general 
sense, and he thought it would be inju- 
dicious to have a special remedy as far 
as counties were concerned. He should 
feel inclined to vote against the Bill, 
unless a more specific case was made 
out for it, in the way of extending it to 
Ireland. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
did not know what course would be 
taken, and did not think anything he 
could say would have influence with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross). He had been looked 
at and referred to as a man of extreme 
views, and rightly so, for his views were 
extremely right; and if he had his way, 
the Bill would go much further, and 
would extend not only to election time, 
but to all the time between one election 
and another. Hon. Members had great 
difficulty in bringing in any measure in 
that House. There were two ways in 
which a reforming Member was treated. 
When a Member brought in a measure 
of reform, he was sure to be told there 
was no use in bit-by-bit legislation ; and 
if he brought in a large Bill, he was 
asked—‘‘ What business have you, an 
audacious private Member, to deal with 
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a question like this, as to which some 
comprehensive measure ought to be 
brought in by the Under Secretary of 
State for the Home Department?” He 
did not think his hon. Friend who intro- 
duced the Bill (Mr. Carbutt) had suffered 
much in the debate that had taken place. 
Notwithstanding the efforts to persuade 
his hon. Friend to adjourn the debate, 
he did not see that that should be done, 
because the arguments which had been 
used had gone pretty much in the line 
that the Bill ought to be withdrawn, on 
the ground that it was not stringent 
enough. He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was 
very much inclined to think that his hon. 
Friend should go on with the Bill, and 
the ingenious appeal of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
did not alter his opinion much; but 
when the late Secretary of State for 
the Home Department backed up the 
Attorney General, he felt no doubt at all, 
for was it not an axiom with all right- 
minded politicians that when the two 
Front Benches agreed there was some- 
thing wrong? When the hon. and 
learned Attorney General said—‘‘ Don’t 
do anything until you get public opinion 
on your side,’’ it might have been thought 
that he was speaking of the Permissive 
Bill, which could come into operation 
only with the assent of public opinion. 
This was a national matter; how were 
they to get at public opinion? Fancy 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
insinuating that the House of Commons 
did not represent the public opinion of 
the country ; it was a most extraordinary 
thing. Why, the Ministers were the 
products of public opinion, and the 
House of Commons was the result of 
public opinion. He (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) would say to the hon. and learned 
Attorney General that public opinion 
was to be got at, not by going into the 
Conference Room and talking to the 
most reasonable licensed victualler he 
ever met with, but by coming to that 
House on a quiet Wednesday afternoon, 
when they were all sober. What more 
did they want? Let them not withdraw 
the Bill, but let a division be taken, so 
that the opinion of the House might be 
known on the subject. There could not 
be a better time to settle the matter. It 
was either right or wrong that public- 
houses should be closed on the polling 
day. They were not going into Com- 
mittee at once; all that they decided by 














the second reading was whether the 
principle was right or not. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General said he 
had a good Bill on the stocks; so he 
had, almost too good a Bill to be carried ; 
and when they came to discuss it he 
would be fortified if the House had as- 
sented to the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr, WARTON said, that the real evil 
they had to deal with was having an 
exaggerated view of possible purity at 
elections. As a matter of fact, they had 
now astandard of impossible purity, and 
they would not get what they required if 
they set up too high a standard. If they 
allowed a moderate amount of beer to be 
drunk, public opinion would go further 
in repressing worse forms of electoral 
corruption. Public opinion was in favour 
of some beer; and it was of more im- 
portance that the beer should be pure 
than that the elections should be pure. 
The public had a right to their beer, and 
it was wrong to deprive them of it. Put 
up with a moderate amount of beer; 
call it corruption, call it cheating, but 
let beer be given, by both sides if they 
liked, provided worse practices were not 
resorted to, and then they could punish 
with greater severity the giving of 
money ; but there was greater difficulty 
in dealing with electoral corruption if 
they puritanically deprived people of 
what they had a right to expect, and 
what public opinion did not think it was 
a very horrible thing they should have. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) de- 
sired, on his own part, to say that he did 
not think the Bill was required in Ireland. 

Mr. CARBUTT, in reply, said, he be- 
lieved that if he went to a division he 
would have a good majority, and if he 
had consulted his own feelings he should 
have gone to a vote. He believed pub- 
lic opinion was on his side, and he 
trusted the provisions of the Bill might 
be incorporated into the hon. and learned 
Attorney General’s Bill. After the de- 
bate that had taken place, and which 
had amply justified him in introducing 
the measure, he felt he had not made it 
stringent enough ; but he did not desire 
to interfere unduly with business or 
social arrangements. ‘Trusting, how- 
ever, that hon. Members would support 
him when they got into Committee on 
the Bill of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, he would agree to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday 25th 
April. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATION ACT (1869) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bi11 25.] 
(Mr. William Fowler, Mr. Rylands, Mr. Waiter 
James, Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. W. FOWLER, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it was identically the same as 
a measure which was carried through 
that House with the support ofa Liberal 
Government in 1872. Its object was to 
equalize the municipal representation of 
boroughs by taking representatives from 
districts which had greatly decreased 
since the Municipal Corporation Act 
passed, and allowing them to be given 
to the districts which had increased in 
population. Under the present law, 
however great the change in a borough 
might be with regard to the wards, no 
alteration could be made unless two- 
thirds of the Council applied to the Privy 
Council for inquiry and re-arrangement 
of the wards. This, which the pro- 
visions of the Bill would reduce to one- 
third, sometimes could not be done, and 
boroughs had then to come to Parlia- 
ment for Private Bills at great expense; 
and that, he thought—especially in the 
case of small boroughs—was a cause of 
unnecessary trouble and expense. In 
Cambridge, Leeds, Bradford, Liverpool, 
and other places, there were great 
anomalies in ward representation which 
would be redressed if the Bill were 
passed, to the second reading of which 
he hoped the House would now agree. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. William Fowler.) 


Mr. COURTNEY agreed with the 
hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. 
Fowler) that the Bill was similar to that 
approved of by the Government in 1872. 
The present Government approved en- 
tirely ofthe objects of the measure ; and, 
on their part, he had pleasure in assent- 
ing to the Motion of his hon. Friend. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 31st March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brrr—Second Reading— 
Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ireland) (56). 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 56.) 
(The Lord 0’ Hagan.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorp O’HAGAN, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the main object of the measure was to 
extend jurisdiction in bankruptcy to 
County Courts in Ireland. The Bill had 
already passed through their Lordships’ 
House twice, and on each occasion its 
provisions had been explained. In the 
House of Commons the measure had 
been unfortunate. He would not trouble 
their Lordships by explaining the prin- 
ciples of the measure a third time, and 
would simply move the second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord O° Hagan.) 


Eart CAIRNS expressed gratification 
that the noble and learned Lord had in- 
troduced his Bill again, and hoped that 
it would be more successful in the other 
House on its third introduction. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House 7Zo-morrow. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS)—THE PEACE AR- 
RANGEMENTS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Kart CAIRNS, in rising to call the 
attention of the House to the arrange- 
ments recently made by Her Majesty’s 
Government with the Boers, as appear- 
ing in the communications (telegraphic) 
respecting South Africa, and to ask 
for explanations, said: My Lords, it is 
now nearly three months since Par- 
liament met. During that time, owing 
probably to the pressure of other Busi- 
ness, very little has been said of a subject 
which has, nevertheless, greatly occu- 
pied the public mind—the state of affairs 
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in South Africa, and especially in the 
Transvaal. We were informed at the 
beginning of the Session, in the Most 
Gracious Speech from the Throne, that 
there had been arising in the Transvaal, 
and that military operations were in pro- 
gress for the purpose of suppressing that 
rising, and vindicating the authority of 
the Crown. After that we heard of suc- 
cessive disasters to the British Forces. 
There had been, before the end of the 
year, an attack upon the 94th Regiment 
at Madder’s Spruit ; then in January the 
reverse at Lang’s Nek; and in Feb- 
ruary, first the battle at Ingogo, and 
subsequently the defeat at Majuba. 
We then heard that reinforcements had 
been rapidly and energetically prepared 
and sent forward to retrieve these dis- 
asters, and that a General, who had won 
his laurels in the East, had been sent out 
to command the reinforcements, and to 
co-operate with another General, hardly 
less trusted, who had already arrived on 
the scene. In these circumstances, the 
spirit of the country was sustained. They 
put trust in the exertions which were 
being made, and they relied upon the 
assurance they had received from the 
Government that the authority of the 
Crown would be vindicated. We then 
heard that there were arrangements and 
negotiations in progress. The Govern- 
ment naturally had a right to decline to 
enter upon any discussion of those nego- 
tiations while they still were in progress ; 
and, on the other hand, it would have 
been wrong to press the Government for 
any information at that stage of the pro- 
ceedings. But still the public relied on 
the assurance they had received, and in 
this House we had obtained a still further 
assurance. The noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies (the Earl 
of Kimberley), when the subject was 
mentioned on the 21st of February, told 
us that— 

“Her Majesty’s Government have taken such 
steps as seemed to them best calculated to pro- 
mote a satisfactory settlement, and to spare the 
effusion of blood, consistently with the honour 
of the British Crown.’”’—[3 Hansard, cclviii. 
1345-6. ] 

As the Speech from the Throne had 
announced that the authority of the 
Crown would be vindicated, so we under- 
stood that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies desired to assure us that the 
honour of the Crown was involved in 
vindicating that authority. Then we re- 
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ceived the information that the arrange- 
ments were concluded and that a peace 
had been made. The idea of peace and 
of a cessation of hostilities is always 
so welcome that we were disposed to 
hail with satisfaction the news of this 
arrangement, and of this peace ; and we 
naturally imagined that, although the 
terms were not known, yet when they 
came to be known it would be found that 
they fully redeemed the promises which 
had been made by the Crown. Her 
Majesty’s Government have now laid 
upon the Table the telegraphic Papers 
connected with this arrangement. I do 
not know how much of the satisfaction 
which first was felt any longer re- 
mains. Some details there are which 
still are wanting; and with regard to 
those details my object is to ask the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies to favour 
us with some information on matters 
on which we are left in doubt by the 
Papers before us. But the leading fea- 
tures of the arrangement are clear, and 
although it may not be the time, until 
every detail has been supplied, for your 
Lordships to pronounce any formal 
opinion upon the peace that has been 
concluded ; still, I think Her Majesty’s 
Government have a right to know, when 
the Papers have been, as far as they 
have been, laid before us, what is the 
opinion which may be entertained by us 
with regard to this arrangement; and 
they would be entitled to say they natu- 
rally concluded, when so much informa- 
tion was laid before us, that we were 
satisfied with that which had been done 
when we expressed no dissatisfaction. 

I will ask your Lordships to remember 
what the state of affairs was at the com- 
mencement of the Session. It was on the 
20th of December that the affair which 
some people called, and not incorrectly, 
a massacre at Madder’s Spruit took 
place. A portion of the 94th Regi- 
ment was on its march under the com- 
mand of Colonel Anstruther. I do not 
stop, however, to consider at this mo- 
ment the precise nature of the occurrence 
which took place; but your Lordships re- 
member that in the result some 70 or 80 
out of a force of 157 were killed, and 
that several, if not all, of the officers 
were among the number. After this an 
appeal was made to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies from the Colony 
of Natal. Your Lordships will find in 
the Blue Book which was presented to 
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Parliament in February a communica- 
tion which was made to the Secretary of 
State on the 29th of December through 
Sir George Strahan. A deputation of 
the Legislature of Natal and others re- 
quested Sir George to send to the Secre- 
tary of State a resolution by telegraph. 
It was in these terms— 

“A deputation, composed of 15 Members of 
the Legislature and others, Mr. Merriman 
spokesman, request me to send the following 
resolution by telegraph :—‘ That this deputa- 
tion, in common with the rest of South Africa, 
deplores the unhappy state of affairs now exist- 
ing across the Vaal River, and ventures to urge 
upon Her Majesty’s Government that, in order 
to effect a settlement of the differences which 
have arisen and to establish tranquillity, it is 
desirable that some person acquainted with the 
feelings and opinions of the inhabitants of 
South Africa should be appointed as a Special 
Commissioner to the Transvaal territory to in- 
quire into and report upon the exact position of 
affairs, the feelings and wishes of those inte- 
rested, and what arrangements would be most 
advantageous to the country and most likely to 
reconcile the inhabitants to the Government of 
the Queen; and the deputation would further 
respectfully suggest that the Chief Justice of 
the Cape Colony, Sir John H. De Villiers, pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree the qualifications 
required for such an office.’”’ 


That was a proposal which at that time, 
I think, was not unnatural. It was one 
which might well have been enter- 
tained; and if this eminent person, who 
is said to possess the confidence of all 
the parties there, and who, indeed, is one 
of the three Commissioners recently se- 
lected, had been appointed at that time, 
it is possible that we might have been 
spared much of what has occurred. But 
the view of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies at the time was different. 
He replied, by telegraph, on the 30th 
of December, to Sir George Strahan as 
follows :— 

“Tnform the deputation that, while fully ap- 
preciating their motives, we do not think the 
present moment will be opportune for sending 
a Special Commissioner to the Transvaal.’”’ 


That was the opinion of the Secretary 
of State at that time. I think we 
shall find the ground of that opinion 
appearing again in the Most Gracious 
Speech from the Throne. The same 
motives which led the noble Earl to 
conceive that December was not the 
proper time to meet the proposal which 
had been made probably influenced Her 
Majesty’s Government in putting into 
the mouth of Her Majesty the words of 
the Speech from the Throne. Parlia- 
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ment met on the 6th of January; and I 
will ask your attention to these words, 
which were then addressed from the 
Throne to your Lordships— 

‘‘A rising in the Transvaal has recently im- 

posed upon me the duty of taking military 
measures with a view to the prompt vindication 
of my authority ; and has of necessity set aside 
for the time any plan for securing to the Euro- 
pean settlers that full control over their own 
local affairs, without prejudice to the interests 
of the natives, which I had been desirous to 
confer.’’ 
In the Address presented by your Lord- 
ships in answer to that Most Gracious 
Speech you thanked Her Majesty for 
the information we had received, that 
the authority of the Crown would be 
promptly vindicated, and that not until 
that was done could the time arrive for 
conferring the boon upon the European 
settlers that was indicated in the latter 
part of the sentence which I have just 
read. ‘Rising in the Transvaal,” of 
course, means a rebellion or insurrec- 
tion; and I now wish to ask the Se- 
cretary of State whether the authority 
of the Crown has been promptly vin- 
dicated in the Transvaal? Has the 
action at Lang’s Nek promptly vindi- 
cated the authority of the Crown? Has 
the reverse at Ingogo? Has the disas- 
ter at the Majuba? I wish to ask the 
Secretary of State whether he conceives 
that after these occurrences the autho- 
rity of the Crown stood in a higher 
and better position than on the 6th of 
January last; and if it did not, what 
has become of your prompt vindication 
of the authority of the Crown? But 
I wish to call your Lordships’ attention 
to the second part of the sentence. The 
duty of vindicating the authority of the 
Crown has, it is stated— 

‘* Set aside for the time any plan for securing 
to the European settlers that full control over 
their own local affairs, without prejudice to the 
interests of the natives, which I had been de- 
sirous to confer.”’ 

Do these words, I ask, in the mouth of 
the Sovereign, point to a cession of ter- 
ritory? Do they point to an abandon- 
ment of territory? Do they point toa 
dismemberment of the Empire? When 
the Government, through the mouth of 
the Sovereign upon the Throne, speak 
of conferring free institutions upon a 
portion of the British Dominions, it is 
understood that the Sovereignty of Her 
Majesty over that portion of the Empire 


is retained ; that while there may be an 
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alteration in the form of government, 
the Sovereignty remains where it stood 
before. I challenge Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to produce any instance in 
any State Paper in existence where 
words of this kind in a Speech from the 
Throne were used to indicate or denote 
the dismemberment of the Empire— 
that is to say, abandon the country, 
and leave it free to establish a Re- 
public or any form of government they 
pleased. Upon those words in Her 
Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech I have 
a few questions to put to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. Is the arrange- 
ment spoken of in the Speech from the 
Throne, and which was at that time con- 
templated by the Government, the same 
as that which has now actually been 
made with regard to the Transvaal? If 
it is not—if it is a different arrangement 
—will the Secretary of State allow me 
further to ask him, when. did the change 
in the opinions of the Government take 
place, and why? If, on the other hand, 
the Secretary of State says it is the same 
arrangement which was contemplated 
by the Government at the time of Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech, I wish to 
know why was that arrangement mis- 
described in the words I have read? 
Why was Parliament, I will not say 
left in ignorance, but misled as to what 
was intended by the Government? Why 
were words put into the mouth of our 
Most Gracious Sovereign which, accord- 
ing to every interpretation of words 
coming from such a source, meant 
that the Sovereignty of the Transvaal 
was to be retained. ButI have a fur- 
ther question to ask. If the arrange- 
ment which_has actually been made is 
that contemplated at the time of Her 
Majesty’s Most Gracious Speech, and if 
the authority of the Crown has not been 
vindicated, I want to know what we 
have been fighting about in the interval? 
If this arrangement is what was intended, 
why did you not give it at once? Why 
did you spend the treasure of the country, 
and, still more, why did you shed the 
blood of the country like water, only to 
give at the end what you had intended 
to give at the beginning? We know 
that there are those who have lost in the 
Transvaal that which was dearer to them 
than the light of their eyes. They have 
been consoled with the reflection that the 
brave men who died, died fighting for 
their Queen and their country. Are the 
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mourners now to be told that those men 
were fighting only for a country which 
the Government had determined to aban- 
don, and that they were fighting for a 
Queen who was no longer to be the 
Sovereign of that country ? 

But let us go a little further into the 
history of this matter. I wish to know 
when it was that the idea in the mind 
of the Government of vindicating the 
authority of the Crown was abandoned ? 
There is a very remarkable passage in 
one of the Orders issued by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to Sir George 
Colley. On the 5th of February the Se- 
cretary of State telegraphed Sir George 
Colley in these words— 

“T think it right to intimate to you, as you 
have instructions to assume the functions of 
Governor when you are able to enter the Trans- 
vaal, that whenever you may succeed in re- 
establishing the Queen’s authority there, all 
questions affecting the future administration and 
settlement of the country, as well as questions 
as to dealing with those who have taken part 
against the Government, should be reserved by 
you for the consideration of Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment,.”’ 


That is a very instructive telegram. It 
shows at once the construction put at 
that time by the Government upon the 
Most Gracious Speech from the Throne ; 
and that construction is, I think, exactly 
that which ought to be put upon it. 
The re-establishment of the Queen’s 
authority in the Transvaal was the task 
which the Government put before Sir 
George Colley, and the re-establishment 
of the Queen’s authority was the vin- 
dication of that authority. But what 
becomes of these instructions? The 
next thing we have is a communication 
from the President of the Orange Free 
State—Mr. Brand. How Mr. Brand 
came to be set in motion I do not know, 
and it is not my business to conjec- 
ture. There are various theories on 
this subject; but I take what I find 
in these Papers. On the 5th of Feb- 
ruary, the day on which the Secre- 
tary of State telegraphed to Sir George 
Colley, a proposal came from Mr. Brand 
through Sir George Colley that the 
Boers should not be treated as rebels 
‘if they submitted.”” How was that re- 
ceived by the Secretary of State? We 
are here on the first step of a descending 
scale, which is of an interesting charac- 
ter. The Secretary of State adopts the 
expression of ‘‘submission.” He tele- 
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“T have received your telegram of the 5th. 
Inform Mr. Brand that Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment will be ready to give ali reasonable guaran. 
tees as to the treatment of the Boers after 
submission.”’ 


The question, consequently, now comes 
to be, What was meant by the submis- 
sion of the Boers.? Well, the submission 
of rebels means, I apprehend, that they 
should lay down their arms, and that 
they should give up the strong places 
which they occupy in opposition to the 
Queen. Unless these things are done, 
there is no submission at all. But to 
continue the history of the matter, 
which is very curious. On the same day 
—that is to say, the 5th of February— 
took place the battle of the Ingogo, and 
from that day the word ‘ submission” 
disappears from the telegrams. It never 
occurs again. On the 16th of February 
I find a telegram from the Secretary of 
State to Sir Evelyn Wood, in these 
terms— 

“Tnform Kruger that if Boers will desist 
from armed opposition ’’ (there is no reference to 
submission now) “ we shall be quite ready to ap- 
point Commissioners with extensive powers, who 
may develop the scheme referred to in my tele- 
gram to you of the 8th inst. Add that if this 
proposal is accepted, you are authorized to agree 
to suspension of hostilities on our part.” 


Submission is now removed out of the 
question. The proposal now is that the 
Boers should cease from armed opposi- 
tion. Now, I want to know, what isthe 
meaning of the Boers ceasing from armed 
opposition? What were the Boers doing? 
The Boers were in tho Transvaal. Our 
garrisons were beleaguered there. Our 
forces were marching up to relieve our 
garrisons, and to re-establish our au- 
thority in the Transvaal. The Boers 
were opposing the advance of our troops. 
That was the position of things. We 
were moving; they were opposing. ‘If 
the Boers would desist from armed oppo- 
sition.” The meaning of that is that 
our troops were no longer to be inter- 
fered with, that they were to continue 
their march, that the garrisons were to 
be relieved, and that our troops were 
to establish authority in the Transvaal. 
But nothing of the kind was intended, 
and nothing of the kind was done. 
That was what embarrassed Sir George 
Colley, and he said— ‘I understand 
what this means if we are to go on 
and the Boers are to cease ; but do you 
mean that we are to cease, and that that 
is to be the way in which opposition is 
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to come to an end?” Sir George Colley 
asks very naturally the question—‘‘ Am 
I to leave our garrisons isolated? Is 
that what you mean by the Boers ceasing 
from armed opposition?’’ These are his 
words— 

“Latter part of your telegram to Wood not 
understood. There can be no hostilities if no 
resistance is made; but am I to leave Lang’s 
Nek, in Natal territory, in Boer occupation, and 
our garrisons isolated and short of provisions, or 
occupy former and relieve latter ?” 


The Secretary of State answers that the 
garrisons should be free to provision 
themselves, and peaceful intercourse with 
them allowed; but he adds— 


‘“We do not mean that you should march to 
the relief of the garrisons, or occupy Lang’s 
Nek, if the arrangement proceeds.” 


What was the consequence? Did oppo- 
sition cease? Opposition, my Lords, tri- 
umphed ; it was we who ceased. ‘‘ Op- 
position’ had nothing to go on for; it 
got everything it wanted. We now 
come to the battle of Majuba on the 
26th of February. What was the 
advice of Sir Evelyn Wood under the 
circumstances? Did he say—‘‘Cease 
from opposition ; let nothing more be 
done?” Would that be very like Sir 
Evelyn Wood? He gave some very 
striking and pointed advice to Her 
Majesty’s Government. That advice 
your Lordships will find at page 21 
of the White Book which I hold in 
my hand. He says— 

‘* Reflecting on similar struggles in history, 
T do not attach much importance to punishing 
leaders, as did Sir George Colley, though I 
would not recommend allowing them to remain 
in Transvaal, nor would I accept them as repre- 
sentatives of people. In discussing settlement 
of country my constant endeavour shall be to 
carry out the spirit of your orders; but, con- 
sidering the disasters we have sustained, I think 
the happiest result will be that, after accelerat- 
ing successful action which I hope to fight in 
about 14 days, the Boers should disperse without 
any guarantee, and then many now undoubtedly 
coerced will readily settle down.” 


Sir Evelyn Wood knew that re-inforce- 
ments were at hand, the strength of the 
position he was occupying, and he spoke 
as anyone, humanly speaking, would 
have spoken under the circumstances, 
with the perfect certainty of the success 
of the exertions which he was ready to 
make. I think it cannot be doubted 
by any person that when our re-inforce- 
ments came up there would have been 
no bloodshed, and that the matter would 
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have been settled with, probably, hardly 
any exchange of hostilities. But, at all 
events, that was the opinion of Sir 
Evelyn Wood; but no notice seems to 
have been taken of it by the Govern- 
ment at home. The phrase about 
ceasing from armed opposition was 
repeated and repeated in every tele- 
gram from that time from Downing 
Street, and nothing else. The first vari- 
ation of the phrase, so far as I can find, 
came not from Downing Street, but 
from Mr. Kruger. The Boers are very 
shrewd men. They are not misled by 
captivating phrases; and what did Mr. 
Kruger think of this phrase—‘“ Cease 
from armed opposition?’ He put a 
construction on it which your Lordships 
will find at page 28. He said— 

“‘ We are very grateful for the declaration in 

the name of Her Majesty’s Government that, 
under certain conditions, they are inclined to 
cease hostilities.” 
It is not the Boers, you will observe, 
it is the Government who are inclined 
to cease from hostilities. Mr. Kruger 
quite understood the telegram ; he read 
between the lines; he is a clever man, 
and he does not talk about the Boers 
ceasing opposition, but of the disposition 
of the English Government to take that 
course. But what, let me ask, was the 
final basis on which Mr. Kruger came 
into this arrangement? There was no 
repudiation of the construction which he 
put on the offer of the Government. 
As your Lordships will find at page 25, 
he would have nothing whatever to do 
with the telegram of the Secretary of 
State of February 8; and the reason he 
gives is that if he accepted it, it would be 
like admitting that the Boers were in 
the wrong. Hespeaks of holding to Sir 
George Colley’s telegram of the 16th of 
February, a letter of the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, another telegram of the 12th of 
February, and a letter of the 29th of 
January. These are four documents 
which Mr. Kruger puts forward, and he 
says that it is upon the footing of these 
four documents that he is prepared to 
enter into negotiations. Here 1 may say 
that I have a question to put to the 
Secretary of State which is of some im- 
portance. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: It may 
be well to inform the noble and learned 
Earl at once that I have never been put 
in possession of the telegram of the 16th 
of February, nor the letter of the 21st, 
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That of the 29th of January I only saw 
in the newspapers. 
Eart CAIRNS: Nothing can be fur- 
ther from my intention than to suggest 
that the Secretary of State is in posses- 
sion of those documents. I know his 
candour too well to doubt that if they 
were in his possession he would have 
laid them on the Table. But there is 
something more important. This tele- 
gram was brought to the notice of the 
Secretary of State, in which Mr. Kruger 
says—‘‘ Now, understand, I am going 
to enter into negotiations with you on the 
footing of these four documents.” The 
Secretary of State says he has not got the 
documents ; but without them ow could 
he know how the negotiations were to be 
conducted, or what Mr. Kruger meant? 
Why did not the noble Ear) say, the 
moment he got this telegram—‘‘ I do not 
know what you refer to; you speak of 
documents which ought to be in the pos- 
session of the Government, but which 
are not.”” But I pass to something still 
moreimportant. What is the final state- 
ment of Mr. Kruger in his telegram ? 
It is this, that the only basis on, which 
he will enter into negotiations is the 
restoration of the Republic. Short of 
that he says he will not treat ; and with 
that document before them the Govern- 
ment, if they entered into negotiations, 
of course did so on the terms of Mr. 
Kruger, which embraced the restoration 
of the Republic. That is the common 
sense of the matter, whether you are 
dealing with Boers or Englishmen. So 
much for the history of the transaction. 
These then, my Lords, are the six stages 
ofthe ‘‘ Surrender’s Progress;”’ they are 
almost worthy of the pencil of a Hogarth. 
There is, first, a patriotic and almost 
passionate determination to vindicate 
and restore the authority of the Crown. 
In the second place, comes a lower offer 
—let there be at least submission on the 
art of the Boers. Thirdly, we reach, 
y this ladder of degradation, a still 
lower platform—no longer vindication 
of the authority of the Crown, no longer 
submission, but cessation from armed 
opposition with a strong intimation 
that there would be nothing to oppose. 
What comes next? The advice of your 
General to settle the country by acting 
on your military power, and that advice 
disregarded. Mr. Kruger then comes 
upon the scene, and his view is—‘‘ It is 
you, and not we, who are to cease from 
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hostilities.” And what is the last? Mr. ~ 
Kruger again says—‘‘ Cease from hos- 
tilities ; go into negotiation, but only on 
the terms of our having everything we 
ever asked for, including the restoration 
of the Republic.” 

Well, now I come tothe terms of this 
surrender. In the first place, I have 
a question to ask as to the authority 
of the persons with whom you are treat- 
ing. Have you thought who they are 
who were negotiating with you and with 
whom you have made your agreement ? 
What are we told about this in the 
Papers before us? The first intimation 
we have is the view of Sir Evelyn Wood, 
who, asI said just now, stated that he 
would not treat with Mr. Joubert or Mr. 
Kruger. He did not accept them as the 
representatives of the people. That was 
his view. What was the view of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies? He 
did not agree with the view of Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and answered him in these words 
—‘‘ We should make no exception as to 
the persons with whom we will negotiate, 
requiring only that they should be duly 
authorized representatives of the Boers, 
with power to act on their behalf.” 
How were they duly authorized? Will 
the Secretary of State inform us? I am 
bound to say, on behalf of Messrs. 
Kruger and Joubert, that they seem to 
havevery great doubt about their own au- 
thority. They at every turn te!l you that 
they are shaking in their shoes for fear 
their acts will be repudiated bythe Boers. 
And what, finally, did they say to Sir 
Evelyn Wood ? Sir Evelyn Wood said— 

‘¢ They asked had I the power to recognize 
him (Kruger) as representing the Boer Govern- 
ment, and did I represent the English? I re- 
plied ‘ Yes.’” 

Well, it was quite true that Sir Evelyn 
Wood represented the English ; but had 
he the power to accept Kruger as repre- 
senting the Boer Government? The Se- 
cretary of State required that the persons 
with whom we should negotiate should 
be duly authorized. I find no authority 
whatever. This is not a mere techni- 
cality ; I should think very little of the 
point ifit were. It is a matter of very 
considerable importance. Mr. Kruger 
is undoubtedly very apprehensive as 
to whether his acts will not be re- 
pudiated. We see every day in the 
ordinary channels of information that 
the opinion commonly entertained in the 
neighbourhood is that it is likely there 
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will be a civil war, and that there are 
two parties, if not more, in the country. 
Well, if there should be a civil war, 
which side are we going to take? 
Are we going to side with the loyal 
Boers against the Triumvirate, or with 
the Triumvirate against the loyal Boers ? 
Suppose that everything that Kruger 
has done should be disavowed, what is 
to happen? If this were a matter that 
would be finished and done with when 
done, I could understand our being 
ready to run some risk. But this 
is an arrangement which is to run on 
for six months. There are all sorts of 
things to be done under it, and if these 
things are not done the arrangement 
will not be of the slightest value to us. 
If it comes to pass that the acts of those 
who made this arrangement are re- 
pudiated, we shall have no power to 
insist upon the performance of any of 
the things to be done under it. Is it 
consistent with the dignity or with the 
interest of this country to accept the 
words of a Triumvirate who have with 
considerable violence seized upon the 
government, and to assume that they 
have authority to bind all the inhabit- 
ants of that country ? 

Now, let me come to the terms. The 
first is—‘‘The right of the Transvaal 
people to complete self-government.” I 
want, in the first place, to know how it 
came to pass that this term, conceding 
at once complete self-government—as 
it is called—was made by Sir Evelyn 
Wood? I think something has dropped 
out here—some Paper is missing. Of 
course, I do not mean to say that the 
Secretary of State has it; but it must 
be somewhere. But how does the matter 
stand according to the evidence of the 
Book before us? The Secretary of 
State, on March 12, said—‘‘ The Com- 
mission would be authorized to consider 
the following points;’’ and the first is 
‘‘complete self-government under British 
suzerainty.”” The Commission would be 
authorized to do that—that is to say, 
that when the Commission was appointed 
it would take the matter into considera- 
tion, and determine whether there should 
be self-government, and in what form. 
I suppose that is the meaning of the 
words. Well, what happened next? 


Your Lordships will remember Mr. 
Kruger’s communication, in which he 
says—‘‘ I am going into the conference 
upon the basis of the restoration of the 
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ey. ge and upon no other basis.” I 
find on the part of the Secretary of State 
neither any acceptance of what Mr. 
Kruger said nor any repudiation of it— 
nothing about it. The next step is the 
stipulation by Sir Evelyn Wood that 
there should be complete self-govern- 
ment. Now, when did the Secretary of 
State authorize that stipulation to be 
made? What he did authorize was that 
the Commission should consider it. What 
is done is that the stipulation is, with- 
out any reference to the Commission, 
actually made and agreed to. I know 
Sir Evelyn Wood pretty well, and I 
am satisfied that he never went an 
inch beyond the authority given him. 
What I want to know is the way 
in which the authority was given him. 
Will the Secretary of State give us 
the information? Is the Secretary of 
State, or is he not, the head of the 
Colonial Office? Is somebody else 
conducting these negotiations? I trust 
we may have an explanation of this 
matter for the sake of Sir Evelyn Wood, if 
for no other reason. My next observation 
is this. We have got here the term ‘‘com- 
plete self-government to be given to the 
Boers.” Those are not Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s words. He is a soldier who 
does not use jargon of that kind. He 
talks plain English, and never called 
the abandonment of the territory of the 
Crown and the setting up of a Republic 
complete self-government. That is not 
what a soldier would call it. I think it 
is impossible not to see what these terms 
were inserted for. Their insertion is an 
effort—a feeble effort—to square what 
was done with the words of the Most 
Gracious Speech from the Throne. If 
you had said what was true—I mean 
what was accurate—you would have 
said—‘‘The Transvaal is ceded to the 
Boers; the annexation is cancelled ; the 
Republic is restored, and the Queen has 
no longer anything to say to the terri- 
tory.” That is the English of what is 
being done. Who can doubt that that 
is the real effect of these transactions ? 
The Transvaal at this moment is the 
property of the Crown. When this 
Treaty is carried out, the Transvaal will 
cease to be the property of the Crown. 
Is that not dismemberment of the Em- 
pire? Is that not cession of territory ? 
Is that not abandonment of the Domi- 
nions of the Queen? And, forsooth, 
you call this, as if you were giving free 
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institutions to a Colony, local self-go- 
vernment! My Lords, you are giving 
Ireland a pretty lesson as to what you 
mean by local self-government. Our 
fellow-subjects across the Channel are 
very fond of using that term. Take 
care that you do not teach them it has 
a meaning which will make them still 
fonder of it. 

But, now, I have something more to 
say upon the subject of this cession 
of territory. I do not desire to raise 
any legal question at this moment; 
but I wish to enter my protest 
against this straining and stretching of 
the Prerogative of the Crown. We 
have heard a good deal of late years in 
the way of charge against straining 
the Prerogative of the Crown. Take 
care, lest you strain it as it has 
never been strained hefore. I want to 
know what right the Crown has to aban- 
don territory? Itisavery difficult ques- 
tion, about which a good deal could be 
said. I recollect what was done in the 
case of the Orange Free State. There 
was much doubt entertained as to how 
that State was to be given up, and in 
great doubt the Secretary of State at 
the time determined, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, to repeal 
Letters Patent by an Order in Council 
and not to ask for an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Butin the case of the Orange 
Free State there had been no war, 
and the Imperial Parliament had never 
legislated upon the subject. In the 
case of the Transvaal the subjects of the 
Queen were in rebellion, and the Eng- 
lish Parliament had stepped in and had 
voted money and legislated in a form 
which embraced the Transvaal. But, 
my Lords, do you recollect what was 
done 100 years ago in the case of 
the American States? Did the Orown 
cede those States by its Prerogative ? 
Look back at the Statutes. You will 
find there an Act of Parliament which 
authorized the Crown to cede those 
States; and until that Act was passed 
the Crown was not authorized to treat 
with the rebels and to cede that terri- 
tory. MyLords, Idonot wish to encumber 
the case with any further argument upon 
the point; but I desire to express my 
grave doubts as to the course which the 
Government are pursuing. If they are 
right by the letter—which I doubt— 
they are certainly grievously straining 
the spirit of the Prerogative. 
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Well, now I come to the next term— 
‘‘Protection for the Natives of the 
Transvaal.’ Protection for the Natives 
of the Transvaal! That is indeed some- 
thing to provide for. The Commission, 
we are told, at page 7, will have to 
consider what securities shall be taken 
as to the future treatment of the Na- 
tives. What “ securities?’’ Now, my 
Lords, let me say a few words upon 
this question. What are ‘the Natives 
of the Transvaal?’’ There seems to be 
some doubt about their number. Nobody 
says they are less than 400,000; some 
say 500,000. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: About 
700,000. 

Kart CAIRNS: I believe the number 
is nearer 700,000; but I wished to be 
under the mark. These 400,000, or 
500,000, or 600,000, or 700,000 are now 
subjects of the Crown of England, and, 
beyond all doubt, so far as they are 
concerned they desire to remain sub- 
jects of the Crown. The Commission, 
you say, is to consider how they are 
to be protected. But what are they to 
be protected against? There is one 
thing they have to be protected from, 
which we find described in a despatch 
of the Administrator, Sir Owen Lanyon. 
The way in which he describes their 
state is this—your Lordships will find 
it on page 6 of his Letters— 


“ The unfortunate natives have suffered most 
from this outbreak because of their loyalty to 
Her Majesty. Numerous instances have been 
reported in which they have been wantonly shot 
down. They have been forced to work in the 
camps, and their property and cattle taken to 
supply the commissariat of men who had large 
flocks and herds of their own to draw upon. 
Were anything needed to show the necessity of 
Her Majesty’s rule over the Transvaal it would 
be found in the reign of terror which exists and 
the sufferings which have been imposed upon 
these unfortunate natives.” 


But that is not by any mean all. What 
is the history of these Boers? In the 
years 1833-4-5, after Great Britain had 
abolished slavery, the Boers fretted 
against the restraints of our law of 
freedom, and they left the Cape Colony, 
in which they had been living, and 
‘‘ trekked,’’ as it is called, over the bor- 
der and went up beyond the Vaal. In the 
year 1852 a Treaty was made. We knew 
what their habits were ; that they were 
slave-owners ; that it was agreeable to 
their notion of right. The Sand River 
Convention was made in 1852. One of 
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the terms was that there was to be no 
slavery north of a certain limit. My 
Lords, you know that that term of the 
Convention has been continuously and 
systematically disregarded. The Boers 
have practised slavery. My Lords, they 
practise it now in a way which is ex- 
tremely formidable to deal with, because 
it is not as if the moral sentiment of the 
people were against slavery, and only 
certain wrong-doers were violating the 
law. But the Boers have not brought 
the mild and beneficent influence of 
Christianity to bear upon their under- 
standing of Holy Writ. They go back 
to the Old Testament, and they find in 
it—or they think they find in it—a jus- 
tification for these practices; and they 
hold that if slavery is not a Divine 
institution it is at least permitted. 
What is the practice of these people? I 
take one authority—I might adduce 50 
from the Blue Books, but I select one 
authority from one of the Blue Books, 
which isa statement given by an unpre- 
judiced witness—it is from a Colonial 
newspaper, Zhe Cape Argus— 

‘The whole world may know it, for it is true, 
and investigation will only bring out the horrible 
details, that through the whole course of this 
Republic’s existence, it has acted in contra- 
vention of the Sand River Convention; and 
slavery has occurred, not only here and there 
in isolated cases, but, as an unbroken practice, 
has been one of the peculiar institutions of the 
country, mixed up with all its social and politi- 
cal life. It has been at the root of most of its 
wars ; it has been carried on regularly even in 
the times of peace.” 


That description seems to me to be of 
great and grave importance. But, my 
Lords, even in the legislation of this 
people you will find sanctioned that 
which is, under a thin disguise, actual 
slavery. The disguise is the guardian- 
ship of orphans. In the Transvaal it 
would appear, as someone has said, as 
if all the Black children were orphans. 
Every child which they can get hold of 
is subjected to that which, in their views, 
is perfectly legitimate. We heard in 
this House only three weeks ago, from 
the lips of the Secretary of State himself, 
the story of the Boer Chief who brought 
home over the border, or from some 
other quarter, 32 Kaffir girls, whom he 
sold fur 10s. apiece in his own neigh- 
bourhood. Now, my Lords, this is the 
nation you have to deal with. These 
are the 400,000, 500,000, 600,000, or 
700,000 people whom you have to pro- 
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tect. This is the system against which 
you have to protect them. My Lords, 
this country has made great sacrifices, 
great exertions for the purpose of sup- 
pressing or extirpating slavery. I shall 
be surprised, indeed, if this country 
tolerates the handing back into that 
which is really a liability to slavery 
a nation of hundreds of thousands of 
people who, at this moment, are free 
British subjects. If this thing is to be 
done, at all events, it shall not be done 
in a corner. It shall be done in the light 
of day; and, as far as my feeble voice 
ean reach, I will endeavour to explain 
and expose the real character of the 
act which is to be done. Well, but 
you say, the Commission is to consider 
the question of the treatment of the 
Natives. What can the Commission do? 
What is the protection which these peo- 
ple require? Recollect what the Trans- 
vaal is. It is a country larger than 
France. Homesteads are scattered over 
the country 20 or 30 miles, or much more, 
apart from each other. And what you 
have to watch over and superintend is 
what goes on in each of these homesteads. 
My Lords, how is that to be done? Are 
you going to occupy the country with an 
armed occupation? What less are you 
going to do? There is one protection, 
and one only, which can avail for the 
protection of the Coloured people. That 
is the protection of Courts of Justice, 
deriving their authority from the British 
Crown, and supported by the power of 
the British Crown. Unless every Native 
of the Transvaal can come before an 
British Court of Justice and say, “I 
am a free man, or a free boy, or a free 
girl, and I demand the protection of the 
British Crown as a British subject ’’— 
until that can be done, day after day, 
there can be no protection for the Native 
inhabitants of the country. My Lords, 
I read just now from the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne some words which I did 
not think at the time had the meaning 
which it now appears they bear. It 
is the passage which speaks of securing 
the rights of European settlers ‘‘ with- 
out prejudice to the interests of the 
Natives.’ Without prejudice! It ends 
like a lawyer’s letter. My Lords, is 
it possible that the annihilation of 
the rights of 700,000 British subjects 
in the matter of freedom is to be 
spoken of as an arrangement which 
is not to prejudice the rights of the 
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Natives? My Lords, I recollect when 
this country was greatly moved at cer- 
tain instructions from the Admiralty, 
which were supposed to imply that a 
slave who took refuge in an English 
ship might be surrendered to his owner. 
Has this country so altered its views 
with regard to slavery that it will per- 
mit hundreds of thousands of British 
subjects to be handed back to a system 
which really is slavery as much any 
slavery that ever prevailed in the world ? 

What comes next? ‘‘The control of 
foreign relations is to be reserved.” 
What, my Lords, is the meaning of 
that term? I know what this term 
means in the Congress Halls of Vienna, 
or Berlin, or Paris, or London. What I 
want to know is the meaning of the term 
as applied to a half-civilized race like the 
Boers. What are the foreign relations 
of the Boers? Do you mean their re- 
lations with Portugal? We do not want 
them reserved, because Portugal is our 
ally. What are the foreign relations of 
the Boers? I will tell your Lordships 
what they are. The foreign relations of 
the Boers are with the Zulus, the Swazis, 
the Pondos, and, if there be any, other 
Native border tribes—and the foreign 
relations of the Boers consist of steal- 
ing cattle across the border of the 
Zulus, and the Zulus stealing cattle 
across the border of the Boers, and 
Zulus and Boers grazing cattle by 
trespass on each other’s grounds, and 
the Boers ill-treating the Zulus when 
they come into the Transvaal, and the 
Zulus ill-treating the Boers when they 
come into Zululand. These are the re- 
lations which are grandiloquently termed 
the foreign relations of the Boers, and 
which we have reserved. Are we really 
going to reserve this treasure? Are we 
really going to reserve squabbles about 
cattle stealing and grazing over limits, 
and complaints of ill-treatment on one 
side of the border or the other? I want 
to know from the Secretary of State, is 
that his view of the foreign relations 
which he is so anxious to keep for us? 
But, if so, how are we to deal with them ? 
Suppose that a Boer is ill-treated by the 
Zulus in their country, and the Boers 
want redress, must they ask our leave 
before they seek it? Or suppose the 
Boers are attacked by the Swazis, are 
we going to defend the Boers, or 
to forbid them defending themselves? 
Are you going to make military pro- 
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vision for maintaining these foreign 
relations; or, on the other hand, are 
you going to say to the Boers that they 
shall do this, or that, or the other, 
and yet refuse to defend them for follow- 
ing your advice, which brings them 
into trouble? That brings me to an- 
other question. Are we going to be 
protectors of the Boers or are we not? 
Now, I will deal frankly with your Lord- 
ships on this subject. When I read 
over this Book, I did not find in it one 
word implying that we were to protect 
the Boer Republic, and I said to my- 
self—‘‘ A very foolish thing to reserve 
the foreign relations of the Boers ; but, 
at all events, we are not saddled with 
the duty of protecting this people in 
their foreign relations.” But my illu- 
sion was broken by a document, which I 
find, not in this Book, but in other chan- 
nels of information. It is in a commu- 
nication from Sir Evelyn Wood. It is 
dated Durban, March 24, and is pub- 
lished in the newspapers— 

“The Colonial Secretary to-night issued the 
following communication from Sir Evelyn 
Wood:—‘ Terms of peace have been signed. 
The Boers have gone away. Free trade inter- 
course permitted throughout the Transvaal. A 
Royal Commission is to assemble at once to 
consider all points left in abeyance and recom- 
mend to the Imperial Government what, speak- 
ing generally, shall be the Eastern boundaries 
of a self-governing republic, which is to have a 
British Resident and to be under a British pro- 
tectorate.’ ”’ 


Is that an authentic document or not? 
The Secretary of State shakes his head. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not know. 

Eart CAIRNS: The noble Earl does 
not know whether the Boer Republic is 
to be protected by us or not. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I beg 
the noble Earl’s pardon. I did not say 
that. I said I did not know whether the 
document quoted is or is not authentic. 

Eart CAIRNS: Then, I suppose, the 
noble Earl can tell us whether this state- 
ment in the document is correct or not. 
It is issued by Sir Evelyn Wood. Itisa 
very serious thing, and I should be very 
glad to hear that there is some mistake 
about it. I have no wish to press the 
document if it is unauthorized. Bad as 
other things are here, I shall be glad to 
hear that there is not to be a protec- 
torate. But the document is issued on 
the spot. You may not know of it; 
but it has been issued in the country, 
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and the people of the country will be- 
lieve it. 
_ .. Well, now I come to the next point. 

The Transvaal will be underthesuzerainty 
of the Queen. I hope your Lordships 
will not suppose that I am going to give 
a learned or antiquarian explanation of 
what the werd suzerainty means. I have 
no intention of doing anything of the 
kind. I am content to take the word 
upon the negative and affirmative mean- 
ings which we have received from the 
Government. The negative meaning we 
have received from the Prime Minister. 
He says that suzerainty does not mean 
sovereignty. Well, I know very well 
that it does not; and, whatis more, if it 
did the Boers would not have accepted 
it. It is just because it does not mean 
sovereignty that they have submitted to 
it. What does itmean? What it means 
is described by Sir Evelyn Wood, and 
his glossary—his interpretation—may be 
found at page 29 of the Papers. He 
defines suzerainty to mean this— 

“That the country is to have entire self- 
government as regards its own interior affairs; 
but that it cannot take action against or with 
an outside Power without permission of the 
Suzerain.” 


That is to say, the foreign relations of 
the Boers are reserved. Now, my objec- 
tion to that is this. I object to your 
taking a word and coupling it with the 
name of the Sovereign of this country, 
and putting a meaning on the word 
which is not the real meaning—which is 
a conventional meaning—because it is 
perfectly clear that whatever may be the 
real meaning of the word, what it does 
not mean is that foreign relations are 
reserved. It is quite clear that it does 
not mean that. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Why ? 

Eart CAIRNS: Why? Will the 
noble Earl produce any book, any State 
Paper—any instancein history—in which 
a Power which had no connection with 
another Power except through the one 
circumstance of foreign relations being 
reserved was called the Suzerain of that 
other Power? If this is the meaning 
of suzerainty, that wherever the foreign 
relations are reserved you have a case of 
suzerainty, the consequence is that the 
Sovereign of this country is the Suzerain 
of Afghanistan. Because the Sovereign 
of this country, according to your Treaty, 
has control of the foreign relations of 
Afghanistan. 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: What 
Treaty ? 

Eart CAIRNS: I am willing to be 
corrected ; but we have understood that 
the arrangement with Abdurrahman is 
that the foreign relations are reserved. 
But that is of very little importance. 
What I do care about is this. I object 
to your coining a meaning for a word— 
a word which has another meaning. I 
object to your taking possession of a 
word and giving it a special meaning for 
a particular purpose, and then connect- 
ing it with the Sovereign of this country. 
Why, you might as well take the word 
Archimandrite, and say that by that 
term you mean that foreign relations 
are reserved, and then say that the 
Queen is the Archimandrite of the 
Transvaal. You haveno right to takea 
word and give it a meaning which is 
your meaning, and not the meaning of 
the word. And Iobject to your coining 
by the Prerogative a style for the British 
Sovereign hitherto unknown. But I 
will tell you why the word is taken. 
It is quite palpable what the reason is. 
The word is selected for this reason. 
It is selected in order that you may go 
on the one hand to the Boers and tell 
them—and tell them truly—‘‘Suzerain 
does not mean Sovereign; suzerainty 
does not mean sovereignty; you may be 
quite satisfied,” and then that you may 
come home here and jingle in the ears of 
the unthinking people of the country the 
word suzerainty, and leave them to think 
that it has the sound and semblance of, 
and some connection with, sovereignty. 

Now I come to the Commission, and I 
want to know what is the authority that 
thig Commission is to have and how is it 
to be supported? I know what has 
happened with regard to the Boers. The 
Boers, when the Commission was talked 
of, proposed, not unnaturally, that they 
should be represented upon that Com- 
mission. They asked that they should 
have two members, and they would have 
agreed to be bound by its decision, per- 
haps, had they been represented. But 
that was declined. It was decided that 
there must be no Boers on the Com- 
mission at all. I do not find one word in 
these Papers showing that the Boers 
have consented to be bound by what 
this Commission willdo. I cannot find 
a word binding even the Triumvirate. 
We hear from various quarters that there 


is very great indignation as to what this 
7 . 
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Commission is to do, and we hear mutter- 
ings both loud and deep that the Boers 
will not be bound by anything the Com- 
mission does. What we may naturally 
ask is—Suppose the Boers refuse to be 
bound, how are you going to support the 
authority of the Commission? What 
authority have you at this moment in the 
Transvaal to support it? You have the 
same authority that you have in Abys- 
sinia. You may invade Abyssinia, and 
you may invade the Transvaal ; but until 
you invade the Transvaal you have no 
authority there. Your garrisons are 
cooped up, and you can exercise no 
authority by compulsion. Suppose you 
mean to enforce it by invasion, what is 
your position with regard to invasion ? 
Your re-inforcements, where are they ? 
Three or four regiments have been 
ordered home. Your General is coming 
home in the packet ship—that is to say, 
if he can find room among the numbers 
who are doubtless hurrying away from a 
land which you are making uninhabit- 
able for Englishmen. The spirit of your 
troops is lowered, the authority of the 
Crown is discredited; and what about 
the loyal Boers? Ido not know how 
many of them there are. I know that 
various opinions are entertained on that 
subject. Some say they are the majority; 
@ great many people think so. It is 
ea clear that Mr. Kruger and Mr. 

oubert think they are in great num- 
bers, for they are much afraid of them. 
Well, but if you had entered the Trans- 
vaal in the present state of affairs, these 
loyal Boers would have been your friends 
and supporters. Will they be so here- 
after? You have betrayed them once; 
do you suppose they will ever let you 
betray them again? They will know 
much too well for that. Those loyal men 
will for the future be arrayed against 
you along with the rest of the nation. 
That is the way in which you are going 
to support your Commission. 

But, my Lords, I find as regards this 
Commission a very remarkable state- 
ment, as to which we must have some 
information from the Secretary of State. 
It appears, among other things, that the 
Commission is to consider whether there 
shall not be taken off the Transvaal a 
portion of territory to the east of the 
30th parallel of longitude. There is 
about as much land there, by the look of 
it, as England and Scotland together. 
Therefore, the portion in question may 
be a tolerably large slice. I see that it 
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is said in the Papers that the Boers will 
not consent to have anything taken off 
the Transvaal ; but I know not how that 
may be. But for what purpose do the 
Government wish to separate the piece 
of land to the east of the 30th parallel 
from the rest of the Transvaal? The 
idea appears to be that it is to be some 
‘‘buffer,” as it is called, between the 
land of the Boers of the Transvaal and 
the countries to the east of that terri- 
tory. I do not suppose that you want a 
‘‘ buffer”” between the Boers and the 
Portuguese. Remember that to the east 
of the 30th parallel you have first the 
Portuguese, then Amatonga, and then 
the Zulus. You want to separate the 
Boers from the Natives of Amatonga and 
of Zululand. The intervening piece of 
land I take it for granted you do not 
mean to leave as ‘“‘no man’s land,” 
without any owner. If you do, either 
the Boers will take it again, or the Swazis 
or the Zulus will do so. Are we, then, to 
keep that land and to interpose between 
the Boers, the Swazis, and the Zulus? 
We have some right to know what the 
Government intend to do. We are not 
to be hood-winked as to a matter which 
is all-important in regard to the policy 
to be pursued in South Africa. You 
know very well that that intervening 
piece of land will be of no use to you as 
an interval between the Transvaal and 
the Native tribes unless you garrison it 
with British troops. Are you going to 
gerrison it with British troops? Is that 
the policy of the Government? Let us 
know it if it is, because nothing more 
disastrous could occur to us than that, 
after giving up the Transvaal and excit- 
ing all the loyal Natives and the loyal 
Boers against us, we are to end by having 
a chain of garrisons along the eastern 
part of the Transvaal, which is most 
isolated from support. 

I come next to the provision that 
until the completion of the arrange- 
ments with the Boers our garrisons are 
to remain, are to have food, but are 
to have no ammunition. No ammuni- 
tion is to be brought by us into the coun- 
try of the Transvaal. What does this 
mean? I own that I am ashamed to be 
the person to explain it. Do your Lord- 
ships remember what has happened? 
What were our Transvaal garrisons at 
the commencement of the war? Our 
soldiers were cooped up in them; they 
were surrounded; our troops were 


marching from Natal to relieve them. 
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In substance, though not in form, the 
garrisons were prisoners; they could 
not move out. Our troops were march- 
ing to relieve them. You are going 
to leave these garrisons there. What 
will their position be? I see calcu- 
lations made as to whether they have 
ammunition for a week, for two weeks, 
or for three. It does not matter in 
the least whether they have ammuni- 
tion for one week, for two, or for three 
weeks; if you have not the right to 
supply fresh ammunition their ammuni- 
tiou is limited, and they are at the mercy 
of the Boers around them. And while you, 
in form, leave this country to imagine 
that you are doing something in their 
favour by arranging that these garrisons 
are to remain in the Transvaal, the 
truth and the English of it is that these 
garrisons are hostages in the hands of 
the Boers. That is where the Govern- 
ment leaves them—those English troops 
are hostages in the hands of the Boers. 
This reminds usof the painful occurrences 
at Potchefstroom. There was a time 
when this country would have expressed 
a stronger opinion about what has hap- 
pened at Potchefstroom than it has yet 
done. What has happened? There 
was an armistice agreed upon between 
Sir Evelyn Wood and the leaders of the 
Boers. What were the terms of that 
armistice? I will read it to your Lord- 
ships. At page 22, it is said that the 
third term of the armistice is that 
‘Mr. Joubert undertakes to send notice 
of the armistice and its conditions to 
the respective garrisons.” Remember, 
it was for the Boer Commander, Mr. 
Joubert, to do this, and not for us. The 
armistice was made on the 7th, and the 
garrison had to surrender 14 days after. 
I hear that there was a convoy of mules 
going on from Sir Evelyn Wood with 
provisions for this garrison, and that 
this convoy of mules did not, could -not, 
make the distance of 200 miles in 14 
days. Very possibly; but that has no- 
thing to do with the matter. Mr. Jou- 
bert was not to send his notice by a con- 
voy of our mules. He personally under- 
took to send notice to the garrison; and 
does anybody say that messengers could 
not traverse in the Transvaal a space of 
200 miles in lessthan 14days? I heard 
with surprise the noble Earl say that he 
and the Secretary of State for War were 
conferring on this matter, and that they 
had not received sufficient information. 
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My Lords, I should have thought that 
10 minutes, or even 10 seconds, would 
have been sufficient for any English 
Minister to know what ought to be done 
under the circumstances, and that in 10 
seconds after the receipt of the newsthere 
would have been flashed from Downing 
Street, with the lightning speed of the 
electric wire, a message to the Boer 
Triumvirate, not that any life that had 
been lost should be restored—that, alas! 
could not be done—but that every arm 
that had been taken must be restored, the 
ammunition must be given back, full 
indemnity must be made for every loss, 
and that every word written with regard 
to the surrender of Potchefstroom must 
be absolutely and completely cancelled 
and obliterated. And, my Lords, if that 
has not beendone, I do maintain that 
never beforein the history of England has 
such an act occurred and such an act been 
allowed to be so long unredressed. 

And now I come to the stipulation as 
to Lang’s Nek. What is the provision 
with regard to it? As the Boers, we 
read, have agreed to withdraw from 
Lang’s Nek and to disperse to their 
homes, Sir Evelyn Wood promises not 
to take possession of that position, 
nor to follow them up with troops, nor 
to send ammunition into the Trans- 
vaal. Lang’s Nek is in the Colony of 
Natal. ‘The Transvaal is our country, 
too, but Lang’s Nek is in Natal. The 
Boers retire from Lang’s Nek, and we 
in Natal are bound hand-and-foot; our 
troops are not to occupy Lang’s Nek. My 
Lords, can we speak patiently of this,? 
Not to occupy Lang’s Nek! What is 
the explanation of the Prime Minister 
about this? He says these words only 
mean that the Boers were dispersing, 
and there was not to be a pursuit of the 
Boers. Well, if that was what was 
intended, a very few words would have 
been sufficient—not to occupy Lang’s 
Nek for 24 hours, or for a day, or for a 
week. But an absolute provision not to 
occupy Lang’s Nek! My Lords, was 
ever such an insult offered as this, even 
according to the explanation of the 
Prime Minister? I can hardly trust 
myself to state it. Are we, are this 
great and spirited nation, gentlemen and 
men of honour I trust, making peace 
with the Boers, telling them that we do 
make peace with them, that they are 
to disperse—as one of its terms—to 
their own homes, and are they to turn 
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round and tell us—‘“‘ That is all very ' 


well for you, but we do not: trust 
you; we believe that at the moment 
of our dispersing, notwithstanding the 
peace, you would turn round and follow 
us, and pursue us; and we, therefore, 


bind you not merely to make peace 


with us, but not to occupy positions 
in your own country from which you 
could pursue us?’’ Was ever such an 
insult offered in private life, and is our 
nation so lost to all sense of honour that 
it can sit down under such an insult as 
that which the Prime Minister offers by 
way of explanation ? 

I come now to the next point. There 
is to be a Resident at the capital of 
the Boers, but there is to be no inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the coun- 
try. Now, how is the Resident to be 


supported—I do not mean by money, | 


but by force? The Boers are a rough 
sort of people, and even in our short in- 


tercourse with them during the last two 


months some rough things have been 
done. I do not suppose that this Resi- 
dent will be very popular; and I wish to | 
know, without anticipating the use of 
any extreme violence, how he is to be 
supported in the event of his being in- 
sulted? Or are you going to send him 
into the country without any support? If 
so, I need only remind the Members of | 
Her Majesty’s Government that that 
was precisely what they denounced when 
it was done in Afghanistan. I trust we 
shall have an explanation on this point. 

Then I come to the amnesty, the terms 
of which are very remarkable. The 
amnesty extends to all, including the | 
leaders, and excepts only persons di- 
rectly responsible for acts contrary to | 
the rules of civilized warfare. And in| 
Sir Evelyn Wood’s final agreement, we 
find that the Boer leaders said they | 
would gladly co-operate with Her Ma- | 
jesty’s Government in bringing to jus- 
tice those who were directly responsible | 
for acts contrary to the rules of civilized | 
warfare. Now, who are these men? We | 
know very well to whom these words | 
ought to apply—namely, to the mur- 
derers of Captain Elict, and to the 
authors of the massacre at Madder’s 
Spruit. The Boers are to co-operate with 
us in bringing them to justice ; but what 
does this mean? The murderers of Cap- 
tain Eliot are Boers in the Transvaal; 
they are nine in number, and are per- 
fectly well known to everyone there. 
The murder was committed in broad; 
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daylight, and in the midst of the home- 
steads, so that everyone knew what had 
happened. The leaders of the Boers 
are able to hand them over to us; and 
to tell us that they will co-operate with 
us is to invert the real position of affairs, 
for they are in possession of the Trans- 
vaal, and we can do nothing. It is for 


/us to require them to hand over to us 


those persons who are outside the pale 
of civilized warfare, instead of promising 
to co-operate with us. But who are the 
others? You remember the affair of 


| Madder’s Spruit, and the account of it 


that had been communicated to us by 
the Government. The circumstances of 
the attack I will read to your Lordships 
from the Official Report of Sir Owen 
He says— 


“The circumstances of the attack upon Colonel 
Anstruther’s men—a force consisting of 268 
men, women, and children—are told in a few 
words. Having selected their spot for the attack, 
the mounted force of the rebels surrounded the 
straggling wagon-train while on the line of 
march, and sent in a flag of truce to the officer 
commanding, and while he was reading the 
letter from the Triumvirate, and replying ver- 
bally that his instructions were to proceed to 
Pretoria, and that he must obey those instruc- 


| tions, the attacking force of rebels was, under 


cover of the flag of truce, advancing upon and 
surrounding the soldiers; and immediately the 
answer was given the rebels opened a deadly 
fire, picked off the officers, and killed and 
wounded 157 of the small English force. The 


| number of the dead now amounts to 70.” 


And, further on, he adds— 


“The surrounding and gradual hemming in 
under a flag of truce of a force, and the selection 
of spots from which to direct their fire, as in the 
case of the unprovoked attack by the rebels upon 


| Colonel Anstruther’s force, is a proceeding of 


which very few like incidents can be mentioned 
in the annals of civilized warfare.”’ 


My Lords, did I hear aright the 
other night a reply given that the Go- 
vernment had received no information 
to lead them to think that this massacre 
was not inside the rules of civilized 
warfare? Did your Lordships hear that 
in this House? I trust there is some 
mistake, and that the noble Earl will 


| rise and tell us that that is not what he 


meant to convey, and that the idea will 
not go forth that a transaction such as 
I have described is, according to the 
view of an English Government, within 
the pale of civilized warfare. 

And now as to the position of the 
English and the loyal Boers. I see 
in this Paper some suggestion that 
somebody or other is to look after their 
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interests. These loyal Boers number 
many thousands, of whom many are re- 
fugees in neighbouring countries, but 
many still remain in the Transvaal. I 
do not know whether it is true, as we 
read the other day, that Mr. Kruger 
said he would rather kill 20 of them 
than one English soldier; but if there is 
any truth in these words, they show the 
temper in which the loyal Boers will be 
regarded by those who are now in the 
ascendant. And what have they to rely 
upon? I remember that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley told them—I trust to my 
memory for the words—that the rivers 
might run back to their sources, or the 
sun rise in the West, before the Trans- 
vaal ceased to form part of the British 
Dominion. They relied on that assur- 
ance; but was the word of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley of less avail than that of Sir 
Evelyn Wood? And if Sir Evelyn 
Wood’s word is now to be relied on, 
was Sir Garnet Wolseley’s word not 
to be taken before. Can you suppose 
that anything that this Commission can 
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for restoring the power and vindicating 
the authority of the Crown, dictated, 
word for word, by the Government at 
home. I observe that this arrangement 
is somewhere styled the Peace of Mount 
Prospect. My Lords, I much doubt 
whether it will not go down to posterity 
as the Capitulation of Downing Street. 
You have given a bitter cup to drink 
to Englishmen abroad and English- 
men at home, and you have made the 
draught unduly and unnecessarily bitter. 
Surely some of the ingredients might 
have been spared. I wish you could 
have chosen for the conclusion of such 
a capitulation some other agent than 
one of the bravest, the most intrepid, 
the most promising Generals in the 
service of the Queen. I wish you 
could have spared our troops the in- 
tense mortification of being paraded to 
see a half-civilized enemy marching off 
in triumph with arms and accoutrements 
captured from British soldiers. I wish 
that while still the Transvaal remains, 
| as you say it does, under our control, the 





recommend, any promise that can be | British Flag had not been first reversed 
extracted, will prevent these Boers, when | and then trailed in insult through the 
they return home, from regretting bit-| mud. I wish that the moment when 
terly the day that they believed the word | you are weakening our Empire in the 
of an English General ? | East had not been selected for dismem- 

I cannot weary your Lordships by | bering our Empire in South Africa. 
going into a further examination of the | These are the aggravations of the trans- 
details of this arrangement, though there | action. You have used no pains to con- 
is still much that might be said. I | ceal what was humbling, and a shame 
have risen, my Lords, from the perusal | that was real, you have also made burn- 
of these Papers with feelings which I find |ing. But the transaction, without the 
it difficult to describe. It is not easy, in | aggravations, is bad enough. It has 
the midst of the events which pass around | already touched, and will every day 
us, to realize the character of the history |touch more deeply, the heart of the 





we are creating for future ages; but we 
can understand and look back upon the 
history of past times, and infer from 
this the manner in which we shall be 
regarded by those who come after us. 
It is just 100 years since a page was 
written in the annals of England, 
darkened by the surrenders of Burgoyne 
and Cornwallis. Those were surrenders 
made by Generals at a distance from, 


and without communication with, home | 


—on their own responsibility—in great 
emergency—and without the possibility 
of any alternative. They were events, 
however, which both at the time, and 
long afterwards, deeply touched our 
national pride. But it will. be recorded 
hereafter that it was reserved for the 
19th century, and for the days of tele- 
grams, to find a surrender, with re- 
inforcements at hand, and every means 


|nation. Other reverses we have had; 
— disasters. But a reverse is not 
dishonour, and a disaster does not ne- 
pro imply disgrace. To Her Ma- 
|jesty’s Government we owe a sensation 
which to this country of ours is new, and 
which certainly is not agreeable. 
| “Tn all the ills we ever bore 

‘* We grieved, we sighed, we wept; we never 

blushed before.” 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
| Lords, while I listened to the con- 
fident and unsparing denunciations of 
the noble and learned Earl, I confess I 
was somewhat surprised. I thought 
that his memory was somewhat better, 
and that he might chance to have recol- 
lected that the embarrassments and diffi- 
culties connected with the question con- 
cerning which he has addressed the 
House for over two hours, were due, 
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and due entirely, in their origin, to the 
action of the Government of which the 
noble and learned Earl was a distin- 
guished Member. [‘‘No!’] Those 
noble Lords who say ‘‘ No!” must be 
very ignorant indeed of the history of 
these transactions. I have never attri- 
buted to the late Government any mo- 
tives which were wrong in reference to 
the action they took; but I said that if 
they had correctly judged the circum- 
stances of the case, and that if they were 
right in their opinion that the people of 
the Transvaal would willingly acquiesce 
in being placed under the British do- 
minion, there was much to be urged in 
favour of the measures that were taken. 
But, in reality, they erred in judgment, 
and the event has proved that a greater 
blunder was hardly ever committed ; and 
yet they now blame the Government 
which, with painful steps, I admit, is 
endeavouring to extricate the country 
from the difficulties in which it is placed. 
I think the noble and learned Earl might 
have displayed a little more modesty in 
his statement and a little less legal in- 
genuity, and have taken a more states- 
manlike view of the subject. It is always 
disagreeable to be connected with a 
failure. To be connected with a failure 
is now the unfortunate lot of this coun- 
try, and noble Lords opposite are con- 
nected with the failure as well as we. 
The whole origin of this difficulty was 
the annexation of the Transvaal. The 
noble and learned Earl began, I think, 
from last December; but I hope I shall 
be allowed to carry the subject a little 
further back. When we came into Office 
we found that we had this question to 
deal with. It might, perhaps, have been 
better to reverse at once the whole policy 
of the late Government. If our informa- 
tion at that time had not led us to be- 
lieve that it might be possible to avoid 
that reversal, we should have adopted 
that measure. But in South Africa there 
has been, unfortunately, more than one 
change of policy; and changes of policy, 
even when they are inevitable, are always 
attended with considerable evils, and we 
thought it our duty to endeavour to carry 
on the government of the Transvaal, and 
to see whether we could not bring the 
people of that country to such a state of 
contentment that they might acquiesce 
in our rule and be willing to enjoy the 
blessings of self-government under the 
sovereignty of the Queen. The first 
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position we took was that they might 
have this self-government within the 
Confederation. The question was brought 
before the Cape Parliament; but they 
declined to take the first step, and the 
proposal for a Conference fell to the 
ground. I confess that I had not 
sufficient insight to see behind all the 
information I received. I could show 
your Lordships, step by step, how 
Sir Owen Lanyon, who governed the 
country, and Sir George Colley, who 
went through the whole of the country 
in August, informed me up to the last 
moment before the rebellion broke out 
that things were quieting down, and 
that all our difficulties would disappear. 
Then came the news of the outbreak of 
the insurrection on the 19th of December. 
The only previous information I had re- 
ceived that looked at all alarming was 
contained in a telegram of the 5th of 
December, which said it had been thought 
desirable to send back a few companies 
of a regiment to the Transvaal, as there 
had been some difficulty with the Boers. 
But considering that the authorities in 
the Transvaal were of opinion that the 
forces might even have been further re- 
duced shortly before that time, I could 
not suppose such a complete change had 
come over the whole circumstances of 
the case, or that there was any real 
ground for serious apprehension. I now 
come to the period with which the noble 
and learned Earl deals. The first docu- 
ment to which the noble and learned 
Ear! referred was Her Majesty’s Gracious 
Speech from the Throne. In order to ex- 
plain clearly the point of view the Govern- 
ment then held, I will refer to the instruc- 
tions to Sir Hercules Robinson, issued a 
few days before the assembling of Parlia- 
ment. Those instructions stated that Her 
Majesty’s Government anxiously looked 
forward to the time when it might be 
possible to confer institutions for local 
government on the Transvaal; but that 
the recent attempt to overthrow the 
authority of the Queen by armed force 
rendered that impracticable until the 
authority of the Queen had been vin- 
dicated. As I understand it, the ac- 
cusation against us is this—‘‘If you 
had formed the scheme of relinquishing 
the sovereignty of the Crown, why did 
you not act upon it, and why did you 
speak of vindicating the authority of the 
Crown, and why did you spend unneces- 
sary blood and treasure?” That is, I 
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think, a very fair statement of the argu- 
ment; but you must consider what was 
the precise situation when my despatch 
to Sir Hercules Robinson was written. 
The insurrection had then broken out 
about 10 days, the garrisons in the 
Transvaal were beleaguered, and our 
force was a very small one. Was that 
a moment, even if we had formed the 
intention, to announce that we were to 
leave the Transvaal, without making any 
effort, without sending any re-inforce- 
ments, without having any military 
power, and simply to say that, an insur- 
rection having broken out, we would 
withdraw our garrisons, and leave the 
Boers their independence? Under no 
circumstances, I undertake to say, would 
any Government have taken a course 
other than we did. The noble and 
learned Earl wrongly assumes that all 
the concessions have been on our side. 
He quite overlooks one important stipu- 
lation—namely, that the armed Boers 
should disperse. It seems to me that if 
the armed Boers are to disperse, if tran- 
quillity is to be restored, if the British 
garrisons in the Transvaal are to be re- 
lieved, and British administration carried 
on until other arrangements are made by 
Commissioners appointed by the Queen, 
there is a vindication of the Queen’s 
authority in the Transvaal. The noble 
and learned Earl proceeded to a minute 
criticism of the various telegrams con- 
tained in the published Papers, treating 
them, if I may say so, as if they were 
documents in a Chancery suit, and, by 
dint of great legal ingenuity, placing 
upon them interpretations which, I freely 
admit, are exceedingly new to me. Let 
me briefly refer to one or two of the 
points referred to by the noble and 
learned Earl, which appear to me the 
most important. He made a great 
deal of the word ‘ submission” em- 
ployed in the telegram of the 8th of 
February, and left your Lordships to 
infer that it afterwards disappeared from 
the Papers on account of the unsuccess- 
ful engagement on the Ingogo. Unfor- 
tunately for that argument, the com- 
munications with President Brand were 
commenced a considerable time before 
the date of the telegram referred to, the 
first being made so long ago as January 
10. On that date I wrote to President 
Brand’s Representative in this country— 





“T request that you will inform President 
Brand that, provided the Boers desist from 
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their armed opposition to the Queen’s authority, 
Her Majesty’s Government do not despair of 
making a satisfactory arrangement.” 


The word ‘‘ submission ” was used sub- 
sequently in a reply to a communication 
from Mr. Brand, in which he asked 
what would be done on a certain point 
if the Boers ‘‘ submitted ;”’ and the word 
‘“‘ submission” was merely a re-echo of 
the word used by him. . Therefore, the 
whole of the noble and learned Earl’s 
ingenious argument as to the omission 
of the word from the telegrams after our 
defeat on the Ingogo falls to the ground. 
Again, the noble and learned Earl over- 
looked altogether this important point— 
that the arrangements made after the 
unfortunate engagement on the Majuba 
Hill had their origin in communications 
made some days before that engagement. 
The original source, if I may say so, 
of those communications, putting aside 
my telegram to Mr. Brand, which may 
have suggested, though this I do not 
know, to Mr. Kruger the communication 
he addressed to Sir George Colley, was 
the telegram of the 13th of February. 
The absence of the document to which 
the noble and learned Earl referred can 
only be explained by the death of Sir 
George Colley, in whose possession they 
were. I have never received them. But 
by inference I am aware what they must 
have been. The letter of the 2lst of 
February was, no doubt, written by Sir 
George Colley to Kruger in pursuance 
of my telegram, and repeating its terms. 
That to Mr. Brand of the same date 
could not have been of vital importance, 
inasmuch as it was addressed to a third 
party. The letter of the Triumvirate of 
the 29th of January, strangely enough, 
does not seem to have reached the British 
authorities at all; but, from what I have 
seen respecting it in the newspaper tele- 
grams, I do not think it could have much 
affected the situation. To return to Mr. 
Kruger. The position of matters was 
this. We received from Mr. Kruger a 
communication which wethought afforded 
an opportunity of entering into further 
negotiations with the Boers which might 
have a satisfactory result. If the noble 


and learned Ear! will turn to that docu- 
ment, he will find that Mr. Kruger re- 
fers to the possibility of a Royal Com- 
mission being issued. In answer to Mr. 
Kruger’s communication I sent a tele- 
gram to Sir George Colley, informing 
him that if the Boers desisted from 
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armed opposition we should be quite 
ready to appoint Commissioners. The 
question of dates in these matters is 
one of importance; and the noble and 
learned Earl will observe that Sir 
George Colley’s answer to Mr. Kruger 
was sent on the 2ist of February, 
and that not till the 26th of February 
did the affair of the Majuba Hill 
occur. Now, could we, because we had 
been unfortunate in that engagement, 
draw back from the undertaking we 
had previously entered into with Mr. 
Kruger? Such a proceeding would have 
been most undefensible—I had almost 
said an act of bad faith. We did not 
consider that it was possible for us as 
honourable men to change our plans 
because of the unsuccessful result of .an 
engagement in which we, and not the 
Boers, had been the aggressors; and 
the consequence was that the negotia- 
tions went on. Here it may be well I 
should go back upon the cause of those 
negotiations, and explain the reasons 
which induced Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to engage in them. They did not 
originate with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at all, but were started by Pre- 
sident Brand, who was very anxious 
—which did him credit—to put an 
end to the war. Now, what was the 
course which it was my duty in these 
circumstances to take? Was I to tell 
President Brand that we could not listen 
to any terms of peace, or to any sugges- 
tion of peace from him? The circum- 
stances were such that I could not con- 
ceive a greater breach of duty or a 
more imprudent course than that would 
have been. We knew that the action 
of the Free State trembled in the 
balance—that at any moment it might 
enrol itself among the number of our 
enemies; and, considering the compara- 
tive weakness of our forces in the field, 
an attack upon their flank by the Free 
State might have proved most disas- 
trous. It was my duty to intimate to 
President Brand that we were not pre- 
pared to push matters to extremities if 
an honourable settlement of the diffi- 
culty could be arrived at. Up to that 
point the noble and learned Earl, I 
take it, would not complain of the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government. 
After those communications with Presi- 
dent Brand had been carried on for 
some time, during which we pursued a 
perfectly consistent course, uninfluenced 
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by the misfortunes which occurred from 
time to time to our arms, we received a 
direct overture from the Boers. They 
asked for terms we could not accept. 
They called upon us to withdraw our 
garrisons from the Transvaal, and to 
acknowledge the independence of the 
Republic. The noble ard learned Earl 
says that we agreed at once to all that 
the Boers demanded. We, however, 
did nothing of the kind. We, on the 
contrary, did not assent to any of the 
terms proposed except the suggestion of 
a Royal Commission, which we thought 
might afford a means of settlement. 
Then came the unfortunate affair at 
Majuba Hill; and before I come to the 
conditions of peace which were subse- 
quently agreed upon, I would point out 
that your Lordships’ attention ought not 
to be concentrated on a certain number 
of telegrams or upon each successive 
step which the Government may have 
taken. You ought, I think, to look 
from a somewhat broader point of view 
on the whole subject. You should re- 
gard it from the point of view of the 
interests of South Africa generally and 
of those of the Empire itself. The 
origin of these difficulties should not be 
lost sight of, nor the temper in which 
the question at issue was looked upon 
at home, abroad, and in our Colonies. 
In referring to the origin of the war, I 
am not going to say anything about the 
policy which !ed to the annexation of the 
Transvaal. That is a fait accompli. But 
when the noble and learned Earl talks 
of the dismemberment of the Empire, 
one would suppose that he was speaking 
of the surrender of a limb which had 
been united to the Empire for at least 
the last 100 years. He would almost 
seem to have forgotten that the people 
of the Transvaal are only subjects of 
the Queen of three years’ date, and that 
a large number of them—the majority, 
as it now turns out—have protested 
against being considered in that light. 
I am ashamed, therefore, to find this 
matter dealt with as if we were giving 
up an integral part of the United King- 
dom, and in a way that shows there is 
no consideration with the great ques- 
tions of general policy involved. There 
is no desire to look at them in a broad 
spirit, but rather to snatch a Party 
triumph. When the Transvaal was 
taken over we on this side believed, and 
I am sure noble Lords opposite, who 
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were at the time in Office, honestly be- 
lieved also, that the people acquiesced in 
the annexation of their country; and, 
indeed, it was that only which led us to 
regard it as a justifiable measure. But, 
as matters have turned out, it appears 
that, so far from acquiescing in the an- 
nexation, they were so violently opposed 
to it as to break out into a most 
dangerous rebellion. Were we then, I 
would ask, to treat these men as if they 
had been united to this country for 
generations? That would, in my opinion, 
have been a wrong spirit in which to 
approach the subject. But the position 
in which we found ourselves was not 
one in which we could say to the Boers, 
** We will retire because you attack us.” 
That would be impossible. It was abso- 
lutely necessary to take steps to relieve 
our garrisons. More than that. Before 


_ we could be in a position to negotiate 


with the Boer leaders it was necessary to 
have a force on the spot, so that we might 
be able to enforce our demands. What 
chance, I would ask, would there have 
been otherwise of a successful arrange- 
ment? Here I may observe that when 
the noble and learned Earl speaks of the 
conditions of peace, and what he calls 
our humiliating position, as reminding 
him of the capitulations of Burgoyne 
and Cornwallis, who, he says, yielded 
to superior numbers, I was somewhat 
astonished. The argument of the noble 
and learned Earl, I think, has much more 
force the other way. When a person is 
able to insist on his own terms he is, I 
maintain, in a far better position to make 
concessions than those who have no 
alternative but to capitulate and give up 
their arms. Such, then, as I have stated, 
was our position with regard to the 
Transvaal. But was the Transvaal the 
only settlement we had to take into 
account? There are other settlements 
in South Africa, and those who have 
studied the subject know that their in- 
terests are so closely connected that no- 
thing occurs in one part of that wide 
territory by which the rest is not more 
or less affected. There is not a shot 
fired throughout South Africa in anger 
which does not re-echo throughout every 
portion of that dominion. But there is 
still something further to be considered. 
Who are those rebels of the Transvaal ? 
With whom are they connected? They 
are men of Dutch origin. They are 
connected by the closest ties with 
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the inhabitants of the Orange Free 
State and with the subjects of the 
Queen at the Cape. So intimate is 
their connection by marriage and every 
possible tie that a war carried on in 
South Africa brings into play forces and 
rouses passions which might well make 
a bold man hesitate before he rejected 
any mode of preserving peace which 
would be likely to succeed. Theconnec- 
tion between the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal is such that it is scarcely 
possible, had the war continued long, 
that the former would have been able to 
refrain from joining our enemies. The 
state of feeling throughout the Colony 
was also becoming of a very alarming 
character. The sympathy felt by the 
Dutch population with the people of the 
Transvaal was such as could not be over- 
looked by the Government. Such being 
the state of things in South Africa, 
what, I would ask, was the temper of the 
people athome? The noble and learned 
Earl spoke of the late war, as if it was 
one which enlisted all the patriotic feel- 
ings of the country, as one in which 
every man of honour would desire not to 
sheathe his sword until it had become 
dyed with the blood of the greatest 
possible number of Boers. We have 
been treated to a kind of declamation 
which might well be resorted to if some 
enemy were invading our shores; but 
the feeling of the English nation on the 
subject is, I am convinced, somewhat 
different from that which the speech of 
the noble and learned Earl would lead 
one to suppose. The conscience of the 
people of England was not easy as to 
the war in the Transvaal. It told them 
that it was a war which had been under- 
taken to subdue men who were never 
willing to be our subjects—a war from 
which no glory was to be obtained, and 
which, if it could be done consistently 
with sound policy, it was an absolute 
duty to bring to an early conclusion. 
These were the inducements which 
weighed with the Government; they 
were, it seems to me, strong induce- 
ments; and the policy which we have 
pursued is one which I do not think the 
country will condemn. It isa most dis- 
agreeable task to a Minister to have to 
recommend, especially when our arms 
happen not to have attained success, a 
course which has been represented in the 
light in which that which we deemed it 
our duty to adopt has been represented 
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ever, I may say I believe there is no 
higher or more imperative duty in the 
case of a Minister charged with the re- 
sponsibility of an Empire such as ours 
than to resist the vain desire of mere 
military glory when he can obtain a 
settlement which he regards as con- 
duciveto the real interests of the country. 
I remember having heard an anecdote of 
a man who, I think, noble Lords opposite 
will allow was not disposed to take a 
low view of military honour. Someone 
speaking in the presence of the Duke of 
Wellington said something about the 
point of honour, and his answer was— 
‘‘T used to hear a good deal when in 
Spain about the point of honour, but in 
my opinion the true point of honour is 
to do your duty.” I wouldnow makea 
few remarks as to what the noble and 
learned Ear! said about the conditions of 
peace. The noble and learned Earl said 
he supposed the terms ‘‘ complete local 
self-government ’’ were used in order 
to square what we have done with the 
words of the Gracious Speech from the 
Throne. If the noble and learned Earl 
will believe me, these words were chosen 
simply because they expressed more 
clearly than others could the kind of 
position which we intended the Trans- 
vaal State should occupy. The whole 
matter is for the consideration of the 
Commissioners, who will take this gene- 
ral statement as a guide to their de- 
liberations and communications with the 
Boer leaders 

Eart CAIRNS: Why does not that 
appear ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble and learned Ear! will take it from 
me that it is so. 

Eart CAIRNS: Where are the docu- 
ments ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
documents say so ; the Commission is to 
consider these points. 

Eart CAIRNS: It does not say so. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Then 
the noble and learned Earl may take it 
from me that Isay so, and when he sees 
the instructions I have sent to the Com- 
mission he will see that it is so. The 
nobleand learned Ear! will find, perhaps, 
in the course of his career, that every 
point cannot be as clearly explained by 
telegraph as it can in a legal case. Well, 
the Commissioners will consider the 
whole subject, and it will undoubtedly 
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be open to them to consider whether 
this agreement may not be varied, and 
whether the final settlement should take 
some other form. We shall adhere with 
perfect honesty to what we have agreed 
to; but if the Commissioners think that 
there are arrangements which would 
more suitably carry out our intentions, 
it will will be open to them to report 
those arrangements to us with a view, if 
we should see fit, to their adoption. It 
is suggested that we have been very 
perversely ingenious in discovering the 
word Suzerain, and that we have given 
it some special meaning evolved out of 
our own consciousness; but, in the opi- 
nion of many persons well qualified to 
understand the meaning of words, it 
is the most appropriate term that could 
be used. I believe the word expresses 
very correctly the relation which we 
intend shall exist between this country 
and the Transvaal. Our intention is 
that the Transvaal shall have indepen- 
dent power as regards its internal go- 
vernment, and we shall only reserve 
certain powers to be exercised by the 
Queen. Let us consider what the 
limitations are to be. The noble and 
learned Earl assumes that there is only 
the limitation of control over foreign 
relations. But there are other limita- 
tions. For instance, there is one deal- 
ing with arrangements for the pro- 
tection of the Natives in the interior 
of the Transvaal. Now, with regard to 
our control over the relations of the 
Transvaal with foreign Powers. The 
noble and learned Earl thought it curi- 
ous that we should have reserved a con- 
trol of that kind, thinking, no doubt, 
that the relations of the Transvaal with 
foreign countries were very limited. But 
before the Transvaal was annexed the 
Republie had concluded Treaties with 
a large number of European Powers, 
and those Treaties existed at the time of 
the annexation. Therefore, the control 
which we propose to assume is not an 
altogether unimportant matter. It is 
quite clear that there ought-to be, as 
regards foreign relations, only one Go- 
vernment in South Africa; that there 
ought to be no communication with 
foreign Powers upon any subject except 
through the Representative of the Queen. 
I come next to Frontier affairs, and I 
admit at once that the dealing with these 
Frontier affairs is, perhaps, the greatest 
difficulty of the whole subject. The late 
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Government were actuated by their ap- 
prehensions of Native disputes on the 
Transvaal Frontier to take the step of 
annexation. It was because of the em- 
barrassment caused by the relations of 
the Transvaal to the Natives upon the 
Frontier that the Earl of Carnarvon 
advised the annexation of the territory. 
There may be some force in the argu- 
ment that it is a dangerous thing to 
entangle ourselves with these Frontier 
difficulties. My answer is, that at no 
time have we been able to disentangle 
ourselves in South Africa from these 
Frontier questions. Long before the 
annexation we were continually remon- 
strating with the Transvaal Republic, 
and interfering between it and the 





thing without authority which it is now 
roposed we should have the right to do. 

t is of vital importance that Frontier 
wars should not be undertaken in South 
Africa without our having an opportunity 
of expressing our views and using our 
influence for the purpose of preventing 
them. Idonotsee any insuperable diffi- 
culty in the way of a Resident in the capi- 
tal of the new Transvaal State exercising 
a very salutary influence overthe Govern- 
ment of the State; and, under the agree- 
ment which we may make with it, we 
may expect to bein a position to mediate 
between it and the Frontier Natives with 
far greater effect than if the matter were 
left untouched. The object of this settle- 
ment is to preserve all that was valuable 
in our position when we annexed the 
country. There would be no advantage 
to England in her having to manage the 
ordinary local affairs of the Transvaal. 
We have, in fact, been trying to carry 
out the spirit of the arrangement which 
the late Government made when the 
Transvaal was annexed. The next sub- 
ject to which I shall advert is one of 
very great importance; I refer to the 
position of the Natives within the Trans- 
vaal itself. Upon this the noble and 
learned Earl will, I hope, forgive me 
for saying that he fell into a very na- 
tural mistake. He gave us a tremen- 
dous denunciation of slavery. I think, 
for my part, I have never been back- 
ward in expressing my hatred of sla- 
very; and I thought I had shown, by 
the way in which I have spoken upon 
that subject, that I had paid some atten- 
tion to the subject of slavery in the 
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trouble to listen to me when I last spoke 
on the subject will remember that I said 
that in earlier days there was slavery in 
the Transvaal; but that of late years 
slavery no longer existed. I am fully 
persuaded that during the last few years, 
though it may be possible there may 
have been cases of slavery in some 
homesteads, there has been no general 
system of slavery. It existed far longer 
in the two smaller Republics than in the 
South African Republic in which they 
were finally absorbed. The whole, there- 
fore, of the terrific denunciation of slavery 
which the noble and learned Earl ad- 
dressed to us was simply a creation of 
his own imagination. It may be some 
satisfaction to the noble and learned Earl 
to know that the stipulation which was 
made at the Sand River Convention will 
be renewed. 

Eart CAIRNS: That stipulation has 
always been disregarded. 

Tuer Eart or KIMBERLEY : I beg to 
differ from the noble and learned Earl. 
I am absolutely convinced that for some 
years past there has practically been 
no slavery in the Transvaal. To say, as 
the noble and learned Earl said, that 
we are handing over hundreds of thou- 
sands of Natives to a condition of slavery 
is purely, utterly, and entirely a figment. 
There are, I think, three other points 
referred to by the noble and learned 
Earl. First, there are the Royal Com- 
missioners and the instructions to be given 
to them. The noble and learned Earl 
used extremely strong language when he 
was speaking of the position of our troops 
in the Transvaal. But the noble and 
learned Earl is mistaken in what he says 
upon this subject. The absolute condi- 
tion of the whole of these arrangements 
—the condition on which we have in- 
sisted throughout, is that the armed 
force of the Boers was to disperse. I 
would just ask the noble and learned 
Earl what he understands the position of 
the troops in South Africa to be at this 
moment. He spoke of the recall of all 
the troops. 

Eart CAIRNS : It was announced by 
authority that the troops were to be re- 
called. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Then 
the noble and learned Earl is misin- 
formed. No troops have been recalled. 
No doubt, the noble and learned Earl 
refers to the four regiments which were 
ordered not to proceed, and to the fact 
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that General Roberts is to return home. 
That isso far true. But I hope it will 
be some satisfaction to the noble and 
learned Earl to know that there is still 
a very strong force in the country, 
amounting to 12,000 men, including 
those actually in the Transvaal. I would 
ask the noble and learned Ear! to reflect 
in what position the Boers will be. They 
are now relying on our good faith. They 
have dispersed to their own homes. Is 
that a position on our part of utter 
weakness ; is it altogether disgraceful 
to us that the enemy has dispersed? I 
should be sorry to intimate that we mean 
to take advantage of this to depart from 
the arrangements which we have entered 
into. Nothing could be further from 
our intention. But that is the position 
in which the Boers are left. The Com- 
missioners are to visit the Transvaal. Sir 
Evelyn Wood himself is about to proceed 
to the capital of the Transvaal to make 
such arrangements as may be necessary 
to carry on the administration. Is that 
a humiliating position? It appears to 
me to be a considerable surrender to us, 
and leaves us in a position where we can 
deal with the matter. So much for the 
position of the troops. Then with respect 
to the surrender of Potchefstroom. In 
this matter there is no doubt that it 
may be necessary to take steps to assert 
our rights. But the noble and learned 
Earl is far more fiery. He wonders why 
10 seconds were allowed to elapse with- 
out our revenging this insult. I am glad 
the noble and learned Earl did not 
occupy my situation or command our 
troops. I cannot imagine anything more 
calamitous than to flash forth orders to 
revenge what might turn out hereafter 
to have been only imaginary bad faith. 
Sir Evelyn Wood has not taken the same 
views as those of the noble and learned 
Earl. He has written, saying—‘‘ Pray 
suspend judgment until I send you all 
the facts.” Sir Evelyn Wood is a pru- 
dent and responsible man—too prudent 
to give the advice which the noble and 
learned Earl has tendered to us to-night. 
I have explained, toa certain extent, the 
course which will be followed. It will 
be my duty to address instructions to the 
Commissioners, in which a far fuller ex- 
planation will be given than has been 
possible in telegrams, and in which the 
whole course of our policy will be dealt 
with. I have, I believe, dealt with every 
point of the noble and learned Earl’s 
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speech. My Lords, I am far from saying 
that there is much to boast of. I am not 
one of those who fall into ecstacies at 
the peace as if a great success had been 
obtained. But when we come to talk 
of humiliation, I think that the real 
humiliation would have been if for a 
mere point of honour, when we know 
that we cannot hold this country, that it 
is impossible to hold it with any proper 
regard for the interests of our Colonies 
in South Africa or of the whole Empire, 
that even if we had conquered the 
country we could not hold it, and when 
practical terms could be made which 
would, in our opinion, secure all that is 
valuable to retain, we had stood in the 
way of the acceptance of such terms. 
That would have been a humiliation to 
which I, for one, would never have been 
a party. 

Viscount CRANBROOK : The noble 
Earl who has just spoken has invited 
attention to topics which were left out of 
consideration by my noble and learned 
Friend. The noble Earl has gone back 
to the question of annexation, and upon 
that point I am perfectly willing to meet 
him. The fact is that there is a great 
deal which might be said upon that sub- 
ject, and which has been said, not by the 
late Government alone, but by those who 
supported the late Government in the 
House of Commons, who vindicated the 
annexation of the Transvaal. Amon 
these I might recall to the noble Ear!’s 
attention a distinguished Member of the 
present Cabinet, Mr. Forster. I might 
call attention to a speech by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Brabourne), who 
went fully into this question, and showed 
that the country was not annexed from 
any greed of power. I suppose the noble 
Earl would consider himself responsible 
for what has been said upon the subject 
by Members of his Government since it 
came into Office. I will, therefore, refer to 
a speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, on the 31st of August last. Subse- 
quent to the failure of the Confederation 
there was a debate in the House of 
Commons, in which Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke—Mr. Chamberlain, who is a Col- 
league of the noble Earl, and he tho- 
roughly repudiated the notion that it 
was taken over hastily by the present 
Government. He said—‘‘ When the pre- 
sent Government came into Office it con- 
sidered this question most carefully.”’ 
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Therefore, there can be no doubt on this 
point. What said the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, who was put up 
to answer Mr. Courtney on that occa- 
sion? Speaking in August last year, he 
said— 

“T firmly believe that if Sir Theophilus Shep- 

stone had held his hand, and had not annexed the 
Transvaal, before very long the South African 
Republic would have fallen like a ripe fruit ; and 
however much any of us—and, certainly, I have 
been one of them—dislike the idea of having to 
take charge of the South African Republic, I 
do believe that within a few months the cry for 
protection from the people of the Transvaal 
would have become so strong that it could not 
have been resisted by a civilized Government. 
Pr eee If ever there was an occasion on 
which it was right to complete the legal maxim 
and say Fieri non debuit (that is as to time) 
Sactum valet, this is the occasion. Not only has 
the annexation of the Transvaal been accepted 
by three different Secretaries of State, of very 
different characters and political tendencies, but 
it has been accepted and ratified by two Cabi- 
nets, which are so diverse that they may be said 
to represent almost every element which exists 
in British political life. In the ex- 
isting state of affairs, no one who wishes well to 
that country—the Transvaal—as a portion of 
Her Majesty’s Dominions will desire any Con- 
stitutional changes to be made.’’—[3 Hansard, 
celvi. 874-5-6-9.] 
Therefore, the Government of the day— 
the present Government—when it came 
in gave careful consideration to the ques- 
tion of annexation, and in spite of the 
speeches which the chief of that Go- 
vernment made in Mid Lothian, and to 
which I attribute mainly the rising which 
has taken place—I do not hesitate to say 
of those speeches, the language used, 
and the application made of it by the 
leaders of the Boers, that it might be 
shown that through those speeches, and 
not through annexation, has the rising 
taken place—in spite of those speeches, 
and notwithstanding the way in which 
the chief of the Government pledged 
himself, yet when the Government came 
carefully to consider the whole subject, 
they came to the conclusion that the 
Transvaal was to be maintained as part 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions—that she 
was to retain her sovereignty over it. 
The noble Earl has read one portion of 
the extract with regard to the instruc- 
tions given to Sir Hercules Robinson. 
He read the portion which declared that 
when the authority of the Crown had 
been vindicated, and the maintenance of 
tranquillity was firmly assured, terms 
would be discussed; and then the de- 
spatch goes on— 
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“When this has been effected, consider the 
best means of assuring the Dutch settlers such: 
full control of their local affairs as may be con- 
sistent with the general interests of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions in South Africa, and with the 
obligations which have been incurred by this 
country to the very large Native population in 
the Transvaal.” 


The noble Earl cannot deny that the 
Dutch Boers of the Transvaal treated the 
Natives, whether by slavery or not, in a 
manner wholly alien to British rule, and 
which has not taken place since the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal in 1877. Since 
that time the Natives have been under 
British dominion and under British jus- 
tice, and they have had means of appeal- 
ing to British Courtsand defending them- 
selves against wrong. The noble Earl 
gives no answer to the passage from Sir 
Owen Lanyon’s despatch to show what 
is the spirit in which the Boers deal with 
the Natives. Is it or is it not true that 
they are wantonly shot down? At the be- 
ginning of this rising their property was 
taken from them, and they were made to 
supply the commissariat of the Boers, 
who abound in flocks and herds. The 
interests of 700,000 Natives had been 
set aside, and the Boers had been al- 
lowed to bear down the scale against 
them in the most disgraceful manner. 
I say you are lowering the British name, 
you are lowering the British standard of 
right and wrong, you are taking away 
the protection you are bound to give to 
these people. And do not tell me that, 
by having a Resident at Pretoria, and by 
controlling the foreign relations of the 
Transvaal, you will protect the Natives 
when you withdraw your garrisons from 
the country. There is no law that can 
be exercised unless it is backed by force 
in the ultimate result, and when you 
withdraw force you withdraw British 
law. When the noble Earl told us the 
position in which we stand in conse- 
quence of the arrangements made, he 
did not say that we occupy a very proud 
position, he says our position is not a 
very humiliating one. It isnot a plea- 
sant position—it is a disagreeable posi- 
tion; but it is not one which may 
affect the honour of the British nation. 
Now, what is it? ‘The Boers were en- 
camped at Laing’s Nek—not in the 
Transvaal, but in the Colony of Natal. 
They have thrice, indeed, if we count the 
massacre which took place of Colonel An- 
struther’s troops, they have four times 
inflicted defeats on British forces, and 
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they were in possession of Laing’s Nek, 
not part of the Transvaal. You say they 
have dispersed. You know they have 
left Laing’s Nek; but you do not know 
that they have dispersed. 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY: They 
have left Laing’s Nek. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: Is that ‘‘a 
real dispersion,’’ to quote the words used 
in one of the telegrams? What is a 
real dispersion? You have no means of 
knowing. You have no force in the 
Transvaal. The Boers have retired from 
Laing’s Nek. They may be within five 
miles of it, and they may be called to- 
gether at the sound of a trumpet at any 
moment. You, on the other hand, have 
agreed that even in Natal your forces 
are not to move in the direction of 
Laing’s Nek. That being so, you are 
tied and they arefree. You have never 
entered the Transvaal; you have never 
tested its loyalty, and I say one of the 
greatest wrongs you are doing is that 
you are surrendering your friends to 
your enemies without making the 
slightest pretence to defend those who 
have been loyal to you. You do not 
know what the real feelings of the 
people of the Transvaal are, because 
they have not had an opportunity of 
asserting them. Your garrisons are 
small, and they are hemmed in by 
superior forces ; and, therefore, it is per- 
fectly clear that there are at the present 
moment in the Transvaal many persons 
attached to British rule whom you are 
going to leave behind you; I will not say 
leave behind you, for you have left 
there; but there are many persons in 
the country who look to you for protec- 
tion. They are shut up in the towns 
with the garrisons. We find one of the 
garrisons has been called upon to sur- 
render, even during the Armistice, and 
that at a time when provisions were 
near at hand. It is a remarkable fact 
that Sir Evelyn Wood appears to be by 
no means sanguine of peace. At pre- 
sent there is a shadowy outline drawn, 
and this has to be filled in by the Com- 
mission, and then sent home for the 
assent of the Government here. And 
all this was done with regard to three 
gentlemen who had taken upon them- 
selves to represent the Transvaal. Sir 
Evelyn Wood objected to théir being re- 
presentatives ; but the noble Earl said 
they were to be accepted. Sir Evelyn 
Wood would have compelled certain 
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persons not to reside within the Trans- 
vaal; but the noble Earl said—‘‘ You 
must give an amnesty to everybody, un- 
less it is something contrary to the laws 
of civilized warfare.” Therefore, you 
are dealing with the matter in a wa 

contrary to that recommended by the 
officer on the spot. A telegram dated 
the 17th of March states what was 
passing through his mind as to the 
negotiations. It is stated in a subse- 
quent telegram that the Commissioners 
are to consider the question of Native 
affairs. But what is the use of con- 
sidering the question of Native affairs 
when the people whom you admit to be 
at the head of the Boer conspiracy mean 
to have the entire control of their in- 
terior affairs, including Native affairs ? 
When you have nothing but a Resident 
in Pretoria, with a country as large as 
France, do you suppose that he can pro- 
tect the Natives or exercise any effective 
control on behalf of the Natives? With 
regard tothe term suzerainty, no doubt, 
as it has been explained by the noble 
Earl, it is sovereignty a good deal 
watered down, and probably it will gra- 
dually fade away in a dissolving mist. 
What is the length of the duration of 
the Transvaal Republic of which the 
noble Earl spoke? Why, 19 years of 
miserable government, or, as Sir Garnet 
Wolseley called it, of mischievous and 
indolent government. The Transvaal 
Republic dragged on until it was unable 
to raise taxes, punish crime, or perform 
any other function of goveinment; it 
ultimately had only 12s. 6¢. in its Trea- 
sury, and it had become a nuisance to all 
its neighbours. This country, under these 
circumstances, saved it from a Zulu in- 
vasion, and also from Secocoeni, who had 
defeated it befure ; and the men who had 
been protected by us in every way have 
turned against the British, not having 
been ashamed to take British money and 
become servants under Her Majesty. I 
am puzzled, my Lords, to know when 
and how it was that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment arrived at a conclusion so 
totally different from that to which they 
came when they wrote to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, and when the Speech from 
the Throne declared that the Queen’s 
authority over the Transvaal would be 
vindicated. It is impossible for anyone 
not to connect in his mind what has 
taken place on this subject with opinions 
of certain Members of the Government, 
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We know that at least one Member of 
the Government has generally been con- 
sidered to belong to the school which 
advocates peace at any price, or, at all 
events, advocates peace so strongly that 
there is hardly any humiliation to which 
he would not subject his country rather 
than break it. We have seen letters 
which show what the tone of mind of 
certain Members of the Government 
was. I should be glad, therefore, to 
know what were the reasons which in- 
duced the noble Earl opposite to depart 
from the policy worthy of this country 
which was put forth in the Queen’s 
Speech? And I must say that of all the 
extraordinary charges ever made by a 
statesman the charge made by the 
noble Earl to-night was the most extra- 
ordinary—namely, that we on this side 
are, from Party spirit, taking the course 
we now pursue. Why is it to be said 
that we are guilty of Party spirit in 
urging the policy which was declared in 
the Queen’s Speech, but which Her 
Majesty’s Government now appear to 
have repudiated without any reason, 
except that the arms of this country 
have sustained humiliating defeats? At 
all events, it cannot be doubted that the 
change of policy came after those defeats. 
One of the most remarkable things con- 
nected with the negotiations is that the 
word ‘‘ submission’ was suggested by 
President Brand; because he, being a 
statesman of some note, and a patriot of 
even greater note than a statesman, felt 
that no country placed in the position in 
which England was could consent to 
give everything to the Boers unless they 
tendered their submission first. The 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies was afraid of those Colonists of 
the Cape who are of Dutch blood taking 
the side of the Boers of the Transvaal. 
Now, it is a curious fact that, while the 
negotiations were going on, and after 
almost the worst thing which had hap- 
pened to us had occurred, a Member of 
the Legislative Council of the Cape, Mr. 
Hofmeyer, telegraphed to Mr. Joubert, 
hearing of the peace that was likely to 
ensue, and then telling the Boer leaders 
what they ought todo. Mr. Hofmeyer 
said that— 


‘*In any case, before the Commission could 
be appointed, either the British arms must have 
conquered, or the Boers must have given a 
per. Hy proof of submission in the eyes of the 
world.” 
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What does that show? That two pa- 
triotic men of the Dutch race are in 
favour of the policy expressed in the 
Queen’s Speech, and which, I think, 
has been abandoned—I will not say so 
disgracefully, but in so humiliating a 
manner. Those men feel that a great 
country cannot afford to be dealt with 
in the way in which the Boers have dealt 
with us. I say that the course which 
you have pursued in South Africa, 
viewed as it must be in relation to the 
events which have taken place, will be 
attributed throughout the world not to 
your magnanimity, but to your fear of 
disaster and defeat. The noble Earl op- 
posite has himself urged that our force, 
instead of being overwhelming, was 
wholly inadequate, because, if the 
struggle had gone on, the whole Dutch 
race in South Africa might have turned 
against us. After arguing in that way 
the noble Earl can hardly claim credit 
for a great display of magnanimity. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I did 
not say I thought we had been mag- 
nanimous. 

Viscount CRANBROOK : I am glad, 
at all events, that the noble Earl gives 
up the claim to magnanimity; but I have 
seen that character assigned to the 
transaction. The noble Earl dwelt on 
the importance of having one foreign 
policy for all the White population in 
South Africa. I think, however, that 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have adopted is calculated to frus- 
trate a union of the White race in that 
part of the world. English supremacy 
has been admitted for a good many 
years in South Africa, and any bad feel- 
ing in regard to it on the part of the 
Dutch Settlers may,/howevernumerically 
large, be supposed to have long vanished. 
But it will be a very different thing if 
the Dutch flag is now to take the place of 
the English flag in the Transvaal. The 
humiliation attending these transactions 
will not be confined to the particular 
spot, but will extend to all the British 
Dominions throughout the globe. And 
when the noble Earl tells us that this 
policy will be for the benefit of the South 
African Colonies, let him look at the 
Colonial papers and see how the matter 
is viewed by all the Oolonies. The 
people of Natal, many of whom went to 
the Transvaal, complain that you have 
betrayed the confidence which they 
placed in you when the annexation was 
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effected, To be British subjects was a 
pride to many persons in the Transvaal, 
who, if they are to be abandoned, 
will have a right to complain; and 
much the same thing may be said of 
the Natives. I am very anxious not 
to repeat points on which my noble and 
learned Friend has spoken ; and, indeed, 
it seems to me that the question is a 
very simple one. It is this—Is it 
for the advantage of the country and 
the Colonies that we should, at a time 
when, according to Sir Evelyn Wood, 
the Boers admitted the certainty of our 
victory, withdraw from a dominion we 
have undertaken, not for our own ag- 
grandisement, but for the benefit of the 
people of South Africa? I say most 
distinctly that we have no right—no 
moral right—to withdraw, and to recede 
from the engagements to which we are 

ledged. I will give an instance of what 
tah in former times. We were 
defeated by Pretorius in Natal; but he 
saw that we were in a superior position 
and gave up. Now, why are we to 
assume that, when a General like Sir 
Evelyn Wood could have taken positions 
that would have dominated Laing’s Nek, 
bloodshed must have ensued? It might 
be that the Boers would have retreated, 
and that the English might have marched 
into the Transvaal without further blood- 
shed. But how have you treated your 
noble Army? You have made it stand 
by while its enemies retired from it in 
derision, and in possession of trophies 
snatched from us by treachery. As for 
these trophies, it is the fact that on two 
occasions, by means of the white flag, 
the Boers have got within shooting dis- 
tance of our forces. The truth is that 
you have caused the most unfortunate 
feelings among those whom you sent out 
to fight the battles of the Queen, and 
having given them the idea that their 
first duty was to vindicate her authority, 
you have withdrawn them, and have 
betrayed the people under your charge. 
Probably this peace will not be durable, 
as, according to the noble Earl himself, 
it is no more than an outline that ought 
to be filled up. It would have been 
better to have advanced and to have 
shown your strength first, and then to 
have displayed your mercy and kindness 
and liberality to the people, who would 
acknowledge your domination ; but you 
have aneeee a policy which will destroy 
the belie 
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and cause it to be imagined that we are 
afraid to meet the Boers in actual con- 
flict. You have spread that illusion 
throughout South Africa, and the con- 
sequence may be bloodshed hereafter— 
oceans of bloodshed, far greater than 
would have been caused now by the 
vindication of the authority of the Queen, 
and upon your heads that bloodshed will 
rest when it comes. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: The 
noble Viscount complained that Her 
Majesty’s Government did not, imme- 
diately after their assumption of Office, 
revoke the annexation of the Transvaal, 
and reverse the policy of their Prede- 
cessors. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: I did not 
say that. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: If 
that was not what was meant, he was at 
a loss to understand the criticisms of the 
noble Viscount. The annexation of the 
Transvaal was approved by many emi- 
nent men, but disapproved by many 
others, amongst the latter being several 
Members of the present Government ; 
and when the present Government suc- 
ceeded to power, they had to consider, 
not whether the Transvaal should or 
should not be annexed, but whether, 
under the circumstances of the time, it 
would be wise to cancel the annexation. 
They had before them information from 
Sir Garnet Wolseley and Sir Owen Lan- 
yon, who were believed to be best quali- 
fied to form an opinion on the subject, 
and who considered that matters were 
settling down, and that the rule of Her 
Majesty over the Transvaal would be 
accepted by the Boers. In this con- 
dition of things he contended that they 
were right in not at once reversing the 
policy of their Predecessors, but endea- 
vouring, if possible, to reconcile the Boers 
to the rule of the Queen, by the grant 
to them of local self-government, in con- 
nection with the proposed federation 
of the South African territories. Even 
so late as a few days before the out- 
break, Sir Owen Lanyon thought the 
agitation would cease with the grant 
of representative institutions ; and Sir 
George Colley termed the movements of 
the Boers ‘‘ spasmodic efforts of disaffec- 
tion.”’ The noble Viscount had not 
endeavoured to reply to the answers 
given by his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Kimberley) to the speech of the noble 
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Earl of Northbrook) addressed himself 
to the main question before the House, 
he would allude to some incidental re- 
marks of the noble Viscount. He had 
asked if the Boers had dispersed to their 
homes. Her Majesty’s Government had 
not sufficient information to enable them 
to answer the question fully. They 
knew that the Boers had withdrawn 
from Laing’s Nek; but they were unable 
to say positively that they had dispersed 
to their homes. He trusted they would 
carry out their engagements loyally and 
properly ; otherwise, it would be for the 
Government to consider what course 
they would take, and they had an ample 
force at their disposal. The noble Vis- 
count had, to some extent, miscalculated 
the number of the troops in Natal and 
theTransvaal. They originally numbered 
3,500, and the reinforcements amounted 
to about 9,000 more, besides the regi- 
ments that had been countermanded. 
Considering that we were dealing with 
so small a population as the Boers in 
the Transvaal, the force in Natal under 
the command of Sir Evelyn Wood was 
likely to be sufficient to give a good 
account of any opposition that would 
probably be brought against him. The 
noble Viscount had tried to make it 
appear that the word “ suzerainty ’”’ had 
no value whatever. As the noble Vis- 
count had been for some time Secretary 
of State for India, he ought to be aware 
that the word had a very well-known 
meaning, and that the subordinate State 
could notenter into relations with foreign 
Powers excepting through the Suzerain, 
or, to use the Indian phrase, the Para- 
mount Power. This was precisely the 
position which the State of the Trans- 
vaal would occupy with respect to the 
British Empire. The noble and learned 
Ear] (Earl Cairns) had, on the authority 
of a newspaper extract, the date of which 
he had not given, but which he (the 
Earl of Northbrook) believed was written 
four years ago, hung some eloquent 
periods on the evils of slavery; and 
although the statement might have been 
correct at the time it was written it did 
not show the state of affairs now. The 
noble Viscount who had just spoken had 
asserted that in the arrangements for 
peace the interests of the loyal inhabi- 
tants of the Transvaal would be neg- 
lected. As far as he knew, there was 
not the ‘slightest evidence for this asser- 
tion. One of the main objects of his 
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noble Friend in the negotiations would 
be that on both sides there should be 
a complete amnesty for what had 
passed, and to secure the entire pro- 
tection of the loyal inhabitants from any 
injury in consequence of their not having 
favoured the insurgents. The noble 
Viscount implied that he thought it was 
necessary that the war should be con- 
tinued for the honour of the British 
arms. But was it really the fact that 
the small actions which had taken place 
—none of which, with the exception of 
Laing’s Nek, could be called serious, and 
in which our soldiers fought against large 
odds—could so affect the honour of the 
British Army that it was necessary to 
continue a war in order to wipe out the 
disgrace? Was that really the noble 
Viscount’s opinion? If it was, he might 
tell him, at any rate, that his opinion 
did not coincide with that of Sir Evelyn 
Wood, who, he should think, had the 
honour of the British Army as much at 
heart as the noble Viscount. Sir Evelyn 
Wood, in a telegram now before the 
House, said that none of the actions 
could be regarded as so important as 
to affect our prestige. To his (the Earl 
of Northbrook’s) view, to say they must 
continue this war against the Boers to 
uphold the honour of the British Army 
was a most unfortunate and humiliating 
admission to be made by anyone in that 
House, and most of all by a noble Lord 
who at one time filled the Office of Se- 
cretary of State fur War. He would 
now say a few words upon the main 
question before the House. It had been 
clearly proved by his noble Friend be- 
hind him that the negotiations which 
led to the conclusion of peace were not 
opened by Her Majesty’s Government 
after a defeat, as was contended by the 
noble and learned Earl (Earl Cairns) ; 
but that almost immediately after the 
outbreak of hostilities, and before the 
first battle—that at Laing’s Nek—was 
fought, Her Majesty’s Government had 
informed President Brand of their desire 
to make a settlement, ‘‘ provided only 
the Boers would desist from their armed 
opposition.” That was the real point of 
the whole question which was now before 
their Lordships. He held that the Go- 
vernment were right to express a desire 
to settle this question ; and, so far from it 
being a humiliation to this country, he 
maintained that it would have been dis- 
graceful to any Ministry if they had, 
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in consequence of the reverses of our 
troops, withdrawn from their previous 
assurances, and determined to subdue by 
force of arms a free people who did not 
desire to be under our rule. The noble 
and learned Earl had asked how it was 
that President Brand was mixed up in 
the matter. President Brand felt that 
the hostilities were a serious calamity to 
South Africa; and, as the President of 
a friendly State, he considered it his 
duty to prevent, if possible, the further 
shedding of blood. He (the Earl of 
Northbrook) wished that he could have 
noticed in the speeches of noble Lords 
opposite some concern for the condition 
of South Africa, or the slightest desire 
to prevent the shedding of blood. 
Would it have been right for the Go- 
vernment, after the assurances they had 
given President Brand, to have receded 
from their engagement merely because 
of reverses to a handful of their troops? 
That was the question which their Lord- 
ships had to consider. The Boers had 
unreservedly accepted the condition of 
desisting from armed opposition; and 
the rest of the conditions, he believed, 
would be such as their Lordships would 
approve. What, in fact, did Her Majesty’s 
Government fail to secure? Did noble 
Lords opposite desire that the Queen’s 
authority should be imposed upon the 
Transvaal by force? Were they not 
satisfied with the control this country 
was to exercise over the foreign relations 
of the Transvaal, and with the powers 
proposed to be conferred upon the Royal 
Commissioners? After all, the difference 
could only be on questions of detail ; and 
he had not heard from noble Lords 
opposite a single substantial objection 
to the terms of peace. All he had heard 
was a protest against making peace on 
any terms, in consequence of the misfor- 
tunes which had happened to our arms. 
The noble Viscount had alluded to the 
speeches made by the Prime Minister in 
Mid Lothian. He (the Earl of North- 
brook) did not understand why noble 
Lords opposite were so fond of referring 
to speeches which had done so much to 
procure the defeat of the Conservative 
Party at the late General Election. The 
particular speech was one in which the 
Prime Minister referred to the disastrous 
policy of ‘‘ pride and passion” pursued 
by the late Government; and his attack 
could not have found a better illustra- 
tion than in the speeches of the noble 
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and learned Earl and the noble Viscount 
opposite—speeches which breathed the 
same spirit which led to our war with 
the American Oolonies. From first to 
last there was not in those speeches a 
single word indicative of a desire to settle 
the unfortunate troubles in the Trans- 
vaal by any other means than force, or 
a single suggestion as to how a condition 
of affairs, due entirely to their own 
policy as Members of the late Govern- 
ment, could be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Viscount BURY said, that the whole 
arrangement entered into by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was one which in- 
flicted deep humiliation upon the coun- 
try; and it was astonishing that so manly 
and straightforward an Englishman as 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
should have lent his countenance to it. 
The noble Earl who had last spoken ap- 
peared not to realize the full force of the 
accusation brought against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, which was that be- 
tween the date of the delivery of the 
Queen’s Speech and the conclusion of 
peace with the Boers a total change 
of opinion on their part had occurred, of 
which no explanation had béen given. 
Why was it that at the date of the de- 
livery of the Queen’s Speech submission 
of the Boers to the Queen’s authority 
was a condition precedent to any nego- 
tiations, while now, without any such 
condition, the Boers were to have all they 
wished for? Peace had been obtained, not 
by a vindication of the Queen’s authority 
in the Transvaal, but by the surrender 
of everything claimed by the Boers at 
the beginning of the insurrection. The 
Boers had not submitted. They had, it 
was true, retired to their homes; but they 
had not consented to lay down their arms 
until they had obtained every one of the 
terms on which they had from the outset 
of the war insisted. As to the question 
of slavery, to which the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Northbrook) had alluded, the. 
whole course of Boer history was shaped 
by the belief that they had a right to 
subjugate the Native races. They trekked 
first of all to the Orange Free State, then 
to Natal, and then across the Drakens- 
berg into the Transvaal; but wherever 
they settled they had kept up that insti- 
tution of slavery which they had carried 
with them from the beginning, and for 
which they were now fighting. If, 
then, we removed from them the pres- 
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sure of British laws, we should only 
be enabling them to continue a state 
of things which they had, until the an- 
nexation, contrived to maintain, and the 
trade in black ivory, as it was called, 
would still go on. The noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, he 
might add, spoke of the relationship in 
blood and religion between the inhabi- 
tants of the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State as being such that the latter, 
in all probability, would have been drawn 
into the war. That possibility might be 
so ; but would not the feelings, he would 
ask, to which Mr. Kruger referred when 
he spoke of Africa for the Africander, 
and to which the noble Earl alluded, 
have been better met by imposing terms 
on the Boers after we had driven them 
back totheir own country than by making 
concessions to them which to many ap- 
peared to carry with them the stigma of 
disgrace? For his own part, he could 
not help thinking that the former would 
have been the more prudent policy. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, in a speech which he 
made in 1877, speaking in his official 
capacity as Lord High Commissioner, 
said there was no Government, Whig 
or Tory, Liberal or Radical, which 
would, under any circumstances, dare 
to give back the Transvaal. That 
was the declaration of your own Ad- 
ministrator in South Africa, and he 
would ask the House to compare it with 
the words of Sir Evelyn Wood, under 
the orders of the present Government. 
The loyal Boers had been mentioned in 
the course of the debate; but not a word 
had been said as to the loyal English 
population in the Transvaal. He, how- 
ever, knew many persons who, after the 
annexation, invested all their savings in 
the purchase of land in that country, and 
he wished to know what was to become 
of them; for the terms which had been 
made with the Boers did not contain a 
single stipulation in their favour. They 
were numerous; some said they formed 
even a majority of the White popula- 
tion, and it was a scandal that they 
should be ruined in purse and person 
as well as in honour by the capitula- 
tion of the Government. Coming to 
the question of the meaning of the 
term suzerainty, he pointed out that no 
analogy could be drawn from India, as 
the state of affairs there was wholly dif- 
ferent from that which existed,or could be 
expected to exist, in Natal, where homage, 
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fealty, and investiture were impossible. 
As to the Military Service, he could hardly 
suppose that the Government were going 
to ask the Boers to fight England’s bat- 
tles. They were told that it was im- 
portant that Suzerainty should be pre- 
served in connection with the foreign 
relations of the Transvaal. But what 
would those foreign relations be? They 
could only be concerned with questions 
of peace and war; and what would be 
the use of declaring that the Boers should 
not make war, except with our sanction, 
after they had waged successful war upon 
ourselves ? Unless very strong garrisons 
were to be kept in the Transvaal, stipula- 
tions of that kind must be utterly vain, 
idle, and futile. Nothing remained but 
a bare understanding, which the Boers 
might throw over at any time. He held 
that our position in connection with the 
Boers would be much the same as the 
present position of the Sultan of Turkey 
in connection with Cyprus—that is, we 
should possess the husk of a nut whose 
kernel had been extracted. Referring 
to the Commissioners, he said they would 
not be backed by any force, and that, 
consequently, their award would possibly 
not be respected, unless it met with the 
entire approval of the Boers. But he 
understood that no agreement had been 
made as to the manner.in which the 
award was to be enforced. At any 
rate, they had received no informa- 
tion about it. Alluding to the attack 
upon the 94th Regiment, he expressed a 
hopethat his noble Friend opposite would 
give the House an assurance that the 
question of the massacre of that regi- 
ment would be referred to the Commis- 
sion for adjudication and report. We 
had taken over the Transvaal out of pure 
charity when it was in an altogether 
bankrupt condition; and he desired to 
know whether one of the questions to be 
referred to the Commission was to be 
that of the repayment of the £200,000 
which they had obtained from the Im- 
perial Treasury? He thought the posi- 
tion of the loyal Colonists ought to be 
considered, and that they ought to have 
the expenditure incurred by them, on 
the faith of Imperial Proclamations and 
High Commissioners’ speeches, secured 
to them, or be indemnified in one way 
or other. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, whatever may be said in favour 
of the views put before your Lordships 
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to-night by my noble and learned Friend 
(Earl Cairns), and those who succeeded 
him on his side of the House, at all 
events the time has been somewhat un- 
fortunately chosen. There might have 
been some justification if all the arrange- 
ments between this country and the 
Boers had been brought to a conclusion, 
whether successfully or unsuccessfully ; if 
either a lasting peace had been secured, 
or negotiations had failed, then my noble 
and learned Friend might have been 
justified in proposing a Vote of Censure 
against the Government, or in express- 
ing his own personal censure of what 
had been done. But to do so at this 
moment, just after the basis of peace 
has been agreed upon, and just be- 
fore the Commission is to meet to 
settle arrangements by which this basis 
is to be carried into effect, to choose this 
particular moment to prophesy the pos- 
sible bad faith of the Boers, and the 
possible want of power in the British 
Government to enforce those arrange- 
ments—to prophesy that what has been 
stipulated in our favour may never be 
carried into effect, to magnify and en- 
hance the difficulties attendant on those 
stipulations which are most in our 
favour, and to depreciate their value, 
and, on the other hand, to exaggerate all 
that is favourable to the Boers, even to 
the extent of giving to the future State 
a name which has not yet been agreed 
upon, may, perhaps, appear to my 
noble and learned Friend a wise and a 
patriotic course ; but I am persuaded it 
will not commend itself to the country 
as calculated to facilitate the perform- 
ance of the duty of the Commissioners. 
There is no better master of minute, 
destructive criticism than my noble and 
learned Friend. He has criticized the 
terms of peace word by word, and 
has tried to discover inconsistencies, 
retractations of purpose, changes of opi- 
nion. But the country will not look 
upon the matter with such minute 
criticism. The country will simply ask 
whether what has been done is wise in 
policy, just in principle, and honourable 
to this country. I am persuaded that 
the country will approve our policy as 
wise, just, and honourable, in the cir- 
cumstances of the case. First, was it 
wise? We have to consider what has 
been so powerfully urged by my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the evils which would have 
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arisen in South Africa by a prolongation 
of the war. It is not that the power of 
this country would be insufficient to 
meet the dangers of war with the Boers, 
or, for that matter, with all the forces 
which might have been combined 
against us, in any conceivable develop- 
ment of the war. But the Government 
had to consider the welfare of the popu- 
lations of South Africa. Nothing could 
be more miserable for this country than 
to be driven into a general contest of 
race, a contest with the whole White 
population of South Africa, of kindred 
race tothe Boers. Such acontest would 
be at variance with the whole spirit of 
our Government. We should have to 
establish a dominion of conquest totally 
different in character from any which 
we could ever have intended or desired. 
The Government which preceded us 
supposed that they had the consent 
of the great body of the people of 
the Transvaal to the annexation. It 
is a most difficult matter to judge whe- 
ther they were, in this respect, misled 
by false information, or whether, under 
the difficulties and embarrassments of 
that time, a majority of the people of 
the Transvaal were really indifferent, 
or for the moment favourable to the 
change. If the late Government had 
not believed this, I am quite persuaded 
that nothing would have induced them 
to seek to annex that country. And 
I am further persuaded that if they 
could have foreseen how utterly false 
and hollow the state of opinion was on 
which they had been led to rely, and 
that in so short a time an insurrection 
would take place, which could hold its 
ground, and beleaguer our garrisons, 
without so much even as a counter move- 
ment or demonstration in our favour 
from those who were supposed to 
be well affected to British rule, they 
never would have been willing to place 
the British Crown in so false a position. 
It is a position which it would not have 
been wise to assume, and which it 
cannot be wise forcibly to retain. If, 
therefore, an opportunity has occurred 
of getting out of this miserable war by 
a righteous peace instead of by con- 
quest, it was right and wise to avail our- 
selves of that opportunity. And, my 
Lords, by the terms which have been 
so much abused we have relinquished 
nothing which it was desirable to obtain. 
The terms were ours; the Boers made 
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overtures to us. We did not make any 
overtures. These terms were accepted 
by the Boers, being essentially different 
from anything which they had ever pro- 
posed. They are such as sufficiently to 
realize our own views as to what was 
desirable to be done for the future 
of the country. My noble and learned 


the Queen’s Speech in which an inten- 
tion was expressed to give full control 
over their own local affairs to the 
European inhabitants of the Transvaal. 
My noble and learned Friend said that 
that passage necessarily meant something 
different from the arrangements which 
have now been made. [I totally deny 
that. I say, with perfect confidence, 
that arrangements such as those which 
have now been agreed upon were 
among the various alternatives which 
would have been at that time open to 
us for the purpose in view; we had 
formed no resolutions with which they 
would have been inconsistent. They 
were perfectly open to us, and were at 
that time quite as likely as any others. 
Then as to suzerainty. It was said that 
this does not mean sovereignty. No 
doubt, the word ‘‘suzerainty’’ rather 
than “ sovereignty ’’ has been intention- 
ally used, to mark a difference. It 
involves, however, the ultimate prin- 
ciple of sovereignty. My noble Friend 
(the Earl of Kimberley) has happily ex- 
pressed it, as an ‘over-lordship.’ Suze- 
rainty means nothing if it does not mean 
that the Suzerain is lord paramount of 
the people who are subject to it. When 
it is said that these are the terms which 
the Boers themselves asked for, I should 
like to ask when the Boers proposed any- 
thing about subjection to us, or proposed 
to acknowledge the British suzerainty ? 
Then, as to the control of their foreign 
and Frontier relations, when did the 
Boers propose that? The control of 
foreign and Frontier relations essen- 
tially distinguishes a paramount Power. 
No war can be made upon adjoining 
Native tribes, no Treaty can be made 
with Portugal or any European Power, 
except by the authority of this country. 
With regard, also, tothe Native inhabi- 
tants of the Transvaal, towards whom, 
undoubtedly, in the Queen’s Speech we 
had expressed our sense of obligation, 
we have made a stipulation, which at no 
time formed part of any Boer terms. The 
conditions we have laid down, therefore, 
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touch the foreign relations of the Boers, 
the Frontier relations of the Boers, 
and the Native relations of the Boers. 
My noble and learned Friend referred, 
also, to the mention of a possible sepa- 
ration of the territory to the eastward 
of the principal part of the Boer State. 
The great mass of the Native popu- 
lation reside in that territory, and the 
European population in it is very small ; 
and it may be, that in such a sepa- 
ration the most convenient means may 
be found of giving to the Native popu- 
lation that protection which they are 
entitled to expect from us. On that 
point, no resolution could, as yet, be 
taken; but it is certainly not from the 
Boers, that the suggestion of such a 
separation of territory has proceeded. 
I shall not stop to deal with the noble 
and learned Earl’s criticisms on the 
powers of the Resident and the Commis- 
sion. The Resident will be there to repre- 
sent the suzerainty Power, and to give 
effect to all the reservations in which 
the Suzerain Power is interested. With 
regard to the loyal population, it is stipu- 
lated that no person shall be molested 
who has taken part in the war, or on 
account of his political opinions. This 
is the engagement entered into, and we 
have no reason to suppose that the Boers 
will act in bad faith. As to the affair at 
Potchefstroom, details have not arrived ; 
but I know nothing in the conduct of 
the Boer leaders which should lead me 
to suppose that they have been parties 
to an act of treachery, or will refuse 
proper reparation for it, if it has been 
committed by others, or that, in other 
respects, they will not act honourably 
upon the engagements they have made. 
Reference has been made to a great 
many loyal Dutch and British subjects 
who are supposed to be in the Trans- 
vaal. I do not know upon what autho- 
rity that statement is made; but what I 
do know is, that these numerous and 
loyal subjects were either not numerous 
enough, or not energetic enough, or not 
loyal enough, to rise on our behalf, or 
to prevent our garrisons from stom | 
beleaguered. My noble and learne 

Friend asks, what proof we have that 
the persons with whom we negotiated 
had the authority or the power to bind 
the Boers generally, or to carry through 

the arrangement which they have agreed 
to? My answer is, that the only per- 

sons with whom, in a case of insurrec- 
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tion, it is ever possible to negotiate, are 
those who are the actual leaders in arms, 
who are the commanders of the forces 
in the field, and at the head of the whole 
organization of government which re- 
presents the insurrection. To say that 
we are never to negotiate terms of 
peace with such persons, under such cir- 
cumstances, without some formal and 
technical proof of their authority, is 
equivalent to saying that no terms of 
peace can ever be negotiated in a war 
of this kind. I think that argument 
only shows that as much fault is being 
found with the arrangement as legal 
ingenuity could suggest. I think, for 
these reasons, that we have made a wise 
arrangement, and that on the ground 
of policy it is perfectly justifiable. I 
hold, also, that ,it is as just in prin- 
ciple as it is wise in policy. There are 
certain considerations to which few of 
us will be found insensible. If ever 
there was a war of an unhappy cha- 
racter it was this war. In the first 
place, these Boers were not men whose 
pursuits or habits would naturally lead 
them to go to war. ‘They are most 
closely connected with the inhabitants in 
the Orange Free State, and there isa 
large Dutch population in the Cape 
Colony with whom they are also con- 
nected by family ties; so that it was 
something like being at war with our 
own flesh and blood, not in the general, 
but in a closer sense. If we regard the 
question as we ought to regard it, the 
Dutch population of the Transvaal is 
entitled to much consideration. What 
were the prior circumstances? Can we 
honestly impute rebellion to people who 
never assented to the annexation? Their 
leaders have always protested against it ; 
and, no doubt, had the Government then 
in power been informed of the real state 
of the facts that annexation would never 
have taken place. To refuse to arrive 
at a peaceful settlement, when we had 
a fair opportunity of doing so, would 
have been, in these circumstances, and 
on all points of morality as well as policy, 
utterly unjustifiable. But it is said, if 
this is our present view, why did we 
speak of vindicating the Queen’s autho- 
rity, and send troops into the field for 
that purpose, at the beginning of the 
Session? ‘The answer is obvious. The 
Boers were then in active insurrection, 
had given no sign of any disposition to lay 


down their arms on such terms as might 
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appear to us consistent with the dignity 
of the Crown, had made no overtures for 
peace. We did, at the time, the only 
thing which it was possible for any Go- 
vernment to do. But when the insur- 
gents began to evince a desire for peace, 
the situation was altered. It was not 
only by conquests in the field that such 
a vindication of the Queen’s authority 
as we thought necessary might be ac- 
complished. And this brings me to the 
last question—Whether we have done 
what was honourable, under the cir- 
cumstances? I utterly repudiate the 
idea that we have suffered what is called 
humiliation. If, when overtures were 
made to us, we had summarily rejected 
them, we should have been most justly 
censurable, and I think none would have 
been more prominent in censuring us 
than my noble and learned Friend (Earl 
Cairns). Overtures came to us, first, 
through the President of the Orange 
Free State, and afterwards from the 
Boer leaders themselves. They were 
actually made before the first of those 
three unfortunate engagements which 
took place, beginning with Lang’s Nek. 
I feel as much as any of your Lord- 
ships can do for every disaster which 
may befall British troops ; but we must 
not forget, when considering the charac- 
ter of a disaster, in what circumstances it 
took place. These were attacks made by 
our own troops on a strong position 
occupied by the Boers, made most gal- 
lantly in a manner to which no fault 
can be imputed, unless it be too much 
boldness in venturing on a very difficult 
undertaking with an exceedingly small 
and inadequate force. There is no dis- 
honour to British troops in the repulse 
of an attack under such circumstances. 
Were we on that account, when we 
had received overtures direct from the 
Boer leaders, to repel those overtures? 
We had sent word, before the third 
of those unfortunate actions, that we 
were willing to entertain them; but the 
answer was delayed from circumstances 
which we did not understand. Sir 
George Colley waited for some days 
beyond the time appointed, and then, 
with an inadequate force, the operation at 
Majuba Hill was undertaken. When 
the answer of the Boer leaders came, it 
was favourableto the progress of negotia- 
tions. Were we, then, because those 
three attacks made by our gallant troops 
under circumstances so disadvantageous 
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had resulted in disaster, to depart from 
our previous intention of, at least, ascer- 
taining whether peace could be made 
upon terms which we thought satisfac- 
tory? The British nation is too power- 
ful, and its power is too well understood, 
to require to be vindicated in any such 
manner. Was there in the terms no 
assertion of the Queen’s sovereignty— 
no vindication of her authority? The 
Boers agreed to disperse and to lay 
down their arms. 

Eart CAIRNS: There is no agree- 
ment to that effect. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
words were not used; but the substance 
of the thing was there. They carried 
their arms; but they were no longer to 
be used for purposes of hostility against 
us. I state it as I understand it, and 
I believe I understand it aright. They 
were to disperse; they were no longer 
to be in the field in arms against us; 
they acknowledged the Queen’s supre- 
macy; they were to receive an amnesty, 
which could only be granted by a 
superior Power; and our Commissioners 
were to negotiate the particular ar- 
rangements by which the terms agreed 
upon were to be carried out. We 
dictated those terms; we thought the 
terms sufficient, and the Boer leaders 
accepted them. It appears to me, in 
those circumstances, that if we had con- 
tinued the war we should have done 
excessively wrong. My noble and learned 
Friend said that we put our garrisons 
in the position of hostages to the Boers. 
A more ingenious argumentative per- 
version of the facts of the case I cannot 
conceive. The Boers would have pre- 
ferred that the garrisons should go; we 
thought they ought to remain, and re- 
main as in time of peace; but we did 
not bind ourselves that they should 
remain. To say, then, that they 
were hostages is an assertion purely 
rhetorical—I might almost say pre- 
posterous. If the circumstances, both 
political and moral, made it, as I con- 
tend they did in the highest degree, 
desirable to lose no fair opportunity of 
putting an end to the war, was not the 
course we took honourable? Different 
people may have different notions of 
honour, and of shame ; for my own part, 
I hope I may never have more cause 
to blush than in this instance. I say 
that to do right, not when you are 
pressed by a superior force, but when 
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you have already a superior force in 
the field, able, if necessary, to carry 
all things before it, and a still greater 
force coming up every day to back it, to 
adhere then to your previous purposes, 
formed under other circumstances, and 
to forego the continuance of bloodshed 
for the sake of mere revenge, is an hon- 
ourable course—a course very far more 
consistent with true dignity and honour 
than the reverse would have been. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, at this period of the evening it 
will not be desirable that I should go 
much further into a question which has 
been so fully discussed. So far from 
thinking with the noble and learned 
Lord who has just sat down that this 
discussion is in any degree inopportune, 
I think the country, when it reads to- 
morrow the luminous and exhaustive 
statement made by my noble and learned 
Friend behind me, will have a knowledge 
of this case which it has not had before, 
and will be surprised at the disgrace 
into which we have been led. We have 
had many accounts of the motives which 
actuated the Government; and in the 
forefront of them we have, of course, 
had an appeal to the Ministerial con- 
science. Now, I have the greatest pos- 
sible respect for the Ministerial con- 
science, and I will say nothing in the 
least irreverent concerning it. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I made 
no appeal to the Ministerial conscience ; 
but I did appeal to something far more 
important—the conscience of the nation. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Appeals to conscience are brought up 
on many occasions; but we know that 
whenever that important phrase passes 
Ministerial lips some great enterprize 
of ‘‘scuttling out” is under discussion. 
I venture to take exception to the appeal 
to conscience in the present instance. It 
is very doubtful to me whether it is true 
that originally the Boers were unwilling 
that the annexation should take place, or 
that up to a recent period the majority of 
them felt any such unwillingness. I be- 
lieve the true history of the conduct of 
the Boers to have been this—that they 
found the conduct of their Government 
wholly impossible, and they were threat- 
ened by very serious danger from the 
neighbouring powers of Secocoeni and 
the Zulus; and they took shelter under 
the wing of a stronger Power which 
could defend them. The Zulu War took 
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place; Secocoeni retired; the danger 
passed away; and the Boers turned 
against the Power which had protected 
them. That, I believe, is the history of 
that change of Boer opinion. But I en- 
tirely demur to the doctrine which finds 
favour with noble Lords opposite, that 
the question whether we ought to be in 
the Transvaal or not depends on the voice 
of the majority of the Boers. The Boers 
are an insignificant fraction in that vast 
territory, in which there are 500,000 or 
600,000 men, of whom there is no danger 
in asserting that they earnestly welcomed 
our presence, and earnestly regret our 
withdrawal ; and I suppose I shall not 
hear from noble Lords opposite that the 
small fraction have white skins and the 
vast majority have black skins, and that 
this circumstance makes any difference 
in the equity of this matter. If we 
have been turned out of the Trans- 
vaal, it has been by the successful 
armed rebellion of an insignificant mino- 
rity. We have had a good deal of dis- 
cussion upon the various phases of 
Ministerial opinion; but I have not 
been able, though I have carefully 
listened, to get an exact account of the 
state of mind of the Government on the 
6th January, when the Queen’s Speech 
was delivered. We are told it would 
have been a great mistake in policy to 
have retained the Transvaal by force ; 
and we hear, not only from the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack, but 
also from the noble Earl who sits oppo- 
site, who appeals to the conscience of 
the nation, that considerations of mo- 
rality are involved in our not maintain- 
ing our supremacy in that country. We 
are also told that the majority of our 
White subjects of Dutch extraction 
would probably have joined the insur- 
gents against us. These are grave 
considerations; but they were just as 
forcible on January 6 as they are now. 
If it is immoral to assert our authority 
now, it was immoral then. The ques- 
tion is no new one; and the Govern- 
ment have had ample time to consider 
it. In fact, their attention was called to 
it by a most potent voice. It had been 
one of the subjects upon which Mr. 
Gladstone most loved to dwell; and we 
know, in the words of Mr. Joubert him- 
self, that it was on the authority of 
Mr. Gladstone that he appealed to the 
English people to cancel the settlement. 
Therefore, whatever reasons exist for 
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abandoning the Queen’s sovereignty over 
the Boers existed also on January 6, 
when the Government used these memo- 
rable words in the Queen’s Speech— 

“A rising in the Transvaal has recently im- 
posed upon me the duty of taking Military 
measures with a view to the prompt vindication 
of my authority ; and has of necessity set aside 
for the time any plan for securing to the Euro- 
pean settlers that full control over their own 
local affairs, without prejudice to the interests 
of the natives, which I had been desirous to 
confer.” 


The Colonial Secretary said it would 
have been impossible to offer the terms 
which the Government have ultimately 
accepted until they had there a suffi- 
ciently large force to prevent our offer 
being attributed to fear. I can hardly 
imagine the noble Earl really meaning 
to offer such an explanation as that. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I said 
nothing about fear. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Then it involves this—that for the sake 
of saving appearances there was a vast 
unnecessary treasure expended, and many 
valuable lives sacrificed, which the coun- 
try could ill afford to lose. You must 
always remember that in blaming these 
terms of peace we do not necessarily 
blame the policy which the Government 
itself have adopted. We do not approve 
of it; but the one argument does not 
involve the other. Even if we had ap- 
proved of your reversal of our policy, 
we should still have blamed in the 
strongest manner your delaying to make 
the Boers acquainted with that determi- 
nation until so many English lives had 
been lost, and so much English honour 
had been tarnished. It is said, and I 
think with perfect truth, that the defeats 
we suffered at Laing’s Nek and other 
places were not really disgraceful, be- 
cause our forces were overmatched. In 
that I entirely concur; and if we had only 
continued the war until we could have 
made terms which were suitable for the 
dignity and interests of the country, no 
one would have said that those reverses 
had cast any permanent reflection on our 
arms. But then I understand the noble 
Earl to say that there is no disgrace in 
consenting to terms of peace which are 
an entire surrender of the position which 
we previously occupied, because we were 
a large force standing against a small 
one; and it could not be imagined that 
we gave way to any considerations but 
honour and duty. So that we are in the 
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Africa— 
happy position that when we are a small 
force we are not disgraced by defeat, 
and that when we are a large force there 
is no disgrace in making terms because 
our overwhelming force proves our mag- 
nanimity. The noble and learned Lord 
made a great deal of the fact that we had 
stipulated successfully that the Queen 
should be Suzerain of the Transvaal; 
and he exerted his ingenuity and his 
learning to show that that title covered 
a great deal. The noble Earl the late 
Viceroy of India compared it to the 
suzerainty of the Queen in India; but 
nobody knows better than he that that 
suzerainty does not preclude interference 
with internal affairs. The peculiarity of 
this suzerainty in the Transvaal is that 
interference in internal affairs is abso- 
lutely excluded. The only comparison 
you can make is with the Empire of 
Turkey, in which suzerainty has some- 
times been employed to cover the loss of 
power by the Sultan. The most remark- 
able case of suzerainty at present is the 
relation of the Sultan to the Prince of 
Bulgaria. That I imagine to be an ex- 
cellent illustration of the relation of 
Her Majesty to the Transvaal—only a 
suzerainty over a Republic is, I believe, 
merely a diplomatic invention. The 
suzerainty contains no atom of sove- 
reignty whatever. The truth is that 
this is merely a device to cover sur- 
render. A Commission is to be ap- 
pointed whose decrees will not be en- 
forced by any force of troops whatever. 
If the Commission should confine them- 
selves to the utterance of a certain 
number of platitudes, or if they should 
make conditions which are entirely ac- 
ceptable to the Boers, no doubt their 
mission will be successful ; but if, on the 
subject of territory or the subject of the 
treatment of the Blacks, it should be 
their misfortune to make any decision 
adverse to the interests, or the preju- 
dices, or the passions of the Boers, you 
will find that you have set up a mere 
nominis umbra, concealing from the Eng- 
lish people the nature of the sacrifice 
and the abandonment to which you have 
consented, but possessing no reality of 
power. My Lords, it is not for military 
glory that we regret the nature of this 
step or the circumstances by which it 
has been preceded. Military glory has 
been spoken of lightly enovgh to-night, 
and one noble Lord had evidently read 
the pregnant observations of Falstaff on 
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that subject. But military glory con- 
tains in it something more solid than 
the gratification of a sentiment. As 
long as it is maintained untarnished it 
is the security for the peace and pros- 
perity of the Empire. You have hinted 
in very dark terms at the position of 
our South African Colonies, and you 
gave us no ground to believe that our 
English Dominion rests upon that foun- 
dation of attachment, entirely free from 
force, which the noble and learned Lord 
told us was the kind of dominion that 
England loved to exercise. On the con- 
trary, when the words of the Colonial 
Secretary are read at the Cape of Good 
Hope, will they not encourage the Colo- 
nists to believe that it was fear of the 
Boers that led us to this peace ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I did not 
say fear; I said regard for their opinions. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Regard for their opinions is expressed 
in a material sense. If matters are 
really so critical in those Colonies, if 
there is this division of opinion, and if 
the British Dominion does not rest on 
the sure basis of allegiance, you can 
have made no worse provision for the 
future than to lower and depreciate our 
military power, and to diminish the belief 
which is entertained of its overwhelm- 
ing force. You induced Dutchmen and 
Englishmen in the Transvaal to take 
your side. You informed them in the 
strongest language that your protection 
would never pass away from the coun- 
try. You induced them to stand by you 
and expose themselves to the vengeance 
of their enemies, and you now abandon 
them with nothing to secure them ex- 
cept a paper guarantee. It is the same 
wretched story as that which we have 
had recently about Candahar. Well, if 
there should be any material outbreak 
of this difference of opinion to which 
Ministerial speakers have so pointedly 
alluded, and if the races of the Cape 
should be ranged against each other, 
and the authority of the Crown should 
be in any degree called in question, will 
it be a light thing that you have dis- 
couraged those who otherwise would 
have done much on your part? Will it 
be a light thing that the Government 
have told them, by the strong teaching 
of example, that when they trust to the 
English Government the probability 
is that they will be betrayed? And 
will the impression you have given to 
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the other side be more favourable? I 
fear that the course you have now taken 
at the price of abandoning a great 
Native population, while it may extri- 
cate you from your difficult complica- 
tions, will leave behind a distrust in 
your power and a distrust in your fide- 
lity to your engagements which will be 
fatal to our future Dominion in South 
Africa. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Eleven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 31st March, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Prarvate Brit (dy Order)—Second 
Reading—Guildford, Kingston, and London 
Railway. 

Puxnuic Bitts—Ordered—First Reading—Bridges 
(South Wales) * [129]. 

Second Reading —Teinds (Scotland) [118]; 
Land Tax Commissioners’ Names* [126]; 
Alkali, &c. Works Regulation [119]; Rivers 
Conservancy and Floods Prevention {120}, 
debate adjourned ; Agricultural Holdings Act 
(1875) Amendment [127], debate adjourned. 

Committee—Report—Army Discipline and Regu- 
lation (Annual) [123]. 

Report—Local Government (Ireland) 
sional Orders (Clonakilty, &c.) * [103]. 


Provi- 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—> o> — 
GUILDFORD, KINGSTON, AND LONDON 
RAILWAY BILL (by Order.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. CUBITT, in rising to move that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he hoped he should be able to 
show, without detaining the House at 
any length, that it was a case in which 
there was no need for the House to 
interpose at that stage of the measure, 
seeing that it was a Bill of the character 
which the House had been in the habit 
of sending up-stairs to be disposed of 
by a Select Committee. Now, there had 
been so much discussion about the Bill, 
there had been so very much corres- 
pondence, such a great amount of Lobby- 
ing, such a vast amount of sensational 
articles in various newspapers, and so 
many deputations and counter deputa- 
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tions to Ministers of the Crown, that he 
thought it might possibly surprise the 
House when he told them that, instead 
of being a great railway measure, it 
was a very small Bill indeed, simply for 
the purpose of constructing what was 
called a landowners’ line. He thought 
there could hardly have been more ex- 
citement if it had been proposed to 
carry a line under that House in a 
tunnel, or to cut through Palace Yard 
into St. James’s Park by an open cut- 
ting. It was simply a landowners’ line, 
and it affected a not very populous part 
of the county of Surrey. For some years 
the county of Surrey had been accommo- 
dated by three great Railway Companies 
—the London and Brighton, the South- 
Eastern, and the London and South- 
Western ; and after those great Com- 
panies completed their undertaking, he 
believed there was an understanding 
come to among them that a certain cen- 
tral part of the county should be neutral 
ground. That neutral part of the county 
was a sort of quadrilateral, bounded by 
Kingston and Epsom on the North, and 
Dorking on the South. After much oppo- 
sition on the part of these great Com- 
panies, and after appearing before seve- 
tral Committees, a line was authorized 
from Epsom to Dorking. It touched one 
side of the quadrilateral, and might be 
described as a line from Kingston to 
Leatherhead and Guildford, which dis- 
trict had previously been without any 
railway accommodation. The ground in 
that district had been particuiarly in the 
charge of the South-Western Company. 
The landowners living along that line 
had made several attempts to get the 
South-Western Company to take up 
their grievances; and it was in evidence, 
he believed, that the South-Western 
Company had gone so far in former 
years as to oppose every independent 
line that had been suggested for filling 
up the gap. So things remained until 
this year. This year a change came 
over the scene. The Metropolitan line 
came down to Fulham on the Middlesex 
side of the river ; and the landowners, 
finding that they had no hope of obtain- 
ing anything from the South-Western 
Company, went to the Metropolitan Com- 
pany and made arrangements with them 
to cross the Thames, and, skirting Wim- 
bledon Common, to go on to Guildford. 
The South Western Company met that 
proposal in a peculiar way. They did 





















not say that they thought there was no 
need for additional railway accommo- 
dation; but they said — “If you want 
fresh railway accommodation we will 
supply it.” They happened to have an 
Omnibus Bill at present before the 
House, and they proposed to insert in 
that Bill a provision which would enable 
them to construct a rival line to Guild- 
ford. Consequently, the South-Western 
Company were, this Session, promoting 
a rival line. He believed their scheme 
would be brought before the House to- 
morrow ; but, as far as that stage of the 
matter was concerned, he thought the 
House would be of opinion that the 
South-Western Company were out of 
court, and that it was not for them to 
oppose the present Bill, but to show 
before a Select Committee that their 
line was superior to the one it was his 
duty to ask the House to read a second 
time. There he might now leave the 
question of the South-Western Railway, 
and he would come at once to one or 
two general objections raised against 
the Bill. The first was that a better 
line could be constructed, and that it 
could not be properly worked into Lon- 
don. That, he need not tell the House, 
was a question which it was quite impos- 
sible for them to consider and settle at 
that time; but it was a question to be 
fought out before a Select Committee. 
He would, therefore, pass over that and 
all the other general objections to the 
Bill, and go to another point; and that 
was, how far the proposed line inter- 
fered with the common lands in the 
county of Surrey. That question divided 
itself into two parts. Hon. Members who 
knew the county of Surrey knew that it 
possessed more common land than al- 
most any other county in England, and 
a great deal of it was of a very beauti- 
ful character. There was a considerable 
amount of very hilly scenery there, with 
natural woods; and the whole locality was 
becoming year by year more and more 
a place of recreation for the hundreds 
of thousands of the inhabitants of the 
Metropolis. Although he could not agree 
with everything the Open Commons Pre- 
servation Society proposed, he should 
not be prepared to move the second 
reading of the Bill if he thought that 
one iota of the beautiful commons in 
Surrey would be destroyed by the con- 
struction of this line. If the Bill were 
likely to occasion serious injury of that 
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kind, he should be among the first in 
that House to oppose it; but he be- 
lieved that these common lands would 
be in a very small degree affected by 
the Bill; and he would not trouble the 
House further upon the matter, for this 
reason, that he understood the promoters 
of the Bill had undertaken to provide 
an equal extent of land to that which 
they proposed to take, and to make up 
any loss which the commons might ex- 
perience. The whole quantity of common 
land proposed to be taken by this line 
was only 34 acres; and he thought the 
House would agree with him that a very 
great story had been made out of very 
little. He was glad to see that the Mo- 
tion which had stood on the Paper in 
the name of the Chairman of the Com- 
mons Preservation Society no longer 
appeared there, and that it was not the 
intention of the hon. Member to move 
the rejection of the Bill. He hoped that 
further investigation had convinced the 
hon. Member and the Society that there 
was really no ground for their interfer- 
ence in this case. Lastly, he came to 
what he believed to be the most difficult 
pointin regard tothe Bill, and that was its 
interference with Wimbledon Common. 
The Wimbledon case divided itself again 
into two parts. First of all there was the 
commons question, and then the supposed 
interference of the Bill with the rifle 
ground. He did not hesitate to say that 
when the line was first proposed great 
objections might have been made to the 
mode in which it was proposed to cross 
Wimbledon Common. It was proposed 
partly to cross the common in a cutting, 
and partly by a covered way. But the 
promoters had been anxious, as far as pos- 
sible, to meet the objections of the Con- 
servators of Wimbledon Common, and 
they had made a great divergence, which 
he would proceed to describe to the 
House, and which he believed the House 
would think ought certainly to satisfy 
them. The promoters had applied to a 
neighbouring landowner to assist them in 
avoiding Wimbledon Common, and that 
landowner at once acceded to their 
request. The present state of the case, 
as far as Wimbledon Common was con- 
cerned, was that the line would skirt 
Wimbledon Common without touching 
it at all, and would cross Beverley Lane, 
which was an approach to part of Putney 
Heath, by a bridge of one span, and then 
would proceed under Putney Heath by 
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a tunnel, the level of rails being at a 
depth varying from 50 to 80 feet be- 
neath the surface. He was told that the 
tunnel would be so deep that no harm 
would be done, either to the vegetation 
on the heath, or to the drainage of any 
part of the common. He hoped he had 
shown that there was nothing to be 
apprehended in regard to the destruc- 
tion of Wimbledon Common as a place 
of recreation. In saying that, he must 
remind the House that Wimbledon 
Common had been already adopted as 
a place of recreation, and was no longer 
simply the property of the people of 
Wimbledon, as they seemed to think 
it, but that the inhabitants of this great 
city who had means of access to it were 
also interested in it. Lastly, he came 
to a point upon which he professed 
not to be very fully acquainted, and his 
want of knowledge of military matters 
rendered it an extremely difficult one 
for him to touch; and he did so with 
more hesitation, because he believed that 
upon that point he should be encoun- 
tered by one who had very great know- 
ledge of the subject—namely, the noble 
Lord the Member for the County of 
Haddington (Lord Elcho). It was al- 
leged that although that line did not 
touch the common, it would yet interfere 
seriously with the rifle practice on Wim- 
bledon Common. All he could say about 
that matter was that the promoters, in 
the early part of the measure, had in- 
troduced clauses which secured the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, and the various 
Volunteer Corps who used Wimbledon 
Common, from any interference; and 
they had offered to make further arrange- 
ments in order to carry out the same 
idea. He thought the Bill ought to be 
allowed to go to a Select Committee, so 
that the promoters might be able to 
show both the Committee and the As- 
sociation that all adequate protection 
would be given to the rifle practice, 
and that ample protection would also 
be afforded to the public who would 
use the line. There was one point more, 
and then he had done. He had said 
that he could not venture to cope with 
the noble Lord the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire in knowledge of the Volunteer 
Associations, yet it was rather a strong 
fact that the landowner, who had so 
cordially met the wishes of the promoters 
of the Bill by offering his land, was no 
less a person than His Royal Highness 
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the Commander-in-Chief. The Volun- 
teers had no reason to say that the Duke 
of Cambridge had ever thrown cold 
water upon their movement; and, there- 
fore, if His Royal Highness was willing 
to facilitate this line, he thought the 
House might conclude that, in the opi- 
nion of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
Bill would not do much damage to Wim- 
bledon Common. He merely pressed 
this point for what it was worth, in 
anticipation of the arguments which 
he knew would be used by the noble 
Lord the Member for’ Haddington- 
shire. He believed he had now ex- 
hausted all he had to say. He wished 
he could think that any appeal he 
might make to his hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Surrey (Sir Henry 
Peek) would be useful, and would in- 
duce him to withdraw his opposition to 
the Bill. He could assure his hon. 
Friend that the promoters would give 
every weight to the arguments of the 
Conservators, when they came before a 
Committee of that House; and he be- 
lieved that his hon. Friend would consult 
the interests of the Conservators, as well 
as the time of the House, if he would not 
now persevere with his Amendment. At 
any rate, if he felt justified in saying, 
as a Wimbledon man, that Wimbledon 
should be preserved for inhabitants of 
Wimbledon only, he (Mr. Cubitt) be- 
lieved he would find himself deceived 
if he anticipated that he would be sup- 
ported by any other Member interested 
in the locality. He begged now to 
move that the Bill be read a second 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Cubitt.) 


Sir HENRY PEEK said, he had not 
a word to say as to the tone of the 
remarks which had been made by his 
right hon. Friend ; and if it was only a 
simple small landowners’ Bill, he should 
not have been, for one, addressing the 
House at that moment. He would ask 
the House to be good enough to listen 
to him for a short time while he assured 
them that it was not the simple matter 
which had been put forward by his right 
hon. Friend. Twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, hesupposed, there wasnot one person 
in 500,000 in this country who knew that 
there was any such place as Wimbledon 
Common at all. But those who lived in 
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the West of London knew it perfectly 
wellas one of the most beautiful of all the 
commons of Surrey. Some 20 years ago, 
at the institution of the National Rifle As- 
sociation, they wanted a practice ground 
upon which they could hold their annual 
meetings; and, after looking about them 
for some time, they pitched upon Wim- 
bledon Common. Lord Spencer, being 
then lord of the manor, met them in a 
very fair way, and gave them many faci- 
lities ; but, then, Lord Spencer thought 
to himself—‘‘ Here is a common of 1,000 
acres of land; I am lord of the manor, 
and I ought to be able to do what I like 
with it. I will, therefore, make a pro- 
position ; if the neighbourhood will give 
me 300 acres in fee simple I will make 
them a present of the remaining 700 
acres, and convert it intoa park and put 
it under management.” A great many 
meetings were held at Wimbledon in 
reference to this project, and at those 
meetings the people who resided in the 
locality declared that they were not pre- 
pared to accept Lord Spencer’s scheme 
at all. A great many of them thought 
that the word “common” implied a 
great deal more than the interests of 
the lord of the manor and a few 
copyholders. They, therefore, opposed 
Lord Spencer’s scheme, and a long and 
expensive litigation ensued. After a 
time it was thought desirable to close 
that litigation; and a special Act of 
Parliament was passed in the year 1871 
in reference to the common. This was 
the Preamble of that Act— 


‘¢ And whereas it would be of- great local and 
public advantage if the Commons (that is 
‘Wimbledon Common and Putney Heath) were 
always kept uninclosed and unbuilt on, their 
natural aspect and state being as faras may be 
preserved.” 


This case of Wimbledon Common had 
no parallel in the United Kingdom. 
It was a common that was free and open 
to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects ; 
but, unfortunately for them, the in- 
habitants of Wimbledon living within 
three-quarters of a mile of that common 
had to find £2,600 a-year for the pur- 
pose of keeping it open. He asked the 
House to bear that fact in mind, that 
the inhabitants were taxed to the extent 
of £2,600 a-year in order to keep that 
common open for the public enjoyment. 
Now, how was that £2,600 expended ? 
They had to pay in perpetuity £1,200 
a-year to Lord Spencer for all his rights. 
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They had to borrow £5,000 in order to 
pay the expenses of the law suit and the 
cost of getting the Act of Parliament 
through both Houses. They owed every 
farthing of that money now. They had 
to provide for the general management 
of the common, to make bye-laws, and to 
provide for the maintenance of the com- 
mon. They had to find part of the police 
of the common ; and last, although not 
least, they had to pay the Crown 30s. 
a-year for estovers formerly enjoyed by 
the Crown tenant as a Commoner; and 
all they got in exchange in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, was £100 a-year 
from the National Rifle Association, 
and a few casual receipts which never 
amounted to more than £200 a-year. 
By the stringent terms of the Act they 
were prevented from inclosing it for any 
purpose whatever. Some three or four 
years ago the Royal Agricultural Society 
were anxious to hold their show upon 
Wimbledon Common. They would have 
given the Ccouservators a considerable 
sum, he had no doubt, for the privilege 
of temporarily inclosing 30 acres of 
the common for that purpose; but the 
terms of the Act of Parliament were 
so stringent that they could not take 
the money of the Society, nor could 
they take the money of any other per- 
son. He might mention another thing 
in order to show what the people of the 
locality got for that sum of £2,600 a- 
year. They only had two days in the 
week upon which they could enjoy the 
common. There was no firing on Sun- 
days, and there was no firing on Wed- 
nesdays ; but on every other day for five 
hours, certain rifle corps paying ncthing, . 
among them being the London Scottish 
Rifle Corps, had the privilege of practis- 
ing upon the common, by which means 
they rendered fully one-third of the enjoy- 
able part of theecommon highly dangerous 
and, therefore, useless. He thought 
the House would agree with him that 
the ratepayers got very little in return 
for their £2,600 a-year; and the ques- 
tion would naturally arise, why were 
they so anxious to fall in with that 
arrangement? Now, he had not the 
least hesitation in telling the House 
that it was public spirit alone, and 
public spirit entirely free from the least 
taint of selfishness, that induced them to 
take the course they did. They saw 
1,000 acres of the most beautiful com- 
mon land in the whole of England, con- 
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sisting of wood and water, and a mag- 
nificent open plateau, and they wished 
it to be maintained for the general en- 
joyment. They were quite willing to pay 
that very large sum of money per annum 
in order that they themselves, and the 
public generally, might enjoy this com- 
mon. Perhaps the House would allow 
him to read three sections of the Act of 
Parliament which related to the duties 
of the Conservators, of whom he was 
one named in the Act. From the pass- 
ing of the Act till a fortnight since he 
had been Chairman of the Conservators ; 
but he was now retiring from the Board, 
and should cease to be a Conservator in 
a few days’ time. Section 34 of the Act 
of Parliament stated that— 

“The Conservators shall at all times keep 
the Commons open, uninclosed and unbuilt on, 
except as regards such parts thereof as are at 
the passing of this Act inclosed or built on, 
and shall by all lawful means prevent, resist, and 
abate all encroachments and attempted encroach- 
ments on the Commons and protect the Commons 
and preserve them as open spaces, and resist all 
proceedings tending to the inclosure, or appro- 
priation for any purpose, of any part thereof.” 
Section 35 said— 

*¢ Tt shall not be lawful for the Conservators, 
except as in this Act expressed, to sell, lease, 
grant, or in any manner dispose of any part of 
the Commons.” 


And Section 36 enacted that— 


‘The Conservators shall at all times preserve, 
as far as may be, the natural aspect and state of 
the Commons, and to that end shall protect the 
turf, gorse, heather, timber, and other trees, 
shrubs, and brushwood thereon.” 


If those sections did not lay down the 
duties of the Conservators in very plain 
terms he failed to understand what they 
did. He said just now that they were 
actuated by public spirit. The Wimble- 
don people and the Putney people had 
eyes. In that district there were other 
commons. They could see the present 
state of Wandsworth Common. He re- 
collected Wandsworth Common when it 
was a beautiful open space of 300 acres. 
And now what was it? They could see 
Barnes Common with a railway running 
across it, and completely spoiling it. 
Mitcham Common was very little better. 
The railway facilities, as they were 
called, had absolutely ruined that com- 
mon. They preferred Wimbledon Com- 
mon in all its natural beauty; and he 
had no hesitation in saying and as- 
suring that House that for 10 years 
they had done the best they could in 
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that way, and that the common was 
never in such an excellent condition as 
it was now. That common, as he said 
before, was a unique common; and he 
thought the House would agree with 
him when he said that he believed there 
were flowers and insects to be found on 
Wimbledon Common which were scarcely 
to be found on any other common in 
England. He knew an entymologist who 
went down there—a working man—and 
he could earn as much as £1 a-day by 
collecting, in certain seasons of the year, 
rare insects. They might find there par- 
tridges, pheasants, hares, rabbits, king- 
fishers, moor-hens, glow-worms, and all 
kinds of harmless snakes. There were 
birds of all kinds, and he himself had 
bought, not very long ago, a live badger, 
not one that had wandered on to the com- 
mon, but one that had been dug out of 
his lair there. Then, again, many hon. 
Members of that House would bear him 
out when he said that the common offered 
to pedestrians unequalled advantages ; 
it further offered to all persons oppor- 
tunities for cricket and fishing; and it 
must be borne in mind that these ad- 
vantages were given not to the Wim- 
bledon ratepayers, or to the Wimble- 
don residents alone, but to all Her 
Majesty’s subjects who knew how to 
behave themselves. The common offered 
opportunities for cricket, fishing, foot- 
ball, hockey, la crosse, polo, quoits, and 
many other games. It afforded to 
equestrians miles of turf; and it afforded 
to all the very best of air, with cheerful 
rural surroundings, which he hoped 
would be long maintained. Such was 
the position now. Then, what was it 
that ,had disturbed their serenity some 
six months ago? They received a notice 
that a railway was coming. It became 
at once their duty to inquire what the 
railway was; and they found that it 
proposed, as had been done in the case of 
other commons, to cut off some 60 or 80 
acres fromthe maincommon. It further 
proposedto erect a bullet-proof screen in 
order to protect the passengers by the 
railway from the bullets of the National 
Rifle Association, and he believed power 
was taken to put up other additional 
works. Directly the plans were out, the 
Conservators put themselves in communi- 
cation with the promoters. He, as Chair- 
man of the Conservators, called a meet- 
ing, and asked the engineer to come 
down and bring any persons with him 
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who were interested in the measure. 
He came down, and they had a four 
hours’ interview with him; and they 
then and there told him that they were 
determined, at every stage of the mea- 
sure, to oppose that or any similar pro- 
posal. Nothing was done for a long 
time; but when it was found that the 
original proposition was altogether too 
violent, modified plans were brought 
forward, and only last Friday these mo- 
dified plans passed the Standing Orders 
Committee. He quite agreed that the 
modified plans minimized the evil; but 
the result was, still, to leave a belt of 
railway and a screen which was perfectly 
hideous round the edge of the common 
for nearly a mile. Further, there would 
be a tunnel under the common, which 
would be certain to injure the trees and 
dry up the springs. There was an old 
well on the common, which had been 
there since the time of the Romans, and 
which was enjoyed by hundreds every 
day ; but springs were capricious, and if 
the tunnel were constructed, those on the 
common would probably all be dried up. 
The ponds, which during a great part of 
the year were used for fishing, and which 
during the winter were used for curling 
and skating, would be drained. And 
then this tunnel was to be a mile long; 
and, therefore, if was sure, sooner or 
later, although they were not proposed 
now, to be furnished with large venti- 
lating shafts thrown up on the common, 
and these, as all hon. Members would 
see, would hardly add very much to 
the beauty of the place. As his right 
hon. Friend had said, this proposal 
had created quite a storm in the neigh- 
bourhood. Yesterday they had an elec- 
tion of Conservators; and it was a fair 
stand-up fight on the question of rail- 
way or no railway. Well, the votes 
given to those who supported the rail- 
way averaged 600 per man; whilst, on 
the other side, the votes given to the 
opponents of the railway averaged over 
3,400. That was to say, where one 
person voted for the railway — and, 
of course, in such a neighbourhood 
there were sure to be a few ratepayers 
who would be benefited by the little 
money that would be brought into cir- 
culation by the line—there were seven 
who voted against it. As he said before, 
they had been charged with selfishness by 
the promoters of the railway ; but a more 
baseless charge was never made. In 
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this Act of Parliament, they excepted all 
ratepayers who were rated under £35 
that was to say, those residents: who 
paid over £35 per annum took the whole 
burden on themselves. Then they 
were charged with selfishness with re- 
gard to the working man. He (Sir 
Henry Peek) joined issue, with plea- 
sure, on the working man argument. 
He never did toady to the working man 
yet, and he never intended to toady 
to him. He respected the working 
man—he was a working man him- 
self—but he would not toady to him. 
There were two kinds of working men. 
There was the working man who did not 
trouble himself about other people’s en- 
joyment as long as he could enjoy him- 
self, and go where he liked, and have 
his pipe and his pot. Let this man go 
to Wandsworth Common. He could get 
there for a few pence, he need only walk 
a hundred yards from the railway, and 
there were a dozen public-houses for 
his enjoyment. But there was another 
kind of working man who thoroughly 
appreciated the advantages for himself 
and his family which he (Sir Henry 
Peek) had described. Such a man 
avoided Wandsworth Common, and 
went to Wimbledon Common, which to 
him was really in the country as much 
as though it was 200 or 300 miles from 
London. He could get the fresh coun- 
try air there, and it satisfied his wants. 
Working men would come from the 
East End of London—they would walk 
all night in order to take up their po- 
sition, at day-break, at the ponds on 
Wimbledon Common. The other day 
he saw some odd-looking men, whose 
conversation he could not understand, 
standing there. He went up to them, 
and made inquiries, and he ascertained 
that they were Spanish porters, attached 
to a wine house, who, once a-year, came 
to Wimbledon Common for their treat, 
because it reminded them of the beauti- 
ful parts of their own country. What 
did he see there on the following Sun- 
day? Why, he saw a man, sitting on 
one of the benches provided for the 
public by the Conservators, reading his 
book. He said to the common-keeper, 
‘‘Do you know that man ?’’—he thought 
his appearance was somewhat familiar 
to him—and the keeper replied—‘“‘ Yes ; 
he is a clerk—he comes here every Sun- 
day of his life, and brings his sandwiches 
and sherry.” The working man had 
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been quoted ; and, what was more, the 
working men, or a body said to be fairly 
representative of the working men, 
waited upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
Now, with reference to that deputation, 
the Secretary of the Gilders’ Society, a 
body 80 years old—wrote to him (Sir 
Henry Peek), and said— 

“ Permit me to say there isa considerable dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject (of this railway). 
A very large number of working men, particularly 
those belonging to the higher class of trades, 
are quite opposed to the extension for many 
reasons, amongst which may be mentioned the 
want of necessity for such extension (there being 
more railway accommodation through the county 
of Surrey than in most counties of the same 
characteristics), and the ample means of reach- 
ing Wimbledon Common from any part of 
London in less than one hour, and less than a 
mile walk; whilst the plain fact remains that 
the opportunity of seizing common land is the 
temptation too strong to be resisted in the rail- 
way speculator’s mind.” 


These were not his own words, but 
words addressed to him by a perfect 
stranger, Mr. Robert Francis, the Se- 
cretary of this Society. Well, he wanted 
to know why the railway wished to come 
to Wimbledon Common? The inhabi- 
tants of Wimbledon were not against 
the railway per se. They had shown 
the promoters an alternative plan, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that it 
was a better plan; but, unfortunately, 
they proposed that the line should be 
run through property which, although 
it was not built upon, was in private 
hands, and would have to be paid for ; 
whereas, if the railway could come 
through Wimbledon Common, the pro- 
moters would get, at any rate, one mile 
of their distance towards London for 
nothing at all. He hoped that he had 
made out to the House that, at any rate, 
there were two sides to this question, 
and that this was not the little inno- 
cent landowners’ railway that his right 
hon. Friend wished them to believe it. 
There was a great question involved. 
This Act of Parliament of theirs was 
the result of a great deal of litigation ; 
and it had saddled, as no common in 
England had saddled, the neighbourhood 
with a charge of £2,600 a-year for 
keeping up the place, not only for the 
benefit of the residents, but for the 
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rejected, if only for the simple reason 
that the plans only passed the Standing 
Orders Committee last Friday, which 
seemed to him abundant proof that the 
scheme could not be a well-matured and 
well-considered one. The Bill was cer- 
tainly not favoured by the best class of 
working men ; it was opposed to all recent 
legislation as to open spaces near the Me- 
trupolis ; and it made still more onerous 
the hard bargain made in 1871. What 
would be the effect of sending the Bill 
to a Select Committee? Why, those who 
were bound to pay already £2,600 
a-year for the maintenance of the com- 
mon would also be bound—for they 
were not free agents in the matter—to 
oppose the scheme, and that would add, at 
least, another £1,000 to the rate which it 
was their duty to do their best to limit. 
There was another feature in this Bill 
which ought to insure its immediate 
condemnation. In the new clauses just 
proposed by the promoters, there was 
this singular provision—that not only 
was the line to be protected for a con- 
siderable distance from the firing on the 
common by some sort of screen, but the 
Company was to indemnify all persons 
lawfully using the rifle ranges from or 
in respect of any accidents to persons or 
property that might happen through the 
insufficiency or want of repair of such 
screen. That was tosay, Parliament was 
asked to sanction the construction of a 
line of railway in so dangerous a position 
that it was thought necessary to provide 
for possible loss of life through bullets 
from the rifle ranges entering the car- 
riages; rather than wait another year 
and then bring up an improved plan, 

the promoters were actually driven to 
promise that if anyone was shot on their 
line they would bear the consequences. 

Wassucha proposal worthy of amoment’s 
consideration ? There was only one other 
matter to which he wished to call the at- 
tention of the House. He hoped he had 

made out a good case for Wimbledon ; 

but there was another case that not only 

















benefit, likewise, of all classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects; and he, therefore, 
hoped that to-day the second reading of 
the Bill would be refused. It should be 
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affected the residents of a certain district, 
but which affected everyone who went 
to the Thames for the purpose of 
recreation or amusement. The pro- 
moters proposed to take the railway to 
Putney. It had been determined by 
the proper authorities to get rid of the 
old bridge and the present ugly aqueduct 
and to build a new, handsome structure of 
granite, of five wide spans, which, no 
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doubt, would be a great ornament to the 
river. Well, in order to get to London, 
this railway must cross the river; and it 
was proposed that they should throw 
across it a bridge at a different angle alto- 
gether to the proposed granite bridge, 
and consisting of no less than nine 
arches. The Company said—‘“ Oh, if 
you want fewer spans, we will hear 
what competent persons have to say 
on the subject; and if they say that it 
will be an improvement we will adopt 
your suggestion.” Still, they could not 
get rid of the fact that they would have 
a skew bridge within 200 yards of this 
new Putney Bridge. He happened to 
be President of the West London Row- 
ing Club. He did not say anything to 
the Secretary of that Club about this 
bridge ; but within the last 24 hours he 
had had five separate Petitions from 
him and others begging the House, for 
the sake of boating on the Thames, if 
for no other reason, to throw out the 
Bill. Let the House bear in mind that 
if they did not allow this bridge to be 
built it would be fatal to the Bill, be- 
cause the railway could not come into 
London unless this skew bridge was 
built ; and, at the same time, the House 
should also bear in mind that if they did 
allow the scheme to be carried out, it 
was good-bye to the enjoyment of that 
which was one of the finest reaches of 
the river. He was afraid he had been 
somewhat tedious; but he had this 
matter very much at heart, and he 
trusted that his Amendment would be 
accepted. He begged to move that the 
Bill be read a second time on that day 
six months. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he rose to second 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Baronet who had just sat down. After 
the able and exhaustive speech he had 
delivered, he (Mr. Bryce) would confine 
himself to one or two very short remarks. 
The hon. Baronet had pointed out how 
injuriously this scheme would affect 
Wimbledon Common. He admitted 
the great desirability of opening up the 
parts of Surrey that this Bill proposed 
to open up; and he also admitted the 
great desirability of making not only 
Wimbledon Common, but all the com- 
mons near, accessible to the people of 
London. As a Representative of a Lon- 
don constituency, he had no hesitation in 
saying that the House would be render- 
ing a great service to the public by 
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making the commons more available; 
but in doing that they must not pur- 
chase too dear. The Bill proposed not 
only to injure Wimbledon Common in 
the way which had been pointed out by 
the hon. Baronet, but also to take pieces 
of other commons in Surrey. It was 
proposed that if this was objectionable 
the Company should enter into an under- 
taking to abstain from acquiring any 
common land if the Home Office re- 
quired it to so abstain; but he thought 
the Company should be required to give 
an absolute undertaking that it would 
not take common land at all. The Bill 
proposed to take power to cross the com- 
mons, one of them the most beautiful 
common in Surrey, to sever it in two; 
and when that was done its enjoyment 
was, of course, seriously interfered with. 
As the Mover of the second reading had 
well remarked, it was time that the rail- 
way sought power to throw into these 
two commons land equivalent to that 
which it took from them; but the hon. 
Members who looked at the clauses of 
the Bill would see that the powers were 
not sufficiently strong. The powers 
were merely permissive. They allowed 
the Company to take the lands, but did 
not give them power to take them com- 
pulsorily. They, having obtained pos- 
session of the common land, might say to 
the Conservators, or those interested— 
‘‘Wecannot get the land we wanttothrow 
into the common—the owners will not 
sell it;’’? and the commons, therefore, 
would suffer. He submitted that these 
commons were matters of great public 
interest and value. There was no county 
in England that possessed not only more 
commons, but more beautiful commons 
than Surrey; and they ought to be care- 
ful not to impair the respect the people 
had for them as their own patrimony. 
They ought to tell the promoters that 
they had brought forward an ill-advised 
scheme, and that it was incumbent on 
them to show that they could construct 
their line without interfering with the 
commons at all. There was another Bill 
for second reading to-morrow promoted 
by the London and South-Western Rail- 
way Company which also proposed to 
take common land in a way that would 
be more injurious than this Bill. If 
they did not oppose that Bill, it would 
be argued with some force to-morrow 
that as they did not oppose one they 
should not oppose the other. He sub- 
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mitted, therefore, that the proper course 
was to reject all the proposals, and to tell 
the promoters that they must come back 
next year with better schemes, that 
would preserve these common lands for 
the enjoyment of the people. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.’”’—(Sir Henry Peek.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The Board 
of Trade have very carefully considered 
the provisions of this Bill, and we have 
also had before us the representations 
of the opponents to the measure and of 
those who advocate its passage. I may 
point out to the House that the question 
before us this moment is not whether the 
Bill should pass, but whether there is on 
the face of it any provision so objection- 
able and monstrous in its character that 
the House would be justified in refusing 
to allow it to be read asecond time. As 
I understand the language of the op- 
ponents of the Bill, they consider that 
one or two of its provisions are of this 
character—The first is the extent of its 
interference with commons, &c.; secondly, 
the point raised by the hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir Henry Peek)—that the rail- 
way can only reach its destination by 
means of a bridge which it is proposed 
to erect diagonally with another, to be 
built by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and of a different span, so as to 
be dangerous to navigation. As to the 
latter point, I considered it of so much 
importance that I engaged Colonel Yol- 
land to make a Report of the facts; and I 
have received a Report from him, and will 
submit it to the Committee if the House 
passes the second reading. Colonel 
Yolland says he does not see in the pro- 
posal any valid reason for refusing to 
allow the Bill to be considered by a 
Select Committee. I have also received 
a letter from the solicitor to, or, at all 
events, signedon behalf of, the Company; 
and in that letter they undertake that 
both the direction of the bridge and the 
character of its spans shall be altered in 
accordance with the desire of the Thames 
Conservancy—who are interested in the 
river—and the Board of Trade, and, if 
there is any difference of opinion be- 
tween them, in accordance with the de- 
cision of an arbitrator. That disposes 
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of that objection; but there is still the 
more important question that the Bill 
interferes with the enjoyment of com- 
mons to such an extent as to justify the 
House in refusing to allow it to pass its 
present stage. It seems to me that there 
are two objects which all lovers of com- 
mons should keep in view—in the first 
place, their preservation intact, and, in 
the second place, to secure the greatest 
access to them for the largest possible 
number of people. It appears to me 
absolutely impossible that any line should 
be constructed through what may be 
called a commons county, such as that 
traversed by this line, without some 
slight interference with the commons; 
but I doubt if access could be afforded 
to such a large number of commons 
with less interference than is now pro- 
posed under this Bill. I do not think 
that the extent of the commons in the 
county of Surrey will be diminished if 
the Bill passes by a single acre. It 
is part of the proposal, I understand, 
that where it is proposed to take a cer- 
tain part of a common, the Company will 
throw into it an equal area of private 
property. It is said that there will be a 
severance of the commons, which will be 
a great injury to them; but this is not 
the fact. As I understand it, there will 
be an intersection, but not being in the 
nature of a severance. As to Wimbledon 
Common, there will be no interference 
with its surface, and the amenities of 
the common will still be preserved. 
The opposition to this Bill—I will not 
call it a selfish opposition—is on the 
part of the Conservators of that common 
and the inhabitants of Wimbledon, who 
naturally complain that they should be 
rated for that which it is now pro- 
posed to open up to the whole of Lon- 
don. It seems to me they will have a 
fair case to lay before a Committee— 
that if the common is to be opened up 
to the whole of London, the expense 
connected with the preservation of the 
common should fall on the whole of 
London, as has been the case with some 
other commons. But these are really 
matters for Committee; and, therefore, 
under the circumstances, I trust the 
House will not take the strong step of 
rejecting the measure on the second 
reading. 

Loxp ELCHO said, the right hon. 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Cubitt) had 
referred to him in connection with the 
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National Rifle Association; and he as- 
sumed that, as a member of the Council 
of that Association, he (Lord Elcho) 
would not oppose the Bill. Certainly, 
at one time, he would have done so; but 
the Company had made proposals to the 
Association which, to a great extent, 
diminished the objection which they 
had to the Bill as originally framed ; 
and—he thought he could speak for the 
Council of the Association—reserving to 
themselves the right of appearing before 
the Committee, they did not propose to 
oppose the second reading. He opposed 
it himself as an individual, wholly irre- 
spective of the Association, and on totally 
different grounds to the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Bryce), who, he believed, 
was the Chairman of the Commons Pre- 
servation Society. This Bill now came 
before them in a very modest form—in 
the form of a small landowners’ Bill 
taking only three and a-half acres of 
common land. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
seemed to think that the intersection of 
a common by a railway was not a sever- 
ance; but he should like to know what 
was a severance if an intersection was 
not. He was not aware what the dis- 
tinction drawn by the President of the 
Board of Trade was. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the com- 
munication between the land on each 
side of the railway was preserved to 
the public. 

Lorp ELCHO said, they had a clear 
severance, and the right hon. Gentleman 
evaded the real point. He asked the 
House to reject the Bill on the broad 
matter of principle. It came before 
them as a landowners’ Bill; but it was 
of a very different character when the 
plans were first deposited and it was 
first brought forward. Why, as re- 
garded the National Rifle Association, 
it took no heed of that important body 
for the encouragement of rifle shooting 
in the United Kingdom; and if it had 
stood as originally framed it would abso- 
lutely have put a stop to all rifle shoot- 
ing. The way they treated all rifle 
corps who had a right to shoot there 
was simply by giving them notice that 
they were about to take their shooting 
ground. In that way they regularly 
sought to override the public interest in 
a manner which the House of Commons 
ought not to sanction. The House ought 
to lay it down as a principle that Oom- 
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panies were not to come to Parliament 
to override public interests, and then to 
be allowed to bring in an amended 
scheme. They had often heard it stated 
that Railway Companies would not hesi- 
tate, if it suited their purpose, to run a 
railway through St. Paul’s or Westmin- 
ster Abbey; and his right hon. Friend, 
in moving the second reading, said there 
was such an opposition to it that one 
would suppose the intention was to run 
a line to the House of Commons with a 
cutting through Palace Yard. The Bill 
did not propose to do that; but it did 
propose to cut through Parliament, or 
the intention of Parliament, as shown by 
Parliamentary Committees and Acts of 
Parliament, because it had for its object 
to cut through and take a large portion 
of the lower part of a common. They 
ought to teach Railway Companies a les- 
son, and show them that they were not, 
for the sake of saving money to the 
shareholders or for some other purpose, 
to bring in a Bill overriding the inten- 
tion of Parliament; and then, when they 
were stopped—as they had done in this 
case —to bring forward a modified 
scheme, saying—‘‘ We will not do all 
the harm we intended to do.” The 
plans showed what was originally in- 
tended; and what was now meant was a 
modification of that original scheme. 
They did not propose to cut through 
the common, but to carry out the same 
plan by travelling under it. He should 
give his vote heartily for his hon. Friend 
who moved the rejection of the Bill, to 
teach the Railway Companies a lesson 
which might save them a great deal of 
litigation in future cases. 

Mr. ONSLOW should like to say a 
word on the matter before the House 
went to a division. He had heard no- 
thing from the hon. Baronet, nor the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Bryce), 
which should induce the House to refuse 
the second reading of this Bill. The 
remarks that had been made concerning 
its provisions touched subjects that 
could be very well dealt with in Commit- 
tee, and he certainly could not see that 
there had been a strong case shown for 
the refusal of the Bill. They all ex- 
pected that the noble Lord (Lord Elcho) 
would say something which might induce 
the House to throw out the Bill, because 
he was connected with the Volunteer 
movement; but he had shown them 
conclusively that the measure would not 
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| large extent of common land, and it 


don. [Lord Excuo: As now proposed. | 
The House had nothing to do with that 
particular branch of the subject. It 
was said that ricochet shots from the 
butts might have some injurious effect 
on the line, and that, of course, was a 
very serious consideration; but it was 
not a reason why they should throw out 
the Bill. The hon. Member for Mid 
Surrey (Sir Henry Peek) seemed to take 
a local objection to the Bill; but it was 
not a local measure. The matter was 
one which affected a very large number 
of the inhabitants, seeing that at present 
there was no railway accommodation at 
all. He should be the last person to 
support the Bill if he thought the com- 
mon lands in Surrey were likely to be 
interfered with by it; but he thought 
that, beautiful as the commons in Sur- 
rey were, at this moment the general 
public had so few facilities for visiting 
them that if they were not likely to be 
cut up or destroyed, a railway should be 
constructed for the purpose of giving 
access to them. The hon. Baronet be- 
hind him (Sir Henry Peek) had not 
shown how, if the proposed railway were 
made, it would interfere with the games 
which were played at Wimbledon, or 
with the rare insects which were to be 
found on Wimbledon Common. He 
held in his hand a Petition in favour 
of the Bill from the borough he 
had the honour to represent. It was 
signed by the Mayor and Corporation, 
under the corporate seal, and it pointed 
out that the Petition in favour of the 
line came from every part of Surrey 
through which the railway would pass. 
He believed that it would be a very 
popular line; and that when it was made 
it would be found that there was no ob- 
jection to it at all. If it were laid down 
that no railway should pass through 
common land in the county, of Surrey 
it would be impossible to have any 
railway at all. The whole of the lines 
in Surrey passed through common lands ; 
from Wimbledon to Guildford, from 
Guildford to Aldershot, and all through 
the county there was one succession of 
common lands. If they were to pay 
any attention to the sentimental idea 
that they were not to interfere with the 
common lands which now existed in the 
country, in future it would be impossible 
to construct a newrailwayin Surrey. At 
the present moment, the line from Lon- 
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would be altogether impossible to con- 
struct a line from Guildford to Ports- 
mouth, unless they did pass over common 
lands. It had been said, and said most 
truly, that, at the present moment, the 
London and South-Western Railway 
Company had a monopoly of the railway 
accommodation in this district, and that 
fact constituted one of the chief reasons 
why he supported the present Bill. No- 
thing could be worse than the accommo- 
dation provided by the London and 
South-Western Railway Company at 
the present time, and a little wholesome 
competition was very much needed. 
The fares charged by the Company were 
excessive ; the stations and the accommo- 
dation generally were as defective as 
possible; and throughout the whole of 
England there was not a worse line of 
railway than that of the London and 
South-Western Railway Company’s from 
London to Portsmouth. He believed 
that his hon. Friend behind him (Sir 
Henry Peek) had gained a great deal 
of unpopularity by the course he had 
taken in reference to the present Bill; 
but he (Mr. Onslow) hoped that unpo- 
pularity would die away long before the 
next General Election, and that it would 
not interfere with his seat in any way 
whatever. For the reasons he had 
given, he begged to support the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
he also intended to support the second 
reading of the Bill, and he did so 
entirely irrespective of the merits of 
the measure; but because-he thought 
the House of Commons was a tribunal 
totally unfitted to dispose of a project of 
this kind, without first sending the Bill 
before a Select Committee, which alone 
was capable of dealing with the ques- 
tions involved in it. As so much, how- 
ever, had been said upon the merits of 
the Bill, he wished to say one word in 
reference to a matter which was within 
his own personal knowledge. Richmond 
Park was, he believed, the largest and 
most magnificent park in the United 
Kingdom. In every way it was the 
best park in the neighbourhood of 
London ; and it so happened that those 
parts of it which were nearest to the Me- 
tropolis were also near to the proposed 
line. A man who was able to keep a 
horse, and drive to Richmond Park, 
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when he got there found it almost a soli- 
tude, the best parts of it being almost 
entirely shut out from the inhabitants of 
London, owing to the absence of the 
means of getting there. In Richmond 
Park there were miles and miles of the 
most magnificent country scenery, full 
of woods and dales, and trees and ferns, 
and everything which made rural scenery 
enjoyable; but, owing to the absence of 
railway facilities, the park was compara- 
tively unused. At present the only 
means the inhabitants of London pos- 
sessed of getting to Richmond Park 
was by going down to Richmond by 
rail or river; and then they had to 
walk through the town, and travel for a 
mile and a-half, before they reached the 
farther end. He felt certain that if 
railway accommodation were provided 
in such a way that there could be no 
insuperable objection raised, the inhabi- 
tants of London would highly appreciate 
the privilege of obtaining free access to 
Richmond Park at the near end about 
Robin Hood’s Gate. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he simply de- 
sired to answer one of the points which 
had been raised in the course of the 
debate. An hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Bryce) suggested that the Bill should be 
deferred for a year. Now, on behalf of 
his constituents, who were deeply in- 
terested in the matter, he (Mr. Brodrick) 
ventured to protest against any delay 
whatever. The proposed railway would 
be 22 miles long, and in almost the whole 
of the district through which it passed it 
was not opposed in the slightest degree, 
and the objections which had been urged 
toitin respect of Wimbledon did not apply. 
He, therefore, hoped that the House 
would agree to send the Bill to a Select 
Committee, who would carefully inquire 
into the whole merits of the case. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 275 ; Noes 
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Wednesday next be discharged, and that 
the Bill be referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, said, that he 
made this Motion in conformity with the 
established practice of the House; but in 
doing so he wished to call attention to the 
inconvenience and hardship which the 
practice inflicted upon private Members. 
When a Bill wasreferred inthis way to the 
Examiners of Private Bills it necessarily 
lost its place on the Paper for second 
reading; and, as the House was aware, 
it was almost impossible to get a Bill to 
a second reading unless the Member in 
charge of it balloted for a day on the 
first night of the Session. If he was 
successful in obtaining an early day, and 
the Bill affected any particular locality, 

or appeared to affect any rights of private 
bodies, it then became necessary to refer 
th Bill to the Examiners, and he lost the 

day he had obtained. This happened 

even though the Examiners might ulti- 

mately hold that the Bill was entirely a 
public one. It thus became practically 
impossible for a private Member to bring 
in a Bill with a prospect of getting it 
read a second time, however important 

it might be, if it became necessary to 

refer it to the Examiners. He hoped the 

House would see its way to modifying 

the existing practice by a new Standing 

Order, which he hoped to be able to 

propose, dealing with this inconvenience, 

and permitting a Bill referred under 

such circumstances to the Examiners, to 

retain its place on the Order Book for 

second reading. He might add that 

the difficulty became greater by the 

application of the half-past 12 o’clock 

Rule. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Order for the Second Reading of 
the Bill upon Wednesday next be discharged, 
and that the Bill be referred to the Examiners 


of Petitions for Private Bills.”—(Mr. Bryce.) 


Mr. PELL hoped he might be allowed 


49: Majority 226.—(Div. List, No. 172.) | ,, say a word upon the subject. He 








mitted. 


SECOND READING. 





Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and com 


LONDON CITY (PAROCHIAL CHARI- 
TIES) BILL (dy Order.) 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BRYOE, in moving that the Order 
for the second reading of the Bill upon 


would not take up the time of the House 
by commenting upon the reference of the 
Bill to the Examiners; but he could not 
let the opportunity pass of calling the 
attention of the Government to the im- 
portance of the measure, and of express- 
ing a hope that if the Bill came forward 
too late to be fully considered this Ses- 
sion, the Government would, at the 
earliest time at their disposal, take up 
this important matter, with a view of 
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giving effect by legislation to the views 
of the Royal Commissioners. 

Motion agreed to. 

Leave given to the Examiners to sit 
and proceed forthwith. 


QUESTIONS. 
—wo Co — 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) AOT, 1881—AR- 
RESTS—KILMAINHAM GAOL. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many town councillors, members 
of poor law boards, and students of the 
learned professions are now imprisoned 
in Kilmainham under the Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) Act ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that, in accordance with the terms of the 
Protection of Person and Property (Ire- 
land) Act, it was his duty to lay upon 
the Table a list of all persons arrested 
under it, and by help of that list the 
hon. Member would be able to obtain 
the information he desired. 


POST OFFICE ACT, 1837—DETENTION 
AND OPENING OF LETTERS. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether, in the 
ease of duly prepaid private letters 
stopped, opened, and read by the Post 
Office authorities, by virtue of a warrant 
from the Secretary of State, or other- 
wise, it is usual to prevent the commu- 
nications from reaching their intended 
destination, and to return them as “‘ Re- 
turned Paid Letters” to the writers, 
without any explanation or reason for 
their stoppage; whether, on or about 
the 13th instant, a duly prepaid letter, 
addressed to a young lady residing at 
West End Park, Harrogate, was, by 
authority of a special warrant from Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State, 
or otherwise, stopped, opened, and read 
by the Post Office authorities, and by 
them returned to the writer as a “ Re- 
turned Paid Letter,” without any ex- 
planation of such proceeding on their 
part; whether, on or about the same 
date, a letter addressed to a young lady 
in a boarding school at Haverstock Hill 
was ina like manner stopped, opened, 
heres and returned as a ‘‘ Returned 

aid Letter” to the writer by the Post 
Office authorities, without any explana- 
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tion of their conduct; and, whether it is 
a fact that in each case it was discovered 
that the communication so intercepted 
by the authorities was from a young 
lady in Ireland inclosing a spray of 
Shamrocks to a former schoolfellow in 
one case, and to the writer’s sister in the 
other; and, whether it is not possible 
that, since the Home Secretary has been 
reported to have opened letters, dis- 
honest letter carriers had availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of opening 
them also, thinking that the recipients 
would imagine it had been done by the 
Home Secretary ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I need scarcely 
say that the two letters referred to in the 
Question of the hon. and learned Member 
were not opened by a warrant from the 
Secretary of State. I find, on inquiry, 
that the explanation of the matter is sim- 
ply as follows :—On St. Patrick’s Day, a 
great number of letters are always sent 
containing shamrock. The two letters 
referred to in the Question contained 
shamrock in such a wet condition that 
the moisture came through and injured 
the other letters. The course was then 
taken which is always followed when a 
letter is in such a condition that it can- 
not be forwarded without damage to the 
other correspondence. These letters were 
sent to the Returned Letter Office. They 
were, of course, not read, but treated in 
the same way as letters which are sent 
to the Returned Letter Office to be re- 
turned to the writers in consequence of 
insufficient address or other cause. I 
think, however, it might be better, and 
would probably cause less inconvenience, 
if, under similar circumstances in the 
future, letters thus detained are for- 
warded to their destination instead of 
being returned to the writers. Through 
an inadvertence the letters in question 
were returned to the writer endorsed 
with the word ‘‘ shamrock,” instead of 
with the words ‘‘damp shamrock with- 
drawn,” which would have explained the 
cause of the detention. 


CRIMINAL LAW— ARREST OF THE 
EDITOR OF THE “FREIHEIT.” 


Mr. GREGORY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is aware that a paper called 
‘‘ Freiheit ”’ is printed and published in 
London, in which paper the assassina- 
tion of the late Ozar of Russia is justified 
and approved, and in which the destruc- 

















tion of other sovereigns of Europe is 
suggested ; and, if he will consider whe- 
ther such a publication is consistent with 
our International obligations to friendly 
States or the Law of this Country? He 
desired to explain that, since placing 
this Question upon the Paper, he had 
ascertained that proceedings had been 
taken against the editor of the paper 
referred to. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked, Whether it was true that the 


editor of the Fretheit was arrested yes-- 


terday, under a warrant charging him 
with inciting the people of a foreign 
State to sedition and rebellion; and that 
his money, his watch, his bank book, 
and his letters were taken from him; if 
so, by whom the warrant for his arrest 
was issued, and whether the warrant 
authorized such rigorous treatment, and 
under what law or statute the arrest was 
made, and under what law or statute the 
police were justified in forcibly ejecting 
the compositors from the premises, in 
taking possession of the keys, and in 
shutting up the premises ? 

Mr. J. COWEN inquired, Whether 
the prosecution of the editor of the 
Freiheit had been undertaken by Her 
Majesty’s Government at the request or 
suggestion of any foreign Government ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
will first answer the Question of the hon. 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory). 
The attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has necessarily been directed to the 
article referred to. It has been repro- 
duced with more or less detail in most 
of the English and foreign newspapers. 
Its revolting character is universally 
known, and it seemed to Her Majesty’s 
Government impossible to ignore it. I 
hold in my hand a translation of that 
article, and I am afraid I must shock 
the House by reading one or two sen- 
tences from it. In this article there is 
no circumstance of bestial ferocity ab- 
sent. After describing with exultation 
the assassination of the Czar, it pro- 
ceeds— 


“Triumph, triumph! . . . The Emperor of 
Russia is no more. . . One of those brave 
young men who produced the revolutionary 
movement in Russia, Rousakoff—with reverence 
be his name uttered—threw a dynamite bomb 
under the despot’s carriage, which, indeed, did 
great damage to the conveyance and to its 
immediate neighbourhood, but left the crowned 
murderous thief uninjured. . . . Then flew 
another bomb. It fell at the despot’s feet, 
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shattered his legs, ripped open his belly, and 
caused many wounds and deaths among the 
surrounding military and civil Cossacks. ose 
who witnessed the scene were paralyzed, but 
the energetic bomb-thrower retained his com- 
posure and happily succeeded in escaping. The 
Emperor was conveyed to his palace, where for 
an hour and a-half he was able, amid horrible 
sufferings, to meditate on his guilty life. At 
last he died—as a dog dies. . For three 
years has many a shot whistled past the ears of 
these monsters without—except in Nobiling’s 
attempt—hurting a hair of their heads. . . . 
The other rabble, too, which in various coun- 
tries pull the wires of Government mechanism 
for the ruling classes, experienced a powerful 
‘moral delirium’ and melted in tears of confes- 
sion, whether they were mere head lackeys on 
the steps of the Imperial Throne, or Republican 
‘regulation bandits’ of the first class. The 
whimpering was no less in France, in Switzer- 
land, and America than in Montenegro or 
Greece. A Gambetta caused the adjournment 
of the Chambers and thereby put an insult on 
France. The leaders of the ruling classes see 
in the successful destruction of an autocrat more 
than a mere act of homicide. They are in face 
of a successful attack upon authority as such. 
They all know at the same time that every suc- 
cess has the wonderful power of instilling re- 
spect, but of inciting to imitation. Hence they 
are trembling, from Constantinople to Wash- 
ington, for their long forfeit heads. . . . 
What we might at any rate complain of is that 
so-called tyrannicide happens so seldom. If 
only a single crowned wretch were disposed of 
every month in a short time no one would any 
more care to play the Monarch. . . . Indeed, 
we might actually wish that it should so turn 
out, for we hate the hypocritical mock-liberal 
Monarch no less than the despots sans phrase, 
because the former, perhaps, have greater power 
of retarding the development of civilization 
than the latter. Meanwhile, be this as 
it may, ‘the throw was good,’ and we hope that 
it was not the last.”’ 

In the opinion of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment it would be a grave error to regard 
this matter solely, or even principally, 
from an international point of view. It 
is not so much as an offence against 
foreign Governments, but as a domestic 
crime, that such publications should be 
dealt with. They constitute a gross and 
flagrant breach of our public morals. 
Incitements to murder, whether levelled 
against princes or peasants, against 
citizens or strangers, are like obscene 
libels; they attack the foundations of 
civil society and shock the conscience of 
mankind. No Gevernment, which de- 
sires to do its duty to the society with 
whose safety it is charged, can tolerate 
the open advocacy of atrocious crimes. 
Those who are justly jealous of the 
rights of asylum will be the first to 
demand the punishment of its monstrous 
abuse, which, if permitted, would de- 
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stroy the privilege. The refuge of a free | question of the name of the Transvaal 
State is not to be converted into a pro- | State, due regard being had to all rele- 


paganda of assassination, whether at 
home or abroad. Itis for these reasons 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
determined that the persons responsible 
for this infamous outrage should be 
dealt with according to law. That 
answers the Question, I think, of the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). This pro- 
secution is instituted upon the authority 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I 
directed the matter some days ago to be 
placed in the hands of the Solicitors to 
the Treasury, who have taken, I sup- 
pose, the ordinary steps which are pro- 
per in such circumstances. In answer 
to the hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
J. Cowen), I have to say that, as soon as 
this article came to my knowledge, with- 
out any instigation from any foreign 


Government, I immediately directed it | 
to be laid before the Officers of the | 


Crown. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL | 


asked the right hon. Gentleman under 
what statute the editor was searched, 
his money and watch taken from him, 
and the compositors ejected from the 
premises ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 


the noble Lord would be informed of 


that when the indictment was pre- 
ferred. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he considered that the right hon. 
Gentleman was bound to answer the 
Question inthe House of Commons. He 
would repeat it to-morrow. 


SUUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(POLITICAL AFFAIRS). 


Mr. WODEHOUSE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the Transvaal State will be desig- 
nated as ‘‘the South African Republic,” 
when under the suzerainty of the British 
Crown; and, whether the reserved con- 
trol of its relations with Foreign Powers 
will include the control of its rela- 
tions with independent chiefs of Native 
tribes? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, to my hon. 
Friend’s second Question I must answer 
—Yes. The Commission will have to 
determine the manner and extent of the 
control to be exercised, and it will be 
also part of its duty to consider the 


Sir William Harcourt 


vant circumstances. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY — THE 
BRITISH SHARES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (for Mr. Brap- 
LauGH) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If his attention has. been 
called to a letter in the ‘‘Times’’ of 
Saturday, stating that the 176,602 
shares in the Suez Canal Company, 
purchased by the late Government in 
1875, have now a price of ‘‘ 78,”’ showing 
‘the handsome profit of £10,242,916 ;” 
whether it is not the fact that 176,602 
shares so purchased had their interest 
coupons detached prior to such purchase; 
and, whether such shares are not abso- 
lutely unsaleable at any profit what- 
ever? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If his 
| attention has been called to the enormous 
rise during the last few years in the 
| value of the Suez Canal Shares; and, if 
|he can, in reference to the 176,602 
| shares held by the British Government, 
| state the difference in value between the 
| price paid for them in 1876 and the 
| latest market quotation, first, on the 
| assumption that they are now entitled 
to the same dividend coupons as other 
ordinary shares, and, secondly, making 
an actuarial calculation for the differ- 
ence in their deferred value; and, whe- 
ther the 5 per cent annuity guaranteed 
by the Egyptian Government for nine- 
teen years has hitherto been regularly 

aid? 

: Mr. GLADSTONE: It is in the re- 
collection of the House that 176,000 odd 
shares in the Suez Canal were purchased 
in 1875 by the Government, and that 
the price given for them was £4,076,000. 
That was at the rate of about £23 per 
share. The interest coupons on these 
shares were detached from them until 
the year 1894, when the Government 
will be entitled to take dividends on the 
shares. In the meantime they are en- 
titled to receive £5 per cent on the pur- 
chase money from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and that has been regularly paid. 
With regard to the Question whether 
these shares can be sold, I am not 
aware whether there is any legal pro- 
vision on the point; but there is no 
doubt that, as far as the market is con- 
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cerned, arrangements could be made for 
selling them if it were deemed expedient, 
and it was quite evident they could be 
sold at a convenient profit. It is stated 
that the present value of Suez Canal 
shares is about £78, and that is a price 
which, I believe, has been recently ob- 
tained. They were purchased, as I 
stated, at £23 1s. 8d., and at that time 
the price of the shares in the market 
was about £30; the difference between 
those two sums represents the sum set 
down by the Government in their calcula- 
tions against the postponement of profit 
on the shares to the year 1894. The 
share profit is now considered to be 
worth in the market £58 on the £20 
share, receiving profit continuously ; but 
when the period to which the profit on 
the 176,000 shares is deferred is taken 
into account, then it may be held to be 
relatively £27 more than in 1875. Con- 
sequently, there may be said to have 
accrued a gain of £4,750,000 on the 
purchase of the shares. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA). 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, If the Go- 
vernment have determined again to try 
to have Railways constructed in India 
by private Companies aided by the State, 
and on what terms the Calcutta and 
Khoolna Railway has been offered to 
Messrs. Rothschild; and, whether any 
other lines have been offered to private 
projectors with any, and what, Govern- 
ment aid ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the Government are extremely de- 
sirous of seeing private enterprize ap- 
plied to works of public utility in India, 
and hope to see railways constructed 
through the instrumentality of private 
Companies, without the usual guarantee 
hitherto given, but with certain aid from 
the State. It has, therefore, been deter- 
mined to assist a Company, in which 
Messrs. Rothschild have taken much 
interest, for making a line from Calcutta 
to Jessore and Khoolna. The terms 
which have been agreed upon with the 
promoters of this railway are briefly 
these :—The Government is to provide 
the land free of cost to the Company, 
and to grant them a lease for 99 years. 
Government is to have the option of 
purchasing the line at the end of 30 or 
50 years on paying £125 for every £100 
stock. On the termination of the 99 
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years’ lease the works are to become 
the property of the Government, the 
movable stock being purchased at a 
valuation. The capital, as raised, is to 
be paid into the Bank of England to 
the account of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council. Interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent is to be advanced on 
money so paid till the line is opened, or 
until June, 1886, whichever occurs first. 
The interest so advanced is to be repaid 
to the Government, with interest from 
half the earnings of the line above 5 
per cent. No other schemes of a similar 
character have been brought under my 
notice, and no other lines have been 
offered to private projectors. 


BRAZIL—CLAIMS OF A BRITISH 
SUBJECT. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If Her Majesty’s Government will take 
the opportunity of a new Minister being 
sent to Brazil to give him such instruc- 
tions in regard to British claims as will 
show the Brazilian Government that Her 
Majesty’s Government will resist the 
postponement of a settlement of claims 
arising before 1858, and that they will 
in no case allow counter-claims arising 
out of destruction of slave ships to enter 
into the question ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. Ford 
sent home, on the 20th ult., a revised list 
of British claims, and reported that he 
was daily expecting to hear from the 
Brazilian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
that he was prepared to confer with him 
as to an adjustment of this long-pend- 
ing question. Her Majesty’s Chargé 
@ Affaires will be instructed to press the 
matter forward; but Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do not consider that it will be 
necessary to give any further instruc- 
tions than those already issued. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—JOSEPH 
B. WALSH. 


Mr. T. P. O’?CONNOR asked Mr, 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
Joseph B. Walsh, now in Kilmainham 
Prison, under the Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) Act, is detained 
because he is declared to be reasonably 
suspected of having committed an of- 
fence, for which the maximum punish- 
ment after conviction is three months’ 
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imprisonment; and, whether, after he 
has suffered the full sentence which the 
law allows for persons convicted of this | 
crime, Her Majesty’s Government will | 
discharge him ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): No, Sir; the 
maximum punishment for the offence is 
not three months’ imprisonment, but | 
penal servitude for seven years, or im- 
prisonment, with hard labour, for three 
years; long before the expiration of | 
either of which periods the Act for the | 
Better Protection of Person and Pro- | 
perty in Ireland will have ceased to be | 
in force. 


THE CUSTOMS SERVICE — OUT-DOOR 
OFFICERS — COMPETITIVE EXAMI. 
NATION. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, If it is the | 
fact that a competitive examination for | 
the promotion of out-door officers of | 





the Customs Service was announced | 


more than fourteen months ago, and 
held on the 15th October of last year; 
if it is true that the result has not 
as yet been made known; and, whe- 
ther he will take steps to prevent the | 
delay prejudicially affecting the com- 
petitors, found to have meritoriously 
passed in October last, by causing their 
promotion to reckon from that date ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, notice of an examination was given 
in January, 1880, and those candidates 
who passed a preliminary test examina- 
tion were admitted to competition on 
October 18 last. The number examined, 
430, was unusually iarge, because can- 
didates for the offices, both of examin- 
ing officer and of gauger, which were 
formerly dealt with separately, were 
taken together; and, as the examina- 
tion included practical subjects relating 
to both branches of the out-door de- 
partment, the inspection of the answers 
has occupied a longer time than usual. 
But the work is now nearly complete, 
and the results will probably be made 
known in a few days. The successful 
candidates will have no claim to have 
their appointments pre-dated. The ex- 
aminations are not held for the purpose 
of filling existing vacancies, the officers 
found qualified being only entitled to be 
placed on a list to receive appointments, 
in order of merit, as vacancies occur. 
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THE WEST INDIES—THE 
CURRENCY. 


Mr. PARKER asked the Under Se- 


| cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
/ ther in our West Indian Colonies cre- 


ditors are by law compelled to accept 
sritish token silver, shillings, sixpences, 
&e., without limit, not at their intrinsic 
value, but at their nominal value as 
parts of the pound sterling ; whether in 
consequence West Indian currency con- 
sists mainly of such coins, with notes 
partly based on them, and for want of 
gold intercolonial and international re- 
mittances are unduly expensive; and, 
whether the present Secretary of State 
adopts the language held by his prede- 
cessor, in a Circular addressed to these 
Colonies, that so long as they unwisely 
place no limit upon the tender of token 
silver, ‘‘they in fact suspend cash pay- 
ments;’’ and, if so, whether further 
steps might not now be taken towards 
the amendment of ‘‘an unsound cur- 
rency,”’ by limiting the legal tender of 
silver, as at home, to forty shillings? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend’s first Question, I have 
to say that his statement is perfectly 
correct. In reply to his second Ques- 
In reply 
to his third Question I have to say yes ; 
but the prevalence of erroneous ideas 
on the subject of currency in some parts 
of the West Indies makes it extremely 
difficult to move in the matter as quickly 
as we could wish. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ACT, 
1868—THE REPORTED BOROUGHS. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he will be able to inform the House 
before Easter, what course Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose to take as to 
those Boroughs with reference to which 
the Election Commissioners have re- 
ported that Corrupt Practices have ex- 
tensively prevailed therein at the last 
General Election ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he hoped he might 
be allowed to answer the Question. The 
House was aware that the Commissioners 
had made their Report in seven cases, 
and only one—that of Oxford—re- 
mained to be reported upon. These Re- 
ports and the evidence were very volu- 
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minous, in one case alone 85,000 ques- 
tions having been put. Any steps taken 
either by way of disfranchisement of the 
boroughs, or suspension of the writ, or 
disfranchisement of individuals, must be 
by legislation, and therefore a Bill must 
be brought into the House. In order to 
arrive at the degree of punishment that 
should be inflicted, it would be necessary 
to inquire into the degree of guilt of 
the constituencies; and to do that they 
must take into account not only the 
schedules with regard to the late elec- 
tions, but also what had occurred at 
former elections: Some time must, there- 
fore, elapse before a result was arrived 
at. Certainly no steps could be taken 
before Easter. 


In reply to Colonel Tayzor, 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not state 
when the remaining Report would be 
presented. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 
In reply to Mr. Grsson, 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, as far as he under- 
stood, there would be no objection to lay 
on the Table the judgment in the case 
of ‘Clarke v. Bradlaugh.” 


POOR LAW—WORKHOUSE INMATES— 
RELIGIOUS ATTENDANCE. 


Mr. SUMMERS asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther Boards of Guardians in England 
and Wales are bound by the provisions 
of the Poor Relief Amendment Act, 31 
and 82 Vic. c. 122, to permit any inmate 
of a workhouse for whom a religious 
service according to his own creed is not 
provided in the workhouse, to attend, at 
such times as the Poor Law Board shall 
allow, some place of worship of his own 
denomination within a convenient dis- 
tance of the said workhouse ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, section 21 of 
31 & 32 Vict. c. 122, expressly provides 
that every inmate of a workhouse for 
whom a religious service according to 
his own creed is not provided in a work- 
house shall be permitted, subject to 
regulation to be approved or ordered by 
the Local Government Board, to attend, 
at such times as the said Board shall 
allow, some place of worship of his own 
denomination within a convenient dis- 
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tance of the workhouse, if there be such. 
In case, however, of the abuse of such 
permission, or on some other special 
ground, the Guardians may refuse per- 
mission to any particular inmate. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE 94th REGIMENT— PROTECTION 
OF NATIVE INTERESTS—SLAVERY. 


Str JOHN HAY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, when the 
Convention was approved by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, which granted an 
amnesty to those who had taken up 
arms against the Queen, they were aware 
of the terms of Sir Owen Lanyon’s De- 
spatch, which states that the Boers ‘‘sent 
in a message with the white flag, order- 
ing the Colonel (Anstruther) to halt and 
proceed no further ;’’ that ‘‘ while this 
was being done the enemy continued to 
advance under cover of the white flag, 
and so took up positions, which, from a 
previous reconnoitre of the ground, they 
had selected as being mostsuitableto pour 
in a deadly fire on our men ;”’ and that 
‘‘on the receipt of the reply that their 
orders could not be complied with,” they 
did immediately ‘‘ open a murderous fire 
on our men from about 200 yards with 
such effect, that in a short time 57 were 
killed, and 101 officers, men, and women 
were wounded;” and, if so, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will treat 
this attack as within the scope of civi- 
lised warfare ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Yes, Sir; and 
I am not surprised by the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s Question; but 
Sir Owen Lanyon was at Pretoria when 
this deplorable event occurred, and Her 
Majesty’s Government was also in pos- 
session of the despatch of Colonel An- 
struther, the officer in command, which 
gives a somewhat different complexion 
to the affair. More than this I had 
rather not say at present. 

Mr. GRANTHAM asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether as it 
appears by Sir Evelyn Wood’s telegram, 
that no instructions had been given by 
Her Majesty’s Government to the Com- 
missioners in the Transvaal to protect 
the interests of British subjects who had 
purchased land or advanced money on 
land in the Transvaal in consequence of 
its having been annexed as a British 
Colony, Her Majesty’s Government have 
since given, or will now give, such in- 
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structions; and, as Sir Evelyn Wood 
states in the said telegram “that the 
Royal Commission should consider the 
provisions for the protection of native 
interests,” how is it that the Govern- 
ment had taken no steps to ensure 
that the Royal Commission should also 
consider provisions for the protection 
of British interests, and especially of 
British subjects who purchased land or 
advanced money upon the land in con- 
sequence of the Transvaal having be- 
come a British Colony ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the hon. 
Member will, perhaps, permit me to 
reply to his two Questions. As to the 
first, I have to observe that, as Her 
Majesty’s Government have not yet 
given instructions to the Commission 
upon any subject, it has not given any 
instructions on the particular subject to 
which the hon. Member alludes; but, as 
a matter of course, it will do so. That 
statement is a full reply to the latter 
part of the hon. Member’s second Ques- 
tion; but I may add that I fail to see 
how the fact that Sir Evelyn Wood had 
very properly called attention to Native 
interests should have led the hon. Mem- 
ber to infer that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed to neglect British inte- 
rests. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will give instructions to the Trans- 
vaal Commissioners to enforce the Article 
of the Sand River Convention, by which 
it is agreed that no slavery is or shall 
be permitted or practised to the North 
of the Vaal River, a stipulation which 
was continually violated by the South 
African Republic ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply to the 
hon. Member for the City of London, I 
have to say that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will call the attention of the Com- 
mission to the provisions of the Sand 
River Convention on the subject of 
slavery. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether he can give the House 
any information as to the number of 
slaves, if any, who were found in the 
Transvaal at the time of the annexation, 
and what course the British Government 
took with regard to these slaves ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply to the 
hon. Baronet, I have to say that I never 
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heard that any person in what is tech- 
nically known as a state of slavery was 
found in the Transvaal at the time of 
annexation. The facts which have been 
so much commented upon occurred, I 
believe, some years before that event. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he can state approximately the num- 
ber of so-called “apprentices” employed 
by the Boers in the Transvaal at the 
time of its annexation; whether that 
‘apprenticeship ” is or is not a system 
of forced, unpaid labour; and whether 
he can explain the difference between 
that institution and slavery ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: No, Sir, I can- 
not state the figures, nor do I know that 
they are procurable. I am afraid that 
apprenticeship not unfrequently bore a 
good deal of resemblance to slavery. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED OUT- 
RAGE BY SOLDIERS—CO. CORK. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
directed to a paragraph in the ‘ Oork 
Examiner” of March 28th, giving an 
account of the capture, at Corkbeg near 
Whitegate, of three soldiers from the 
garrison at Carlisle Fort, attempting to 
mutilate sheep, the property of Mr. R. 
U. Penrose Fitzgerald ; and, whether he 
has directed any inquiry to be made into 
the matter with a view of ascertaining 
the correctness of the statement ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Yes, Sir, my 
attention has been called to this matter, 
and I have received information from 
the constabulary in reference to this 
subject, and I find that the account given 
in the newspaper is not correct. If the 
hon. Member will look at the Free- 
man’s Journal of yesterday he will find 
a paragraph that puts the matter in a 
correct light. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked, whe- 
ther the Report did not state that the 
men were not Marines ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Report 
does state that they were not Marines. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that what he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman was, 
whether he had directed any inquiry to 
be made into the matter with the view of 
ascertaining the correctness of the state- 
ment referred to by the paragraph in 
the newspapers ; but he did not give him 
the information he required. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have in- 
quired into the matter, and I find that 
the account given in the newspaper is 
not correct, and I think it was admitted 
by the newspaper yesterday that it is 
not so. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: But, in a matter 
of so much importance, would it not be 
more becoming and satisfactory to state 
to the House what was the result of your 
inquiry, and not merely state that the 
account in the newspaper was not cor- 
rect ? 

Mr. PARNELL asked, if the right 
hon. Gentleman could inform him whe- 
ther two soldiers had been captured 
under circumstances which gave rise to 
o ar that they were going to mutilate 
sheep 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Perhaps the 
hon. Member will give Notice of the 
Question. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—BOARD 
AND VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. LYULPH STANLEY asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
the Education Department in the new 
Code will secure equal treatment in the 
matter of reckoning school accommoda- 
tion to Board and Voluntary Schools? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Sir, there is no 
difference in the mode of reckoning the 
amount of accommodation in schools on 
the ground that they are Buard schools 
or voluntary schools. But if a school 
has been built, with the consent of the 
Department, to accommodate a parti- 
cular number of children, and if, in 
order to do so, the Department have, at 
the request of the locality, allowed them 
to obtain the money by mortgaging the 
rates, the Department take care that the 
accommodation provided shall not be less 
than 10 square feet for each child. But, 
unless this special privilege is so ob- 
tained, the annual grant is not forfeited 
so long as the minimum of eight square 
feet is provided. As I have already 
told the hon. Member, the Department 
would be glad to see this minimum in- 
creased, both for Board and for volun- 
tary schools. Where schools with the 
enlarged accommodation have been pro- 
vided, we do not consent, except in cases 
of urgent necessity, to allow them to 
be crowded to the full extent of the 
minimum requirements of the Depart- 
ment, 
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AFGHANISTAN — POLITICAL AFFAIRS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether it is 
true, as stated in the Calcutta Corre- 
spondence of the “Pioneer,” dated the 
28th of February, that the mission of 
General Mir Ahmed, the plenipotentiary 
of Abdur Rahman— 

‘Ts first of all to convince the Indian Go. 
vernment that the Ameer has done everything 
in his power to secure himself in Cabul, and 
then to sound our officials upon the subject of 
further subsidies * * * * The ten lakhs 
which have already been given to the Ameer, 
and any subsidy which may now be offered to 
him, will, it is presumed, figure in the Budget 
under the head of Afghan War Expenditure ;’”’ 
whether he will state to the House what 
subsidies, if any, have been granted to 
Abdur Rahman ; and, also, whether Go- 
vernment will treat the payment of sub- 
sidies for the maintenance of Abdur 
Rahman in Cabul and Candahar as a 
matter of Imperial concern not exclu- 
sively affecting the interests of India, 
and will propose that the British Ex- 
chequer contribute in an equitable pro- 
portion towards such expenditure ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I do not think that the nature of 
General Mir Ahmed’s mission to Cal- 
cutta has been correctly stated in the 
Calcutta Correspondence of Zhe Pioneer. 
The cause of that mission originated in 
a communication from the Viceroy to 
the Ameer suggesting that, in order to 
discuss certain affairs connected with 
Cabul generally, and especially the pro- 
posed arrangements to be made in South- 
ern Afghanistan, a confidential agent 
should be despatched to India. The 
mission of General Mir Ahmed was the 
result. I believe it is a fact that the 
agent in question asked for some war 
material and received it. We have no 
information of any request about sub- 
sidies; but I have not yet received a 
full official Report from the Indian Go- 
vernment as to the results of the mission. 
The subsidies granted to the Ameer are 
as follows: —-On the 2nd of August, 1880, 
the sum of nine and a-half lakhs of 
rupees found by Sir Frederick Roberts 
in the Cabul treasury on his occupation 
of the city was given over to Abdurrah- 
man. Ten lakhs were, at the same time, 
given to him by the Indian Government. 
A sum of five lakhs has, since January 
19, 1881, been given to him, making 25 
lakhs in all given to him by the Indian 
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Government. These sums have been 
taken into account in arriving at the cost 
of the Afghan War, in respect to which 
the contribution has been made from 
the Treasury. As I do not know that 
any arrangement has been made as to 
the granting of an annual subsidy, it 
will be impossible for me to answer the 
second part of the Question. 


SOUTH AFRICA—BASUTOLAND (PEACE 
NEGOTIATIONS). 


Smrr WILFRID LAWSON asked, 
Whether it is now possible for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to take the ‘‘friendly 
action with a view to the restoration of 

eace”’ in Basutoland, which was al- 
uded to in the Speech from the Throne, 
and endeavour to protect the lives and 
property of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
that country ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did take that friendly 
action through Her Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner some time ago; but I regret 
to say that his efforts towards bringing 
about a settlement were not crowned 
with the success they deserved, the 
Basutos declining, in spite of their loyal 
professions, to confide unreservedly in 
the Representative of the Crown. With- 
in the last day or two he has informed 
us that he has again made an attempt to 
get them to do so; but, when he last 
telegraphed, their answer had not been 
received. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL wished to 
know whether Sir Hercules Robinson 
asked the Basutos to put themselves in 
his hands, as distinguished from those 
of the Cape Ministry ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Undoubtedly. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL (PO- 
LITICAL AFFAIRS)—LAND OWNER- 
SHIP. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the Royal Commission in the 
Transvaal will be directed to inquire 
into the operation of the Law which 
prohibits Natives from holding land, 
and, at the same time, to consider the 
expediency of securing in this matter 
equality between the two races ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the atten- 
tion of the Royal Commission will be 
called to this important matter. 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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STATE OF IRELAND—RIOT AT MIDLE- 
TON, CO. CORK. 


Eart PERCY (for Mr. A.J. Batrour) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to a riot which 
took place in the town of Midleton, 
county Cork, on Tuesday the 21st, and 
to the fact that a house next door to the 
police barracks was wrecked, and that 
three houses were subsequently burnt 
down; whether he is aware that the 
police made no attempt to quell the dis- 
turbance, and that no arrests have since 
been made; whether, under the circum- 
stances, a general meeting of the Land 
League, which has been summoned for 
Sunday next, and from which similar 
disorder may be feared to result, will be 
permitted to take place; and, whether 
the baronies of Clony and Kinalla, 
in the county Cork, have been pro- 
claimed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that one 
of the baronies in question had not been 
proclaimed; and the other, which was 
in the Kast Riding of the county, had 
been. He had expected to receive more 
information relative to the Question of 
the noble Lord than had yet reached 
him ; but he hoped he would have it by 
to-morrow. He would, therefore, ask 
the noble Lord to repeat the Question ; 
but he thought he might already say 
that the matter appeared to have been 
much exaggerated. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM—ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING. 


Mr. ALBERT GREY asked the Right 
honourable Member for the University 
of Cambridge, Whether, considering the 
success that has attended the electric 
lighting of the Reading Room of the 
British Museum, the Trustees have con- 
sidered the expediency of extending the 
hours of opening from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. ; 
and, if so, whether they have made appli- 
cation to the Treasury for provision to 
meet the increased expense ? 

Mr.SPENCER WALPOLE: Sir, the 
Trustees of the British Museum have not 
had under consideration the extension of 
the hours of opening the Reading Room 
from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m., and, therefore, 
they have not made application to the 
Treasury for provision to meet the in- 
creased expense. At the same time, it 
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is right to state that since this Question 
has been put on the Paper I have made 
inquiries about it, and I am informed that 
such a proposal as the one referred to 
could not be adequately carried into effect 
without lighting all the rooms connected 
with the Library as well as the Reading~ 
Room; and the question would then arise 
as to whether this could be adequately 
accomplished until better provision is 
made for dividing and distributing the 
light than is practicable according to 
the apparatus now used. 


LICENSING ACTS—SUNDAY SERVICES 
IN MUSIC HALLS. 


Mr. P. EDWARDS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Why the Middlesex magistrates autho- 
rised the abrupt closing of the Sunday 
evening religious services, and thereby 
put 2,000 persons to considerable incon- 
venience on Sunday evening last ; and, 
whether it is intended to close other 
music halls which have been used for 
similar purposes in the Metropolis for 
many years? 

Stir WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
the Chairman of the Middlesex magis- 
trates has communicated to me the form 
of licence granted by the Court under 
the Act of 25 Geo. II., which expressly 
stipulates that music halls shall not be | 
opened on Sunday, Ash Wednesday, 
Good Friday, and Christmas Day. This 
was a very proper provision to prevent 
them from being opened for ordinary 
amusements on those days. It did not 
apply, however, to religious services, 
and was not intended to place any diffi- 
culty in the way of the gratuitous open- 
ing of these houses for religious services ; 
but they were not to be used on these ; 
occasions as a common tavern. ‘The 
police reported to me most favourably 
of the character of these services on 
Sundays. They seem to have been always 
—— at the Metropolitan Music 

all and elsewhere in London. I must 
say I do not understand on what ground 
it is intended to close them. As far as 
my information goes, they appear to me 
to be altogether unobjectionable. There 
must be some error on the part of 
the magistrates, and I shall inquire 
about it. 

Mr. P. EDWARDS said, that since 
he had put the Question, he had received 
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a telegram from the Rev. Mr. Cook; 
asking whether he could hold services 
in one of these halls next Sunday. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
afraid not, because I have no authority 
to give such permission. The Middlesex 
magistrates are the executive authority 
in that matter. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EVICTIONS, 
MOHILL UNION, CO. LEITRIM. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR (for Mr. Fin1- 
GAN) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been called to the many 
evictions for non-payment of rent re- 
cently carried out and in course of being 
carried out in the Mohill Union, in the 
county of Leitrim ; and, whether he will 
cause an inquiry respecting these evic- 
tions to be instituted, with a view of 
ascertaining the amount of rent as com- 
pared with the Poor Law valuation ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Precisely the 
same Question was asked in the names 
of the hon. Members for Ennis and Ca- 
van last Tuesday, and I must refer the 
hon. Member to my answer. 

Mr. PARNELL said, in reference to 

the answer which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had just given, he would ask whe- 
ther he could not obtain information 
with regard to the rates in the Poor Law 
valuation ; whether he could not direct 
the constabulary to obtain the informa- 
tion from the officer of the clerk of the 
peace in the different counties, and also 
from the clerks of the Unions? The in- 
formation with regard to the Poor Law 
valuations of the Union and the informa- 
tion with regard to the rents might be 
obtained. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Undoubtedly, 
it will be in the power of the Govern- 
ment to obtain through the police the 
Poor Law valuation ; but I doubt whe- 
ther we have a right to compel an answer 
as to the amount of rent. 1 fear we have 
no official means of ascertaining that, 
but I will inquire. I shall be very glad 
to be able to lay the information asked 
for upon the Table of the House. 


COOLIES (INDIAN)—THE HURRICANE 
IN LA REUNION. 
Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
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the disastrous hurricane which raged in 
Réunion on the 21st January last ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Indian Coolies 
(British subjects) resident in the island 
have in consequence been subjected to 
great sufferings; and, whether he can 
inform the House whether Her Majesty’s 
Consul in Réunion has taken any steps 
to alleviate the distress of the Coolies ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
was called by the gentleman in charge 
of the Consulate, during the absence 
from ill-health of the Consuls, to the 
great damage caused by the hurricane 
in Réunion on the 21st of January last ; 
but as no mention has since been made 
of the special sufferings of the coolie 
population, it is hoped that their priva- 
tions were only temporary. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS) (LAW 
COSTS)—HAMPSTEAD HOSPITAL 
CASE. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
the statement made at the last meeting 
of the City of London Union that the 
costs of the recent Hampstead Hospital 
case amount to £40,000 to £60,000 has 
any foundation in fact ; and, whether he 
has now ascertained what is the esti- 
mated amount of such cost; and, whe- 
ther there is any and what statutory 
authority enabling the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board to expend the money of 
London ratepayers in such litigation, 
or upon what ground such expenditure 
is approved by the Local Government 
Board ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I do not know 
what the costs in this case amount to; 
but I think that there can be no doubt 
that this statement that such costs amount 
to either of the sums in question must 
be an exaggeration, as the costs of the 
managers up to the beginning of the 
present year did not amount to one-sixth 
of the last-named sum. I am not aware 
that there is any express statutory au- 
thority enabling the managers to pay 
the costs of the proceedings which have 
been instituted against them ; but, hav- 
ing been advised by high legal authority 
that they had a good defence, it was 
open to them, as to any other public 
body, to defend what they believed to be 
their legal rights, and, having regard to 
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the importance of the subject, they might 
have been exposed to reproach had they 
failed to do so. 


at Chicago—Butterine. 


INDIA—THE NAGAS TERRITORY. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether por- 
tions of the territory of the Nagas bor- 
dering on Eastern Bengal, lately occu- 
pied by the British troops, have been 
recently annexed; whether the Nagas 
have asked for annexation to the British 
Dominions; and, whether, if not, the 
annexed territory will be immediately 
restored ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
was understood to say that Commercial 
Treaties were concluded in 1826 and 1833 
with the territory pp question; but, 
owing to the nature of the country and 
the people, with little result. Since 1867, 
in consequence of very savage raids made 
on several British and neighbouring vil- 
lages, active measures had been taken to 
put astop tothem. A British Resident 
was appointed, and after certain military 
operations in the spring of last year, in 
consequence of the murder of a British 
subject, strict injunctions were given that 
no further operations should be under- 
taken against these tribes without careful 
previous inquiry from the Government 
of India. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—CHOLERA AT 
CHICAGO—BUTTERINE. 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If his 
attention has been called to the fact 
that an outbreak of cholera which has 
occurred in the town of Chicago has 
been attributed by physicians of that 
town to the use of butterine, into the 
composition of which lard enters largely, 
and to the statement made by these 
physicians that the process of making 
butterine does not require so high a 
temperature as to kill the germ of 
disease in lard; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will consider the advisability 
of taking measures of precaution, by 
inspection of butterine and other similar 
commodities imported into this Country, 
to prevent the dissemination of disease 
by their use ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he did not know the names of the phy- 
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sicians referred to, and had no means of 
ascertaining whether they were men of 
any authority. Many opinions adverse 
to those described might be given. As 
regards the last Question, he had no 
evidence whatever that was trustworthy 
to show that any disease had been dis- 
seminated by butterine or any similar 
commodities. 


STATE OF IRELAND— CONVICTIONS 
FOR “ BOYCOTTING.” 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, If he 
will have any objection to lay upon 
the Table of the House a Copy of the 
Indictment in the case of the two per- 
sons recently convicted, at the Cork As- 
sizes, of having ‘‘ Boycotted ”’ Jeremiah 
Hegarty ; and if he will state the 
statutes under which the prisoners were 
indicted ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Of course, Sir, 
the convicts referred to, or their ad- 
visers, were furnished with copies of the 
indictment against them; but I have no 
objection to lay a further copy on the 
Table of the House. The last part of 
the hon. Members’s Question I cannot 
answer, as I have not myself seen any 
copy of the indictment. 


ARMY—CRIME AND PUNISHMENT, 
1879. 


Mr. CAINE asked the Judge Advo- 
cate General, If he can inform the 
House the number of punishments in 
the Army for the year 1879, and how 
many of those punishments were for 
drunkenness, or directly resulting from 
drunkenness ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: Sir, the 
total number of punishments inflicted in 
the Army by order of courts martial in 
1879 was 14,750. The Returns do not 
state what proportion of these punish- 
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ments were for drunkenness ; but I can 
state the number of courts martial held 
on soldiers in 1879 for drunkenness. 
They were, for drunkenness on duty, 
1,895; for simple drunkenness, 2,526. | 
making together, 4,421. These numbers, ' 
however, do not by any means represent | 


the total amount of drunkenness in the | 
Army, which will be more clearly shown 
by the number of fines inflicted dur- 
ing the year, both by order of courts | 

\ 
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martial and of commanding officers. 
There were 43,372 fines inflicted upon 
23,816 men, giving a proportion of 236 
fines to every 1,000 men. The number 
sounds large; but it has been steadily 
decreasing for the last 10 or 12 years. 
As to the second Question, as to how 
many of these punishments were for 
crimes resulting from drunkenness, the 
Returns give no information, and I could 
only answer it after reading through 
proceedings of 15,512 courts martial ; 
but, speaking from my official experi- 
ence, I should think a very large pro- 
portion, probably three-fourths, of the 
crimes committed by soldiers are in, some 
shape or way, attributable to drink. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS) — SUR- 
RENDER OF POTCHEFSTROOM. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he has been able yet to ascertain if the 
Boers besieging Potchefstroom knew of 
the armistice when the town was sur- 
rendered ; if so, what steps are the Go- 
vernment taking on account of this con- 
duct of the Boers, which would be con- 
trary to the usages of war; and will 
they at once insist on all arms being im- 
mediately restored ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, perhaps 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman will 
allow me to answer the Question. I 
have to say that Sir Evelyn Wood has 
telegraphed that he is making inquiries 
on this subject, and it is possible that 
some days may elapse before they are 
completed. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he should like to ask the Prime Minister, 
whether, before they broke up for the 
Easter Recess, he would make any state- 
ment with regard to the terms of peace 
with the Boers, and with regard to those 
acts which were said to have been com- 
mitted by the Boers which were contrary 
to the usages of war? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it is very 
improbable we shall be in sufficient pos- 
session of the facts on those rather nice 


| judicial questions, as to acts contrary or 


not contrary to the usages of war, before 


| we separate for the Easter Recess. With 


respect to the terms of peace with the 


| Boers, in their general principle they 


are set out with perfect clearness, I 
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think, in the telegrams laid before the 
House, and the House is in possession 
of the means of forming a judgment on 
our conduct. In the pressure of Public 
Business which now prevails, I do not 
think it will be in my power to volun- 
teer a statement of the kind suggested. 
Any additional explanations that may be 
desired with respect to our motives are 
quite at the command of the House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked, whether it was to be understood 
that the Government expected to receive 
full written despatches from Sir Evelyn 
Wood in the course of a week or a fort- 
night ; and, if so, would they be laid on 
the Table before the holidays ? 

Mr. GLADSONE: Ofcourse, we shall 
proceed with the same disposition and 
flesire to communicate to the House 
everything material to the formation of 
its judgment which, I hope, we have 
already shown. But I think the noble 
Lord will allow Sir Evelyn Wood but a 
very short time if he expects that in the 
course of a fortnight or thereabouts we 
can have from him the means of passing 
a full judgment on the whole details of 
the proceedings. The time allowed for 
the probable conclusion of the affair, 
according to the best judgment that 
could be formed out there, is six months; 
and I think it probable that some time 
—I do not say six months—must elapse 
before the House is in possession of full 
information with regard to the whole of 
the interesting matters involved. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, whe- 
ther the Armistice between Sir Evelyn 
Wood and the Boers had any other 
reference to the garrisons in the Trans- 
vaal than was involved in the sending 
of provisions to them ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked, whe- 
ther the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been called to the reports of 
meetings held in the Colonies for the 
purpose of inciting to civil war in the 
Transvaal, and to the statement that 
one Colonist offered £1,000 for the pur- 
pose of promoting civil war in the 
Transvaal, with which we were at peace; 
whether this was legal conduct on the 
part of a Colonist ; and, whether any 
notice would be taken of these transac- 
tions ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF : I shall be glad 
if hon. Members will give me Notice of 
these Questions. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
SCOTCH BILLS. 


Mr. RAMSAY asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, Which of the three Scotch Bills 
that stood next on the list after the First 
Order of the Day he intended to take 
up that evening; and, further, whether 
any of these Bills were to be deferred 
till after the Easter Recess ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): I think, Sir, that the Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend might, perhaps, 
with greater propriety have been ad- 
dressed to the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar). I may state, however, 
that if the Business of the House admit, 
I am desirous of moving the second 
reading of the Teinds Bill this evening, 
as I had not an opportunity of giving 
any explanation as to its purport when 
moving its introduction. The Poor Law 
Officers’ Superannuation Bill I propose, 
however, to defer till after Easter ; and 
I understand from my right hon. Friend 
the Vice President of the Council that 
he will not proceed with the Endowed 
Institutions Bill without due Notice 
being given of the day fixed for the 
second reading. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—INFANTRY 
AND CAVALRY MAJORS. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST gave No- 
tice that he would ask the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether his attention 
has been directed to the fact that under 
the new scheme for the re-organization 
of the Army, by which a double In- 
fantry regiment will have five lieu- 
tenant-colonels, the result will be that 
half the majors of Infantry will be pro- 
moted over the heads of Cavalry majors; 
further, with regard to senior captains 
in the Cavalry, who, under the old sys- 
tem, would shortly become regimental 
majors at the pay of 19s. 3d., whether 
they will not now become majors on the 
Ist of July in this year at the pay of 
14s. 7d., besides having to serve as cap- 
tains for three years ; and, if such is the 
case, whether he will take into his con- 
sideration the position of senior captains 
in the Army ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I can save the 
hon. Member the trouble of putting the 
Question on the Paper. All these are 
matters of detail which are under re- 
consideration in connection with the 
general scheme. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—7. 9 oo 
ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
(ANNUAL) BILL.—[Bu1 123.] 
Secretary Childers, the Judge Advocate 
General, Mr. Trevelyan.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Secretary Chelders.) 


Viscount EMLYN, in rising to 
move— 

“That it is undesirable that punishments to 
be awarded by Courts Martial for grave offences 
committed by soldiers on active service should 
be regulated by the Secretary of State, and 
thereby withdrawn from the direct control of 
Parliament ; ”’ 


said, the question he desired to raise 
did not affect the main principles of the 
Act of 1879; but it appeared to him 
that the 4th clause of the Bill now be- 
fore the House would import in that 
Act a principle so new and so objection- 
able, that he claimed to be justified in 
raising the question before the stage of 
Committee. The principle to which he 
referred was no other than this—that 
for the gravest offences a soldier could 
commit on active service the punishment 
should be regulated, not by Parliament, 
but by the Secretary of State. They all 
remembered what took place in 1879, 
and how the question of the abolition 
of flogging was introduced. It was 
then said that the great difficulty in 
the way of its abolition was the finding 
of punishments which could be substi- 
tuted for it. They remembered, too, 
the strange changes of front which were 
executed by the noble Marquess the 
present Secretary of State for India, 
then the Leader of the Opposition 

changes brought about by concessions 
made by his right hon. and gallant 
Friend the then Secretary of State for 
War (Colonel Stanley), and also by the 
pressure brought to bear upon him by 
his supporters below the Gangway. The 
result was that the question was made a 
Party question, which had landed them 
in a not very pleasant position. What 
had been the result to the soldier? It 
was this, that he was now placed, as re- 
gards grave criminal offences, in a worse 
position than any one of Her Majesty’s 


(Mr. 
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civil subjects. The punishments could 
be changed by the Secretary of State at 
his will, and for the gravest offences the 
soldier would be subject to what he must 
call experimental punishments. It might 
be said that the Bill contained such re- 
strictions that it would be perfectly safe 
to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Secretary of State. But, even from a civi- 
lian’s point of view, it appeared to him 
that to be tied to acart tail or to a horse’s 
tail with heavy weights on one’s back 
and to be marched under the sun for a 
period of 18 days was nothing less than 
torture. They had been told that the 
Secretary of State was anxious to see 
how these punishments would work; 
but the Bill would not come into opera- 
tion, except for the United Kingdom, 
Europe, America, and the West Indies, 
until the 31st of December next, and, 
as the Bill must be renewed this time 
12 months, he did not see how expe- 
rience of its working was to be acquired. 
It had been frequently stated that it was 
desirable to abolish flogging in the Army 
because it prevented good men joining 
the ranks. Well, he said it was most 
desirable that whatever be the punish- 
ments to be inflicted for these serious 
offences, above all was it desirable, in 
the interests of all concerned, that they 
should be clearly known and understood 
by every recruit who joined; and yet 
we found this Bill—if passed in its pre- 
sent form—adding this further diffi- 
culty to recruiting, that no man coming 
into the ranks to-day could tell. to what 
punishment he would be subject for 
those grave offences to-morrow. No 
good purpose could be served by dis- 
cussing at any length rules which at 
any moment might be altered; but 
they need not go beyond the pro- 
visions of the Bill itself, and the lan- 
guage used from the Treasury Bench, 
to find the strongest condemnation of 
the rules in question. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman who introduced 
it said he would lay the rules on the 
Table, but could not say that they had 
been approved of even by the highest 
military authorities—they might have 
to be changed, and the Secretary of 
State did not wish to have his hands 
tied. He maintained that the hands of 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to be 
tied. He claimed for the soldier as well 
as for the civilian that for grave criminal 
offences he should be subjected to no 
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punishments but such as were clearly 
prescribed by statute. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was willing to share 
his responsibility in this matter with the 
House. Well, he believed the House was 
willing to take its full share of that re- 
sponsibility. A very large principle was 
involved in the question. When the Bill 
of 1879 was before the House, the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Home Se- 
cretary said— 

“There were many parts of the Bill on which 
he was incapable of forming an opinion; but 
the great merit of it was that it was a consoli- 
dation of the Mutiny Act and the Articles of 
War, and that it brought the whole thing under 
Parliamentary revision and control.” 
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But what were they asked to do now? 
Why, they were asked actually to re- 
move from Parliamentary control some 
of these very provisions over the acqui- 
sition of which the Home Secretary re- 
joiced so much in 1879. He wished 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War to understand that in 
anything he said he was not actuated 
by the slightest mistrust of himself; but 
the question was one which involved a 
large and grave principle—a principle 
to which he hoped the House would not 
assent. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 

Eart PERCY, in seconding the 
Amendment, said, his noble Friend 
had sought to justify the course he had 
adopted by the fact that the proposal of 
the Government was altogether unusual. 
He might have cited, too, the tone 
adopted by Members of the Government 
on the second reading of the Bill, from 
which it would appear that their con- 
demnation of flogging was of a very 
qualified nature. They had more than 
once appealed, not to a sense of what 
was really necessary for the proper dis- 
cipline of the Army, but to what would 
be popular with the constituencies. For 
his part, he believed that if some of the 
supporters of the Government had their 
own way, uncontrolled by the influence 
of popular sentiment, they would re-enact 
some of the clauses of the Bill of the 
late Government, and, to some extent, 
restore flogging to the position it was in 
before the Bill of 1879 passed. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Judge Advocate General quoted, with 
approval, the statement of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Sunderland (Sir 


Viscount Emlyn 
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Henry Havelock-Allan), that the lash 
was an appropriate punishment for the 
crime of drunkenness, and for crimes 
arising out of drunkenness; but he 
added that he wanted the question 
looked at from a popular point of view 
also. His main objection to the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War was that it 
was calculated to impose upon soldiers 
an absolutely uncertain punishment, 
and that it would afford to commanding 
officers a power to inflict as much physi- 
cal torture on their men, if they were 
so disposed, as was possible under any 
system in which flogging was included. 
He could not imagine any punishment 
more degrading than for a soldier to be 
dragged through the country tied either 
to the tail of a cart or the stirrup of a 
horse; and though surgical advice was 
to be taken as to the punishment being 
inflicted, it might involve the men in 
great torture, because it was by no 
means easy to tell whether a man was 
or was not malingering. He would 
shrink from exposing the British soldier 
to such a degradation, and he believed 
that its effect would be injurious to the 
Army. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is undesirable that the punishment to be 
awarded by Courts Martial for grave offences 
committed by soldiers on active service should 
be regulated by the Secretary of State, and 
thereby withdrawn from the direct control of 
Parliament,’’—( Viscount Emlyn,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that nothing 
could be more moderate or reasonable 
than the speech of the noble Lord who 
had brought this question forward. He 
(Mr. Childers) noped the House would 
agree with him that in a matter of this 
kind the responsible Minister of the 
Crown could have no object except to 
propose to Parliament what, in his judg- 
ment, appeared to be the best solution 
of the question. In asking Parliament 
to give the Secretary for War power to 
define for the next few months what 
ought to be the summary punishment 
for certain offences, he did so not be- 
cause he desired to have that power, but 
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solely because he thought it would be in 
the interest of the Public Service. Before 
bringing in the Bill he consulted with 
those with whom it was his duty to con- 
sult whether it would not be possible to 
introduce into the Bill itself a proper defi- 
nition of the summary punishment which 
was to be substituted for flogging ; and it 
was only after very careful consideration 
with his military advisers that he came to 
the conclusion that it would be better if 
the House would repose in the Secretary 
of State for the next few months the re- 
sponsibility of deciding, from time to 
time, what ought to be the punishment, 
rather than to stereotype at once in the 
Act words which it might be desirable 
to alter when it would not be possible to 
do so. In reference to the concluding 
remarks of the noble Earl, he need 
only say that the punishment of tying 
a soldier to a cart or the stirrup ofa 
horse if, finally adopted, would only be 
resorted to when the Army was in 
the field, or so far removed from a pri- 
son that he could not be conveyed 
thereto. The Bill said that in cases of 
disgraceful conduct—especially drunken- 
ness and offences connected with drunk- 
enness, which formed by far the greatest 
item in the list of the crime of the Army— 
there should beentrusted to commanding 
officers, who could not send the offenders 
to prison, power to inflict upon them a 
summary punishment which would be a 
deterrent, while at the same time it 
would not possess those characteristics 
which had made flogging so odious to 
the English people. In answer to re- 
quests that had been made, he had laid 
on the Table of the House a Paper ex- 
planatory of the intended punishments to 
be inflicted for offences for which flog- 
ging had been formerly the penalty ; and 
these punishments, drawn in a spirit of 
humanity, but with a determination to 
preserve discipline in the Army, would 
only be inflicted with due consideration 
for the physical powers of the soldiers 
upon whom it was deemed necessary to 
inflict punishment. These were the pro- 
posals which the Government had to 
make, and under them the punishments 
to be substituted for flogging could not 
be inflicted for more than a certain num- 
ber of days in the aggregate, nor for 
more than a certain number of days con- 
tinuously; while the officers were re- 
quired to take care that no personal 
injury was done to the individual being 
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punished, and on the certificate of the 
medical officer, the punishment was im- 
mediately to be discontinued. It had 
been objected, on the one hand, that the 
punishments indicated would not be 
effectual substitutes for flogging, in con- 
sequence of their being of too mild a 
character; and, on the other, that they 
were so severe that they would prevent 
men from joining the Army. He, how- 
ever, felt himself justified in coming toa 
conclusion which lay between these ex- 
tremes, and in thinking that the punish- 
ments were neither too mild nor too 
severe. He was afraid, in the circum- 
stances, that he must ask the House to 
repose confidence in the Government 
until next year, when he hoped to be able 
to submit a Schedule to the Army Discip- 
line Bill containing a more exact descrip- 
tion of these summary punishments. 

Coronet NORTH regarded the inter- 
ference on the part of the Government 
with the old punishment of flogging, 
before they were prepared to lay before 
the House any definite substitute for it, 
as a great misfortune. He was one of 
those who were in favour of retaining 
the power of flogging as a punishment 
in the last resort. How could the pro- 
posed punishments be carried out in the 
case of forced marches? In that case, 
to place the lazy blackguard in the 
waggon was exactly what he would like 
best, and would throw his share of the 
work upon the honest and loyal soldier. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, he could not 
see how the punishments proposed in 
place of flogging could be inflicted in 
India under a burning sun. Although 
he was by no means an advocate of 
flogging, nevertheless he could not help 
feeling that it would be very difficult to 
keep up the discipline of the Army 
without it. Insubordination in the Army 
had been far more frequent since the in- 
troduction of the short-service system 
than it was before, owing to the utter 
inefficiency of the non-commissioned 
officers, and the discipline of the Army 
had sadly deteriorated in consequence. 
It was this want of discipline that had 
led to the disasters at the Cape, where, 
to use ‘the words of Zhe Times Corre- 
spondent, the men had ran away helter- 
skelter with a cry of despair. 

Lorp EUSTACE CEOCIL regretted 
that the Government should have taken 
the step of abolishing this old-estab- 
lished punishment without having any- 
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thing definite to propose in its place. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Government had taken that course after 
consultation with their military advisers; 
but he should like to know whether they 
had taken the advice of any General 
who had commanded an army in the 
field, such as Lord Napier of Magdala, 
Sir William Codrington, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, or Lord Chelmsford? It 
would have great weight with the country 
if the change could be shown to have 
the support of those distinguished offi- 
cers. The prevailing idea in the Army 
and the country was that it had been 
effected from political motives. The 
summary punishment now proposed 
would be impracticable in the field. It 
would take away the ill-behaved soldier 
from the labours and risks of actual war- 
fare, which was a very serious considera- 
tion in the case of a small army; and, 
moreover, under certain circumstances, 
it must become an exceedingly brutal 
punishment. That was altogether a 
novel power to give to a Secretary of 
State. It was certainly an un-English 
idea to tie people by their hands to a 
cart or a horse by way of punishment. 
He would not say that such a punish- 
ment never took place in this country, 
because he did not know what hap- 
tog before we had a Standing Army ; 
ut he did not think that since we 
had had a Standing Army there had 
been such a mode of punishment. If 
the right hon. Gentleman was deter- 
mined to abolish flogging, he had better 
leave the matter as it was. Imprison- 
ment might be inflicted where it was 
available ; if it was not, he could see no 
other alternative but a resort to the 
ultima ratio which he did not care to 
name, He made these observations in 
the hope that his right hon. Friend 
would make inquiry of experienced 
officers with reference to this subject and 
give time for reflection. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he could not conceive it was pos- 
sible to retain corporal punishment any 
longer in the face of the strong pub- 
lic opinion against it which prevailed 
throughout the country. He had seen 
hundreds of lashes inflicted, not upon 
one man, but upon many men, week 
after week, and he was not surprised at 
the feeling of horror with which the 

eople of this country regarded that 
rake punishment. He considered that 
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the punishment proposed to be substi- 
tuted was detestable; but, at the same 
time, he admired the right hon. Gentle- 
man for taking upon himself a responsi- 
bility which few politicians would as- 
sume, instead of throwing it upon his 
military advisers. He thought much 
could be done to keep the soldiers from 
drink, under the influence of which the 
crimes were committed which brought 
the punishment of flogging upon them. 
He objected strongly to soldiers being 
sent to the field until they were de- 
clared fit by competent officers. It was 
a scandal that youths with only three 
months’ service should be sent into the 
field, as had recently been the case. We 
spent millions upon millions on our 
Army, and yet we had no security that 
the men were fit for their duties. 
CotoneL STANLEY said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman himself recog- 
nized that the power he asked for was 
one which had never been granted to a 
Secretary of State before. They were 
not asking that every detail should be 
specified, but at present everything was 
left vague. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that as one person argued that the 
punishments would be hard end another 
that they would be moderate, the objec- 
tions answered one another and fell to 
the ground. But if the rules could be 
read with such different interpretations 
that persons who did not wish to distort 
anything could take opposite views of 
the matter, that only showed how objec- 
tionable it was to leave a discretion on 
the subject. The lash had the advan- 
tage of uniformity so far as uniformity 
was possible. Officers had no discretion 
one way or another as to the adminis- 
tration of the punishment, which was as 
certain as any punishment could be. 
But that would not be the case with the 
punishments now proposed. Could the 
right hon. Gentleman assure the House 
that in the punishments to be substi- 
tuted there would be the same amount 
of uniformity as attached to the punish- 
ments formerly administered? They 
were throwing a great responsibility 
upon the officers constituting courts 
martial and those who had to review the 
sentences of those courts. It would be 
much fairer to allow the officer com- 
manding to carry out the punishment as 
he thought fit than to leave the matter 
so vague. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke about putting a man into irons, 
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and then said something in a gentle way 
about the ancle. Did that mean leg- 
irons or not—that a man was to be put 
into irons hand and foot, and that the 
irons were to be linked together ; or did 
it mean some much more gentle mode of 
dealing with the man as the right hon. 
Gentleman indicated? The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the punishments 
would be regulated by the Secretary of 
State, and would not be subject to the 
control of Parliament. Parliament did 
not wish to interfere with details, but to 
leave them to the Executive officers and 
to hold them answerable for the result. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman intro- 
duce upon the Report or some other 
stage some words which would in some 
degree explain the nature of the sum- 
mary punishments? Would the right 
hon. Gentleman sanction the French 
mode of burying aman? He quite ad- 
mitted that certain matters must be left 
in the hands of the Executive. The 
Amendment of his noble Friend was 
quite in harmony with that sentiment. 
If his noble Friend went to a division, 
he would support him; but, at the same 
time, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give such explanations as 
would render a division unnecessary. 
CotonEL COLTHURST said, the 
question was not whether flogging 
should be abolished. Public opinion 
had declared itself so strongly against 
that punishment that it could not be re- 
tained. There was an almost universal 
consensus of opinion that the existence 
of the punishment was hateful to well- 
conducted soldiers. He was perfectly 
convinced that three-fourths of such men 
held that the retention of flogging would 
be a degradation and injury to them. It 
was perfectly impossible for any Govern- 
ment to retain it. But if flogging were 
abolished, it was necessary that some 
summary mode of punishment should be 
adopted for offences such as drunken- 
ness on duty and on the line of march. 
At present there was no power of sum- 
mary punishment whatever; and two- 
thirds of the crimes committed in 1877, 
and for which death or penal servitude 
ought to be the punishment, did not 
occur twice in 25 years. He thought 
the Secretary for War had acted dis- 
creetly in making the punishments under 
this Act experimental, until he had suf- 
ficient information to enable them to fix 
them by statute. It was to be deter- 
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mined whether the retention of corporal 
punishment, even in a modified form, 
was possible. He maintained it was. 
The feeling of the country was not so 
much against corporal punishment as it 
existed in 1879, but as it existed 40 or 
50 years ago. He had not voted for the 
abolition of flogging, simply because he 
did not see what punishment could be 
substituted for it; and he had reason to 
complain of the hon. Member for Cork 
City (Mr. Parnell), who denounced him 
to his constituents as one who was in 
favour of the brutal and cruel system of 
flogging in use at the close of the last 
century. He had no hesitation in sup- 
porting the substituted punishments, 
which, he thought, should not be intro- 
duced into the statute, leaving it to time 
and experience to determine whether 
they would be effectual. 

Mr. GIBSON asked, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman considered himself bound 
under the existing law to lay all these 
rules, or modifications of them, before 
the House ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN thought it 
better not to leave this matter in doubt, 
and he had prepared a clause which he 
would move in Committee on the Bill to 
make it perfectly clear. The clause was 
to this effect— 


‘‘That all rules made in pursuance of this 
Act shall be laid before Parliament as soon as 
practicable, and if Parliament be not then 
sitting, as soon as practicable after the begin- 
ning of the next Session of Parliament.’’ 

He had very little to add; but, in reply 
to the noble Lord, he must state that he 
had never said that this was a matter 
on which they should defer to popular 
clamour. He said they should be guided 
by the opinion of the most experienced 
men; but it was impossible to disregard 
altogether the opinion out-of-doors. The 
Army was recruited by voluntary en- 
listment, and they all knew that the 
retention of this punishment deterred 
not the blackguard, but the best class 
of men from entering the Army. When 
it was abolished, they would get a 
better class of men to joinit. Flogging 
was dead. There was no use in re- 
arguing the matter. They could not 
revive it. The only question was 
what punishments could be substi- 
tuted for it? The noble Lord said 
the punishments proposed to be sub- 
stituted were too vague; but it should 
be borne in mind that they would be 
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administered by reasonable and humane 
men, and with reference to the climate 
and country where they would be in- 
flicted. Against the conduct of any of 
our soldiers in the Transvaal we might 
well set the conduct of our troops on the 
march from Oabul to Candahar. He 
believed the discipline of the Army to 
be thoroughly sound, and he hoped that 
what they were doing, so far from 
having any tendency to destroy it, would 
have the effect of improving it. 

Sr JOHN HAY said, that the Motion 
of the noble Lord had his entire con- 
currence. Its object was to prevent the 
re-introduction of methods of torture in 
substitution for flogging. He wished to 
know whether, under the new condition 
of things, a soldier would not escape the 
liability to be flogged for offences which 
would be punished with flogging if com- 
mitted by civilians? He put the case of 
aman who, after being imprisoned on 
board ship for striking a man, rushed 
on his victim and worried him. In civil! 
life the man would have been liable to 
be flogged for the analogous offence 
of garotting. If the triangle and the 
lash were abolished, there was no know- 
ing what torture an officer might think 
it necessary to inflict for the purpose of 
maintaining discipline in the field. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, in 
reply to the question just put, said that 
the offence of garotting would be a civil 
crime, for which the soldier would be 
punishable by a civil tribunal. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that the noble Lord had done good ser- 
vice in bringing the question before 
the House. An explicit declaration had 
been given that any new rule should be 
laid on the Table. Never before had 
the House been asked to sanction the 
proposal that a Secretary of State for 
War should have the power of prescrib- 
ing what punishments were to be in- 
flicted, and of doing it in the vague way 
indicated by the Bill. He would put it 
to the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
would not be far wiser to leave to the 
officer in command the responsibility of 
deciding what it might be necessary to 
do in the peculiar circumstances of 
each case? He hoped that, at least, the 
right hon. Gentleman would place some- 
thing more definite before them, in 
order that they might know what was 
to be done in the case of an emergency 
arising in the field. It would be in- 
teresting to know whether the right hon. 
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Gentleman had consulted the highest 
military authorities with regard to these 
punishments, and particularly those 
capable of expressing an opinion as to 
whether they would be effectual in the 
field ? 

Viscount EMLYN said, after the 
statement that had been made, he 
should not trouble the House to divide, 
but would ask leave to withdraw the 
Motion, reserving the right to raise the 
question, if necessary, on the Report. 

Mr. CHILDERS desired to say, in 
response to the appeal that had been 
made to him, that these punishments 
were as distasteful to him as they could 
be to any Member of the House, and he 
looked forward to the time when the 
character of the Army would be so much 
improved that everything in the nature 
of punishments like these might be 
minimized. He had consulted those 
whom he thought it was his duty to con- 
sult on questions of detail concerning 
such punishments, and he did not feel 
prepared to narrow at present, too far, 
the power proposed to be given to the 
Secretary of State—powers of deciding 
from time to time what the nature of 
summary punishment should be. But he 
would undertake, between the Committee 
stage and the Report, to make further 
inquiry in orderto ascertain whether it 
would be possible to introduce into Clause 
4 of the Bill a few words limiting the 
summary punishment to personal re- 
straint, and such hard labour as shot 
drill. He would take the Report on 
Monday next instead of to-day (Friday), 
which would give him time to consult 
those whose advice would be useful on 
this point, and he hoped that on Monday, 
after the Report, the Bill might be read 
a third time. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee. ) 

Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Summary punishment). 

Mayor NOLAN said, by the Amend- 
ment to this clause standing upon the 
Paper in his name, he intended that no 
summary punishment should be inflicted 
on non-commissioned officers. He found, 
however, that the Judge Advocate 
General had considered the point, and 
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had put down an Amendment which 
fully met the case. He should not, 
therefore, move his Amendment. 


On the Motion of Mr. Oszornz 
Morean, Amendment made, in page 3, 
line 30, at the end of the sub-section, by 
inserting the words— 

‘¢‘ The said summary punishment shall not be 
inflicted upon a non-commissioned officer, or 
upon a reduced non-commissioned officer, for 
any offence committed while holding the rank of 
non-commissioned officer.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 5 (Summary court martial). 


On the Motion of Mr. Ossorne 
Morean, Amendment made, in page 4, 
line 12, after the word ‘‘ convened,” by 
inserting the words ‘‘and shall have 
jurisdiction.” 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, he 
proposed to add words in line 15 that 
would, he believed, meet the objection 
of his hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Galway (Major Nolan) to evi- 
dence being given without an oath being 
administered, as indicated in the Amend- 
ment standing next in his name. It was 
intended to provide rules to govern the 
proceedings of these summary courts 
martial, which, when they were seen, 
would be found to guard very carefully 
against the miscarriage of justice feared 
by his hon. and gallant Friend. 

Masor NOLAN thought the point he 
intended to raise had, perhaps, hardly 
been understood. He was, however, 
satisfied with the provision that wit- 
nesses were to be sworn. 

GeneraL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
pointed out that there was, in the case 
of a drum-head court martial, no time 
to carry into effect many minute regula- 
tions. Still a certain form was gone 
through. An oath was administered, a 
simple note was taken of the men form- 
ing the court, and a record made of the 
punishment awarded. 

Masor NOLAN said, there was no 
such thing as a drum-head court martial, 
although there might have been 70 or 
80 years ago. They had, moreover, 
never been recognized by law, and the 
sooner the idea of their existence was 
ceased in the minds of the people, the 
better. No doubt, a drum might be 
placed on the ground, and a Bible put 
upon it; but so-called drum-head courts 
martial only existed in romances. 
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Genera Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he had himself been present at a 
drum-head court martial. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Ossornz 
Morcan, Amendment made, in page 4 
line 19, after “1879,” by inserting the 
words ‘‘ as amended by this Act.” 


Mason NOLAN said, he did not in- 
tend to move his Amendment to retain 
the five sections of the Army Discipline 
and Regulation Act of 1879, because 
the principal reason he had urged in 
support of it on the second reading— 
namely, that witnesses and others would 
not be sworn—had been met by the Judge 
Advocate General. Still, there were 
many things to be said in favour of the 
retention of the five sections of the Act 
of 1879, which provided certain safe- 
guards for the administration of justice— 
among others, that the officer prose- 
cuting should not sit on the court martial 
or give evidence asa witness. All these 
safeguards would now be abrogated by 
making the sections in question inap- 
plicable to summary courts martial as 
constituted by the present Bill. The 
Amendment he now intended to move 
related to the number of officers neces- 
sary to form a summary court martial. 
He had given the subject careful con- 
sideration, and arrived at the conclusion 
that the words ‘where a summary 
court martial consists of less than three 
officers,” ought to be left out. This 
Bill constituted a totally new form of 
court martial, and he hardly thought 
the Committee quite realized the effect 
of passing the clause as it stood. The 
minor punishments of carrying an extra 
weight, or of being tied to a waggon, 
he did not regard as very serious affairs, 
so far as the power of sentencing to 
them by the summary courts martial as 
constituted by the Bill was concerned. 
But when the power of sentencing to 
death was given to these courts martial, 
the matter became very serious indeed. 
Under the present Bill, if any three 
subalterns were got together and any 
two of them decided that a man should 
be punished with death, the punishment 
of death could be inflicted. The court 
that had this power was of a most in- 
formal character. It was not, however, 
so much the court itself that he feared, 
it was the action of the provost marshal. 
That officer, at starting on the line of 
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march, was no worse than any other 
officer, but he very soon became so. He 
was made responsible for almost every- 
thing, and in time he became a sort of 
policeman. If discipline was not pre- 
served, he knew very well that he 
would be reprimanded, and was, there- 
fore, determined to stop every irregu- 
larity. Under those circumstances, he 
flogged men for almost anything. He 
(Major Nolan) was afraid that, under 
the present Bill, he would shoot a man 
for almost anything. The provost mar- 
shal or senior subaltern had nothing to 
do but to get an assistant and form a 
summary court martial. The sentence 
of the court could be carried out on con- 
firmation by the major. The major 
might not like to confirm the sentence ; 
but he would know very well that the 
provost marshal had the ear of the 
General of the Army, and that he would 
be looked upon as a weak man if he did 
not support the provost marshal. He 
would be, so to speak, afraid of the pro- 
vost marshal, or rather of his influence 
with the General. He (Major Nolan) 
could not help thinking that, in a great 
many cases, a weak officer would be 
coerced into approving the sentence. 
Again, the clause was, in his opinion, 
objectionable, because it allowed the 
Commander-in-Chief to remove the re- 
sponsibility for shooting a man from his 
own shoulders and cast it upon an in- 
ferior officer, who, being a weak man, 
might be inclined to shoot one or two 
men for the sake of example. It would 
be seen in line 31, page 4, that a sen- 
tence of death awarded by a summary 
court martial might be confirmed by the 
General or Field Officer commanding 
that body of the Forces with which the 
prisoner was present at the date of his 
sentence. In the Act of 1879 it was 
not so. In the old Mutiny Act, the 
responsibility was brought home directly 
to the General or Commanding Officer, 
who knew very well that, when he shot 
a man on his own responsibility, he 
must have a clear case. But the present 
Bill did away with that safeguard, and 
practically placed it in the power of the 
provost marshal to force, perhaps, a 
major tosay ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no”’ tothesentence 
of the summary court martial. For- 
merly, no man could be shot until the 
General Officer commanding in the field 
had signified his approval; but it was 
now proposed that every major in charge 
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of a baggage guard should have the 
responsibility which, in the Peninsular 
War, rested only with the Commander- 
in-Chief. It amounted to this—that any 
offence whatsoever could be punished 
with death by any major in command of 
a body of the Forces. That seemed to 
him very like murder. It had been 
remarked to him recently by an Ameri- 
can officer that our system of field gene- 
ral courts martial was very much more 
simple and expeditious than that in 
force in the American Service. We had 
already far more power in our system 
than was deemed necessary in the United 
States Army, and yet we were about to 
double and even treble the powers of 
courts-martial. He had never heard of 
such tremendous powers being given to 
any court. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 26, to leave out the words 
‘“‘where a’ summary court martial consists of 
less than three officers.” —(Major Nolan.) 


Sir HENRY FLETCHER hoped the 
Judge Advocate General would not agree 
to this Amendment, because he thought 
it important that, as flogging had been 
done away with, there should be some 
means of punishing an offender in a 
summary way. If the clause was not 
carried, he feared that General Officers 
commanding an army in the field would 
have great difficulty in maintaining dis- 
cipline. He would not follow the hon. 
and gallant Member who had just 
spoken into all the details of the sub- 
ject, but would remark that he had had 
an opportunity of discussing the ques- 
tion with a General Officer of distinction 
in the field. That officer was of opinion 
that no General could undertake the 
discipline of his army without summary 
courts martial, seeing that the punish- 
ment of flogging had been abolished. 
There could be no doubt that, when a 
disgraceful crime had been committed, 
the best way to deter others from com- 
mitting it was by punishing the offender 
at once. It would never do to allow 
two or three weeks to elapse before 
bringing the offender to justice. He 
felt that summary justice had the best 
effect in deterring men from following 
a bad example, and therefore trusted 
the hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would not give way. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, it 
would be utterly impossible for the Go- 
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vernment to assent to the Amendment of 
his hon. and gallant Friend. The ob- 
servations with regard to the provost 
marshal might have applied before 1879; 
but the Act of that year practically abo- 
lished the power of the provost marshal. 
It established a court.called a field gene- 
ral court martial, which was, of course, 
only another name for a summary court 
martial. If hon. Members looked at 
Section 49 of the Act of 1879 they 
would see that the field general court 
martial might consist of three officers, 
who could inflict capital punishment, 
penal servitude, corporal punishment, 
and imprisonment, subject to this—that 
the sentence of capital punishment had 
to be confirmed by the general officer 
commanding. It had now become abso- 
lutely necessary to have the power pro- 
vided by this section. Officers in com- 
mand of a small detachment, possibly in 
a beleaguered town, must have at their 
disposal means of promptly suppressing 
mutiny. The object of the Government 
was, therefore, to put the summary court 
martial in the place of the field general 
court martial, with, in some cases, more 
extensive powers. They were, however, 
practically in conformity with the Act of 
1879. The rules of procedure issued by 
the late Secretary of State for War go- 
verned the course of procedure in the case 
of general courts martial. One of these 
provided that the witnesses and the mem- 
bers of the court were to be sworn, and 
that if the court passed sentence of 
death the whole court should be of one 
mind. That rule was now in force. 
He thought that the hands of these courts 
martial should not be crippled; and, 
therefore, could not accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Gentleman. 

Mr. BRAND said, the hon. Gentle- 
man admitted that the proposed regula- 
tions were more stringent than those 
under the system of field general courts 
martial. That was the whole point in 
the argument of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway. His case was that 
under the field general courts martial 
there was security that the sentence of 
death should be confirmed by the general 
officer commanding the forces in the 
field. Under the proposed system, these 
summary courts martial would be formed 
without any limitation as to the rank of 
the officers composing them ; so that, in 
fact, sentence of death might be delivered 
by three subalterns of the regiment. 
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Whereas, under the old system, the sen- 
tence had to be confirmed by the general 
officer commanding in the field, it might 
now be confirmed by a major. He re- 
garded that provision asa distinct addition 
to the severity of the system. The sen- 
tence of death ought not, in his opinion, 
to be delivered by any court martial that 
had not at least upon it an officer of the 
rank of captain, and that it ought to be 
confirmed, as it had been formerly, by 
the general officer commanding. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
| the hon. Member who had just spoken 
had alluded to a point that had seriously 
occurred to himself. It was not three 
officers alone, but two, who could deliver 
a sentence of death. There was really 
only one independent officer to judge of 
the case, and that officer might be a 
junior subaltern. He hoped the Judge 
Advocate would consider the extent of 
the power conveyed by the clause. It 
was a remarkable fact that there existed 
a strong tendency to make Mutiny Acts 
annually more severe. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN pointed 
out that, under the rules which governed 
the procedure of field general courts 
martial, there must be an absolute con- 
currence on the part of the members of 
the court, in cases where the sentence of 
death was awarded. The words— 

‘¢ By the general or field officer commanding 
that body of the forces with which the prisoner 
is present at the date of his sentence,” 
were introduced to meet the case of a 
mutiny breaking out in a small detach- 
ment commanded by two or three offi- 
cers, cut off from communication with 
the outer world. He was unable to 
vive up the wording of this section. 

Mr. BRAND said, the Judge Advo- 
cate General now admitted that there 
was only one valid reason for this in- 
creased severity. It was intended, he 
said, to meet the case of a force cut off 
from the main Army. But surely there 
was no necessity for hurling a man out 
of existence in such haste. He thought 
the officer in command of the force to 
which the man belonged might detain 
him in prison until he could get a con- 
firmation of his sentence from the gene- 
ral officer commanding the forces. 

Mason NOLAN said, he wanted to 
guard against making it easier to shoot 
a man than it was before. 

Mr. CHILDERS was willing to agree 
that the sentence of death should only 
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be carried out in the manner provided 
by the clause in cases where there was 
no practicable communication between 
the main body and the beleaguered 
forces. 

Masor NOLAN said, that, on those 
conditions, he was willing to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON wished 
to ask the Judge Advocate General whe- 
ther one of the three officers who might 
sentence a prisoner to death could be 
the officer who investigated the charge 
beforehand and ordered the court 
martial? The words which allowed this 
were, at his request, struck out in Com- 
mittee on the Army Discipline Bill of 
1879; but he afterwards found they had 
been re-introduced on the third reading. 
He thought that the officer referred to 
should not be a member of the court 
martial. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, asa 
matter of fact, the convening officer 
might be a member of the field general 
court martial ; and he was afraid that it 
would not be possible to insert words in 
the direction indicated by the hon. and 
gallant Member for East Aberdeenshire. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved, in 
page 4, line 32, to leave out ‘that body 
of forces’’ and insert ‘‘ force.” 

Mason NOLAN said, the substitution 
of the singular for the plural in this 
instance might have an important effect. 
He understood that the proposition of 
the Secretary of State for War was to 
leave the Act in the same state as it was 
left by the Act of 1879, except in regard 
to its legal character. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Amend- 
ment was proposed so that it might 
apply to the case where there was a 
small force commanded by an officer 
who was not a general. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clause 6 (Abolition of capital punish- 
ment) agreed to. 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN moved a 
new clause to provide that all rules made 
in pursuance of the Act should be laid 
before Parliament if Parliament was 
sitting at the time; if not, as soon after- 
wards as practicable. 
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Sm ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he had intended to move a new clause to 
the same effect, the only difference being 
that his clause required the rules to be 
laid before Parliament within 14 days 
after they were issued. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Mr. CAINE moved to insert the fol- 

lowing clause after Clause 3 :— 
(Prohibition of supply of intoxicating liquors.) 

‘‘ On and after the commencement of this Act 

the sale of all intoxicating liquors in canteens 
and other places of refreshment in garrisons 
shall be prohibited, and the supply of spirit 
rations on the march discontinued.’ 
The hon. Member stated that he pro- 
posed this clause in consequence of a 
sentence contained in the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Judge Advocate General (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) upon the second reading of the 
Bill. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was referring to the strange and 
unaccountable difference in the Return 
of offences in different regiments; and 
he said— 

“Tt did seem to show, some way or other» 
how he would not pretend to say, thet you could 
make the British soldier pretty nearly what you 
liked ; and that if, on the one hand, he could be 
powerfully influenced for evil, on the other 
hand he could be powerfully influenced for 
good. How was that object to be carried out ? 
They would not do it by the lash; they would 
not do it by these summary punishments, how- 
ever necessary they might be; but they would 
do it by raising the character and morale of the 
soldier, by removing the temptations to drunken- 
ness, which was his greatest curse.” 


When he (Mr. Caine) heard those words, 
he took it for granted that the War Office 
fully intended to take some immediate 
steps to remove ‘‘the temptation to 
drunkenness” which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself said was the 
British soldier’s greatest curse ; but he 
found nothing in the Bill now before the 
Committee, nor any expressed intention 
in the right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech, that at all pointed to any such in- 
tention. He proposed to insert this clause 
in the Bill as the best means known to 
him for securing these desirable results, 
and making some change in the awful 
and deplorable state of things revealed 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s reply to a Question he (Mr. Caine) 
had put to him that afternoon at Ques- 
tion time, when the right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman told the House that in 1879 
there were 14,750 punishments in the 
British Army under the sentences of 
courts martial, 4,421 of which were for 
drunkenness. There were also 43,372 
fines imposed, and out of the total num- 
ber 23,000 resulted from drunkenness. 
[Mr. Ospornz Morcan: Upon 23,000 
men.| He (Mr. Caine) inferred from 
that some men came up two, three, and 
four times to be fined for the same 
offence of drunkenness. The right bon. 
and learned Gentleman further gave the 
House the astounding information, al- 
though they were certainly prepared 
for a serious state of things, that 236 
per 1,000 of the entire British Army 
were fined or punished for drunken- 
ness during that year—1879; and also, 
that three-fourths of the whole crime of 
the British Army resulted from drunken- 
ness. [Mr. Ospornz Morcan: It was a 
mere surmise of mine.] The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman further told them 
that these figures were the result, after 
a great declension from year to year, the 
declension having been caused by the 
inculcation of principles combatting this 
drunkenness. The House had also heard 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War state that night that 
drunkenness, and crimes resulting from 
drunkenness, made up nearly the whole 
crime of the Army; so that both the 
Secretary of State for War and the Judge 
Advocate General had arrived at thesame 
opinion, that a large proportion of the 
crime in the Army resulted from drunk- 
enness. He must say that he had con- 
siderable sympathy with the difficulty 
which seemed to have been felt in the 
House, especially on the Opposition 
Benches, in devising some punishment 
which should take the place of the bar- 
barous punishment of flogging. What he 
wanted to do, if he could get this clause 
inserted in the Bill, was to prevent the 
offences resulting. He ventured to think 
that prevention was much betterthancure. 
He had heard an hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber on that side of the House (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon) say that the Mutiny Bill 
increased each year in severity. He was 
not surprised at that, when such a state 
of things existed as that which they had 
heard of to-day from the Government 
Benches. He was afraid he should be 





obliged to trouble the Committee with a 
good many quotations ; but he would not 
apologize for doing so, because he knew 
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that in military matters the opinions of 
a civilian like himself, however they 
might be in accordance with common 
sense, would have no great weight. 
During the last few weeks he had taken 
the trouble to collect the opinions of 
many of the most distinguished officers 
in the Army upon this vital question, 
and he had done so in view of the Reso- 
lution he hoped to bring forward on 
going into Committee of Supply upon 
the Navy Estimates. The first opinion 
he would give was that of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, from The Soldier’s Pocket 
Book, published in 1868, and which 
was accepted as a standard authority in 
the Army. Sir Garnet Wolseley said— 


‘‘Give your men as little spirits as possible ; 
tea and coffee are much more sustaining, and 
are more profitable. The old superstition that 
grog is a good thing for men before driving, or 
after a march, has been proved by the scientific 
men of all nations to be a fallacy, and is only 
still maintained by men who mistake the crav- 
ings arising solely trom habit for the promptings 
of nature. It is the commonest thing to see 
men, when travelling at home, taking brandy to 
keep themselves warm. It is an ascertained 
fact that alcohol of any sort reduces instead of 
increases the temperature of the body. The use 
of spirits in cold weather has been well tested 
during the various Polar expeditions, the medi- 
cal officers of which all condemn it as a preven- 
tative against cold. No men require greater en- 
durance than the trappers of North America, 
and none do a greater amount of hard physical 
work than the voyagers’ lumbermen there ; none 
of them drink spirits when in the woods, tea 
being their constant beverage. Our armies in 
Kaffraria had no spirits issued to them, asa rule, 
and no army in the field was ever more healthy 
(if any other was as free from sickness), Our 
experience in the Indian Mutiny also carries out 
this theory; for months, in some places, our 
men were entirely cut off from all liquor, and 
they were healthier than when, subsequently, it 
was issued to them asaration. By increasing 
the allowance of tea, and abolishing that of 
rum, you diminish the supplies to be carried 
to a great extent, whilst you add to the health 
and efficiency of your men. Their discipline 
will improve as their moral tone is raised, en- 
gendering a manly cheerfulness that spirit- 
drinking armies know nothing of. No men 
have ever done harder work than was per- 
formed by the troops employed upon the Red 
River Expedition. No spirits of any sort were 
issued to them; but they had practically as 
much of good tea as they could drink. Illness 
was, I may say, unknown amongst them.” 


That was an old opinion of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, published in 1868. For fear, 
however, that any hon. Member should 
think that that gallant officer had 
changed his opinion, he would quote a 
passage from a letter written by him 
from the War Office at the Horse 
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Guards, on the 17th of August, 1880, in 
which he said— 

‘My experience has proved to me that less 
liquor there is consumed in an army the more 
efficient is its condition. I have never seen men 
do harder work than that done by the three bat- 
talions I took with me on the Red River Expe- 
dition in 1870, and I never saw men make lighter 
of hardships, be more cheerful, more healthy, 
or better behaved than they were. With the 
troops under my command recently in South 
Africa, we had very little spirits. Of my own 
personal escort the majority were total ab- 
stainers, and they were models of what soldiers 
on service should be. I find that if you give 
men plenty of tea and sugar they do not miss 
their grog after a time; having no grog with 
you in a campaign eases your transport very 
considerably, and removes a temptation to steal 
which its presence with an army always creates. 
There is no one that wishes well to the temper- 
ance cause more sincerely than [ do.” 


That was the opinion of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley expressed within the last 12 
months. He would now quote a single 
passage from the book of Lieutenant 
Colonel Denison on Modern Cavalry 
which, he believed, was another standard 
book— 

‘¢ Care should be taken on the line of march 

to prevent men drinking, Some will say it is 
necessary to give men spirits to keep them up. 
I do not see any necessity for it. I have always 
noticed the men who do not drink at all work 
the best and will hold out the longest.’’ 
He was sorry that he was not able to 
quote the opinion of Major General Sir 
Frederick Roberts. Had that gallant 
officer been in the country, he believed 
he might have been able to do so. But 
when at the Mansion House the other 
day at the banquet given to him there, 
in answer to Mr. John Taylor, a member 
of the National Temperance League and 
a personal friend of his (Mr. Caine’s) 
own, Sir Frederick Roberts stated— 

‘That the absence of crime amongst total 

abstainers in the Army was almost incredible, 
and that drink was a great incentive to punish- 
able offences in the Army.” 
In a letter sent from Simla in October, 
1877, to the Soldier’s Total Abstinence 
Association, Sir Frederick Roberts 
said— 

**T have the pleasure to inclose a cheque in 
aid of the Soldier’s Total Abstinence Associa- 
tion, in the success of which I am deeply inte- 
rested.” 

The next letter he would read was one 
from Lord Napier of Magdala, dated 
May 5, 1876. The noble Lord said— 

**T have deferred writing to you regarding 

the operations of the Society for the Suppres- 
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sion of Drunkenness in the Army in India, in 
order that I might ascertain thoroughly how 
the action of the Society has affected regimental 
discipline, and what has been its effect upon 
crime resulting from drunkenness.’’ 

In 1874 there were in the Indian Army 
1,751 abstainers, and 16,233 non-ab- 
stainers. The crimes committed by 
the teetotallers were virtually none. 
The aggregate percentage of crime 
committed by teetotallers during the 
five years amounted to 0°12, while 
those of the non-abstainers amounted to 
4°68, or, in round numbers, were about 
40 times as numerous. He came next 
to a letter from Lieutenant General the 
Hon. Sir Henry W. Norman, a Member 
of the Council of India, dated October 
8, 1876, and written in connection 
with the Association in which he (Mr. 
Caine) had for a long time taken a 
warm personal interest. Sir Henry 
Norman said— 

“ You are well aware of the interest I take 
in the Soldier’s Total Abstinence Association, 
and may rely upon my aiding it as far as I am 
able. The work you are engaged in is one of 
the highest value, not only to the soldiers them- 
selves, but also to the Government they serve, 
which has the strongest reasons for desiring the 
success of efforts calculated to promote the phy- 
sical and moral welfare of the troops.” 


He did not conceive that he was wasting 
the time of the House in reading these 
extracts. He merely wished to give the 
opinion of these distinguished officers 
rather than offer any arguments of his 
own. The next opinion was that of 
Lieutenant General Sir Charles Staveley, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay 
Army from 1874 to 1878— 

“T desire to say that there is no doubt that 
drunkenness is the source of nearly all the crime 


in the British Army, and here in India of a 
very great deal of the sickness and invaliding.”’ 


That confirmed the opinion which had 
been expressed on the Treasury Bench. 
He would now quote a letter from Sir 
Richard Temple, and he was almost 
inclined to regret that the hon. Gentle- 
man had been unsuccessful at the last 
General Election, because otherwise he 
might have been sitting on those Benches 
to endorse, as he (Mr. Caine) was sure 
he would have done, the views he was 
now expressing. Sir Richard Temple, 
writing from Malabar Point on the 18th 
of March, 1878, said— 

“From long experience in the field in almost 
all parts of India, I am convinced that beer, wine, 
and spirits do not conduce to strength and en- 
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durance under circumstances of severe and sus- 
tained physical exertion, but have rather a 
contrary effect, and are often at the bottom of 
illness and ailments erroneously attributed to 
the Indian climate and other causes.’’ 
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He would next read a portion of a letter 
from Colonel Charles Biewitt, now com- 
manding the brigade depot at Halifax, 
written in 1874, when commanding the 
65th Regiment in India— 


‘“*T do not hesitate to say that were the prin- 
ciple and habit of totally abstaining the rule 
and not the exception crime would be com- 
paratively unknown, and the roll of other 
offences insignificant. Drunkenness at all times 
and in all regiments has been, in my opinion, 
the direst foe to discipline, and the destroyer of 
the health of the soldier. Further, it has sapped 
his moral and weakened his manly character. 
Men of experience in the Army know what 
shifts a man will make to buy, conceal, and 
consume a bottle of rum. He will prevaricate 
and mislead to prevent his superiors learning 
from whence he obtained it. The same man, 
when free from the debasing influence of liquor, 
would scorn to deceive on any subject whatever. 
Abstinence from intoxicating liquors is, I think, 
of greater consequence in its moral effects than 
its physical. Under the first condition we have 
our soldiers in their own proper nature, loyal, 
truthful, frank, and bold, doing the right for 
the right’s sake—hating the wrong, because it 
contaminates, and is loathing to their man- 
hood.”’ 


He would now venture to read a short 
extract from the opinion of a colonel in 
the Indian Army, who, however, had 
not given him permission to use his 
name. He quoted this gallant officer 
because he was not a total abstainer, 
and he stated so in his letter. The 
letter said— 


‘‘Many commanding officers, myself among 
the number, are not advocates of total abstinence; 
but I believe all commanding officers to be hos- 
tile to the issue of rum to the men: at least, all 
I have ever conversed with have been so, and I 
believe if by your efforts you can induce the 
authorities to stop the issue of spirits to all 
regiments arriving in this country, you will 
confer a great boon on the Army, and you will 
remove one of the chief causes of the universal 
use of spirits in the Army in India. I look 
upon a free canteen as fatal in India, where a 
man has so much money to spend, and so much 
idle time. The strongest argument against free 
canteens is the fact that in the Army of India, 
the greatest proportion of delirium tremens is 
amongst the sergeants who are possessed—in 
their mess—of the privilege of a free canteen. 
Tf, therefore, these men, the selected men of 
each regiment, with superior education, cannot 
be trusted, what would be the result if free 
canteens were thrown open to the whole body 
of men?” 


From a very interesting Return from 
Her Majesty’s Ist battalion of the 11th 
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Regiment in India he would quote three 
sentences— 

“The late Commander-in-Chief, Lord Napier 
of Magdala, in his farewell General Order to the 
Army in India, proclaimed that the introduc- 
tion of temperance had been clearly the means 
of reducing the number of courts martial dur- 
ing the last five years by one-half; and he said 
that the proportion of crime in Bengal amongst 
temperance men, versus the moderate and 
intemperate, was 1 to 40. Statistics from the 
records of the 1st battalion, 11th Regiment, 
bears out the above statement in every respect, 
as the following examples will show :—The 
number of trials by courts martial in 1870 was 
45, of which 33 were for drunkenness. The 
numbers of trials in 1875 was 11, of which 6 
were caused by drunkenness.”’ 


He had quoted these figures in order 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Judge Advocate General might 
see whether they were in a decreased or 
in an increased degree. The next short 
sentence he selected, because he thought 
it might have some weight with hon. 
Members on the Opposition Benches. 
There were, certainly, not many present 
on those Benches; but he quoted the 
passage because he thought it might 
have some effect upon the two or three 
who were there. It was the opinion of 
the Marquess of Salisbury, written in 
January, 1875, respecting the Army 
Sanitary Commission. Lord Salisbury 
said, in his despatch— 

“T would also request your attention to the 

remarks of the Commission as to the importance 
of every effort being taken by the Government 
to discourage the use of alcoholic drinks in the 
Army in India.” 
He was now about to trouble the Com- 
mittee, for a moment or two, with the 
medical declaration respecting the ha- 
bitual use of intoxicating liquors in the 
Indian Army; and he might add that 
he did not intend to quote any authority 
that evening that was not an Army 
authority. The declaration to which he 
referred was signed by six deputy sur- 
geons, 35 surgeon majors, and two sur- 
geons, all of them in the Army Medical 
Depot. The declaration said— 

“T, Being fully convinced that nearly all 
military crime may be traced to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor, and a great deal of sickness caused 
by its excessive use, there can be no excuse, on 
physical grounds, for rejecting the practice of 
total abstinence. II. A common idea, that in- 
toxicating stimulants are necessary in India, is 
a fallacy, which has gradually led many mode- 
rate drinkers into baneful excess. The habitual 
use‘of rum, brandy,*and other spirits,is far more 
injurious than beneficial to the vast majority of 
those who Gaily indulge in them. III. Young 
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soldiers, on landing for the first time in India, 
should be warned against the pernicious. habit 
of drinking a dram of rum daily. Many men, 
who never knew its taste before receiving their 
first dram at the canteen, have acquired a thirst 
for spirits, which has ruined their prospects in 
the Service, and prevented the recruit from de- 
veloping, ‘morally and physically, into a well- 
trained soldier. IV. The men who abstain from 
intoxicating liquor, in the Service, are not more 
subject to climatic diseases than their drinking 
comrades; on the contrary, the teetotallers are 
not so frequently under medical observation or 
invalided. V. The object of the Soldiers’ Total 
Abstinence Association commends itself to our 
sympathy, in its endeavours to suppress drunk- 
enness in the Army. The whole question of 
the use of alcohol, as a medicine, is not touched 
upon by the pledge of the Association, which 
leaves every member at liberty to use such, 
under medical direction.”’ 


He had read this medical declaration 
through, because he thought it was not 
fair to take extracts from it. There 
were now two or three individual opi- 
nions from the surgeon majors who had 
signed the declaration, which he would 
also read. The first was from Surgeon 
Major Hamilton, who said— 


‘‘T have long advocated the disuse of spirits 
in canteens as a Government issue. The best 
change Sir Hugh Rose ever effected for the 
British soldier in India was the alteration 
in the rum ration, when it was reduced from 
two to one ‘ tot’ per day; and that Commander- 
in-Chief who completes the work, and stops the 
issue of rum in canteens, will do more for the 
morale of the European force, and cause a greater 
diminution of crime, than any other measure 
that has hitherto been proposed.” 


For the benefit of those civilians who did 
not know what Sir Hugh Rose’s Order 
was, he had it there, and would quote it. 
It was an Order given at Simla in June, 
1864, and was as follows :— 


‘Sir Hugh Rose has taken into mature con- 
sideration the opinion, and unanimous one, of 
medical officers, that it is prejudicial to the 
health of the soldier, especially in a tropical 
climate, to drink daily two drams of spirits. 
They consider that this constant consumption of 
ardent spirits weakens gradually the organs of 
life, affects the head, excites the senses, and 
paves the way tocrime. His Excellency is per- 
suaded that many young soldiers, sober from 
childhood, have contracted habits of inebriety 
from drinking, at the canteen, what they con- 
ceive to be a regulation allowance of spirits for 
soldiers.” 


A very important separate opinion was 
given by Mr. F. R. McFarlane, Surgeon 
Major in charge of the 65th Foot. Mr. 
McFarlane said— 

‘In reply to your letter, asking me the rela- 


tive numbers of teetotallers to non-teetotallers 
admitted into hospital, with the general results 
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of disease, I send you the following particulars 
taken from the admission and discharge book. 
From the Ist of January to the 26th July there 
were 565 admissions; of these, 45 were teeto- 
tallers, or about 1 in 12; but, as only about a 
third of the regiment are toetotallers, the pro- 
portion of admission of teetotallers to non-teeto- 
tallers is about one to four. I believe, in nearly 
all cases, it is the rum ration which makes 
men spirit drinkers; they rarely are so when 
they enlist. If the rum ration were done away 
with, Ido not think many men would drink 
native spirits.” 


The last opinion he would give from 
those who signed the medical declara- 
tion, although he might, if necessary, 
give replies from nearly all of them, 
was from Surgeon Major Robinson, who 
said— 


‘*T hope such an amount of consentient testi- 
mony may be obtained, as will enable the advo- 
cates of temperance and of total abstinence to 
obtain the withdrawal of the rumration. I be- 
lieve that a large proportion of the rank and 
file of the Army, who now partake of it, would 
be pleased with such a result. I have myself 
recommended this step, and have no doubt that 
many medical officers have done likewise.” 


There were just two or three other sen- 
tences from other letters with which he 
would close. Surgeon-Major Turton 
said— 

‘‘The dram of rum might, with advantage, 
be done away with in India, as it is not only 
unnecessary, but pernicious.”’ 


Surgeon Major Condon said— 


‘The rum ration is about the greatest curse 
ever inflicted on the Army. The soldier takes 
it, at first, because he thinks Government is 
giving him a boon.”’ 


Surgeon-Major Colan said— 


‘Some men who were temperate before can- 
teen facilities were opened to them thereby 
acquired a thirst for spirits.’’ 


He would close his quotations with two 
from distinguished medical officers at 
home. The first was from the late Dr. 
E. A. Parkes, F.R.S., Professor of Mili- 
tary Hygiene atthe Army Medical School, 
Netley, who, in the latest edition of his 
Manual of Practical Hygiene, asked— 


‘* Are there any circumstances of the soldier’s 
life in which the issue of spirits is advisable, and 
if the question, at any time, lies between the 
issue of spirits and total abstinence, which is 
best ? To me there seems but one answer. If 
spirits neither give strength to the body, nor 
sustain it against disease—are not protective 
against cold and wet, and aggravate, rather than 
mitigate, the effects of heat—if their use, even 
in moderation, increases crime, injures discipline, 
and impairs hope and distlinee—t the 
severest trials of war have not been merely 
borne, but more easily borne without them—if 
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there is no evidence that they are protective 
against malaria or other diseases—then I con- 
ceive that the medical officer will not be justified 
in sanctioning their use under any other cir- 
cumstances.” 


Surgeon-General W.C. Maclean, M.D., 
C.B., Professor of Military Medicine, 
Army Medical School, Netley, in a lec- 
ture at the Royal United Service In- 
ee” delivered in February, 1874, 
said— 


_ “Tf there be any point of military hygiene 
that may now be regarded as settled beyond 
doubt or cavil it is this—that spirits are not 
_ only not helpful, but are hurtful to the march- 
ing soldier, everywhere, I believe, but nowhere 
more so than in hot climates. The evidence on 
this point is overwhelming. Were I the medi- 
cal chief of any Army destined to take the 
field in a tropical climate, not a drop of spirits 
should, with my consent, accompany it, save 
what the requirements of the ambulance service 
demanded. The evidence shows that wherever 
soldiers, by accident or design, have been cut 
off from the use of spirits on marches, on active 
service, in temperate climates exposed to wet 
and cold, or in the tropics to ardent heat, or in 
laborious sieges, they have maintained their 
health, spirits, and discipline far better than 
when the once-deemed indispensable grog was 
in daily use. I cannot leave this important 
subject without adding that for 12 years I 
have, at Netley, had unrivalled opportunities of 
studying the effects of habitual dram-drinking 
on the persons of our soldiers, and add my 
testimony to the immense weight of evidence 
accumulated by medical men in civil and 
military life, to the effect that alcohol is one of 
the most active agents in causing degeneration 
of the human tissues—in other words, disease, 
premature decay, and death. If this be true, 
as I believe it is, those officers who, by precept 
and example, strive to wean their men from 
the practice of this, our national vice, may, 
with truth, be said to be engaged in g patriotic 
work, and to deserve well of their country.” 
He had no other quotation to lay before 
the Committee, though he could have 
given a great many more. He could 
have occupied two or three hours’ time 
in making quotations from the speeches 
and writings of very great authorities, 
all of which would tend in precisely the 
same direction as those he had already 
made. What he wanted to point out 
was that the Government proposed no 
remedy for the appalling state of things 
that was revealed in the answer to the 
Question he put to the Government this 
afternoon. He proposed, no doubt, a 
very drastic remedy ; but still, until 
the Government proposed some remedy 
which would be equally effective, he 
must press his case to a division, that 
the feeling of the House might be tested 
upon the question. He could not under- 
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stand how the War Office could go 
against such opinions as he had just 
quoted, unless it was, as had happened 
before, that the influence of the leading 
and active agents of the Army counted 
little or nothing as against that other 
influence which sometimes prevailed in 
that particular branch of the Service. 
The Government admitted the evil ; they 
expressed their intention, in the speeches 
they delivered from the Treasury Bench, 
to do something or other; but they did 
not do so. He now gave them an op- 
portunity, by their acceptance of his 
clause, to get rid of those temptations 
to drunkenness which they themselves 
provided. 


New Clause (Prohibition of supply of 
intoxicating liquors,)—(Ifr. Caine,) — 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN said, that 
with a very great deal of what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Scar- 
borough (Mr. Caine) he most cordially 
agreed. ‘The hon. Gentleman would know 
that there was no man in the House 
who was more anxious than himself 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) to put a stop 
to the terrible amount of drunkenness 
which prevailed in the Army, and which, 
as he stated early in the evening, in 
answer to a Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Scarborough, was the root and 
cause of a very large proportion, if not 
the whole of the crime committed in the 
Army. But what he was afraid of was 
that his hon. Friend’s clause would not 
secure the object he had in view; in 
fact, he thought it would have an ex- 
actly contrary effect. The hon. Gentle- 
man proposed, in order to promote 
sobriety in the Army, to stop the sale 
of all intoxicating liquors in the can- 
teens. Why, if that were done the 
soldier would simply be driven from the 
canteen to the public-house. Instead of 
getting good liquor, as he now did get 
in the canteen, the soldier would get 
bad liquor at the public-house ; and in- 
stead of drinking beer, as he did now, 
it would be found he would drink gin 
and other spirits. Was the hon. Mem- 
ber aware that the sale of spirituous 
liquors was expressly prohibited on 
home stations? In the course of the 
11 months he had held Office, he 
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had never come across a single case of 
drunkenness occurring in canteen; cases 
of drunkenness had invariably originated 
outside. That, he thought, would be also 
the experience of his Predecessor (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck). He (Mr. Osborne 
Morgan) would go further and say that 
in India, where there were no public- 
houses, but where the only drink sup- 
plied was that from the canteen, cases 
of drunkenness, as compared with those 
in civil life in England, were exceed- 
ingly rare. The Queen’s Regulations 
relating to canteens strictly prohibited 
the sale of ardent and _ spirituous 
liquors of any description in canteen 
on home stations, although at foreign 
stations the sale of spirits was per- 
mitted at the discretion of the com- 
manding officer. Furthermore, it was 
stipulated that no intoxicating or malt 
liquors of any description were to be 
sold before 12 at noon, or after tattoo, 
or during Divine Service, or to any man 
apparently intoxicated. His hon. Friend 
had spoken of the prevalence of drunk- 
enness in the British Army. Great as 
the drunkenness was it had been steadily 
diminishing ; and he had heard, though 
he could not state it as a fact, that the 
number of total abstainers in the Army 
was as large as 25 per cent of the whole 
force. At any rate, temperance was on 
the increase. There was another objec- 
tion to the adoption of the proposed 
clause. It was not a clause which could 
be conveniently inserted in a Mutiny 
Bill, inasmuch as it was quite outside 
the scope of the Bill. He hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not press the 
clause to a division, because, if so, he 
would be compelled, for the reasons he 
had assigned, to vote against him. 

Dr. KINNEAR could not follow the 
hon. Member for Scarborough (Mr. 
Caine) in the extracts he had read; but 
he could give the Motion his heartiest 
support. In the North of Ireland he, 
as pastor of a congregation, constantly 
came in contact with the soldiers sta- 
tioned there. He had questioned the 
men with reference to drinking in the 
Army ; and from the answers he received 
he had concluded that if the Govern- 
ment would offer the men, in addition 
to their pay, 2d. per day in lieu of the 
drink rations, at least 50 per cent would 
very gladly accept it. There was hardly 
a young man who entered the Army or 
Navy who did not leave his parents’ 
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home without carrying with him the 
prayers of his father and mother, and 
who did not join the Service without 
promises of the very best nature. He 
would like to see the Government doing 
everything to assist the men to carry out 
the promises which had been so justly 
and solemnly made; and he hoped the 
arguments of the hon. Member for Scar- 
borough, supported as they were by 
such weighty authorities, would com- 
mend themselves to the judgment of 
the Committee. Their earnest desire 
ought to be to promote the characters 
of the young men in the Army and Navy 
for sobriety and righteousness, which 
was the greatest aid to discipline and 
efficiency. 

Captain HERON-MAXWELL said, 
that as the clause applied to home sta- 
tions the Committee ought not to acceptit. 
Judging from his own experience as a 
soldier he did not think there were many 
cases of drunkenness arising out of the 
drink obtained at the canteens; and if, as 
it was now proposed to do, they drove a 
soldier out of the canteen, they would 
inevitably drive him to the endless 
number of public-houses which infested 
camps and military stations. The real 
remedy of the evil of excessive drinking 
in the Army was that the magistrates 
who had the issuing of licences should 
restrict the number of public-houses in 
the neighbourhood of large camps. That 
would assuredly have the effect the hon. 
Member for Scarborough had so much 
at heart. In India there was a very 
common conviction that spirit drinking 
and the issuing of the rum ratio was 
deleterious in the extreme to the health 
of the soldier. But at home, on account 
of the good regulationsin force in respect 
to the canteens, it was hardly possible 
for men to get drunk in those establish- 
ments; and the shutting up of the can- 
teens would simply result in the soldier 
being driven to the public-house, where 
he would get drunk unknown to the 
authorities. The evil of drunkenness 
would increase rather than diminish ; 
and he, therefore, hoped the Committee 
would refuse the Motion now before 
them. 

Cotone, STANLEY said, he had not 
the advantage of being present during 
the early part of the discussion; but 
after reading the mere terms of the 
Motion on the Paper, and after hearing 
from his hon. Friends around him an 
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account of what had taken place, he 
was bound to join with those who 
wished tu offer an opposition to the in- 
sertion of the clause. He did so, not 
because he was less anxious for tem- 
perance than even the hon. Member for 
Scarborough himself, but simply on the 
grounds he had already heard stated by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Captain 
Heron-Maxwell) and by others—namely, 
that if they prohibited the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor in the canteens they would 
drive the men outside where they would 
get liquor of an inferior description, and 
in quantities totally unstinted. He did 
not believe the bounds of reasonable 
drinking were at all exceeded in can- 
teens. He was a member of the Canteen 
Board, and he spoke from personal ob- 
servation when he said that when the 
canteens were taken over from the can- 
teen keepers, for the benefit of the 
soldiers, they were very well regulated 
and looked after, and drinking was re- 
duced toa minimum. Furthermore, he 
could not help feeling that if they were 
to get, as they hoped they would now 
get, a better class of men in the Service 
they would not do so by restrictive 
measures of this sort. He was glad 
there was one common ground on which 
the hon. Member for Scarborough and 
himself could meet, and that was in the 
promotion of the new movement which 
he hoped would gain ground every day, 
that of the Army Coffee Taverns. He 
trusted that in the persons of the hon. 
Member for Scarborough, and those who 
thought and acted with him, they might 
find supporters of that movement; and 
he felt persuaded they would do more, 
by engaging in a work of that kind, to 
woo temperance in the Service than 

y coming to the House with a Motion 
of the description now on the Paper. 
He wished to enter his very earnest 
protest against soldiers being understood 
to be the most drunken class of men in 
existence. That was an entire mistake. 
He did not mean to contend for a moment 
thatthere wasnot too much intemperance 
in the Army; but it must be borne in 
mind that when hon. Gentlemen read 
the lists of punishment and the general 
Returns connected with the Army they 
read of cases of drunkenness in men who 
were under observation at all hours of 
the day and night. The soldier, from 
his very uniform, was conspicuous ; and 
he (Colonel Stanley) was afraid there 
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was not always a friendly feeling to- 
wards him on the part of the general 
public, but that they were always ready 
to noticein him the slightest shortcoming. 
He was glad to believe there was not 
more drunkenness existing in the ranks 
of the Army than there was in the cor- 
responding branches of civil life. He 
would be pardoned for entering his pro- 
test against the character usually given 
to our soldier. It was very easy to give 
a soldier a bad name; but it was very 
difficult for a man to retrieve his reputa- 
tion when he had once, whether rightly 
or wrongly, lost it. He felt hon. Gen- 
tlemen would best advance the social 
position of the soldier, if, instead of 
giving him a bad name, they would 
assist him in getting a better one. 

Cotonet COLTHURST did not think 
the object the hon. Member for Scar- 
borough had in view would be attained 
by closing the canteens. Drunkenness 
in the Army had diminished very sen- 
sibly since the Government took over the 
canteens. This very action had tended to 
discourage drinking, not only at home, 
but in the Colonies, and for the simple 
reason that the men now got in the can- 
teens a good description of liquor at the 
lowest price. The drink sold outside 
barracks, both at home and in the Colo- 
nies, was very bad; and, in his opinion, 
it would be a great improvement if spirits 
were sold in canteens. There were some 
men who wished to drink spirits, and if 
they were supplied in the canteens they 
would be of good quality. He hoped 
the Committee would not accept the 
Motion. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, it was 
cheering to him, and it must be cheer- 
ing to the country, to know that both the 
present and late Ministers for War were 
entirely at one in a sincere desire to 
assist the soldier who was willing to 
assist himself in pursuing a policy of 
sobriety. He did not believe any one 
of them had the well-being of the in- 
dividual members of the Army more at 
heart than the Secretary of State for 
War himself. The only difference be- 
tween the hon. Member for Scarborough 
and the War Office authorities was as to 
the mode of attaining the desired end. 
Perhaps he might be allowed to point 
out what struck him as an unconscious 
inconsistency in his friends. Either the 
position of the hon. Member (Mr. Caine) 
was untenable, or he was right. The 
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soldier ought to have good drink in the 
canteens, because if he could not get it 
there he would go to the public-house. 
They ought to give him brandy and 
whisky as well as other liquor. If the 
soldier wanted good and honest liquor, 
but it was not provided for him in the 
canteen, it was agreed that he would be 
compelled to go outof the barracks, where 
he would get what his hon. Friend the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) 
called ‘silent spirit,’ but which, in 
reality, was a spirit which made him very 
noisy. That struck him, and others, as 
inconsistent and illogical in the present 
position. He appealed to the War Office 
to consider that the step they had already 
taken, such as it was, in the direction of 
his hon. Friend’s position, had been at- 
tended with great benefit. They hadstruck 
out the more ardent spirits, and since the 
military authorities took over the can- 
teens and placed them under their own 
regulations there had been good order 
prevailing in the barracks. His hon. 
Friend considered that if they would 
take the remaining half-step they would 
go the whole way, and make the canteens 
army coffee taverns. Then, at all events, 
the soldier would not be in a position 
to turn round to his court martial, and 
say—‘‘ You train me to the appetite 
within the barrack gates, and upbraid 
me for the consequences.” He admitted 
the men did not get drunk in the canteen ; 
they commenced the drinking in the can- 
teen, and, having taken the first two or 
three steps in drunkenness, they went 
out of the gates. He protested against 
throwing the blame on the public-house 
keepers, for they only finished the trans- 
action. The first part of the operation 
was performed under the authority of 
the War Office, and the finishing touch 
was put upon the business by the un- 
conscious and innocent publican over his 
counter. [A Jaugh.| He meant that it 
might happen that a soldier might have 
had several glasses of good beer in the 
canteen, and have gone to the public- 
house before the beer had produced any 
marks on his countenance; the publican 
would then innocently complete the wreck 
by supplying him with more drink. It 
was not for a moment supposed that 
there was any want of desire to help 
forward sobriety in the Army. He knew 
nothing connected with the Service better 
calculated to attract young men of good 
conduct than the abolition of flogging, 
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and the establishment of reading rooms 
and the like, in the different barracks. 
The hon. Member for Scarborough simply 
asked them to take into account that they 
had done a great deal of good by pro- 
hibiting the sale of ardent spirits, but 
that they would do a great deal more 
good if they went still further. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH thought the 
Committee owed a debt of gratitude to 
the hon. Member for Scarborough for 
having brought the question under the 
notice of the Committee. He had no 
doubt it was true that since the Govern- 
ment had undertaken the control of the 
canteens drunkenness in the Army had 
very greatly diminished. This, however, 
conclusively showed that if no intoxicants 
were supplied they would have every- 
thing they desired in making the British 
Army the model army of the world. But 
then they were told that if intoxicating 
liquors were suppressed in the canteens 
the soldiers must go outside and get 
worse drink. If that were so, it was 
only necessary to go a step further. 
They already punished a soldier for 
drunkenness, why should they not punish 
the publican for making him drunk? 
That was no new doctrine. It was the 
law of the land, and the only misfortune 
was that the law was never put in force. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would go to a 
division, because they were all interested 
in raising the character of the British 
Army. Every Member of the House 
must be concerned to hear the testimony 
about the desertions in the Army, the 
great percentage of crime, and the great 
outcry made about the relaxation of dis- 
cipline, and the increase of mutinous 
spirit in the Army. The testimony pro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Scar- 
borough was to the effect that if there 
were no drink there would be no insub- 
ordination, but perfect discipline ; and it 
appeared to him, therefore, that the duty 
of Parliament was clear — namely, to 
force on the War Office the necessity of 
introducing this system of suppressing 
intoxication and supplying non-intoxi- 
cants in the canteens instead of these 
dangerous things. Ifthe hon. Member 
went to a division, he should be glad to 
support him; and other hon. Members, 
by supporting him, would be doing more 
to lessen the expenditure upon and in- 
crease the efficiency of the British Army 
than by any other step it was left to the 
British Parliament to take. 
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Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT did 
not think that the hon. Member who 
just sat down had shown that by intro- 
ducing this clause in the Bill they would 
raise in the manner described the credit, 
and discipline, and honour of the British 
Army. The hon. Member was one of 
those who, like so many hon. Members 
whosatnear him (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), 
wished to regulate by Act of Parliament, 
not only what people might drink, but 
also what they might eat. He had al- 
ways believed that we in England were 
a free people, and should be allowed to do 
that which we thought to be in our best 
interests ; but there were some people 
who seemed to think that we should be 
regulated in all we did by Act of Par- 
liament. He admired those who could 
refrain from drinking ardent spirits or 
malt liquor, or anything else; but they 
must certainly give people credit for 
some little discretion, and allow them to 
do that which they considered for their 
own interest and benefit. There was 
not one of the hon. Members who had 
spoken but had shown that it had been 
a good thing to take away from the 
canteens the power of selling ardent 
spirits; but they had not proceeded 
beyond that one inch. They had not 
shown that by giving the soldier good 
beer in his own barracks they had not 
prevented him from going into the pub- 
lic-houses, which had been the curse 
and the abomination of the soldiers of 
the British Army. What he wanted to 
point out was that if the men wanted 
beer and porter, and could get it good 
in their own barracks, it was infinitely 
better for them to get it there than to 
have to go outside for it. Hon. Mem- 
bers must not tell him that if they did 
away with the canteens they were going 
to prevent soldiers from drinking in pub- 
lic-houses outside the barracks. Then, 
he wanted to know, what good would 
they do? They would take the men 
from those places where they got good 
liquor which did not make them drunk, 
and drive them to those places where 
they would get bad liquor which would 
make them drunk. The argument hon. 
Members used was absurd. He knew 
what their feelings were, and that they 
would like to make all the soldiers sober. 
If they could, welland good; butit was 
impossible to make them more sober 
by what they now proposed than they 
had been able to do before. They 
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had all listened attentively to the state- 
ments that had been made, and he would 
venture to say that if they looked back 
to what the Army was 40, 30, 20, or 
even 10 years ago, with regard to 
drunkenness, and then at what it was 
now, they would find that a great im- 
provement had taken place. If that 
was so, why not let well alone? They 
should not hurry the thing too much, 
for if they did they would bring about 
an outbreak far greater than anything 
they could attempttoremedy. [ Laughter. | 
The hon. Member for Scarborough might 
laugh; but, although, no doubt, he had 
got up the question very well to-night, 
he practically knew little or nothing 
about it; and he (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) would inform him that if they 
stopped the sale of malt liquor at the can- 
teens they would drive the men to public- 
houses outside; and it was because he 
wished to prevent men going outside, and 
getting worse liquor than inside, that he 
was for maintaining the canteens. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON thought 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) must have an extraordinary 
idea of what ‘‘ well’? was when he said 
‘‘ Let well alone.” They had a list of 
22,000 soldiers in the British Army fined 
for getting drunk in one year. Ifthatwas 
the hon. and gallant Baronet’s opinion 
of what was ‘‘ well,” he must say he 
could not endorse it. The hon. and gal- 
lant Baronet was a good old Consti- 
tutional politician— for here he was, 
staunch as ever, standing up for flogging 
and drinking in the Army. The hon. and 
gallant Baronet talked about the tempta- 
tions outside the barracks, aboutthe better 
conduct of the men inside, and so forth; 
and, no doubt, his argument would have 
a certain weight if they were discussing 
one of his (Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s) Bills, 
which he wished to apply to the general 
public; but nobody knew better than 
the hon. and gallant Baronet that the 
soldier was in an exceptional position 
altogether. He was under masters— 
captains, colonels, and generals. He 
was looked after to a certain extent— 
regulations being made for him that 
would not be made-.for other people. 
Now, they had heard a great deal lately 
in these Army debates, and had read a 
deal in printed articles, about the im- 
portance of removing temptation out of 
the way of the soldiers. The Judge 
Advocate General himself had spoken 
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about it; but he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
did not in the least know what was 
going tobedone. He had heard nothing 
in connection with this Mutiny Bill, nor 
in connection with any other Bill, about 
removing this temptation, which, they 
were told, did so much harm, out of the 
way of the soldier. The only person 
who proposed anything was the hon. 
Member for Scarborough ; and because 
he proposed the clause he was said 
to be impracticable. Theoretically, they 
were all in favour of sobriety and 
everything else that was good, and they 
were all united in desire to advance any 
scheme that proposed to bring about 
sobriety. He would ask, then, was 
there ever a stronger case than that 
which had been brought forward by his 
hon. Friend to-night. The Judge Ad- 
vocate had said—and he was not a man 
who exaggerated—that three-fourths of 
the crime in the Army was owing to 
drink, and they had evidence from the 
most competent authorities that drink- 
ing was a great cause of sickness in the 
Army, and the cause of the Army being 
more inefficient than it otherwise would 
be. Before the House was as full as it 
was now, they had had voluminous 
evidence tendered to them by his hon. 
Friend on his left, to the effect that all 
the principal generals agreed in saying 
that drinking in the Army was an 
alarming evil, and that our soldiers 
would be much more efficient in every 
way if the means of obtaining drink 
were kept from them. They talked of 
improvement in the Army; well, he was 
glad it was improving, and that in spite 
of the 22,000 fined for drunkenness, ac- 
cording to the Judge Advocate General, 
there were 25,000 teetotallersinthe Army. 
{Mr. OssornE Morcan: 25 per cent, I 
said.] That made the number still 
greater. If a fourth part of the Army 
were teetotallers, what awful drinkers 
the others must be; but, really, the prin- 
cipal argument used to-day was this— 
that if we did away with the canteens 
the men would go to the public-houses. 
Well, why should they not go to the pub- 
lic-houses? [‘‘Hear, hear!’”?] An hon. 
Member said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” but he (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) maintained that if the 
public-houses were good places, why 
should not the soldiers go tothem? He 
hoped the next time he brought forward 
a Bill, endeavouring to get rid of pub- 
lic-houses, hon. Members, who were so 
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horrified at soldiers going into these 
public-houses, would vote for it. They 
must remember that it was they who set 
up the public-houses, and not the sol- 
diers. They licensed these traps where 
these men were caught; but he was 
glad to hear the argument that was ad- 
vanced on the other side, because he was 
sure it would prove a very useful one. 
He had noticed over and over again, 
when these questions came up, hon. 
Members, who were opposed to his 
views, made use of arguments most use- 
ful to him. Sir Garnet Wolseley had 
said that intoxicating drink was bad for 
soldiers both before, during, and after 
a march—surely that meant that drink- 
ing was bad for them during the whole 
of their lives. But he had been told 
another thing. It had not been said 
openly in the House, but it had been 
said to him by a gallant soldier who 
was a Member of the House—‘‘ Why, 
if this clause of the hon. Member for 
Scarborough is carried, you will never 
get the men to enlist at all.”” That, he 
believed, was in the hearts of many hon. 
Members, though they did not like to 
say so. What a shameful and miser- 
able idea it was—that they could not 
get men in the Army unless they did 
what was wrong. He was sure our 
soldiers would fight quite as well with- 
out this temptation. What happened 
the other day? Why, Sir Evelyn Wood 
was negotiating as to the terms of peace 
with the Boers—whom, we all agreed, 
made gallant soldiers—and, in the course 
of the proceedings, he offered them 
champagne. Itwas not accepted. ‘‘No,” 
said the leader, ‘‘ thank you; we came 
here not to drink, but to fight.” And 
we knew they did fight, just as our own 
soldiers would fight without this tempta- 
tion. When he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
brought forward any Motion to shut up 
public-houses, in general he was always 
met with the compensation argument. 
It was said—‘‘Compensation must be 
given to the people who keep these 
houses.” But there was no question 
of compensation here. It was to no- 
body’s interest to keep these places open, 
for canteens were Government property ; 
indeed, it would be a saving to the Go- 
vernment, as well as a benefit to the men, 
if they were shut up; and he could not 
see why the Secretary of State for War 
should not be careful about the soldiers, 
and anxious as for their benefit, as the 
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Navy authorities were for the benefit of 
sailors. They knew what the naval 
authorities had done? During this 
very Session they had heard that 
they were going to cut off the spirit 
rations from the sailors, and give them 
other things in its place. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Well, perhaps they were not going to 
cut off the spirits entirely, but only to a 
certain extent. The use of spirits would 
be very much restricted. [‘‘No!’?] At 
any rate, alternatives were to be given 
tothe men. The Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty would correct him if he was 
wrong; but he believed they were going 
to take away all spirits from everyone 
under the age of 20; but why should 
they not extend the age to 40 or 60? If 
the Government looked sharp after the 
health and morality and efficiency of the 
Navy, why should they not do the same 
thing for the Army? He hoped the 
House would divide on the question, so 
that they might see who were the real 
friends of the soldiers, and who were 
they who only made speeches about 
them in the House. 

Major O’BEIRNE thought it would 
not conduce greatly to the discipline and 
good feeling of the Army to have one 
law for the soldiers and another for the 
officers, for the latter could have what 
they chose to drink in their mess. But 
there was another objection to the clause 
proposed — namely, that if it were 
adopted recruiting would simply come 
to a standstill. Everyone knew that our 
Army was drawn from the lowest classes 
of society in this country. It necessarily 
must be so, seeing that it was a volun- 
tary Army. Well, the lowest classes of 
society were frequentersof public-houses ; 
therefore, if the canteens were closed, 
an end would be put to recruiting. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) was going against his 
own favourite principle in advocating 
this clause. The hon. Baronet had dis- 
tinguished himself as the great advocate 
of local option ; and, to be consistent, he 
should be ready to apply the principle 
of local option to the barracks—to allow 
every regiment to say whether they 
would have canteens or not. He did not 
see why the hon. Baronet should step 
forward and, without allowing the 
soldiers to vote upon the question, say 
‘They shall not have liquor supplied to 
them in-doors,”’ 
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Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
he would go even further than the hon. 
Member who said they should have the 
same law for the officers as for the 
soldiers. He would say they should 
have the same law for the House of 
Commons as they had for the Army. If 
they were anxious to teach soldiers not 
to use intoxicating liquors they should 
exclude those liquors from the bar of 
their own Lobby. If they did that the 
soldiers would see that they were in 
earnest and were ready to set the Army 
a good example, and it would then be 
easier to shut up the canteens. If it 
could be shown that the sale of liquor in 
the canteen was under complete control, 
and was not abused, the House should 
not support the clause, which was, in 
his opinion, contrary to common sense. 

Mr. W. FOWLER could not accept the 
language of the hon. and gallant Member 
who had justsatdown. As far ashe was 
concerned, he should be delighted to see 
the sale of intoxicating liquors stopped 
at the bar, because he was one of those 
infatuated people who did not make use 
of such liquor. What did we want to 
give our soldiers these liquors for? 
Was it to make them stronger and more 
efficient? No; he apprehended that the 
real reason was because they thought 
the men liked it, and because they 
thought the men considered it pleasanter 
to get liquor at home than to be driven 
into the public-houses outside for it. This 
was not the only question they had to 
consider. They had to consider whether 
it was good for the soldiers to have 
liquor sold in the barracks. It could 
be shown that the system did a great 
deal of harm to the soldier, and the 
only argument he had heard used 
against the clause was that if they did 
not give the soldiers liquor in the canteen 
they would be driven outside to get it. 
That was what the hon. and gallant 
Member opposite (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) and others would say; but he 
would point out that the House was not 
responsible for that. The men were not 
bound to go outside, and would not if 
they had tea and coffee and that sort of 
thing provided inside. He admitted that 
the clause was an extreme one. It was 
a strong measure to say that intoxicating 
liquor should not be sold in the canteen ; 
but it was desirable, if the men wanted 
it, that they should get it in places 
licensed by Parliament, He did not see 
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any necessity for intoxicating liquor 
being sold in the canteen; and he, for 
one, would vote for the clause. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I yield to no man, 
not even to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Scarborough (Mr. Caine) in my desire 
* todo allI possibly can to promote the 
sobriety of soldiers. No one who knows 
anything of the records of intoxication 
in the Army and its effects on crime can 
have any other wish. But still I would 
repeat what has been said by others 
opposite to me and near me, that the 
consumption of intoxicants in the Army 
is steadily diminishing, and that, though 
there is still more to be done in the 
direction of promoting sobriety, the Army 
now is far more sober than it was 30 
or 40 years ago. Therefore, from the 
evidence before us, it does not seem 
necessary to adopt such a drastic mea- 
sure as that which the hon. Member for 
Scarborough proposes, when we see that 
without it sobriety has been steadily 
increasing. So much for the general 
principle. Will the Committee allow 
me for a moment to go to the particular 
proposal of my hon. Friend, which may 
be divided into two parts. One is that 
he wishes the spirit ration to the Army 
to be put a stop to in India ; and the other 
8 that he wishes the canteens elsewhere, 
in which spirits are not sold, but beer 
only, to be stopped altogether. The hon. 
Member quoted from the Reports of 
medical officers and others as to the state 
of the Indian Army; but I would re- 
mind him that the Mutiny Bill only 
refers to the Army in the United King- 
don and some of the Colonies. India is 
not referred to in it; and the adoption, 
therefore, of the clause would not inter- 
fere with the sale of spirits at canteens in 
India. I will say at once, however, on 
that point, that I will spare no pains to 
endeavour to discourage the issue of 
liquors to the soldiers in tropical coun- 
tries. I firmly believe with those who 
have gone before me that the use of 
spirits by soldiers, particularly when 
it is possible for them to get malt liquor, 
ought to be discouraged as much as pos- 
sible. That is the policy I shall endea- 
vour to adopt, and that, I know, has the 
general approval of military authorities. 
Passing now to the proposed prohibition 
of the sale of malt liquor, I must protest 
against the doctrine laid down by some 
hon. Members that itis wrong to drink 
aglass of beer. [‘‘Oh!”] Well, I have 
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taken down the words of more than one 
hon. Member who has spoken in this 
debate, and I find that allowing beer to be 
sold in the canteens has been described 
as tempting men to do that which is 
“‘wrong.” I protest against that doc- 
trine altogether. There are some people 
—though I am not one of them—who 
have been accustomed to do without malt 
liquor, and others. who have trained 
themselves to do without it; but I am 
bound to say, and I think I shall have 
the majority of the House with me, that 
a very large number of peeple indeed 
who have been accustomed to drink it 
are none the worse for it; and that, 
in moderation, it is the most whole- 
some and healthy of the national beve- 
rages of the country. To lay down the 
doctrine that to drink a glass of beer is 
to do something that is wrong is a piece 
of fanaticism with which the House, I 
am sure, will have no sympathy. There- 
fore, I say distinctly, whilst wishing to do 
what I can to put down, as far as it lays 
with me, the unnecessary use of spirits, 
that I will not be a party to the doc- 
trine that the soldier is to be prevented 
from getting a glass of beer when he 
can get it good and wholesome, because 
the country, by allowing him to get it, 
is tempting him to take a first step in 
doing what is wrong. I do not think 
it is wrong for the soldier to drink 
a glass of beer; therefore I say that 
if the result of selling good beer in the 
canteen is to save the soldier from getting 
a worse description of drink outside we 
are doing not a wrong thing, but a 
good thing, in maintaining the canteen 
system. I cordially go with those who ad- 
vocate the principle of giving the soldiers 
not only the opportunity, but every en- 
couragement to drink coffee and cocoa. 
My right hon. and gallant Friend op- 
posite (Colonel Stanley) has been good 
enough to say that he, when he was 
in Office, and that I am now doing 
all that is practicable to encourage 
the sale of good wholesome coffee 
and cocoa in the garrison towns. More 
than one society has been established 
for the purpose, and the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman opposite and my- 
self have done all we can to promote 
them. We must give the soldier inside 
the barrack-yard opportunities for obtain- 
ing good wholesome coffee and cocoa at a 
fair priee, so that those who wish to have 
these beverages can have them instead 
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of drinking beer; but I am not prepared 
to drive the soldier out of the canteen, 
where, at any rate, he gets wholesome 
beer, into the public-houses of a garrison 
town, where the associations are not 
always of the best, and where, certainly, 
the beer is not always of the best, and 
where he will be tempted into excesses 
of which there would be little or no 
danger in the canteen. 
Str ROBERT CUNLIFFE said, his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Caine) would admit 
that he (Sir Robert Cunliffe} was not 
indifferent to the subject of intemperance. 
He was very sorry he could not stand on 
the same ground as his hon. Friend on 
this question. So far as he could follow 
the hon. Member’s remarks, the assump- 
tion upon which his speech was founded 
was, that by accepting his Motion they 
would be removing the temptation to 
drink from the path of the soldier. He 
(Sir Robert Cunliffe) differed from hishon. 
Friend. He maintained, and he believed 
the remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War went 
to prove it, that if the soldier could not 
get wholesome liquor in the canteen he 
would go and get it somewhere else. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had alluded 
to the fact that 25 per cent of the Army 
were teetotallers, and had gone-on to 
say what ‘awful drinkers the rest of 
the Army must be.” But if his hon. 
Friend’s proposition was right, and they 
drove these ‘‘ awful drinkers” out of the 
canteens into low public-houses, how 
much worse they would become? The 
teetotallers did not want the canteens; 
but the “awful drinkers’’ would be better 
for drinking their beer there. Yet the 
hon. Member said—‘‘ You must not have 
it in the canteen; you must go outside 
for it.”” During the time he had been in 
the Service, he had had an opportunity— 
in Canada—of observing the result to the 
soldiers of their getting a bad description 
of liquor. He could appeal to several 
hon. Members to bear witness to the 
way in which the men suffered from the 
spirits sold in Montreal. The hon. 
Member for Scarborough seemed to 
assume that if his Motion was carried 
an immense deal would be done to put 
an end to drinking in the Army. That 
was an assumption he should be very 
glad to accept; but it seemed to him 
that the hon. Member had not given 
sufficient arguments in support of it. He 
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thought his hon. Friend had not proved 
his case; but that he had only proved 
that if the liquors, which were believed 
to be in a large degree wholesome, were 
not bought in barracks they must be 
bought elsewhere. As the Motion stood, 
he must vote against it. 

Mr. RAMSAY regretted that he could 
not see his way to voting for the clause 
ae by the hon. Member for Scar- 

orough ; but he observed that it con- 
sisted of two parts. In the first place, 
it proposed that the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in canteens should cease from the 
passing of the Act, and then it proposed 
that the supply of liquor on the march 
should be discontinued. He thought he 
could vote for the latter portion of the 
Motion, believing it to be‘well worthy 
of the consideration of the Committee 
whether it would not be advantageous 
to discontinue the supply of liquor on 
the march, and give money in lieu of 
liquor to the soldiers who were teeto- 
tallers, or who did not desire the liquor. 
It would be better to give them the 
chance of taking the value of the liquor 
than toforcethem to drink; and, if thehon. 
Membercould confine his clause to the dis- 
continuance of all supply of spirits on the 
march he should support the Motion. 

Mr. CAINE, replying, said, the Judge 
Advocate General and the Secretary of 
State for War had suggested that he 
claimed a monopoly in that House of a 
love of temperance. He did not claim 
any such monopoly, and he was quite 
sure that the right hon. Gentlemen were 
quite as anxious as he was for the 
sobriety of soldiers; but he did claim 
something of a monopoly in having pro- 
posed the right remedy. A great deal 
had been urged in favour of the canteen 
as against the public-house outside, and 
a great deal had been said of the good 
and cheap liquor at the canteens and of 
the bad liquor supplied at the public- 
houses; but no evidence had been ad- 
duced, or could be adduced, to show 
that there was any real difference be- 
tween the liquor in the canteens and the 
public-houses. The beer, as a rule, in 
public-houses, whether large or small 
houses, was pretty much the same, and 
he had not found any adulteration in it, 
because it was difficult to tamper with 
beer. What he wanted to point out 
was that, under the present system, the 
soldier subscribed for liquor in the can- 
teen, and when the sergeant in charge, 
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thinking that he had had enough, re- 
fused to supply any more to him, the 
soldier then went elsewhere and got 
more to drink than was good for him. 
The sergeant would refuse him more 
drink because he showed signs of 
having been drinking ; but, as the hon. 
and learned Member for Meath (Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan) had said, the pub- 
lican outside was not to be blamed for 
supplying drink to a soldier, if he only 
showed slight signs of intoxication. He 
contended that the canteen gave the first 
impetus to drunkenness, which was com- 
leted elsewhere; and he hoped that 
before long the Government would do 
away with canteens, and, at any rate, 
not supply liquor themselves. Twenty- 
five per cent of the soldiers were teeto- 
tallers; but the existence of the canteens 
was a continual temptation to them. In 
the interests of those teetotallers in the 
Army who were trying to live sober 
lives, something ought to be done in the 
direction of removing temptation. The 
late Secretary of State for War had spoken 
of the coffee canteen, and suggested that 
he (Mr. Caine) and those who agreed 
with him might found coffee canteens. 
There were coffee canteens in the Army, 
and the number was increasing; but 
nearly all the coffee canteens in the 
Army had been started by teetotallexs, 
in the same way that coffee palaces and 
cocoa-houses all over the country had 
been started by teetotallers. Something 
had been said in favour of the much 
abused soldier, as to his not being such 
a bad character as he was said to 
be; but it was also remarked that 
there was no very friendly feeling on 
the part of the public towards the 
soldier. We constantly heard of the 
soldier being refused admission to coffee 
palaces and places of entertainment, and 
he thought that the proprietors of those 
places ought to be compelled to treat 
soldiers in the same way as other people; 
but it could not be wondered that peo- 
ple shrank from soldiers when, as the 
House had been told, 23,000 soldiers 
were punished every year for drunken- 
ness. In reference to an observation by 
the hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), he did 
not base his argument entirely upon his 
own opinions ; but on the opinions of ex- 
perienced officers in the Army. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, who had served in 
India, at the Cape, in Ashantee, and in 
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the Red River country, had declared 
that, in his opinion, in each of those 
campaigns the soldiers were bettter 
without liquor than with it. In con- 
clusion, he would only say that he had 
been exceedingly gratified by the sym- 
pathy of the Government, especially by 
the statement of the Secretary of State 
for War. It was because he felt sure of 
their sympathy, though not, perhaps, of 
their support, that he put his Amendment 
on the Paper. He should proceed to a 
division; and, in consequence of the 
strong opinion expressed that some- 
thing should be done with regard to 
spirit rations on the march, he should, 
on Report, bring forward a clause, de- 
claring that, from the passing of the 
Act, all supply of spirits on the march 
should be discontinued. 

Mason VAUGHAN LEE, as an old 
soldier, wished to defend the soldiers 
against the accusations of drunkenness ; 
and said he doubted much if the hon. 
Member (Mr. Caine) himself would not 
like to have had a glass of rum if he was 
up to his knees in snow for the whole 
night. The soldier who got his liquor 
at the canteen paid ready money for it; 
and it would be very hard that a man 
who might be at drill from 6 in the 
morning to 4 in the afternoon should 
not be allowed to get a glass of beer 
during the whole of that period. He 
had served Her Majesty in the Crimea, 
and he did not know where the soldiers 
would have been at night without their 
rations of rum. 

Cotone, STANLEY asked the Judge 
Advocate General whether he correctly 
understood him to say that 23,000 cases 
of drunkenness occurred every year in 
the Army ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: 23,000 
are fined for drunkenness. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 34; 
Noes 156: Majority 122.—(Div. List, 
No. 173.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The next Clause 
proposed is in the name of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Kincardine- 
shire (Sir George Balfour); but it is 
not possible to introduce that as a pro- 
viso in the Preamble as he proposes, 
and as a new clause, as it is outside 
the scope of the Bill. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon JJonday next. 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, he proposed to 
take the Consideration on Monday next, as 
he had promised the Committee to confer 
with those he should desire to consult 
about the introduction of words limit- 
ing summary punishment to restraint 
and hard labour; and, if the words 
should be acceptable to the House, he 
hoped the Bill would be allowed to be 
read a third time on that day, as there 
would otherwise barely be time to get it 
passed before the Easter Recess. He 
would try to put the words on the Paper 
before Monday. 


TEINDS (SCOTLAND) BILL.—[{Bit1 118.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Secretary Sir William 
Harcourt.) 

SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Lar En), in moving that the Bill be now 
read a second time, said: The subject of 
this measure for the improvement of the 
Law of Teinds or Tithes in Scotland is 
one of a somewhat technical character ; 
and I shall not occupy very much 
the time of the House in explanation 
of its provisions. It is right that I 
should state, at the outset, that the sub- 
ject has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion in Scotland; and this measure has 
been prepared at the request of a very 
influential committee, consisting of re- 
presentative members from the various 
County Boards of Scotland, who had 
appointed a committee of their number 
to investigate the subject and make 
recommendations. The judicial proce- 
dure regarding tithes in Scotland is one 
of the most antiquated, barbarous, and 
cumbrous systems of judicial process 
that exists in any part of the civilized 
world. While every other part of our 
judicial system has been simplified and 
improved in conformity with modern 
requirements, this department touching 
upon Ecclesiastical Law, and relating to 
the rights of the Church, has been allowed 
to remain as it stood two centuries ago ; 
its very nomenclature unintelligible to 
the community; its rules, those that 
existed at the time when a Court of 
15 Judges, sitting with endless op- 
portunities of reclamation and appeal 
against its own judgments, had its time 
chiefly occupied in deciding questions of 
form. The object of this measure is to 
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method of ascertaining and valuing the 
tithes of the country, and of apportion- 
ing the liability between the different 
landed proprietors affected by it. In 
order to explain the provisions of the 
Bill, it will be necessary to state, in a 
sentence or two, how the Common Law 
stands at the present time with reference 
to the liability of owners of tithes towards 
the clergyman. It is probably known to 
many Members of the House that there 
is a material difference between the posi- 
tion of the clergy of Scotland and those of 
England—that while in England tithes 
are mostly in the hands of the rectors, 
who own the property of the tithes sub- 
ject to certain deductions, in Scotland 
the tithes are almost entirely in the 
hands of persons who, in the language 
of the English law, would be called lay 
impropriators, but who with us are 
called titulars. It is matter of history 
that after the Reformation the great 
mass of the tithes in Scotland were 
made over by grants from the Crown to 
influential landed proprietors, who made 
use of their influence to obtain these fa- 
vours. They have been assigned and have 
passed into various hands. I am glad to 
say that a considerable part of the tithe 
property belongs to the Crown, and is 
administered by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. A considerable 
portion belongs to the Universities and 
other corporations. Much of the tithes 
remains with the proprietors of the soil 
from which they are levied ; but a large 
portion still belongs to the titulars, who 
have no connection whatever with the 
soil ; but who have the right of drawing 
the tithes by virtue of their titles from 
estates to which they are strangers. 
The clergy, as a rule, are stipendiaries. 
They, under an Act of the Scottish 
Parliament, passed soon after the Refor- 
mation, were entitled to have competent 
stipends assigned to them as a charge 
upon the tithes in whose hands soever 
these might be found. In modern prac- 
tice every clergyman was entitled once 
in 20 years to come into Court and ask 
for an augmentation or increase of his 
stipend; and there ensued a general 
litigation among all the heritors and 
landed proprietors of the parish to as- 
certain who were primarily liable, and 
to what amount, and whether the tithes 
were valued or not. Now, if the system 
that was devised after the Reformation 
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Teinds 
troublesome process recurring at fre- 
quent intervals would have had no place 
in our judicial system. In the time of 
King Charles II. two successive Com- 
missions were appointed, with powers 
to value all the teinds in Scotland, and 
to ascertain the liabilities of persons 
entitled to them. Unfortunately, a con- 
siderable part of the records of the 
valuation of these Commissions was de- 
stroyed by fire ; another portion of them 
was removed to England, and lost at 
sea in the transit ; and, by various acci- 
dents, the result is that only a part— 
though, undoubtedly, a considerable part 
—of the official valuations of the tithes 
of the country which were thus valued 
remain extant in the records of our 
Register House. The result is that 
whenever a minister has obtained an in- 
crease of stipend he has to call all the 
landed proprietors of the parish into 
Court. A common agent was then ap- 
pointed to attend to the interests of 
the proprietors collectively; and every 
man appointed his own solicitor to 
look after his individual interests; and 
litigations went on that lasted for 5, 
10, or even 20 years, sometimes be- 
coming dormant and being revived 
again, and it not unfrequently hap- 
pened that the cost of the ascertainment 
of the liability amounted to more than 
all the benefit the clergyman obtained 
by his application. This state of things 
has given rise to a great deal of feeling 
on the part of landed proprietors, and 
last year a Committee of the Com- 
missioners of Supply or County Boards 
was appointed to draw up a scheme, and 
they requested the Government to give 
effect to it by bringing a Bill into this 
House. The provisions of the Bill, 
which have been adjusted after con- 
sideration with persons of great ex- 
ag and practice in this branch of 
aw, I shall shortly explain to the House. 
It appears to me that, instead of treat- 
ing this branch of legal practice as a 
subject of litigation, it ought to be re- 
garded as an administrative proceeding 
to be regulated by Commission ; but, in- 
asmuch as the questions that are likely 
to arise and to engage the attention of 
the Commission are of a legal character, 
it is desirable that the person who un- 
dertakes the settlement of these ques- 
tions should be a lawyer of the highest 
reputation, and one who would com- 
mand the confidence of the country. It 
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is proposed that one of the Judges of 
the Superior Court should be appointed 
Judicial Commissioner for making up the 
roll of tithes in the various parishes. It 
is provided that he should begin with 
those in which the tithes have been al- 
ready to a certain extent valued, be- 
ginning with the more recent cases and 
advancing to the more difficult ; that he 
should make up a draft roll, and should 
then advertise a day on which he will 
proceed to hear all objections to that 
roll, and to declare it final with regard 
to the parish. Power is given, in case 
of any question arising of importance 
or difficulty, for granting an appeal to a 
Division of the Court of Session. I 
shall not trouble the House by explain- 
ing or enumerating the different matters 
which are to be embodied in a tabular 
form in the roll of the tithes, and which 
are to become the basis of future assess- 
ments for ministers’ stipends. There 
is one other matter which requires 
attention. It had been the practice 
hitherto to allocate stipends of ministers 
in grain. He got so many bolls, firlots, 
and other ancient denominations, and 
measures of wheat, barley, oats, and 
beans; and after these had been care- 
fully calculated and reduced to a tabular 
form they were converted back to money, 
and the clergyman was actually paid his 
stipend in money. We have thought it 
desirable that this antiquated process 
should cease, and that all stipends 
should be allocated in the current coin 
of the Realm upon an average of years 
preceding the making of the applica- 
tion. No change has been made with 
reference to the rights either of the 
minister or the rights of the proprietors. 
The right of the minister to apply to the 
Court for an increase of his stipend is 
preserved ; but some improvement is 
made in the course of procedure, and 
the rights of the proprietors to the re- 
versionary interest in the tithes are also 
preserved. The only change is in their 
mode of ascertainment. I am very hope- 
ful that this measure will be favourably 
received by the landed proprietors of 
Scotland, because it is based on their 
own recommendations, and has met with 
the approval of some of the most emi- 
nent Judges and authorities on this 
branch of the law. I shall, therefore, 
as the subject is one which in its own 
nature cannot be familiar to many 
Members of this H use, and which I 
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must ask them, therefore, to take to some 
extent on trust, venture to ask the 
House to give a favourable considera- 
tion to the Bill. I know there are 
some hon. Members who desire not 
to be committed to the second read- 
ing of the Bill; and if an adjourn- 
ment is proposed, I have no objection 
that some time should be given for 
consideration, and the second read- 
ing deferred till after Easter. I have 
been desirous to make this statement of 
the objects of the measure, and also to 
explain what objects are not contem- 
plated by the Bill, in order that at the 
meetings of the county proprietors, which 
will be held in the ensuing month, they 
may have before them the views of the 
Government with reference to a subject 
in which they are much interested. 
I venture to hope that if the House will 
consent to pass this Bill a subject which 
has given rise to a great deal of heart- 
burning between the clergy and the pro- 
prietors may be simplified, and that the 
interests of the Church and the people, 
which in this matter are not in conflict, 
may, in some degree, be promoted by the 
reforms proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE had heard the 
statement of the Lord Advocate with 
great satisfaction that he was willing 
that the Bill should be allowed to stand 
over. The Bill was very technical, and 
dealt with a law of a very complex 
nature, and one not very well under- 
stood even by most lawyers. The Lord 
Advocate had had no opportunity of 
making a statement on the first reading, 
and the statement he had made that 
night was well worth consideration. He 
believed it would be satisfactory, not 
only to the Scotch Members, but to the 
Scotch community, that time should be 
given to consider that statement ; and, 
therefore, he moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Mr. RAMSAY seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Dick- Peddie.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the main 
result of the Bill, apart from improving 
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compel every landlord to value his 
teinds at once. As all Scotch landlords 
were aware, it had been possible for 
them to value their teinds at any time 
they might select during the past 200 
years. Those who valued them 200 
years ago were now liable for a very 
small fee for the support of the clergy, 
while other landlords who had not done 
so were liable up to a fifth of the gross 
rental. If the proposition of the Lord 
Advocate were carried into effect all 
those landlords who had not had their 
teinds valued must value them at once 
on the year 1880-1. No Scotch land- 
lord would think of valuing his teinds at 
this moment, because rents in Scotland 
were not rising, but falling. The con- 
sequence of that might be that in cer- 
tain estates where the teinds had not 
been valued the landlord might at some 
future time be in considerable difficulty. 
That was a consideration which he 
should like to bring under the notice of 
the Lord Advocate, because the: Bill 
might have the effect of doing a prac- 
tical injustice in some few cases. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘LareEn) thought it was rather for the 
advantages of the proprietor that his 
teinds should be valued when rents 
were low, because his object was that 
teinds to be charged on the estates 
should be as low as possible. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, he never 
knew such a course proposed as to 
delay a Bill when there was plenty of 
time for its discussion. The Lord Ad- 
vocate seemingly had been informed by 
some hon. Members that the Bill was 
not agreeable to parties not belonging 
to Scotland, but to England; and he 
was prepared, by acquiescing in that 
dissatisfaction, to give them an oppor- 
tunity of opposing the Bill. He thought 
the Bill a very important one. It had 
no reference to establishment or dises- 
tablishment. It was simply meant to 
get over a cumbrous and antiquated 
and expensive law. He thought the 
Lord Advocate would have shown more 
the spirit of a Scotch Representative if 
he had opposed this action. The oppo- 
nents of the Bill would have an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views upon it 
in going into Committee. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE joined with his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down in 
his representations on this subject. The 
Lord Advocate had made his statement 
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with such lucidity and clearness that it 
was perfectly possible for anyoné, even 
although perfectly uninformed on the 
subject, to follow the purpose of the 
Bill. It had been stated that the Bill 
was introduced at the instigation of the 
landed proprietors. Of that fact he was 
well aware before; but the Lord Advo- 
cate, having made that statement, fol- 
lowed it up by saying that the Bill 
should be discussed by the proprietors. 
Well, if the Bill was so introduced, what 
was the use of referring it to the landed 
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attention having been called tothe matter, 
T can only say at present that I will look 
into it and see what course it would be 
best for the House to pursue. No doubt, 
to a certain extent, some convenience 
may result from the practice of accom- 
panying a Bill by such a statement ; but, 





at the same time, I feel the force of the 
| observation made by the right hon. Gen- 


| tleman that if a statement of this kind 


is desirable it should be drawn up by 
| some independent authority. 


| Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT : There 





proprietors? There was a little more in| seems to be a general feeling, on both 
this than appeared. Along with his | sides of the House, that the Bill should 
hon. Friend he joined in expressing as- | be proceeded with. I hope, under these 
tonishment that the Government should | circumstances, that my hon. Friend the 
not take the opportunity of getting the| Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick- 
second reading of a Bill which they | Peddie) will not persist with the Motion 
judged to be of importance, and on|he has made for the adjournment of the 





which there could not be very much 
debate, partly owing to the Lord Advo- 
cate having said all that could be said 
on the subject, and partly that so many 
hon. Members were thoroughly ignorant 
of the subject. 

Mr. O’DONNELL suggested that the 
hon. Member should withdraw the Mo- 
tion for adjournment. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS ex-| 


pressed his surprise that the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate, after having 
moved the second reading of the Bill, 
should have consented to the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. He thought the 
present was a most appropriate oppor- 
tunity for discussing the measure. He 
wished, however, to draw the attention 
of Mr. Speaker to the fact that at the 
head of the Bill, as circulated to hon. 
Members, there was a statement or a 
summary of the objects of the measure 
drawn up on the authority of those who 
had introduced it. He thought that 
such a practice was a dangerous one, 
and that if such a statement was to be 
drawn up at all it ought to be done by 
an entirely independent authority. He 
should like the right hon. Gentleman in 


the Chair to give the House his views | 


on the subject. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As the right hon. 
Gentleman has called my attention to 
the statement of objects contained at the 
head of this Bill, I am bound to say, 
while not expressing any opinion upon 
the particular statement with reference 
to this Bill, that I think the practice re- 
ferred tois one which is opento abuse. My 


Mr. Dalrymple 


|debate, and that, as time is precious, 
| he will allow the Bill to be proceeded 
| with. 

| Siz ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
|he rose to express his surprise at the 
| Motion which had been made for the 
adjournment of the debate. There was 
a general complaint among the Scotch 
Members that no time could be obtained 
for the consideration of Scotch Business. 
| They had now on the Notice Paper two 
Scotch Bills; and having put one off 
until after Easter, now that the other 
was brought on at a reasonable hour, 
the hon. Member for Kilmarnock pro- 
posed to adjourn the debate, but did 
not bring forward a single argument in 
favour of adjournment. The Bill, so far 
as he could judge, was admirably suited 
to the object the Lord Advocate had in 
view, and they ought to feel obliged to 
him for having brought it on at so early 
an hour, so that it might be sent down to 
Scotland and discussed by the various 
Committees in the Recess, just as easily 
after the second reading as before. He 
therefore trusted that the Motion for 
the adjournment of the debate would be 
withdrawn, and that the House would 
read the Bill a second time, as he 
imagined there could be no opposition 
to it whatever. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that as 
the feeling of the House on both sides 
seemed to be strongly against the ad- 
journment of the debate, he should 
not feel it right to press the Motion. 
| He had moved the adjournment because 
jhe thought the statement of the right 
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hon. and learned Lord Advocate was one 
that required careful consideration be- 
fore they proceeded to discuss the Bill. 
In withdrawing the Motion he had 
made, he would only say that the hon. 
and gallant Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire (Sir Alexander Gordon), in stating 
that he had given no reason for the Mo- 
tion, was mistaken. He had said that the 
Bill was of a technical and complicated 
nature; and seeing that no statement was 
made by the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate on introducing it, but that this 
was the first explanation that had been 
offered, he thought an opportunity should 
be afforded for considering the nature of 
its provisions. In withdrawing the Mo- 
tion for the adjournment of the debate, 
he wished it to be understood that he 
reserved to himself the right of taking 
what action he might think proper at a 
later stage of the measure. 

Mr. RAMSAY merely wished to say 
that he was not surprised at the course 
pursued by the Lord Advocate. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” | An hon. Member opposite said 
‘* Hear, hear!” assuming, of course, that 
he (Mr. Ramsay) was opposed to the 
Bill. It was not at all upon that ground 
that he made thisremark; but because 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
in answering a Question of his early in 
the evening, indicated that he intended 
to take this course, and had promised, 
after moving the second reading of the 
Bill, to adjourn the discussion upon the 
merits of the Bill. His (Mr. Ramsay’s) 
reason for assenting to the proposal was 
not that he had any doubt as to the 
principle of the measure, but because 
he felt it was due to those at whose in- 
stance the Bill was drawn up that the 
Lord Advocate should take that course, 
in order that those who had the greatest 
interest in the Bill in Scotland—the 
landed proprietors— should have an 
opportunity of judging for themselves 
whether the principles which they had 
submitted to the Lord Advocate were 
fairly and fully embodied in the Bill. 
What he had felt was, that when they 
were called upon to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, and to express, by 
so doing, their approval of its principles, 
that it was necessary that it should be 
fully understood by those at whose in- 
stance it had been introduced. The hon. 
Member for Dumbarton (Mr. Orr Ewing) 
had alluded to the course pursued by the 
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Liberation Society of England. He (Mr. 
Ramsay) had never heard of such a 
resolution as that which had been re- 
ferred to; and he had no more idea of 
it, in seconding the Motion for adjourn- 
ment, than if it had never occurred. 
The truth was, he had felt the remark 
made by the Lord Advocate, in answer- 
ing the Question which he put to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in the 
afternoon, might have been the means 
of inducing some of the Scotch Members 
who were then present to have left the 
House without waiting to hear the discus- 
sion. He felt, further, that the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate was fully jus- 
tified in the course he proposed to take. 
He was quite sure that if the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Assheton 
Oross), who had brought under the 
notice of the Chair the statement which 
appeared at the head of the Bill, had 
heard the answer which had been given 
to his (Mr. Ramsay’s) Question, he would 
have felt there was no ground for sur- 
prise at the course the Lord Advocate 
had taken in assenting to the Motion for 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR wished to put 
a question to the Solicitor General for 
Scotland. He wanted to know if it was 
intended to compel any landlord whose 
rents were falling now, and likely to 
fall, to have his teinds valued on the 
rents of 1880-1? That would not be so 
under the law as it stood; and he wished 
to know if the landlord would be com- 
pelled to accept that valuation under the 
present Bill, or whether any provision 
would be inserted in the measure to pre- 
vent injustice being done? 

Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. B. Batrour) stated, 
in reply, that if the Bill became law 
it would necessarily deal with all the 
teinds of Scotland for as long a period 
as might be found requisite for the 
purpose in view; but, certainly, provi- 
sion would be made that the real value 
of the land at the time would be the 
basis. Of course, all teinds would be 
valued if the Bill passed. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 
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ALKALI, &. WORKS REGULATION 
BILL.—[Lords]—[Briz 119.] 
(Mr. Dodson.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Dr. Dodson.) 


Mr. OTWAY said, he had not been 
aware that at that hour of the night it 
was the intention of the Government to 
proceed with this Bill. It contained very 
important clauses, which materially af- 
fected the interests of persons who had 
invested large capital in cement works 
on the Medway. The proprietors of these 
works were already under considerable 
disadvantages in the competition they 
had to meet from foreign makers of 
cement; and if they were to be saddled 
with all the restrictive provisions of the 
present Bill they would be placed under 
still greater disadvantages, and the par- 
ticular industry they carried on would 
be almost entirely destroyed. He re- 
gretted very much that his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Dodson) had not 
paid more consideration to the position 
of these persons, and the large amount 
of capital they had invested in this 
industry. He (Mr. Otway) did not in- 
tend to oppose the second reading of 
this Bill; but he hoped his right hon. 
Friend would consider the circumstances 
to which he had referred, and that when 
the Bill went into Committee some pro- 
visions would be introduced to except 
the manufacturers of cement, which was 
a perfectly harmless manufacture, having 
no sanitary disadvantages attached to it, 
from the restrictions which it was pro- 
posed by the Bill to impose upon other 
manufacturing works. He trusted that 
his right hon. Friend would bear in 
mind the observations he now made, 
because an injurious interference by 
legislation of this kind with an im- 
portant industry was really no light 
matter; and, certainly, if the Bill were 
passed in its present form, it would 
have that effect. 

Mr. AtverMAN LAWRENCE wished 
to urge upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board the same arguments in reference 
to the cement works on the Thames 
which had been used by his hon. Friend 
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the Member for Rochester (Mr. Otway) 
in the case of the cement works on the 
Medway. These works were threatened 
with interference, not only by the pre- 
sent Bill, but by another measure. In 
point of fact, there were two Bills hang- 
ing over the heads of the cement manu- 
facturers for the destruction of their 
interests. It was, however, admitted, 
he believed, by those who supported 
the Bill in regard to alkali works that 
cement works were not of the same dele- 
terious character. Objection might be 
made to the smoke and the vapour ; but, 
on sanitary grounds, the same objections 
which applied to alkali works could not 
be sustained. He would therefore urge 
upon his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
the necessity of fully considering that 
what was suitable and proper in the 
case of alkali works might be altogether 
unsuited for cement works. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER was sorry that 
the Bill had been brought on at so late 
an hour of the night (12.15), when his 
hon. Friend opposite, the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Gravesend (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow), who had a Motion on the 
Paper to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, was not in his place. It was 
unfortunate, under all the circumstances, 
that the Bill was brought on, for he 
happened to know that it attracted a 
good deal of attention. He had him- 
self received several letters in regard 
to it; and it was, therefore, to be re- 
gretted that it should be brought on 
at an hour of the night when hon. Mem- 
bers who were interested in the matter 
were absent. As it was highly inconve- 
nient to discuss it in their absence, he 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler.) 


Mr. DODSON: I hope that the hon. 
Gentleman will not press the Motion. 
This Billjis a Bill which is, in the main, 
a Bill to consolidate, and to a slight 
extent to amend, the existing law re- 
lating to alkali works, and, speaking 
generally, the Amendments which are 
proposed by it, are accepted by the al- 
kali manufacturers. The extensions of 
the present law, proposed in the Bill 
are extensions which are founded on 
the Report of a Royal Commission, 
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which reported on the subject some 
time ago. It is essentially a Bill of 
detail, and one which can only be fairly 
considered in Committee. When it 
gets into Committee, my hon. Friend 
the Member for Rochester (Mr. Otway), 
and my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence), can both be heard 
in reference to the question of cement 
works; and, without making any dis- 
tinct pledge upon the subject, I can 
assure my hon. Friends that I shall be 
perfectly ready to pay attention to any 
objections they may have to make on the 
subject. I will only add that if the 
House will now agree, as I trust it will 
have no objection to do, to the second 
reading of the Bill, taking into conside- 
ration the nature of the provisions of the 
measure, I do not intend to take the 
Committee upon it until after the Easter 
holidays. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS : I hope 
my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler) will not press his Motion. I 
am sure the hon. Members who object 
to the provisions of the Bill could never 
have lived in a place where alkali works 
are carried on. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not brought in the mea- 
sure without full consideration. The 
question has been carefully discussed, 
not only by a Committee of the House of 
Lords, but by a Royal Commission ; and 
I believe that the proprietors of alkali 
works are perfectly satisfied with the 
provisions of the Bill. It would be a 
positive injustice to the whole country if 
the Bill were not proceeded with. I hope 
the Motion will be withdrawn. The 
hon. Member who has given Notice of a 
Motion in reference to the Bill ought to 
be here to move it. Ifhe is not in his 
place, it is no reason why the Bill should 
be postponed. 

Eart PERCY remarked that, as a 
Member of the Royal Commission which 
had inquired into the matter, he sin- 
cerely hoped the Bill would be allowed 
to proceed. It was a Bill of an impor- 
tant nature, as far as its provisions 
went, and the provisions themselves were 
of a very moderate character. On several 
previous occasions, in other years, a Bill 
for this purpose had been laid before the 
House. In the last two years a Bill had 
been introduced by the late Government, 
which went a good deal further than the 
present measure; and he thought it would 
be extremely unfortunate if such a mo- 
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derate measure of reform as that which 
was now proposed were not to be 
adopted. They were constantly hearing 
of the difficulties which private Members 
experienced in bringing measures for- 
ward; but he could not see that the Go- 
vernment had any further facilities than 
private Members for bringing forward 
measures that were not of general and 
widespread interest. The present Bill was 
not of general interest,'because there were 
not many parts of the country that were 
much affected by the operation of alkali 
works. He could, however, assure the 
House, from the knowledge and expe- 
rience he had gained by serving on the 
Commission, that the provisions of the 
Bill could not be seriously objected to, 
even by those whowere acting most in the 
interests of the manufacturers. It would 
really injure no interest, and would be 
of the greatest advantage to many of 
those who were now suffering from the 
nuisances the Bill sought to remove. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
would persevere with the second reading 
of the Bill, and that some real progress 
would be made this Session in remov- 
ing this nuisance. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, in view of 
the feeling which appeared to prevail in 
the House, and the appeal of his right 
hon. Friend (Sir R. Assheton Cross), he 
was willing to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 25th April. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL.—[Lords.] 
(Mr. Dodson.) 
[ BILL 120.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. DODSON said, he had to ask the 
House to read the Bill a second time. 
A Bill had been founded originally on 
the Report of a Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, and had been intro- 
duced into that House on behalf of the 
late Government by the Duke of Rich- 
mond. The Bill, however, on coming 
down to the House of Commons, did not 
pass, the Session being far advanced 
The Bill now before the House, like that 
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introduced by the Duke of Richmond, 
was founded on the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. It was 
introduced by the present Government 
in that House, and was referred to a 
Select Committee, by whom its clauses 
had been discussed and considered. The 
measure was essentially one of detail ; 
and, after it had been read a second 
time, he should ask the House to refer 
it to a Select Committee upstairs to 
go through its clauses. That appeared 
to him to be the best way of deal- 
ing with a subject of the kind. With- 
out detaining the House at length, he 
would simply point out that this was 
an Enabling Bill. It recognized the 
fact that our rivers were so different in 
their character that it was impossible to 
lay down a hard-and-fast line for their 
improvement; and it therefore enabled 
localities to obtain a Conservancy Board, 
adapted in each case to the circumstances 
of their position. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) had 
also introduced a Bill upon the same 
subject, which was one to which he was 
known to have devoted great attention, 
and read a second time. He trusted 
to have the assistance of his hon. Friend 
upon the Select Committee, and there 
might be found proposals in his mea- 
sure which could with advantage be in- 
corporated with the present Bill. Re- 
minding the House that after it had 
been referred to a Select Committee 
there would be opportunity for going 
fully through the clauses in Committee 
of the Whole House, he asked the House 
to agree to the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’’—( fr. Dodson.) 


Mr. A. H. BROWN pointed out that 
throughout the country very great con- 
fusion existed as to the areas of jurisdic- 
tion and authority of River Boards. He 
was perfectly awarethat a great difficulty 
would be found in endeavouring to con- 
solidatea greatmany existing powers; but 
the suggestion he had to make presented 
the least possible difficulty. There were 
at that time many River Boardsthrough- 
outthe country, specially charged withcer- 
tain duties in connection with the fisheries 
of their respective rivers. They had 
powers relating to the preservation of 
those fisheries ; and, in certain cases, to 
the removal of river obstructions. The 
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Bill before the House would therefore 
create, in some cases, a double jurisdic- 
tion by the constitution of new Boards. 
Thus, one authority being constituted 
for the purpose of diminishing floods, 
and the other for the purpose of main- 
taining the fisheries, it required very 
few words to show that they would 
shortly come into conflict with each 
other upon the question of what ought 
to be done on particular rivers. The 
alterationsin connection with rivers neces- 
sary for the purpose of mitigating floods 
must, in some cases, undoubtedly injure 
the fisheries. Therefore, he thought that 
the same authority which was charged 
with the prevention of floods should also 
be charged with the settlement of ques- 
tions relating to the fisheries. He could 
see no reason why the Boards, which it 
was proposed to create under this Act, 
should not undertake the whole of the 
duties in connection with the Salmon 
Acts, and he considered the present time 
a favourable opportunity for carrying 
that plan into effect. He pressed it upon 
the House particularly, because he noticed 
that there had been a Bill introduced in 
the present Session to consolidate and 
regulate the Salmon Laws. The con- 
venience of the House would, he thought, 
be consulted by his not moving at that 
hour the Motion upon this subject stand- 
ing in his name. He should, however, 
move it as an Instruction on going into 
Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. CHAPLIN reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board that, notwith- 
standing he had described this as an 
Enabling Bill merely, it dealt with a 
very important subject, and with interests 
of enormous magnitude. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he did not think that it 
should be read a second time at that 
late hour without any discussion what- 
ever. He should, therefore, move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.”’— 
(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, his 
constituents had suffered greatly from 
floods during recent years. The Bill 
was of enormous importance to the 
country, and he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would persevere in his 
Motion that it be now read a second 
time. 
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Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT re- 
gretted that his right hon. Friend had 
not made a more complete and intel- 
ligible statement with regard to the Bill, 
which was the most important of any 
that had as yet been placed before Par- 
liament. The measure was of enormous 
importance to the owners and occupiers 
of land; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had made no statement as to what was 
contained within its four corners. It was 
a Bill that had never been discussed by 
the House upon its merits, and no op- 
portunity had been given for discussing 
what might and ought to be its provi- 
sions. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Salford that there was a crying evil 
to be dealt with, for he had had meadows 
of his own 23 times under water during 
the year 1879; he was afraid to say how 
many times that had been the case last 
year. During the whole of the time the 
meadows had been worth nothing. He 
said it was impossible to deal with a 
question of such importance at that hour 
(12.30). If the Bill had been reached 
an hour or two sooner, and the right 
hon. Gentleman had made a clearer 
statement showing the scope of the mea- 
sure, there would have been some justifi- 
cation for reading it a secondtime. The 
right hon. Gentleman should have stated 
to the House in what manner he meant to 
deal with canals, mills, weirs, and other 
obstructions which now existed. There 
could be no doubt that great power was 
required to be placed in the hands of 
Conservators, for the purpose of con- 
trolling the great body of water which 
came down in the time of floods; and he 
thought it would have been to the in- 
terest of the whole of the localities con- 
cerned that some statement should have 
been made. He felt certain his right 
hon. Friend would agree with him that 
it was of importance to have a statement 
from a Minister in charge of a Bill, 
setting forth what he intended to do, and 
how far he intended to go. The right 
hon. Gentleman had merely stated that 
the Bill was to be referred to a Select 
Committee ; but it would, in his opinion, 
have been wiser if he had stated what 
its provisions were. 

Mr. MAGNIAC suggested that it 
would be for the convenience of the 
House that the Bill should go to the 
Select Committee, and then come before 
the House in the form in which it was 
intended to be discussed in Committee. 
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His own Bill might be incorporated with 
this measure and form a single Bill; 
and, therefore, the course he proposed 
would, he thought, add to the efficiency 
of the measure. He hoped the second 
reading would not be opposed. 

Mr. PELL trusted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill would con- 
sent to the adjournment of the debate. 
The magnitude of the interests involved 
rendered it impossible to discuss the 
measure with advantage at that hour. 
Of course, he was aware that hon. Mem- 
bers were bound to be in their places; 
still he believed there were many who 
had not anticipated that the Bill would 
come on for discussion that evening. He 
reminded the House that the time of 
Parliament had been occupied hour after 
hour, on former occasions, in discussing 
the very converse of the present question 
—namely, the storage of water. It had 
notlong ago been thecomplaint that there 
was not enough water in the country. 
Since then, however, there had been three 
or four exceedingly wet seasons, and 
great floods had resulted. In his opinion, 
it would be well to defer the considera- 
tion of the Bill until a few months of 
fine weather had removed the impression 
which had been produced by the recent 
downfalls of water. The Bill proposed 
to do what had never been done by any 
Act of Parliament—that was to say, to 
tax people who were not benefited for 
works constructed exclusively for the 
benefit of others. There was a paragraph 
in the Report of the Committee who had 
considered this question to this effect— 

“With regard to the measures which have 
been adopted, of raising rates to meet the ex- 
pense of conservancy, the Committee find there 
is much variance of opinion. The principle in- 
troduced by the Statute of Henry the Eighth, 
and observed ever since, of taxing in proportion 
to the benefit conferred, appears to work un- 
fairly, and to be incapable of application in this 
case.” 

The Bill embodied a principle which 
had never been adopted in England be- 
fore ; and therefore the present hour— 
20 minutes to 1 o’clock in the morning 
—was not a suitable one at which to 
introduce it. If the Government really 
wished the Bill to pass, they would be 
acting wisely if they consented to the 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate, to admit of the Bill being thoroughly 
debated, as Bills of this nature were de- 
bated, upon second reading. The present 
measure involved questions of the utmost 
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moment. They had not heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) any 
statement as to how far it would be in 
the power of the sanitary authority of a 
rural Union at the head or outfall of a 
river to incur enormous expenses under 
the Bill and charge them upon the Union 
rates. It was a dangerous Bill, and it was 
not proper that it should be pressed at 
that time of night. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would consent to the adjournment 
of the debate, in order that they might 
have a fuller statement. He appealed 
to the right hon. Gentleman, in fairness 
and justice to the large interests involved 
—not only in respect to the undrained and 
flooded lands, but to the great districts 
of the country, some of which Mr. Speaker 
represented, the great level of the Fens 
—to allow the merits of the Bill to be con- 
sidered at a proper and convenient time. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he could assure 
the House that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, hisright hon. Friend would never 
have thought of pressing the Bill toa 
second reading at so late an hour; but 
they were told by him, and it was well 
known, that it was intended to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee, and upon 
that very ground they might fairly ask 
the House to agree to the second read- 
ing. The whole of the discussion on the 
second reading might be thrown away, 
on account of the alteration which it was 
possible might be made by the Com- 
mittee upstairs; and when they con- 
sidered the great importance of the sub- 
ject, and how pressing a measure of this 
nature was in every county in England, 
they would see that time would be saved 
if the House agreed to read the Bill a 
second time to-night, in order to allow 
it to be at once referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. His right hon. Friend was quite 
willing to agree that the whole matter 
should be thoroughly discussed on the 
Motion for going into Committee. The 
principle of the Bill might be discussed 
much more advantageously when the 
measure had been considered upstairs ; 
and he trusted, therefore, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), 
and other hon. Members who had sup- 
ported the adjournment of the debate, 
would now agree to the second reading. 
If they took the second reading now, 
and thus enabled the Committee to com- 
mence its sittings immediately after the 
Easter Recess, they would do great ser- 
vice to the country. As to the question 
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of the storage of water, he ought to say 
that when the Bill was introduced in 
the House of Lords it contained a pro- 
vision upon the subject. The clause had 
been struck out by the House of Lords; 
but it was competent for this House, if 
it thought proper, to restore the clause. 
He trusted that, upon the assurance of 
the right hon. Gentleman that the dis- 
cussion upon the whole principle of the 
Bill should take place at a later stage, 
the House would now consent to the 
second reading. His right hon. Friend 
suggested that, a few weeks ago, the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Magniac), which was of a very 
similar nature, was allowed to pass a 
second reading without discussion, on 
the understanding that it should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. Consider- 
ing the very strong feeling which existed 
in every part of the country in favour 
of some such measure as the present, no 
obstacle ought to be thrown in the way 
of the second reading. 

Mr. GORST had never heard a more 
extraordinary argument in favour of the 
second reading of a Bill than that just 
advanced by the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Hibbert). It 
was time the House should put a stop to 
what appeared to be the principle upon 
which the legislation of the country was 
being conducted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment — namely, that of reading 
several Bills, emanating from the Mi- 
nisterial side of the House, a second 
time, on the understanding that they 
were to undergo entire alteration in 
Committee upstairs. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board deprecated any discussion 
on the second reading of this Bill as 
pure waste of time. It was a most 
unsound mode of conducting the legisla- 
tion of the country to argue that any 
discussion which took place onthe second 
reading of a Bill would be quite inap- 
plicable to the Bill which would emerge 
from the Select Committee; but it was, 
nevertheless, a method which the Go- 
vernment had, during the present Ses- 
sion, shown an extraordinary leaning 
towards. Several Bills, upon which the 
Government had carefully avoided pro- 
nouncing any opinion, had been read 
a second time, with the view of having 
them materially altered by Select Com- 
mittees. By this course of conduct he 
presumed the Government meant to 
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please their supporters. It would be 
far better, and more in accordance with 
Constitutional practice, if an important 
measure of this kind underwent discus- 
sion on the second reading, because at 
this stage the views of the House as to 
the principle of the measure were elicited, 
and if it were afterwards referred to a 
Select Committee upstairs that Com- 
mittee would have the views and opinions 
of the House of Commons to guide it in 
the particular way in which they would 
alter the measure. It was quite a new 
thing that Committees upstairs were to 
consider principles of measures; one 
always used to fancy that the principles 
were settled by the House of Commons, 
and that the details were settled by 
Committees. He should certainly sup- 
port the Motion for the adjournment of 
the debate. 

Mr. PUGH said, the Bill contained 
principles of very great importance. The 
creation of a new authority, empowered 
to levy new rates, and to carry out ob- 
jects which had not hitherto been car- 
ried out by such a body, must be looked 
upon with great suspicion and jealousy ; 
and they ought to be assured that the 
Bill was founded upon justice before 
agreeing to its second reading. The 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell) was correct in saying that a 
rate, such as that contemplated, had 
never been levied in England. If he 
had included Wales he would have been 
equally accurate. But the hon. Gentle- 
man was not correct in saying that the 
principle had never been applied. Many 
years ago an Act was passed in respect 
to Cardiganshire, and it contained an 
exactly similar principle to the present. 
A defect, however, was discovered in 
the Bill, and no rate was ever raised 
under it. The present Bill was one 
which ought not to be read a second 
time without a full discussion; and he 
hoped the Government would consent to 
the adjournment. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
74: Majority 38.—(Div. List, No. 174.) 
Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR thought 
the policy of taking the second reading 
of an important Bill on the ground that 


it contained important provisions, which 
should be considered by a Select Com- 
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mittee, was a very dangerous one. Next 
on the Paper to this Bill was the River 
Floods Prevention Bill, which was read 
a second time some days ago on a 
similar representation. At the time that 
Bill was read a second time he had 
thought the system aws one fraught with 
danger, which should not be assented 
to, unless under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. At that hour of the night 
he would not detain the House any 
longer. It was only right that the mea- 
sure should be brought before them at a 
more convenient hour; therefore, he 
would move the adjournment of the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Mr. DODSON: I regret that this 
Motion should be made, notwithstand- 
ing the expression of the opinion by the 
House that this Bill should now be read 
a second time. As regards the discus- 
sion of the measure, the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board has pointed 
out that there will be an opportunity 
for a debate on the Bill as a whole 
on the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee. It would be a great saving of 
time, on a very important subject, if 
the House were allowed to refer it to a 
Select Committee, in order that its de- 
tails may be considered. It is said— 
“This is an important Bill, and ought not 
to be read a second time without a full 
discussion.”’ Well, no one denies that 
it is an important Bill; but what I 
wish to point out is, that it is only an 
Enabling Bill, to enable the localities to 
take the initiative and help themselves. 
It is not a Bill in which the House pre- 
scribes what shall be done in the case of 
any particular river; butitis one which 
enables the inhabitants of a locality, who 
wish to have adequate power to deal with 
a river running through that locality, to 
cause an inquiry to be made by an en- 
gineer and inspector of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. It enables them to 
submit to these officials their own pro- 
posals; and it gives the Local Govern- 
ment Board wide powers, after consult- 
ing with the inhabitants and considering 
their scheme, to embody that scheme in 
a Provisional Order to be submitted to 
Parliament, and referred to a Select 
Committee. The Order will have to 
pass through all the usual stages in 
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Parliament; therefore, as I have said, 
the measure is nothing but an enabling 
one; and, in order that its object may 
be carried out in such an elastic manner 
as to give the necessary facilities to the 
inhabitants of the different localities to 
obtain the powers they desire, it is re- 
quisiteto introduce aconsiderableamount 
of detail. Asitisa Bill of that character 
itis essential that it should be considered 
by a Select Committee. It will be more 
advantageously discussed by the House 
after the clauses have been considered ; 
and I would, therefore, urge the House 
not to treat it as if it were a Bill impos- 
ing legislation on the localities. I must 
oppose the Motion for the adjournment, 
and express an earnest hope that hon. 
Members will assent to the second 
reading. 

Mr. PELL said, that nothing could be 
more unsatisfactory than the proceed- 
ings now going forward in the House 
—namely, discussing such a Bill as 
this by driblets. He and many others 
agreed with the hon. Member (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor), not as desiring to 
obstruct, but as desiring to obtain 
that which they believed to be neces- 
sary—namely, a statement as to the 
novel principles contained in the Bill. 
They had divided the House already, 
and would continue to do it for some 
hours more, on successive Motions for 
the adjournment of the House and the 
adjqurnment of the debate. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite said this was 
an Enabling Bill. It was such—it was 
a measure to enable persons to carry out 
private improvements at the cost of the 
public. Under the guise of a very small 
rate over a large area, it would raise 
considerable sums of money which, after 
all, were likely to fail in effecting the 
purpose for which they were intended. 
According to the view taken by the 
House of Lords, the principle of tax- 
ing the highlands for the water that 
came from their property upon the 
lowlands was a just one; but if that 
apa were admitted—as it would 

e by the second reading of the mea- 
sure—the next step that might be 
taken might be the taxation of the hill- 
lands for the shadow they threw into the 
valleys, and for, in that way, depriving 
vegetation below of the warming influ- 
ence of the sun. The hill-lands might 
be taxed for the purpose of supplying 
the lowlands with artificial heat. One 


Mr. Dodson 
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Sage was no more monstrous than 
the other; and he, therefore, hoped the 
Government would take the debate on 
the second reading in the ordinary way. 
Considering the magnitude of the in- 
terests involved, the Bill should not be 
discussed by driblets, for in that way no 
adequate amount of information would 
be given to the public. He must vote 
for the Motion for adjournment. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD hoped the 
Motion would be withdrawn, because he 
believed that it would be a wise economy 
of time to refer the matter to a Select 
Committee. He was very much sur- 
prised that the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) should object to 
the reference of the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, because he could not forget that 
the late Government had referred every- 
thing to a Select Committee, except their 
foreign policy; and he thought it would 
have been better for the country if they 
had also referred that to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 29; Noes 
69: Majority 40.—(Div. List, No. 176.) 
Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LONG said, no one could depre- 
cate obstruction more than he did; but 
he was aware that there were many hon. 
Members who took a very keen interest 
in this matter who did not know that the 
measure would be pressed on at this 
hour of the morning. He was very sorry 
it was necessary to oppose the action of 
the Government; but he was satisfied 
that in so doing he was not ‘‘ obstruct- 
ing,” in the ordinary sense of the 
phrase. [JZaughter.] Hon. Members 
might laugh ; but they were only anxious 
to obtain their own ends. He and his 
Friends were also anxious to obtain 
their ends. He would move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Long.) 


Mr. DODSON : I will not enter into 
a discussion with the hon. Member as 
to what is and what is not legitimate 
obstruction ; but I would point out that 
we have the half-past 12 o’clock Rule, 
and by that Rule no opposed Business 
can be taken after half-past 12. It ap- 
pears to me that the legislative progress 
of this House is not likely to be very 
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rapid if we are not allowed to proceed 
with opposed Business which actually 
comes on before half-past 12. There 
is a Notice of Opposition against the 
secondreading, which would have pre- 
vented that stage being taken had that 
hour been reached; but the Govern- 
ment are entitled to endeavour to get 
the Bill read a second time, coming on 
at the time it has, and are not open to 
the charge of wishing to ‘ rush” the 
Bill through. A majority of two to one 
have twice expressed a desire to go on 
with the Bill; but I have no wish to 
take advantage of that, and I will, 
therefore, consent to the adjournment 
of the debate. The Government will, 
however, put it down again for to- 
morrow, considering it a Bill of a cha- 
racter which should be proceeded with. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
hardly been quite fair in his reference 
to the motives of hon. Members in 
objecting to proceed with the second 
reading of the Bill that night. It had 
been generally understood that it was 
the intention of several hon. Members, 
whose constituents were very much more 
interested in the matter than those of 
the hon. Member for Salford, to take a 
debate on the second reading; and he 
did not think it was quite fair of the 
right hon. Gentleman to treat the Bill 
as one of a comparatively second rate 
character. It was, or ought to be, one 
of the most important Bills of the Ses- 
sion ; and a debate on the second reading 
would not only be valuable in itself, but 
would be valuable to the Committee to 
which it was proposed to refer the Bill. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR men- 
tioned that the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had stated his intention to take 
some Votes in Committee of Supply to- 
morrow, if the debate on the Motion 
that the Speaker should leave the Chair 
closed early. It was proposed now that 
this Bill should also be put down, and 
he wished to ask whether the Govern- 
ment still proposed to take Votes in 
Committee ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
replied, that that would depend on the 
hour. There were no very important 
Motions on going into Supply, and if 
they were disposed of at a reasonable 
hour it would be desirable to make 
some progress with Supply ; and, there- 
fore, Supply would be put down. 





Mr. PELL asked whether evidence 
would be taken by the Committee on 
this Bill, or whether the Bill would be 
gone through without evidence? 

Mr. DODSON repeated that it was 
proposed that the Committee should go 
through the clauses of the Bill, the Bill 
being founded on the Report of the 
Select Committee which had gone into 
the whole question. 

Mr. GORST thought it was desirable 
to have a distinct understanding as to the 
Business to be provided for to-morrow, 
as the reply of the Secretary to the 
Treasury left that open to doubt. It 
was understood that if the discussions 
on going into Supply closed at an early 
hour the Civil Service Estimates would 
be taken. Was it now to be understood 
that the Committee would be closed at 
an early hour to enable this Bill to be 
brought on, or would the Committee be 
continued till the usual time, in order 
that the Government might make pro- 
gress in obtaining Votes in Supply ? 

Mr. DODSON said, his noble Friend 
(Lord Frederick Cavendish) had stated 
that whether any Votes would be taken 
or not would depend on the hour. The 
length of time the House would con- 
tinue in Committee must depend on what 
appeared to be the convenience of the 
House. 

Mr. PELL asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would say at what time 
the Bill would be taken ? 

Mr. DODSON replied, that he should 
bring it on at whatever hour he could. 

Eart PERCY thought it desirable 
that the House should understand whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would 
bring the Bill on at an hour when he 
could make a statement, and which 
would give time for discussion on the 
second reading, because, otherwise, the 
House would be in the same position as 
it then was. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Br1 127.] 
(Mr. Staveley Hill, Mr. Monckton.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he had allowed the second reading 
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of this Bill to stand over, because of the 
Bills of the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin), and the hon. Member 
for North Devon (Sir Thomas Acland), 
which were discussed a few days ago. 
But since then he had put it down for 
second reading, because, in his judgment, 
it emodied the same principle as the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire. 
What it did was to provide that every 
tenant should have the same amount of 
compensation as under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, and that for that purpose 
he should, on giving his notice of claim, 
state whether he claimed under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, or under an 
agreement, if he had one, or under the 
Lincolnshire custom, which was sche- 
duled in the Bill. He had added a pro- 
viso with reference to any landlord hav- 
ing any loss in consequence of a written 
agreement. He understood that the 


Bill was not opposed, and he hoped the | 


Honse would allow it to be read a 


second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Staveley Hill.) 


Mr. BRAND thought it would be 
very unreasonable at such a time of 
night to enter upon a discussion of this 
important measure. It was a measure 
which dealt with tenantright, and wasthe 
first real application of tenant right to 
this country ; and although it might be 
a desirable measure, he could not con- 
sent to enter upon a discussion of it at 
that hour, and he therefore moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR seconded the 
Motion, and, observing that the hon. 
Member had appealed to some arrange- 
ment with the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire, said he was no party to 
that ; and if the second reading had been 
put down for the day with the other 
Bills on the same subject he should 
have opposed it. It was an extremely 
bad specimen of an extremely bad Bill; 
and, while he did not know what prin- 
ciples it embodied, it violated altogether 
the principle of freedom of contract. It 
did that in a striking manner, and all the 
more striking because it contemplated 
other agreements besides those under 
the Act of 1875, and, at the same time, so 
arranged that whenever a tenant dis- 
liked an agreement he might treat it as 
null and void. 


Mr, Staveley Hiii 
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| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HUr. Brand.) 


CotoneL RUGGLES - BRISE con- 
sidered it hardly fair to object to the 
| second reading of this Bill after it had 
| been decided to refer the Bills of the 
| hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire and 
| the hon. Member for North Devon toa 
Select Committee. The principle of this 
Bill was the same, and, that course 
having been adopted, it was unfair to 
offer any opposition to the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. CHAPLIN demurred to the 
supposition that the principle of this 
Bill was the same as that of his Bill, 
which he had submitted a few days ago. 
| In his Bill he offered three alternatives, 
| either one of which might be accepted 
| by landlords and tenants upon agree- 
| ment. As he understood, this Bill offered 
no alternatives; but left it open to a 
tenant to break an agreement when he 
thought fit. He could not accept the 
statement that the principle was the 
same; but he did not intend to oppose 
the second reading. 





Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 54; Noe1: 
Majority 53.—(Div. List, No. 177.) 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS’ NAMES BILL. 


Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Monday 23rd May. 

Ordered, That the Knights of the Shire do 
prepare lists of the Christian and surnames of 
Commissioners for executing the Land Tax Acts 
for their respective counties. 

Ordered, 'That Members for cities, boroughs, 
and places having Commissioners executing 
exclusive jurisdiction within the same under 
the said Acts, do prepare similar lists of Com- 
missioners for executing the said Acts within 
such cities, boroughs, and places respectively. 

Ordered, 'That the Members for other cities, 
boroughs, and places do prepare similar lists of 
Commissioners for executing the said Acts for 
the counties in which such last-mentioned cities, 
boroughs, and places are respectively situated. 





BRIDGES (SOUTH WALES) BILL. 


On Motion of Viscount Emtyn, Bill to enable 
county authorities in South Wales to take over 
and contribute towards certain Bridges, and to 
remove doubts as to the liability to repair the 
Highways over and adjoining certain Bridges 
which have been rebuilt, ordered to be brought 
in by Viscount Emiyn, Sir Harpince Girrarp, 
Mr. Hussey Vivian, Mr. Henry A.wen, and 
Mr. Pueu. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [ Bill129.] 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 
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South Africa— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 1st April, 1881. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Bint — Committee — 
Report—Local Courts of Bankruptcy (Ire- 
land) (56). 


SOUTH AFRICA— THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—WITH- 
DRAWAL OF TROOPS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp LAMINGTON: I wish to ask 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies Questions of which I 
have given him private Notice—namely, 
what is the number of troops now under 
orders to return from South Africa; 
whether Sir Garnet Wolseley acted on 
his own responsibility when he sent 
home a portion of the forces under his 
command, or under instructions from 
the Government; and what is the pro- 
bable force it is intended in the future 
to retain in South Africa ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: In 
answer to the first Question of my noble 
Friend I will read a statement of the 
exact number of troops at present in 
Natal and the Transvaal, and the orders 
which have been given. My noble 
Friend appears to be under some mis- 
conception as to troops having been 
ordered from the Cape, as he will see 
from my statement that certain regi- 
ments on their way have been directed 
not to proceed, and no regiments have 
been withdrawn. When the agreement 
with the Boers was concluded by Sir 
Evelyn Wood there were in Natal and 
the Transvaal eight regiments of Infan- 
try, two regiments of Cavalry, and three 
batteries of Artillery. The numbers we 
have decided on retaining there for the 
present are 10 regiments of Infantry, 
four regiments of Cavalry, and three bat- 
teries of Artillery, with other branches 
of the Service, making altogether a force 
of about 12,000 men. What has been 
done in consequence of the conclusion of 
the arrangement with the Boers is to in- 
tercept two Infantry regiments on their 
way from the Mediterranean, and one 
on its way from Ceylon—three alto- 
gether—and a battery of Artillery on 
its way from this country. On the other 
hand, we have strengthened the gar- 
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rison at the Cape by one more battalion. 
There are thus 12 regiments of Infantry, 
four regiments of Cavalry, and four bat- 
teries of Artillery in the two South Afri- 
can commands, besides Engineers, Army 
Service Corps, and Army Hospital Corps. 
The answer to the second Question of 
the noble Lord is that I have not been 
able since I received his letter to ascer- 
tain the precise instructions that were 
given to Sir Garnet Wolseley; but I 
feel absolutely certain that he could not 
have sent home regiments at his own 
discretion, but must have had the usual 
orders sent him from home. As it will 
be interesting to the noble Lord to know 
what regiments were sent home by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, I will read a state- 
ment on the subject. There were sent 
home one regiment of Cavalry—the 17th 
Lancers—two garrison batteries of Ar- 
tillery, and 10 regiments of Infantry. 
Four regiments of Infantry which re- 
mained in Natal and the Transvaal, 
and were there at the time of the out- 
break; a Cavalry regiment also re- 
mained; but it had been partly, or almost 
entirely, withdrawn at the time of the 
outbreak. I think that is a complete 
statement with reference to all that has 
been done. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
What are the dates at which the troops 
were sent home by Sir Garnet Wolseley? 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY: I can- 
not tell the exact dates. They were 
sent home after the Zulu War. The 
last Question of the noble Lord (Lord 
Lamington), as to how many troops we 
may be obliged to retain in South 
Africa, is one I cannot answer. That 
must, of course, depend entirely on cir- 
cumstances, and it would be perfectly 
impossible for me to give any opinion 
whatever on the subject at the present 
time. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
SLAVERY. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTIONS. 


Lorpv BRABOURNE said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies a Question of which he had given him 
private Notice. He very much regretted 
that indisposition should have prevented 
him from addressing their Lordships in 
the course of the Transvaal debate last 
night. He wished to know whether his 
noble Friend could refer to any Parlia- 
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mentary Paper, or to any Paper that he 
proposed to lay upon the Table, which 
would corroborate the statement he had 
now twice made during the present 
Session that the system of slavery has 
ceased to exist amongst the Transvaal 
Boers during recent years? On Feb- 
ruary 21 he might observe that he 
called their Lordships’ attention to 
this matter; and he thought that he 
then laid before them an unbroken 
chain of evidence that slavery had 
existed in the Transvaal from the first 
trekking of the Boers in 1834 down to 
the year 1877, when annexation took 
place. He (Lord Brabourne) had quoted 
from authentic documents which had all 
been laid before Parliament—he had 
quoted the solemn Resolutions of the 
Natal Legislature in 1868, the opinions 
of British officials as late as 1875 and 
1876, and the continuous complaints of 
the Native tribes—one in December, 
1876, only three or four months before 
the annexation—wherein they said— 
‘The Boers treat us like money, they 
sell us and our children.’”’ No answer 
had been made to that speech, which he 
attributed to no merit of his, but to the 
fact that he had quoted from authentic 
documents which it was impossible to 
answer. On the other side, there stood 
only the statement of his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Kimberley), unsupported 
at present by any reference to any 
Papers in their Lordships’ possession. 
It was a matter of great importance, for 
this reason. For several months past 
certain itinerant orators had been going 
about the country endeavouring to excite 
sympathy for the Boers, and advocating 
the independence of the Transvaal. This 
he (Lord Brabourne) supposed was what 
his noble Friend would call awakening 
the conscience of the country. Hitherto, 
he believed, they had had comparatively 
little success ; but it might be different 
if their denial of the existence of slavery 
among the Boers received the impress 
of the authority of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. He (Lord 
Brabourne) was very ready to defer to 
the opinion of his noble Friend, if 
that opinion could be shown to be 
founded upon authentic documents; and, 
therefore, he asked him, in justice to 
himself and to all who took an interest in 
this question, whether such documents 
did actually exist, and whether he could 
refer their Lordships to any Papers 


Lord Brabourne 
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which justified his opinion. He also 
wished to ask a Question upon another 
point—namely, whether there was any 
foundation for the report in the daily 
papers that the British troops had been 
driven into Pretoria, and that those who 
did this were assisted by reinforcements 
from Potchefstroom, and aided by the 
two guns captured at that place? He 
need scarcely say that if this were so 
it constituted another primd facie case 
against the Boers of having violated 
the conditions of the armistice; but 
upon this point he would express no 
opinion until the information was before 
their Lordships, and he merely asked 
whether such was in the possession of 
the Government? He should like to know 
also whether, upon the re-establishment 
of the South African Republic, it would 
be called upon to repay the whole or 
any part of the £100,000 voted by Par- 
liament when we annexed the ‘Trans- 
vaal and found the Exchequer empty ; 
and also whether they would repay any 
portion of the war with Secocoeni and 
with the Zulus, which, if not actually 
undertaken in consequence of the an- 
nexation, had, at least, given the Re- 
public its only chance of existence, 
by subduing its two most powerful 
enemies ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: As to 
the Question of what is due from the 
Transvaal State to this country, that 
will be considered by the Royal Com- 
mission. The question of a contribu- 
tion by the Transvaal to the Zulu War 
most certainly will not be considered by 
the Commission. I think that a de- 
mand of a contribution from the Trans- 
vaal towards the expenses of that war 
would be most extraordinary and un- 
justifiable. With regard to the re- 
ported attack on Pretoria, I have seen 
the Press telegram to which the noble 
Lord has referred; but Her Majesty’s 
Government have no information what- 
ever on the subject. As to the Question of 
the existence of slavery in the Transvaal, 
I can only say that, so far asI know, all 
the Papers relating to the subject have 
been presented to the House. I am not 
aware of the receipt of any other Papers 
since those which have been laid on the 
Table. The noble Lord asks whether I 
can refer to Papers which would confirm 
the statement made by me last night, 
that during the last few years slavery 
had practically ceased to exist in the 
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Transvaal Republic? I have before 
stated to your Lordships that it might 
have existed in some remote districts ; 
but if your Lordships refer to the Papers 
of 1875, you will find a very interesting 
Memorandum, delivered to Lord Car- 
narvon in June of that year by the late 
President of the South African Re- 
public, who was then in this country. 
The following is an extract from that 
Memorandum of President Burgers :— 


vil a tae However good the intention of the 
Government, experience soon proved that some- 
thing more is required in a country than good 
laws in order to prevent evil practices, and with 
their best endeavours the Government could not 
always prevent abuses of the apprenticeship 
system. As the different parties, however, in 
course of time gradually amalgamated, and law 
and order were better established, the cause 
which produced those unfortunate apprentice- 
ships—namely, war and its evil consequences, 
gradually became of less force, and the evil 
subsided in proportion. These facts not being 
understood or known gave rise to the mis- 
apprehension which has thrown the stain of 
slavery upon the Government of the South 
African Republic. Ina late inquiry made by 
that Government to ascertain the truth of this 
accusation, it was found that not a single in- 
stance could be named in which slavery was 
carried on in the Republic with the sanction of 
the Government. No doubt, as is always the 
case in new and sparsely populated countries, 
the intentions of the Government were frus- 
trated, and, in spite of all precaution, the system 
of apprenticeship in many cases was abused. 
Since the memorable civil war of 1865, how- 
ever, in which the Pretorius party finally 
triumphed, such abuses have been fairly put 
down.” 


Of course, if Lord Carnarvon had con- 
sidered it necessary to deal with the 
question of slavery in the Republic, 
having that Memorandum before him, 
he would have drawn attention to it ; 
but on the 15th of June, 1875, he wrote 
this despatch to Sir Henry Barkly— 


‘¢ Sir,—I enclose a copy of a very interesting 
Memorandum, which has been prepared at my 
request by President Burgers, an the present 
condition of the Natives in the South African 
Republic. 

“T have received this communication with 
much satisfaction, indicating, as it does, a dis- 
position to adopt those sound and humane prin- 
ciples of Native government without which the 
agreement on a common policy would be im- 
possible; but as to which 1 entertain the hope 
that a complete and satisfactory understanding 
may be arrived at in the conference which I 
have proposed in my despatch of the 4th of 
May. “Tam, &e “CARNARVON.” 


It would appear from that despatch that 
there was then no question of slavery, 
and that Lord Carnarvon acquiesced in 
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the Memorandum of President Burgers. 
My noble Friend (Lord Brabourne) 
shakes his head. I know that there was 
the system of apprenticeship, and the 
Government of the South African Re- 
public admitted that there had been 
abuses of that system; but the same 
system exists also in the Cape Colony. 
After the war in the Transkei complaints 
were made when the late Government 
was in Office of the way in which it was 
applied; but I never heard that they 
asserted that slavery was allowed in the 
Colony. I maintain that I was quite 
justified in saying that slavery, in the 
true sense of the word, had practically 
ceased to exist in the Transvaal. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : Do 
I understand the noble Earl to say 
that he relies on the Memorandum from 
which he has quoted to prove that 
slavery did not practically exist in the 
Transvaal during the later years of the 
Republic? Is this the only proof he has 
of that, in contravention of all the facts 
and testimony on the other side ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: What 
I say is, that the President presented the 
Memorandum to Lord Carnarvon, who 
pratically acquiesced in its truth, and 
that there is no evidence in the Colo- 
nial Office during the last few years of 
the existence of slavery. I have asserted 
that slavery had practically ceased in 
the South African Republic, and this 
assertion has not been disproved. 

Lorp BRABOURNE reminded his 
noble Friend, that when he brought this 
subject forward on a former occasion he 
quoted from Reports made by resident 
British officials in 1875 and 1876, which 
stated distinctly that slavery did exist. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not say that there were no individual 
instances of White slavery ; but what I 
do say is, that no system of slavery such 
as that described last night, when it was 
said that we were turning hundreds of 
thousands back intoslavery, existed in the 
later years of the Transvaal Republic. 


LOCAL COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 56.) 
(The Lord O’ Hagan.) 
COMMITTEE. 

House in Committee (according to 
order). 

Loxp DENMAN referred to the ope- 
ration of the 16th and 17th clauses as 
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preferable to the short time in which 
Parliament dealt with the abolition of 
the Chiefships and Divisions of Courts, 
without dealing with the patronage. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the arrangement with regard to the 
abolition of the Chief Judgeships of the 
Common Pleas and Exchequer Divisions 
of the High Court of Justice had thus 
far proved successful, and that the 
Courts had never been freer from 
arrears than since that arrangement had 
been adopted. 


Bill reported without amendment; and 
to be read 3° on Monday next. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That no Private Bill brought from 
the House of Commons shall be read a second 
time after Tuesday the 14th day of June next: 

That no Bill originating in this House autho- 
rising any inclosure of lands under special re- 
port of the Inclosure Commissioners for Eng- 
land and Wales, or confirming any scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales, shall be read a first time after Thursday 
the 7th day of April next: 

That no Bill originating in this House con- 
firming any provisional order or provisional 
certificate shall be read a first time after Thurs- 
day the 7th day of April next: 

That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons authorising any inclosure of lands 
under special report of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners for England and Wales, or confirming 
any scheme of the Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales, shall be read a second time 
after Friday the 17th day of June next: 

That no Bill brought from the House of 
Commons confirming any provisional order or 
provisional certificate shall be read a second 
time after Friday the 17th day of June next: 

That when a Bill skall have passed this House 
with amendments these orders shall not apply 
to any new Bill sent up from the House of 
Commons which the Chairman of Committees 
shall report to the House is substantially the 
same as the Bill so amended : 

Ordered, That the said orders be printed and 
Published, and affixed on the doors of this House 
and Westminster Hall. (No. 58.) 


House adjourned at half past Five 


o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


Lord Denman 
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Western Railway Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 1st April, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—New Writs Issuep—For St. 
Ives, v. Sir Charles Reed, knight, deceased ; 
for Northampton Borough, v. Charles Brad- 
laugh, esquire, who, since his election, has 
vacated his seat in Parliament by sitting and 
voting in this House without having taken 
and subscribed the oath prescribed by Law. 

Private Brit (dy Order)—Second Reading— 
London and South Western Railway. 

Pustic Brus—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) * 
[130]. 

Report—Inclosure Provisional Order (Beamsley 
Moor) * [112]; Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Langbar Moor) * [111]. 

Third Reading—Local Government (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders (Clonakilty, &c.) * [103], 
and passed. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—or91 


LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL (by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. W. B. BEACH, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that it was a Bill which proposed 
various projects for the improvement of 
the South Western Railway system in 
various parts of the country; but, as 
most of them were practically unopposed, 
it was not desirable that he should 
trouble the House with any detail on 
the subject. It was sufficient to say 
that the projects in question were con- 
sidered essential for the good working 
of the line in future. But there was 
one portion of the line which proposed 
to give increased accommodation between 
Surbiton, Cobham, and Guildford ; and, 
to a considerable extent, the Bill in that 
respect would be in competition to the 
line proposed by another Bill, the second 
reading of which received the sanction of 
the House yesterday, and which had been 
referred to a Select Committee. All that 
he now asked was that the House would 
consent to the present Bill being referred 
to the same Committee, so that there 
might be a full opportunity afforded for 
judging of the merits of the measure. 
The only objection to the second reading 
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of the Bill, so far as he was aware, was 
on account of some interference with 
a common land. It was pointed out 
yesterday that it would be extremely 
difficult to touch the county of Surrey 
at all without interfering in some way 
with commons. So far as the present 
line went, from Surbiton to Cobham 
and Guildford, it only proposed to inter- 
fere with two commons. Goose Green 
would not be interfered with at all; but 
Ockham Common, and Great and Little 
Bookham Common, would be interfered 
with to a certain extent, although the 
interference would be very small indeed. 
There was no act of severance what- 
ever, but the line would merely skirt 
these commons; and the Company gave 
an undertaking that the same amount 
of land that was taken away from the 
common in one direction should be 
added to it in another. Therefore, he 
was bound to say that, as far as this 
portion of the line went, there was very 
little substantial objection on the score 
ofthe commons. But, with regard to rail- 
road number two, which proposed to go to 
Leatherhead, there was also, no doubt, 
some interference with common land; 
but the same course was proposed to be 
taken by the Company who were pro- 
moting the Bill. As he had already 
stated, it would be difficult to make that 
or almost any other line in the county of 
Surrey without interfering with common 
lands to some extent; but, at the same 
time, there was this to be said in regard 
to the second part of the scheme, that 
the common which it was proposed to 
interfere with was situated on very low 
land, a great deal of it being upon 
marshy ground. The portion of the 
common through which the proposed 
line would pass was upon land that 
was of a particularly low and marshy 
description. That the interference with 
the common land was not great was 
proved by the fact that the majority 
of the inhabitants of the district, 
and of those who possessed the com- 
mon rights, had presented a Petition 
to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department in favour of the line being 
made—because, as they said, it would 
tend to promote good drainage, and 
render the rest of the common more 
useful for other purposes. There was, 
therefore, a strong feeling in the neigh- 
bourhood in favour of the line being 
made, provided that when the sanction 
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of Parliament was given to it, or before 
that sanction was given, an undertaking 
was given by the Railway Company that 
they would abide by the decision of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment as to the execution of such works 
in the nature of planting, draining, or 
providing accommodation for getting 
from one side of the line to the other, 
as he, or any other properly constituted 
authority, might prescribe. Such an 
undertaking might, he thought, be ex- 
tended to any other commons which the 
Railway Company might desire to touch. 
Such an undertaking would, he thought, 
render any interference with common 
land much less injurious than it might 
otherwise be; and, considering that the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood were 
in favour of the Bill, he did not think 
the objections which were raised against 
it, on the ground of its interference with 
common lands, was an objection of a very 
valid description. All the promoters 

asked was that the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee upstairs, so 
that there might be a full opportunity 
afforded of considering it and deciding 

it upon its merits. What they desired 
was that the Committee, to whom a Bill 

upon the same subject had already been 

referred, should also have the present 

measure referred tothem. Such a Com- 

mittee would have an ample opportunity 

for judging of the merits of the respec- 

tive schemes, and of arriving at a fair 

and impartial decision. He begged, 

without further preface, to move the 

second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Ur. W. B. Beach.) 


Mr. BRYCE, who had a Notice on 
the Paper of his intention to move that 
the Bill be read a second time on that day 
six months, said, the reason why he had 
given Notice of a Motion for the rejec- 
tion of the Bill on the second reading 
was that the measure proposed to in- 
flict very serious and permanent injury 
on some of the most valuable Surrey 
commons. It proposed altogether to 
interfere with five of them; and as 
regarded two of the five, it would 
take no less than 11 acres, and would 
not only intersect and sever them, but 
would most prejudicially affect pieces of 
scenery which were among the most 
beautiful in the county of Surrey. The 
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case against the Bill in respect of these 
commons was so strong that, if the matter 
rested merely on that point alone, he 
would feel much confidence in asking 
the House to reject the Bill. He was, 
however, bound to say that the matter 
did not rest there. There was another 
scheme before the House for the con- 
struction of a railway in this district. 
The Guildford, Kingston, and London 
Railway Bill was discussed yesterday, 
when the House gave it a second read- 
ing, and sent it to a Select Committee. 
It might be said, with some force, that, 
under those circumstances, it would be 
unfair that the rival scheme of the Lon- 
don and South Western Railway Com- 

any should not be referred to a Select 
Sanatibes at the same time; and, 
therefore, he did not think it right that 
he should press his opposition to the 
Bill. At the same time, he believed 
that the decision of the House yester- 
day was not arrived at in any spirit 
of indifference to the preservation of 
these commons, but because large con- 
cessions were proposed to be made by 
those who brought the measure forward, 
and because the House believed that if 
the suggested improvements were made 
the railway would be useful in the way 
of opening up the common lands in 
Surrey for the recreation and enjoyment 
of the great masses of the people of 
London. He should certainly insist upon 
his opposition to the present Bill, if 
it were not for the fact that the two 
schemes which had been submitted to 
the House ought, in fairness, to be 
heard and tried together. He was 
fortified by the speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
W. B. Beach) in the supposition that 
the South Western Railway Company 
were also ready to do something to re- 
move the objections which those who 
were interested in the preservation of 
commons took against the Bill. At 
the same time, he thought he ought to 
say that if the present measure passed, 
and came back to the House containing 
provisions so objectionable as those 
which now appeared in it, it would 
be the duty of those who valued these 
commons for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people to offer to the measure 
the most strenuous opposition on the 
third reading. He certainly hoped, if 
the Bill was read a second time now, 
that such provisions would be inserted 


Mr. Bryce 
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in it as would render it unnecessary to 
take that course on a future stage. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—270o— 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — OUT-DOOR 
RELIEF TO WIVES OF PRISONERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
following paragraph in the ‘“ Daily Ex- 
press”’ of 21st March :— 


“ At the meeting of the Ballina Guardians 
on Saturday, 19th March, the relieving officer 
presented an application from Mrs. Daley, of 
Crossmolina, the wife of Thomas Daley, who 
was last week arrested and lodged in Kilmain- 
ham. It was shown that she had five children, 
the youngest being an infant of one month, and 
that she had fifteen acres of land in cultivation. 
The clerk said the Act provided for the granting 
of out-door relief. The Board finally decided 
on granting 3s. 6d. per week ; ”’ 


and, whether, in view of the fact that 
the family are deprived of the father’s 
help to work their holding, the Govern- 
ment could influence the Local Govern- 
ment Board to take steps to have the 
grant increased, say to a pound a-week ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the Local Government Board 
would take care that if the Guardians 
thought this woman ought to receive 
extra out-door relief, that the necessary 
order should be given empowering them 
to grant it. The Local Government 
Board had no power to order the Guar- 
dians to give out-door relief beyond 
what the Guardians thought right, and 
the grant might be given either in food 
or fuel. 

Mr. HEALY asked, whether he was 
to understand that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had already communicated 
with the Board of Guardians on the 
subject ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that his information stated that they 
had; but there appeared to be some 
doubt as to whether the Board had power 
to make the grant. The Local Govern- 
ment Board would take care, if the 
Guardians had power to give the out- 
door relief, so far as the order required 
was concerned, there would be no diffi- 
culty. 
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ORDNANCE SURVEY—THE NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF HERTFORD. 


Mr. ABEL SMITH asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, When the 
Ordnance Survey of the parishes adjoin- 
ing the town of Hertford will be com- 
pleted ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in reply, 
said, the Survey had been completed 
with reference to the parishes in ques- 
tion, and might be obtained in the 
Survey Department. 


SOUTH AFRICA—SEKU U I. 


Mr. SUMMERS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to the condition of Seku- 
kuni, and as to the kind of treatment 
that he has received during his imprison- 
ment at Pretoria ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I regret, Sir, 
that we have no information about Seku- 
kuni’s life in Pretoria; but as soon as 
communication with that place is re- 
established, we will call for a Report. 


AFGHANISTAN (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) 
—YAKOUB KHAN AND ABDUR RAH- 
MAN. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether an op- 
portunity will be given to the people of 
Candahar of expressing their preference 
between the Ameer Yakoub Khan, now 
a prisoner in India, and Abdur Rahman, 
previous to the town and district being 
handed over by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the latter; and, whether, as 
Her Majesty’s Government have de- 
clared their intention of refraining from 
further interference with the domestic 
politics of the Afghan people, the impri- 
soned Ameer, Yakoub Khan, will be 
forthwith set at liberty and enabled 
to return to his country and suppor- 
ters ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, it had been considered 
proper, at the end of the year 1879, by 
the then Government of India that Ya- 
koub Khan, upon his abdication, should 
be transferred to India. He was not, 
as stated, a prisoner, but was kept there 
under surveillance. There was no in- 
tention of, in any way, assisting in his 
return to Afghanistan. While the Go- 
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vernment had, as stated in the Question, 
declared theirintention, asfaras possible, 
to refrain from further interference with 
the domestic politics of the Afghan peo- 
ple, they had also declared their intention 
to assist, if possible, in the restoration of 
a settled Government in Afghanistan. 
Certainly they had no intention of taking 
a step which would have the result of 
increasing the calamities from which 
Afghanistan was suffering. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—KIL- 
MAINHAM GAOL — THE PRISON 
FARE. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that the persons 
detained in Kilmainham under the Coer- 
cion Act have come to a resolution to use 
only the prison fare; and, if he will give 
instructions for a better kind of bread to 
be supplied to them than that of which 
he has been sent samples ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, with 
respect to the last part of the Question 
of the hon. Member, I may say that I 
did receive a sample of bread; but, as 
no letter accompanied it, I could not tell 
who it came from. With regard to the 
first part of the hon. Member’s Question, 
I have to say that I have seen a state- 
ment to that effect in the newspapers. 
I do not know whether it is true or not, 
and it is not my business to inquire. As 
regards the second part of the Question, 
all I can say with respect to it is, that if 
there is reasonable ground of complaint 
as to the bread, or any other article of 
food, [have not the slightest doubt that, 
on its being represented either to the 
doctor or to the Governor of the Prison, 
it would be inquired into. 


MUTINY ACTS—CORPORAL PUNISH- 
MENT. 


Sir JOHN HAY asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, like all other 
male subjects of Her Majesty, are liable 
to corporal punishment, if convicted of 
committing offences punishable under 
the 7 and 8 Geo. 4; 14 and 15 Vic.; 
24 and 25 Vic.; and 26 and 27 Vic. ; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have any intention of repealing 


these Acts? 
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Cartan PRICE, before the Ques- 
tion was answered, wished to know, 
Whether the punishment of the pil- 
lory had not been abolished as a relic 
of a barbarous age, and whether 
the proposal to attach a soldier to the 
tail of a cart was not equally bar- 
barous ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, the right 
hon. and gallant Admiral had uninten- 
tionally added to the labour of answer- 
ing the Question by not giving any 
chapters, and so rendering it necessary 
to refer to many hundreds of Acts of 
Parliament. He (the Attorney General) 
supposed the offences punishable under 
the statutes would be acts of violence, 
and his answer to the first portion of the 
Question would be in the affirmative— 
that Members of Parliament, in common 
with all other persons, were equally 
liable to corporal punishment. He 
was not aware that any Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government had any 
apprehension that in consequence of 
the existence of these laws, any Mem- 
bers of Parliament were likely to be 
subjected to corporal punishment; and 
he did not understand that there was 
any intention to repeal them. He did 
not know whether the putting of the 
Question had any reference to legis- 
lation affecting our soldiers and sailors ; 
but the Government had no intention of 
repealing the Acts mentioned in the 
Question, because they did not see any 
analogy between garotting and the 
offences against Army and Navy discip- 
line. In reply to the Question of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Devon- 
port (Captain Price), he could see no such 
connection between the pillory and the 
summary punishment now proposed in 
the Army as would render the latter a 
violation of the Act which abolished the 
pillory. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR asked, Whe- 
ther it was not a fact that Acts existed 
for Ireland allowing the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment and other barbarous 
punishments for crimes other than those 
in the Act referred to? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) suggested that the hon. 
Member should give Notice to his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General for Ireland. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR thereupon 
addressed his Question to the latter. 
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Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I understand 
the hon. Member to ask, are there Acts 
in force in Ireland providing corporal 
punishment? Yes; there are. 


AFRICA, WEST—THE GOLD COAST. 


Mr. SUMMERS asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther there is any foundation for the 
statement of the Gold Coast correspon- 
dent of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,’’ to 
the effect that the Lieutenant Governor 
has demanded from King Mensah an 
indemnity of 500 ounces of gold in order 
to recoup to some extent the expenses 
incurred in the recent war preparations ; 
and, whether it is intended, as stated by 
the same correspondent, that a demon- 
stration of the Colonial forces shall take 
place at Prahsue ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, neither of 
these statements is confirmed by any in- 
formation which has reached Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—THE BUDGET 
STATEMENT. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, What is the 
estimated rate of exchange for 1880-81 
in the recent Budget Statement of the 
Government of India; and, if he will 
lay the Budget Statement upon the 
Table of the House as soon as it arrives 
from India ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the rate of exchange estimated in 
the present year is 1s. 8d. I may men- 
tion that the average price paid for the 
Secretary of State’s Bills during the year 
which has just expired has been within 
a very small fraction of that amount. 
There will be no objection to lay the 
Budget Statement on the Table as soon 
it is received. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS). 


Sm JOHN KENNAWAY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, What is the 
total strength of Her Majesty’s Forces 
of all arms now serving in Natal and 
the Transvaal; and, whether, in view 
of the state of affairs subsisting there 
at present, the Government will con- 
sider the advisability of delaying the de- 
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parture of troops from thence until 
the Royal Commission has made its 
Report ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Baronet, I have to inform him that 
he is entirely in error in assuming, as the 
second part of his Question does, that 
we are withdrawing troops from South 
Africa. When the peace negotiations 
were concluded, there were in Natal and 
the Transvaal eight regiments of In- 
fantry, two of Cavalry, and three bat- 
teries of Artillery. The number which 
we have decided to retain there for the 
present is ten regiments of Infantry, four 
of Cavalry, three batteries of Artillery, 
and other branches of the Service, mak- 
ing up a force of above 12,000 men. 
What we have done in consequence of 
the conclusion of the arrangemets is to 
intercept two Infantry regiments on their 
way from the Mediterranean, one on its 
way from Ceylon, a battery of Artillery 
on its way from this country, and some 
drafts. On the other hand, we have 
strengthened the garrison at the Cape 
by another battalion. There will be 
thus 12 regiments of Infantry, four of 
Cavalry, and four batteries in the two 
South African commands, besides Engi- 
neers, Army Service, and Army Hospital 
corps. 

Str JOHN KENNAWAY asked, whe- 
ther any regiments had been sent from 
Natal ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : I have stated that 
we have intercepted two regiments from 
the Mediterranean, neither of which had 
arrived at its destination, one from Cey- 
lon, which had reached Durbana few days 
after the negotiations had taken place, 
and a battery of Artillery which had 
arrived at St. Vincent. But the forces 
in South Africa have been increased by 
the regiments I have mentioned. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked, if the in- 
tercepted regiments were on their way 
home ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: One is on its way 
home, another is relieving a regiment 
from the Mediterranean which will come 
home, and a third has gone back to 
Ceylon, which is its present station. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS asked, whe- 
ther the 7th Hussars were to be brought 
home ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; I forget 
how many squadrons have actually 
arrived; butthe whole regiment will be 
retained. 
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SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(STATISTICS)—NATIVES AND EURO- 
PEANS. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether, having regard to the proposed 
delimitation of the boundaries of the 
Transvaal, it would be possible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to include in the 
next issue of South African Papers a 
map showing the number of Natives and 
Europeans residing in the several dis- 
tricts of the Transvaal ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to say that we 
cannot give such a map in the next South 
African Paper, which is nearly ready ; 
but we will in a subsequent one give a 
map which will show what we believe to 
be the numbers. 


ARMY — MILITARY OPERATIONS IN 
THE TRANSVAAL—DESPATCH OF 
FORCES. 


Coronet NORTH asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is the case 
that certain Regiments which ought to 
have gone to the Transvaal were not 
sent in consequence of the notorious 
incompetency of their commanding offi- 
cers ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I saw this state- 
ment in a weekly paper ; but lam happy 
to say that it is absolutely without foun- 
dation. I am much obliged to my hon. 
and gallant Friend for asking me the 
Question. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
JOSEPH B. WALSH. 


Mr. T. P. O’?CONNOR asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Under 
what statute Joseph B. Walsh, at pre- 
sent detained in Kilmainham Prison, 
could be sentenced, if convicted of the 
charge of which he is now said to be 
reasonably suspected, to seven years’ 
penal servitude or three years’ imprison- 
ment; and, whether the statute applies 
to England ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): The sentence 
would be under the statute 1 & 2 Will. 
IV. c. 44, s. 6, if imprisonment were 
awarded in the punishment of the offence, 
or under that enactment and the 20 & 21 





Vict. c. 8, if it was a sentence of penal 











servitude. The former Act does not 
apply to England. The latter is, of 
course, applicable to the whole United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Is the first 
Act which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman mentioned one of those known 
as the Whiteboy Acts? 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Yes. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I beg to 
give Notice that I shall, on Monday, 
ask Mr. Attorney General for Ireland, 
Whether the offence of which J. B. 
Walsh is said to be reasonably sus- 
pected, and for which he is liable to 
be detained in Kilmainham Prison for 
18 months, would not, if committed in 
England, come under the picketing sec- 
tion of the Conspiracy Act, and if the 
maximum penalty for that offence is 
not three months’ imprisonment, and if 
the Whiteboy Acts, under which J. B. 
Walsh would be liable to the heavy 
sentences mentioned by the Attorney 
General for Ireland be not one of those 
statutes which, among other barbarous 
penalties, enforce periodic floggings ? 


THE CENSUS, 1881—THE HOUSE- 
HOLDERS’ SCHEDULES. 


Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether there is any objection 
to delivering the Census papers to the 
enumerators in a sealed envelope ; and, 
what directions have been given to pre- 
vent the papers in question being used 
for the gratification of private curiosity ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, there is no ob- 
jection to the delivery of Census sche- 
dules to the enumerator in a sealed 
envelope, other than the delay and 
trouble which the opening will cause. 
The enumerator, in order to carry out 
his instructions, must examine the sche- 
dules and see that the required particu- 
lars are properly entered. Among the 
illiterate classes, the enumerator, it is 
found, has himself to fill up 50 per cent 
of the schedules. With regard to pri- 
vacy, the apprehension of individuals 
that the contents of the schedule will 
become known in the neighbourhood is, 
I think, unfounded. The enumerator is 
for this purpose a Government officer, 
and page 20 of his book of instructions 
contains this warning to hin— 

“You will bear in mind that the house- 
holders’ schedules are to be regarded as of a 
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confidential character, it being expressly stated 
upon each that the facts will be published in 
general abstracts only, and strict care will be 
taken that the returns are not used for the grati- 
fication of private curiosity. It will be highly 
improper, therefore, for any Census officer to 
give publicity to any portion of their contents, 
or to allow them to be examined by any 
unauthorized persons for any purpose what- 
ever.” 


CRIMINAL LAW—ARREST OF THE 
EDITOR OF ‘“‘THE FREIHEIT.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If he will state 
under what Law or Statute the editor 
of the ‘‘ Freiheit”’ newspaper was ar- 
rested, deprived of his watch, money, 
bank book, and letters; and under 
what Law or Statute the police were 
authorised in forcibly ejecting the com- 
positors from the premises, seizing the 
keys, and locking up the house ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JAmzs): Sir, the editor of Zhe 
Fretheit newspaper was arrested under 
a warrant issued by Sir James Ingham ; 
that warrant was granted upon sworn 
information that an indictable offence 
had been committed, and was a perfectly 
legal warrant. I am informed by the 
police authorities that upon his arrest 
the defendant voluntarily divested him- 
self of all property on his person. He 
was requested to retain possession of it, 
but declined to do so, wishing a friend 
to hold the articles for him. The police 
then took possession of the articles, 
which are, I believe, with a slight ex- 
ception, correctly described in the noble 
Lord’s Question. The watch, money 
(amounting to £2), and a loan, not bank, 
book have been restored to the accused 
person. No one was forcibly ejected 
from the premises. When a person is 
arrested on a criminal charge the police 
doubtless would, in the execution of 
their duty, take possession of any docu- 
ments or property from which evidence 
bearing upon the case might reasonably 
be expected to be obtained. It is neces- 
sary for the administration of justice 
that this should be done. If the police 
exceed their duty in this respect, anyone 
injured would have a right of action. 
The room which was occupied by the 
accused has been temporarily locked up 
for the sake of the protection of his pro- 
perty; but the rest of the house and the 
workshop are occupied. 
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CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS — THE 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ACT, 
1868, AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS AND CORRUPT PRAC- 
TICES ACTS, 1879 AND 1880—THE RE- 
PORTED BOROUGHS. 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked Mr. 
Attorney General, If he can state what 
prosecutions he has instituted or intends 
to institute against persons reported to 
have been guilty of corrupt practices by 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into corrupt practices at the last general 
election ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he had 
considered the desirability of instituting 
legal proceedings upon the Reports of 
seven of the Bribery Commissions. 
In the case of Knaresborough it was 
not suggested that any prosecutions 
should be instituted. Inthe cases of 
Canterbury and Chester, although the 
Reports were silent on the subject, the 
Commissioners had reported officially 
to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department and himself that they pur- 
posed granting certificates of indem- 
nity to all persons whom they had ex- 
amined; and as all who were impli- 
cated in corrupt practices were examined, 
everybody was protected from prose- 
cution. In the case of Gloucester, the 
Commissioners stated that certificates 
had been, or would be, granted to all, 
except one or two, who, however, could 
not be prosecuted. The Boston Com- 
missioners reported that corrupt prac- 
tices had been committed by certain 
persons whom they had refused to 
examine, and, as the evidence appeared 
sufficient to support a prosecution, pro- 
ceedings had been instituted against 
them and also against four persons for 
perjury. The Macclesfield Commission 
had reported that two persons, whom 
they had not examined, had been guilty 
of corrupt practices, and proceedings 
would be taken against both. In the 
case of Sandwich, nine persons were 
scheduled as guilty of corrupt practices 
and unprotected by certificates; but the 
Commissioners had since intimated that 
two of them, Mr. Wylie and Mr. Ginnell, 
had been placed in the schedule by 
mistake, and’ it was intended to give 
them certificates of indemnity. The 
evidence against the other seven per- 
sons was under consideration, with a 
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view to taking proceedings against such 
of them as the evidence would justify. 
Perhaps the House would allow him to 
give an explanation with reference to a 
statement that all the persons ordered 
to be prosecuted in the Boston case en- 
tertained one particular political opinion. 
On reading the evidence he thought that 
was the fact; but he hoped he might 
be allowed to explain that the question 
who should be prosecuted must be go- 
verned by the Report of the Commis- 
sioners. To the names given by the 
Commissioners he could not add one, 
nor had taken one away. He had, 
practically, but little discretion in the 
matter, and he was sure the House 
would believe that the question of the 
political views of any individual had not 
in the smallest degree influenced him. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS inquired 
what course it was proposed to take 
with regard to those gentlemen who 
were scheduled as guilty of corrupt 
practices, and who happened to be jus- 
tices of the peace ? 

Mr. ONSLOW asked what course 
would be taken in the case of aldermen 
and town councillors reported as having 
been guilty of bribery? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, that the 
question, so far as it affected justices 
of the peace, was peculiarly within the 
province of the Lord Chancellor, who 
had already, in the case of two Commis- 
sions, had the names of justices of the 
peace brought before him, and after 
reading the evidence affecting them, 
his Lordship thought it right to call 
upon them to show cause why their 
names should not be moved from the 
commission of the peace. As far as he 
knew, it was the intention of the Lord 
Chancellor to adopt the same course 
with regard to every scheduled justice 
of the peace. With regard to alder- 
men and town councillors, they were an 
elected body, and the only way of deal- 
ing with members of that body who 
were scheduled as guilty of corrupt 
practices was by special legislation. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: In the 
event of aldermen or town councillors 
acting as justices of the peace by virtue 
of their office, will the Lord Chancellor 
have power to prevent them so doing ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he 
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would be a mayor, who acted as a 
magistrate for his term of office, and 
ex officio for one year after; and if 
it should turn out that such a person 
was scheduled, he would call the atten- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor to the case ; 
but he doubted his power to interfere in 
such cases. 


STATE OF IRELAND—SPEECH OF MR. 
DILLON AT THURLES. 

Mr. WARTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following language, re- 
ported to have been used by the honour- 
able Member for Tipperary in a recent 
speech at Thurles :— 

“He warned them to keep up the system of 
hunting down the land grabber, and pulling down 
land grabbing—to let the land grabber know 
that, no matter what Mr. Justice Fitzgerald or 
Lord Justice Fitzgibbon might say, he would 
be Boycotted and Boycotted worse than ever 
he was before Coercion; ’”’ 
and, whether it is the intention of the 
Government to take any steps in respect 
of such language ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had been furnished with an official 
report of the language used by the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) on 
the occasion referred to, and he had 
seen other reports, but no report similar 
to that given in the Question, which 
differed very materially from the official 
report. 


ARMY—HALF-PAY CAPTAINS. 


Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther, looking at the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, he would provide 
that captains who, through their regi- 
ment being disbanded or being com- 
pulsorily placed on half-pay, had not 
attained the rank of major, should not 
be retired at 42 years of age without 
some special consideration, such as an 
extension of time equal to that lost by 
such disbandment or compulsory half- 
pay, and that the same advantages 
should be given as have been given to 
other purchase officers ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I cannot hold 
out any expectation to my hon. and 
gallant Friend that I shall be able to 
make any change in the existing Regu- 
lations so far as they affect captains on 
half-pay who have been placed there 
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either permanently or, some years ago, 
without any right or prospect of re-em- 
ployment. But there may possibly be 
some cases of the latter, with which I 
am not acquainted, deserving inquiry ; 
and, without holding out any hops in 
the matter, I have directed the subject 
to be carefully looked into by the Com- 
mittee now sitting. 


CENTRAL ASIA—ADVANCE OF THE 
RUSSIANS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
letter in the ‘‘ République Frangaise ” 
of March 14th, from its correspondent in 
Central Asia, in which he affirms the 
accuracy of his previous statements with 
regard to the rapid advance of the 
Russian railway from the Caspian to- 
wards Herat, and especially to the fact 
stated by the correspondent that no ob- 
stacle now intervenes to prevent its im- 
mediate completion throughoutthe whole 
of the Akhal region, and that measures 
are being taken by the Russian com- 
manders to dominate Khorassan and 
secure the trade of Herat; and, whe- 
ther under these circumstances Her 
Majesty’s Government will complete 
the British railway to Candahar, in 
order to prevent the whole trade of 
Afghanistan, Norther Persia, and the 
Turcoman Country from falling to Rus- 
sia? Before the noble Lord replied to 
the Question, he would ask permission 
of the House to read two extracts. 
[‘*No, no!” | They were extracts from 
the article in question, and they were 
of great interest and importance. [ ‘‘Oh, 
oh!”] And if it was necessary for him 
to obtain the privileges of a Member of 
that House, he would conclude by making 
a Motion. { Laughter, and ‘‘ Oh, oh!’ | 
He would not read those extracts until 
he obtained a fair hearing. [‘‘ Order, 
order!’?] Heshould conclude by moving 
the adjournment of the debate. The cor- 
respondent complained that his state- 
ments—[ Loud ertes of ‘‘ Order! ’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
proposes to put the Question of which 
he has given Notice. He is not entitled 
to enter into any extraneous matter, ex- 
cepting so far as may be necessary for 
making his Question plain. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: That 
is precisely my object, Sir. These ex- 
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tracts are not extraneous, but are made 
from the correspondent’s letter, and 
they will make the Question perfectly 
lain. I have refrained from putting 
them on the Paper, because they would 
occupy so much space; but I am quite 
able to read them within five minutes. 
I am within my right in asking to read 
them. [Cries of ‘‘Name him!” and 
Laughter. | 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST: Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to Order. I would ask 
you, Sir, if any Member of this House 
is entitled, when he asks a Question, to 
read an extract from a written document 
which will occupy five minutes in read- 
ing ? 

itn. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is entitled to do so, if the extracts are 
necessary to make the Question clear. 
I must say, however, that the Question 
of the hon. Member on the Paper 
appears to be quite plain, and it re- 
quires no elucidation with regard to 
matter of fact. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: If I 
understand you, Sir, to rule that Iam out 
of Order in reading these extracts, I shall 
not do so; but, at the same time, I wish 
to protest against the way in which, the 
moment I rose, and before I had the 
opportunity of saying two words—[ ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” and cries of ‘Name him!” |—I 
wish to protest, Sir, against the man- 
ner-——~ 

Mr. AtpErmMan LAWRENCE: Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to Order. I wish to 
ask whether it is in Order for any hon. 
Member to protest against your deci- 
sion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not understand 
the hon. Member to protest against my 
decision. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I am 
not protesting against your decision, Sir, 
but against the organized interruption 
from the other side of the House. [ Op- 
position cheers.| It has been too common 
of late with the Party opposite. I 
wish to ask you finally, Sir, whether 
these extracts, which are very impor- 
tant, and will only take a very short 
time to read, and which are necessary to 
illustrate my Question, are out of Order? 
I wish to ask, distinctly, whether I am 
out of Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must inform the 
hon. Member that it appears to me the 
Question which he has put on the Paper 
is quite plain. The document which he 
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proposes to read seems to me to be un- 
necessary. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: In 
deference to your wishes, rather than to 
your ruling—[ Loud ories of ‘‘ Order!” 
and “ Name him! ’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that he must act upon 
his own responsibility ; but I am bound 
to tell him that his reference to certain 
Papers seems to be unnecessary to make 
his Question clear. The Question is per- 
fectly plain. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I shall 
not read the extracts then, Sir. What 
I meant to say was, that I understood 
you to express a wish rather than a 
ruling ; I did not mean that I would not 
obey your ruling. I protest, Mr. Speaker, 
against this organized interruption, 
which prevents me from enjoying the 
rights and privileges of a Member of 
this House. From the first moment 
that I opened my mouth, and before a 
word was heard, I have been subjected 
by the Radical Benches below the Gang- 
way to a deliberate clamour, instances 
of which have been too common in the 
House of late. I shall refrain from 
reading these extracts, not owing to that 
interruption—for, if necessary, I am 
prepared to remain here till I am heard 
—but solely in deference to your wishes. 
I beg now to ask the noble Marquess 
the Question which stands in my 
name. 

Tue Marquzss or HARTINGTON : 
I regret very much that the hon. Mem- 
ber should not have had an opportunity 
of reading the statements he has referred 
to. I am of opinion, however, that the 
Question which he asks is perfectly plain 
without them. I think that, on a former 
occasion, he called the attention of the 
House to the statements of the corre- 
spondent of The République Frangaise, and 
it is, no doubt, perfectly correct that the 
correspondent, in a subsequent state- 
ment, affirmed the substantial accuracy 
of the statement he previously made. 
As to our information on the subject, 
the information which has been received 
by the Foreign Office is that Zhe Golos 
published a telegram of the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, stating that the railway had been 
extended in the direction of Akhal a 
distance of 106 versts, or about 75 miles. 
I am not aware that there is any obstacle 
to the continuance of the railway through 
the Akhal territory; but Iam not aware 
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that the Foreign Office is in possession 
of any information which leads us to 
suppose that measures are being taken 
by the Russian commanders to dominate 
Khorassan and secure the trade of Herat. 
In regard to the latter part of the Ques- 
tion, Her Majesty’s Government have 
not any intention of completing the rail- 
way to Candahar for the purpose of pre- 
venting the trade of Afghanistan, North- 
ern Persia, and the Turcoman country 
from falling to Russia. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Mr. 
Speaker, I shall, at the earliest possible 
moment, bring this question again before 
the attention of the House. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—BLOCK- 
ADE OF PRETORIA. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
begged to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies a Question, of 
which he had given him Private Notice 
—namely, Whether his attention has 
been called to certain telegrams which 
have appeared in the morning papers to 
the effect that— ‘The Boers around 
Pretoria, having been reinforced by the 
beseigers of Potchefstroom with the two 
guns captured at that place, have re- 
pulsed a sortie of the British garrison, 
pursuing them into the fort and in- 
flicting upon them considerable loss?” 
He wished to ask whether the Govern- 
ment have received any information cor- 
roborating that statement; and, if so, 
whether they will state what instructions 
have been sent to Sir Evelyn Wood on 
the subject? If no such information 
has been received, he would like to 
know whether the Government will tele- 
graph as to the accuracy of the state- 
ment ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, no such 
information has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government ; but I understood from my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War, that he has to-day received a 
telegram from Sir Evelyn Wood, who 
makes no reference to the circumstance 
reported in the newspapers. Therefore, 
we assume that he has received no infor- 
mation of the kind; for he surely might 
be expected to mention such an event, if 
it was known to him. I presume there 
will be no difficulty in telegraphing to 
him to inquire into the matter. 
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SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask a Question of which I have 
not given private Notice. It is very 
desirable, Sir, that the course of the 
Government in respect to the Transvaal 
should be discussed in this House on 
an early day. It is the intention of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) to give Notice of a Motion on 
the subject; but it would clearly be 
desirable, before any such Motion was 
discussed, that the House should be in 
possession of all the information which 
the Government can communicate to 
Parliament. As I understand, the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies stated 
last night that the Instructions he is 
about to address to the Commissioners 
are likely to contain fuller informa- 
tion than it has been possible to give 
hitherto by telegram, and will deal with 
the whole policy of the Government. I 
wish to ask, When those Instructions 
will be laid on the Table of the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will commu- 
nicate with my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Kimberley) on the subject. I have to 
a certain extent discussed the Instruc- 
tions with him, and, undoubtedly, there 
are parts of those Instructions which 
it will not be convenient or desirable, 
having regard to the interests of the 
Public Service, to lay before Parliament; 
but I will confer with him to see what 
further we can lay on the Table, with 
the view of giving fuller information to 
the House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked, whether it was expected to receive 
full despatches from Sir Evelyn Wood 
of all that had passed from the time he 
was appointed to the supreme command 
in South Africa to the date of the pre- 
liminaries of peace with the Boer 
Leaders ; and, if so, whether they would 
be laid at once on the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This, also, has 
been a matter of communication between 
me and my noble Friend, and I hope 
that before the Easter Recess we shall 
be able to communicate to the House 
fuller information which will have been 
received by mail. 

Stir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked, whether the Government would 
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communicate by telegraph with the 
authorites at the Cape in reference to 
the reported outrage at Pretoria ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had always 
been chary of telegraphing to inquire as 
to the truth of reports in newspapers, of 
which they had had no official intima- 
tion; and in every case but one where 
he had done so the reports proved to be 
inaccurate. He had received telegraphic 
despatches from the General command- 
ing of as late a date as the telegram 
contained in the newspaper referred to ; 
but the matter had attracted so much 
attention in the House that he should, 
within half-an-hour, telegraph to Sir 
Evelyn Wood for information regard- 
ing it. 


STATE OF IRELAND—EVICTIONS IN 
THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


Mr. SEXTON gave Notice that, on 
Monday, he would ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the accounts in the newspapers of the 
evictions taking place in the West of 
Ireland since the passing of the Coercion 
Act; and, whether, in view of that state 
of things, pending the introduction of 
the measure to strengthen the legal 
position of the Irish tenant, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will continue to use 
the armed forces of the Crown to assist in 
perpetration of barbarities of that kind ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that he would be surprised if the state- 
ments referred to by the hon. Member 
were correct; if so, the matter should be 
inquired into. He would send the Ques- 
tion over to Ireland to-night for inquiry, 
and if the hon. Member would put in 
on Tuesday, he would give as full an 
answer as he could get. 


STATE OF IRELAND — THE LAND 
LEAGUE MEETING AT MIDDLETON, 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he has received any 
further information as to the riot at 
Middleton on the 21st ultimo; and, 
whether he is prepared in the circum- 
stances to forbid a general meeting of 
the Land League which has been adver- 
tised for next Sunday ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
there could be no doubt that on the 21st 
ultimo there was a disturbance at the 
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emai alluded to in the Question of the 
on. Member; but the report in the 
newspapers was somewhat exaggerated. 
As to the meeting, the Irish Govern- 
ment, so far as he was aware, had not 
got positive information as to whether it 
was to be held on Sunday or not; and 
they certainly had not got such informa- 
tion as would warrant them in prohibit- 
ing it. He stated yesterday that the 
borough of Middleton was in a disturbed 
state, aud a special meeting of the 
Council in Ireland was held to-day for 
the purpose of proclaiming that barony 
and the rest of East Cork. 


POOR RATE (METROPOLIS) —GRAY’S 
INN. 
Mr. GRAY (for Mr. Arruur O’Con- 


! wor) asked the President of the Local 


Government Board, If he can state what 
sum was recovered last year by the 
Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn from 
the tenants of their Inn on account of 
Poor’s Rate, and what amount was paid 
by the said Society to the parish in 
which the said Inn is situate for and in 
respect of the same ? 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, all I can say in 
reply to the Question is that Gray’s Inn 
now forms part of the Holborn Union, 
and that the amount of Poor Rates 
raised in respect of the property within 
the limits of the Inn for the year ended 
March 25, 1880, was £980. 


AFGHANISTAN—GENERAL SIR FREDE- 
RICK ROBERTS’S MARCH—VOTE OF 
THANKS. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, Whether the 
Government had yet come to a determi- 
nation to propose a Vote of Thanks to 
General Sir Frederick Roberts and the 
Army under his command for their gal- 
lant and memorable march from Cabul 
to Candahar? When he last put the 
same Question, the noble Marquess said 
he was only waiting for despatches from 
India on the subject. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I hope very shortly to be able to state 
what the views of the Government are 
on this subject; but until I can name a 
day on which I can bring forward such 
a Motion, it is no use of giving an answer 
on the subject. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, whether the 
Government intended to propose any 
Vote of Thanks at all? 
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Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: | Mr. Bradlaugh must be considered a 


If the hon. Member will give me Notice 
of the Question, I will answer it. 

Mr. ONSLOW: I beg to say that I 
will repeat the Question on Monday. 


FRANCE—THE FORTHCOMING MONE- 
TARY CONFERENCE IN PARIS. 

Mr. PULESTON asked, Whether itis 
true that the Government have decided 
not to send a Representative to the forth- 
coming Monetary Oonference in Paris ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that he was unable to give a positive 
reply. When he last heard on the sub- 
ject the question was not closed. The 
hon. Member knew that the invitation 
which was sent us entirely pledged us 
to bi-metallism. 


MOTION. 
=—xorfior—— 
PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. BRAD- 

LAUGH)—NEW WRIT FOR THE BO- 

ROUGH OF NORTHAMPTON. 

Moved for— 

“New Writ for Northampton Borough, — in 
the room of Charles Bradlaugh, esquire, who, 
since his election, has vacated his seat in Par- 
liament by sitting and voting in this House 
without having taken and subscribed the oath 
prescribed by Law.”’—(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
before that question was decided, the 
House ought to hear from Her Majesty’s 
Government what was their opinion upon 
that matter. Hon. Members would pro- 
bably remember that some time ago his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) gave Notice of 
a similar Motion to that just made by 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Labou- 
chere), and afterwards objected to Mr. 
Bradlaugh presenting Petitions on the 
ground that he had vacated his seat by 
reason of his having sat and voted in 
that House without having taken and 
subscribed the Oath or Affirmation re- 
quired by law. At that time, if his (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross’s) memory served him 
correctly, the hon. and learned Attorney 
General stated to the House that the 
matter was still sub judice, and that al- 
though it was true that one of the learned 
Judges of the High Court of Justice had 
decided against Mr. Bradlaugh, that as 
long as it was open to that Gentleman 
to appeal against that decision to the 
Court of Appeal, no new Writ could be 
issued, and that, until it was decided, 




















Member of the House. He wished to 
ask the hon. and learned Attorney 
General how the position of the case, 
as it stood at the present moment, dif- 
fered from that which it occupied when 
that statement was made? As he un- 
derstood the matter, Mr. Bradlaugh had 
still the right to appeal to the House of 
Lords, and was indeed appealing, or 
had expressed his intention of appealing, 
to that House. It might be said that 
Mr. Bradlaugh intended to appeal to the 
House of Lords against one part only of 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal— 
namely, that which related to the right 
of a common informer to bring the action 
against him for penalties without the 
consent of the Attorney General, and did 
not intend to appeal against that part of 
it which related to his right to make an 
Affirmation in lieu of taking an Oath. 
He wished to ask the hon. and learned 
Attorney General whether an appellant 
had the power of appealing against one 
part only of a judgment, without the 
House of Lords being able to go into 
the whole of the judgment appealed 
against? He should like to know from 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
how one point in a cause could still be 
sub judice, while the decision of the Court 
was final with regard to another point 
in it? Unless the hon. and learned 
Gentleman told him to the contrary, he 
should believe that the position of Mr. 
Bradlaugh at the present moment was 
precisely that which he occupied when 
the Law Officers of the Crown declared 
that the matter was still sub judice, at 
the time the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham asked the House not to 
receive the Petition presented by Mr. 
Bradlaugh. As matters had turned out, 
it was a satisfaction to those who had 
thought fit to object to Mr. Bradlaugh 
making an Affirmation, that the Courts 
of Law had determined, hitherto, at all 
events, that their objection was well 
founded; and he thought that the House 
should express their acknowledgments 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Spencer Walpole), who, as Chairman of 
the first Committee appointed to consider 
the question, had, against the opinion 
of several hon. and learned Gentlemen, 
unhesitatingly given his casting vote in 
favour of the law as decided by the 
Courts of Law. In justification of the 
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course they had taken, he could not help 
reminding the House of the Motion 
brought forward by the hon. and learned 
Attorney General on the Committee, 
and supported by the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General in these terms— 

“In the opinion of the Committee persons 
entitled under the provisions of ‘ The Evidence 
Amendment Act, 1869,’ and ‘The Evidence 
Amendment Act, 1870,’ to make a solemn de- 
claration instead of the Oath in courts of justice 
may be permitted to make an Affirmation or 
Declaration instead of the Oath in the House of 
Commons.”’ 

That, he presumed, was the expression of 
the opinion of both those hon. and learned 
Gentlemen, supported, he would admit, by 
lawyers of great authority, among them 
two friends of his own, who had since 
been appointed Judges, the death of one of 
whom the House had recently to deplore. 
An Amendment was proposed by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Preston (Sir John Holker) to leave 
out the word ‘‘may,” and insert the 
word ‘‘cannot;” and the Judges had 
just decided that the word ‘ cannot” 
ought to be inserted in that Resolu- 
tion instead of the word ‘ may.” 
They did not stop there. A second Com- 
mittee was appointed, on which he (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) sat himself, and, 
after a long argument, and a great many 
votes and resolutions, it was decided by 
an enormous majority that Mr. Brad- 
laugh had no right to take the Oath; 
but the Committee recommended that 
should he again ask to make an Affirma- 
tion, he should not be prevented from 
doing so. But that was precisely what 
the Courts of Law now held that he had 
no right to do. The hon. and learned 
Gentlemen the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General, however, voted in both 
Committees in favour of the Resolution. 
The result, so far as the trial had gone, 
therefore, had amply justified the course 
they thought fit to take, and showed 
that they were not so far wrong at that 
time as many supposed them to be. He 
did not know what might happen now, 
until the hon. and learned Attorney 
General gave them his advice upon the 
two points which he had just raised. 
But he thought the House would see 
that they had got into all that difficulty 
from beginning to end by the Govern- 
ment not coming forward in the first 
instance to give the House some advice, 
because that was really what the Prime 
Minister absolutely refused to do. He 
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(Sir R. Assheton Cross) believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster had a very 
firm opinion upon one point only— 
namely, that, as Mr. Bradlaugh had 
been elected by the electors of North- 
ampton, he ought to be allowed to take 
his seat either one way or the other— 
that was to say, either by affirming or 
by taking the Oath. That was, that if 
it was not the law that he could affirm, 
he ought to be allowed to take the Oath ; 
and if, on the other hand, it was decided 
that he could not take the Oath, he ought 
to be allowed to affirm. That would 
certainly be carrying the principle of 
local self-government by the people of 
Northampton a very long way. He was 
not going to enter upon the question 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh, holding the 
opinions he did, ought to be allowed to 
have a seat in that House, because that 
would be a matter for future discussion ; 
but the question was, whether any steps 
should be taken to relieve him, and 
others holding the same opinions, from 
the difficulties in which they found them- 
selves placed? It might be that per- 
sons holding the same opinions as Mr. 
Bradlaugh might present themselves at 
that Table again, openly professing those 
opinions. He sincerely hoped it would 
be a long time before that did take 
place; but if it did take place, as had 
happened in the case of persons not 
only holding no religious opinions, but 
holding religious opinions, the Legisla- 
ture must take cognizance of the diffi- 
culty and deal with it. The Government 
should have come forward and stated 
whether, in their opinion, this Gentle- 
man ought to take his seat, or ought not 
to have a seat. If it required legislation, 
legislation ought to have been proposed ; 
and though he hoped such legislation 
never would be proposed—for, if it was, 
he could promise it his most uncompro- 
mising opposition—yet the Government 
must say one thing or another, when 
they come to the difficulty again, aye or 
no should this Gentleman have a seat in 
the House of Commons. He rose for 
the purpose of asking for the opinion of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
for the guidance of the House, as to how 
they stood now in a position different 
from that which they stood in when he 
himself objected to any question being 
raised as to Mr. Bradlaugh being a 
Member of the House. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it seemed 
to him that in this matter right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite were ex- 
ceedingly difficulty to satisfy. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir. R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) first complained that the Law 
Officers of the Crown gave certain advice 
last year, and now he complained that 
the Law Officers and the Government 
had given no advice on the question 

Mx. W. LOWTHER asked the right 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair, whether 
the hon. Member (Mr. Labouchere), 
having moved for a Writ, was now en- 
titled to speak upon the subject ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was entitled to speak to the Motion 
he had proposed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE resumed, by ob- 
serving that what had happened in Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s case practically amounted 
to this—that lawyers differed, as lawyers 
generally did, the hon. and learned At- 
torney General taking one view and the 
Judges taking a different view. The 


right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) complained that hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on the Ministerial side of the 
House had objected to the course taken 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), when 
he urged—he (Mr. Labouchere) might 


almost say clamorously urged—that a 
new Writ should at once be issued. At 
that time, a decision had been given 
against Mr. Bradlaugh by one Judge. 
Judgment against him had now been 
given by three more Judges; and, in all 
probability, the House of Lords would 
decide the point of law against him. 
The right hon. Gentleman wished to 
know what course Mr. Bradlaugh would 
take in the matter. He must ask the 
right hon. Gentleman not to look at the 
matter from a purely legal point of view. 
Mr. Bradlaugh had been sued by Mr. 
Clarke as a common informer. He 
(Mr. Labouchere) was authorized by 
Mr. Bradlaugh to say that he fully ac- 
cepted the law laid down by the Court 
of Appeal as to his position in that 
House ; but upon the minor issue, whe- 
ther Mr. Clarke had a right to sue 
without suing through the Crown, and 
whether the penalties were to go to Mr. 
Clarke, Mr. Bradlaugh wished to take 
the opinion of the House of Lords. 
Whether or not Mr. Bradlaugh would 
be obliged technically to submit the 
whole matter to the House of Lords he 
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knew not; but, assuming that Mr.Brad- 
laugh would be, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
was authorized by Mr. Bradlaugh to 
engage that he would in no case raise 
the point as to his right to sit in that 
House. That being so, it seemed very 
desirable to move for a Writ instead of - 
waiting for a year, until the House of 
Lords had settled the appeal, because, 
as he understood, hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House would op- 
pose Mr. Bradlaugh’s sitting and voting 
in that House during that year. He 
spoke not only for Mr. Bradlaugh, but 
also for the electors of Northampton ; 
and he thought it would be most unfair 
to the electors to deprive them for a 
year of one of their Members because 
one of the Gentlemen whom they elected, 
on being declared to have vacated his 
seat by one Court of Appeal, chose to 
appeal to the House of Lords. Let 
the Writ be issued at once. The people 
of Northampton claimed that they had a 
right to be represented by two Mem- 
bers in the House of Commons. If one 
of those whom they had elected was not 
entitled to sit, then they demanded the 
issue of a new Writ. Under these circum- 
stances, he appealed to the Leader of 
the Opposition—was it necessary to drag 
the House through another of those un- 
happy Bradlaugh debates? The elec- 
tion might be got over before the Easter 
holidays, and then hon. Gentlemen and 
right hon. Gentlemen would have an 
opportunity of considering what course 
they would take should Mr. Bradlaugh 
be re-elected. It was not for him (Mr. 
Labouchere) to express an opinion as to 
whether he would, or would not be, re- 
elected. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that, having 
had some experience in these questions, 
he hoped the House would proceed care- 
fully in the present resistance, because 
he was quite sure that, while there was 
a general desire not to inflict any avoid- 
able hardship upon Mr. Bradlaugh, the 
House was in danger of being placed in 
a very complicated position. Mr. Brad- 
laugh wished to continue his appeal 
against the penalties he had incurred for 
having sat and voted in the House with- 
out having taken the Oath, or made the 
Affirmation permitted in some cases in 
lieu of the Oath. The law declared the 
penalty to be the avoidance of his seat, 
he being disqualified. Let the House, 
then, consider its position, if it con- 
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sented to the issue of this Writ whilst 
an appeal to the House of Lords was 
pending. What assurance could the 
House have that the House of Lords 
would allow Mr. Bradlaugh to raise 
only the issue relating to the penalty ? 
He (Mr. Newdegate) submitted that 
the House of Lords could scarcely, 
was not likely to do so. It seemed 
impossible to adjudge the penalty 
without testing the offence. In illus- 
tration of what he was saying, per- 
haps the House would permit him to 
quote a short extract from an authority 
which was generally recognized in that 
House—namely, the work of Sir Erskine 
May On the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, 
and Usage of Parliament. Sir Erskine 
May adduced the case of Baron Roths- 
child, who remained a Member of the 
House, without attempting to sit or vote 
in the House; but, when wishing to 
attend, sat below the Gangway for 
several Sessions, and he served on Com- 
mittees, without rendering himself liable 
to the penalty. At page 203 of his 
work, Sir Erskine May used this ex- 
pression— 





“Tt is usual for Members, who have not yet 
taken the Oath, to sit below the Bar, and care 
must be taken that they do not inadvertently 
take a seat within the Bar, by which they 
would render themselves liable to the penalties 
and disqualifications imposed by the statute.” 


Now, he (Mr. Newdegate) held that the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), who had made this Motion, 
was not acting fairly by his consti- 
tuency, if he had not informed them 
thatdisqualification followed the penalty, 
and that, if they elected Mr. Bradlaugh 
again, he would be still more incapable 
of taking his seat within the Bar of this 
House without incurring penalties and 
disqualifications than before the issue 
was tried at law. This information 
might not reach or be understood by the 
constituency before the Election. In 
fairness, therefore, as he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) thought, to the constituency of 
Northampton, the House ought not to 
issue the Writ while an appeal was 
pending in the House of Lords on the 
question which it had pleased Mr. Brad- 
laugh to raise. The constituency ought 
not to be placed in the position of being 
tempted to elect a man who could not 
sit, and who, it might be, meant to use 
the Election for the purposes of future 
agitation. He put it, then, to the House 
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whether it was prepared to lend itself, 
by deciding on the issue of the Writ, to 
an agitation against the law, when the 
clear course for Mr. Bradlaugh to take 
was to await the result of his appeal to 
the House of Lords? He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) hoped the House would forgive 
his interposition ; because, as one of the 
oldest Members of the House, he felt 
that the course proposed, this premature 
issue of the Writ while an appeal was 
pending, was a course scarcely worthy 
of the House of Commons. If Mr. 
Bradlaugh chose to abandon his appeal, 
he (Mr. Newdegate) did not see what 
could prevent his presenting himself 
again to the constituency of North- 
ampton. The issue which the consti- 
tuency would have to try in that case 
would be clear; and he repeated that he 
hoped that the House would not lend 
itself to that which appeared to him to 
be an indirect mode of propagating an 
agitation; and he, for one, deprecated 
the idea of the House of Commons 
lending itself to any such contrivance. 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
had asked what was the difference in the 
position of matters now from their posi- 
tion when the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) interfered with 
respect to the presentation of a Petition 
by Mr. Bradlaugh, and had given Notice 
of his intention to move that a Writ be 
issued for the election of a Member for 
Northampton. When the matter was 
before discussed, the decision of the 
Court of First Instance was that Mr. 
Bradlaugh was not entitled to sit and 
votein that House. But Mr. Bradlaugh 
claimed the right belonging to every suitor 
of asking a Court of Appeal to decide 
whether the judgment of the Oourt of 
First Instance was right or not. The 
House would remember that, in connec- 
tion with the subject, the example was 
given of a person, who might have had a 
decision against him in an action of 
ejectment and wished to appeal, would 
not be deprived of his estate until a 
Court of Appeal pronounced upon the 
matter. That was the right then claimed 
on Mr. Bradlaugh’s behalf. He had 
appealed, and the decision of the Court 
had gone against him; and Mr. Brad- 
laugh now said that he was satisfied 
with the decision that had been come to. 
[‘*No, no!” |] He said he was satisfied 
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so far as the decision given as to his 
right to sit and vote in that House, a 
matter which was perfectly distinct from 
the right of the informer to sue. He 
was willing to give up his seat, and that 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
should determine the right. Thesecond 
question which he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to ask was, whether, if 
this case went to the House of Lords 
upon Mr. Bradlaugh’s appeal, the House 
of Lords could determine only the second 
part— namely, as to the right of the 
common informer to sue, or whether the 
case would not be decided upon both 
issues. Without hesitation, he (the At- 
torney General) wouldsay that the House 
of Lords would be entitled to determine 
only one point, and could determine only 
one point—the point appealed against. 
The question had been raised by two 
separate demurrers. The first point was 
raised upon the demurrer as to Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s right to sit in that House ; 
the second point upon the demurrer as 
to the right of the informer to recover 
the penalties for Mr. Bradlaugh’s sitting 
and voting. To the House of Lords 
there would be an appeal upon one point 
alone, the right of the informer to sue. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, in giving notice of that 
appeal, would have to give his ground 
of appeal, and would have to state that 
he appealed on that ground only, and 
the House of Lords would not be entitled 
to go outside the ground of appeal. He 
was sure he would have the concurrence 
of the right hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son) when he said that unless Mr. Brad- 
laugh broke his word and the pledge he 
had given the House of Lords would 
only determine one point. They had 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s assurance in the mat- 
ter, and he hoped the House would 
agree that they had seen nothing in his 
eonduct while he had been a Member of 
the House to cause them to believe that 
he would break his word. That being 
so, he would ask the House to consider 
not only the position which the consti- 
tuency and its Representative, but the 
position which the House itself would be 
placed in if they refused to sanction the 
issue of the Writ. Here was the case 
of a‘person who said he accepted the 
judgment, who did not intend to exer- 
cise the right of appeal; and would the 
House, in those circumstances, take upon 
itself the responsibility of saying that he 
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had the right of appeal ; and during the 
time an appeal to the House of Lords 
might run, which he thought was one 
year, but was told by aright hon. Friend 
was five years, they would not let the con- 
stituency berepresented, the only alterna- 
tive being that Mr. Bradlaugh coming to 
the House, sitting on the Benches, and 
incurring a penalty of £500 a-day? He 
asked the House whether he was not 
bound, in justice to the constituency and 
to Mr. Bradlaugh himself, to say that 
the Writ should go? The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate), as he understood, indicated an 
opinion that, because the Act said that 
the seat would become vacant as if he 
were dead, Mr. Bradlaugh was, there- 
fore, disqualified from being again 
elected. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he never 
made such a statement. What he said 
was that Mr. Bradlaugh was subject to 
the disqualification enacted by law. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he must have mis- 
understood the hon. Gentleman. He 
could not assent to that view. The judg- 
ment did not put Mr. Bradlaugh to 
death. He could sit for any other con- 
stituency ; and, if he could sit for any 
other constituency, he could sit for 
Northampton. He (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) would not enter into any acrimonious 
debate regarding the past, and he did 
not grudge the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) the Party triumph 
which he was justified in claiming. 
He would only say that on the second 
Report of the Select Committee they 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Brad- 
laugh, or any other Member, might come 
to the Table and affirm, and that opinion 
was justified by the Resolution of the 
House on the Ist July last. By virtue 
of that Resolution, Mr. Bradlaugh did 
affirm and take his seat. He (the At- 
torney General) had been attacked by 
the right hon. Gentleman for the opinion 
which he gave last year. It was quite 
true that the opinion expressed, not only 
by himself, but by many learned Mem- 
bers of the House, of eminent ability as 
lawyers, and whose honesty could not be 
impeached, was that the Resolution of 
the House was justified. It was his lot 
every day of his life to be asked to in- 
terpret words upon which different con- 
structions might be placed. That was 
not the first time that the weight of au- 
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thority had been against him, and if the 
hon. and learned Member for Preston 
(Sir John Holker) and the hon. and 
learned Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) were present, they 
would say that sometimes one was right 
and sometimes one was wrong. When 
they were right they did not triumph, 
and they only regretted when the ba- 
lance of opinion was against them. He 
knew that the Judges, at least one of 
them, had expressed his opinion with 
the greatest possible confidence. Speak- 
ing with all respect of that Lord Jus- 
tice, he would say he was so good a 
Judge that whenever he expressed an 
opinion he was entitled to express it 
with confidence. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite also had a right to say 
that the course he recommended had 
been justified. But he was unwilling to 
enter upon this matter with reference to 
what might occur in the future, or had 
occurred in the past. The time of the 
House would be better occupied in exa- 
miniug what would be the just course 
to pursue, both to the constituency of 
Northampton, and also the Gentleman 
whom it had sent to the House. He 
would conclude by expressing a hope that 
the House would agree to the Motion. 
Mr. GORST said, he was glad that the 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
spoken, because, in doing so, he had 
made it perfectly clear that the case as 
it stood now was very different to what 
it was three weeks ago. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman scarcely recognized 
the respect paid to his opinion on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House. It 
was true he (Mr. Gorst) said on a former 
occasion that he would move the issne of 
a Writ for Northampton ; but that was 
before he had the advantage of hearing 
the reasons given by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman why the Writ should not be 
moved. The difference between the 
present case and the former was quite 
clear. It was this—that, in the course 
which was taken, Mr. Bradlaugh was 
the supreme judge. He was the guide 
of the Government and their own familar 
friend; but he had now come to the 
conclusion that he must give up his 
position, that it was useless to fight any 
longer, and he confessed that he had no 
right to be a Member of the House. He 
might remind the Government that they 
apparently paid no attention either to 
the decision of their own Select Com- 
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mittee, which resolved that Mr. Brad- 
laugh was not entitled to make an 
Affirmation, or to the House itself, 
which had endorsed that opinion by a 
considerable majority, or to the judg- 
ment of the High Court of Justice, pro- 
nounced by Mr. Justice Matthew. But, 
according to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, it was not to the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal that they now paid atten- 
tion, but to the fact that Mr. Bradlaugh 
himself, who had advised them through- 
out in the matter, admitted that he was 
wrong, and that ever since July 2, when 
he had taken his seat without subscrib- 
ing the necessary Oath, he had taken 
part in the proceedings of the House 
without having more right to do so than 
any stranger who might be introduced 
into the Lobby. He wished to notice 
the eagerness with which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had expressed his 
opinion as to the re-eligibility of Mr. 
Bradlaugh at Northampton. The state- 
ment, perhaps, was not quite in order; 
but it was easy to understand that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had been 
glad to make it. The truth was that it 
might be useful in “another place” 
and on another occasion, though, of 
course, even his hon. and learned Friend 
was not infallible, and differences of 
opinion might be found to exist when- 
ever the matter was sub judice. With all 
possible respect for the legal opinions of 
his hon. and learned Friend, which he 
(Mr. Gorst) did not wish to attack, he 
wished to improve the occasion by point- 
ing out to the House the extreme un- 
trustworthiness of what might be called 
political legal opinions. It would be re- 
membered that last year, when a Select 
Committee was appointed, consisting of 
eminent lawyers from both sides of the 
House, every Member of that Committee, 
excepting only the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), gave 
his opinion in strict accordance with the 
exigencies of the political situation, the 
Liberal lawyers asserting, and the Con- 
servative lawyers, with equal confidence, 
denying, Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to affirm. 
The matter had now come before the 
Court of Appeal, and an independent 
non-political Judge, Lord Justice Bram- 
well, immediately pronounced it one of 
the clearest cases he had ever known. He 
ventured to say that no lawyer outside the 
House had ever had any doubts at all on 
the subject. To pass to another point, 
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to which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had referred—namely, the Resolu- 
tion of the Ist of July last—he wished 
to know what would become of that 
Resolution? A few days after the pass- | 
ing of that Resolution, the late Lord 
Chief Justice of England had said to 
him—“I see that in the House of Com- 
mons you have been passing a Resolu- | 
tion to allow people to do that which | 
you yourselves have declared to be ille- 
gal.” Now that the High Court of) 
Justice and the Court of Appeal had | 
condemned as illegal the course recom- | 
mended by that Resolution, did the, 
Prime Minister intend to allow the Re- | 
solution to remain among the Standing | 
Orders of the House? It was strange} 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should have referred to it with some) 
degree of pride, as most people would | 
have expected the Government to be 
ashamed of it, and to particularly de- | 
sire it to be buried and forgotten. | 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD thought that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, looking at the 
views expressed, ought to move an 
Amendment to the effect— 


‘‘That Mr. Bradlaugh was a Member of the 
House, and therefore this Motion for a New 
Writ should not be agreed to.” 


Were they prepared to dothat? If they 
were not, their conduct was inconsistent, 
and the only excuse that could be given 
for it was that the issue of the Writ was 
now opposed on account of the change 
in the attitude of the Government. 
Last Session the right hon. Member the 
Leader of the Opposition had supported 
a Resolution to the effect that Mr. Brad- 
laugh was not entitled to affirm; and 
what had happened since? The Courts 
of Law had decided that the Resolution 
was right; and now the Government 
had also adopted that view. He (Mr. 
Lloyd) had always been of opinion that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was not entitled to make 
ap Affirmation ; and for that reason he 
had refrained from voting against the 
Resolution of the 1st July last. In that 
opinion he differed from many hon. and 
learned Friends near him, and agreed 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite. But he 
was surprised to find that those who 
supported the Resolution of July should 
hesitate in supporting the Motion before 
the House. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
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House the pleadings and the judg- 
ment of the Courts in this case; and 
he (Mr. Lewis) would suggest that, 
until the House had had time to re- 
ceive and peruse that document it would 
be prudent to adjourn the considera- 
tion of the question. At present they 
had no official knowledge of what had 


‘been done, for they were still with- 


out any authoritative information as to 
how the judgment of the Court of Ap- 
peal had been obtained, or on what 
points it had been given. On that ground 
alone the House would have difficulty in 
coming toaconclusion. Noone doubted 
the assurances given by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
and his late Colleague; but the notice 
of appeal to the House of Lords would 
only take a few days, and the proper 
course to pursue was not to decide this 
question until they had the actual Motion 
on the Table of the House. That would 
not involve any disfranchisement of the 
electors of Northampton for five years, 
and no one would wish for such a thing ; 
but, by adjourning the debate till after 
Easter, they would be enabled to know 
the real issues raised on the appeal. A 
week or two ago they were told to hold 
their hand because there was the possi- 
bility of an appeal; but now there was 
the certainty of an appeal. The House of 
Lords might open the whole question, 
and that would place the House again 
in a difficult position, for it might in- 
volve not only the question of penalties, 
but the right to sit in that House. He, 
therefore, put it to the Premier whether 
it would not be more fair to the House 
to wait? 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he wished 
to say a few words in reply to his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst), who had so un- 
graciously charged those who supported 
the view of the Attorney General in 
the Committee with having been in- 
fluenced by political bias. As a mat- 
ter of fact, his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) voted in the first Committee 
the same way as the Conservatives, 
against Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to make 
an Affirmation. In the second Com- 
mittee, the hon. and learned Member 
for Stockport was of opinion that Mr. 
Bradlaugh was entitled to take the Oath, 
and in that opinion he was opposed to 
the Attorney General, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral, and other Liberal lawyers, who 
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agreed with the Conservative Members 
on that point. They had thus the hon. | 
and learned Member for Stockport dif- 
fering from the other Liberal lawyers 
on both Committees, and voting with 
the Conservatives on one, but the Libe- 
ral lawyers on the second Committee, 
with the exception of the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport, voting 
with the Conservatives. The hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham was, there- 
fore, wrong in his facts, as well as un- 
gracious in his imputations, even if the 
facts had been as he stated them. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not see why the Writ should not 
be issued. It was important, however, 
that they should have a clear statement 
from the Government on the subject, 
and for this reason—that the course 
which was taken with regard to Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s right to sit in the House 
was a course which was taken on the 
responsibility of the Government. The 
view that was taken by the great body 
of hon. Gentlemen on that side of the 
House was that the House was able to 
assert that Mr. Bradlaugh had not com- 
plied with the requisitions of the law, 
and that, therefore, the seat might be 
declared vacant. But the Government, 
in opposition to that view, pressed upon 
them the necessity for adopting the Reso- 
lution which was passed, but of which 
those for whom he (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) spoke did not approve, to the effect 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had a right to 
affirm, subject to the decision of a Court 
of Law. That course having been 
adopted at the suggestion and on the 
responsibility of the Government, certain 
proceedings had taken place in the Law 
Courts, and a certain result had been 
arrived at. Now, Mr. Bradlaugh’s Col- 
league, speaking on his behalf, declared 
that Mr. Bradlaugh thought the time 
had arrived when the matter was prac- 
tically concluded by the Law Courts, and 
that anew Writ might issue. He (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) and those on his side 
of the House were anxious to know 
whether the House would be landed in 
a difficulty by adopting that suggestion. 
If it should turn out that another Gen- 
tleman should be elected for North- 
ampton, and if the House of Lords 
should afterwards reverse the decision 
which had been taken on the first of 
the two questions raised—namely, Mr. | 
Bradlaugh’s right to affirm, they would, | 
no doubt, be in a difficulty. But the | 
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Government had led them in the matter, 
and were responsible for the position in 
which the House was placed, and the 
had now assured the House, hceuae 
the mouth of their legal exponent, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General, that they would run no 
risk in the peculiar circumstances of the 
case of any such difficulty arising. He 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) and his Friends 
perfectly understood and entirely ac- 
cepted the assurance given by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) on Mr. Bradlaugh’s part that 
that Gentleman did not intend to raise 
his right to sit in that House in his ap- 
peal to the House of Lords. A sugges- 
tion had been made, however, that it 
would be possible for the House of 
Lords to take the whole question into 
consideration, and to reverse the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeal on that 
question of his right to sit in the House. 
[The Arrorney GenErat (Sir Henry 
James) dissented.] He noticed that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site shook his head. He did not say 
it was so; but, the suggestion having 
been made, it ought to be stated on 
authority that it was not so. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman assured 
them that there would be no risk of that 
kind, and that they need not fear that 
the House would be placed in a position 
of difficulty. In these circumstances he 
thought it was desirable to issue the 
Writ. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that as re- 
garded the point raised by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Lewis), 
he thought the House felt that there 
was no necessity to see the absolute 
letter of the documents referred to be- 
fore they decided this question. Being 
in substantial possession of the facts, the 
House appeared generally io think it 
was not worth while to prolong the tur- 
moil of election proceedings on account 
of the text of the documents not being 
before them. He, therefore, thought it 
might be assumed that the House was 
prepared to decide the question. Next, 
he accepted the proposition that the 
Government were responsible for the 
position in which tae House now stood, 
and for advising the House, by the 
mouth of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General, to go forward and 
to issue a new Writ. He might observe 
that even if there were an imaginable 
risk in the case, it would be right to 
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consider what alternative was before 
them. The right of appeal to the House 
of Lords remained open for five years, 
and it was not possible for Mr. Brad- 
laugh absolutely to divest himself of his 
right. Therefore, if the issue of the 
Writ was to be postponed on the ground 
that there might be an appeal to the 
House of Lords, which might conceiv- 
ably result in a reversal of the judgment 
of the two Courts below, the logical up- 
shot of that argument would be that the 
postponement should be for five years. 
Of course, nobody would accept that pro- 
position. It appeared to him (Mr. Glad- 
stone) that for minds so peculiarly con- 
stituted as that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), these 
questions connected with Mr. Bradlaugh 
had an astonishing attraction. For his 
own part, he (Mr. Gladstone) did not 
find that the subject, although they had 
been willing to face it as a matter of 
duty, was one so particularly savoury 
that they should extend their observa- 
tions upon it further than the necessity 
of the case required. He was only 
going to dispose very shortly of one or 
two allegations which had been made. 
It had been complained that the Govern- 
ment ought to have said one thing or 
another in this matter at the outset. 
What the Government did was to pro- 
pose that the matter should be referred 
to a Committee, and he believed that in 
so doing they pursued a course which 
was supported by uniform precedent, 
and, he thought, by reason also. Then 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham had his imagination so stimulated 
that he introduced into the debate pro- 
positions which had no foundation what- 
ever. He said, for instance, that Mr. 
Bradlaugh had been, throughout the 
whole controversy, the adviser of the 
Government. [An hon. Memser: Hear, 
hear!|} That ‘“‘ Hear, hear!” showed 
exactly what he said, that to some hon. 
Members this subject was the most 
catching in the world. One hon. and 
learned Gentleman made a complaint 
about it, and another found himself in 
the same condition. That statement 
proceeded entirely from the imagination 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. All 
he could say was that he had never, 
directly or indirectly, had any communi- 
cation with Mr. Bradlaugh on the sub- 
ject, nor had any other Member of the 
Government, unless that might be called 
a communication, to which no answer 
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was required and none made—namely, 
an intimation given a few days ago that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was willing, if it were 
thought best for the public convenience, 
to make an application for the Chiltern 
Hundreds. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed to think also that the 
Government had great reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the Resolution which had 
followed upon his (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
Motion adopted on the Ist of July last. 
The effect of that Resolution had been 
stated, not quite accurately, by his right 
hon. Friend opposite (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross). His right hon. Friend had 
stated that the Resolution was an affir- 
mation of the right of Mr. Bradlaugh to 
affirm, subject, of course, to the judg- 
ment of a Court of Law. If he remem- 
bered the Resolution perfectly, it made 
no affirmation whatever of the right ; but 
it simply asserted a negative proposition 
that the House would not interfere. Of 
course, that was a very different thing. 
If he were asked individually about the 
Resolution, he should say he was very 
well satisfied with it. It was not for 
him to presume to give an opinion whe- 
ther Mr. Bradlaugh should swear or not. 
The wisest course to pursue was to leave 
the matter to a Court of Law. It had 
been left to a Court of Law, and the 
principle had been laid down that the 
result should be left to a Court of Law. 
With the result he was perfectly satis- 
fied, and he had no doubt that it had 
been decided according to the law. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
regretted very much that the question 


| had not been postponed. The hon. and 


learned Gentleman the Attorney General 


| had alluded to the point that it was pro- 


' bable that this matter might be open for 


five years ; but he (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
did not think that was possible. The 
appeal to the House of Lords would, 
doubtless, be tried as rapidly as it could 
be tried. After two Courts had decided 
against Mr. Bradlaugh, now it was quite 
open to the House of Lords—and he 
challenged any loyal subject to say other- 
wise—to give a decision on what was 
called ‘“‘Point No. 1,’ in Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s favour. Point No. 2 had been 
given up by Mr. Bradlaugh. Their 
Lordships could go into any question 
which appeared to them proper in con- 
nection with the whole matter affecting 
their decision. From first to last, he had 
held the opinion that Mr. Bradlaugh had 
not a right to sit in that House by taking 
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an Affirmation and withholding from 





taking the Oath; and he thought the, 


House of Lords would maintain the same 
thing. He could not help thinking it 
would have been better if the decision 
upon the issuing of the Writ had been 
postponed until the information with 
respect to what had passed in the Court 
of Law and Court of Appeal was before 
them. Atpresentthey only knew through 
the ordinary channels that the question 
was coram judice. Of course, he was not 
going to move an adjournment upon the 
matter; but he desired upon the present 
occasion just to express his own views 
upon it, and to say that he thought it 
would have been much more in accord- 
ance with the formalities of this House 
if they had waited for information. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was one of 
those persons for whom that question, 
as had been said by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister, had an irre- 
sistible attraction; and he felt it to be 
his duty, for the benefit of the Liberal 
Party, to remind them of what took 
place last Session. They must remem- 
ber that they had a powerful Govern- 
ment. Counting the Home Rule vote, 
the majority of the Government was 168 ; 
giving the Conservatives the Home Rule 
vote, the majority of the Government 
over the Opposition was 45; but when 
the question was put to the House, and 
the vote of the House was unfettered, 
there was a majority of 45 against the 
Government—275 to 230, on the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard). 
What he wanted to call attention to was 
this—that the Prime Minister wanted to 
have that vote reversed, and he brought 
forward a Resolution, and it had been 
demonstrated that the Premier was a 
Leader who did not care for the legiti- 
mate expression of the opinion of the 
House, but carried out his own deter- 
mined will. For his part, he (Mr. 
Warton) had no feeling whatever for 
the constituency of Northampton. They 
knew what Mr. Bradlaugh was. He did 
not come before them for the first time. 
They knew what risks he ran. If that 
constituency was punished he was not 
there to regret it. In his opinion, the 
constituency was one which deserved far 
more to be disfranchised than other con- 


stituencies from which representation had | 


been taken. 


Motion agreed to. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE in- 
quired, in the event of the House being 
|able to go into Supply, whether it was 
| the intention of the Government to take 
‘as much of the evening as they could 
| for Supply ; or, whether they meant to 
| stop the Committee of Supply at any hour 
| in the course of the evening, in order to 
take any of the Bills on the Paper ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, the 
| Government would confine themselves to 


Supply. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
Qo 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

BUTTER (SPURIOUS COMPOUNDS). 

RESOLUTION. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL, in 
rising tv call the attention of the House 
to the effects of the unrestricted impor- 
tation from the United States of various 
spurious compounds resembling butter, 
which exposes British dairy farmers to 
an unfair competition, and consumers to 
imposition unavoidable under the pre- 
sent system; and to move— 

“That it is desirable that such steps shall be 
taken by the Legislature as will insure, as far as 
possible, that such of these compounds as are 
harmless shall only be sold under distinctive 
names, and that the importation and sale of those 
which are hurtful or dangerous to health be 
prohibited altogether,”’ 
said, he regretted that he should have 
to bring that subject forward imme- 
diately after the debate just concluded, 
for some hon. Members might think it 
was not a very important one; and he 
believed also that there existed outside 
the House a certain feeling that the 
subject of butter was not worthy the 
attention of the House. That morn- 
ing he had received a cutting from what 
seemed to be one of the so-called So- 
ciety journals, in which it was stated 
that politicians were making merry over 





the proposed debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the subject of butter. Well, he 
was very glad to have been able to afford 
any subject for the legitimate mirth of 








politicians. He did not know what the 
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nature of the mirth might be; butheknew | 
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tion of the consumers of the supply, the 
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that hisconstituents, who were interested, | Legislature had already recognized the 
to a considerable extent, in dairy farm- | importance of purity and of genuineness 


ing, were inclined to regard it, if as a| 
joke at all, as rather a grim one. But | 
it was not to be supposed that he intro- | 


duced this subject in the interest of any | 


particular class. He had no desire or in- 
tention of posing as the farmers’ friend. 
It was quite true that the question did 
intimately affect the profits which the 
farmer drew from his occupation; but 
he felt that he was also acting for a very 
much larger interest. The hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) claimed 
the other day to represent specially the 
great consuming bulk of the population of 
this country, those who were, in a literal 
sense, fruges consumere rati, and so did; 
he (Sir Herbert Maxwell) now, in this 
matter. But take the lesser interests of 
the farmers first. It would be admitted 
that there was no source of food supply 
more important than the supply of milk 
and its products. His hon. Friend | 
the Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. | 
Chaplin) the other day quoted the Ear! | 
of Derby as saying that the agricultural 
produce of this country was capable of 
being doubled. His hon. Friend said 
he could not agree with Lord Derby, 
and thought such a statement showed 
considerable ignorance of fact. Well, he} 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) agreed with that | 
criticism, so far as arable produce was 
concerned, and so far, perhaps, as feeding 
cattle was concerned ; but as regarded 
the dairy produce of the country, it was 
not only capable of being doubled, but 
trebled, and multiplied almost infinitely. 
Not only was that the case on account of 
the physical capabilities of this country ; 
but there was an enormous demand for 
dairy produce. Hespoke from memory ; 
but he believed that the expenditure of 
the country upon imported dairy produce 
during 1879 amounted to no less than 
£11,000,000. In conversation not long 
ago with a firm of importers in the City, 
he was informed that upon consignments 
from one firm in France they received 
last year upwards of £5,000 commission. 
That was to say, that that sum, repre- 
senting a commission of £5 per cent, 
showed that there had been imported by 
one firm alone dairy produce amounting 
to £100,000. He thought those figures 
showed that the question was of suffi- 
cient importance to merit the considera- 
tion of hon. Members on both sides of 
the House. Taking next the larger ques- 








Sir Herbert Maxwell 


in the supply. By the provisions of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878, 
powers were given to inspectors of mar- 
kets and police constables, acting under 
the authority of the municipal autho- 
rities and justices of the peace, to in- 
spect milk im transitu between the pur- 
veyor and the purchaser—that was to 
say, that anyone who sold milk was 
bound to hand over a sample to the 
officer who asked for it at any time 
during business hours. That imposed a 
very irksome restriction upon our home 
trade, though he quite recognized the 
necessity for it; but he wanted to point 
out that there were no similar powers 
given for the inspection or testing of 
similar articles coming from abroad. 
The terms of the Resolution he had put 
on the Paper were of the most general 
kind. All that he asked for was an ex- 
tension of these regulations which at 
present affected our home trade, so that 
they might also affect the foreign pro- 
ducer. It was mainly in consequence 
of the unsatisfactory answer which he 
received from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade, at an early period of the Session, 
in reply to a Question in reference to 
this matter, that he had brought the 
subject forward that night. The right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to regard 
with equanimity and tolerance a state 
of matters with regard to this traffic 
which he (Sir Herbert Maxwell) could 
not but look upon as altogether objec- 
tionable and lamentable. He held in 
his hand a drawing or caricature which 
did not unfaithfully represent the nature 
of this traffic. It was published as a 
Supplement to Zhe Provisioner, on the 
18th October. It contained two pictures. 
One was labelled ‘‘ Butter-making as it 
used to be,’’ and the other ‘ Butter- 
making as it now is.’ The former re- 
presented a dairymaid, neatly dressed, 
churning butter in a beautiful dairy all in 
order, a cow looking in at the window, 
and a pastoral landscape in the back- 
ground. ‘‘ Butter-making asit now is” 
was represented by a personage who 
was intended to represent the father of 
lies, who was stirring up all sorts of 
compounds—lard, tallow, soap, grease, 
slush, butterine, fat, and axle grease in 
a huge cauldron, from which were pour- 
ing forth volumes of noxious smoke. 
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Well, he did not consider that an exag- | to his customers, and found that 40 out 
geration of this industry. He did not, | of every 100 were not genuine. In the 
of course, mean to say that the indi- | casks one or two layers were found of a 
vidual represented in one of the drawings | darker colour than the genuine article. 
was personally occupied in the manu- | There was no doubt about the enormous 
facture ; but he must say his impression | consumption of it in this country. The 


was that he might, consistently with his | exports from America had largely in- 
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other duties and avocations, preside over 
that manufacture. The materials of the 
butter imported from America were not 
of a genuine character. He believed the 
trade in dairy produce with America 
began at the time of the Civil War in 


that country. The consignments at that | 


time were of prime quality. Since then, 
adulterations had obtained to a large 
extent in America as elsewhere. Excep- 
tion might be taken by some persons to 


his classifying one of the substitutes for | 


butter, which was imported in large 
quantities, as an adulterated article, for 
it was a product of remarkable ingenuity 
and chemical skill. It was imported 
either as oleomargarine—that was, in the 
state of raw oil or extract of fat, or in the 
ultimate form of butterine or margarine, 
which he believed were synonymous 
terms. To such an extent had the traffic 
increased in America that the farmers 
themselves had approached Congress to 
protect themselves against the injury 
done by the sale of this article as 


a substitute for butter. The conse- | 


quence was that the American Legis- 
lature passed a law by which it was 
rendered illegal to export oleomargarine | 
or butterine except in casks branded | 
with the real name in full. But that 
order had been evaded. Nothing was 
easier when the casks were shipped than 


to erase the brand, and it was found that | 


creased during the last few years. In 
1879, taking Glasgow as the nearest 
port to his own constituency, there 
were only 274,000lbs. exported from 
New York to that city; but in the 
nine months of 1880 there were nearly 
1,500,0001bs. imported into Glasgow. 
The same rate of increase held good 
throughout all our other ports. Now, 
he wanted to know whether that was 
sold as butterine? He must confess he 
had not seen it advertised as such. They 
| had all seen popular and wholesome arti- 
cles of food, such as Epps’ Cocoa, Horni- 
| man’s Tea, and Colman’s Mustard adver- 
|tised so much as almost to cause one 
|sometimes to wish the advertisers in 
| the bottom of the sea; but he had never 
| seen anything like—“ Try our celebrated 
|rich Oleomargarine,” or ‘“‘ No break- 
fast table should be without butter on 
a Soapstone basis.” His suspicion was 
therefore aroused, and the facts he had 
elicited had justified this suspicion— 
| that this article was not sold under a 
distinctive name, but sold as genuine 
butter. This nefarious traffic, as he con- 
sidered it, was encouraged by the action 
of our carrying sy stem in this country. 
Oleomargarine was carried from New 
York to London at the same price that 
' genuine butter could be brought from 
| Liverpool to London. For that, of 
course, we had only ourselves to blame. 








other names bearing a distinct commer- | He might be told that if they in- 


cial value in the butter trade were sub- | 


stituted. The penalty inflicted upon 
persons exporting this substance without 
branding, or fraudulently exporting it, 
was so very slight as to make it worth 
while running the risk of incurring that 
penalty, and accordingly the risk was 


sisted upon oleomargarine and but- 
terine being sold by their proper 
names nobody would buy them. He 


idid not think they need show any 


tenderness for spurious and base articles 
sold under false names. Then it might 
be said that the Sale of Food and Drugs 








run constantly. He might be asked to| Act was sufficient. He knew the good 
show the extent to which oleomargarine | that had been done by that Act; but it 
or butterine was taking the place of real| did not meet the case, not from any 
butter in importation from America into | fault in the Act itself, but because the 
thiscountry. It was very difficult for a | | machinery was wanting to carry out that 
chemist or an expert to detect the differ- | Act in these instances, and its evasion was 
ence between butterine and butter. He! so easy. Section 6 prohibited any article 
had a letter from a gentleman who had | being sold that was not of the nature, 
been engaged in Glasgow for the last 35 | substance, and quality of the article 
years in the butter trade, and he told demanded by the purchaser. That was 
him he had practically inspected hun- | comprehensive enough ; but, as a matter 
dreds of casks of American butter sold of fact, it was frequently evaded. Could 
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it be expected that a working man, or his 
child, perhaps, sent to buy half-a-pound 
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: emanated from this establishment; that 
| the residents in the neighbourhood had 
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of butter, would draw a nice distinction | to leave their dwellings in consequence ; 
between what seemed to be butter and | that, on one occasion, during the visit of 


what really was butter; and if the good 
wife was the purchaser, would she not be 
tempted to prefer an article that could be 
offered her at 4d. or 6d. per pound cheaper 
than genuine butter? This compound 
called butterine was frequently filled 
into Irish cases. It was made up into 
rolls of the same size as Irish butter, 
and he had seen himself in shops quan- 
tities of these rolls with really no dis- 
tinction between the genuine article and 
what was confessedly the spurious one. 
Beyond that there was this to consider. 
Without dwelling on the damage that 
had been inflicted upon the British pro- 
ducers by this traffic, he might inform 
the House that last week he had a letter 
from a gentleman of great experience 
and standing in the butter trade, stating 
that whereas last year at this time good 
Irish butter was selling at 134s. to 140s. 
a ewt., the highest price obtained for the 
best brand now was only 90s. acwt., while 
2nd and 8rd qualities could not be sold 
at all, and this fact was entirely owing 
to the manner in which the markets 
were glutted with spurious compounds. 
An objection which might be raised to 
interference with this traffic was that 
oleomargarine was not in itself an un- 
wholesome compound. He was ready 
to admit that if it could be taken as a 
scientific fact that raw animal fat could be 
swallowed without any injury to human 
constitutions ; but what guarantee had 
they as to the sources from which the fat 
was drawn ? In America so great was the 
sale of oleomargarine that a sufficient 
quantity of fat could not be obtained 
from proper sources to supply the de- 
mands of the trade. Of course, the 
proper fat for the manufacture of this 
composition was the best caul fat of 
healthy animals; but statements had 
been made that fat was taken from 
diseased animals, and they had no safe- 
guard against that. The manufacture 
of this compound was not confined to 
America; it had taken root in this coun- 
try. He cut froma newspaper the other 
day some details of a rather interesting 
trial which took place before the magis- 
trates at Birkenhead. The summons was 
for a nuisance caused by butterine works, 
and during the hearing of the case it 
was sworn by several witnesses that 
yarious vapours and sickening smells 
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an inspector, a cask of nasty fat was 
smuggled away from his notice; and 
the magistrate, being of opinion that 
the nuisance was fully proved, fined the 
defendant £5. Well, then, if this article, 
in favour of which so much had been 
said as a wholesome, cheap, and eco- 
nomical substitute for butter, was drawn 
from such sources as that, and went 
through a process which caused a nui- 
sance to the community, it was not 
asking too much that the article should 
be sold under its proper name, and that 
the public should know that they got 
butter when they asked for butter, and 
not oleomargarine. That was all he 
asked in regard to oleomargarine ; but 
there were two compounds of a quite 
different nature, with respect to which 
he asked to have more stringent regula- 
tions. He could not say that he was 
practically acquainted with either; but 
about the first he had made every pos- 
sible inquiry, and he believed it was 
made from the fat of pigs, and was 
called suene. It was not made from 
cooked fat, but from raw fat; and in 
the case of the compound, as well as in 
the case of oleomargarine, he was told 
that heat in excess of 95 degrees spoiled 
the manufacture, as it imported it a 
tallowy flavour. Therefore, any germs 
of parasite or poison which might be in 
the fat of these animals was not subjected 
to sufficient heat to destroy them. No 
less than 700,000 swine died in Illinois 
from hog cholera ; and, to show the pos- 
sible effects of these things, he mentioned 
the case of one man who died with worms 
in his flesh, that were actually eating 
him up, and who was supposed to have 
caught the disease from eating sausages. 
He had no wish to make his statement 
too highly coloured; but this fact was 
described in a letter to the Home Office 
from the British Consul at Philadelphia. 
He had also heard that the winter cho- 
lera, which caused so much mortality in 
Chicago, was attributed by physicians 
to the use of that sort of butter. He 
therefore urged that every possible pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent the 
introduction of hog-fat butter into this 
country. The third substance was of 
a curious nature. It was called soap- 
stone, and was a mineral which could 
be ground into the finest impalpable 
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powder. It was used for the purpose 
of adding weight to almost every article 
of food sold, and could be added in a 
manner which rendered detection diffi- 
cult. He asked, in regard to these two 
substances, suene and soapstone, that 
steps should be taken entirely to prevent 
their introduction into this country. It 
was not alone from America that they re- 
ceived supplies of bogus butter, but from 
France and other Continental countries. 
There were also manufacturers of the 
articles in this country—he knew two or 
three of them—and he thought some 
system of inspection and regulation 
should be carried out in their cases. 
He had brought forward the subject in 
no polemical spirit, but rather to direct 
the attention of the Government to a 
matter which seemed to him of great 
importance, not only to the farming in- 
terest, but to the whole community ; and 
he hoped the fact he had adduced would 
suffice to show that he had not raised 
it without cause. He was not asking 
for protection for the farming interest, 
for the British farmer had already shown 
himself able and willing to meet all com- 
petition fairly brought against him; but 
he asked that the Legislature would no 
longer connive at the production and sale 
of spurious and base articles under false 
names, articles whose very baseness en- 
abled them not only to compete unfairly 
with the production of the farmers, but 
tempted the ignorant and unsuspicious 
purchaser to prefer them to the genuine 
article. He could not regard with ap- 
proval legislation that had for its ob- 
ject the cheapness of our food supply, 
if it did not take sufficient precaution 
against the too frequent corollary of 
nastiness. He would conclude by mov- 
ing the Resolution of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. A. MOORE, in seconding the 
Resolution, said, it would not be easy 
to bring before the House a matter of 
greater importance to the agricultural 
interests of this country and Ireland 
than that was. They came before the 
House that night, not asking for protec- 
tion for a specific interest, as the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Herbert Maxwell) had 
clearly pointed out, but with a request 
for, at least, fair play. A few words 
would give the House an idea of the 
important interest with which they had 
to deal. The export of butter from Ire- 
land had been a staple trade for many 
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years, the quantity sent over last year 
from Cork being 400,000 casks; from 
Limerick, 200,000 casks ; and from Tip- 
perary, 200,000 casks, making a total of 
800,000 casks from these three places 
alone, the sum represented by these 
exportations being from £2,500,000 to 
£3,000,000 annually. A great deal of 
this butter was of such high quality that 
it was absolutely above all competition 
on the part of spurious vendors ; but, at 
the same time, there were many poor 
farmers who were unable to produce the 
high-class butters, and who, in conse- 
quence of the unfair competition to which 
they were subjected, could not dispose 
of their butter as readily as their neigh- 
bours, and who, consequently, required 
some measure of protection. What they 
had a right to complain of was that the 
spurious articles that had been spoken 
of should be sold under false names ; 
and, not only that, but that they should 
be sold greatly above their value to 
British tradesmen, to the manifest rob- 
bery of the workmen and persons. of that 
class who were induced to purchase 
them. He might state that he had him- 
self gone among the dealers in the arti- 
cles, and had purchased what was called 
butter at 1s. per pound, and the article 
purchased was not value for the money. 
Therefore, unless they took steps to pre- 
vent that, this spurious article would con- 
tinue to be sold at a price greatly above 
itsvalue, and under a false name. Though 
some ofthese products were not deleterious 
to health, they had no possible guarantee 
that they got an article sound and whole- 
some, neither could they say what they 
were going to receive, seeing that these 
compounds sold under any other name 
than their own. It was not easy to get 
information as to the exports of these 
spurious articles. The British Customs 
and Board of Trade had not yet got 
their statistics tabulated under heads 
that would be sufficient guide. The 
United States gave no information, and 
we on this side of the Atlantic had no 
means of watching the imports of these 
substances; but he would give the 
House a few figures he had been en- 
abled to obtain, and they were of a 
somewhat remarkable character. From 
the year 1869 to the year 1879, he found 
that the exports of butter from the 
United States increased 38 times its ori- 
ginal quantity—namely from 1,000,000 
to 38,000,000lbs. Butter was the name 
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under which these spurious articles were 
first exported from America. None of 
them came from America under the 
name of oleomargarine. There was also 
the name of lard. Well, although the 
export of American butter increased 
from 1,000,000 to 38,000,0001bs in 10 
years, the cows did not increase in any- 
thing like the same proportion. There 
had been a certain increase in the 
number of cows in the United States ; 
but, taking the years 1875-6-7-8, the 
figures showed only a steady and gradual 
increase among the cattle, and a more 
rapid increase in the pupulation, the in- 
crease in cows being only from about 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000, while the in- 
crease in butter exports went on by 
leaps and bounds. Besides this, the 
statistics only mentioned “ cows,” they 
did not specify ‘‘ milch cows;”’ so that, 
in these figures, he had given the 
American producers the benefit of what- 
ever the difference might be. With 
regard to the exportation of lard from 
the United States, the increase had been 
enormous. In the 10 years he had 
mentioned, the exports of this article 
from America had increased from 
41,000,000lbs. to 326,000,000lbs. He 
had obtained these figures from the Re- 
port of Mr. Bateman, of the Board of 
Trade. In 1880 the exports of this 
article, from the port of New York 
alone, were 15,750,000lbs., of which 
12,250,000lbs. went to Rotterdam, and 
it was from Holland that the larger 
portion of the butterine sold in England 
was imported. They naturally expected 
during the same period a great increase 
in the Dutch exports, because it was 
from Holland that we obtained our 
principal butter supply; and, accord- 
ingly, we found that the imports from 
that country had jumped at one bound 
from 28,000,000 kilos, to 86,000,000 
kilos, a kilo being about equal to two 
English lbs. weight. Consequently, we 
had the means of tracing the sources 
from whence these products came. 
Since the Notice of the Motion be- 
fore the House had been given, he had 
made it his business to visit some of the 
poorer districts of the West End of 
London. He went out one Saturday 
afternoon, when the wives of the arti- 
zans were Visiting the provision dealers 
and grocers to make their weekly pur- 
chases, and he found that there was 
being sold—and he had purchased some 
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| himself—under the name of butter an 
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enormous quantity of the spurious pro- 
ducts that had been spoken of. These 
substances were on the same counter 
with the genuine butter, without any 
label to show the difference. In many 
places the butter dealer confessed that 
that was so; but there were no means 
by which the ordinary customer could 
obtain any knowledge as to the real 
nature of what he was buying. The 
butterine was actually side by side with 
the genuine butter, and the same 
wooden knife that was used for sever- 
ing the one was used immediately after- 
wards for severing the other. The 
spurious article was, he found, being 
sold in large quantities, and at very ex- 
cessive prices. In his opinion there were 
not many of the very inferior butters in 
the shops he visited, the general price 
being 1s. 4d. per lb. for the butter and 
ls. for the butterine. In some cases 
where he had made purchases the ven- 
dor confessed to him, possibly under the 
fear of the Adulteration Act, that they 
were butterine. Some of the samples 
were very offensive, others were by no 
means offensive; and to give an idea 
of how far the competition in this sub- 
stance was carried, all were beautifully 
done up, in muslin rolls, and packed in 
boxes, just asif they had just arrived 
from Normandy, like the finest French 
butter. There was an absence of odour 
in this class of so-called butter, and an 
absence of definite taste, except that 
there was a strong taste of salt; but in 
one shop he saw a caskof most beautiful 
butterine of perfect fragrance and abso- 
lutely indistinguishable from the ordi- 
nary butter. The cask, he was told, had 
just arrived from Holland. Well, then, 
he thought there was not the slightest 
doubt that these spurious substances 
were being sold as butter; andjif the 
Legislature allowed these things to be 
sold under false names, there was no 
guarantee to the purchaser as to what 
sort of article he was buying. This 
country was being flooded by enormous 
quantities of these spurious products, of 
the purity of which there was no gua- 
rantee. Some of these substances were 
not injurious to health; but they were 
being sold by a class of tradesmen 
such as the Commercial Manufacturing 
Company of New York, and who were 
themselves the loudest in begging for 
legislation that should provide for the 
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enforcement of a distinct brand on the | whereas it had none. He thought that 
exports from foreign countries, so that | the thanks of the House were due to 
the spurious articles should not be| the hon. Gentleman who had brought 
mixed up with the genuine, so as to de- | the question forward. It was one of 
tract from the good names of our dealers | the greatest importance, and concerned 
or subject them to unfair competition. | one of the chief staple productions of 
What was now asked was that butter | Ireland. The discussion that had taken 
should be sold under its ownname. He | place on this subject could not but have 
held in his hand a circular issued by a | a salutary effect, as it must have taught 
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Company started in London, ould be | wo Irish farmers a lesson that they 


butter at 50s. per ewt., which would be 
about 53d. per lb. It was simply rob- | 
bing the working man to allow such a | 
product to be sold except under its pro- | 
per name, for there was very little doubt 
that for this material the working man 
was charged 1s. perlb. The gentleman | 
who offered this ‘‘ butter” at 54d. per lb 

was rather drawn out by one of his (Mr. 
A. Moore’s) constituents, who happened 
to be in the trade, and who wrote to ask 
on what conditions he could have the | 
oleomargarine, and the answer was— | 
“In reply to your letter, our present | 
price is 50s. for oleomargarine.” The | 
tradesman described the different modes 
and weights in which the substance was 
packed, and added—‘‘If you wish to 
have it packed -in Irish firkins it can be 
done.” Unless the Government took 
some steps to protect the community 
they would leave no chance to the 
farmer, who could not produce butter at 
such a price, nor to the respectable 
dealer, who was undersold by the man 
selling a spurious, and perhaps unwhole- 
some, article. It was time for them to 
be up and doing. He did not ask for 
what was termed Protection, and if he 
thought he was depriving the teeming 
population of this country of one pound 
of wholesome food he should hesitate to 
do what he had done in seconding the Re- 
solution ; but he thought he had a right 
to ask fair play, which he did not think 
the honest producer had at present. 
He hoped the Board of Trade or the 
Local Government Board would let the 
House have all the statistics of the ex- 
ports and imports of these products, and 
that the Adulteration Acts would be 
put in force, so that the substances re- 
ferred to, if injurious, should be pro- 
hibited, and, if not deleterious, should be 
sold under their proper names. He 
thought that the name “ Butterine” 
ought to be abolished, as it was mis- 
leading to the artizan, who probably 
thought the substance going by that 
name had some connection with butter, 








would all lay well to heart—namely, 
that the true remedy for the competi- 
tion to which they were subjected in this 
particular trade was to be had by set- 
ting themselves with renewed energy 
and redoubled vigour to the task of 
producing the very highest class of 
butter. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is desirable that steps be taken by the 
Legislature to ensure that of the spurious com- 
pounds resembling butter, which are imported 
from America, those only which are harmless 
shall be permitted to be exposed for sale under 
distinctive names, and that the importation and 
sale of those which are hurtful or dangerous to 
health shall be prohibited altogether,’’—(Sir 
Herbert Maxwell,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. A. H. BROWN said, that he 
sympathized with the object of the Re- 
solution the hon. Baronet (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) had brought before the House; 
but it was not so easy of achievement as 
he seemed to suppose. It would be diffi- 
cult to strengthen the laws dealing with 
this question of spurious butter ; and one 
illustration given of the American Go- 
vernment showed that they had found a 
difficulty in carrying out laws which they 
had made to put down the imposition 
complained of. He had been a Membor 
of a Select Committee which sat in 1875 
to inquire into the law relating to the 
sale of food and drugs. Previous to 1872 
there had been a considerable stir in the 
country in regard to the fraudulent sale 
of articles of food and drugs, and that 
led to the passing in 1872 of the Adul- 
teration of Food and Drugs Act. That 
Act, having been in operation for three 
or four years, was found to have worked 
most grievous and great injustice, and a 
Committee was appointed in 1875 to 
take into consideration the whole of the 
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law relating to that subject. In 1875 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Act was 
passed, and by Clause 6 of that Act it 
was provided that no person should sell 
to the prejudice of the purchaser any 
article of food or drugs which was not 
in its nature, substance, or quality the 
article demanded by such purchaser, 
under a penalty of £20. Now, anybody 
who sold butterine or oleomargarine 
under the name of butter sold an article 
which in substance, quality, or nature 
was not the article demanded by the 
purchaser; and, therefore, if anybody 
went to a shop to buy butter, and was 
served with butterine or oleomargarine 
instead, the seller was liable to a penalty 
of £20. The Act also provided for the 
appointment of skilled analysts in every 
county and borough in England and 
Ireland, by whom samples of articles 
could be examined; and there were 
officers to watch whether the law was 
carried out or not. By such means the 
Legislature had done a great deal to 
check the improper adulteration of food 
and drugs; and it was scarcely possible, 
unless they prohibited the sale of those 
compounded articles altogether, to go 
any further. He understood that the 
hon. Baronet, by his Resolution, did not 
propose altogether to prohibit the sale 
of butterine and oleomargarine, pro- 
vided they were sold under their proper 
names. The whole question was one of 
considerable difficulty, and he could not 
well see how they were to amend the 
law, or to make it stronger than it was 
at present, without going the length of 
total prohibition, and it was hardly de- 
sirable to go so far as that in the case 
of articles which were not hurtful to 
health and were expressly sold under 
their true names. The more stringent 
Act of 1872 had to be repealed after 
three years’ working. What the Act 
of 1875 practically laid down was the 
principle that nothing should be sold 
under a false name and character. 
What, therefore, was sold as butter 
must be butter; and if it was butterine, 
the purchaser must be expressly told 
that the article was a compound. In 
those circumstances, he hoped that the 
hon. Baronet would not press his Reso- 
lution to a division, but rest content with 
the discussion he had raised, which might 
do some good in warning the public. 
Mr. BIDDELL said, he also tho- 
roughly approved the object of the 
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Resolution; and he believed the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Herbert Maxwell) had, by 
introducing the question, done good ser- 
vice to the poorer classes in this coun- 
try. Hardly a day passed without the 
prosecution of some dairy proprietor for 
mixing water with the milk he sold. 
They did not so much complain of that ; 
but it was an innocent transaction com- 
pared with the selling of adulterated 
butter, which, as they had heard, was 
often made of raw and bad pork. He 
wished the authorities were as zealous 
in putting down the injurious adultera- 
tions of beer as they were the compara- 
tively harmless adulterations of milk. 
The feeling outside the House was that 
the beer interest was too great a one for 
the magistrates to punish; at the same 
time, they apparently delighted in pro- 
secuting the poor milk sellers. He 
trusted that, in the interests of the 
poorest class of butter consumers, the 
Government would accept the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Baronet, and do some- 
thing to stop the importation of the 
article. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN, in supporting 
the Resolution, said, he thought it was 
really too bad to the farmers of this 
country and of Ireland to allow such 
things to be sold. He could not ima- 
gine what position the Government had 
taken up in opposing the Motion, which 
was simply one for inquiry into the 
matter, and for taking steps to prevent 
injury by the sale of such stuff. When 
it was sold as a compound merely, and 
as long as it was pure and not injurious 
to the health, there was no harm in it, 
and there could be no objection to its 
sale; but it was clearly often sold to 
deceive, and to make people believe they 
were buying butter. It was made up, 
not of butter, but of fat; and now the 
Americans could not get the price they 
wanted for their pork, they had lowered 
the price of the butterine, and increased 
the quantity they sold. He had drawn 
attention some time since to the sale of 
silent spirit as genuine whisky ; but the 
Government of the day protected the 
persons who sold the silent spirit in 
working out their fraud, and the result 
was that the trade in the article was 
|much injured. There was no attempt 
| to interfere with free trade in the mat- 
|ter; the only aim and object of the 
| Resolution seemed to be to detect fraud. 
| Let them make and sell the butterine as 
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a compound; but what he objected to 
was its being called butter. If they 
allowed a spurious article to come from 
the United States which was made up 
of lard and beef fat to be sold as butter, 
they were doing an injustice to the 
manufacturers of the genuine article, 
both in this country, in Ireland, and in 
Scotland. He hoped the Government 
would not oppose such a Motion, which 
was simply to detect fraud. There could 
be no doubt that these compounds now 
thrown upon the market were highly 
injurious to the health of the people; 
and for that reason, as well as to protect 
the farmers against a most unfair com- 
petition, he should vote in favour of the 
Resolution of the hon. Baronet. 

CotonEL COLTHURST said, as the 
Representative of a constituency which 
was largely interested in the making of 
butter, he rose to join in the appeal to the 
Government to accept the Resolution of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Herbert Maxwell), 
and to return the thanks, not only of the 
Irish consumers, but of the great mass 
of the consumers of butter in that coun- 
try, tohim. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Wenlock (Mr. A. H. Brown), in 
opposing the Resolution, had enumerated 
the provisions of the Act of 1875, and 
showed that those provisions, if carried 
out, would have been very effectual. 
The fact remained, however, that in 
spite of the provisions of the Act, those 
spurious substances were sold under the 
name of butter; and that conclusively 
proved that the hon. Baronet was justi- 
fied in calling the attention of the Go- 
vernment to the subject, and to ask that 
the Board of Trade and the Local Go- 
vernment Board should take steps to 
prevent such substances from being sold 
as butter. He (Colonel Colthurst) did 
not think the farmers, either of England 
or Ireland, would stand up against any- 
thing like fair competition; but this was 
a most unfair competition. The farmer 
had now to compete with an American 
article which was not butter at all. He 
hoped the Government would see their 
way to give the subject the benefit of 
a Parliamentary inquiry by a Select 
Committee; and, if not by that, at 
least by a Departmental inquiry, in 
order to see how the Act of 1875 was 
carried out for the object for which it 
was passed. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
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a large constituency, to show cause why 
the Government should not accept the 
Resolution of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Herbert Maxwell). There were two 
ways of approaching this question, one 
in which the people have a deep in- 
terest. There was the Protectionist 
way, and the mode applicable to the 
general system of free imports adopted 
in this country. It seemed to him that 
the hon. Baronet had adopted the Pro- 
tectionist view of the matter. He (Mr. 
Arnold) had risen for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the Government 
to an important amendment of the law 
which he thought it would be necessary 
to make, and which he hoped would 
meet, to a considerable extent, the views 
of those who supported the Resolution 
before the House. He had himself seen 
in Holland and elsewhere the manufac- 
ture of this oleomargarine butter, and 
he could only say that the result of his 
observations of the process of manufac- 
ture was not such as to make anyone 
unwilling that the product should form 
a part of the food supply of the people 
of this country. His own opinion was 
that these products afford the supply to 
the poor of this country of an article of 
food which was of very considerable 
value. The hon. Baronet proposed to 
deal with the matter at the ports of this 
country, and in doing so his Motion ex- 
hibited, at least, an affinity to that of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) with reference to our supply of 
meat. There was a dangerous affinity 
between these two Motions. He (Mr. 
Arnold) could not conceive that any 
interference with the imports of this 
country at the ports could be anything 
but of a more or less Protectionist 
character. He yielded to no hon. Mem- 
ber in desiring to protect the consumer 
in regard to articles of food purchased 
for consumption. It was, in this matter, 
desirable that every precaution should 
be taken in the locality where the article 
was consumed to protect a person from 
buying an article which was not butter. 
He was told that the law was pro- 
tective as regards real butter. Hecould 
show that that was not the case. In the 
Public Health Act of 1875 butter was 
not mentioned at all. If sufficient care 
was taken in the markets of this country 
to protect the people from buying an 
article under an assumed name, then, 
he thought, all that could be done 
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would have been done for the protection 
of the people. But that was not the case 
at the present moment. He held in his 
hand a letter from the Superintendent 
of the Manchester Produce Market, in 
which it was stated that that market 
was one of the largest centres for food 
distribution to the working community 
in the world. The gentleman in ques- 
tion had turned his attention particu- 
larly to the article of butter, and he said 
in the letter— 


“Tn 1875, I seized 13 tubs of butter at a 

wholesale confectioner’s bakery. It was the 
most filthy stuff imaginable, stunk fearfully, and 
was of many colours. It was admitted for the 
defence, when I brought the owner before the 
magistrates, that the stuff was intended for use 
as food, but that as it was butter, and butter did 
not come under the heads mentioned in the Act, 
the case must be dismissed, and the butter re- 
turned to the owner. The case was dismissed, 
the butter was returned to the owner, and I 
know that it was by him used in his pastry. 
Tons of this stuff is used by many of the whole- 
sale confectioners in all the large towns. I 
believe it consists of the scrapings of butter 
from the grocers’ shops, mixed with the inevit- 
able dirt, and such as has become rancid, and 
altogether too bad to be used in the ordinary 
way.” 
Thus a valuable public servant was un- 
able to interfere, not only in that case, 
but in others of a similar character. 
Public officers were unable to deal as 
they ought to with this question of 
butter, because in the Public Health 
Act of 1875 the word butter, in the long 
enumeration of articles of food, was 
omitted. He presumed that omission was 
attributable, perhaps, to the fact that 
when the Act was framed oleomargarine 
andsubstances of that nature were not in- 
vented. At all events, the 116th and 117th 
clauses of that Act—and he would direct 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of 
Trade to the fact—dealt with this matter 
in the following words :— 

“ And the person to whom such animal, car- 
case, meat, poultry, flesh, fish, fruit, vegetable, 
&c. (no mention of butter), belongs at the time 
of the exposure for sale, or in whose possession 
or on whose premises the same were found, 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £20 
for every such article so condemned, or at the dis- 
cretion of a justice of the peace, without the 
infliction of a fine, be liable to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding more than three 
months.”’ 


He (Mr. Arnold) had shown that by the 
simple omission of the words the officer 
whose duty it was to look after the 
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health of the people in matters of food 
could not apply the law in regard to bad 
butter. He begged of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Chamberlain), who, he pre- 
sumed, would take part in the debate, 
to give his particular attention to this 
matter ; and he would ask him, or any- 
one representing the Government, whe- 
ther opportunity would not be taken to 
introduce such an amendment of the 
Public Health Act of 1875 as would 
protect the people’s interests in this 
concern? Instead of adding the word 
butter to the long enumeration of articles 
contained in the 117th clause of the Act 
in question, they should strike out from 
the clause the whole of the list of articles, 
and simply insert words making it ap- 
plicable to any article sold, or exposed 
for sale, for the food of the people. 

Mx. GREGORY thought that the sug- 
gestion just made by the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arnold) was worthy of 
the attention of the Government, as this 
was a matter which affected the pro- 
ducers and consumers in this country. 
The farming interest was not fairly 
treated when this spurious article was 
allowed to be imported and sold as but- 
ter. He should support the Resolution 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir Herbert Max- 
well) on the ground that it would be in 
the interest alike of the producers and 
the consumers that all articles of food 
sold should be sold under their proper 
names. He did not object to the impor- 
tation and sale of these articles sold as 
butter as long as they were of pure 
manufacture ; but it was only fair to 
ask Government to make provision that 
the people of the country, when pur- 
chasing their food, should know what 
they were buying. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: Sir, the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Wigtown- 
shire (Sir Herbert Maxwell) is naturally 
alarmed at the competition which British 
dairy farmers experience by the great 
development in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine. This increase arises from 
various causes, but especially from two, 
the first being the greatly increased con- 
sumption of butter among our popula- 
tion, and, second, from the improvements 
made by chemistry in the manufacture of 
those fatty bodies which are known to us 
under the name of butter. The increased 
consumption leads to an increased sup- 
ply, and the augmented demand uatu- 
rally stimulated invention as tu new 
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sources of supply. These alarm the hon. 
Baronet and others interested in dairy 
farming. The quantity of butter con- 
sumed per head of the population is 
rapidly growing. Even the consump- 
tion of foreign butter increases quickly. 
Not many years ago the foreign butter 
imported was only 1} lb. per head of the 
population; now it is about 6lb. The 
exports of butter from Holland were 
20,294,000 kilogrammes in 1869; but in 
1879 they had increased to 36,451,000 
kilogrammes. During that time Holland 
has been largely importing oleomar- 
garine from America. Her imports of 
fats were only 9,374,000 kilogrammes 
in 1869, while in 1879 they amounted to 
37,461,000 kilogrammes. I understand 
that 12,000,000 lbs. of oleomargarine 
were imported into Holland last year 
from America; and, in all probability, a 
good deal of this oleomargarine comes 
to us in the excellent butter which we 
get from Holland. This oleomargarine, 
no doubt, comes to us directly under its 
own name as a butter substitute, though 
also in concealed admixture with Ameri- 
can, French, and Dutch butters. The 
acknowledged oleomargarine exported 
from New York is already half the de- 
clared value of butter, though doubtless 
there is a good deal vf concealed oleo- 
margarine in the butter which is im- 
ported as dairy produce. The declared 
value of butter exported last year from 
New York was $5,179,071, and that 
of oleomargarine was $2,581,317. But 
the manufacture is not confined to 
America, for France, Holland, and Eng- 
land are actively engaged in making 
oleomargarine. Undoubtedly, this arti- 
ficial butter is rapidly pushing inferior 
butter out of the market. But this 
sort of competition is not new to agri- 
culture or to industry generally. Let 
me give an illustration. Both Turkey 
and Holland used to grow large crops of 
madder as a dye stuff for calico print- 
ing. For centuries these crops were 
most valuable; but a few years ago 
chemists learned how to make the 
colouring matter of madder from one 
of the products of coal tar, and these 
agricultural crops of Turkey and Hol- 
land have greatly fallen off in demand. 
Yet the hon. Baronet would not think 
it a fair subject of complaint that the 
artificial production of alizarine, the 
colouring matter of madder, should in 
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culturists of Turkey and Holland, who 
suffered so seriously by the competition 
of this coal-tar product. I think I 
shall be able to show that his present 
complaint in regard to butter is precisely 
of a similar character, except that, in the 
present case, the competition is not so 
severe, because oleomargarine simply 
consists of butter fats got from an ox, 
instead of butter fats from a cow, and, 
therefore, is simply one form of agricul- 
tural product interfering with another 
agricultural product. The fats which 
constitute butter, for the main part at 
least, can be got from different sources, 
and are not even restricted to animals, 
for such fats are found abundantly in 
plants as well asin animals. The chief 
solid fat in butter is the principal ingre- 
dient in palm oil, while the chief liquid 
fat of butter abounds in olive oil: even 
the soluble aromatic fats which give to 
butter its peculiar taste and flavour are 
found abundantly in cocoanut oil. If we 
could extract butter fats economically 
from vegetable oil, and give a sound, 
healthy butter from them at a cheap 
rate, it would be a matter of indifference 
to the public whether the butter came 
from the cow or from the vegetable. Let 
me give an illustration of my argument. 
Milk contains 4 lb. of cheese for every 
100 lb. of milk. But pease and beans 
contain nearly 20 lb. of cheese for each 
100 lb. The Chinese, who are a great 
experimental nation, actually do make 
cheese from peas, and sell them in 
their markets. These cheeses are highly 
esteemed in China; but to our palates 
are insipid, because they do not contain 
butter fats. But I look forward to the 
day when cheeses will be made from 
beans, peas, and lentils, and after being 
mixed with good oleomargarine may 
form palatable and very economical 
cheeses. Would the hon. Baronet stay 
the progress of chemical invention, and 
prevent the manufacture of such cheeses 
from peas, simply because they would 
interfere with dairy produce? Now, to 
come to oleomargarine—that substance 
is prepared by purifying the more fusible 
parts of beef suet, and separating from 
it the less fusible fats and cellular tissue, 
which exists in all fats. The product 
consists of true butter fats, with the ex- 
ception of about 5 per cent of aromatic 
soluble fats, which give to good butter 
its delicious flavour. But that 5 per 
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flavour and taste between good oleo- 


margarine and good butter. The two 
cannot come into competition any more 
than inferior American cheeses can com- 
pete with our best Cheddar and Cheshire 
cheeses. The American cheeses do knock 
our bad cheeses out of the market, and 
so certainly good oleomargarine will and 
ought to drive our bad qualities of butter 
out of the market. Much of the butter 
sold to the poor is reduced in nutritive 
value by salt and water, and readily be- 
comes rancid. Such inferior butter ought 
to be substituted by oleomargarine, which, 
if carefully prepared, has little tendency 
to rancidity. Although oleomargarine 
cannot compete with good butter, yet I 
am sure it will so thoroughly compete 
with bad butter that dairy farmers will 
be compelled to improve the quality of 
their butter. Unless thorough cleanli- 
ness is observed in the treatment of the 
milk, in the churning, and in the washing 
of the butter, the aromatic fats, which 
give superiority to good butter, become 
the source of rancidity to inferior butter, 
and render it positively unwholesome. 
But even when butter is not rank, it is 
so often brought into the market adul- 
terated with so much salt and water that 
its nutritive value is much deteriorated. 
Natural butter may contain from 12 to 
16 per cent of water, and from 1 to 2 
er cent of salt. But many of the in- 
erior butters contain 20 to 25 per cent 
of water, and from 5 to 10 per cent of 
salt. Such butters are a fraud upon the 
poor, and are far inferior in nutritive 
value to well prepared oleomargarine, 
which rarely contains above 12 per cent 
of water. It is with poor butter of this 
kind that oleomargarine will and ought 
to compete. Bad rancid butters are quite 
as unwholesome as bad specimens of 
rancid oleomargarine. Only it is rare 
to see oleomargarine rancid, because it 
is manufactured on a large scale, and 
with the care which large operations 
receive byskilled superintendence. There 
are other butter substitutes called 
‘‘guine”’ prepared from the fat of hogs. 
I have no personal acquaintance with 
their mode of preparation, and reserve 
my opinion in regard to them. The 
hon. Baronet is afraid they may contain 
trichine ; but I do not think that pro- 
bable, as they lodge in the muscular 
and not in the fatty tissues. As to the 
relative wholesomeness of good butter 
and good oleomargarine, I do not think 
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there is anything to choose between 
them. It has been said that, as oleo- 
margarine is not heated above 120 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, it may contain the 
germs of disease in the animals ; but so 
may the fats constituting butter which 
have not been heated above 99 degrees 
Fahrenheit in the body of the cow. So 
far as we know, when the fats derived 
either from the cow or the ox are not 
rancid, they are equally wholesome. In 
both cases, when they are rancid, they 
are equally unwholesome. Surely, care- 
fully prepared wholesome butter fats 
called oleomargarine are much better to 
the poor at ls. per lb. than badly pre- 
pared and dirty butters at 1s. 3d. or 
ls. 6d. per lb. How does the hon. 
Baronet propose that Government is to 
carry out his Resolution? The law 
already provides that an article of food 
sold under a name to which it is not en- 
titled is punishable at law. Oleomar- 
garine should certainly be sold as an 
artificial butter, and not as dairy butter. 
But how are you to enforce the law in 
this case, when the products of the cow 
and of the ox only differ in five parts 
out of the 100? Ishould be very sorry 
to decide upon a sample of artificial 
butter, whether it was from the cow or 
the ox. And when it is used for admix- 
ture with dairy butter the case is still 
more difficult. Very few chemists would 
be prepared to swear that a butter made 
half from the cow and half from the ox 
was unquestionably an adulterated ar- 
ticle. It is not like chicory and coffee, 
for chicory is chicory and coffee is coffee. 
But oleomargarine and butter are prac- 
tically identical, except as to their source 
and the absence of 5 per cent of aro- 
matic fats, which probably before long 
may be added from cocoanut oil or 
other sources. The Resolution goes on 
to say that such artificial butters as 
are hurtful or dangerous should be 
prohibited altogether. Certainly rancid 
oleomargarine is a nasty and hurtful 
compound ; but not any more so than 
nasty and rancid butter which abounds 
in many markets. Both are unfit for 
human food, although both may be 
purified by well known processes. The 
farmer has a much better method than 
legislation to protect his dairy produce 
from cheap substitutes for butter. Let 
him cultivate improved methods of pre- 
paration, strict cleanliness, efficient wash- 
ing of the butter, and fair treatment. 
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Let him send such butters to the market 
without being laden with salt and water 
to increase the weight; and his superior 
and well flavoured butter, with little 
tendency to rancidity, will keep its own 
position in the markets in spite of the 
equally salubrious but less well fla- 
voured oleomargarine, which will cer- 
tainly drive bad butters out of the field, 
but cannot compete with really good 
butters. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE thought the 
House had been rather carried away 
from the question. The Resolution of 
his hon. Friend (Sir Herbert Maxwell) 
was to the effect that it was desirable 
that such steps should be taken by the 
Legislature ‘as would insure, as far as 
possible, that spurious compounds re- 
sembling buttershould only be sold under 
distinctive names. That it did not ap- 
pear to him (Viscount Folkestone) would 
bea very difficult thing todo. They had 
been informed ‘that there were Acts 
which provided for that necessity; but 
those Acts did not do what was required 
in that direction. The Resolution went 
on to say that the importation and sale 
of those compounds which were injurious 
to health should be prohibited altogether. 
It was all very well to say that good 
oleomargarine, or whatever it might be, 
was as good or better than bad butter; 
but that was not the question before the 
House. The question was this—that 
the butterman or the shopkeeper who 
sold oleomargarine or butterine in place 
of butter should call it by a distinc- 
tive name, and not sell it as butter. 
His hon. Friend who brought this Mo- 
tion before the House said he did so in 
favour of the consumers, and he put 
aside the agriculturists altogether. His 
hon. Friend, he (Viscount Folkestone) 
thought, was right in doing so; but this 
question was of very great interest to 
the producer of butter. What was hap- 
pening now in England? On account of 
bad seasons, bad weather, and for other 
reasons the agricultural interest was at 
avery low ebb. It was a curious fact 
that in the last few years a vast quantity 
of arable land in this country had been 
turned into pasture, for, in 1879, there 
were about 30,000 acres more of perma- 
nent pasture than in 1878. He pre- 
sumed that had been done for the purpose 
of growing cattle and cows, and of making 
butter and cheese, and producing milk, 
and beef, and mutton. He did not be- 
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lieve that the increase of butter making 
corresponded with the increase of per- 
manent pasture. He believed, on the 
contrary, that the making of butter had 
decreased in this country. But what 
was the reason for that decrease? He 
thought we might fairly say that one 
reason, at any rate, was the importation 
of butter, and butter substitutes that 
were sold as butter, which made it im- 
possible for any agriculturist to compete 
with the foreign market. The Report 
of Mr. Bateman, of the Statistical De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, said it 
was almost impossible to obtain accurate 
figures of oleomargarine and butterine; 
but it appeared that the present produc- 
tion of oleomargarine and butterine in 
the Eastern States was, at any rate, 
nearly 10,000,000 Ibs. per annum. The 
increase of the production of oleomar- 
garine, in the past year, was owing to 
the higher price of natural butter. By 
the supply of the market with these spu- 
rious substances, the manufacture of real 
butter was being gradually driven out. A 
ery of Protection had been raised against 
the Resolution by the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold) ; but the hon. Mem- 
ber, though intimating his intention to 
oppose the Resolution, really used words 
which supported it. He acknowledged 
the public needed protection, and that 
was exactly what the Resolution pro- 
posed. He( Viscount Folkestone) claimed 
the support of the Government for butter 
against oleomargarine and other com- 
pounds like butter in appearance—’tis 
grease—but living grease no more. In 
conclusion, he would only say that the 
majority of the speeches that evening 
had been in favour of the Resolution, 
which, he could truly assert, was in the 
interest of the consumer, as much as of 
the producer, inasmuch as it left him 
free to buy, according to his taste, either 
good butter or the adulterated article. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thought that, 
except on a few points, it was not ne- 
cessary for him to supplement the in- 
teresting and conclusive speech of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Lyon Playfair). 
The hon. Baronet who had moved the 
Resolution wished to avoid any impres- 
sion of seeking to re-introduce Protec- 
tion, and was animated by a desire to 
protect the consumers of the country 
against deleterious products, which were 
being forced upon them. Without in the 
least doubting his good faith, he must 
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say it was somewhat curious to find 
assurances of this nature coming from 
those who represented the producers. 
Within the last few days there had been 
two or three questions raised, all from 
the other side of the House, all running 
in the same direction. There was a 
Motion that, if accepted, would have 
led to the absolute prohibition of all 
imports of live cattle; and there had 
been questions put pointing in the direc- 
tion of absolute prohibition of all pork 
from the United States, and now here 
was another proposal which would lead 
to the absolute prohibition of butter im- 
ports from foreign countries. How en- 
ormous was the trade with which it was 
proposed to interfere might be gathered 
from the statement of the hon. Baronet 
himself that 11,000,000lbs. of dairy pro- 
duce were annually imported into this 
country. Well, that showed the enor- 
mous importance of the trade with which 
he proposed to make so great an inter- 
ference; and though he declared he was 
so much interested in the consumer, the 
noble Lord who had just spoken contem- 
plated with some alarm the effect these 
productions would have on farming in- 
dustry. Well, he could not help think- 
ing that he and his constituents were 
alarmed without reason. There was not 
the slightest proof that these things had 
any effect in lowering the price of butter. 
At present, probably the price of good 
butter was higher than it had ever been 
before; and if the price was the only 
stimulus required for the production of 
good butter that stimulus existed. Now, 
as to the nature of the foreign butter 
products, although the hon. Baronet 
had given an almost thrilling account of 
the dangers he apprehended, there was 
no evidence of any real danger from 
their use. The hon. Baronet seemed to 
rely chiefly on a caricature he exhi- 
bited contrasting the artificial with the 
natural production. Mr. Bateman, of 
the Board of Trade, had shown that, 
as regarded oleomargarine, it was, at 
least, as wholesome as butter itself ; 
but, of course, as his right hon. Friend 
had said, the product was unwholesome 
when bad, just as bad butter was un- 
wholesome. * Mr. Bateman said he had 
visited the manufactory of the largest 
Company for the manufacture of the 
article rather late in the afternoon, so 
as to see the premises in their least at- 
tractive aspect, when the day’s work was 
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over. Beyond the floor being very slip- 
pery in places where oil was spilled, 
there was nothing to disgust the eye, 
and all possible care was given to the 
cleanliness of the plant and manufacture. 
Scientific witnesses had given evidence 
in its favour in the United States, where, 
by the way, the competition of this ma- 
terial with butter had been felt as keenly 
asin our own country. In reply to an 
application of the Health Department of 
New York City, Professor Chandler had 
said— 

‘“‘T have satisfied myself that it is quite as 
valuable as butter from the cow. The material 
is fresh suet ; the processes of manufacture are 
harmless, and are conducted with great cleanli- 
ness.”’ 


An official Report had also been made 
to the Legislature of the State of New 
York that ‘‘ there was no objection to 
the manufacture and sale of this sub- 
stance.” He could quote many more 
passages to the same effect, all of them 
conclusively proving the wholesomeness 
and utility ‘of good oleomargarine, and 
it would be most unjustifiable to inter- 
fere with the importation of this article 
of food of so great importance. Another 
matter which had been referred to was 
the substance known as “ suine,’’ which 
was made from the lard of pigs instead 
of from the suet of oxen. The special 
danger supposed to attach to pork arose 
from the presence of a parasite in the 
muscles of the animal, and not in the 
fat. At the present time hog’s lard was 
an article of common food to large num- 
bers of the working classes, and sold as 
hog’s lard, and not as butter. In the 
poorer parts of Birmingham, and in 
many of the districts around, there were 
poor people who never saw butter on 
their tables from one year’s end to an- 
other. They found hog’s lard a good sub- 
stitute, and bread covered with hog’s lard 
was common food at every meal. Were 
they to prohibit the importation of lard 
of all descriptions? [‘‘ No, no!’’] But 
the hon. Baronet proposed to prohibit 
the import of these articles that were 
injurious. [Sir Herpert Maxwet: As 
butter?] As articles of food. He stated 
that suine was only hog’s lard under 
another name; but was it injurious as 
food? It would be monstrous to pro- 
hibit this article of food so largely con- 
sumed without much more complete evi- 
dence than had been offered. There was 
another substance referred to—butter on 
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a soapstone basis. Ifthe hon. Member 
was of opinion that the Americans were 
able to manufacture butter out of stone 
he would find himself mistaken. As he 
understood it, soapstone or steatite, a 
very heavy substance, was used to adul- 
terate butter, and to add to its weight. 
To a certain quantity of genuine butter 
a certain quantity of this substance was 
added entirely for the purposes of fraud. 
This was neither less nor more than akin 
to the practice which was adopted in this 
country of sanding the sugar, and it was 
earried out precisely for the same pur- 
pose. But it was not true that soap- 
stone was in any way injurious to health. 
It was, no doubt, a fraud to pass it off as 
butter; but Professor Church informed 
him that if they were going to eat mi- 
nerals at all they might as well eat soap- 
stone as anything else, and they would 
not suffer any bad consequences from it. 
However, the fraud on the purchaser 
was admitted; but it should not be 
forgotten that on that subject they 
had already very stringent laws. The 
hon. Member for Salford (Mr. Arthur 
Arnold) raised a rather different issue, 
and seemed inclined to turn the tables 
upon the agriculturists, and assumed 
that there was as much adultera- 
tion with the natural as the artificial 
butter, by reason of there being no such 
power of seizing butter bought for food, 
as was the case with milk, meat, and 
other articles of food. He had spoken 
of what was an undoubted defect in the 
law, the omission of butter in the Public 
Health Act, as an oversight ; and when- 
ever that Act came up for consideration 
that omission would probably be sup- 
plied; but the hon Member referred to 
rancid butter, which, though unfit for 
food, was still butter, and could not 
be the subject of prosecution as an 
adulteration; but the Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act gave every protec- 
tion. Section 30 prohibited any person 
from mixing injurious ingredients with 
any article of food with the intent to sell 
under a liability of £50 for the first 
offence, and subsequently he would be 
liable to be convicted of a misdemeanour, 
and to a punishment of six months’ hard 
labour. By the 6th section, if anything 
was sold to the prejudice of a purchaser 
which was not of the proper substance 
and quality, the vendor was made liable 
to a fine of £20. He thought the sub- 
ject more properly belonged to his right 
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hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board. But from what he 
personally knew, he believed the Act 
had proved efficient when properly put 
in force. There was thus power to 
punish fraud in such cases. He thought, 
therefore, with reference to the first 
point mentioned by the hon. Baronet— 
namely, that such compounds as were 
harmless should only be sold under 
their proper names—sufficient security 
already existed. With reference to the 
second question, which concerned im- 
portation and sale, he would say, in the 
first place, that it was not proved to the 
satisfaction of any reasonable person 
that any of the compounds in question 
were dangerous to health. There was 
no evidence to that effect; secondly, the 
compulsory examination of those articles 
at the Custom House, in order to deter- 
mine their character, could hardly be 
carried out, as they were of a perishable 
character ; and to insist on such an ex- 
amination would amount to the prohi- 
bition of the importation of foreign 
butter. Such a measure would really 
be prohibitive; and its effect would be 
to raise the price of an article of daily 
universal consumption. He could not, 
therefore, support the Resolution of the 
hon. Baronet. 

Mr. PELL said, he had hoped that 
some suggestive comments would have 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
on the subject before the House. But 
it appeared that in the Returns of the 
Board of Trade those articles were not 
tabulated, and no satisfactory entry was 
made of the large importation of but- . 
terine and oleomargarine. He trusted 
steps would be taken to tabulate those 
substances. He thought it was hardly 
fair to insinuate that his hon. Friend 
intended his Motion to be of a protec- 
tive character. His hon. Friend knew, 
as everybody knew, that an attempt of 
the kind would be utterly hopeless. He 
would advise his hon. Friend to make an 
alteration in his Resolution by leaving 
out the last two lines, which referred to 
the importation of these articles. He 
would be sorry to prevent the importa- 
tion of all articles that were dangerous 
to health. In that case many kinds of 
dyes, drugs, and medicines would be 
excluded. He would say one word on 
behalf of butterine. When he was in 
America, he had visited a manufactory 
of butterine. It would have been im- 
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possible to distinguish the different pro- 
cesses—all of which were perfectly open 
to the inspection of anyone—from those 
carried on in the case of real butter. The 
compound consisted of 45 per cent of 
cream, and 55 per cent of animal fat. It 
was, after mixture, churned, made up into 
pounds, stamped, and sold as butterine. 
It was sold under its proper name, and 
was very popular among the people; 
and when the price of butter fell ruin- 
ously in America towards the close of 
1879, butterine maintained its price of 
22 cents—11d. a pound. He should be 
sorry to see that excellent article ex- 
cluded from the English market. As 
to chemical examinations, no analysis 
would be really efficient where the dif- 
ferences were so subtle. If a chemist 
were to take a pound of his flesh and 
analyze it, and then take and analyze 
a pound of the flesh of the hon. Member 
for Salford, no such difference would 
probably be detected as to indicate that 
one was a Tory and the other a Liberal. 
He hoped that the President of the 
Board of Trade would see his way to- 
wards practically giving effect to the 
purpose of the Resolution, and that his 
hon. Friend would agree to the modifi- 
cation which he had suggested. 

Mr. SHAW said, he hoped the hon. 
Baronet would accede to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell). He did not wonder 
that the Government had some suspicion 
of Protectionist tendency in the Motion ; 
but he did not think that the hon. Baronet 
had any purpose of the kind in his mind. 
The subject was one of great interest to 
Irish Members, as butter was a main 
staple of industry in that country, espe- 
cially in the South. The value of the 
butter passing through the Cork market 
equalled the value of all the butter and 
butterine which, according to the state- 
ments made in the debate, were exported 
from New York. In that part of Ire- 
land the making of butter was an exten- 
sive domestic manufacture, and employed 
a class of people who would otherwise 
not be employed. If the Mover of the 
Resolution acceded to the suggestion 
which had been made, and omitted all 
reference to prohibition, he hoped it 
would be accepted by the Government. 
Everything should be sold for what it 
was, and not for what it was not. He 
knew that in England a large quantity 
of butterine was being sold as butter, 
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and that was a fraud on the consumer, 
It was all very well to say that there 
were certain clauses in an Act of Parlia- 
ment under which this might be pre- 
vented; the question was why they were 
not enforced, and why there was not 
machinery for detecting the fraud on 
the consumers? Chemists might find it 
difficult to distinguish between natural 
and artificial butter; but there were 
experts who could do it without hesita- 
tion. He had not the slightest fear of 
American competition. It had been 
beneficial in cheapening food when 
prices were becoming exorbitant; but, 
still, he always told his constituents that 
if they would produce the best butter, 
and the best beef and mutton, they 
could hold their own. In this competi- 
tion, however, people should be able to 
know exactly what they were buying. 

Mr. SOCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought that the Mover and the debate 
had scarcely been treated with fairness 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, who imported 
into it thesuggestion of Protection, which 
was not justified by the facts. The right 
hon. Gentleman had pointed to the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act as containing 
stringent provisions, which were effective 
so far as they enabled the consumer to 
require that the retailer should guarantee 
the genuineness of what he sold subject 
to penalties. It would be an additional 
safeguard to the public if the system 
could be more widely recognized and 
adopted, and if care could be taken that 
in wholesale importation oleomargarine 
and butterine should not be admitted 
under the name of butter. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: But the Re- 
solution asks us to prohibit importation 
altogether. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH replied, that 
all he wished was that only those articles 
should be prohibited which were in- 
jurious to health. He did not say that 
oleomargarine was injurious to health; 
what he said was that it should not be 
sold as butter. He could not see why 
Government should hesitate to accept 
the Resolution. These articles should 
not be imported with a view to defraud- 
ing and imposing upon the public. 

Mr. PELL said, he should desire to 
move an Amendment to the Resolution 
when he was in Order. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Resolution 
was an Amendment, and if the House 
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consented to its being withdrawn, another 
could be moved. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that the country was under a consi- 
derable obligation to the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Herbert Maxwell) who had brought 
forward the Resolution. The subject 
was one of deep interest to two important 
sections of the community. It closely 
affected the great dairy farming inte- 
rest, which must, together with that of 
market gardening, greatly devolop in 
this country as the production of corn 
decreased. It was also of vital impor- 
tance to the whole of the labouring 
classes. They were, as it had already 
been clearly shown, seriously injured 
in two ways by the pernicious compounds 
which were sold under the name of but- 
ter. In the first place, they paid a price 
for these articles which was two or three 
times their worth, because they ima- 
gined they were purchasing butter ; and, 
in the second place, they and their fami- 
lies were injured in health by the effects 
of the deleterious substances. The Go- 
vernment were asked to take a very 
simple and necessary step—namely, to 
cause all such manufactured compounds 
that were not butter to be sold under 
their proper names, and to prohibit the 
sale of suine and soapstone, which were 
pernicious to health. But this the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade (Mr. Cham- 
berlain), most unreasonably, refused to 
do. In opposing the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Wigtownshire, the Go- 
vernment had acted as they generally 
did in their foreign policy—as the friends 
of every country but their own. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 75; Noes 
59: Majority 16.—(Div. List, No. 177.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. ANDERSON, who had the fol- 
lowing Notice of Motion on the Paper, 
which the Forms of the House pre- 
vented him from moving—namely :— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, a Royal 
Commissiun to visit the Technical and Agricul- 
tural Schools of France, Belguim, Germany, 
and Switzerland, and to report upon them, 
would be of great benefit in bringing before 
Parliament and the Country, in the accredited 
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form of a Blue Book, the great advantages the 
industries of these Countries are deriving from 
such schools, and that the House pray Her Ma- 


jesty to appoint such a Commission,” 


said, the House would recognize that 
they had already had a very excellent 
illustration of technical education in the 
speech of the Chairman of Committees 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair). He was very 
sorry that he was not able to give the 
House anything half so interesting; but 
he wished to bring forward this question 
of technical education—one in which our 
country was very greatly interested. and 
in which its prosperity was very greatly 
concerned. The idea underlying it was 
that every career required some « ecial 
training—that it ought to get whatever 
amount of knowledge and of science, 
whatever was best fitted to develop its 
utmost capabilities in every way, so that 
it might be able to do the very best 
work that was attainable. In the old 
time that was recognized as regarded 
our learned Professions; but not in 
others. As regarded industrial art it 
was not recognized. Those educated like 
himself in the pre-scientific era got a 
classical education or nothing at all. It 
was supposed in those days that a classi- 
cal education was that which fitted any- 
body, and that if that did not succeed 
in bringing out a young man’s brains 
nothing else would doit. It was effec- 
tual in cultivating a great many splendid 
intellects, no doubt ; it produced a great 
many scholars, but also a marvellous 
crop of dunces; and the strange thing 
was that a great many of those who in 
youth were pronounced dunces at the 
school turned out to be the most capable 
men in the practical business of life. 
No doubt, that largely occurred through 
the fact that the proper chord was never 
struck—that the right education never 
was given them to develop the intel- 
lect that was waiting to be developed. 
Well, we were now finding out our de- 
ficiencies in this matter, but we were 
finding them out very slowly ; whereas 
other counties found out their deficien- 
cies much quicker than we had done, 
and did a great deal more to remedy 
them. Our education was still, to a 
large extent, classical. We had our 
primary schools, our secondary schools, 
and our Universities; but the latter 
were all more or less classical, and the 
result was that young men intended for 
business life probably dropped out of 
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the primary school and got very little 
other education whatever. In conse- 
quence we found our business marts 
overrun with mercantile men from 
foreign countries cutting us out of our 
own trades, and that foreign goods were 
beating ours not only in the foreign 
markets, but also in our own. We had 
foreign engineers, foreign draughtsmen, 
foreign designers, foreign foremen in our 
factories; and, on inquiring the reason, 
we were forced to the conclusion that, 
whatever the subsidiary causes, the great 
cause was the superior technical educa- 
tion that was given in those other coun- 
tries—France, Germany, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, and America. What- 
ever difference in detail there might be 
in these countries, they all had this 
thing in common—they recognized the 
necessity of a sound, primary education 
as the substratum for technical education 
to be built upon. Those intended for the 
learned Professions went to gymnasiums 
and Universities; those for practical life 
went to practical schools. The training 
of a young man in this country for busi- 
ness life was to send him to sweep out 
the office. That was the first beginning 
of every business man, and it was sup- 
posed that there was a great deal of 
virtue in that training; but, in reality, 
he was left to pick up a training in any 
way he could. In Germany, a boy would 
go to a technical middle school, where 
he would learn all the arts and sciences 
bearing on the various trades, probably 
also to a trade school, where the pro- 
cesses to manipulative skill were taught, 
and then to the Polytechnic, where the 
highest science bearing on the indus- 
tries were taught. Thus the Continental 
schools played into each otherand formed 
a system. There was nothing of that 
kind in this country ; but he believed we 
should have to adopt that system. In 
France and Belgium, which were re- 
markable for manipulative skill, that 
had been promoted by the schools; and 
in France there was one school contain- 
ing about 1,000 boys who were learning 
carpentry, carving, gilding, engraving, 
clock and watch making, and the making 
of mechanical and philosophical instru- 
ments. In that way, the French were 
able to beat this country in all those 
articles. Manual dexterity and handi- 
craft skill were greatly in need of en- 
couragement in this country. We had 
gone in too much for cheapness at the 
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cost of quality, and that had tended very 
much to degrade our handicraft skill. 
The sub-division of labour had, perhaps, 
also had the same effect. If a boy was 
always set to one kindof work, he might 
attain greatskillinthat; buthewould not 
become generally a skilled workman. The 
action of trades’ unions also had some- 
thing to do with it. They had promoted 
average wages. Average wages meant 
an average of work, and average of 
work did not mean excellence of work, 
but generally mediocrity of work. The 
breaking down of the apprentice system 
also tended to degrade handicraft skill. 
A boy no longer, as in the old time, 
went to a master who employed few 
hands and superintended all the work 
himself, so that the apprentice could 
become an excellent workman. Now 
he was, as a rule, sent to a large factory, 
where there was no such supervision, 
and he was left to pick up his skill as 
best he could. When he got out of his 
apprenticeship he received the average 
wage ; but there was nothing in that to 
encourage excellence of work. Another 
cause was the absence of craftsmanship 
from our educational training. Boys 
were scorned for having soiled hands, 
and they thought it more genteel to sell 
tea, or copy letters, or anything of that 
kind, than to follow a mechanical em- 
ployment, although the latter required 
three times as much brain as the other 
pursuits did. He should like to see 
that superstition in favour of genteel 
employment exploded. He believed it 
was an open secret that the Prime Mi- 
nister, for instance, felt more pleasure 
when he was attacking a tree with his 
axe than in leading the House of Com- 
mons or in translating Homer. Men- 
tioning two or three instances of landed 
proprietors taking pleasure in handi- 
craft pursuits, the hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested the creation of degrees in our 
schools for such skill, the acquisition of 
which should entitle the bearers to 
higher wages than those who had no 
degrees. In that way, he thought, 
British work might yet again assert its 
supremacy over the world—a supremacy 
it had unfortunately lost, lost at least 
for a time. On this point he would 
appeal to the Chairman of Committees 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair), who went to the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867 to investigate 
everything there. He reported that 
there was a singular accordance of opi- 
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nion that our country had shown little 
inventiveness, and had made little pro- 
gress in the peaceful arts and industry 
since 1862, and that out of 90 classes 
there were scarcely a dozen in which pre- 
eminence was unhesitatingly awarded to 
us. The one cause upon which there 
was the most unanimity of conviction 
was that France, Prussia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland possessed systems 
of industrial education for the masters 
and managers of factories and of work- 
shops, while England possessed none. 
In 1878 there was another Exhibition 
in Paris, and the same inferiority of 
British work was shown. A deputation 
from the Bradford School of Arts went 
over, and they were obliged to confess 
that the result of the training workmen 
received in foreign countries was such 
that we were defeated on all hands. A 
short time ago he was in one of the 
largest shipbuilding establishments on 
the Clyde, and in one of the depart- 
ments he saw a large number of Ame- 
rican-made machines, which they said 
they could buy one-fourth cheaper than 
in this country. That meant that the 
American machine maker was able to 
come to this country, buy our steel or 
iron, carry them across the water, pay 
33 per cent for bringing them into 
America, pay higher wages, and car- 
riage back to this country, and yet un- 
dersell our manufacturers. He had 
gone into different shops to inquire the 
price of articles, and on one occasion he 
saw a beautifully worked steel-barrelled 
gun, which, if manufactured in England, 
would cost £12, but which could be 
made at Liége to sell for £4. If it were 
asked why America and Belgium were 
able to make things so much cheaper 
than England, the explanation would 
be found in the fact that those two 
countries had very liberal Patent Laws, 
while we had not. They were thus able 
to obtain all the best appliances in the 
world for their manufactures, and we 
could not. Another reason was that 
they possessed an excellent technical 
system of education, which we did not. 
With a view to showing that our im- 
ports of manufactures were diminishing 
enormously in those very articles which 
technical education would improve, 


while, at the same time, our imports 
of the same articles were increasing, 
the hon. Member selected, for the pur- 
pose of contrast, the years 1872 and 
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| 1879, observing, in anticipation of an 
objection that he had selected a year of 
depression, that as he quoted both ex- 
ports and imports that circumstance did 
not affect the case. From 1872 to 1879 
our exports of British products decreased 
from £256,257,000 to £191,531,000, or 
not less than 25 per cent. But the 
figures, which would best prove his 
case, were these— 


Cotton manufactures exported— 
1872 £63,466,000 
2970) 51,867,000 
A decreage of 18 per cent. 
Woollen manufactures— 
1872 £32,383,000 
1879 15,871,000 
Decrease, 51 per cent. 
Silk manufactures— 
1872 £2,190,000 
1879 1,697,000 
Decrease, 23 per cent. 
Giass manufactures— 
1872 .. -.  &1,122,000 
1879 .. oe 783,000 
Decrease, 30 per cent. 
Tron manufactures (excluding bars and pigs, 
and ordinary block material— 
1872 £13,596,000 
1879 11,400,000 
Decrease, 16 per cent. 
The aggregate result of these articles was— 
1872 .. $112,759,000 
1879 81,608,000 
Decrease, 28 per cent. 
Then, as to the imports, the figures were 
these— 


Cotton manufactures— 
1872 £1,489,000 
1879 2,286,000 


Increase, 54 per cent. 

Woollen goods— 
1872 
1879 


£4,038,000 
5,637,000 


Increase, 40 per cent. 
Silk goods— 
1872 £9,429,000 
1879 12,841,000 


Increase, 36 per cent. 
Glass goods— 
1872 £1,206,000 
1879 1,574,000 
Increase, 30 per cent. 
Iron— 
1872 £158,000 
1879 £1,721,000 
Increase, 49 per cent. 
The aggregate results were— 
1872s: .. £17,321,000 
1879. ... ‘ 24,062,000 
Increase, £6,740,000, or 39 per cent. 


Thus it appeared that not only foreigners, 
but our own people, were becoming dis- 
satisfied with our manufactures. Pass- 
ing for a moment to the question of 
agriculture, the hon. Gentleman com- 
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plained that whereas in France and in 
America there were large numbers of 
schools in which agriculture was taught, 
we had only two such schools—at Ciren- 
cester, and Glasnevin, in Ireland—which 
were doing good work, but were very 
inadequate ; and he contended that until 
we adopted some such system, we should 
not be able to compete with those coun- 
tries in this respect. In Glasgow they 
had a very good Weaving Institute. 
They also had a Mechanics’ Institute, 
which was subsidized by £700 a-year, 
and they had an endowed school, which 
it was intended to convert, by a Private 
Act of Parliament that had been ob- 
tained, from an old elementary endow- 
ment into a purely technical school; and 
at present it was half technical and half 
elementary. At present the people of 
Glasgow did not recognize the need of 
technical education. They did not see 
the advantage of it, and, consequently, 
did not keep their children at school 
long enough to render them fit for re- 
ceiving technical education. Then, again, 
the Board schools did not turn out their 
pupils with that amount of primary edu- 
cation that would enable them to take 
advantage of the first rudiments of a 
technical school. There was thus a great 
want in Glasgow, and it was a very un- 
fortunate state of matters that their 
elementary education was such that it 
was not sufficiently good to build tech- 
nical instruction upon it. In that respect 
they were not better off in England, be- 
cause the primary instruction of the 
Board schools was not sufficiently good 
to enable them to put technical educa- 
tion upon it; and that was one of the 
things that would have to be considered 
in introducing any foreign scheme of 
education. The reason that primary 
education was better in foreign coun- 
tries was that, for the most part, it was 
free. In Switzerland education was free, 
and in France and Germany it was to a 
large extent free, while in America 
education was entirely free. He be- 
lieved that as long as they had school 
fees they would have an inferior educa- 
tion. School fees made it to the interest 
of the schoolmasters to have as many 
scholars as possible without reference to 
their capacity for teaching them. That 
would go on as long as they had fees. 
He believed London, owing to its mag- 
nitude, was the only place in this coun- 


try where they might hope to find a! 
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sufficient number of trained scholars to 
get the benefits of good technical schools. 
He rejoiced at the efforts the City 
Guilds were now making, and he hoped 
they would persevere. It was intended 
to have a technical University at South 
Kensington, for which ground, at a 
nominal rent, was to be given by the 
Great Exhibition Commissioners. The 
cost of the building would be £76,000, 
for which £30,500 had been subscribed 
by the Fishmongers, Goldsmiths, and 
other City Companies. Instruction would 
be given in applied physics, applied 
mechanics, and applied arts, fitting the 
students to become technical teachers all 
over the country. That was a prin- 
cipal object of the College. Leaving 
the City Guilds Institute to provide the 
University, and also to manage the 
technological examinations, for which 
latter object the subscriptions were likely 
to be increased to £3,000, he thought that 
the Government might fairly take up 
and assist those examinations in some 
way. It ought not to be expected that 
that sum of £38,000 would be very 
greatly exceeded without some Govern- 
ment help if it were found necessary. 
The Institute had given grants in aid 
for other useful purposes, its efforts not 
being confined to London alone, but 
benefiting, to some extent, the country 
at large. London was thus about to 
do a very good work; but it must 
be remembered that every fourth-rate 
town on the Continent now did quite 
as great a work as that. The Swiss 
town of Zurich, 20 years ago, spent 
£100,000 on a Polytechnical Univer- 
sity, which was kept up at a cost of 
£18,000 a-year. That was done 20 years 
ago, and was a larger thing than we 
were going to do now. In that Univer- 
sity at Zurich they had 6,000 students, 
and in Germany there was a debate 
about a year ago, the universal opinion 
being that what had been done up to 
the present was only the beginning of 
what ought to be done. If that was 
only a beginning on the Continent, he 
would ask what position we were in who 
had hardly begun the work? Until 
lately all our education in this country 
was pretty much voluntary effort, and a 
great deal of it eleemosynary effort. They 
had lately taken to make their primary 
education a national system; but they 
would have to do a great deal better 
yet, because, on the Continent, not only 
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was primary education national, but 
technical science was national. They 
were supported by the States and Muni- 
cipalities ; and unless they copied the 
Continental system they would not be 
able to carry out the work as it ought to 
be done. It was for that reason he had 
troubled the House with this too long 
speech ; and he felt he had been unable 
to do justice to this important subject, 
which was a subject on which the future 
prosperity of our country depended. 
The information was in the country, but 
not sufficiently general; and, therefore, 
he wished it to be in the accredited 
form of a Blue Book, in order that the 
people might be led to understand their 
future living depended upon something 
being done in the direction he had in- 
dicated. 

Mr. COCHRAN - PATRICK hoped 
the important subject brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Glasgow would 
receive the consideration from the Go- 
vernment which its merits deserved. 
He did not think it would be denied 
that our national greatness had de- 
pended to a large extent in the past, 
and must depend in the future to a still 
greater extent, on our national pros- 
perity; and it followed that the Govern- 
ment should do all in their power to 
assist our commercial and manufac- 
turing classes to keep in the front rank 
in the contest with other competing 
countries. One of the most important 
factors in the element of success was to 
know what other competitors were doing. 
It was highly necessary that the atten- 
tion of the manufacturers in this country 
should be prominently directed to the 
progress of foreign industries, and to 
the causes on which that progress de- 
pended. It appeared to him that the 
Motion of his hon. Friend was exactly 
calculated to meet the object. The very 
appointment of a Royal Commission in 
itself would attract the attention of the 
country to those important matters; and 
the evidence which the Commission 
would have it in its power to put before 
the House in an accurate, authentic, and 
authoritative form, would constitute a 
most perfect basis for consideration, and, 
if necessary, for future legislation. One 
of the objects of the Motion of his hon. 
Friend was to lay before the country, 
and those who were likely to be bene- 
fited by the information, the result of 
what was being at present done in other 
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countries. Some years ago we had an 
encouraging example in the same direc- 
tion. In 1867 or 1868 a Member of the 
House laid before Parliament a very in- 
structive and important Paper on this 
subject of technical education abroad ; 
and that was followed by a Circular ad- 
dressed by Lord Stanley to our Repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries. The 
answers to that Circular formed a very 
important body of evidence. There was 
also laid before the House a translation 
of the highly important evidence laid 
before a French Commission appointed 
to inquire into the subject of technical 
education. These matters stimulated 
inquiry; and the result was so advan- 
tageous that we could not do better than 
repeat the example at the present time in 
the way proposed by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Anderson) also proposed to get informa- 
tion with regard to the systems of tech- 
nical instruction which existed in other 
countries, and which existed very im- 
perfectly, if at all, in our own country. 
They had a strong argument in favour 
of this by what was to be seen in other 
countries, and most notably in Prussia, 
Austria, and Hungary, which had lately 
very largely increased their systems, 
showing that in these countries techni- 
cal education had been felt to be a prac- 
tical success. One of the results, espe- 
cially in Austria, where within the last 
three or four years a very marked in- 
crease had taken place both in the 
quality and the quantity of the instruc- 
tion, was shown by the practical result 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. In the 
reports of the artizans who were sent 
over by the Society of Artizans, it would 
be found that Austria, in almost all the 
chief manufacturing arts, had made a 
very great increase compared with what 
her manufactures exhibited at the Exhi- 
bition immediately preceding. On the 
last occasion we had of making interna- 
tional comparisons—namely, the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878—the general opinion 
of the Artizans’ Committee, and other 
skilled persons who investigated the 
subject, was that while great improve- 
ment had taken place since 1867 in our 
artistic taste and skill, our progress in 
the mechanical and constructive arts 
had been by no means satisfactory. It 
would be interesting to ascertain, by 
means of the Royal Commission, the 
cause of this state of things. In refer- 
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ence to the practical break down of the 
apprentice system, he said it would be a 
very important matter for the Commis- 
sion which it was desired should be ap- 
pointed to investigate this subject, espe- 
cially by the light of the experience 
gained in France, where the same evil 
was keenly felt some years ago. He 
hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
accede to the proposal of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow, and appoint a 
Commission. He was perfectly certain 
that the results of such a Commission 
would be most important, and most in- 
teresting, and most valuable in every- 
thing relating to the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the country. 
Mr. MUNDELLA: I think I should 
best consult the convenience of the 
House if I say that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment recognize to the full the 
importance of the subject which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) has brought forward. 
I confess, however, that I am not able 
to agree with my hon. Friend in many 
of the arguments he has advanced. I 
do not consider that the question of 
technical education requires to be bol- 
stered up by any argument directed to 
show the decadence of British manufac- 
tures. For my own part, I do not be- 
lieve in the inferiority or the decadence 
of British manufactures. In that re- 
spect we stand as well throughout Europe 
as any other country in the world. The 
very figures put forward by my hon. 
Friend are quite sufficient to refute his 
own pessimist views upon that head, 
and I will for a moment refer to one or 
two of them. My hon. Friend took 1872 
and 1879 as years of advance and fall- 
ing off. Our exports amounted to 
£256,000,000 in 1872, being the largest 
export trade we had ever experienced ; 
and my hon. Friend contrasted that year 
with 1879, when the exports fell to 
£191,530,000. No doubt, a decline from 
£256,000,000 to less than £192,000,000 
shows a great falling off; but, in 1872, 
prices were at their maximum. Coal, 
iron, and all the manufactures of the 
country, reached their maximum price 
in that year, and the subsequent fall 
brought about a good deal of depression 
and a good deal of loss. 1879 may be 
said to have been the minimum year, 
seeing that prices were unprecedently 
low. But, if my hon. Friend would 
take the quantities, I do not think it 
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will be found that there has been any 
falling off. The falling off was mainly 
in the difference in price, and I am pre- 
pared to maintain that the prices in 
1879 were much more healthy prices 
than the artificial and inflated prices of 
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1872. My hon. Friend gave a com- 
parison of imports, in order to establish 
his case, and talked about our manufac- 
turing supremacy having fallen off. 
Now, I believe that both myself and my 
hon. Friend have been engaged in in- 
dustrious pursuits all our lives; and 
certainly my practical experience does 
not enable me to bear out the views of 
my hon. Friend. Take the case of silk. 
The imports of silk in 1872 were about 
£9,500,000, and in 1879—this year of 
depression—they were £12,500,000. In 
lace, also, my hon. Friend said the British 
manufacturers were also losing their 
supremacy; but it is nothing of the 
kind. The increase of imports arose 
from a change of pattern, and change 
of pattern has had very much to do 
with the fluctuations in most industrious 
pursuits. I believe that the Yorskhire 
trade—the Bradford trade—has suffered 
for many years almost exclusively from 
change of pattern. The old lustre goods 
of Bradford material have gone out in 
favour of soft wool goods, and the trade 
has been reduced to a point which it 
had not reached for a great many years. 
But, apart from this, I think my hon. 
Friend has advanced arguments which 
went far to sustain his case. I quite 
agree with my hon. Friend as to the 
great importance of the subject, and I 
believe that a subject of this importance 
warrants a great deal more interest, and 
a discussion in a much fuller House, 
than it attracts at this moment. If there 
is any nation in the world which has to 
depend for its progress, and almost for 
its existence, upon its manufacturing 
industry and its commercial spirit, it is 
this country of ours. Our land is limited 
in extent, and we have had to employ 
an increasing population for years. We 
are increasing our population at an 
enormous extent. The population of 
England and Wales has increased two 
and a-half times within the present cen- 
tury, and for what can we look for the 
support, maintenance, and employment 
of this rapidly increasing population 
but our industrial resources? And, 
while we have great national resources, 
while we have coals and iron close to- 
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gether, while we have a quick and 
vigorous population, more fertility of 
invention than any other population in 
the world, great powers of application, 
and certainly the largest capital in the 
world to enable us to develop our re- 
sources, yet in the race of competition 
we cannot afford to lose a single point, 
and it is of the utmost importance that 
we should have the necessary knowledge 
of scientific appliance for the develop- 
ment of these resources, in order that 
we may maintain our manufacturing 
and commercial superiority. My hon. 
Friend, in the course of his speech, 
spoke of the state of the Patent Laws. 
I quite agree with him that they are 
odious, and that they urgently need 
revision. I hope the time is not distant 
when the Government will deal with 
them. My hon. Friend also referred to 
the strides which foreign nations have 
made in competition with this country, 
and to the manner in which that 
foreign competition was made apparent 
in 1867. We always have been alarmed 
whenever foreign nations have showed 
any signs of advance. We have been 
so accustomed to have all the world at 
our feet, and so ambitious to do all the 
work of the world, that we have been 
unable to understand any other country 
than England being able to do anything. 
But we cannot monopolise all the results 
of scientific research and modern inven- 
tion, and we now find that most of the 
countries of Europe, and especially the 
active and vigorous race of people in 
America, are able to compete with us in 
the markets of the world. I take credit 
to myself for having been one of the 
earliest to mention the words ‘‘ technical 
education” in this country. But for a 
long time it was like kicking at a dead 
horse, and even at this moment the’value 
and importance of technical education 
are hardly understood and realized by 
our countrymen generally. It is hardly 
realized in this House what an important 
influence it has already exercised upon 
the manufacturing industry of other na- 
tions. I believe that there is consider- 
able progress being made in this respect— 
a silent progress, which, when I came to 
look into it, certainly astonished me. My 
hon. Friend says that the basis of all 
technical education must be a good pri- 
mary education—a useful and intelligent 
foundation. But my hon. Friend also 
said that the great obstacle was the 
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school fees, and he went on to contend 
that the schools should be absolutely 
free, and that until they had the schools 
free they could not hope to make any 
great progress in technical science. In 
reply to this, I could point to a country 
which has made more progress in scien- 
tifie education and in technical education 
than any other, but where the schools 
never have been free, and are not free at 
the present moment. I refer to Saxony. 
Saxony has done more, and is doing 
more, at this moment, in the matter of 
technical education than any other coun- 
try of the world, and yet in that country 
the school fees are paid by the very 
humblest citizen. It is of no use to 
generalize. I do not say that this is an 
argument for free or against free educa- 
tion; but I do say that there is no use 
in generalizing and saying that the school 
fees are the hindrance. The apprentice- 
ship system has broken down here and 
in every other country. The apprentice- 
ship system, where you have a minute 
sub-division of labour, which is the 
result of modern science, cannot much 
longer be maintained. We want some- 
thing better and higher than the old 
system of apprenticeship to bring out 
the intelligence of the very best work- 
men, and let them be the captains and 
the lieutenants of the industry in which 
they are engaged. The idea of giving 
technical education to the whole of the 
working classes is an entire mistake. It 
is an impossibility, andit ought never to 
be attempted. You can only place tech- 
nical training within the reach of those 
who possess the natural talent to use it 
and apply it. There is a very remark- 
able pamphlet in the press, which is 
being published by the City Guilds, and 
among other useful things I think this 
will be found one of the most remark- 
able. I know the author of it. He has 
had 20 years’ experience, gained by resi- 
dence in a German town, and in simple, 
plain language, and with great intelli- 
gence, he describes the whole system of 
education adopted in that town, from 
primary instruction, up to the highest 
technical education. I will read one or 
two extracts to show what the views are 
of those who are advocating this system 
abroad. The writer says— 

“The old apprenticeship system having be- 
come obsolete and gone overboard, and scientific 
and technical knowledge being now required in 
all branches of manufactures, institutions like 
this are becoming an absolute necessity.” 
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He describes the institutions already in 
existence at Berlin, Munich, Nuremberg, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and elsewhere. They 
are truly marvellous institutions, and 
fully justify the praise given to them. 
Last autumn I took the opportunity of 
visiting some of them. I had seen what 
Germany was doing 20 years before; 
but I must confess that I was perfectly 
astounded at the development which has 
been made in the last seven or 10 years. 
My hon. Friend has spoken of what the 
City Guilds in London propose to do. 
He spoke of an Institution which is to 
cost £20,000 or £30,000 to build. There 
are institutions which have been estab- 
lished within the last four years abroad 
which have cost as much as £100,000, 
compared with which there is nothing 
at all in this country. Even the Poly- 
technic Institution at Zurich far sur- 
passes anything of the kind in England. 
I see that at the University of Aix-la- 
Chapelle they expended last year £60,000 
on a laboratory alone. Provision is made 
in that University for studies in mining, 
manufacturing industry, mechanics, and 
all the skilled labour carried on in 
Westphalia. In that institution there 
are 23 Professors, with a very large 
auxiliary staff, and the work they 


are doing is of far greater usefulness 


than most hon. Members would ima- 
gine. I will not dwell further upon 
the matter, because I know it is a dry 
subject ; but I will proceed to tell the 
House something of what we are doing 
here. We are receiving evidence which 
shows that the progress we are making 
in this country is much greater than my 
hon. Friend gives us credit for. We 
must take into consideration what is 
being done by Owen’s College in Man- 
chester, Mason’s College near Birming- 
ham, and the Yorkshire Collegeof Science 
at Leeds—a new institution, with a weav- 
ing school, where not only theoretical but 
practical science is taught. So far as it 
goes, the studies there are as good as in 
any school to be found anywhere. There 
is also a school at Bradford ; and Hud- 
dersfield has turned its Mechanics’ In- 
stitution into a school for technical 
science. In Manchester, a gentleman 
has, I believe, left a magnificent legacy 
of £150,000, which is to be devoted to 
the furtherance of technical education ; 
and generally throughout the country 
there is much more interest in, and ap- 
preciation of, the subject than ever ex- 
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isted before. Still, I grant that we 
should be a great deal better for such 
information as my hon. Friend asks the 
House. I think it would do good ser- 
vice if we could have placed before this 
country, in a reliable form, the great 
advantages which the industries of 
France, Belgium, Germany, and Swit- 
zerland are deriving from technical 
schools; and I think that we should 
not exclude the advantages derived from 
the application of art to manufacturing 
industry. That should be quite as much 
our aim as the application of science to 
industry. Let any man take back his 
mind to the state of art as applied 
to manufacturing industry at the time 
of the first Exhibition of 1851. A piece 
of china, or of carpet, or of furniture 
such as was produced in those days 
would shock our senses if we saw it 
before us in the present day. The pro- 
ductions of 1851, instead of being works 
of art, were only fitted for the chamber 
of horrors; and we should all be ashamed 
to see them exhibited now. I can claim 
for South Kensington that it has done 
marvellous service for thecountry. Com- 
pare the state of art in the present day 
with the state of things in 1851, and I 
do not think we shall find that any 
nation in Europe has made greater pro- 
gress than we have in the art attainments 
of our students as applied to manufac- 
turing industry. In our design and 
colouring of carpets, in our iron manu- 
facture, in our textile manufactures, in 
our china, and in other branches of art 
industry in all our great towns, and 
especially in the district which my hon. 
Friend represents, all the decorative 
arts are now carried on in a strain of 
beauty such as they never attained be- 
fore in our history, and we bear a 
most favourable comparison with any 
other nation in that respect. The French, 
of course, hold their own; but they 
have not made the same strides we have 
made, and they are jealous indeed of 
the progress we are making, and which 
threatens to catch them up in time. In 
order to show what we have been doing, 
I may say that in 1860 the number of 
science schools under teachers was only 
8; in 1870 it was 799; and in 1880 
it was 1,391. The number of classes in 
1860 was 20; in 1870 it was 2,204; and 
in 1880 it was 4,932. The number of 
persons receiving science and art edu- 
cation in 1860 was 386; in 1870 it was 
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$4,283; and in 1880 it was 60,878. And 
the work is of a much more thorough cha- 
racter every year. Every year its cha- 
racter is being raised ; every year it is 
becoming much less desultory dilletante 
work than it was a few years ago; and 
every year it is assuming a more useful 
and practical character, and becomes 
more fitted to be applied to the general 
industry of the country. We have 37 
training colleges, containing 1,663 stu- 
dents, exclusive of the science teaching 
in the public elementary schools, which 
I look upon as the first step in art. For 
art teaching in 1879 there were 733 art 
night classes, with 29,393 students; 146 
schools of art, with 29,191 students, be- 
sides the training school at South Ken- 
sington; and, in addition, there is art 
teaching in nearly 5,000 elementary 
schools to nearly 700,000 pupils. These 
figures show that we are making real 
and essential progress. I am glad to 
say that my noble Friend the Lord Pre- 
sident has entered thoroughly into the 
question with myself, and we have lately 
been inquiring very carefully into the 
School of Mines and the School of Science 
at South Kensington, with the view of 
making them more useful and practical 
institutions than they have ever been 
before, by encouraging the Professors to 
turn out really trained teachers capable 
of giving useful technical scientific in- 
struction all over the country. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER: May I 
ask what is being done for Ireland on 
this subject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I can assure the 
hon. Member that the Government are 
doing allthey can for Ireland inthematter 
of technical education; and I can promise 
him that if we can only get the earnest 
co-operation of the Jrish Members, which 
I certainly hope to get—[ Mr. O’Connor 
Power: Certainly. |—we shall do every- 
thing we can to push forward science 
and art in Ireland. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow said that at 

resent we have no evidence before the 
ere of what is being done in this 
matter—that we have up to a certain 
date, 1868—but that since that time 
there has been a complete revolution ; 
and that 1868 must be regarded as an 
antediluvian period, as compared with 
the present day. But to whom were we 
indebted for the information supplied 
in 1868, and which, at that time, was 
very good information in regard to what 
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had been done? We have, in the volumes 
which have been laid on this Table, as 
good a statement of the condition of 
technical education in Europe in 1868 
as it is possible to obtain; and we owe 
it, in a great extent, to the ability, in- 
telligence, and public spirit of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Banbury (Mr. 
B. Samuelson), who forced it upon the 
attention of the House, and conducted 
an inquiry in a semi-official capacity, 
at his own expense, for three months 
—the result being that he was able 
to produce a Report that did a great 
amount of good, and that led to very 
satisfactory results. I am very glad 
to find that the City Guilds are now 
following up his example. But, after 
all, what are they doing? A mere 
bagatelle. However, there is no doubt 
that they are now discharging the func- 
tions for which they were originally esta- 
blished. They owe their existence to the 
industries of thiscountry. Their affairs 
and their functions are connected with 
the industries of the country; and if 
they will only devote their energies and 
their great wealth to the service of those 
industries, as they have now begun to 
do, Iam sure we should be willing to 
forget the past, and should be glad to 
have the advantage of their co-opera- 
tion. I want now to tell the House how 
I propose to meet the wishes of my hon. 
Friend. I am sincerely anxious that 
the House and the country should be 
in possession of the information he asked 
for. I should like them to realize how 
important this matter is for the future 
of the country ; and what I propose to 
do is this. I do not think it is needful 
for the purpose that we should appoint 
a Royal Commission to visit the various 
technical schools all over France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and Switzerland—be- 
cause, to appoint a roving Commission 
to travel all over Europe, would be a 
very expensive and, I think, a need- 
lessly tedious process. If I can induce, 
and I hope I shall succeed in doing so, 
some gentlemen who have real technical 
knowledge to doin the coming year what 
my hon. Friend the Member for Banbury 
did in 1867—if I could persuade my 
hon. Friend the Member for Banbury 
once again to take up this work, and 
associate with himself two or three 
other gentlemen representing the va- 
rious manufacturing industries of the 
country, I believe that the greatest 
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possible advantage to the country 
would follow their labours. If two or 
three gentlemen of industry, and pos- 
sessing scientific attainments, represent- 
ing the mining, iron, and textile indus- 
tries; and, if possible, I should like also 
to see somebody representing agricul- 
ture—if such a body of gentlemen were 
to go together all over Europe and give 
us a Report, I can only say that they 
would render a great service to the 
country. The Foreign Office would be 
ready to give them all the assistance 
possible. I can promise them that the 
Science and Art Department will render 
them every assistance. We will give 
them a Secretary. I am sure they would 
enjoy the work, and they would render 
a good and patriotic service; and it 
would not be necessary for them to make 
any appeals to the Treasury. There 
would be great advantages in an arrange- 
ment of this kind. After all, what Eng- 
lishmen do for themselves is better 
done than what a Government does 
for them. I feel sure that it is only 
necessary to make this statement to in- 
sure applications from 20 or 30 able 
volunteers from whom the three or four 
gentlemen we want could easily be 
selected. I am satisfied that the House 
and the country would be grateful to 
them for undertaking the labour ; and I 
am satisfied that I can find men with 
the right knowledge and the right 
earnestness who will be willing to do the 
work. I will engage that it shall be 
done, and that by this time next year the 
House shall be in possession of all the 
facts that are required, and that we shall 
have before us as complete a statement 
of what is being done, how it is done, 
and the advantages which are derived 
from doing it by Continental nations as 
we could possibly obtain from the best 
Royal Commission we could appoint. I 
hope that my hon. Friend will accept 
my assurance of complete sympathy 
with the object which he has in view, 
and that he will withdraw the Motion. 
Mr. BROADHURST said, he would 
not detain the House at that hour by 
making the speech which he had in- 
tended to make if he could have ob- 
tained an opportunity of addressing the 
House earlier. He should certainly not 
have ventured now to interpose at all, 
if it had not been for the statement on 
the question of apprenticeship which 
had been made by so high an authority 
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as the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council. The remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman in reference 
to that subject would be read by a very 
great number of people, and would be 
quoted hereafter as an authority upon it. 
If he remembered rightly, the right 
hon. Gentleman said that the system of 
apprenticeship had almost gone out of 
practice, and that it would have a ten- 
dency to become more so in the future, 
as labour became more sub-divided in 
the manufactories. That was a statement 
which he (Mr. Broadhurst) very much 
regretted to hear; and he could not 
understand how any hon. Member who 
was an advocate of technical education 
could have cheered such a sentiment, as 
he had heard it cheered, when it was 
uttered by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council, if he 
would give his attention for a moment, 
what sort of a mechanic he could ex- 
pect to have produced in an engineering 
shop unless the man had served some 
regulated number of years of apprentice- 
ship? 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. BROADHURST continued. He 
exceedingly regretted that the subject 
of apprenticeship had not received more 
attention. A question of greater im- 
portance to the future position of the 
country amongst the manufactories of 
the world could hardly have been intro- 
duced. They were, however, so fond of 
discussing questions of war and peace 
that it would appear as if no time was 
left for discussing the greatest interests 
of England asa manufacturing nation. 
He could not allow the discouraging ob- 
servations of so high an authority as the 
Vice President of the Council with re- 
gard to the system of apprenticeship to 
pass without offering some remarks in 
reply. If apprenticeship was gradually 
to be abolished, how could it possibly be 
expected that England could compete 
with the clever, able, and highly skilled 
manufacturing nations of Europe and 
America? How was it possible for our 
skilled moulders in iron and brass to 
obtain a high and skilled technical 
knowledge of their trade unless it was 
by an application to that trade con- 
tinued foranumber of years? Again, with 
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reference to the hardware trade. An 
hon. Member had pointed out that 
American goods were being bought at 
the shops in London in preference to 
English made goods of this class. Whe- 
ther that statement could be borne out 
by actual proof he was not in a position 
to say. No doubt, however, there was 
something in it, or the hon. Member 
would not have ventured it in that 
House. But if it were so, it was be- 
cause the goods in question were more 
highly finished and displayed greater 
artistic taste than the goods produced in 
this country. If, then, the system of 
apprenticeship was to be abolished, a 
decrease, instead of an increase, in taste 
and finish must be looked for. Then 
there was the jewellery trade of Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, and other large 
centres. The very essence of success, as 
regarded this trade in commanding the 
markets of the world, was a thorough 
knowledge and long training to the 
business. All the great trades he had 
referred to — the iron trade, building 
trade, and the furniture trade, the latter 
having to compete largely with the fur- 
niture trade of Belgium and France— 
required a long apprenticeship to pro- 
duce efficiency. If, therefore, the system 
Vor apprenticeship was to be restricted, 
our power of competition with other 
countries would be decreased. He had 
no hesitation in saying that, if there had 
been any advance made upon us by 
other nations in the matter of skilled 
production, it was due to the rapid and 
loose system we had, in connection with 
the skilled trades, of not insisting upon 
thorough apprenticeship. He held that 
when apprenticeship was entered upon 
the employer who undertook the re- 
sponsibility of teaching should be com- 
pelled by law to discharge his duties in 
that respect. One of the chief sources 
from which technical education was to 
beobtained was the early part of the 
time during which a lad was appren- 
ticed. He had very little confidence in 
colleges and workshops provided for 
grown up men. If they wanted to pro- 
duce a highly skilled class of workmen 
in any branch of industry, the elemen- 
tary knowledge which must ultimately 
develop into the highly skilled and 
artistic knowledge must be obtained 
before the age of 20, and ought to be im- 
parted, to a great extent, before the age 
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tion of technical education formed a part 
of some other subjects, which he sin- 
cerely hoped would command greater 
attention than they had hitherto. The 
law of apprenticeship must be amended, 
and employers must be made respon- 
sible for the fulfilment of the contracts 
entered into by them when they took 
apprentices into their firms. At pre- 
sent it was no uncommon thing to find 
a factory or workshop with 10 or 20 ap- 
prentices to seven or eight journeymen, 
the former of whom, instead of being 
kept at their trade for the first two or 
three years of their time, were employed 
in unskilled labour in order to save the 
grown up labour which was always 
required to be done in manufactories. 
He said that the moment a lad was 
apprenticed and properly indentured to 
any trade he should be set to work 
on the rudimentary parts of that trade, 
and that every opportunity should be 
afforded him of pursuing his studies 
in the higher branches while he was 
working at the practical part of the trade. 
That, he thought, was the method to be 
carried on, in order to keep this country 
abreast of the highly educated. people 
of France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
America. The deductions to be drawn 
from the statements of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow with reference to trade 
unions were that their practical working 
was to strike an average wage above 
which no man could rise, and below 
which no man was permitted to work. 
Now, that was altogether a mistake. 
Trade unionism had struck an average 
of wage; but it did not insist upon a 
man not obtaining a higher class of skill 
in his trade if he pleased. It had cer- 
tainly never professed itself against a 
man’s being paid a wage above the 
average in the trade. He ventured to 
tell the hon. Member for Glasgow that 
he had never heard of a strike by a trade 
union demanding a reduction of wage. 
No such thing had ever happened. 
Then his hon. Friend went on to say 
that members of trade unions never re- 
ceived a higher wage than the average 
fixed by rule. But that was not so. 
There were highly paid and low paid 
men in all trades unions, precisely as 
there were in other professions. He 
made these remarks for the purpose of 
correcting a slight misunderstanding on 
the part of the hon. Member for Glas- 
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the spirit in which they were made. It | abroad in connection with their respec- 
only remained for him to express regret | tive trades. 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Vice- Mr. B.SAMUELSON said, he felt gra- 
President of the Council should have | tified at the allusion to the report which 
uttered any discouraging words with | he had made; and although he could not 
regard to the apprenticeship system. | agree with all the reasons advanced by 
He trusted that the right hon. Gentle- | the hon. Member for Glasgow in favour 
man would find an opportunity for | of appointing a Royal Commission, he 
toning down the effect which those words | believed that the work of such a Com- 
might have in the country if they were | mission would be of considerable service 
allowed to go forth as uttered, without a | to the country. On the other hand, he 
protest. differed almost entirely from the hon. 
Sr JOHN LUBBOOK said, the | Member as to the decadence of English 
House was very much indebted to the | manufactures. He had no belief in that 
hon. Member for Glasgow for the intro- | whatever. For instance, in naval archi- 
duction of the present question. He | tecture they were far ahead of all other 
was extremely gratified by the business- | nations. The Institute of Naval Archi- 
like discussion which had taken place | tects, and the Iron and Steel Institute, 
upon questions of so much interest to | both of which would hold their meetings 
the country; but he was compelled to |in London within the next six weeks, 
express his surprise that the Conser- | held the first rank throughout the world 
vative Benches were absolutely empty. | in the arts which they represented. 


2 eed tg albert g Bod gown Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
eit saeitltn 8 gran aE creat K present; House counted, and 40 
ape onli | pe reedllbobty ave beer | Members not being present, 
particularly anxious to ascertain what 
was being done by foreign nations LOOAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
with reference to agricultural schools. : 
There were one or two institutions of (POOR LAW) BILL. 
the kind in this country; but still we} On Motion of Mr. Hissert, Bill to confirm 
were far behind other nations in this aos rae pete of the ge Neetateneg aes 
rd _ | under € provisions 0 , e lv1aec arisnes 
respect. It was, therefore, most impor- {and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,” as 
tant that every possible information amended and extended by “ The Poor Law Act, 
should be obtained from abroad which | 1879,” relating to the parishes of Asgarby, 
could throw light upon the great ques- | Bolingbroke, Boston, Carrington, Chesilborne, 
tion of agriculture. There were some Frieston, Hagnaby, Hareby, Hundleby, Keal 
* B . West, Leverton, Lusby, Mavis Enderby, Mil- 
oints with reference to technical edu- J 
ase ; ton Abbas, Miningsby, Owermoigne, Reithby, 
cation which he should have been glad | Revesby, Spilsby, Stickford, and Thorpe, and 
to make some remarks had the time|to the townships of Asselby, Balkholme, 
permitted; but at that late hour he pre a gee Me mage eo 
otness. astrington, 1.beralke, endal, iAll- 
Mi = Ag Ao eee reer + vets, pin, Knedlington, Laxton, Metham, Nether 
0 as to © kind or technical educa- Graveship, Saltmarsh, Skelton, and Yokefleet, 
tion which should be given, and the best ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hrsserr and 
system of giving it. Upon that point, | Mr. Dopson. 
also, information from abroad was most Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 130.] 
desirable. He trusted his hon. Friend : 
the Member for Glasgow would accept vmeaee ly espe 
. efore One o'clock till 
the suggestion thrown out by the Vice Monday next. 
President of the Council, and that the 
hon. Member for Banbury would also 
see his way to assent to the proposal 
made to him. 
















































An hon. Memser added his testimony 
to the benefit derived from technical edu- em: ee EP eas 
cation, by instancing the case of two Monday, 4th April, 1881. 


comparatively uneducated young men of 
the town which he represented, who had Metaeinn 
both obtained grants of £50 a-year from 

: MINUTES.]—Pustiic Bitt—Third Reading— 
the Science and Art Department, and Local Courts of Bankruptey (Ireland) * (56), 
afterwards risen to important positions] and passed. 
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TURKEY —SIR A. H. LAYARD, LATE 
H.M. AMBASSADOR AT THE PORTE. 


POSTPONEMENT OF NOTICE. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anp OAMP- 
BELL said, he had given Notice that he 
would that evening call attention to the 
recent Correspondence on Turkey, and 
move for the despatches which explained 
the withdrawal of Sir Henry Layard 
from the Embassy at Constantinople. 
He wished to take that opportunity of 
stating that in the continued absence of 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs (Earl Granville) he 
would postpone bringing the subject 
under the notice of their Lordships’ 
House until Thursday next. He felt 
himself that this was advisable ; but the 
feeling of other noble Lords made it 
incumbent on him, because they thought 
that at a discussion of the foreign policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government it was in- 
dispensable that the organ of that policy 
should be present. The postponement 
was, perhaps, also desirable on the 
ground of the clearer aspect which the 
negotiations respecting Greece and 
Turkey now presented. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 4th April, 1881. 


MINUTES.}—Seztecr Commitrree—Turnpike 
Acts Continuance Act, 1880-81, appointed. 

Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Financial Statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—The Resolutions. 

Pustic Brts—Ordered—Whiteboy Acts Re- 
peal *. 

Ordered — First Reading — Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Bath, &c.) * [131] ; Local 
Government (Highways) Provisional Order 
(York) * [132]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Conveyancing and Law of Property [101]. 
Select Committee—Report—Tramways (Ireland) 

Acts Amendment [No. 156}. 

Committee—Married Women’s Property (Scot- 
land) (re-comm.) [128]—Rr.P. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Army 
Discipline and Regulation (Annual) [123], 
and passed. 

Third Reading —TInclosure Provisional Order 
(Beamsley Moor) * [112]; Inclosure Provi- 
sional Order (Langbar Moor)* [111], and 
passed, 








CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Spzaxer informed the House, that he 
had received from Mr. Justice Grove and Mr. 
Justice Bowen, two of the Judges selected, in 
pursuance of The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868, for the Trial of Election Petitions, a 
Certificate and Report relating to the Election 
for the Borough of Wigan. 


WIGAN ELECTION. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
The Parliamentary Elections and Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, 1879. 

The Parliamentary Elections and Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, 1880. 

To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 


We, the Honourable Sir William Robert 
Grove, knight, and the Honourable Sir Synge 
Christopher Charles Bowen, knight, Judges of 
the High Court of Justice, and two of the 
Judges for the time being for the trial of 
Election Petitions in England, do hereby, in 
pursuance of the said Acts, certify that upon 
the 23rd, 24th, 25th, 26th, 28th, 29th, 30th, and 
31st days of March, and the Ist day of April 
1881, We duly held a Court at the New Borough 
Court, Wigan, in the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster, for the trial of, and did try, the Elec- 
tion Petition for the Borough of Wigan be- 
tween James Spencer and Edward Prestt, Peti- 
tioners ; and Francis Sharp Powell, Respondent, 
which prayed that it might be determined that 
the said Francis Sharp Powell was not duly 
elected or duly returned, and that the said 
Election and Return of the said Francis Sharp 
Powell were and are wholly null and void. 

And, in further pursuance of the said Acts, 
We report that at the conclusion of the said 
trial, we determined that the said Francis Sharp 
Powell, being the Member whose Election and 
Return were complained of in the said Petition, 
was not duly elected or returned, and that his 
Election and Return were and are wholly null 
and void on the ground of bribery by Agents, 
and we do hereby certify in writing such our 
determination to you. 

And whereas charges were made of corrupt 
practices having been committed at the said 
Election, we, in further pursuance of the said 
Acts, report as follows :— 

(a.) That no corrupt practice was proved to 
have been committed by or with the 
knowledge or consent of any Candidate 
at such Election ; 

(b.) The following persons have been proved 
at the trial guilty of the corrupt prac- 
tice of bribery :— 

Thomas Scott, 
Edwin McLoughland ; 

(c.) That there is reason to believe that 
corrupt practices have extensively pre- 
vailed at the Election for the Borough of 
Wigan, to which the said Petition re 
lates. 

Dated this 1st day of April 1881. 

W. R. Grove. 
Cartes Bowen. 

And the said Certificate and Report were 
ordered to be entered in the Journals of this 
House. 
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QUESTIONS. 
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CONSTABULARY BARRACKS 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. CALLAN (for Mr. Biacar) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If it is incontemplation 
to remove the Constabulary barracks of 
Ballymoney from its present position ; 
whether it is proposed to create new 
barracks on the outside of the town, and 
in a street in which there is not one 
public house, and only one shop of any 
kind; whether it is true that the Town 
Commissioners of Ballymoney forwarded 
a memorial to His Excellency, urging 
the transfer of the barracks to a more 
central site; and, if so, if he has any 
reason to suppose that said memorial 
does not express the feeling of the 
inhabitants; and, if His Excellency 
could direct that Dervock should be the 
head quarters of the district, and thus 
save the ratepayers the expense of main- 
taining barracks in Ballymoney ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the site 
of the new barracks is only 30 yards 
distant from the present barracks. The 
reply sent to the memorial was that the 
Lord Lieutenant was satisfied that the 
intended change was for the best. The 
expense of the barracks does not fall 
upon the ratepayers; it falls upon the 
taxpayers ; and, therefore, the opinion of 
the Board of Works and of the Trea- 
sury must be considered. 


AFGHANISTAN — CANDAHAR — WITH- 
DRAWAL OF THE BRITISH TROOPS. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he can now 
state when our troops will actually leave 
Candahar for India; what arrangements 
have been made with Abdul Rahman for 
the protection of the inhabitants of 
Candahar and neighbourhood on our re- 
tirement ; what precautions, additional 
to those when our troops march in India 
during the cold season, have been taken 
to ensure, as far as possible, the health 
of the troops marching at this unseason- 
able period of the year; and, whether 
he can now make any statement regard- 
ing the contemplated abandonment of 
the Pishin Valley, or of our present 
position in Afghanistan ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I cannot state the actual date at 
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which the troops will leave Candahar for 
India. It is stated in Zhe Times to-day 
that it is expected the retirement will 
commence about the 10th of this month. 
I have not received full information 
from the Government of India. As to 
the arrangements to be made for the 
protection of the inhabitants of Canda- 
har, it is a subject that has not escaped 
the attention of the Government of 
India. A letter has been addressed to 
the Ameer on the subject, and instruc- 
tions have been sent to Colonel St. John. 
It is reported that the greater part of the 
British adherents at Candahar have 
tendered their allegiance to Abdurrah- 
man; therefore, there is no probability 
that they will have anything to fear from 
him. I stated the other day, in answer 
to a Question, that a considerable num- 
ber of Afghan refugees in India were 
in receipt of allowances, and should it 
be necessary similar arrangements will 
probably be made in the case of persons 
retiring with the troops from Candahar. 
I have not received any detailed report 
from the Government of India as to the 
precautions to be taken to insure the 
health of the troops on the march; but 
I believe there is no reason to doubt 
that the question has been fully con- 
sidered by the military authorities in 
India, and the date for the departure has 
been specially fixed after such con- 
sideration. I believe it is in contem- 
plation that either the whole or part of 
the force will return by the route by 
which it will avoid the great heats of the 
desert. 


NOTICES AND EJECTMENTS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr.T. P. O°CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, on the 9th and 10th of 
March, a large force of police assisted in 
the serving of writs on the tenants of 
the Mountbellew Estate, and entered 
the house of an old man, who was 
lying ill at the time, and who shortly 
after died; and if, in view of this, and 
of fifty other writs of ejectment served 
in Galway County, and upwards of 
seventy at Ballyshannon, and of the 
enormous increase in the emigration 
from Ireland, he will introduce and de- 
mand urgency for a Bill similar to the 
Disturbance Bill of last year? He also 
asked for any information about what 
had happened at Sligo. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I am in- 
formed that on the 9th of March a force 
of 51 police, and on the 10th a force of 
30 police, were employed in protecting a 

rocess-server while serving notices on 
the Mountbellew estate. The only case 
in any way answering the description 
given in the Question was one in which 
a process-server was accompanied by 
three policemen only ; they remained 
outside while he entered a shop to serve 
a summons. The old man who had been 
taken ill but a short time previously, and 
whose death was then expected, did not 
know anything of the transaction, and 
his death was in no way accelerated by 
the service of the writ. As to the other 
50 and 70 writs mentioned the properties 
are not indicated, and I have every 
reason to believe they were not eject- 
ments, but notices preparatory to eject- 
ments being obtained at Quarter Ses- 
sions. I have received from one agent a 
letter which shows that these notices do 
not necessarily lead to ejectment, as a 
large number of claims which were for 
arrears of from one and a-half to three 
years were settled before the sessions 
were held. The same remarks, I be- 
lieve, will apply to the other writs re- 
ferred to in the Question. With regard 
to the last Question, I will tell the House 
what happened. There were processes 
intended to be served at Clogher, in 
County Sligo, and the process-server left 
a neighbouring village under the pro- 
tection of four constables. As he was 
going along the road about 20 women 
warned him to go back, and while the 
policemen were preventing the women 
from attacking him about 200 men ap- 
peared over the crest of the hill, flourish- 
ing their sticks, and when they came 
close to the party, they commenced 
throwing stones at the process-server 
and the police. Sergeant Armstrong 
was struck with a stone, and discharged 
his rifle, whereupon he was knocked 
down. Two of the policemen out of 
the four fired, and the other constables 
dashed in to try and save the process- 
server. Oneoftheconstables was knocked 
down, and very much beaten, and, I be- 
lieve, has since died. The other con- 
stable was very much injured; but it is 
hoped he will recover. ‘The effect of the 
firing was that two men were killed and 
two wounded. Probably the hon. Mem- 
ber will observe that the firing was in 
self-defence; of that there is the strongest 
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proof. The attack was made on the 
party, not during the service of the pro- 
cesses, but while they were on the road. 


TURKEY AND GREECE—THE FRONTIER 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he will make 
a statement to the House before Easter 
with respect to the Greek Frontier? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Considering, Sir, 
the uncertain progress of a diplomatic 
negotiation in which many are engaged, 
I think considerable progress has been 
made towards a settlement of the Greek 
Question. Certainly, very important 
steps have been taken. At the same 
time it is not yet settled, and I think it 
would be sanguine to form any expecta- 
tion that it will be settled before the 
Easter Recess. There is so little chance 
indeed of its being so, that I might 
almost say no statement can be made on 
the subject before Easter. 


RUSSIA—CENTRAL ASIA—RECALL OF 
GENERAL SKOBELEFF. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he can lay before Parliament any 
Despatch or other official document cor- 
roborating the report that the first act 
of the new Emperor of Russia was to 
recall General Skobeleff to St. Peters- 
burg, and to put astop to the operations 
which that General had been conducting 
in Asia; whether any of the troops 
which had been commanded by General 
Skobeleff had been recalled; and, whe- 
ther he can state when the orders to 
recall General Skobeleff had been sent ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
communication which I made to the 
House on the 24th ultimo was received, as 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for India afterwards stated, from a good, 
but not a Russian source. All the in- 
formation which we are in a position to 
place before Parliament as to the return 
of General Skobeleff and the suspension 
of the Russian operations in Central 
Asia is contained in the Blue Book just 
presented. 


THE SUEZ CANAL COMPANY—THE 
BRITISH SHARES. 

Mr. MONK asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther he can inform the House how many 
of the 176,602 Suez Canal shares pur- 
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chased by the British Goverment have 
been drawn for redemption at par; and, 
whether the actions de jouissance given 
in exchange for the shares so drawn are 
deposited in this Country, or are held in 
trust for the British Government, and 
by whom the dividends on those actions 
de jouissance are received ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Eight hundred and sixteen of the 
176,602 Suez Canal shares ‘purchased 
by Her Majesty’s Government have been 
drawn and paid off at par. The amount 
of the redemption money has been ap- 
plied in the purchase of £16,971 19s. 10d. 
Three per Cent Consols. The Stock 
thus purchased from time to time is 
held by the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt in trust 
for the Suez Canal Company until 1904, 
when it will become the complete pro- 
perty of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Meanwhile, the dividends on the Stock 
are paid to the Suez Canal Company. 
Upon the occasion of each drawing Her 
Majesty’s Government receive from the 
Company a certificate entitling them to 
receive in 1904 a number of actions de 
jouissance corresponding with the num- 
ber of drawn shares. Until 1904 the 
amount representing the dividends on 
these actions de jouissance is received by 
the Suez Canal Company. 


CRIMINAL LAW—ARREST OF THE 
EDITOR OF “ THE FREIHEIT.”’ 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If it isa fact that a meeting promoted 
by the Social and Democratic Club, Rose 
Street, was held recently in Grafton Hall, 
Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square, to com- 
memorate the Revolution of 1848, the 
Paris Commune of 1871, and to cele- 
brate the execution of the Emperor of 
Russia; whether the handbill conven- 
ing the meeting stated that it would 
be held under the auspices of the 
revolutionary party in London ; whether 
the meeting was not attended by persons 
of various nationalities, an Englishman 
in the chair; whether speeches were 
made in justification of the assassination 
of the Tsar, one of which commended 
the example of Russia to the revolu- 
tionary party in other countries, ridi- 
culed the sentiments of those who 
thought it a shame that an Emperor 
should be killed, and said that ‘‘if ever 
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whether a German named Most, ex- 
member of the German Reichstag, and 
now the reputed editor of a revolutionary 
paper called ‘‘Freiheit,”’ used the follow- 
ing language at this or any other recent 
meeting : 

“ Capitalists, aristocrats, and priests must be 
exterminated. The assassins of the Tsar have 
earned the gratitude of all Socialists, for the 
time of theories is gone by, the dagger, poison, 
and bombs are lawful weapons, and we hope 
and wish that similar acts may quickly follow, 
not only in Russia, but in all other lands ;”’ 
whether these sentiments were received by 
a crowded meeting of working men with 
applause; and, whether, considering the 
danger there is}‘to society in general by 
the promulgation of such theories at 
public meetings, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can take any steps to prevent their 
diffusion, and deal effectually with those 
who advocate them ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I have no authentic information in refer- 
ence to the meeting to which the hon. 
Member alludes. With respect to that 
part of the Question which refers to a 
German named Most and the paper 
called Zhe Fretheit, the action of the 
Government in that case has been 
made known to the House. But I 
take this opportunity of stating that it 
is an error to suppose that this is a 
State prosecution of a political charac- 
ter. Itis nothing of the sort. It is a 
police prosecution instituted in the case 
of a serious crime. I desire further to 
say, and I am surprised that it is neces- 
sary to make the statement, that murder 
and incitement to murder are, in the 
eye of the English law, heinous offences, 
by whomsoever and against whomsoever 
committed. They are crimes which it is 
the duty of every Government to punish 
and to repress; and I wish also to add 
that the English law does not recognize 
any exemption in favour of the murder 
of any particular class of persons, whe- 
ther they are Sovereigns or private in- 
dividuals; and, further, that in this 
matter foreigners in this country are as 
much amenable to the law as English 
subjects. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MILITIA 
QUARTERMASTERS. 
Masor-Generat FEILDEN asked the 


Secretary of State for War, Whether 
Quartermasters of Militia, appointed 


a man deserved death it was the Tsar ;”’ | before the 1st of April 1877 and reap- 
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pointed in 1878, will be allowed to 
reckon their former service as Quarter- 
masters towards retiring allowance and 
the higher rates of pay granted to 
Quartermasters in the Army; and, if 
not, will they be allowed to retire with 
special rates of retired pay (according 
to length of service as Quartermasters 
of Militia) granted to those who were 
appointed before 1st of April 1873, with 
an addition at Army rates, for service 
rendered after 1st of April 1878 as tem- 
porary Quartermasters in the Army ; 
and, whether their widows are eligible 
for the pensions granted to Quarter- 
masters and Warrant Officers in the 
Army? 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the present 
Adjutants in the Infantry of the Line 
will continue to hold their appointments 
as such after the Ist July 1881, should 
they be recommended by their command- 
ing officers; if not, whether any conces- 
sion will be made in favour of those 
senior Subalterns who may be about to 
obtain the command of companies? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. and gallant Member and to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland, 
I have to say that their Questions relate 
to details of the general organization 
plan which are now under consideration ; 
but, so far as I am advised at present, 
I see no reason for disturbing the exist- 
ing rates of pay and pension for Quarter- 
masters of Militia. I should feel much 
obliged to hon. Members who take an 
interest in these very detailed and in- 
tricate questions if, instead of putting 
them on the Paper, they will forward 
them to me as suggestions, and I will 
undertake to consider them. I have al- 
ready received many such suggestions, 
which are being dealt with by official 
Committees. 


TURKEY AND GREECE—THE FRONTIER 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the news reported in the 
London papers of March 31st, that the 
Ambassadors at Constantinople have 
formally approved the frontier line last 
proposed by the Porte as a fair settle- 
ment of the Greek claims is authentic; 
and, if so, whether its acceptance will 
be diplomatically or otherwise urged on 
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the Greek Government as the final limit 
of concession which the Powers will 
demand from Turkey in satisfaction of 
the Protocol of Berlin? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the Ambassadors have agreed to a Fron- 
tier line, which, however, is not identical 
with the Turkish offer. The negotia- 
tions have not yet reached a stage at 
which Her Majesty’s Government can 
make any further public statement in 
regard to them. 


Exports and Imports. 


THE JUDICATURE ACTS—THE 
AMENDED RULES AND ORDERS. 


Mr. WHITLEY asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether the Committee of 
Judges and others who have been con- 
sidering the Amendments to the Rules 
and Orders under the Judicature Acts 
have yet agreed upon a report; and, 
whether such report will be brought 
before the House ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): The Committee have 
agreed to a Report, and I am informed 
by Lord Coleridge that there is no objec- 
tion to its being produced. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURE—EX- 
PORTS AND IMPORTS. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If it is true that 
the annual value of our imports of farm 
produce has increased from £54,805,629 
in 1870 to £114,351,057 in 1880, with 
exports nil; if our annual imports of 
manufactures have increased fifty per 
cent. during the same period; and, whe- 
ther it is also true that our exports of 
manufactures during the same period 
not merely show no corresponding in- 
crease, but have actually diminished ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, if the 
words ‘‘ farm produce ”’ are intended to 
exclude wool, then the figures in the first 
Question are substantially correct. Our 
annual imports of manufactures have in- 
creased, not 50 per cent, but 45 per cent, 
and these manufactures are largely of ar- 
ticles not manufactured in this country. 
The exports of manufactures during the 
same period have not diminished, but 
have increased 8 per cent in value, and 
this concurrently with a diminution in 
the price of them. I may add that any 
argument based on these facts would be 
essentially misleading if taken on the 
basis of one year. 
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INDIA—RAILWAY TO SIBI. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for India, If it is pro- 
posed to abandon, as a total loss, the 
line of Railway lately constructed from 
our Indian frontier to Sibi; or whether 
he will take into consideration the desira- 
bility of making some arrangement with 
Abdur Rahman for its continuation to 
Pisheen or to Candahar ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I have no reason to suppose that 
there is any intention to abandon the 
railway lately constructed from our In- 
dian Frontier as far as Sibi and the 
entrance to the Bolan Pass; but as to 
any further prolongation of it, I do not 
think it possible for the Government of 
India to come to any final decision until 
some further determination has been 
arrived at with regard to the occupation 
of Pishin and the surrounding district. 


STATE OF IRELAND—OUTRAGE ON 
ANIMALS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he has ascertained whether the men 
who committed the outrage on Mr. Pen- 
rose Fitzgerald’s sheep are known to the 
authorities, and, if they were soldiers, to 
what regiment they belong, if they have 
been arrested under the Protection of 
Person and Property Act; and, if not, 
if he could explain why they were not so 
arrested ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I had 
hoped that a communication in reference 
to this matter I had made privately to 
another hon. Member would have pre- 
vented the hon. Member for Wexford 
putting this Question. In consequence 
of the horrid nature of the crime to 
which the Question refers the case was 
heard with closed doors, and I cannot 
further allude to the offence. The ac- 
cused person was arrested in the ordi- 
nary course of law, tried and convicted 
at the Assizes ; and it, therefore, was not 
necessary to arrest him under the provi- 
sions of the Protection of Person and 


Property Act. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND) ACT—MAIDSTONE 
PRISON. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether there is any truth in the 
statement that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment, on the recommendation of the 
Prison Commissioners, intend to discon- 
tinue the use of Maidstone Prison ; and, 
further, whether it is their intention to 
transfer the assizes to Canterbury or 
elsewhere; and, if so, when such changes 
are to be made ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, there was no foundation what- 
ever for the statements referred to in 
the Question of the hon. Member. 


Intrigues at Merv. 


ELECTIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether there are any records 
in the Foreign Office of the practice of 
Foreign Countries in electoral contests 
—especially in reference to the question 
of electoral expenses ; and, if not, whe- 
ther he would have any objection to 
issue a circular asking information on 
the subject to Her Majesty’s representa- 
tives abroad ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, no 
records exist in the Foreign Office of the 
practice of foreign countries in electoral 
contests, or of the cost of Parliamentary 
elections abroad; but Her Majesty’s 
Representatives in the principal coun- 
tries of Europe will be instructed to 
furnish Reports. 


CENTRAL ASIA—ENGLISH INTRIGUES 
AT MERV. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
With reference to a conversation be- 
tween Lord Dufferin and M. De Giers, 
as reported in the Despatch of the for- 
mer, dated March 8th 1881, to Lord 
Granville, to the effect that ‘ English 
intrigues at Merv had complicated the 
situation’ between the Russian autho- 
rities in Central Asia and the Turko- 
mans at Merv; whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are aware of any such 
intrigues; and, if so, by whom they 
have been conducted ; whether there is 
any foundation for the assertion con- 
tained in the same Despatch that Eng- 
lish officers are haunting the oases ‘ to 
stir up the Turkoman population” 
against Russia; and, if there is no truth 
in either of these statements, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have autho- 
rized Lord Dufferin formally to deny 
them ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
observations of M. de Giers probably 
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referred to the movements of two Eng- 
lish officers who have been travelling 
on their own account in Persia. Oneof 
them (Captain Gill) recently applied to 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Teheran for 
facilities to enable him to visit Merv. 
The application having been referred to 
Her Majesty’s Government, a telegram 
was sent to the officer desiring him not 
to go to Turkestan, and he is now on 
his way home. The other (Colonel 
Stewart) is believed to have visited 
Deregez; but there is no reason to 
suppose that he crossed the Persian 
border, or held any communication with 
the Merv Turcomans. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, the hon. Baronet 
had, he feared, misunderstood the pur- 
pose of his Question. What he wanted 
to know was, whether the Government 
had knowledge of any English intrigues 
at Merv? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had been under the impression that the 
best mode of answering the Question 
was to state the facts, which he had 
done. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE PAPERS. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the Secretary of State for India, Why 
the Papers, distributed to both Houses 
of Parliament on April Ist, but relating 
to the advance of the Russians in Cen- 
tral Asia, and giving for the first time 
the Russian official interpretation of the 
repeated personal assurances given by 
the late Czar that Merv should not be 
occupied by his forces, were kept back 
until after the conclusion of the Debate 
upon the evacuation of-Candahar, con- 
sidering that with the exception of one 
telegram they all bear a date permit- 
ting of their publication three weeks 
back ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
perhaps I may be allowed to answer the 
Question of the noble Lord. There was 
no intention of keeping back the Papers; 
but, according to the practice of the 
Foreign Office, Lord Dufferin’s des- 
patches were referred to him in order 
to ascertain whether he had any objec- 
tion to their publication. The last Paper 
but one in the volume is a despatch re- 
ceived on the 14th of March, and the 
delay in making the reference and cor- 
recting the Papers for the Press does 
not appear to have been excessive or 
unusual. 
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ARMY DISCIPLINE—ABOLITION OF 
FLOGGING. 


GevERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
If he will adopt all requisite measures 
within his administrative powers, and 
further if he will apply to Parliament 
to grant the funds, and to pass such 
legislative enactments, as will ensure 
the provision of the means to enable 
commanding officers to enforce and carry 
on Military discipline without the aid of 
flogging ; and if he will add to the estab- 
lishments of Corps, and to the Army, an 
efficient provost police body to aid in 
preventing or checking those few offences 
which soldiers are too prone to commit ; 
also if he will place all employed men, 
such as the lance sergeants, lance cor- 
porals, pioneers, bandsmen, artizans, 
standard guard, on such a footing as 
regards rank and pay as will constitute 
them non-commissioned officers, bound 
by duty to aid in enforcing discipline ; 
finally, if he will pass stringent rules, 
requiring all recruits to be thoroughly 
trained, and before being passed into 
the ranks, reported on by a responsible 
officer of rank, as to their fitness by age, 
bodily powers, and Military instruction 
to perform all the duties of a soldier in 
the field as well as in garrison; and, 
whether he will make known to Parlia- 
ment any failure in so preparing recruits 
for the ranks, or if the recruit depéts be 
insufficient as regards training establish- 
ments or numbers of recruits, whether 
that inefficiency will be brought under 
the consideration of Parliament, and the 
requisite funds asked for, to ensure that 
high degree of efficiency so essential for 
our small Army ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, any Question 
by my hon. and gallant Friend is well 
worthy of consideration ; but his present 
inquiry covers so much ground that I 
could not possibly answer it in less than 
half an hour. All the points he raises 
relate to matters of administration and 
discipline of the importance of which I 
am fully conscious, but on which I think 
the House would hardly wish to form a 
judgment on an answer to a Question. 


AFGHANISTAN (MILITARY OPERA- 
TIONS)—VOTE OF THANKS TO SIR 
FREDERICK ROBERTS & THE ARMY, 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he can now 








state to the House whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have come to any determi- 
nation regarding a Vote of Thanks to 
General Sir F. Roberts and the Army 
under his command for their gallant ex- 
ploits in the march from Cabul to Can- 
dahar, and subsequent events ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to move in both Houses of 
Parliament a Vote of Thanks, not only 
to General Roberts, but to all the officers 
and men who have been engaged in the 
campaign in Afghanistan since the re- 
newal of the war. Notice of this inten- 
tion willbe given before Easter, and the 
Vote will be moved on the first available 
day after both Houses have re-assembled, 
in order that the Motion may be made 
on the same day in each House. 


TRANSVAAL 
OF AD- 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE 
REPUBLIC — REPAYMENT 
VANCES. 

Mr. LONG asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
demand repayment from the Transvaal 
Republic of the sum of money advanced 
to cover their Foreign Loan by the Eng- 
lish Government at the time of Annexa- 
tion ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, perhaps I 
may be permitted to reply to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. The Royal 
Commission will have to consider the 
arrangements to be made for the as- 
sumption by the Transvaal State of the 
liabilities incurred in connection with 
the administration of the affairs of the 
country, whether by the South African 
Republic before the annexation, or bythe 
Provincial Government subsequently. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
JOSEPH B. WALSH. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
the offence of which Joseph B. Walsh 
is said to be reasonably suspected, and 
for which he is detained in Kilmainham, 
would not, if committed in England, 
come under sec. 7, 88 and 39 Vic. c. 86, 
sub-section 1, known as the Picketing 
Section of the Conspiracy Act, and 
would, in case of conviction, be punish- 
able by a maximum sentence of three 
months’ imprisonment; and, whether 
¢he Whiteboy Acts, under which Joseph 
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B. Walsh would be liable to penal servi- 
tude or three years’ imprisonment, do 
not order periodic flogging ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): The Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
referred to by the hon. Member, applies 
to Great Britain and Ireland alike; but 
the offence of which Walsh is suspected 
is not one of the minor character contem- 
plated by that statute; it is a crime of 
the much more serious character under 
the Act 1 & 2 Will. IV. c.44. This 
Act authorizes the Court to order whip- 
ping in addition to imprisonment ; but, 
as far as I know, it never forms part of 
the sentence. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked, If the 
charge contained in the warrant on 
which Mr. Walsh was arrested was not 
an offence which, if committed in Eng- 
land, would come under the Conspiracy 
Act ; and whether the Whiteboy Act 
was not an Act of such barbarity, and if 
it applied to Ireland alone ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, it would 
not be an offence under the Conspiracy 
or Picketing Act, to which the hon. 
Member referred. The Whiteboy Act 
was intended to meet cases of a very 
serious character, such as firing into or 
attacking peoples’ houses, or compelling 
them to abandon some employment or 
business in which they were engaged. 

Mr. PARNELL asked, Under what 
Act would the offence of which Mr. 
Walsh was suspected be a crime if 
committed in England ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I should say 
that that is a Question which would 
more properly be put to the Attorney 
General for England. 


POST OFFICE—DETENTION AND OPEN 
ING OF SUSPICIOUS LETTERS. 

Mr. HEALY (for Mr. T. D. Sutxrvay) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
all the postmasters of Great Britain and 
Ireland are authorised by the warrant 
of the Home Secretary to open letters 
which they suppose to be of a suspicious 
character ; whether they are only directed 
to forward them to certain designated 
offices ; and, in the latter case, whether 
he will name the offices so designated, 
and inform the House what class of 
officials are authorised to read the letters 
go forwarded ? 
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Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I have to 
state that no such authority as that to 
which he refers is given by the warrant 
of the Secretary of State either to post- 
masters in Great Britain or Ireland, or 
to any particular class of officials, to 
open letters which they suppose to be of 
a suspicious character. This being the 
case, 1t will be obvious that the circum- 
stances referred to in the second and 
third paragraphs of the Question of the 
hon. Member do not exist. I may add 
that, in the event of the Postmaster 
General being directed by a warrant 
from a Secretary of State to open, detain, 
or delay letters, he makes such arrange- 
ments as he may think best to give effect 
to the warrant. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—DISTINC- 
TIONS TO MILITIA OFFICERS. 


Mr. A. MOORE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, When the C.B. orders 
about to be granted to Militia officers 
will be awarded ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I cannot give 
any positive pledge; but I hope to take 
the Queen’s pleasure as to these dis- 
tinctions before Her Majesty’s birth- 
day. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS) — BLOCK- 
ADE OF PRETORIA. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I promised on 
Friday to telegraph to Sir Evelyn Wood 
as to the truth of a rumour in one of the 
morning papers of that day about fight- 
ing at Pretoria. The House may, per- 
haps, wish to hear the answer, which is 
in these words— 

“Telegram from General Commanding Natal 

to Secretary of State for War, dated 
April 2, 1881. 
‘* Fort Amiel, 12.30 p.m. 

‘‘ Story of Pretoria sortie concocted, probably 
south of Vaal. Nothing known of it Heidel- 
Pe noon 29th, though messenger came in 
27th.” 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1870, COMMISSION (THE EARL 
OF BESSBOROUGH’S) — THE EVI- 
DENCE. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
evidence has been published by the 
Land Commission, presided over by the 
Earl of Bessborough, bringing charges 
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against Irish landlords, while the names 
of the persons giving such evidence have 
been suppressed; and, whether he would 
publish the names of the witnesses, or 
in some way enable the public to form 
a fair judgment how far the testimony 
may be biassed or otherwise ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, the se- 
cond volume, containing what may be 
called the rebutting evidence, has only 
been issued to-day, since the hon. Mem- 
ber put his Notice on the Paper. If, 
after reading that volume, the hon. 
Member desires any further information, 
I shall be glad-if he will renew his 
Question, when I hope to be able to 
supply him with what he may desire. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, that he 
wished to know the reason why, in the 
second volume of the Evidence taken 
before the Land Commission, the names 
of certain of the gentlemen who gave 
evidence were not given ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I gave the 
reply I did because I supposed the hon. 
Baronet was alluding to some statements 
made regarding individuals in the first 
volume, andI meant generally to indicate 
thatthe rebutting Evidence would appear 
in the second volume circulated to-day 
and to-morrow. After having looked 
into it I will do my best to answer any 
Question, though I have no control over 
the Report. If the hon. Member will 
see me privately, I think I can furnish 
him with all the information on the 
subject he desires. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURE—THE 
WOOLLEN TRADE. 

Mr. MACIVER wished to put a Ques- 
tion, of which he had not given Notice, 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, in relation 
to the woollen trade; but the hon. Mem- 
ber could not be heard in consequence of 
the cries of ‘“‘ Notice!” from the Minis- 
terial side of the House. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that he 
had failed to catch the purport of the 
hon. Member’s Question. 

Mr. MAO IVER said, that it was not 
his fault that the right hon. Gentleman 
could not hear his Question—it was the 
fault of hon. Members opposite. The 
hon. Member was about to repeat his 
Question, when he was met by loud cries 
of ‘‘ Order!”’ 

Mr. GORST rose to Order. Was not 
the hon. Member for Birkenhead per- 
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fectly in Order in putting his Question 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and were 
not the hon. Members opposite out of 
Order in raising a clamour that pre- 
vented him from being heard ? 

Mr. MAC IVER then repeated his 
Question, asking, Whether it was true 
that during each of the last eight years 
our importation of woollen and worsted 
manufactures had steadily and progres- 
sively increased; whether it was true 
that during all those years our exporta- 
tion of such goods had steadily and with 
equal regularity diminished; whether 
there was any reason to doubt the accu- 
racy of the Board of Trade statistics on 
the subject, or if it was true that in 1870 
we only imported woollen and worsted 
goods to the value of £3,456,675, which 
increased to £6,484,397 last year, while, 
on the other hand, our exports of such 
goods amounted in 1872 to £22,440,031, 
and by last year had diminished to 
£13,576,956 ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN would will- 
ingly answer the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion, if he would give him proper Notice 
of his intention to put it. 


Ways and Means— 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—LEI- 
TRIM ASSIZES — THE QUEEN vy. 
CLANCEY. 

_ Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that at the trial 
of the Queen v. Clancey and others, at 
the Leitrim Assizes on the 7th of March 
last, and the charge being one of un- 
lawful assembly, the Crown Solicitor 
peremptorily ordered forty-two jurors to 
stand aside, and that the Catholic jurors 
in a body thereupon requested the judge 
to exempt them from further attendance, 
as they were unwilling to be subjected 
to the humiliation of being ordered to 
stand aside without any cause assigned, 
after they had been summoned under 
fine to attend; and, whether there is 
any precedent for the setting aside of so 
large a number of jurors ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I find that at 
the trial referred to 42 jurors were 
directed by the Crown solicitor to stand 
aside. The case was one of unlawful 
assembly and riot, in which a great 
number of persons were involved, of 
whom 14 were to be tried—and to secure 
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an impartial trial it was necessary to put 
aside jurors connected with the accused 
or their comrades. Some persons were 
directed to ‘‘ stand by”’ as being publi- 
cans; but no one was put aside on account 
of his religion. In fact, of the 42 re- 
jected, a considerable number were 
Protestants. I am informed, indeed, 
that a publican, named Reynolds, and 
another juror, complained to the Judge 
of the course taken by the Crown soli- 
citor; but the Judge refused to enter- 
tain their complaint. I see no reason 
to find fault with the Crown solicitor’s 
exercise of the discretion reposed in 
him. 


Financial Statement. 


MOTION. 
oro 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

Ordered, That the Orders of the Day subse- 
quent to the Order for the Consideration, as 
amended, of the Army Discipline and Regula- 
tion (Annual) Bill, be deferred until after the 


Notice of Motion for leave to introduce the 
Bankruptcy Bill.—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
woo — 


WAYS AND MEANS—FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT.—COMMITTEE. 


Ways anp Means—considered in Com- 
mittee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Lyon Play- 
fair—Addressing you, Sir, at a period 
when the Revenue is just beginning to re- 
cover from a serious depression, and when 
important fiscal changes have been re- 
cently introduced, I have, I am afraid, a 
good deal to say. I will, therefore, not 
waste any time of the House by prefatory 
remarks, but will at once proceed to the 
substantial facts of the case. The gross 
Revenue of the year which has just ex- 
pired amounted to £84,041,000. Com- 
paring that with the estimated Revenue 
I find that the latter was £82,696,000. 
There is, therefore, the appearance of a 
very considerable increase; but it is 
necessary to analyse that Statement ; 
and that analysis, I am afraid, will give 
a somewhat less favourable result than 
was at first apparent. The Oustoms 
were estimated to produce £19,300,000 ; 
they have actually produced £19,184,000. 
The Excise was estimated to produce 
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£25,151,000; it has actually produced 
£25,300,000. The Stamps were esti- 
mated to produce £11,800,000; and they 
have actually produced £11,940,000. 
The Land Tax and House Tax, esti- 
mated to produce £2,760,000, have 
actually produced £2,740,000; and the 
Property and Income Tax, estimated 
at £10,425,000, produced £10,650,000. 
The whole Revenue from taxes, which 
I have now stated, on the original Esti- 
mate of the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and as estimated in the month 
of June last by myself, amounts to 
£69,436,000, while the actual yield is 
£69,814,000. The Revenue which is not 
derived from taxes stands as follows :— 
The Post Office, always faithful to its 
work of rapid growth, was estimated at 
£6,400,000; and it produced £6,700,000. 
The Telegraph Service, which was esti- 
mated at £1,420,000, actually produced 
£1,600,000. The Crown Lands were 
estimated at £390,000, and have pro- 
duced that amount; the Interest on 
Advances and other moneys, estimated 
at £1,250,000, produced £1,248,000; 
and the Miscellaneous Receipts, esti- 
mated at £3,800,000, produced a sum 
largely in excess of the Estimate— 
namely, £4,289,000. The total Revenue, 
as I have stated, was estimated at 
£82,696,000; and it has actually pro- 
duced £84,041,000—showing an increase 
upon the gross figures of £1,345,000, of 
which, however, very nearly £1,000,000 
is due to those heads which do not re- 
present the taxation of the country. 
The total increase from taxation is only 
£378,000. The House will be desirous 
to know what have been the proceeds 
of those particular revenues or charges 
which were made the subject of special 
reference last year. The Probate Duty 
was estimated to yield an increase of 
£700,000; and has actually yielded 
£510,000, or £640,000, after allowing 
for the accelerated receipt in March 
1880, prior to the new scale taking 
effect. But, in truth, the Estimate of 
£700,000 was by no means in excess; 
but it was rather an under-estimate ; 
and the reason that the comparative 
yield is not greater is that there was 
a considerable swelling after the Esti- 
mate was formed (which was prior to 
the expiration of the financial year) 
of the yield of the Probate Duty 
of 1879-80 during the remainder of 
the year. The Beer Duty was esti- 
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mated to yield £3,690,000, and has 
only yielded £3,485,000, showing a 
deficiency of £205,000. On the other 
hand, the malt druwback, which was, I 
will not say estimated—for drawbacks 
cannot be estimated, they can only be 
conjectured—the malt drawback, which 
was estimated at £950,000, has cost us 
no less than £1,319,700. So much, Sir, 
for a comparison of the Estimates, which, 
I think, 1 have shown, upon the whole, 
to have been just and reasonable Esti- 
mates of Revenue. But the House will 
derive more information from comparing 
the Revenue, so far as it is derived from 
taxes, with the Revenue of the pre- 
ceding year. The state of the case, 
then, is as follows :—I will not give the 
House again the details of the several 
branches; but I will say that the Re- 
venue produced from taxes in 1879-80 
was £67,826,000; and in 1880-1 it was 
£69,814,000. That is a gross increase 
of £1,988,000, or nearly £2,000,000. 
But of that sum of nearly £2,000,000, 
£510,000 is the amount due to the in- 
crease on Probate Duty; and £509,000 
is due to the fiscal changes which were 
sanctioned by the House in a later 
period of the year. The new taxes, 
therefore, account for £1,019,000 out 
of the whole increment apparent on 
the Revenue of the last year, compared 
with that of the preceding year; and 
the real increment of the Revenue is 
£969,000. Now, Sir, that increment 
cannot well be estimated without re- 
ference to the source from which it 
comes; and upon that I have only to 
say that, with substantial accuracy, it 
may be set down to the credit of the 
Excise. But the year 1879-80, with 
which we make the comparison, was a 
year in which the Excise had fallen 
short of its estimate by no less than 
£2,000,000. £1,000,000, therefore— 
and £1,000,000 only—may be said to 
have been recovered by the Excise upon 
the loss which was shown by the year 
1879-80. The House will perceive, from 
the statement of figures I have made, 
that the impressions current in some 
quarters regarding the degree in which 
the Revenue has revived are more san- 
guine than the facts have justified. 
There is, upon the whole, a beginning 
of recovery; but I do not think it would 
be judicious to describe it as more than 
a beginning. Now, Sir, the most im- 
portant single financial change which I 
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have ever been concerned in recommend- 
ing to the House was the change made 
last year—with hopeful expectation, but 
still, no doubt, with some uncertainty, 
and many difficulties of detail hanging 
around it—from a Malt Tax to a Beer 
Duty; and the House will expect to 
know, as far as experience has gone, 
what has been the result of that very 
important and large experiment. I have 
already stated that the revenue from 
beer has fallen short by £205,000 of 
the anticipations which were formed of 
it; but Ido not think—and here I shall 
be borne out by higher authorities than 
myself, practical authorities who sit in 
this House and elsewhere—that that 
deficit in the actual yield for the five 
months during which the duty has been 
in course of receipt shows anything 
unfavourable with regard to the ulti- 
mate operation of the tax from a fiscal 
point of view. I understand that, in the 
first place, great difficulties, owing to 
the prolongation of the frost, in obtain- 
ing water—and, particularly, greater 
difficulties still in pursuing the brewing 
trade, from the length and severity of 
the winter—have materially acted upon 
this particular item. There was, Sir, a 
controversy, carried on, I must say, in a 
most becoming manner on the part of 
those connected with this great industry 
—there was a controversy between the 
brewers and myself—with regard to the 
nature of the commutation we had made. 
It was contended by them that we had 
fixed the new standard in a manner un- 
favourable to their interests, and tending 
largely to impose upon them serious ad- 
ditional taxation; but we stoutly main- 
tained the contrary. As far as figures 
go, of course, they might be supposed to 
tell in support of our contention in that 
controversy ; but I do not quote them 
for that purpose. I think it only right 
to say that the controversy must stand 
over to bedecided after longer experience. 
We still contend that, as far as our know- 
ledge goes, the proceedings taken were 
just and reasonable ; they will contend 
that the result, after a fair year’s trial 
such as it may be hoped we are about to 
enter upon, will be that the Revenue will 
be considerably in excess of what we an- 
ticipated, and considerably in excess of 
my computation of the accumulated duty. 
There is also a great change of the whole 
conditions of this important tax. The 
change which has been made bears dif- 
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ferently upon different classes; and es- 
pecially it has told with some strictness, 
if not severity, upon the smaller and less 
skilful class of brewers. I do not believe 
it will be to their injury; but it has had. 
this effect—that they are now obliged, 
in their own interest, to calculate how 
much they get from the barley which 
they consume. Formerly they made no 
such calculation. They proceeded rather 
by rule of thumb; and they were not 
aware of the fact that they got less from 
their barley than by the use of good 
processes they ought to get. I do not 
believe, as far as I can learn, that dis- 
satisfaction generally prevails among 
them; andI must admit that the method 
of taxing, which is now more systematic 
—Imightalmost say, more scientific, from 
an economic point of view—will cause 
them to look more closely to their pro- 
cesses than was the case under the old 
Malt Tax, which was a tax levied ina 
manner, I am bound to confess, that was 
extremely crude. I must refer to another 
case —to the case of those who aro 
known as the Burton brewers—to whom 
we are all indebted for providing us 
with one of the best drinks which 
has ever been produced since nectar 
went out of fashion. But the Burton 
brewers undoubtedly have lost an ad- 
vantage which they enjoyed under the 
old Malt Tax. Nor can I restore to them 
that advantage. It appears to me that 
traders, to a certain extent, must take 
the chances of war. As long as the Malt 
Tax endured, that class of brewers, as 
compared with other classes of brewers, 
enjoyed a perfectly fair advantage. At 
the same time, it was an accidental ad- 
vantage, on the permanence of which 
they could not rely. The reason was 
this—that the Malt Tax was, as the 
trade always contended, in its essence, 
a tax upon barley. It was a primary 
charge raised upon barley; and it could 
only be checked afterwards, to a certain 
degree, by certain tests in the course of 
that manufacture which gave to it the 
form of a Malt Tax. As it was essen- 
tially a tax upon barley, and as the duty 
was uniform, it is manifest that those 
who bought and used: exclusively the 
best barleys obtained from them more 
valuable results, and only paid upon 
them the same duty as those who used 
inferior barleys. We have now passed 
away from that comparatively crude 
method of taxation to a system which is 
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far more just, under which the tax is 
laid upon the actual yield of the ma- 
terials, be they what they may, which 
are employed in the process of brewing. 
I regret that those who have such great 
claims upon us as individuals should in 
any degree suffer from the operation 
even of a fiscal improvement; but I do 
not see how it is possible to restore to 
them that particular kind of advantage 
which they formerly enjoyed, but which 
I am firmly persuaded, from the great 
vigour and constant expansion of their 
industry, they will be perfectly well able 
to dispense with. When I spoke last 
year of the substitution of a Beer Duty 
for the Malt Tax, I endeavoured to re- 
commend it to the House as, in the 
main, a measure for the liberation of 
trade, and I contended that that measure 
for the liberation of trade must operate 
in a manner most advantageous to those 
who supplied the raw materials of the 
trade, who must, in the main, be the 
agriculturists of this country. Of course, 
any evidence that we may have as yet 
with regard to the operation of this 
change in liberating trade must neces- 
sarily be partial and initiatory. I have 
no doubt that it will accumulate by a 
longer experience; but yet, I think, I 
can state to the House some facts that 
are not uninteresting in themselves, and 
that will convey an idea of the mode in 
which we are entitled to anticipate great 
benefits from recent legislation. I will 
take first the case of barley, and I will 
mention the proceedings of a house well 
known in the trade, and engaged in 
large brewing operations. That house 
has wisely addressed itself—and, no 
doubt, many others have done so also— 
to meeting the change in the law by 
resorting to purchases of barley lighter 
in weight and yielding a smaller product 
for the purposes of their trade. The 
result of this operation is this—they 
gained in the price of their barleys 10s. 
per quarter, and they lost in the quali- 
ties of their beer—I am not quite sure 
whether it was 4s. or 6s.; but, to be on 
the safe side, I will say 6s. a quarter, 
and the result was a net profit to them 
from the operation of the change of the 
law—for before that change they could 
not afford to use those light barleys—of 
4s. on the quarter of barley. Oats have 
begun to be used by the brewers; rice, 
too, has begun to be used; and maize 
has begun to be used for brewing, 
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These I look upon as a beginning only, 
and I speak of them only as such. Be- 
sides this, a very important relief has 
been given to those who use sugar for 
brewing. Formerly, it was necessary, 
with a view to the imposition of the tax, 
that any saccharine material—syrup for 
instance—must be reduced to a dry state 
in order that the duty might be taken. 
Since the Beer Duty was established, 
the manufacturer of beer takes his 
choice. The duty can be levied on the 
material syrup, and the material syrup 
can be used just as well as sugar; and 
syrup has accordingly been brought into 
use. I should like to give a little detail 
I think the House would like to hear 
about the case of maize, because it is 
an interesting illustration of the mode 
whereby, when freedom is given to an 
industry, the principle of private enter- 
prize applied to the facts discovers pro- 
fitable methods of working. Maize was 
considered somewhat hard for the pur- 
poses of brewing. It was also found, 
when a series of experiments were 
made, that it contained too much oil, 
which was a very grave objection. Then 
a further discovery was made that the 
excess of oil was not diffused through 
the general body of the grain, but lay 
entirely in that which was called the 
germ of the grain. Consequently, the 
wit of man, thus provoked and stimu- 
lated, extracted the germ from the grain, 
and turned it to its proper account—that 
of making oil, which we can burn in 
our lamps. The maize, relieved of the 
excess of oil and now made suitable for 
brewing, was applied to that purpose, 
and I understand that the result is not 
only satisfactory as regards the beer 
which proceeds from it, but likewise 
that it is satisfactory on this point—that 
the residue, after the extract has been 
taken, is found to be decidedly more 
available and profitable for the feeding 
of cattle than the residue formerly ob- 
tained from barley. These are details, 
and interesting details, as to the mode 
in which private enterprize goes to work 
always with an ultimate benefit which 
is sure to reach the public when changes 
that tend in the direction of commercial 
freedom are made. I must not pass 


from the subject without saying a few 
words about the condition of the private 
brewers, in whom so many persons are 
interested. First, I will give the sta- 
tistics of private brewing. There are 
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no less than 60,000 private brewers in 
this country, as ascertained by the 
licences taken out. Of these 60,000, 
45,000 pay 6s. for their licences, and 
are not taxed upon their materials. The 
15,000 remaining are under duty, and 
in the whole year these 15,000, it is 
computed, will yield us about £50,000. 
It is very unlikely that the materials 
consumed by the other 45,000 represent 
nearly so much as £50,000 of duty; 
consequently these 60,000 brewers, car- 
rying on their trade in their private 
houses, do not consume, as far as we 
are able to judge, one-hundredth part of 
the whole of the material applied to the 
production of beer in this country. The 
House may, therefore, judge that the 
time has arrived when it would be no 
longer right that the difficulty of dealing 
with the private brewers should stand in 
the way of an important legislative 
change and a great public benefit. I 
shall have next to propose certain 
changes in the law with regard to the 
case of these private brewers. First, 
with regard to the private brewers who 
are under duty, we think that there is 
something in their complaint that their 
case is, in some respects, less favourable 
than it was under the former system, 
and we therefore propose to make them 
an allowance of 6 per cent on their mate- 
rials—thesame allowanceasismadetothe 
public brewer. There are other changes 
in detail, which will be much better 
understood when the House will have 
them in the form of a Bill in their hands 
than they can be now. We find that 
there are great inequalities in the opera- 
tion of the law as it now stands. Inthe 
first place, it is absolutely necessary that, 
together with the farm-house, offices, 
yards, and gardens should be included, 
and that the power to value them should 
now be secured. At present there are a 
great many cases where it is declared that 
a farm-house apart from the farm build- 
ings has no value at all, and we have no 
means of putting a value upon it. That 
is not just. We must look at equality 
between classes, and it is quite necessary 
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that we should have the power of getting 
at the value of the farm-house in the 
only form in which we can get it, by 
taking together the value of the farm- | 
house and its buildings as one common | 
lot ; and we propose, therefore, to make | 
that change in the law. Besides that, | 
we propose a change which I hope will | 
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be convenient to farmers and others in 
various parts of the country—namely, to 
introduce an intermediate class between 
£10 and £15 of valuation, and to pro- 
vide that persons living in houses so 
valued, and brewing only for domestic 
use, should be allowed freedom from 
taxation on their materials, paying a 9s. 
licence, instead of 6s., to keep them in 
just proportion to houses valued at £10. 
It will be necessary, Sir, as a comple- 
ment to, rather than alteration of, the 
legislation of last year, to deal with the 
duty on foreign beer, which has not yet 
been modified. As compared with the 
6s. 3d. which we levy upon British beer, 
the duty upon foreign beer is now fixed 
at such a standard as to make it 7s. 1d. 
upon the same quantity and strength of 
beer. That is evidently in the nature of 
a differential duty, which I am quite 
sure the brewers of this country have no 
disposition to maintain. Our proposal is 
to make a fair allowance for the effect of 
Excise restrictions, and to fix the tax at 
6s. 6d. There is another small change 
which we propose in the duty on the 
article called ‘‘mum,” or spruce. I 
trust that no Member of this House will 
be so injudicious as to ask me what is the 
article called ‘‘mum,’’ or spruce, for I 
should be bound to confess my ignorance 
and say—‘‘I do not know.” I shall 
endeavour to defend myself, however, 
by stating that this ignorance of mine is 
shared by the whole of the Revenue 
Department, none of whom can throw 
the smallest light upon the point. A 
similar case has occurred in the course 
of my experience. I remember that 
when 40 years ago we began to deal 
with the Customs Duties of this country, 
we were confronted with the word 
‘‘inkle,” and no human being of that 
day entertained—or, I believe, at this 
day does entertain—the slightest notion 
what ‘‘inkle” is; although, perhaps, 
we may yet have some information about 
it. There must be an adaptation of the 
duty with regard to the importation of 
this kind of beer; and as it is imported 
in much stronger form than formerly 
used to be the case, our duty will be in 
this instance to propose an augmentation 
of the duty on spruce beer when it comes 
from abroad. That is all I will trouble 
the House with in regard to the opera- 
tion of the Beer Duty. I may say that 
since the month of June last, when I 
urged on the House the adoption of this 
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change, I have not seen any reason to 
recede in any respect from the proposi- 
tions I then made, or to abate the hopes 
I then held out. On the contrary, I am 
bound to say that, owing in a great 
degree to the courtesy, diligence, and 
great sagacity of the officers of the Board 
of Inland Revenue, this very difficult 
change has been carried into effect all 
through the country with an amount of 
friction very much less than on a reason- 
able estimate we might have been en- 
titled to expect. So much for the Revenue 
of the past year. Now a few words upon 
the Expenditure, which will be very 
short. If we compare the Expenditure 
with the Estimate, we find that the 
Estimate was £83,840,000, and that the 
actual Expenditure was £83,108,000; 
so that the Expenditure was less than 
the Estimate by £782,000. If I com- 
pare it with the Expenditure of the 
former year, I find that the Expenditure 
for the year 1879-80 was £84,105,000, 
and for the year 1880-81 £83,108,000, 
showing a diminution of £997,000, or, 
in round numbers, of £1,000,000. IfI 
compare it with the Revenue of the year, 
I find that the Receipts of the year 
are £84,041,000, and the Expenditure 
£83,108,000, so that the surplus of 
Revenue over Expenditure is £933,000. 
I will not pass from this subject without 
saying a few words upon the condition 
of the Public Debt. The Funded Debt 
was, in round numbers, £710,500,000 
on the 3lst of March, 1880, and it has 
been diminished by about £1,400,000. 
The Unfunded Debt has been much 
more largely diminished—namely, from 
£27,345,000 to £22,078,000—by the con- 
version which was made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and which he fully des- 
cribed at the time he brought it before 
the House. The Terminable Annuities, 
instead of showing a large diminution, 
as they would have shown in case that 
conversion had not taken place, on the 
contrary, show an increase of about 
£1,830,000. The whole of that increase 
has been taken up, and this additional 
charge has been incurred, in order to 
meet the outlay occasioned by the con- 
version to which I have referred. The 
total, Sir, standsthus. The Debt onthe 
31st of March, 1880, was £774,044,000, 
and on the 8lst of March, 1881, it 
was £768,719,000, which shows a re- 
duction of £5,325,000. But, besides that 
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reduction, the Balances in the Exche- 
quer, which were in 1880 £3,273,000, 
at the end of the present year were 
£5,928,400, showing an increase of 
£2,650,000. Putting these two sums 
together—for an increase of the Balances 
is virtually the same as a diminution of 
the Debt—there has been ostensibly a 
reduction in the Debt during the year of 
£7,975,000. But from that there are to 
be deducted certain excesses in the re- 
payment to the public of loans formerly 
outstanding—a diminution of these as- 
sets which used to be described by my 
right hon. Friend opposite as part of the 
property of the public. Happily, more 
than one great town—exercising the 
principleand exhibiting the virtue of self- 
government—has gone into the market 
for itself, and, instead of coming as a 
petitioner to Downing Street, has ascer- 
tained what its own credit would do. So 
satisfactory has been the result, that 
£1,000,000 has been repaid to us in 
excess of our advances during the 
year which has just expired, and has 
caused this diminution to which I have 
referred in the amount of our outstand- 
ing loans. In tracing the reduction of 
Debt, the Committee will see that I am 
very near the mark whenI put that sum 
at £7,000,000, of which £2,500,000, in 
round numbers, constitute the increased 
Balances, and £4,500,000 reduction of 
Debt. I do not mention this as a 
matter of boast—I very much wish it 
had been more. A small part of it has 
proceeded from the Sinking Fund es- 
tablished by the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I was not among the original approvers 
of that Sinking Fund, nor do I recede 
from the objections I took to it as com- 
pared with other methods of meeting 
Debt; but this I must say, we have got 
it, and having got it—it being embodied 
in our law and having operated to the 
extent of £350,000 during the year 
which has just expired—I am not at all 
disposed to push my objections to the 
point of asking the House to repeal it. 
The reduction of the National Debt 
is a matter in which I have always 
felt a great degree of interest, and a 
great desire to see carried out. I 
have never thought that our operations 
in that direction have been as large as 
they ought to have been. The House, 
however, having refused to deal with it 
in what I think the best way, I accept 
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the second best way, and take it as 
effecting, at all events, a reduction of 
Debt, and am thankful for it.. But I 
may say here, though it is no part of the 
proposition Iam going to place before 
the House for its practical judgment to- 
night, that it appears to me the time has 
come when we may properly make a 
further provision for the reduction of 
Debt by a change which I will describe 
—by the conversion of a portion of the 
short Annuities, that will expire in 1885, 
into longer Annuities that will notexpire 
until 1906. The effect of that conver- 
sion, of course, is to liberate a very con- 
siderable annual sum. I should regard 
it as a wholly illegitimate proceeding to 
apply any portion of the sum, so liber- 
ated, in favour of the Ways and Means 
of the year. I propose to use it to the 
last farthing in the re-conversion of 
Stock, into those longer Annuities, ex- 
piring in 1906. IfI state the figures to 
the House it will be seen that, at the 
present time, the total amount of Ter- 
minable Annuities which we pay is 
£7,102,000, of which £6,000,000, in 
round numbers, expire in 1885. Of these, 
it is proposed to convert £2,000,000 
from four-year Annuities into twenty- 
five-year Annuities, terminating in 1906. 
By so converting them, after paying the 
interest on the Stock into which they 
are converted, we shall have a sum of 
£1,550,000 at our disposal. That will 
enable us to convert £60,000,000 of 
Stock, and we take that £60,000,000 of 
Stock as follows :—£20,000,000 of Go- 
vernment Stock held by Savings’ Banks, 
which will leave a sum in the hands 
of the National Debt Commissioners 
more than ample for all demands, and 
£40,000,000 of Government Stock held 
by the Court of Chancery. With regard 
to the Chancery Stock, of course, in a 
matter of that kind, I have not acted 
without consulting those whose busi- 
ness it is to watch over the interests 
of Chancery Suitors. I am only illus- 
trating the case when I state to the 
House how that matter stands. That 
£40,000,000 will leave a very large 
amount of Government Stock in the 
nands of the Court; this is all backed 
up by a guarantee upon the Consolidated 
Fund. The increment of Government 
Stock held by the Court of Chancery 
from year to year is about £500,000; 
and it is scarcely possible, unless some 
fundamental change takes place in the 
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condition and movements of the country, 
that it should cease to increase. But 
what is material to be understood, even 
from the first mention of a subject of 
this kind, is that in respect of this 
Chancery Stock the position of the 
Suitor will remain precisely what it was, 
both as to his claim and as to the man- 
ner of dealing with it. Everything to be 
paid to him will be paid in Stock or in 
money, just as heretofore. Of course, 
these Terminable Annuities are things 
with which he has nothing to do, and 
which it would never be dreamed of 
placing in his hands in lieu of more 
convertible property. I think it is im- 
possible for me to state too strongly and 
broadly that there will be no change 
whatever in the position of the Chancery 
Suitor. The operation is simply a finan- 
cial operation, and has been considered 
in the light of a question of expediency 
only for the conversion of a certain sum 
of short Annuities into long Annuities. 
There is another point on which I think 
it is necessary to say a few words, be- 
cause in my estimation we have reached 
a period at which I think the attention 
of the Committee ought to be addressed 
to it. I think this is one of those junc- 
tures which undoubtedly renders it, if 
not obligatory, at least expedient, that 
this should be done. I wish to present 
to the House, in a very succinct and 
general form, a few figures which, I 
think, illustrate in a striking manner the 
present movement of public wealth as 
compared with population and expendi- 
ture. This is a subject which does not 
annually come under the consideration 
of the Committee ; but, undoubtedly, it 
is a subject that periodically it is de- 
sirable should be brought into view, and 
especially so when a change has been 
taking place with respect to which the 
Minister may happen to believe, as I 
believe, that neither the public nor 
Parliament are fully aware of it. We 
make ground at such a rate, and for 
such a long time, that people begin to 
believe we shall never cease to make 
ground; but I wish Parliament to un- 
derstand that we are not making ground 
at present. I speak of the last few years, 
and without reference to Party differ- 
ences, and I say we are rather losing 
than making ground. In the calcula- 
tions of Expenditure I shall present, 
care has been taken to exclude every- 
thing that can be called occasional; all 
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Votes for special p ses have been shut 
out, and if they had not been shut out, 
the result would have been, perhaps, 
more striking than that which I now 
present. For example, the £6,000,000 
taken by the late Government at one 
eriod of their existence does not enter 
into the figures I shall present; nor does 
the £3,200,000 paid by a former Liberal 
Government in respect of the Alabama 
Award. As far as possible, the whole of 
the results are given in round numbers 
and approximately, and they do not in- 
clude anything but the normal Expen- 
diture. I have said there are three 
elements in the calculation—Population, 
Revenue, and Expenditure. I begin with 
the year 1842; there are four different 
periods, and I compare the first year of 
each period with the last. The Revenue 
referred to is derived exclusively from 
Customs, Excise, Stamps, and Taxes. I 
shall say a word or two upon the In- 
come Tax afterwards, because I think to 
include it now would be to introduce an 
element that would be rather bewilder- 
ing; but the points I have stated the 
Committee will see, on the whole, form 
a fair measure of progress, or the reverse. 
The Expenditure is, of course, that which 
we sometimes call optional—that which 
is in the main Supply Expenditure, ex- 
cluding Expenditure upon the Debt of 
the country. The first period is from 
1842 to 1858, the latter year being taken 
because it is the first year of normal 
Expenditure after the Crimean War. 
During that period, which included the 
Famine in Ireland, the Population in- 
creased only $ per cent per annum. 
The Revenue increased at the rate of 
1? per cent per annum; but the Ex- 
penditure increased per annum 2} per 
cent —somewhat faster than the Re- 
venue. The next period is from 1859 
to 1873. The population increased 1 per 
cent per annum ; the Revenue increased 
3 per cent per annum ; and the Expendi- 
ture 14 per cent per annum. The next 
period is from 1874 to 1877; and it re- 
presents what may be called the setting 
sun of our prosperity—the last years of 
rather fading brilliancy, as compared with 
the economical results of former periods. 
From 1874 to 1877, the Population still 
increasing at 1 per cent per annum, the 
Revenue increased 14 per cent per an- 
num; but the Expenditure increased at 
the rate of 3} per cent per annum. 
Taking the two last years, 1878 and 
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1879—that is, down to March 1880— 
the Population still increasing at 1 per 
cent per annum, the Revenue went back 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum ; but 
the Expenditure continued to increase at 
the rate of 2} per annum. So that not 
only during three of those periods has 
our optional Expenditure increased a 
great deal faster than our Revenue, 
but, in the fourth of those periods—that 
is, during the last two years—our Re- 
venue has actually gone back, while our 
Expenditure has increased 24 per cent 
per annum ; and I am sorry to say that 
when I come to make provision for 
1881-2, I shall be obliged to ask for a 
further augmentation. I will now pre- 
sent the subject in words which show 
these results in a simpler form. The 
readiest and simplest of all methods of 
illustrating the growth of wealth in this 
country is by a reference to the Income 
Tax. But, then, we are met by this— 
that 1d. in the Income Tax does not 
mean the same thing in different years. 
In the year 1853 the area of the Income 
Tax was extended. In subsequent years 
it has been considerably diminished ; and 
it is necessary to make very careful al- 
lowance for all these successive changes, 
and to balance them one against the 
other, or else the comparison of the 1d. 
of Income Tax in one year with the 1d. 
of Income Tax in another year tends only 
to mislead. I will not go into the details 
of these changes. They would be weari- 
some, and they are, besides, unneces- 
sary; but great care has been taken in 
preparing the very simple statement I 
am now about to submit to the Com- 
mittee, and I can confidently state that 
it may be, as a whole, safely relied upon. 

The 1d. of Income Tax in 1842-3, when 
the tax was first laid on, was worth 

£772,000. No changes took place in the 
area or circuit within which the tax was 

applied in the first 10 years of its ex- 

istence. In the year 1852-3 the £772,000 

had only grown to £810,000—a mode- 

rate growth; but many great changes 
have been since brought into opera- 
tion. Between the years 1852 and 
1877-8 the ld. in the Income Tax, 

after allowing justly for all changes 
in the way of allowances and remis- 

sions, so as to make the comparison 

approximately precise, had grown from 

£810,000 to £1,990,000. [Sir Srar- 

FrorD Norrucore: Is Ireland included ?] 

That includes Ireland, and it includes al} 
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additions and remissions. What you 
must take into account is this—that the 
figures I am now giving for 1877-8, 
and those which I will give directly for 
1881-2, are upon the supposition that 
the basis of the tax remains the same 
as in 1852-3, and, therefore, all changes 
are taken together. Well, having grown 
to £1,990,000 in 1877-8, in 1881-2 
the 1d. of Income Tax, which does not 
strictly represent the general condition 
of the people, but the condition of the 
wealthier classes of the people, has gone 
back for the first time since it was im- 
posed. No such period can be found, 
as far as I am aware, since the year 
1842. The 1d. of Income Tax being, 
as I have said, £1,990,000 in 1877-8, is 
now estimated, on the basis of last year, 
at £1,943,000 for 1881-2. If the Com- 
mittee will look at the Revenue Returns, 
they will find that the 1d. of Income 
Tax is not worth so much. I have been 
obliged to debit and credit the 1d. with 
every change made in the Income Tax 
since 1852, and, unfortunately, I have 
had to debit it a larger sum than I can 
credit it, and, therefore, for the purpose 
of comparison, the 1d. shows a larger 
yield than the actual 1d. of the Income 
Tax. Having detained the Committee 
thus long upon a matter which is more 
or less retrospective, I come now to the 
year which has been entered upon in the 
last four days—the year 1881-2. I 
have now prepared the Committee for a 
very brilliant and exhilarating state of 
things. For the year 1881-2 the per- 
manent charge of the Debt will be 
£28,920,000. Itwas, Ithink, £28,800,000 
in the last year, and I may as well ex- 
plain the mode in which the difference 
arises. There is a Loan of £2,000,000, 
which has been made to India, and 
which is now merged in our general 
Debt, and is no longer standing as to 
be repaid by India. That being so, I 
propose to provide for it by an Annuity, 
expiring in 1906. That will raise the 
annual charge by about £60,000 for 
interest on the £2,000,000. There is, 
therefore, £28,920,000 permanent charge 
for the Debt; £500,000, Interest on 
local loans; £200,000, Charge for the 
Suez Loan; and £1,650,000 for the 
Consolidated Fund Charges; making, in 
all, £31,270,000. There is nothing in 
this to which I need, for our present 
purpose, ask more particular attention 
on the part of the Committee. I now 
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come to those charges which fall under 
the head of Optional Expenditure. The 
Charge for the Army, according to 
the y Wasi will be £16,509,000 ; the 
Home Charges for Forces in India, are 
£1,100,000 ; the Charge for the Navy, 
£10,846,000 ; the grant which we pro- 
pose for India, if the Committee should 
vote it, will be £500,000; the Civil 
Service Estimates come to £16,087,000; 
then ‘come the Charges for the Reve- 
nue Departments—Customs and In- 
land Revenue, £2,851,000; Post 
Office, £3,540,000 ; Telegraph Ser- 
vice, £1,294,000; and Packet Service, 
£708,000; making, in all, a total of 
£84,705,000. In presenting this Ex- 
penditure to the Committee, 1 must point 
out that it shows unfavourably, as com- 
pared with the Expenditure of the year 
which has just gone by, to the extent of 
£1,597,000; but hon. Gentlemen will 
bear in mind that upon the whole, and 
under favourable circumstances, a saving 
is made upon the Estimates as com- 
pared with the actual results. Upon the 
whole, when the Estimate of the coming 
year is compared with the Expendi- 
ture of the past year, the comparison is 
somewhat unfair to the coming year. 
The actual Expenditure of 1880-1 was 
£83,108,000. The estimated Expen- 
diture of 1881-2 is, as I have just 
stated, £84,705,000, and the increase 
is £1,597,000. The Committee will 
naturally, at this point, wish to have a 
little more particular information as to 
the forms ‘in which that augmentation 
arises. First, I look to the Army, and 
I find that the charge, which was 
£15,588,000 in 1880-1, is £16,509,000 
for 1881-2, showing an apparent increase 
of nearly £1,000,000. I ought to say 
that this increase is not really so great, 
and that, apart from the special charges 
developed within the last two or three 
months, the Army Estimates will not 
show any increase whatever. The Navy 
expenditure for 1880-1 was £10,703,000. 
It is now estimated at £10,845,000, 
showing an increase of £142,000. On 
the Miscellaneous Estimates there is an 
increase of £308,000, the charge in 
1880-1 being £15,579,000, and that in 
1881-2 being £16,087,000. I may as well 
state how this increase is made up. When 
I have stated certain items, I think, Sir, 
the Committee will perceive that the aug- 
mentation is not owing to any careless- 
ness on the part of the Government in 
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checking the increase of Expenditure as 
far as they can, and in effecting any 
reductions that appear to be necessary. 
I have said that the total increase on the 
Miscellaneous Estimates is £308,000, 
and I will now point to a few items. 
The Census stands for £144,000—that, 
of course, is a charge which will not 
recur until after the expiration of another 
decade. For the Ordnance Survey there 
is an increase of £46,000. I might 
throw the responsibility for that increase 
upon the House of Commons, inasmuch 
as everyone urged it to be done; but I 
am not at all disposed to do so. In this 
particular instance, my opinion was that 
the House of Commons was perfectly 
in the right, and I willingly and cheer- 
fully become responsible for this aug- 
mentation. At a time when we have 
before us the consideration of so many 
and such important questions relating to 
land, I think this matter should be car- 
ried through with all practicable speed ; 
and if it be found that we are able fur- 
ther to accelerate the work commenced in 
former years, I should not shrink from 
asking the House of Commons to enable 
that to be done. The next augmenta- 
tion in the Miscellaneous Estimates is 
that of £160,000, which represents the 
normal growth of the Education Vote. 
Another impertant increase, and one to 
which I cannot refer with the same satis- 
faction, is that of £55,000 in the cost of 
the Irish Constabulary, rendered neces- 
sary by the recent disturbances. Ihave 
already shown grounds for an increase 
of £400,000, and the Committee will, 
therefore, perceive that we have been 
able to effect some retrenchments in the 
Miscellaneous Estimates, inasmuch as 
the items I have named go beyond 
the increase of £308,000. There is, 
also, the normal increasein the Estimates 
of the Revenue Department, especially 
in the Post Office Department, where it 
almost always returns to us, in the form 
of improving Revenue, with vast exten- 
sion of public accommodation. I told 
the Committee that there was an in- 
crease in the Estimates of the present 
year compared with the Expenditure 
last year, of £1,597,000; and the items 
Ihave just specified to the Committee 
account for £1,589,000, substantially the 
whole sum. I need not say that a very 
large part of this increase is due to the 
measures which the Government have 
thought it their duty to take, or pro- 
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posals which they have thought it their 
duty to make, in connection with India 
and the Transvaal. I will state to the 
House very briefly, but quite exactly, 
how these figures stand. In 1880-1 
the Vote for India, quite apart from 
any Army question, came to £561,000, 
or £61,000 for the interest on the 
£2,000,000, and £500,000 given in Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, a short 
time ago, in aid of Indian Revenue; 
and for the Transvaal in the same 
year the figures are as follows:— 
Army, £446,000; Navy, £210,000; or, 
together, £656,000; so that the total 
cost for the year of these two descrip- 
tions of Services was £1,217,000. If 
that charge had dissappeared this year, 
I should have been in a condition to 
come to the House in a very good hu- 
mour, to submit my Financial Statement, 
and possibly might have done something 
towards putting the Committee in a good 
humour also. But, instead of that, the 
charges stand as follows:—For India, 
£620,000, assuming, of course, that the 
House votes the sum of £500,000 in 
Ways and Means, for which we ask; 
and the Charge for the Transvaal will 
be, Army, £484,000, and Navy, £200,000, 
together making £1,184,000 ; or a total 
for the two Services of India and the 
Transvaal of £1,804,000. That is the 
sum which would have been available as 
net Revenue without these two Services ; 
and if I take the two years together for 
the purpose of giving a general result, 
India, ‘for the two years, stands at a 
cost of £1,171,000, and the Transvaal 
at £1,840,000, or, together, considerably 
over £3,000,000. So much for the 
Expenditure of the year which has just 
begun. I now come to the Revenue of 
the year, and that—of course, the Esti- 
mate of the Revenue for the year— 
stands as follows:—The Customs De- 
partment does not venture to estimate 
its revenue at higher than £19,000,000. 
The Estimate for the Customs last 
year was £19,300,000; the Excise is 
estimated at £27,440,000; Stamps, 
£11,900,000; Taxes, £2,760,000; In- 
come Tax, £11,000,000; total Revenue 
from Taxes, £72,100,000; Post Office, 
£6,800,000; Telegraph, £1,600,000; 
Crown Lands, £390,000; Interest on 
Advances, £1,200,000; Miscellaneous 
Revenue, £3,900,000; or a total of 
£85,990,000. The estimated Expendi- 
ture, as I have already stated, is 
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£84,705,000, making an apparent Sur- 
plus of £1,285,000. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
That is taking the Income Tax as it is 
at present—at 6d. ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; taking the 
Income Tax at 6d. I can assure the 
Committee that this is not the first 
time the subject has presented itself 
to my mind. The apparent Surplus is 
£1,285,000; but there is a small addi- 
tion to the Public Expenditure, which, 
unless some strong reason the other 
way should present itself, we propose to 
make, and that is, a charge for barracks 
of £100,000. Those who are familiar 
with the finance of the country are, no 
doubt, aware that some eight or ten 
years ago, not during the time of the 
late Government, but before it came into 
Office, the charge for barracks was laid 
upon Annuities. The bulk of the opera- 
tion, has been effected, and only a sum 
of about £300,000 remains to be ex- 
pended. The Fortification Annuities are 
at an end. No more will be created, 
and, that being so, I am very desirous to 
put an end also to the creation of Annui- 
ties for these barracks. The charge for 
the year will only be £100,000, and un- 
less, for some reason which I do not at 
present foresee, it should appear to be 
inconvenient to do so, I propose to pro- 
vide for that in Ways and Means, so 
that we shall have no more Barrack 
Annuities. This will reduce our apparent 
Surplus to £1,185,000. Then comes 
the question of the sixth 1d. upon the 
Income Tax. That, undoubtedly, was 
not a grant of a permanent addition 
to our taxation. It was a loan, or a 
cadeau, or whatever you like to call it, 
made to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer of the day in order that, by means 
of it, he might be enabled to carry 
through, what was deemed by Parlia- 
ment, a beneficial change. Under these 
circumstances, I cannot regard it as my 
property—vtx ea nostra voca—I think if 
I were to ask the House to vote this 
sixth 1d. of the Income Tax, it would 
be said, and said with perfect justice, 
that it was not a continuance of taxa- 
tion, but an addition to taxation. There- 
fore, to establish our starting point, I 
take away that 1d. from the Income 
Tax. Thatcosts £1,460,000, and leaves 
me, therefore, with a deficiency in the 
figures which I have presented of 
£275,000. Well, that is not a very 
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point, and I am afraid it will convey 
strong emotions of dissatisfaction to the 
minds of some who have, as instructors 
of others, already been disposing in 
advance of an enormous Surplus sup- 
posed to be in’possession of the Govern- 
ment. Before I proceed to the means 
by which we intend to ask the House 
to provide for that deficit, I will men- 
tion two subjects tending to its aug- 
mentation, if they are entertained. The 
first is the question connected with the 
new Tobacco Duty imposed in the time 
of the late Government. That imposi- 
tion was in the nature of an experiment. 
It is no reproach to a Financial Minister 
if experiments of this kind occasionally 
fail, because the materials with which 
they deal do not admit of an exact com- 
putation. There is a great deal of doubt 
and discussion about these experiments, 
and it has been pressed upon me by 
many that if the state of the Revenue 
will admit it, we ought to propose the 
removal of that small portion of the 
Tobacco Duty which, for practical pur- 
poses, we may call 4d. in the pound. I 
have examined the matter as fairly and 
impartially as I can, and, in my opi- 
nion, the time has not yet come when 
the House can be in the position to pro- 
nounce with adequate certainty on the 
success or failure of this experiment. 
The times have been very unfavourable 
to it, because it came in on a declining 
state of Revenue, and a declining con- 
dition of consumption, and such periods 
are extremely unfavourable. All who 
recollect the Budget of the first Lord 
Northbrook in 1840, will know how ex- 
tremely unfavourable are such circum- 
stances for the augmentation of indirect 
taxation. But in endeavouring, as well 
as I can, to sever the different elements 
of a somewhat complex case, I find 
this. In the first place, it must be 
borne in mind that even a relief of a 
trade like the tobacco trade is in the 
nature of a disturbance of the trade, 
and particularly when what we take off 
is a fraction, only constituting a small 
portion of the entire duty. Therefore, 
it is a thing not to be done without seri- 
ous consideration. Then the sentiment 
of the trade is divided on the subject, 
and I am assured that, although not 
rapidly, yet the consumption is some- 
what advancing. The measure of the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer, which was pre- 
judiced by the general state of the Re- 
venue, has been favoured by the state of 
the tobacco supply. The tobacco supply 
has been so abundant that the price of 
leaf tobacco has very materially fallen, 
and that great fall has tended ina great 
degree to cover the augmentation of the 
duty, and to assist’the trade, at least in 
part, to meet that augmentation. I have 
referred to the Revenue Department, and 
I am assured that they, on their re- 
sponsibility, cannot look for a smaller 
loss, if that 4d. in duty were removed, 
than £600,000, and, therefore, what I 
say to the Committee is this—We must 
postpone the examination of this ques- 
tion. It may be one very fit to examine, 
should the evidence obtained accumu- 
late upon us a year or a couple of years 
hence ; but at present, the time has not 
come when, in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, the subject ought to 
be dealt with. The next subject is one 
of very small consequence and dimen- 
sions indeed; but it is one which pre- 
sents very considerable difficulty as well 
as inducement. I mean the subject of 
the duty on silver plate. The Revenue 
which it produces is no more than 
£48,000 a-year; but there are two 
reasons why, if we could, we ought to 
get rid of it. The first, is the general ad- 
vantage which has never failed to attend 
the removal of the Excise Duty upon a 
product of British industry. That is 
one ; but there is another special reason, 
which is, that there is every reason to 
believe that India is well qualified to 
supply us with silver wares in a manner 
advantageous to herself and the trade 
and the people of this country, were it 
not for the operation of this tax. Now, 
these are the reasons for the removal of 
that duty; but, unfortunately, there are 
two reasons against the removal of the 
duty in the ordinary manner, which, I 
believe the Committee may consider 
as weighty or weightier still. When 
I say ‘‘the ordinary manner,” I mean 
the immediate removal of the duty. 
In the first place, to get rid of this 
£48,000 a-year, you must not only give 
up the £48,000—which you might be 
willing enough to do—but, if you re- 
move this duty immediately, which un- 
doubtedly would be the best way of 
doing it, you must be prepared to meet 
a claim for drawbacks which, in the first 
place, is enormous in relation to. the 
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amount of duty, and totally transcends 
all the dimensions of our ideas in rela- 
tion to drawbacks on taxable commodi- 
ties, but which is open to a still greater 
objection, in my judgment, at least— 
namely, that it would be impossible to 
shut the door against fraud. When I 
come to make inquiries as to these draw- 
backs, gentlemen of the greatest intelli- 
gence and respectability in the trade say 
that a drawback would be due to them 
of—and they are, certainly, not desirous 
of overstating the drawback and thereby 
frightening us from giving it the relief, 
for they would like to see the tax re- 
moved, and consequently do not wish 
to shake our nerves—a drawback, I say, 
of £170,000, or three and a-half years’ 
revenue. To that Ihave got to add, that 
I have not the smallest doubt of the per- 
fect good faith of that estimate, that I 
have not the smallest doubt of the per- 
fect good faith of the leading members 
of the trade, in whose hands we are per- 
fectly safe, as to all their own opera- 
tions; but it is not in their power, nor 
in the power of anyone, to assure us 
that we should not be subjected to a de- 
mand, perhaps as great, in respect of 
fraudulent claims. I cannot say what 
that would be; but, under all the cir- 
cumstances, we do not see our way to 
proceed to the removal by the ordinary 
form—that is, of an immediate removal. 
I am sorry to say that the problem 
puzzles me, and I can suggest nothing 
better than that which is, as a rule, not 
to be resorted to—namely, in the diffi- 
culties of this case, a very gradual re- 
moval—to provide for such an annual 
reduction of the duty as will not sensibly 
disturb the course of trade; and I will 
submit to the House a Resolution pro- 
posing that, instead of 1s. 6d. an ounce, 
which is the amount now chargeable, 
the duty shall be reduced annually by 
3d. per ounce until it expires. The gold 
duty we do not propose to touch. That 
is a duty so peculiar, that I really do not 
know how one could deal with it without 
entertaining large drawbacksand largely 
interfering with the trade. I do not 
think there is any reason for touching 
the duty on gold, as there is for touching 
the duty on silver. I leave this proposal 
to the judgment of the Committee—I 
make it, not as the best thing conceiv- 
able, but as being, probably, the best 
thing that can be done under present 
circumstances. Ido not take this small 
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amount into account in fixing the bal- 
ance of the account, for it is not worth 
our notice one way or the other. Sol 
stand thus: I have £275,000 to deal 
with, and must ask the House to place 
in our hands one of those small but rea- 
sonable Surpluses, without which the 
vicissitudes of the year cannot be en- 
countered. The first proposal I have to 
make to the House is an adjustment, 
not an alteration, of the duty on spirits 
—an adjustment of what is called the 
surtax. That surtax is at present 5d. 
per gallon upon what is commonly called 
foreign spirits, and 2d. per gallon on 
rum. We cannot confute the charge 
which is sometimes made against us by 
some foreign Governments that this 5d. 
is, as regards unrectified spirits brought 
from abroad, really in the nature of 
a differential duty, and that the 5d. 
ought certainly not to be more than 4d. 
On the other hand, we cannot justify 
the difference between the duty on rum 
and the duty upon other descriptions of 
spirits. Rum is introduced principally 
from our Colonies, and we should not 
make a distinction for their accommoda- 
tion which we do not enforce or observe 
in relation to other countries. As re- 
gards rum and spirits generally, the 
case stands thus: Heretofore in the 
Customs Department we have been 
obliged to be content with very imper- 
fect methods of testing. The only in- 
strument in use has been the hydro- 
meter, and it has been with reference to 
the use of the hydrometer that our pre- 
sent duties have been fixed; but we are 
now going to apply the same method 
that has long been successfully used in 
the case of wine—namely, the method 
of distillation. By that method of dis- 
tillation, we shall be enabled—whether 
the spirit is rectified or not, whether it 
is coloured or not—to ascertain the exact 
amount of alcohol in each gallon, and to 
make the duty perfectly just. So that 
this operation, although it will yield us 
a certain sum of money, is not proposed 
by me as a new tax. It is an adjust- 
ment in the differential duty, which, 
although it may involve an increase in 
the figure, invariably operates in the 
nature of a reduction to the consumer. 
Our proposal is that henceforward, in- 
stead of 5d. and 2d. surtax, there shall 
be a uniform surtax of 4d. upon a gal- 
lon of standard strength. The draw- 
back will also be altered. It will be 4d. 
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on rectified spirits, instead of being as 
it is now, and will be 2d. on unrectified 
spirits, which is the same as under the 
present law. The effect of this opera- 
tion—which, in its details, is, probably, 
not of great interest to many hon. Mem- 
bers—will be, by a more correct method 
of measurement and the establishment 
of a more perfect equality between the 
different kinds of spirit, to yield to the 
Exchequer—so large are the sums in- 
volved ineven the smallest modification of 
the Spirit Duty—no less than £180,000. 
Now, that does not fill up the deficiency, 
and, in order to supply what is wanting, 
our attention has been turned to a much 
larger subject—namely, the subject of 
the Death Duty. I do not wonder that 
the Death Duty excites some interest 
and feeling in the House, because, un- 
doubtedly, it is the largest and most 
difficult subject still remaining to be 
effectually dealt with by Parliament. I 
will confess, at the outset, that I am not 
about to propose any complete plan for 
dealing with that duty. In the first 
place, I am quite convinced that when 
such a plan is proposed it ought to be 
proposed by a Government to a Parlia- 
ment which has plenty of what I may 
call elbow room—plenty of free, unoccu- 
pied available space for its discussion— 
because its complication is such, and the 
nicety and largeness of the interests in- 
volved are such, that it never could 
be got through except with a liberal 
allowance of the time of Parliament 
for its consideration. Sir, there are 
three great, I may say gross, ano- 
malies in our present system of Death 
Duties—none of which will I attempt 
to deal with on the present occasion, 
though I wish always to designate them 
and keep them in the mind of Parlia- 
ment. I may say that my hon. Friend 
behind me, the Member for Stockton 
(Mr. Dodds), has done right good ser- 
vice to the public in the elucidation of 
this question ; but even he did not feel 
himself in a position, in the very bold 
proposal he made—and I think he was 
right—to deal with the anomalies to 
which I refer. These anomalies, I say, 
are three. The first of them is the total 
exemption of property in mortmain from 
Death Duty, and Life Duty, and every 
duty. I do not know how long the 
Parliament of this country, which is 
supposed to have some self-governing 
energy, will be inclined to bear this 
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intolerable anomaly. I, myself, have 
had the honour of once failing in an 
attempt to deal with it. No serious— 
no extended—attempt has been made 
since that time to deal with it; but the 
time must come when it must be dealt 
with. It will be dealt with, and dealt 
with boldly, at the time when the other 
anomalies of the Death Duty are taken 
in hand and reduced to a condition of 
justice and equality. As to the other 
anomalies, there is—first of all, the 
question between settled and unsettled 
personalty ; and it is impossible to con- 
ceive anything more irrational—and I 
speak advisedly when I use this almost 
hyperbolical term—as regards pure per- 
sonalty than that utter inequality. It 
seems as though it were the deliberate 
policy of the country to drive all pro- 
perty into settlement, instead of leaving 
it free to be dealt with by the energy 
and skill of an enterprizing nation—for 
that is the true policy of the country. 
But, instead of that, what do we do? 
We say to those who leave property 
free—‘‘ A heavy Probate Duty shall be 
levied upon your unsettled property. 
Put it into settlement, and you will pass 
by the Probate Duty, paying nothing 
but a 5s. stamp, and you enjoy an ad- 
vantage for which there is not a shred 
of reason.”” I have looked very care- 
fully into the question, and I am bound 
to say that the conclusion of myself and 
my Colleagues is, that we find that the 
subject is so much mixed up with the con- 
sideration of settlement, either of realty 
or arising out of realty, that it is impos- 
sible to deal with it except as a separate 
matter. We are obliged, therefore, to 
leave it for future consideration. Per- 
haps it may be said—‘‘ Why not grapple 
with the whole of these anomalies at 
once?’’? The reason for not doing so 
will, I think, carry conviction to the 
mind of the House. It is not the diffi- 
culty of doing so; it is not the pressure 
of Business during this Session, though 
that might of itself form a conclusive 
reason; it is, that Parliament will, as 
I hope, take into consideration and 
decide, in one way or the other, the 
main question connected with the devo- 
lution of inheritance in real property. 
That is a very great question on which 
I, for one, have a very strong gel 
but I hold that it is indisputable that 
inasmuch as our whole scheme of taxa- 
tion by Succession Duty upon realty, is 
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based on these life-interests, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to deal with the matter 
at present. I am obliged to pass by 
these large subjects, and confine myself 
within comparatively narrow limits; 
but I cannot approach the matter 
without saying a word on the plan 
of my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. 
Dodds). The ability with which that 
plan was brought forward, and the 
strong reasons that may be urged in its 
favour, would render it intolerable for 
me to pass it by altogether. I think I 
may, with substantial correctness, de- 
scribe that plan as being a plan for 
abolishing our Legacy Duties, and re- 
placing them by an equivalent addition 
to the Probate Duties. That is, in very 
few words, a summary description of the 
plan. I must say, all the principles of 
economical science, if they have any- 
thing to do with it, and all the principles 
of fiscal convenience, are so strongly in 
favour of the plan of my hon. Friend, that 
they will not bear a moment’s counter 
argument. But theplan of myhon. Friend 
abolishes what is called the ‘‘consan- 
guinity scale.” Under the consangui- 
nity scale, as is well known, the law 
takes very practical cognizance of the 
relation in which the party inheriting 
stands to the party bequeathing; and 
if he be what the law calls a lineal— 
that is, generally speaking, a child, but 
it is applied on the one side sometimes 
to a grandchild or a great grandchild, 
and on the other side to grandfather or 
a great grandfather—he pays 1 per cent 
on the legacy; but if he be more re- 
mote through various gradations, he is 
charged various rates, reaching a maxi- 
mum of 10 per cent. There is a very 
strong argument both ways with regard 
to consanguineous cases. It is not at 
all unnatural to hold that children, and 
those who are analagous to children, 
have a natural expectancy, and that, 
having that expectancy, they are not fit 
subjects for taxation to the same extent 
on inheritance as strangers. And, sin- 
gularly enough, I find that the able 
gentleman who has the superintendence 
of the Legacy and Probate Duties at the 
Board of Inland Revenue says that 
almost all his difficulties are with the 
people who pay 1 per cent; while the 
people who are subject to the higher 
rates pay them with comparative cheer- 
fulness. I remember that my late noble 
Friend Earl Russell—whose name can 
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never be repeated in this House without 
respect and gratitude for his public 
services—was once talking of a legacy 
of £5,000 which had been bequeathed to 
him, when someone said it was very hard 
that he should have to pay 10 per cent 
duty. ‘‘On the contrary,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
have much satisfaction in paying £500, 
as it leaves me £4,500 in pocket.” He 
seemed to think himself well off. There 
is a strong argument as regards realty ; 
but it may be answered in this way. Itis 
very true that people ought to bequeath 
their property to their descendants, and 
not in a fanciful manner to persons a 
great distance from them, or to institu- 
tions for the purpose of being glorified 
as benefactors after they are dead; and 
you may say it is the business of the 
testator and not of the State, to distin- 
guish between what shall go to his 
children, and what to his more distant 
relations, or to strangers or institutions. 
I think that is a matter that might be 
argued; but I am not prepared to make 
so great a change, even if I were con- 
vinced—and I will not say I am con- 
vinced—of its propriety. At any rate, 
I am not prepared to make so great a 
change to operate upon wills which for 
more than one generation have been 
made in expectation of duties arranged 
according to the present law. I will 
illustrate the matter in this way. Of 
the property subject to Legacy Duty 
about seven-twelfths pay only | per cent, 
and five-twelfths pay a higher rate. 
Were you to say that the duty ought to 
be made uniform in the shape of a really 
equivalent sum added to the Probate 
Duty, the effect would be, generally 
speaking, that the lineals who now pay 
1 per cent would then pay 2} per cent, 
and would pay that in a great degree 
to the relief of those distantly related. 
Under those circumstances, I am not pre- 
pared to assent to a system which should 
compulsorily introduce this system of 
payment. I am very sensible of the 
great advantages which would be at- 
tained provided testators would take the 
matter into their own hands, and, instead 
of leaving the State to draw these dis- 
tinctions, were to adjust their wills for 
themselves with a view to an equal tax. 
If they did that, the lineal, I take it, 
would get quite as much as now, and 
perhaps less would go to fanciful and 
comparatively needless objects. But to 
my hon. Friend I propose to offer one 
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very small instalment, which will, how- 
ever, tend to clear the ground, because 
it will tend after a few years to test 
public feeling. What I propose is this: 
To introduce an optional law, and to 
provide that where all the parties are 
agreed—the residuary legatees, the exe- 
cutors, and the Board of Inland Revenue 
—each of them having their own separate 
interests to defend, the amount of 
this duty would be a matter for agree- 
ment, so as not to lose revenue, at some 
average rate—say, 5 per cent; and the 
parties may then go scot free, and make 
their own arrangements, without ever 
again darkening the doors of Somerset 
House. As an optional law, I cannot 
see that there can be any objection to a 
scheme of that kind. My intention is to 
allow, by the consent of all the parties, 
that the whole sum may be taken at once 
in the shape of an augmented Probate 
Duty, and all further payments of duty 
may be dispensed with. But, Sir, that 
is not a proposition from which I can 
expect to derive any sensible amount of 
Ways and Means. I only mention it 
as a modification of the law which it 
appears to me might be tried, and which 
might, at the worst, work harmlessly, 
and, at the best, beneficially perhaps. 
We should still be where we were, and 
at least we should have an argument in 
favour of consanguinity. But within the 
narrow circuit I have traced, without 
pretending to offer to the House any 
complete reform of the Death Duties, 
there still remains, in my opinion, room 
for a limited, but an extremely useful 
and in no respect burdensome, and, at 
the same time, profitable change. The 
essence of it would be to abolish the 
1 per cent Legacy Duty, and, in re- 
spect to that 1 per cent, to add 4 per 
cent tothe Probate Duty. As the Legacy 
Duty touches rather more than half the 
property that pays duty, that would seem 
to be in the nature of aslight remission, 
rather than an augmentation ; but, I take 
it, there is virtually an equivalent. Of 
course, I base this on the assumption, 
which I believe to be beyond question, 
that as this is a commutation of duty, 
the duty I part with and the duty I im- 
pose will fall, usually, on the same par- 
ties; and the foundation for that is this 
—the residuary legatees who pay an 
additional 1 per cent are usually the 
children. In anaccidental case, a stranger 
might be the residuary legatee; in a 
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very few cases the widow is the resi- 
duary legatee, or, in cases perhaps still 
fewer, she takes the {whole estate; but 
these cases are so few, that it appears to 
me they ought not to materially influ- 
ence the judgment of Parliament. In 
the main, if you abolish the 1 per cent 
of Legacy Duty and add 4 per cent to 
the Probate Duty, you take off 1 per 
cent from the Legacy Duty and put it 
on again in the shape of Probate Duty. 
But by paying Probate Duty, all that 
description of reversion, which amounts 
to two-thirds of the whole reversion, 
and which involves, therefore, two-thirds 
of the complications my hon. Friend tried 
to get rid of, would completely disappear. 
Of course, there would be a certain change 
in this respect—that the Legacy and Pro- 
bate Duties would not affect exactly the 
same subjects. The Legacy Duty is 
more a personal duty, while the Probate 
Duty is more a duty on property; but 
the change, so viewed, is a change com- 
pletely in conformity with the whole 
spirit and movement of modern legisla- 
tion which has been to get rid of taxation 
on personal property. That is the object 
we have in view. Now, Sir, in doing 
this, the first advantage I gain is to get 
rid of an immense amount of complica- 
tion, and of the necessity of keeping 
alive accounts in the Revenue Depart- 
ment of a vast number of wills, by taking 
the payments all at once.. But there is 
another advantage, which, though it 
will be rather a heavy cost at first, I 
estimate even more highly, and that is, 
that part of the measure will get rid 
entirely of that singularly cumbrous and 
inequitable plan under which we first 
compel the payment of Probate Duty on 
the debts of a deceased person, and, 
subsequently, repay the duty through a 
cumbrous process, at some distant time, 
instead of allowing the whole of those 
debts to be deducted at once, as we now 
propose. That proposal I do commend to 
the Committee ; but it will not add to the 
Revenue, because this year we shall have 
to make a double amount of deduction— 
we shall have the deductions that belong 
to last year in the repayment of duty, 
and we shall have the deductions of the 
present year. I propose to make some 
other changes, all of which appear to 
me to be in the right direction. It is 
quite practicable to have a close adjust- 
ment of the scale of duties; but it is not 
quite practicable to charge the duty at so 
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much per cent up to the very last farthing 
—at least, soIam informed. Itis repre- 
sented to me by an hon. Friend, who is 
a better judge on the subject than I am, 
that if we calculate the duty it must be 
in round sums, and that if we ceased to 
do that it would cause great inconveni- 
ence to parties all over the country in 
obtaining the necessary legal instru- 
ments. However, we come very near 
to an equality, because what I propose 
is that between £100, which is the abso- 
lute limit of exemption on the net value 
of estates, and £1,000, the duty shall be 
charged at intervals of £50; and above 
£1,000, at intervals of £100. That will 
bring us near an exact percentage. I 
propose, also, to abolish the exemption 
which exists in regard to legacies of 
£20. If the richest man in this country 
dies to-morrow, and bequeaths to the 
next richest man in this country £20 to 
purchase a snuff-box in recollection of 
him, that £20 pays noduty. [Severalhon. 
Members : £19 19s.] Yes; but he never 
does leave £20. The lawyers take care 
to steer clear of the fatal £20. But there 
is another change I propose which will 
have a very small fiscal effect, but which 
I regard as of the greatest importance to 
the mass of the community. What is 
the great grievance, after all, of these 
Legacy and Probate Duties? It is the 
burden they entail—not in the shape of 
payment to the Exchequer, but in the 
shape of personal cost and trouble, and 
the employment of intermediate persons 
who are necessary, and which falls on 
the smallest people who inherit any- 
thing. There are multitudes of people 
in this country, I am happy to say, who 
now hold small sums in the Post Office 
Savings Banks — amounting to about 
£70,000,000—held in sums of £25, £50, 
£100, or £200 at the outside; and all 
these, if inherited, are subject to Probate 
and Legacy Duty, and they will entail 
upon people who are perfectly bewildered 
as to what they have to do and to pay, 
vexation, trouble, loss of time—which to 
them is money—and, finally, charges 
which constitute a formidable percentage 
upon the sum they have inherited. The 

proposal I have to make is this—and it 

is not a modification of any of the pro- 

posals I have yet made. Itis completely 

beside them, and the effect is this. 

Wherever an affidavit can be made that 

the gross effects—for with such people 
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wrong—do not exceed £300, the person 
inheriting shall not be compelled, but 
shall have the opportunity of applying 
to the nearest Revenue officer, and under 
his eye making an affidavit that the gross 
effects donot exceed £300, specifying what 
they are—doing before him what would 
have to be done in the Probate Court ; 
and that, upon doing this, the Revenue 
officer shall charge two sums of money. 
The first will be a sum of 15s., which 
will represent the reduced fee which is 
now payable in the Probate Court. The 
second sum will be one of 30s., in respect 
of the duty and the measures the officer 
must take on behalf of the person. Upon 
the payment of that sum of £2 5s., the 
person can go scot free of all further 
payments, and trouble, and exertion of 
every kind. The Revenue officer will 
then send the affidavit to the Probate 
Court, and obtain from the Probate 
Court the necessary authority to place 
it in the hands of the person inheriting, 
and he would hear no more about it. 
That, I think, will be an immense relief 
to the small persons I am referring to. 
Together with the deduction of debts it 
has been customary to make an allow- 
ance for funeral expenses; but that can 
only be made at the time of settling the 
accounts for Legacy Duty. Both these 
allowances will now be made at the time 
of taking out probate, and the confident 
expectation of the Department is that 
when they take the first account of the 
debts and the funeral expenses, and the 
probate is granted, that will be the final 
settlement. It will, of course, be neces- 
sary to retain power in cases of compli- 
cation, to require a final account in order 
to ensure an accurate adjustment. Well, 
Sir, the essence of this measure, as I 
hope I may describe it in three short 
phrases, is this—The duty is not to be 
taken up; a certain outstanding credit 
is taken up and out of the funds, and in 
connection with the funds obtained ; and 
by taking up that outstanding credit 
practical reforms and improvements in 
the administration of the law, especially 
as regards the humbler classes of the 
community, are to be effected. The finan- 
cial effect may be very simply stated, 
and I have now nearly arrived at the 
conclusion of this lengthy statement. 
The addition to the Probate Duty for the 
entire year would be £1,046,000 by the 
adoption of this plan. Against that, 
there will be a loss of £151,000 on the 
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of debts. Thatsum of £428,000 will be 
reduced in future years ; but the loss on 
the Legacy Duty will be far heavier. 
There will never be any loss to the 
Revenue, but perhaps some small gain 
ultimately ; and with this there will re- 
main the large advantages I have endea- 
voured to show to the taxpaying commu- 
nity. I propose to fix the Ist of June 
for the commencement of the operation. 
That would give us 10 months. The net 
gain for the first year will be £467,000, 
and the gain for 10 months, £390,000. 
Now, Sir, my final figures are of a very 
simple character. My apparent Surplus 
was £1,185,000, and my Deficit, after de- 
ducting the 1d. off the Income Tax, was 
£275,000. Against this, I place a gain 
by the adjustment of the surtax on 
foreign spirits of £180,000, and a gain 
by the net result of the operations in re- 
spect of the Probate Duty of £390,000. 
That gives a total gain of £570,000, 
from which I have to deduct the debt 
of £275,000, leaving as the estimated 
and very modest Surplus for the 
year, £295,000, or, in round numbers, 
£300,000. Now, with regard to the 
procedure upon these proposals. There 
is only one Resolution which it will be 
necessary to take to-night in the usual 
manner. I hope the Committee will 
hear what I have to say on the subject 
of procedure, because our position is 
rather peculiar. There are not many 
more—in fact, there are only four work- 
ing days—before the Easter Recess. 
One Resolution, that concerning the ad- 
justment of the surtax on spirits, it will 
be necessary to take to-night; but with 
regard to the other Resolutions I am in 
the hands of the Committee. I do not 
think I am proposing any plan involving 
principles of great difficulty; but I think 
it would be very advantageous if the 
consideration of the Resolutions were 
postponed until after their publication 
in the Paper. I am not inclined to ask 
that at all; I give it simply as my opi- 
nion, and I am not aware anyone will be 
prejudiced by it. If I am not allowed to 
go on with the Resolutions to-night and 
bring in the Bill, the consequence will 
be to entail a greater delay than is de- 
sirable in getting the judgment of the 
House; and with regard to the subse- 
quent stages of the Bill, there will be a 
much longer postponement than is de- 
sirable. i, therefore, respectfully make 
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that proposition to the Committee, be- 
lieving, as I do, that it will be a very 
great advantage to take the Resolutions 
to-night, so that they may be reported 
to-morrow, and the Bill brought in to 
admit of its being amply considered 
both by hon. Members and the country 
during the Recess. In that case, I 
should propose that the practical time 
for the consideration of the Bill should 
be taken immediately after the second 
reading of the Irish Land Bill. In con- 
clusion I have yet one duty to perform, 
which is to thank the Committee for the 
great attention it has given me. It is 
not the first time I have made this State- 
ment; it is the 11th time—and probably 
the last time—on which it has been 
my duty to place before the House the 
annual arrangements of our Finance. I 
do not wish to colour too highly the 
public prospects. I fully admit I have 
had no brilliant picture to present to 
the Committee. I have had no dazzling 
or bewitching proposals to make. I 
have spoken on former occasions, some- 
times under worse circumstances, and 
sometimes under better circumstances; 
but, at any rate, I have done an act of 
restitution in faithfully and gratefully 
giving back to the Committee that 1d. 
of Income Tax which they kindly and 
generously gave me for a temporary 
purpose, and thereby, at least, I am not 
open to the charge of breaking faith. 
As respects the rest of the arrangements 
by which we propose to meet the small 
debts and create the necessary Surplus, 
I do not think I need say anything. It 
is something to say that we can meet 
the demand of the enormous Expenditure 
of this country without adding, as I 
trust and believe we do not add in any 
degree, great or small, to the burdens 
of the country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“(1.) That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs 
now charged on Tea shall continue to be levied 
and charged on and after the first day of August, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one, 
until the first day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two, on importation 
into Great Britain or Ireland (that is say): on 
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(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Smr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Mr. 
Playfair, I do not rise for the purpose of 
entering into any disussion upon the 
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Budget which has just been submitted 
to us. I wish only to say that, so far as 
I am concerned, and so far as I believe 
those who sit near me are concerned, we 
think the proposal which has been made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
to the mode of procedure, is a reasonable 
and convenient one. The principles 
which are involved in the Resolutions 
that we shall be asked to pass, except 
so far as they may touch the Death 
Duty, are principles upon which, I pre- 
sume, there will be very little or no dis- 
cussion; and the proposals are obviously 
of a character that would be better 
understood, and more conveniently dis- 
cussed, when we have them before us in 
the shape of a Bill. I take notice of 
the promise that is made us that we 
shall have an early and convenient op- 
portunity, when we meet after Easter, 
for fully discussing those proposals which 
are complicated at the first blush and 
examination. I confess that, clear as 
the Statement of my right hon. Friend 
was, there are one or two points in 
connection with his scheme which I 
should like to examine further before 
I express an opinion upon them. I 
will venture to ask whether we can be 
favoured with somewhat fuller informa- 
tion, in the form of a Return, of that 
interesting comparison of Population, 
Revenue, and Expenditure which was 
given usin brief? It is rather difficult 
to understand some of the results unless 
we have the figures before us. There is 
another question I should like to ask. 
It will be remembered that one of the 
main reasons which were given for 
the additional 1¢. on the Income Tax 
last year was the necessity of making 
some provision for the probable or ex- 
pected reduction of the duties on foreign 
wines. I am not sure that we have had 
information given us on that subject. I 
think it is desirable we should know how 
the matter stands, and whether there is a 
probability of reduction, and what the 
negotiations with France generally are ? 
I will not detain the Committee now. I 
think that the course which has been pro- 
posed is a course which it will be desir- 
able to adopt, for we shall be acting 
wisely by waiting to see the Resolutions 
before us in a definite shape. 

Mr. W. H. WILLS said, that he had 
listened with much interest to that part 
of the Financial Statement which related 
to the duties on tobacco, although he 
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regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not found himself able to grant the 
small remission which the trade had so 
long and so anxiously desired. Still, he 
felt satisfaction that attention had been 
drawn to the subject, for the tone of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer convinced 
him that he was open to conviction after 
a little longer experience, and he fully 
believed that next year, if the state of 
the finances of the country permitted, 
their demand would be conceded. The 
Tobacco Duty was not unimportant ; it 
produced over £8,000,000 sterling every 
year, and thus formed one-tenth of the 
entire Revenue of the Kingdom. He 
desired to point out that during the seven 
years, 1871-1877, immediately preceding 
the imposition of the extra 4d. by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
there had been a steady increase in 
the home consumption of raw tobacco of 
over 1,000,000 lbs. weight every year. 
This growth in consumption yielded a 
money increase of nearly £200,000 every 
year. Well, the addition which the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made was 
only 4d. per lb., equal to a farthing on 
each ounce, and that, at first sight, did 
not seem a very serious amount; but it 
had disorganized the whole trade, and 
proved a great hindrance to business. 
The House must bear in mind that more 
than three-fourths of the duty—more 
than £6,000,000 sterling—was every 
year contributed by working-men, who 
bought their tobacco not by the pound, 
but by the ounce or half-ounce ; and now 
for more than 30 years past the uni- 
form price they had always paid was 
3d. an ounce. The new price was 3}d., 
which was obviously an impracticable 
one. The first result in the retail trade 
was to add another }d., thus making 
the price 33d. for one ounce; but this 
course was so opposed by the consumers 
that it was soon abandoned, and the 
manufacturers were compelled to supply 
the trade with an article which could 
still be sold at 3d. When corn was 
dear the 1d. loaf became smaller, and 
when flour fell the loaf was again larger ; 
but there was no such opportunity for 
dealing with tobacco. It was sold by 
the ounce, and must be of full weight. 
Under the conditions of the new duty 
it became necessary for manufacturers 
partially to abandon thesuperior growths 
of Kentucky and Virginia, and seek in 
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other countries for less known tobaccos 
of poorer flavour—more absorbent in 
their character, but far inferior in qua- 
lity. The result of the change in the 
duty had been that, whereas up to 
the end of 1877 there had been an in- 
crease in the consumption of the home 
trade, as he had already shown, of 
over 1,000,000 lbs. weight every year, 
there was, in 1878, a falling off of 
1,250,000 lbs. as compared with 1877; 
in 1879, as compared with 1877, a 
falling off of 2,000,000 lbs.; and in 
1880, as compared with 1877, a con- 
tinued falling off of another 1,000,000 
Ibs. So that, in three years, not only 
had all increase disappeared, but there 
was an absolute decline in consumption 
of 4,250,000 lbs. weight. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was perfectly 
correct in saying that the low prices 
recently ruling in the leaf tobacco market 
had tended to compensate for the addi- 
tional duty. That was certainly true ; 
but if there had been only one bad 
season, one failure of a crop in the 
United States, it would have been im- 
possible to have found a supply for the 
artizan classesof anything at all palatable 
at 3d. the ounce. As it was, the use of 
inferior growths and poor condition had 
had a marked effect upon consumption. 
It was not all due, as the Customs sug- 
gested, to the depression of the times, 
for it was well known that during the 
worst period of the Cotton Famine there 
was no perceptible decline in the con- 
sumption of manufactured tobacco. He 
was quite willing, however. to wait the 
12 months of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken. He believed that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
satisfied himself that a return to the old 
duty would speedily lead to an expan- 
sion of the trade, and he was therefore 
content not to press the matter at the 
present time. He believed the right 
hon. Gentleman would assist them as 
soon as he felt himself at liberty to do so. 
He was confident that when that time 
did arrive, and the 4d. was taken off, 
there would be not only a great increase 
of business, but satisfaction to every 
consumer of tobacco, with a very ap- 
preciable benefit to the Revenue of the 
country. 

Mr. DODDS wished to express his 
thanks to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
very kind and complimentary manner 
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in which he had been pleased to refer to 
his (Mr. Dodds’) action in respect to the 
Probate and Legacy Duties. It was a 
subject in which he had long taken a 
deep interest, and one with which, from 
his professional experience, he was in- 
timately acquainted. He came down 
to the House to-day in the full expecta- 
tion of finding the right hon. Gentleman 
prepared to adopt the scheme he pro- 

ounded in the House two years ago. 
He thought his scheme was so plain and 
comprehensive, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would have seen his way 
to adopt it upon the present occasion ; 
and, indeed, he had now to thank the 
right hon. Gentleman for having, in 
effect, adopted the principle for which 
he had been contending. He only re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not viewed, what he had very fit- 
tingly called the Death Duties, from the 
point they ought to be viewed—namely, 
as duties attaching upon the capital left 
by the testator. From such a point of 
view there ought to be a uniform rate 
charged upon the property left by the 
deceased person. The Probate Duty 
might be paid by a stranger; the Income 
Tax might be paid in exactly the same 
way; and, in short, everything was 
against the Death Duty, which ought not 
to be a charge upon the recipient, but 
a charge upon the capital fund itself. 
The right hon. Gentleman had given 
reasons why he could not, on the pre- 
sent occasion, deal more comprehen- 
sively with his (Mr. Dodds’) scheme. 
He admitted that, during the present 
Session of Parliament, they had had, 
and would continue to have, very many 
important subjects engrossing their at- 
tention, and that the House was not 
likely to have at its disposal this year 
sufficient time to inquire into the ano- 
malies of the duties he was now discuss- 
ing; but he contended, and he thought 
if the right hon. Gentleman had had the 
opportunity of thoroughly investigating 
the matter, he would have been satisfied 
that his proposals might have been 
dealt with without touching in any way 
the future consideration of those great 
subjects to which reference had been 
made. He was quite persuaded that 
the right hon. Gentleman might have 
adopted his scheme, and have left the 
questions referring to land in mort- 
main and to settled and unsettled pro- 
perty, to be dealt with at a more con- 
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venient season. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said he was unprepared 
to-night to make so great a change as 
he (Mr. Dodds) proposed. He hoped, 
however, that when the Bill came be- 
fore them, one step would be taken 
which would pave the way for that great 
and comprehensive scheme of reform 
which he was sure would, before many 
years had passed, be adopted, and 
adopted not merely with advantage to 
the Revenue, but to the persons who 
had to pay the duty throughout the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman 
made a suggestion which he (Mr. Dodds) 
feared he scarcely comprehended. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to adopt 
an optional clause, and to allow the 
parties where all were agreed—namely, 
the officers of Inland Revenue, the 
residuary legatees, and other interested 
parties—to combine and to pay one duty 
of 5 per cent, and so get rid of the matter 
altogether. When the Bill was brought 
in, they would see how such a proposal 
was likely to work. Ifit be a step in 
the direction he had indicated, he would 
be more than satisfied with it. He was 
glad to see that the complications aris- 
ing from deaths were to be got rid of; 
and he did not share the apprehen- 
sions of the right hon. Gentleman as to 
the difficulty of paying duty down to the 
last farthing. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had referred to the personal 
cost and trouble in all these matters. 
He (Mr. Dodds) went fully into the 
point on a former occasion, and he would 
not trouble the Committee by going into 
it now. He would, however, recommend 
to hon. Members the perusal of a book 
written by a gentleman who bore a 
name which was well known and highly 
respected in the House, and who was 
amongst the many very excellent and in- 
telligent officials of the Inland Revenue 
Department at Somerset House—he re- 
ferred to Mr. Gossett. This gentleman 
had devoted 80 folio pages to instructions 
on the art of making a will; and he very 
completely showed all the complications 
in the matter. There were other subjects 
to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred, all going in the direction he de- 

sired. He would conclude, as he began, 

by expressing his extreme regret that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 

seen his way to go further, and by thank- 

ing him for the step in the right direc- 

tion he had taken. 
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Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, there 
was one bright feature in the Statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
that was the promised revision of the 
Probate, Legacy, and Succession Duties. 
Nothing more harassing and more dis- 
tressing to those concerned, and more 
troublesome to the officials than the levy- 
ing of these duties could be imagined ; 
and any simplification of the levying of 
those duties would be regarded as a very 
ee improvement. He would like the 

hancellor of the Exchequer to consider 
whether there was not an effective means 
of dealing with the very large amount 
of corporate property which paid nothing 
at all in the shape of Legacy Duty ; in 
fact, from century to century it escaped 
Legacy, Succession, or Probate Duty. 
This property could escape Legacy Duty, 
but it could not escape the Income Tax. 
The Income Tax was practically the 
most useful, most searching, and most 
indispensable of all taxes. He could not 
conceal his regret that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not at once take upon 
himself the great work of adjusting the 
Income Tax. This tax then might be so 
far increased and applied to every species 
of property that the Probate and Suc- 
cession and Legacy Duties might be 
greatly reduced. Many reasons had been 
given why the Income Tax could not be 
adjusted, which had been successively 
answered by the march of events. One 
great reason, however, remained, and 
that was that an adjustment could not 
be made without diminishing the pro- 
ductiveness of the tax. At this moment 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
an Income Tax which produced all he 
wanted, and he might with advantage, 
and without suffering any lossof Revenue, 
have retained the 6d. rate, and have 
made the adjustment required to make 
the tax an equitable one. With regard 
to the Terminable Annuities, he thought 
some action necessary; but the plan 
sketched out by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer needed explanation. He was 
quite at a loss to understand why it was 
proposed to take off the duty on silver. 
Plate was only held by wealthy people, 
and he doubted whether that class of 
society would altogether thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for this change, because 
their property would lose in value, and 
they would find themselves so much the 
poorer. He had never heard of any 
agitation for the abolition of the duty, 
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except on the part of one or two 
silversmiths. The subject, however, was 
hardly worth discussion. His object in 
rising was to express his opinion that 
the proposals of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were calculated to keep the finances 
of the country in a sound and healthy 
condition. 

Strr GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, he 
congratulated the Committee upon the 
satisfactory Budget which had been laid 
before them, and which, he believed, 
would be agreeable to the general com- 
munity. Astothe Legacy Duty, he did 
not go so far as the hon. Member for 
Stockton ; but as regarded the altera- 
tions which would afford facilities for 
the payment of duty on small legacies, 
thereby doing away with the expense 
connected with them, he considered the 
proposal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as very satisfactory. There were 
originally no duties with regard to the 
descent of property to children until the 
year 1815, when they were first imposed ; 
and ever since that time he believed 
they had been kept at a lower rate than 
those upon property descending to others. 
He believed that although the collection 
of Legacy and Succession Duties had been, 
to a certain extent, burdensome, there 
were no duties paid more readily and 
cheerfully. He pointed out that there 
was an enormous amount of property in 
this country which was protected by the 
State, but which made no return what- 
ever by way of taxation. If property in 
mortmain were subjected to a fair and 
equal charge, a very large amount would 
flow into the Exchequer. Assuming that 
the persons who held the property in 
mortmain had the duty which they now 
paid upon its devolution every fifteen 
and a-half years commuted to an annual 
payment,the sum produced would amount 
to very nearly £5,000,000. The ques- 
tion was, of course, a very large one; 
but he was exceedingly glad that it was 
to be a matter of consideration. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, he had no 
reason to complain of the reference made 
by the Chanceller of the Exchequer to 
the effect of the repeal of the Malt Duty. 
The Committee would remember what 
was the main subject of controversy be- 
tween the brewers and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer last year. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that he desired to finda 
fair equivalent in the Beer Duty for the 
tax upon malt. On the other hand, the 
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brewers, while admitting the advantage 
to be gained by the absolute freedom 
allowed them in the choice of materials, 
contended that the substitution of the 
Beer Duty was something more onerous 
to them than a fair equivalent of the 
Malt Duty. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could not be persuaded that the 
figures put forward in support of this 
contention were correct; but it had since 
been found that the brewers did pay, 
and were now paying, largely in excess 
of what they used to pay upon the 
quarter of malt. The figures employed 
last year were substantially accurate 
as applied to the present time. It 
was asked why this increase was not 
shown in the Returns; but that was 
accounted for by the cold winter and 
spring having been adverse to the trade. 
That was the reason why the Revenue 
had not shown under the head of Beer 
Duty what was expected from that 
source. The brewers had always con- 
tended that this change would impose a 
new burden upon them, and that the 
fact would be proved by figures at the 
end of the year; and they were met by 
the statement that they must not say 
that because the revenue from the Beer 
Duty was largely in excess of that de- 
rived from the Malt Duty they were 
more heavily taxed, inasmuch as this 
might arise from increase of trade. 
It would, therefore, be unjust now to 
say that the deficiency in the Revenue 
anticipated from the Beer Duty was a 
proof that they were more lightly taxed 
than formerly. Those with whom he 
acted last year determined that it was 
better to submit to the increase of 
charge, rather than, at the time, to 
attempt to prove a case which was 
immature. Sufficient time had not now 
elapsed to prove their case as dis- 
tinctly as they desired to do. This would 
require the getting together of a large 
amount of evidence ; and the short space 
of time during which the tax had come 
into operation did not, in their opinion, 
justify them in making their complaint 
heard at that moment. Therefore, they 
asked that their position should not be 
considered to be weakened because their 
complaint had not been put forward that 
year. They desired that the question 
might be left open, and that they might 
be considered to be in the same position 
with regard to it as they stood in last 
year—namely, that if they could show 
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that the Beer Tax was a new impost upon 
them it should be held to be entitled to 
re-consideration. He thought that was 
the meaning of the words which had 
been addressed to the Committee that 
evening by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman would, for a moment, 
claim that, because they had not yet 
made out their case, they should not 
come to him at a later moment. When 
the time arrived, he felt sure that the 
substantial accuracy of their figures 
would be shown. He concurred with 
the opinion that the absence of friction, 
which had marked the introduction of 
the new scheme of taxation, was largely 
due to the good sense and temper of the 
Executive by whom it had been carried 
out. 

Mr. WATNEY thanked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the very 
great attention he had given to the sub- 
ject of the Beer Duty. He was still of 
the same opinion as he held last July, 
that the Beer Tax would impose a charge 
upon the brewers of 2s. a quarter more 
than they paid before. His own expe- 
rience, and that of others engaged in 
the trade, had proved this to be the 
case. Last year an attempt had been 
made to arrive at the average strength 
contained in a quarter of malt, and the 
difference between the calculation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and that of 
the trade was three degrees. The brewers 
still believed they would be able to prove 
their case, and he thought the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would have no difficulty 
in checking their calculations, because 
at Somerset House a very accurate ac- 
count had been taken of the strength 
contained in a quarter of malt, for the 
purpose of the duty. He ventured to 
give his explanation with regard to the 
statement that 4s. or 5s. per quarter had 
been saved by one firm in the price of 
barley per quarter. Last year was an 
exceptional year so far as barley was 
concerned, and he suggested that the 
brewers alluded to had been able, in 
consequence, to use inferior qualities. 
It would be found, however, that those 
brewers who were anxious to keep up 
the character of their beer would find 
themselves compelled to go back to 
barley of the first quality. He felt 
bound to protest against the exemption 
extended by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to houses of £15 value brewing 
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for domestic purposes, while the trade 
were paying additional taxation. When 
the proper time arrived, he had confi- 
dence that the brewers would be able 
to prove their case to the satisfaction of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER pointed out 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
although marking the great increase 
which had taken place in the Expen- 
diture of the country, had not indicated 
that this expenditure would in any way 
be reduced. He (Mr. Fowler) thought 
that even the masterly Statement which 
had been made that night by the right 
hon. Gentleman should not be allowed 
to pass without some protests being 
entered against the country spending 
£85,000,000 per annum in time of peace, 
and in a time, also, of unexampled de- 
pression in trade and agriculture. When 
the right hon. Gentleman left Office in 
1874, the gross Expenditure in that 
year was £76,000,000, and that included 
£3,000,000 for the ‘“‘ Alabama” Claim, 
and £800,000 on account of the Ashantee 
War; the normal Expenditure of that 
year was, therefore, only £72,000,000. 
Last year, in Scotland, when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer reviewed the 
Expenditure of the late Government, 
after giving them credit for expenditure 
arising from the subsidy to local taxa- 
tion, and allowing for a proper increase 
on account of the Education Vote, he 
showed that the difference of annual ex- 
penditure as against the late Govern- 
ment was something like £8,000,000. 
The amount proposed to be raised by 
taxation during the year 1881-2 being 
£73,000,000, if the sum of £30,000,000 
levied by local taxation were added to 
this, it would be seen that the enor- 
mous sum of £100,000,000 sterling 
was being expended in carrying on 
the Government of the country. There- 
fore, he thought the time had arrived 
when independent Members ought to 
fight the Estimates. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when in Opposition, had encou- 
raged hon. Members to challenge the 
Expenditure of the Government, even 
down to thousands—he believed his re- 
mark was that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not worth his salt who 
was not prepared to welcome a saving 
even of £2,000. For his own part, he 
felt prepared to give the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury a good deal 
of trouble by opposing the Estimates 
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this Session, and he trusted the Govern- 
ment would be always able to show 
specific reasons for the various items. 
The only chance independent Members 
would have of effectually urging reduc- 
tion of expenditure upon the Govern- 
ment would be by challenging Vote after 
Vote, and endeavouring to carry a con- 
siderable reduction upon each. We had 
a Military and Naval expenditure which 
he believed had never been reached be- 
fore—namely, £31,000,000. The Civil 
Service Estimates were also steadily in- 
creasing all round. On the whole, he 
was satisfied there was a margin for a 
great deal of economy. Unless the House 
made a determined stand at once, they 
would find a prospect of continual in- 
crease of taxation, as well as an increas- 
ing Expenditure. He sincerely hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
allow the present conversation to close 
without holding out some hope that the 
Government would look into the ques- 
tion of expenditure, as well as that of 
taxation, and give those who were 
pledged to reduce expenditure, and 
who had contrasted the Conservative 
and Liberal Administration in that re- 
spect, an opportunity of showing that 
a Liberal Government really meant 
economy, as well as peace and reform. 
Mr. GLADSTONE was understood to 
say there was no greater subject for 
consideration than the relation of the 
Expenditure and taxation of the coun- 
try, touched upon by his hon. Friend 
who had just sat down. It was hardly 
possible to deal comprehensively with it 
on that occasion; and he had not been 
able to refer to it, except in a very suc- 
cinct manner, in the course of his State- 
ment. The proposition raised was a 
most pregnant one, and required the 
most earnest consideration. In answer 
to the isolated points raised, he wished 
to recognize the thorough fairness and 
justice of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Bedford, and of what was said by the 
hon. Member for East Surrey on the sub- 
ject of brewing beer. He considered it 
a case of ‘‘As you were,” and that the 
Government and the brewers stood, as in 
July Jast year, in an attitude of friendly 
conflict. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition had made seve- 
ral observations upon his Statement that 
were very kindly conceived. Amongst 
other matters, he had mentioned the 
subject of the Wine Duties. Upon that 
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subject he (Mr. Gladstone) had omitted 
to state that, whereas that House last 

ear had given an intimation of its wil- 
lepeens to consider the question, no- 
thing practical had resulted on the other 
side. Under these circumstances, he could 
not ask the House to take any further 
steps until other Governments had shown 
a disposition to meet us. In response to 
the wish that he would lay upon the 
Table the figures from which he had 
quoted, as to the proportion of wealth 
and population, he had to state that 
when the matter had been fully con- 
sidered the information asked for should 
be laid in a convenient form before the 
House. If there were any other points 
on which hon. Gentlemen required an 
explanation, he should be most happy to 
hear them, and to answer any questions 
put to him; and he very thankfully 
accepted the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Stafford 
Northcote)—namely, that they should 
take the discussion on the first con- 
venient day after Easter. As far as 
they were concerned, the course of Busi- 
ness, in his (Mr. Gladstone’s) opinion, 
should be this—that they should pro- 
ceed with the second reading of the 
Land Bill immediately after the Easter 
Recess, and, directly after that, the con- 
sideration of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. STORER hoped he might be 
allowed to say a word on behalf of those 
who represented the agricultural popu- 
lation of the country. No doubt, on 
the whole, the result of the financial 
operation of substituting a beer for a 
Malt Duty had been to the advantage of 
the great brewers from whichever point 
it was looked at. As the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had himself observed, considerable 
hardship had been inflicted upon the 
small brewers—that was perfectly cer- 
tain. He wished to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that when he introduced the 
measure he did it ostensibly in the in- 
terest of those ‘‘ who” he had said— 


“Are labouring under a most unparalleled 
depression, the like of which has not existed 
within the memory of man, and the conse- 
quences of which are not yet fully known.”’ 


Theright hon. Gentleman further added— 


* We are standing still in all departments 
of trade, and this fact may be traced, in a 
great measure, to the agricultural depression ; 
and trade will never return to its pristine state 
as long as that agricultural depression remains, 
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because it must have an effect upon the whole 
home market.”’ 

He wished to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that he was going to impose 
an additional burden upon the farming 
class—upon that depressed industry. It 
was proposed to treat farm-houses— 
which really had nothing to do with the 
agricultural industry—as they dealt with 
shops—namely, as trade buildings, and 
that was a most unjust thing. He was 
sorry the right hon. Gentleman was not 
present to hear the very forcible obser- 
vation he was about to make—namely, 
that theagricultural labourers—in whose 
well-being the Liberal Party had de- 
clared themselves especially interested 
at the last Election—toa man condemned 
the tax imposed upon them in respect of 
brewing. They were compelled to pay 
a 6s. licence for liberty to brew, and, by 
so doing, they were paying more than 
their home brewing used to cost them 
under the Malt Tax, for they were only 
accustomed to brew two or three times 
in the course of the year. He had 
been in hopes that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would alter the arrangement 
this year; but there was no proposal 
to give relief to the agricultural labourer 
in the Financial Statement they had 
listened to. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that half per 
cent addition to the Probate Duty was to 
be made, after deducting from the estate 
all debts and liabilities. The difficulty 
in the way of this tax which occurred to 
him was this—that in order to make the 
charge as described all the debts would 
have to be ascertained, or, at any rate, 
some near estimate, presumably by de- 
claration, would have to be given. The 
right hon. Gentleman was probably 
aware of this—that the probate or 
letters of administration were necessary 
immediately after a person’s decease, for 
the reason that no one could deal with 
a balance at the banker’s, with a stock 
or a share, and no one could draw a 
dividend without the protection of that 
probate. It generally happened that 
they could not ascertain what the lia- 
bilities were until some months after the 
decease, so that he saw great difficulties 
in the way of carrying out the right hon. 
Gentleman’s scheme of paying an imme- 
diate duty on the net residue of the 
testator. At any rate, they could not 
get rid of the probability of having to 
submit two sets of accounts. He merely 
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threw out these suggestions for the con- 
sideration of the right hon. Gentleman. 
It might be that the right hon. Gentle- 
man might be able to overcome the 
difficulty in his Bill; therefore he (Mr. 
Gregory) mentioned it now in order that 
the right hon. Gentleman might have it 
before him. 

Mz. J. N. RICHARDSON said, one of 
the points made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was where he foreshadowed the 
simplification of these matters in the 
case of persons to whom small legacies 
were left—in regard to their being able 
to inherit without trouble. He (Mr. 
Richardson) had had some experiences 
in his own neighbourhood of legacies of 
from £20 to £300; and he could assure 
the Committee that the annoyance and 
mortification that occurred—especially 
where ignorant people were concerned— 
in having to take out probate had not 
been at all exaggerated by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The present system 
was costly, and it was not fair that any 
money that a person had worked hard 
to accumulate during his life should be 
unnecessarily squandered after his death. 
The measure would be received as a 
boon, especially by the people of Ire- 
land, who, as a rule, were only able to 
save small sums of money 

Mr. BUXTON sommedtcleted the 
Committee and the country that they 
had the great master hand of all finan- 
ciers at the head of affairs. The re- 
markable figures illustrating the con- 
traction of the Revenue as contrasted 
with the Expenditure of the country 
during the past few years showed a most 
serious state of things; and the great 
reduction in the value of an additional 
1d. on the Income Tax, as stated by the 
Prime Minister, proved, beyond doubt, 
that the financial state of the country 
was one of great anxiety. He could have 
wished to have heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman some scheme for the per- 
manent annual reduction of the National 
Debt. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to be the only person able to carry out 
a reduction of the Debt, which had 
been, and was still, a great burden upon 
the country. The present Prime Minister 
had brought about a reduction of the 
Debt. Whereas, in 1857, it amounted 
to £835,000,000, it now amounted to 
£776,000, 000, and a considerable part 
of that reduction was owing to the 
exertions of the right hon. Gentleman. 
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During his term of Office, previous to 
1874, he had reduced it by £26,000,000 
or £27,000,000; but since that time not 
only had there been no reduction of the 
Debt, but he believed, if anything, it had 
been slightly added to. When they 
considered the great charge the National 
Debt was every year upon the Revenue, 
they must all admit that some effort 
should be made to reduce it more ex- 
tensively and regularly. He would only 
venture to make one other suggestion 
to the right hon. Gentleman, and that 
was as to whether the Stamp Duties had 
been properly estimated for the coming 
year. As one connected with the com- 
merce of the country, he had been 
struck by the remarkable diminution 
which had occurred in the number of 
bills of exchange during the past few 
years. The number of bills of exchange 
transactions, and the amount of money 
that passed, had become seriously re- 
duced of late ; and he could not help 
thinking that in this way a great effect 
must be produced on the Stamp Duty. 
Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that whilst he, with the rest of the 
Committee, had listened to the speech of 
the Prime Minister, so remarkable as 
an effort of memory and for the elegance 
of its diction, he could not help thinking 
that the country might have been spared 
the deficit in the Budget caused by the 
deplorable war in the Transvaal had 
that eloquence been more prudently 
exercised in the past. He could not 
forget the disastrous struggle which had 
been provoked by reckless electioneering 
addresses, and the dishonourable peace 
which had just been concluded. But, 
apart from that question, the Budget 
could not be described as successful, for 
it appeared that the great feat of finance, 
from which they were promised such 
great results last Session, had not turned 
out by any means a complete success. 
The operation of turning the Malt Tax 
into a Beer Duty had turned out a fail- 
ure, producing less than the Malt Duty 
had produced, and less than the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had calculated ; 
and he could not think that the ad- 
vantages described by the right hon. 
Gentleman with regard to the develop- 
ment of the ingenuity of the brewers 
in the selection of material for the 
manufacture of beer were likely to be 
favourably viewed by the farming in- 
terest of the country. The right hon, 
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Gentleman had grown eloquent upon 
the fact that rice, maize, sugar and 
syrup were now used in the manufacture 
of beer in place of English barley; and 
he had also become eloquent upon the 
fact that cheap barley was used—and 
he (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) was sorry to 
say that not only the rice, sugar, maize 
and syrup came from foreign countries, 
but also this cheap barley—so that the 
exultation of the right hon. Gentleman 
was at the expense of that long-suffer- 
ing and most neglected class, the British 
farmer. When the Prime Minister 
boasted of the ‘‘ingenuity of men” inthis 
novel manufacture, he (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) could not help thinking of 
those noxious compounds of foreign im- 
portation—suine and soapstone—which 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Chamberlain) had the other night 
insisted upon forcing, under a false 
name, into the stomachs of the labour- 
ing classesof thiscountry. With regard to 
the Sinking Fund, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that as we now hold it we 
had better keep it; but he wished the Go- 
vernment had applied the same principle 
to our connection with Candahar. As 
for the decreased. production of the 
Income Tax, that was a very serious 
question indeed, showing, as it did, that 
England was, for the first time, living 
on her capital, and giving rise to some 
doubts as to the success of our present 
commercial policy, and it would suggest 
a question which was more and more 
coming to the front—namely, that of 
the re-consideration of our relations with 
foreign States. He did not wish to 
directly attack what was called Free 
Trade; but he could not help feeling 
that, under present arrangements, it was 
not Free Trade for England, but for 
every other country at her expense. He 
was not going to say that he was not a 
Freetrader himself; but he thought it 
altogether ridiculous and preposterous 
for the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, who had had a long and dis- 
tinguished connection with that move- 
ment, to assume, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster did, that there was nothing 
whatever to be said on the other side. 
He would say to this latter right hon. 
Gentleman that there was a great deal 
to be said for reciprocity of trade. The 
subject was ripe for discussion, and 
should be fairly argued out in the House 
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of Commons. In a short time a demand 
for the re-consideration of foreign tariffs 
would come from the very classes and 
constituencies that he had so successfully 
represented. It was the manufacturing 
towns that were demanding, he would 
not say Protection, but Reciprocity. It 
was absurd to say that we—in the true 
sense of the phrase—were now in the 
enjoyment of Free Trade. It was not 
Free Trade; it was Free Trade for the 
rest of the world, but not for England. 
He was in favour of a great commercial 
Zollverein for Great Britain and the 
Colonies—that was, absolute Free Trade 
within the limits of the Empire; and 
outside of those limits Free Trade with 
those nations who gave them Free Trade 
in return. Such aunion throughout the 
British -Empire would increase and de- 
velop the old Imperial spirit of the 
English race, the spirit to which he was 
not ashamed to refer with pride, which 
had carried the British flag into every 
quarter of the globe, which had won for 
England the commerce and markets of 
the world. That spirit alone could 
maintain England prosperous, respected, 
and great. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, the Irish 
brewers were quite as dissatisfied with 
the present state of the law with regard 
to beer as their English brethren. He 
would be able to show that they were 
subjected to the payment of an addi- 
tional duty of more than 12 per cent in 
consequence of the change; but, as it 
was understood that they would be 
placed in the same position as the Eng- 
lish brewers, and not precluded here- 
after by any allegation of acquiescence 
from showing that by the working of 
the Act they were paying a considerably 
larger duty than formerly, he should 
say nothing further at present, as he 
did not think that a sufficient time had 
elapsed for a satisfactory conclusion to 
be arrived at. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN did not rise for 
the purpose of entering into a lengthy 
criticism of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Statement, but merely for the purpose of 
saying a few words. He regretted very 
much to see 1d. taken off the Income 
Tax, instead of a reduction being made 
in the duty on the articles of consump- 
tion. Tea, beer, and tobacco were the 
articles comsumed by the poorer classes, 
and a reduction might very well have 
been made in the duty on one or all of 
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these instead of in the Income Tax, 
which only affected the well-to-do. It 
seemed to be forgotten that of the in- 
direct taxation of the country more than 
half was contributed by the poor classes, 
and that these people would in no way 
benefit by the reduction of the Income 
Tax. The unfortunate man, with £1 
a-week to live on, paid 10 per cent of 
his entire income in taxation; whereas 
the man with £50 did not pay 5 per 
cent. He was glad to see the change 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed in 
the Probate and Legacy Duty, because 
the law in this respect would be simpli- 
fied and rendered much more fair than 
it had been for a considerable time; 
and he hoped that, at some future time, 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to extend the advantage he proposed. 
As to the amount it was proposed to 
take off the foreign spirits—namely, 
1d. per gallon—he failed to see how the 
operation could be performed at a gain 
of £180,000 to the Exchequer. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’] He understood that it was pro- 
posed to take off 1d. from the 5d., leay- 
ing the rum at 2d. as at present. [An 
hon. Member: The duty on rum is to 
be raised.] If the duty on rum was to 
be raised to 10s. 4d. it would be hardly 
fair to the Colonies. An hon. Member 
on the Ministerial side of the House had 
complained of the increasing Expendi- 
ture of the country; and he (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) thought the hon. Gentleman was 
quite justified in making that complaint. 
The expenses were increasing in the 
country rather than lessening. Economy 
might be practised in several ways; for 
instance, there were two Departments— 
the Customs and Inland Revenue—with 
two sets of Commissioners, solicitors, and 
other head officials; and it was well 
known that the work of both could be 
done by one. The Inland Revenue 
Department was competent to do all 
the work; and if all the work were 
handed over to it a large amount would 
be saved to the country. He trusted 
the Government would before long bring 
forward a scheme for amalgamating 
both these offices. As to the general 
tendency of the Budget, he thought it 
was very fair, and such as the House 
would approve of unanimously; but he 
must say he regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman, before he took off 1d. 
from the Income Tax, did not reduce 
the taxation on the food of the people. 
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Mr. MAC IVER said, he had no 


desire to interpose unduly between the 
Budget and its most appropriate sequel, 
a Bankruptcy Bill. But there was one 
remark in the Statement which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Minister of the Crown which 
struck him more forcibly than any 
other, and it was the observation that 
the country had not been making 
ground. He had beside him certain 
agricultural and manufacturing Re- 
turns, in which, he ventured to think, 
would be found the true explanation of 
the reason why the country had not 
been making ground of late years. 
The true reason why the condition of 
the agricultural and mercantile interests 
of the country was not more favourable 
was to be found in the competition we 
had in the imports from abroad. Taking 
an average of three years, he found that 
in the three years from 1869 the annual 
importation of foreign farm produce 
amounted to £60,678,352; in the next 
three years to £80,870,757 ; in the next 
three years to £94,192,625; and in the 
last three years to £106,350,902. When 
we came to contrast this with the di- 
minishing exports of our manufactured 
articles, we should be able to see at once 
the reason why we had experienced a lack 
of prosperity. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
told them in the early part of the even- 
ing that our annual imports of manu- 
factures had increased 45 percent. The 
right hon. Gentleman excluded the case 
of wool. In regard to wool, however, 
it was perfectly true that imports were 
diminishing and exports increasing ; but 
that referred only to the raw material, 
and was evidence only of increasing 
foreign competition as concerned the 
finished article. Now, he (Mr. Mac Iver) 
found that in 1869 our exportation of 
woollen manufactured goods amounted 
to £20,664,747, and our imports of simi- 
lar articles to no more than £3,456, 675. 
He agreed with the President of the 
Board of Trade that it would be mislead- 
ing to take the basis of anyone year; 
but he had taken the average of three, 
and found that, as time went on, our 
exports steadily diminished, while our 
imports of the same goods steadily 
increased until last year we found our- 
selves in this startling position—that our 
imports of woollen goods amounted to 
£6,484,397, while our exports had de- 
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creased to £13,576,956. These figures 
certainly confirmed the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
that the country had not been making 
ground, and formed some justification 
for the course he (Mr. Mac Iver) in- 
tended to pursue at a later stage in 
asking the House to approve the prin- 
ciple that Customs Duties should be re- 
placed upon foreign importations when 
they came into unfair competition with 
our own industries. The question was 
not a Party one, nor were his proposals 
such as the Leader of the Opposition 
would be likely to accept; but the views 
which he would endeavour to express 
were those of many business men be- 
sides himself. He thought the time 
had arrived when it was reasonable to 
raise once more and re-discuss those old 
questions of controversy which were sup- 
posed to have been settled by Sir Robert 
Peeland Mr. Cobden. It was idle to de- 
scribe ourselves as a Free Trade nation. 
How could we be a Free Trade nation 
when we continued to get as much as 
£44,484,000 a-year out of Customs and 
Excise? Noone could to-day reasonably 
maintain that the world at large was 
showing any signs of conversion to our 
insular system of political economy ; and 
it was, unfortunately, only too true that 
any prosperity which Great Britain en- 
joyed under so-called Free Trade was 
surpassed by the much greater pros- 
perity of the United States of America, 
and even of France, notwithstanding 
the manifest abuses of'a system of Pro- 
tection. There was a midde course. 
Sometimes Free Trade was right, some- 
times Protection was right ; it depended 
upon the circumstances in which a coun- 
try might be placed ; and instead of ac- 
cepting the proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer we were in a position 
where it might now be well to get in- 
creased revenues through the Custom 
House in reduction of other taxation. 
As he had said, it was idle to call our- 
selves Freetraders. That was part of 
the general imposture, for it so happened 
that more than half the Revenue of ths 
country was still derived from Customs 
and Excise on principles entirely at 
variance with Free Trade principles, and 
in the worst possible way. When we, 
in virtuous indignation, complained that 
the Colonies taxed our manufactures, it 
should be remembered that the produc- 
tions of the Colonies continued to be 
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largely taxed by ourselves. The very 
first remissions of taxation should be 
those which, in defiance of Free Trade 
principles, we levied upon the tea, coffee, 
cocoa, dry fruits, and tobacco, which 
were the productions of our own lands. 
It was wrong, he thought, to be so de- 
pendent as we were on foreign nations 
for our food supply, when our own 
Colonies could so easily furnish a larger 
proportion of those articles which we re- 
quired to get from abroad. It was also 
an unwise thing and a mistake to rely 
so largely upon an excessive consump- 
tion of intoxicating drinks for our Re- 
venue ; and upon that point also, at some 
future period, heshould feel bound totake 
the opinion of the House. He had always 
thought that the ease with which this 
largesum of £44,000,000 was raised from 
Excise and Customs Duties, and mainly 
from intoxicating beverages, was a temp- 
tation to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, whoever he might be, not to legis- 
late in the direction of repressing the 
too great consumption of alcoholicdrinks. 
The proposals for taxing these drinks 
were always made in a contrary direc- 
tion—for purposes of revenue, and not 
for purposes of restriction—and were, 
consequently, a double wrong. What 
was it that the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to do now in regard to the 
Spirit Duties? All that it amounted to 
was to give the Exchequer a little more 
money out of our own pockets for the 
benefit of foreigners; and that object 
was to be effected by reducing the 
surtax on foreign spirits, and doubling 
the tax on spirits from our own Colo- 
nies. Under the pretext of Free Trade 
we had destroyed many of the industries 
of the country. Where was the woollen 
trade? Although it was not yet entirely 
gone, he would ask hon. Members who 
knew anything of that trade if his asser- 
tion that it was in the most depressed 
condition was notfully borne out? And 
where was the silk trade? What had 
our Free Trade policy done for that trade ? 
We could not fight the battle of Free 
Trade single-handed against the world, 
and our endeavours to do so had resulted 
in hopeless failure. It was idle to talk 
about cheap food when our policy was 
one which deprived the working man of 
the means of earning a cheap loaf. What 
was the general condition of the coun- 
try? Our trade had entirely changed 
its character, and our exports to-day 
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were, to a large extent, the exports of 
raw material and of skilled artizans. 
We were paying for our food, and im- 
porting foreign manufactures out of our 
own material wealth. He thought the 
time had arrived for a thorough re- 
consideration of the whole of our finan- 
cial system. He was quite aware that 
these remarks would not be accepted by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite ; but, 
representing, as he did, an important 
trading constituency, and believing that 
the views he was endeavouring to urge 
were largely held in the country, he 
thought he was justified in raising the 
question. He believed that ere long a 
loud cry would come from the working 
classes of the country for the reversal 
of our present policy. No one could 
honestly look at the position of the 
country, as compared with other nations, 
and say that he really believed the 
fiscal policy inaugurated by Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr. Cobden had in any way 
been successful. Whatever prosperity 
this country had enjoyed from a Free 
Trade policy had been entirely over- 
shadowed by the prosperity of the United 
States and of France. Personally, he 
did not believe that Free Trade or Pro- 
tection had much to do with the matter. 
The abuse of either was an evil; and 
what he would recommend was that 
they should take the course they ought 
to take, as business men, of managing 
their own affairs, with due regard to the 
circumstances of the nation. He re- 
peated again that it was not a sound 
position that we should be dependent 
upon foreign nations for more than one- 
half of our food supply ; and he thought 
the day was not far distant when the 
working men of the country would them- 
selves demand what he had long been 
asking of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
querintheirname. So far as cheap food 
was concerned, cheapness was a matter 
of good wages rather than of nominal 
price ; and our working men, in too many 
instances, were thrown out of work by un- 
fair foreigncompetition, and had nomoney 
to buy this cheap food of which we heard 
so much. But even in regard to food 
production we were not going the right 
way to get cheap home-grown food. We 
were protecting the foreigner against 
ourselves, for British and Irish agricul- 
ture paid taxes from which he was 
exempt. Johu Stuart Mill never thought 
taxation was necessarily borne by the 
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consumer, or he would not have said 
that— 

“ The only mode in which any country can 
save itself from being a loser by the revenue 
duties imposed by any other countries on its 
commodities is to place corresponding revenue 
duties upon theirs.” 


The course recommended by Mill was 
that which he (Mr. Mac Iver) respect- 
fully urged upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Put no taxes upon the food 
of the people; but relieve British and 
Irish agriculture from existing taxation, 
and tax the foreigner whenever you 
can. Under the system which we mis- 
called Free Trade, the luxuries of the rich 
were admitted free, and our own labour 
was displaced. The untaxed importa- 
tion of foreign manufactures was much 
larger than was commonly supposed. 
The financial proposals of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, notwithstanding the 
eloquence with which they had been 
introduced, were contrary to common 
sense, and led only towards ruin; but 
he had still hope in the working men of 
this land. These, at least, valued our 
home industries; these valued our Colo- 
nies, and they valued our trade with those 
Colonies, and before long they would send 
up a mighty cry for justice. It was not 
justice to receive the production of other 
lands here duty free unless we obtained 
similar privileges in return; and when 
the proper time came to move an Amend- 
ment to the Budget Resolutions, he would 
prove in detail the allegation which to- 
night he had briefly stated. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had 
made some allusion to the state of trade 
in Bradford. It was undoubtedly true 
that of late years there had been a 
serious depression hanging over one 
branch of the woollen trade; but the 
hon. Member was mistaken in supposing 
that his observations would apply to the 
woollen trade generally. They applied 
principally to one branch of it—the 
worsted trade—of which the town he 
had the honour to represent was the 
centre. He believed the explanation 
was not that the trade was suffering 
from the disastrous effects of competi- 
tion with France, but that within the 
last half-dozen years there had been a 
great change in the fashions. One im- 
portant branch of the worsted industry 
of Bradford was based on home-grown 
wool—the long fibre wool, known as 
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“lustre” wool. But ‘there had been 
for some years a demand for a softer 
material. As was well known, fashion 
constantly changed, and the main expla- 
nation of the special depression in the 
Bradford worsted trade was that there 
had been an entire change in the fashion 
of ladies’ dresses. It was only fair to 
say that the Bradford trade had, to a 
large extent, accommodated itself to the 
change of fashion, and that to a very 
considerable degree the goods of Brad- 
ford were also competing in the foreign 
market with the goods of France. The 
hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac 
Iver) had gone a step further, and 
imagined that our Free Trade policy 
had been mischievous to the country at 
large, basing his case on the statistics 
as they affected Bradford. He was 
afraid the hon. Member, in that con- 
ception of the case, had raised a super- 
structure which it was by no means 
capable of bearing. The hon. Mem- 
ber prophesied that before long there 
would be a great outcry on the part 
of the working classes against Free 
Trade. That attempt had already been 
made in Bradford, as a centre of indus- 
trial labour, to raise the cry of Protec- 
tion to native industry, and the result 
had been an utter collapse. He could 
assure the House that, although there 
had been depression of trade, the work- 
ing classes in that great eentre of labour 
never went through such a period of 
depression with so little suffering and so 
little privation as they had in the present 
instance. In the first place, whatever 
it was necessary they should purchase 
and consume had been at a moderate 
price. Again, would the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead pretend to say that if there 
had been in any form Protection to native 
industry, and the food consumed by the 
working classes had been made 50 per 
cent dearer in consequence of artificial 
restrictions at our ports, the consumers 
in Bradford in the crisis they had been 
passing through would have been in any 
way helped? How could it have assisted 
them to call upon them to pay more for 
their food? Would it not have ren- 
dered it more difficult for the produc- 
tions of Bradford to enter into the 
various outside markets of the world? 
He believed, if the whole body of the 
industrial classes of the country, and 
those who were at the head of the 
large industrial establishments, were 
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canvassed, they would state that the 
depression the country had been passing 
through during the last few years arose 
from two causes. So far as the home 
trade was concerned, it was largely due 
to a succession of bad harvests. We 
had suffered from them in this country 
before, and bad harvests had been at- 
tended by even worse consequences than 
those which had followed from the pre- 
sent depression. There was also another 
cause. It was likewise due to indulg- 
ing in a spirited foreign policy, which 
had materially increased the burdens 
thrown upon the backs of the people. 
Further, the wars in which we had in- 
dulged, and the rumours of war in the 
East of Europe, had kept the commercial 
classes of the country in a state of con- 
tinual alarm during the last three or four 
years. He ventured to say that when 
the country returned to the old lines of 
peace abroad and economy at home, the 
hon. Gentleman would see, not very 
long afterwards, a return of manufac- 
turing and commercial activity in this 
country. If, in addition, we had a 
succession of good harvests, we might 
look forward to a return of prosperity in 
our home trade. The state of things in 
the agricultural districts would then be 
what it had been in former years, and 
the consequence would be great im- 
provement both in our home trade and 
in our manufacturing industries for ex- 
portation. The hon. Member hinted 
that possibly theremight bea re-arrange- 
ment of our fiscal system, whereby some 
advantages might be given to the Colo- 
nies. He would point out to the hon. 
Member that it was within the power of 
every one of our Colonies to adopt Free 
Trade with the Mother Country in har- 
mony with our tariffs, and by that means 
enter into the best of all relations for 
the exchange of commodities. Canada 
and some other Colonies had adopted a 
protective system almost as bad as that 
of the United States, and without the 
same excuse. America had the excuse 
of an enormous war and a prodigious 
Debt, and she consequently did what all 
other countries had to do in the case of 
war—she was obliged to extract money 
from the taxpayers in both a direct and 
indirect form. He ventured to think that 
we should never make much further 
advance in this country until a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, such as the pre- 
sent Prime Minister, grappled with the 
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whole question of the incidence of taxa- 
tion. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Before the de- 
bate proceeds further, I must draw the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that this is not a proper time for raising 
a discussion on Free Trade and Protec- 
tion. 

Mr. ANDERSON desired to confirm 
the remarks of his hon. Friend with re- 
gard to Canada and Free Trade; but 
after the caution of the the Chairman he 
would not pursue that subject. The part 
of the speech of the Prime Minister which 
pleased him most was that referring to 
mortmain. With regard to the fact that 
all property that passed to a Corporation 
escaped for ever the incidence of the 
Succession Duty, he thought that was a 
great iniquity. It was a subject he had 
brought before the House on several 
occasions in past years; and he was of 
opinion that all property coming to cor- 
porations ought to pay Succession Duty 
at certain intervals. In Scotland there 
was a system of feu duties, which meant a 
lease of the ground in perpetuity, with a 
fixed feu-duty every year asrent. There 
was a duplicand payment on the entry 
of every fresh successor to the land, 
which meant that, when a superior of 
the land died, his heir was entitled to 
go to the feuar and make him pay 
double duty for that particular year. 
In most cases now-a-days that had been 
commuted into a payment once in every 
19 years, and the practice had become 
very general in Scotland. That system he 
would suggest as a fit basis for making 
mortmain and corporation property pay 
Succession Duty; and he would suggest 
that they should pay tax once in every 19 
years, as the Scotch system was founded 
on the experience that, on the ave- 
rage, property changed hands about once 
in 19 years. The Scotch system would 
serve, he thought, as a fit basis for the 
settlement of this question ; and he hoped 
that, if we were not to see any change 
in that direction now, before many years 
something would be done to carry out 
the suggestion. There was another sub- 
ject which he was sorry to see the right 
hon. Gentleman had not touched upon, 
and that was the Inhabited House Duty, 
which was in an extremely unsatisfac- 
tory state. The interpretation of the 
Inhabited House Duty was arbitrary and 
absurd. Some years ago, there was a 
slight modification made by which the 
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whole premises of a large mercantile 
firm were not charged Inhabited House 
Duty in respect of a caretaker, and the 
wording of the statute giving them 
exemption was so peculiar that it de- 
pended on the premises being used for 
profit or not. It appeared to him that 
great public buildings which were not 
used for purposes of profit were, d fortiori, 
entitled to exemption in respect of care- 
takers living in them. It was altogether 
unjust that a large municipal institution 
should be charged Inhabited House 
Duty for its whole value merely because 
a caretaker lived in it; and he thought 
it was high time this injustice was re- 
moved. Then there was another injus- 
tice, which had come before him a few 
days ago, in connection with the Spirit 
Duties which he should like to see re- 
moved. Spirits on which duty had been 
paid occasionally met with accidents, 
and were lost. The duty was remitted 
in certain circumstances, and in certain 
other circumstances where justice would 
equally require a remission it was not 
allowed. For instance, if, in conveying 
a hogshead of spirits from a bonded 
warehouse into a cart, to be transferred 
to a ship, the hogshead dropped from 
the chain and broke, and the spirit was 
lost, the duty was remitted; if it was being 
put intoa ship at the dock and the chain 
or rope broke, so that the spirit was lost, 
again the duty was remitted; but if the 
hogshead, on the way between the bonded 
warehouse and the ship, came to grief, 
the duty was not remitted. He did not 
think that system could be justified, and 
it was an injustice which ought to be 
done away with; and when the Bill 
came before the House he should pro- 
pose to introduce an Amendment for that 
purpose. 

Mr. LEA wished to impress on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the import- 
ance of the Amendment to the present 
system of Probate Duties. It was a 
scandal that corporate bodies should 
escape the payment of a share of their 
contributions to the taxes of the country. 
In the North of Ireland the London 
Companies had large estates from which 
they received a considerable revenue, and 
escaped the payment of what had been 
termed the Death Duties. He hoped 
another year the right hon. Gentleman 
would take care that these Companies, 
and all other corporate bodies, no longer 
escaped their share of taxation. He 
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thanked the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton for referring to a subject which 
he had intended to mention—namely, the 
large amount of National Expenditure. 
He remembered, during the Elections 
of 1868, that he quoted in one of his 
speeches from a speech of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
John Bright), in which he had said, no 
Government was worthy of the confi- 
dence of the country who could not rule 
without an Expenditure of more than 
£70,000,000. We had now got far be- 
yond that—£85,000,000; and unless 
the House and the ccuntry made some 
protest we should soon get up to 
£100,000,000. 

Mr. BYRNE thought the propositions 
made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would be well received by the 
country, especially by that section of 
the country which was not rich. The 
proposals in reference to the death 
taxes were a great advance on the exist- 
ing law ; and he highly approved of the 
scheme by which any person inheriting 
less than £300 could go to a Revenue 
officer, and by making an affidavit, and 
paying him £2 5s., avoid all the expense 
of employing a solicitor or other agent 
to pass the accounts. It sometimes hap- 
pened, in the case of a small estate, that 
after the debts were paid there was not 
sufficient to pay those heavy charges, 
and he thought the scheme would prove 
a great boon to the country. He also 
approved of the arrangements by which 

ersons administering an estate would 
fe saved the trouble of having to go at 
one time to pay the Legacy Duty, and at 
another time to pay the Probate Duty, 
and so have the process hanging over 
them for a year. He would like, how- 
ever, to suggest to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the consideration of what really 
was an estate. In the eyes of the gen- 
tleman fixing the duties, an estate was 
the gross amount bequeathed; but he 
would venture to say that the assets were 
really the amount that was left after all 
the debts and the expenses of reali- 
zation had been deducted. Withregard 
to the Income Tax, he approved of the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but he did not look upon it in the light 
of a reduction, but as the remission of a 
tax imposed last year to tide over the 
deficiency of the previous Budget. The 
penny was, he considered, wisely taken 
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very improperly levied ; objecting to the 
way in which one sum was charged on 
real property, one on money-making busi- 
nesses, and one on money left after death. 
He would tax a person who had in- 
herited money at a higher rate than the 
person whose income was derived from 
the work of his brain ; and he urged the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider whether 
this tax could not be levied in a more 
equitable manner than at present. Then, 
with respect to the National Expendi- 
ture. True statesmanship was the states- 
manship which reduced National Expen- 
diture to the lowest possible limits. He 
urged the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the House to look to this question 
of our National Debt, which heconsidered 
a standing disgrace to such an intelligent 
and commercial country as this, and to 
endeavour to do what younger countries 
had done—to systematically reduce the 
National Debt. He hoped that every 
future Budget would provide a Sinking 
Fund for the extinction, by degrees, of 
the National Debt. 

Mr. AtpermMaAn LAWRENCE said, 
the hon. Member for Donegal (Mr. Lea) 
seemed to allude to the property held by 
the City of London in the North of Ire- 
land, and to speak of the City Companies 
as though they were great delinquents, 
because they had not paid Legacy, Suc- 
cession, or Probate Duty. But that was 
not their fault; it was not likely they 
would pay duty which was not levied 
upon them ; and when the hon. Member 
spoke of the Irish Society, he must 
know that there was no property in Ire- 
land which was better managed, and 
on which the tenants were so well satis- 
fied, as that of the Irish Society. The 
Irish Society spent all the rents they re- 
ceived on the property back again in 
Ireland, with the exception of a very 
small sum for the cost of management 
in England. He thought the Chancelior 
of the Exchequer was to be congratu- 
lated upon having brought forward two 
Budgets within a year, the first of which 
had been eminently successful. His 
scheme for abolishing the Hop and Malt 
Duties, and putting a tax upon beer, had 
been carried out with the greatest suc- 
cess. With regard to the present Budget, 
he had looked forward to some great 
change in the Probate Duties; but he 
entirely disagreed with the hon. Member 
for Stockton-on-Tees (Mr. Dodds) with 
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hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not touched upon the 
great evil of the Probate Duty, which 
was that it was levied upon only one 
class of property—namely, personal pro- 
perty. By increasing the Probate Duty 
that evil was aggravated; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
gone into the whole question of free- 
hold and leasehold property. A man, 
having both freehold and leasehold pro- 
perty, paid Probate and Succession Duty 
on the leasehold, but only Succession 
Duty on the freehold. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the Metropolis there were 
large estates, the leaseholds on which 
were more valuable than the freehold ; 
but, as time went on, the freehold be- 
came more valuable than the leaseholds ; 
and when the leases ran out and the 
whole property fell into the hands of 
the freeholder, there would be no Pro- 
bate Duty to be paid whatever; the 
whole estate passed as freehold pro- 
perty. That was unjust; and he con- 
tended that whenever the Probate Duty 
was dealt with, it ought to be levied on 
freehold property as well as on lease- 
hold, or it ought to be taken off lease- 
hold property. There was no reason 
why only leasehold property should pay 
Probate Duty ; and he was disappointed 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
when he touched the Probate Duties, had 
not extended them so as to apply to 
freehold property. A Probate Duty on 
freehold property would bring in a large 
amount of money, and it would be a 
very fair proceeding, because, in many 
cases, large estates escaped paying their 
fair share of taxation. Then, with re- 
gard to the House Duties, they were most 
unequally assessed ; and, in the country, 
the larger a man’s house was the less 
he paid in proportion. The argument 
was that the duty should be estimated 
upon such a sum as the house would let 
from year to year. He would take the 
case of the mansion of a Duke, with an 
immense estate. Such a house might 
not let at all, and it might be argued 
that such a house ought not to be as- 
sessed. The system was a great injus- 
tice, and he considered that either the 
House Duty ought to be abolished, or the 
rateable value must be estimated upon 
a different basis than that of the letting 
value of a house from year to year. 
Then, with regard to the Probate Duty, 
it seemed to him that the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer stated in the event of any 
estate being left to certain parties they 
might go to Somerset House and pay 5 
per cent, and then would not be charged 
Probate Duty, and would not be troubled 
for Legacy and Succession Duties. No one 
would go and pay that 5 per cent unless 
he would be likely to obtain a profit. In 
the case of a man leaving a great sum to 
a charity, as Mr. Peabody had done, for 
instance, the charity would be very glad 
to pay 5 per cent; but under the present 
system they would pay 10 per cent. He 
regretted, also, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed to increase the 
Probate Duty by half per cent, and not 
charge a Legacy Duty of 1 percent. He 
was so jealous of the Probate Duty not 
being increased until it was placed on a 
just and equal basis that he felt the duty 
ought not to be touched except in a 
broad spirit, so that it should embrace 
the whole property of the country. Whe- 
ther it was 2 or 1 per cent it ought to 
include freehold, leasehold, and personal 
property. In that way a large amount 
of money would be obtained, and the 
system would bejust. He further wished 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had stated something with respect to the 
Land Tax. The Land Tax was not, 
perhaps, generally understood. Very few 
people knew what they had to pay to 
redeem the Land Tax. The calculation 
was as follows :—To the sum necessary 
to purchase Consols to produce the 
amount of the Land Tax, 10 per cent 
was added, and then 17} per cent was 
deducted. It would be better to adopt 
a system of a certain number of years’ 
purchase for the redemption of the Land 
Tax, as in the redemption of tithes. 
There were other duties which he should 
like to see abolished; for instance, the 
Railway Duties. The sooner they were 
abolished the better, as he was of opi- 
nion that, in order to promote the pros- 
perity of the country, all taxes on loco- 
motion ought to be removed. Then there 
were the light dues. With the exception 
of Turkey, England was the only country 
throughout the world that levied light 
dues. In other countries those dues were 
thrown on the Public Revenue and not 
upon the ships; but here they were 
levied upon ships, and yet not upon all 
ships; the whole of the ships of Her 
Majesty’s Navy and private yachts paid 
no light dues. There was considerable 
expense in collecting these dues, and he 
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thought these were duties which ought 
to be abolished. Then, again, he wished 
it were possible, in the interest of the 
working classes and of temperance, to 
abolish the duties on coffee, chicory, and 
cocoa; but he presumed that, as they 
produced £300,000, it would not be easy 
to dispense with them. He trusted that 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
came to the Revenue question of the 
Probate Duty he would be able to see his 
way to exempt legacies of £20 from duty. 
It was too much to expect a servant or 
dependent to pay £2 in case he happened 
to be left £20. No benefit would be 
derived, and he did not see the advisa- 
bility of disturbing the present arrange- 
ment. He hoped the whole subject of 
the Probate Duties would some day be 
more thoroughly reviewed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. BIDDELL did not think that in 
the case of a private brewer the farm 
buildings should be included in the 
house; and he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would re-consider that part 
ef his Budget. A slight difference had 
been made in the Import Duty. He 
would have thought that might have 
been left alone; but it was evident the 
right hon. Gentleman did not wish to 
favour the home produce in any way 
whatever. He approved of some amend- 
ment of the Probate Duty; but was afraid 
that the reduction in the intervals of the 
scale, as proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman, would lead to a great deal of 
delay, as valuations would have, in the 
first instance, to be made more minutely 
before probate could be obtained. 

Mr. GORST said, he would like to 
call attention to a remark made at a 
time when very few Members of the 
Committee were present. An hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Lea), who spoke from the oppo- 
site Benches, complained of the action of 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
having led him, in the days of his inno- 
cence, to make observations upon the 
extraordinary extravagance of a certain 
Government to which they were both 
opposed. He said the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster stated that no Ad- 
ministration ought to command the con- 
fidence of the country which could not 
carry on the Government of the country 
for a sum not exceeding £70,000,000 
a-year ; and the hon. Member asked what 
they were to think of the Government 
which now came, not for £70,000,000, 
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but for £84,000,000, to carry on the 
business of the country? Now, that 
remark showed the extreme inconve- 
nience of hon. Gentlemen, who aimed at 
being statesmen and great in the councils 
of the country, making speeches when 
in Opposition which they could not 
substantiate when they were in Office. 
[‘* Question !’’] An hon. Member oppo- 
site called ‘‘ Question.”” What he was 
saying might not be palatable to the 
hon. Gentleman; but he maintained he 
was speaking of the Expenditure of the 
country, which was the question now 
before the Committee. He was remarking 
upon the inconvenience of hon. Gentle- 
men in the position of the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster leading on less ex- 
perienced Members to make statements 
in the country which were really not 
borne out by the facts. The same thing 
went on now, for he was reading only 
to-day that a candidate for a seat in 
Cornwall, addressing his intended con- 
stituents, enlarged upon the great extra- 
vagance of the Conservative Government, 
and claimed the support of the electors 
by holding up to them the great economy 
of the present Government. He wondered 
whether the gentleman would tell the 
intelligent electors of St. Ives when he 
addressed them to-morrow that this 
economical Government had actually 
proposed in the present year an increased 
expenditure of £1,600,000. He (Mr. 
Gorst) must allude to what happened in 
1877, when an increased expenditure 
was recommended by the then Govern- 
ment of only £600,000. The increase 
was just £1,000,000 less than that pro- 
posed to-night. On that occasion the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter), who spoke with 
great weight, having been recently the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
after observing that the increased expen- 
diture was, as far as he could make out, 
£668,000 more than in the past year— 

“From his place in Parliament he wished 
to protest against this continual increase in the 
expenditure of the country.” 
Where was the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Montrose to-night ? 
Why was he not in his place in Parlia- 
ment now to protest against this con- 
tinued increase in the Expenditure of the 
country? The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

‘Year by year, especially when the Gentle- 
men on the opposite side were in power, the 
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expenditure went on increasing, and his belief 
was that before many years passed it would be 
found absolutely necessary to reduce the expen- 
diture.”—[3 Hansard, ccxxxiii. 1020.] 
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Why was the right hon. Gentleman not 
present to-night to recommend a reduc- 
tion of the Expenditure ? Then the right 
hon. Gentleman went on to advocate a 
great reduction in the expenses of the 
Army and Navy. He said, ‘‘The vast Ex- 
penditure was indefensible;”’ and he went 
on to make an attack on the Ministry of 
that day for the increase of Expenditure. 
Now he (Mr. Gorst) did not want to- 
night to imitate at all the example of 
the right hon. Member for Montrose; he 
did not say one single word against the 
Government because the normal Expen- 
diture of the country was increasing. 
He believed the reasons for that increase 
were perfectly and satisfactorily ex- 
plained a short time ago by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ; but what he did 
want to say was, that when Gentlemen 
opposite were themselves in Opposition 
they should show some forbearance to 
their political opponents; they should 
show more candour and truthfulness in 
their financial criticisms, and they should 
not take exception to an increase in the 
Expenditure of the country which they 
found themselves utterly powerless to 
prevent when they got into Office. 
There were, of course, occasions when 
an increase of expenditure was a 
proper subject of criticism. Extraordi- 
nary expenditure was always a fit sub- 
ject for criticism on the part of an Op- 
position, and no one would have found 
any fault with the criticism upon the 
£6,000,000 loan during the Russo- 
Turkish War, and the Government could 
not raise any objection if hon. Members 
on this side of the House, at a con- 
venient time, and upon a convenient 
occasion, asked whether the expenditure 
of £2,000,000, which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer told them was incurred 
upon the war in the Transvaal, was an 
economical expenditure of money; whe- 
ther the suzerainty of the Transvaal, 
which was all that appeared to be left 
for us, was really worth an expenditure 
of £2,000,000, or,-in other words, whe- 
ther if the Government, at the outset, 
had limited their demands upon the 
Boers to a mere question of suzerainty, 
they could not have obtained that with- 
out an expenditure of £2,000,000, which 
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| Those were topics which no Government 
could object to the Opposition being 
curious about; but he did think that 
hon. Gentlemen who had been Secre- 
taries to the Treasury themselves, and 
who had been Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer themselves, should, when they 
happened to be in Opposition, retain 
what he might call their financial can- 
dour, and when they knew that in a 
country like this, with the mode of keep- 
ing the accounts such as had been 
adopted, the apparent expenditure must 
naturally increase year by year, they 
should not try to make political capital, 
they should nottry toimpose upon aninno- 
cent candidate for Parliamentary honours 
like the hon. Member opposite. [‘‘ Order, 
order!”’] If he were out of Order he 
would withdraw ; but he only applied to 
the hon. Member an epithet which he 
himself almost invited the House to 
apply to him. He repeated that ex- 
perienced Gentlemen ought not to im- 
pose upon innocent candidates for seats 
in Parliament by making such mon- 
strous assertions as that of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster— 
namely, that no Government deserved 
to conduct the affairs of the country 
which could not carry on the business of 
the country for £70,000,000 a-year, and 
then to come down to the House of 
Commons and ask for £84,000,000. 
There was one further observation he 
wished to make before they went to a 
division, and that was he hardly thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did full 
justice to the financial arrangements for 
the reduction of the National Debt, 
which were made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote). He was sure 
he did not, because his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Hubbard), who was not now in 
the House, was evidently of opinion 
that there were no arrangements now 
made for the gradual and steady reduc- 
tion of the National Debt; and he was 
sure if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had explained in the lucid way in which 
he could explain the arrangements now 
actually in force for the reduction of the 
National Debt, no hon. Member would 
have made a statement that there was 
no such arrangement in force. As far 
as he understood the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, £6,000,000 of Terminable 
| Annuities would fall in in 1885—that 
| was to say, that by the year 1885 wo 
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should havedischarged our obligations to 
the Commissioners of the Savings Banks, 
who were the holders of the Annuities, 
and that from 1885, if no further legis- 
lation took place to prevent it, we might 
pride ourselves upon the payment of 
£6,000,000 a-year towards the extinc- 
tion of the Debt. But the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer forgot to tell the Com- 
mittee that by the operation of the Sink- 
ing Fund Scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
that £6,000,000 of Terminable Annuities 
which would fall in in 1885 would become 
immediately and directly applicable to 
the reduction of the National Debt, be- 
cause the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
was this—that the charge for the Debt 
should always be £28,000,000 a-year, 
and inasmuch as the £6,000,000 would 
no longer be required to pay Terminable 
Annuities it would become immediately 
applicable to the direct reduction of the 
National Debt. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ought to have told the Com- 
mittee that without the operation of the 
new scheme for the conversion of the 
Terminable Annuities that £6,000,000 
would have become applicable to the 
reduction of the Debt under the existing 
scheme. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to spend £1,550,000 of the 
£6,000,000 in the conversion of fresh 
Annuities, which were not to expire 
until 1906; and, therefore, there would 
remain £4,450,000 applicable to the 
direct extinction of the Debt. He was 
right in saying there was no virtue in 
the new scheme, and that, so far as the 
payment of the National Debt was con- 
cerned, the whole of the £6,000,000 
would have been just as applicable to 
the extinction of the National Debt 
under the scheme of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Devon as 
under that of the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and that the effect of 
the change now introduced was not to 
hasten or in any way to facilitate the 
payment of the Debt, but merely to in- 
sure that it should not be paid under the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon, but under 
that of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. There was another point in 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
hardly just to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon. 
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complaint was made against the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that in his 
last Budget he tampered with the Pro- 
bate Duties without introducing any 
comprehensive scheme to deal with 
them. There, again, was an example 
how, when people were in Office, they 
found themselves constrained to do the 
very thing they found fault with when 
out of Office. [Mr. Grapstone: That 
is not so.] He (Mr. Gorst) begged the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon if he 
was wrong. It appeared to him they 
had witnessed to-night an alteration of 
the Probate Duties unaccompanied by 
any comprehensive scheme for their 
final settlement, which he certainly un- 
derstood to be the effect of the charge 
made against his right hon. Friend. He 
only made these observations because 
he was very zealous for the candour of 
statesmen dealing with the finance of 
the country; and he could not resist the 
opportunity offered by the hon. Member 
who spoke opposite (Mr. Lea) of point- 
ing out what a pity it was that people 
in Opposition were not as candid finan- 
ciers as they were when in Office. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE said, no one could 
have looked forward to the Financial 
Statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
without very considerableanxiety. It was 
impossible to observe the foreign policy 
of the last few years without having felt 
that the day of reckoning must come, 
and that the Expenditure of the country 
would be very largely increased in con- 
sequence of the pursuance of that policy 
against which many of them protested 
from the time it was inaugurated. 
Allow him to congratulate the right 
hon. Gentleman upon the most beneficial 
change he proposed in regard to the 
Probate Duties, or what he had called 
the Death Duties. The arrangements 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed in regard to property that could 
be declared under £300 would be of 
very great benefit to the working classes 
and less wealthy of the country. It 
had been his lot, as he had no doubt 
it had been the lot of many an hon, 
Gentleman, to help, from time to time, 
his poorer neighbours when they had 
probate to take out, and he had seen 
how they had been encumbered by 
their duties and the large lawyers’ bills. 
The admirable plan laid down by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
the effect of materially facilitating and 
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easing the working classes—especially 
the poorer classes of society—when pass- 
ing through this very troublesome ordeal. 
The right hon. Gentleman had also dealt 
with the Spirit Duties. The duty imposed 
on spirits was a most legitimate way of 
raising money, and many Members of 
the House thought spirits would bear a 
still further duty. In the present in- 
stance, the surtax would go towards 
making up the deficiency produced by 
the taking off of 1d. of the Income Tax. 
His principal object, however, in rising 
was to speak of the enormous Naval and 
Military expenditure. It had fallen to 
his lot, from time to time, to call atten- 
tion to that expenditure; but upon the 
last occasion when these Estimates were 
before the House he had felt that 
he had no public duty to perform. 
He felt that the Government which he 
had the honour to support had been 
saddled by the expenses incurred by 
those who preceded them in pursuing a 
policy which necessitated the keeping 
up those Services, at any rate, during 
the present year. If the right hon. 
Gentleman brought in another Budget, 
which he sincerely hoped he would have 
the strength to do, he trusted it would 
be one which would show a very marked 
diminution in those two great spending 
branches of the country. But it could 
only be done by adhering strictly to that 
line of foreign policy which had been 
inaugurated already. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: The Transvaal!| With regard to 
the Transvaal, he was one of those who 
thought the late Administration failed 
in not giving to the Boers that Consti- 
tution which, by the agreement made 
with them at the time of the annexation, 
they were entitled to have. It was the 
want of that Constitution which oc- 
casioned the war. The course of foreign 
policy on which they had entered was 
one which would tend to economy at 
home in the two large branches of Ex- 
penditure, to the honour of England, 
and to the comfort of the working classes 
of the country, who were so largely 
taxed to keep up an Expenditure with 
which they had no sympathy. 

Mr. WIGGIN said, he viewed with 
alarm the enormous Military and Naval 
expenditure of the country; but he 
firmly believed that if the present Go- 
vernment had been in Office for the last 
six or seven years the expenditure would 
not have been by any means so large as 
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it was atpresent. He thought he might 
avail himself of the present opportunity 
of addressing himself to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War, and also to the noble Earl the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who sat 
in ‘‘another place,’ and of express- 
ing the alarm which he and others 
felt at the enormous Military and 
Naval expenditure of the country. He 
protested strongly against it; and if he 
had not the fullest confidence in the 
Prime Minister and his Colleagues, he 
should be much more alarmed than he 
was. He hoped the Government would 
take the matter to heart, and would 
seriously consider the propriety of re- 
ducing these particular heads of Ex- 
penditure before another Budget was 
brought in next year. He sincerely 
hoped that the Ministry would turn their 
best efforts in that direction. 

Srrk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he should not have risen to say a word 
on the question, because he should have 
been prepared to confide in the superior 
experience of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Leader of the House and Prime Minister 
of the country, with regard to the Budget 
hehad brought forward, if it had not been 
for the remark of his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Durham (Mr. Pease), 
that it was the late Government which 
had created the Expenditure. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’] Of course, hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway began to cheer im- 
mediately; but he should like them 
to answer distinctly one question he 
wished to put to them. Why wasit that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, when he came into power, did 
not carry out the Constitution which 
the Prime Minister as well as the hon. 
Member for South Durham said ought to 
have been given to the Boers? In his 
Mid Lothian campaign, the right hon. 
Gentleman said the annexation of the 
Transvaal was a disgrace to this country, 
and ought never to have been carried 
out. The right hon. Gentleman had an 
ample opportunity for reversing the 
policy of annexation; but, instead of 
doing that, he entered upon a war with 
the Boers, and put into the mouth of 
Her Gracious Majesty a declaration that 
the dignity of the country was at stake, 
and ought to be maintained. He wished 
to know how it was that the Government 
had not carried out the policy they ad- 
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vocated when out of Office, and why 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had not given to the Boers the 
free Constitution which he said they 
ought to have, and which, whether it 
was just and right to do so, would have 
secured peace without firing a shot? 
The right hon. Gentleman had com- 
mitted himself in the eyes of the coun- 
try upon both points, because he had 
not given the Boers a Constitution, and 
he had gone to war with them. It was 
only after having entered upon a war, 
and having suffered defeat, that he con- 
sented to a peace that was based upon 
terms of humiliation and disgrace. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the Committee that the Transvaal 
War is not the question before it. 

Srm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 

his remarks had reference to the Army 
expenditure and the increase of the 
Army Estimates which the House was 
asked to Vote this year; and he simply 
raised the question in answer to the 
observations of his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Durham, who placed 
the responsibility of the Transvaal War 
upon the shoulders of the late Govern- 
ment. He, for one, so long as he hada 
seat in that House, and so long as he 
could make his voice heard, would main- 
tain that it was upon the present Go- 
vernment that the whole responsibility 
of the Transvaal War rested. They 
had the power to prevent the war if they 
had been so disposed, but they delibe- 
rately created it, especially by the pro- 
mises held out and the speeches they 
had made; and it was not until they 
had been defeated that they thought 
of making peace. The peace which had 
been entered into was, he maintained, 
a peace without dignity or credit to the 
country, and without honour—nay, more, 
with dishonour—to the British flag. 
[Cries of “Oh!” and ‘ Question !’’] 
And, although hon. Members below 
the Ministerial Gangway might holloa 
‘Question! ’’ and evidently did not 
relish the remarks he was making, he 
put it to their honesty and candour to 
say if it was not the present, and not 
the late, Government who had com- 
mitted the series of grievous mistakes 
which had placed the country in its pre- 
sent humiliated position ? 

Mr. WARTON shared the indigna- 
tion of his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for West Sussex (Sir Walter 
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B. Barttelot), and trusted that hon. 
Members below the Gangway opposite 
who approved of the policy of the 
present Government, and delighted to 
hear that of their Predecessors abused, 
would listen with patience to the 
views of an honest Conservative like 
his hon. Friend. Like his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for West 
Sussex, he could scarcely find words to 
express the feeling of indignation with 
which he, in common with all English- 
men, had viewed the action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in South Africa. He 
indignantly protested against the course 
which had been pursued. The policy of 
the late Government was to give peace 
with honour to Europe. The present 
Government had already given the 
country peace with dishonour in Africa, 
and they had retired with dishonour 
from Afghanistan. In every quarter of 
the world in which it was possible for 
the influence of the Government to be 
used for mischief it had been used. He 
objected to the principle of measuring 
the policy of the country upon econo- 
mical grounds, and gauging the results 
of that policy upon such a miserably 
low standard as that of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. But, evenif they took that 
standard, they would find that at a cost 
of £6,000,000 the late Government suc- 
ceeded in staving off a European war, 
while the policy of the Liberal Party, 
when there was a similar Eastern 
complication 25 years ago, brought on 
the Crimean War, and cost, at least, 
£100,000,000. It would be thus seen 
that a spiritless policy was not always 
the most economical, and that those who 
paid the least regard to the preservation 
of the honour of the country did not, 
even when when judged by a money 
standard, gain by such a policy. He 
believed that the path of honour was 
that of true economy. We should al- 
ways be ready to fight, and then we 
should be rarely attacked; but if we 
were frightened, and were never pre- 
pared to fight, we might expect to be 
constantly attacked. It was the Mid 
Lothian speeches of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Premier which made the 
people of the Transvaal believe that 
they had been unjustly treated, and that 
stirred them into rebellion. They could 
not understand why, after the right hon. 
Gentleman came into Office, there was 
any necessity for further delay, and why 
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the right hon. Gentleman should re- 
quire a few months to enable him to 
make up his mind. They took the right 
hon. Gentleman at his word, and they 
went to war at once. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must very 
humbly, mildly, and modestly, beg the 
House to suspend its judgment upon the 
frank assertions and interesting sketches 
of history which the two hon. Members 
who have last addressed us, under the 
denomination of honest Conservatives, 
have offered to the House. If I do not 
at present reply to the statements which 
have been made, I hope it will not be 
understood that the Government, by 
their silence, subscribe either to the 
whole or any part or portion, jot or 
tittle, of the statements which have been 
made. I trust, therefore, that this 
matter may be allowed peacefully and 
quietly to stand over until the time 
comes for the discussion which the 
House has already been promised, and 
that we may be allowed to continue 
tranquilly the consideration of the 
more prosaic questions contained in the 
Budget Resolutions now before the 
House. 
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Resolution agreed to. 


(2.) Resolved, That on the first day of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-one, the 
Duties imposed by ‘The Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1880,” upon Probates of Wills 
and Letters of Administration in England and 
Ireland, and upon Inventories in Scotland, shall 
cease to be payable ; and on and after that day 
there shall be charged and paid on the affidavit 
to be required and received from the person 
applying for the Probate or Letters of Ad- 
ministration in England or Ireland, or on the 
Inventory to be exhibited and recorded in Scot- 
land, the Stamp Duties hereinafter specified 
(that is to say) : 


Where the estate and effects 
for or in respect of which 
the Probate of Letters of 
Administration is or are 
to be granted, or whereof 
the Inventory is to be ex- 
hibited and recorded, ex- 
clusive of what the de- 
ceased shall have been 
possessed of or entitled to 
as trustee, and not bene- 
ficially, shall be of the 


value of £100, and under Duty. 

£300 SC, ; : . At therateof One 
Pound for every 
full sum of £50, 
and forany frac- 


tional part of 
£50 over any 


multiple of £50 ; 
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Where such estate and 
effects be of the value of Duty. 
£300, and under £1,000 . At the rate of 
One Pound Five 
Shillings for 
every full sum 
of £50, and for 
any fractional 
part of £50 over 
any multiple of 
£50 ; 
Where such estate and 
effects shall be of the 
value of £1,000 and up- 
wards . ; ; . At the rate of 
Three Pounds 
for every full 
sum of £100, 
and for any 
fractional part 
of £100 over 
any multiple of 
£100. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“(3.) That, on and after the first day 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-one, in the case of a person dying domi- 
ciled in any part of the United Kingdom, it 
shall be lawful for the person applying for the 
Probate or Letters of Administration in Eng- 
land or Ireland, or exhibiting the Inventory in 
Scotland, to state in his Affidavit the fact of 
such domicile, and to deliver therewith or annex 
thereto a Schedule of the!Debts due from the de- 
ceased to persons resident in the United King- 
dom, and the funeral expenses; and, in that 
case, for the purpose of the charge of Duty 
on the Affidavit or Inventory, the aggregate 
amount of the debts and funeral expenses ap- 
pearing in the Schedule shall be deducted from 
the value of the estate and effects, as specified 
in the account delivered with or annexed to the 
Affidavit, or whereof the Inventory shall be 
exhibited.” 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Treasary, how 
soon the duty would have to be paid? 
Of course, under the present system, 
probate had to be taken out immediately. 
‘Was it intended to allow any length of 
time for payment in this case ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the Probate Duty would be paid 
when probate was taken out. This was 
not an additional sum to be paid. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: It is to be 
deducted from the value of the estate 
and effects ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Yes, when probate is taken out. 

Mr. GORST asked if an opportunity 
would be afforded for discussing the 
Budget Resolutions? If the Resolutions 
were all passed to-night, they would be 
reported to-morrow, and the Budget Bill 
would be brought in. Was he right in 
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understanding that there was no inten- 
tion to take the Budget Bill until after 
Easter ? 

Lorp FREDERICK OAVENDISH 
said, the second reading of the Budget 
Bill would not be taken until after 
Easter. It would be taken as soon after 
the second reading of the Land Bill as 
possible. 


Resolution agreed to. 


(4.) Resolved, That Stamp Duties at the like 
rates as are to be chargedand paid on Affidavits 
and Inventories shall be charged and paid on 
accounts delivered of the personal or moveable 
property to he included therein according to 
the value thereof : 

The personal or moveable property to be in- 
cluded in an account shall be property of the 
following descriptions, viz. :— 

(a.) Any donation mortis causé made by 
any person dying on or after the first 
day of June one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-one; 

(b.) Any property which a person dying on 
or after such day having been absolutely 
entited thereto has voluntarily cima 
or may voluntarily cause, to be trans- 
ferred to or vested in himself and any 
other person jointly, whether by disposi- 
tion or otherwise, so that the beneficial 
interest therein or in some part thereof 
= or accrues by survivorship on his 

eath to such other person ; 

(c.) Any property passing under any past 
or future voluntary settlement made by 
any person dying on or after such day 
by deed or any other instrument not tak- 
ing effect as a will whereby an interest 
for life or any other period determinable 
by reference to death is either expressly 
or implicitiy reserved to the Settlor, or 
whereby the Settlor may have reserved 
to himself the right by the exercise of 
any power to restore to himself or to 
reclaim the absolute interest in such pro- 
perty. 

(5.) Resolved, That, in respect of any Legacy, 
Residue, or Share of Residue payable out of or 
consisting of any Estate or Effects according to 
the value whereof Duty shall have been paid on 
the Affidavit or Inventory or Account, in con- 
formity with the terms of the foregoing Reso- 
lutions, the Duty at the rate of One Pound per 
centum imposed by the Act of the Fifty-fifth 
year of King George the Third, chapter one 
hundred and eighty-four, shall not be payable: 

And that, in respect of any Succession to 
Leaseholds or to other Property upon the value 
whereof Duty shall have been paid on the Affi- 
davit or Inventory or Account, in conformity 
with the terms of the foregoing Resolutions, 
the Duty at the rate of One Pound per centum 
imposed by “'The Succession Duty Act, 1853,”’ 
shall not be payable. 

(6.) Resolved, That, subject to the relief from 
Legacy Duty given by section thirteen of ‘‘ The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1880,” every 
Legacy residue or share of residue, although 
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shall be chargeable to the Duties imposed by 
the said Act of the fifty-fifth year of King 
George the Third, chapter one hundred and 
eighty-four, as modified in conformity with the 
terms of the preceding Resolution. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘(7.) That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for one year, commencing 
on the sixth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one, in respect of all Pro- 
perty, Profits, and Gains mentioned or described 
as chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-four, the following Duties of 
Income Tax (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, and 
Gains chargeable under Schedules (A), 
(C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the Duty 
of Five Pence ; 

And For every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act,— 

In England, the Duty of Two Pence 
Halfpenny ; 

In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of One Penny Three Far- 
things ; 

Subject to the provisions contained in section one 
hundred and sixty-three of the Act of the fifth 
and sixth years of Her Majesty’s reign, chapter 
thirty-five, for the exemption of persons whose 
income is less than One Hundred and Fifty 
Pounds, and in section eight of ‘‘ The Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,” for the relief 
of persons whose income is less than Four Hun- 
dred Pounds.” 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL wished 
to say a word, although he had no doubt 
he should be somewhat singular in doing 
so, in order to express the regret he felt 
at the proposal made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury tu reduce the Income Tax. The 
6d. at which it stood now was a good 
round sum, much better calculable than 
5d. In addition to that, for other rea- 
sons he regretted, although he had 
no greater fondness for paying taxes 
than other people, that it had been 
reduced. He thought they ought to 
be just before they were generous, 
and that they should pay their debts 
before they took steps for diminish- 
ing taxation. He made these observa- 
tions more especially in reference to the 
cost of the Afghan War. A few days 
ago he had expressed his regret that the 
£3,000,000 which were to be paid by 
this country towards the cost of that 
war were not paid right off. Instead of 
spreading the payment over six years, 





not of an amount or value of Twenty Pounds, 


it would be more befitting the dignity 
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of the nation to pay off the whole sum at 
once. He certainly hoped that the other 
part of the payment—the £2,000,000— 
would be more seemingly provided for. 
He was very much astonished to find, 
and he had heard it with great regret, 
that the payment of this sum of 
£2,000,000 was to be extended, by 
some arrangement which he understood 
to have been made, over a period of 27 
years, of which 25 years had still to 
come, so that the final instalment would 
not be paid until the year 1906. He 
thought that was an arrangement very 
much to be deprecated. We were owing 
the money to a comparatively poor 
country—India—and if it was right that 
we should pay it at all, we ought to put 
our hands in our pockets and pay the 
whole of it at once. The noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Treasury shook his 
head. He (Sir George Campbell) should 
be glad to find that he was mistaken; but 
he had certainly understood the state- 
ment to be that the money was to be 
paid by an Annuity extending to the 
year 1906. 

Lorpv FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the sum of £2,000,000 referred to 
by his hon. Friend was advanced to the 
Indian Government two years ago upon 
Consols, and it was proposed to pay off 
those Consols by Terminable Annuities 
extending over 25 years. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
quite understood that ; but if the money 
was to be paid off in a shape that would 
spread it over 27 years, his argument 
was just the same. Hon. Members 
seemed to suppose the other day that he 
was only speaking in a jocular manner 
when he said he was sorry that the cost 
of the war in Afghanistan had not been 
laid on the country in a lump sum. 
He certainly was joking when he said 
that he thought the Conservatives, who 
had brought about the war, should bear 
the whole of the burden of payment. It 
was, however, a joke that was suggested 
by an hon. Member in reference to an- 
other part of his argument ; but he was 
never more serions in his life than when 
he said that it would be better for the 
country that the expense of any war 
should be paid on the nail out of Income, 
and not borrowed or spread over a series 
of years. According to the explanation 
of the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury, it appeared to be quite true 
that the payment of the £2,000,000 ad- 
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vanced to India two years ago was to be 
spread over 27 years, instead of being 
paid by the present generation. It 
seemed to him that the people who made 
wars—not only small wars, but even 
large wars—should pay for them. Above 
all, the people who should be called 
upon to pay for them were those who 
paid the Income Tax. He would like 
it to be made part of the Constitution 
of the country that when a war was 
entered into the funds raised for the 
purpose of carrying it on should be 
paid for, and mostly, out of the Pro- 
perty and Income of the country by 
the class who made the wars, and who, 
in most cases, if they were so dis- 
posed, could prevent them. An arrange- 
ment for raising loans, and spreading 
them over a long series of years, had a 
tendency to cabs wars rather popular 
than otherwise. The people of the coun- 
try who embarked in these wars were 
not made to feel the burden properly, 
and to wince under it; while there 
was a considerable class of persons, 
especially in the City of London—finan- 
ciers, contractors, shipowners, and others 
—who profited, and profited largely, 
by the expense of a war. There- 
fore, it seemed to him that when the 
payment of the cost of a war was 
made easy, and the profit was made 
large to the financiers, there was a cer- 
tain inducement and temptation held 
out to the country to indulge in wars; 
whereas, if the whole cost was paid on 
the nail, out of the taxes on the income 
and property of the country, people would 
be very chary of entering into them. 
Under these circumstances, he had cer- 
tainly thought that the penny which it 
was proposed to take off the Income Tax 
might, at least, have been rendered 
available for the expenses of the war in 
Afghanistan. A sum of £1,400,000 or 
£1,500,000, added to the £600,000 al- 
ready provided, would have made a 
good round sum of £2,000,000, and by 
next year, at farthest, we might have 
paid off the cost of the Afghan War, 
without adding to the taxation of 
the country or reducing it. We might 
then have been able to sit down with 
comparatively easy consciences—which 
would certainly not be the case with 
him—so long as the payment of the 
money was to be spread over so many 
years. 
Resolution agreed to. 
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649 Army Discipline and 
(8.) Resolved, That, in lieu of the Duties of 
Customs on Beer and Ale, there shall be charged 
and paid the Duties following (that is to say): 
Upon every thirty-six gallons of beer of 
the descriptions called Mum, Spruce, or 
Black Beer— 
Where the Worts thereof were 
before fermentation of a spe- 
cific gravity, £8. d. 
Not exceeding one thou- 
sand two hundred and 


fifteen degrees . ot 9 
Exceeding one thousand 

two hundred and fifteen 

degrees. J .110 6 


Upon. every thirty-six gallons of 
Beer of any other description— 
Where the Worts thereof were 
before fermentation of a spe- 
cific gravity of one thousand 

and fifty-seven degrees .0 6 6 

And so in proportion for any difference in 


gravity. 

And there‘shall be allowed and paid in 
respect of all Beer imported into and subse- 
quently exported from Great Britian or Ireland 
as merchandise, or shipped for use as ship's 
stores, or brought into Great Britian or Ireland 
and subsequently removed to the Isle of Man, 
the Drawback allowed under Section Thirty-six 
of ‘The Inland Revenue Act, 1880,’’ upon the 
exportation of Beer brewed in the United 
Kingdom. 

(9.) Resolved, That, on and after the 
first day of October, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one, there shall be 
granted and paid to the use of Her 
Majesty, on a Licence to be taken out 
annually by a Brewer other than a 
Brewer for sale, who shall be the occu- 
pier of a house of an annual value 
exceeding £10, and not exceeding £15, £ s. d. 
the Duty of. . ; - ; -0 9 0 

(10.) Resolved, That, in lieu of the Duties of 
Customs on Spirits or Strong Waters, and of 
the Duties of Excise on Spirits manufactured or 
distilled, in the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, 
Alderney, and Sark respectively, and imported 
into the United Kingdom, there shall be charged 
and paid the Duties of Customs follows (that is 
to say) : 

Upon every gallon computed at 

proof of Spirits of any descrip- 

tion (except Perfumed Spirits), 

including Naphtha or Methy- 

lated Alcohol, purified so as to 

be potable, and mixtures and £ s. d. 

preparations containing Spirits 010 4 
Upon every gallon of Perfumed 

Spirits . F } ? 4016.6 
And so in proportion for any less quantity. 

That where a person importing Liqueurs, 
Cordials, or other preparations containing Spirits 
in bottle, may have entered the same in such a 
manner as to indicate that the strength is not to 
be tested, Duty shall be charged and paid at 
the rates following (that is to say) : P ‘ 

& d. 


Upon every gallon thereof . 7014 0 
And so in proportion for any less quantity. 
And that the allowance of Three Pence per 
Gallon payable to any Licensed Rectifier or 
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Compounder under section four of the Act of 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth years of 
Her Majesty’s reign, chapter one hundred and 
twenty-nine, or section twelve of the Act of the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth years of Her 
Majesty’s reign, chapter ninety-cight, shall be 
increased to Four Pence per Gallon. 

(11.) Resolved, That, on and after the first day 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
one, in lieu of the Duty now payable in Great 
Britain on Plate of Silver made or wrought in 
Great Britain which shall or ought to be touched, 
assayed, or marked in Great Britain, and in 
Ireland on Plate of Silver made or wrought in 
Ireland, there shall be charged and paid for 
every Ounce of such Plate, and so in propor- 
tion for any greater or less quantity, the Duty 
of . . : , . ‘ ‘ . 1s. 3d. 

And, on and after the first day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-two, and 
the first day of June in each of the four suc- 
ceeding years, the Duty shall be reduced by the 
amount of Three Pence, until the whole Duty is 
at an end. 

(12.) Resolved, That, on and after the first day 
of June, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
one, in lieu of the Duty of Customs on Plate of 
Silver, Gilt or Ungilt, there shall be charged 
the Duty following (that is to say) : 

Plate, viz. : 
Of Silver, Gilt or Ungilt, the 
ounce troy . : . - Is. 3d. 

And on and after the first day of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-two, and the 
first day of June in each of the four succeeding 
years, the Duty shall be reduced by the amount 
of Three Pence until the whole Duty is at an 
end. 

(13.) Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
the Law relating to the Inland Revenue and 
the Customs. 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
(ANNUAL) BILL.—[Brtz 123.] 
(Mr. Secretary Childers, the Judge Advocate 
General, Mr. Trevelyan.) 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Mr. CHILDERS explained that when 
this Bill was in Committee on Thursday 
last, a very long discussion took place 
upon the 4th clause, which provided that 
the summary punishment to be substi- 
tuted for flogging should be regulated 
by rules made from time to time by one 
of Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State. He then promised to introduce 
words into the clause which should limit 
in a general way the character of the 
summary punishments to be inflicted. 
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In fulfilment of that promise, he pro- 
posed to insert words in the Bill which 
should limit the summary punishments 
of personal restraint or hard labour, re- 
taining the other provisos. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” —( Mr. Childers.) 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Clause 1 (Short title). 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON moved 
to amend Clause 1, by inserting in line 
25, before the word ‘‘ Act,’ the word 
‘‘ Amendment,” and for the reason that 
the Act was an Act which amended other 
Acts relative to the discipline of the 
Army, and consequently required the 
word ‘‘Amendment’”’ to make the Act 
intelligible. 

Mr. MONK asked if it was right for 
such an Amendment to be moved, con- 
sidering that the Act was an annual 
one? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that was a ques- 
tion for the House to determine rather 
than the Chair. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 25, after the word “annual,” 
to insert the words “and amendment.’’—(Sir 
Alexander Gordon.) 


Mr. CHILDERS thought it would be 
unwise to in any way depart in this 
respect from the lines of the old Mutiny 
Act, which, like the present Bill, was 
always an annual measure. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Clause 3 (Prices in respect of billeting. 
42 § 43 Vict. c. 33). 

GrenERAL BURNABY said, that on the 
second reading of the Bill he had called 
attention to the inadequate remuneration 
allowed to innkeepers and others for the 
accommodation of soldiers on the march. 
The Schedule to the 3rd clause was to 
the effect that there should be paid to 
the keeper of a victualling-house for the 
accommodation afforded by him, in pur- 
suance of the Army Discipline Regula- 
tion Act of 1879, the prices specified. 
Now, what were the prices? Lodging 
and attendance for a soldier 24d., and 
with the use of a fire 1}d., making 4d. 
per day—a sum that was perfectly ridi- 
culous. A hot meal was to be supplied 
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for 134d. How would anybody like to 
supply at that price 1} 1b. of meat, 1 lb. 
of bread, 1 lb. of potatoes or other vege- 
tables, and 2 pints of small beer, vine- 
gar, pepper, salt, &c., for that amount ? 
He also thought no publican could afford 
to supply 101bs. of oats, 12 Ibs. ofhay and 
8 lbs. of straw, for 1s. 9d.; and, there- 
fore, he would suggest that the allow- 
ance should be 2s. Again, officers’ 
lodging and attendance were put down 
at 2s. a-night. That, again, was too 
little, and he would suggest it should 
be 3s. 6d. He could not move the in- 
sertion of higher figures ; but, in order 
to have these charges more equitably 
settled, he would move the omission of 
Clause 3 and the Schedule connected 
with it. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 3.—( General Burnaby.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That Clause 3 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Masor O’BEIRNE said, he should 
oppose the Amendment. 

Mr. CHILDERS could not accept 
the proposal of the hon. and gallant 
Member. There was no Notice on the 
Paper, and the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber had the whole of Thursday and 
Friday to give Notice if he had wished. 
If due Notice had been given, he (Mr. 
Childers) might have defended each of 
the items which had been criticized. He 
would, however, remind the House that 
the whole subject was fully discussed a 
few years ago, when the rates of allow- 
ance now in existence, and which were 
far in excess, in some cases, of the 
former rates, were decided upon. He 
must, therefore, ask the House to allow 
Clause 3 to remain part of the Bill. 






Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 164; Noes 
47: Majority 117.—(Div. List, No. 178.) 


Clause 4 (Summary punishment). 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that in fulfil- 
ment of the undertaking to which he 
had referred, he proposed the insertion 
of the following words, to limit the cha- 
racter of the summary punishment :— 

“ And such summary punishment shall be of 
the character of personal restraint or of hard 
labour.” 
This was, word for word, the engage- 
ment he gave to the House, and to it he 
would adhere. 
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Viscount EMLYN said, he was rather 
astonished at the aggressive tone of the 
right hon. Gentleman, who appeared to 
think he had carried out his engagement 
and that others had not. Last Thurs- 
day the right hon. Gentleman said he 
would make inquiries and see what could 
be done in the way of inserting words 
of a restrictive character in the clause. 
But for that promise he would have 
divided the House. But the words pro- 
posed to be introduced meant absolutely 
nothing. They were that the punish- 
ment ‘shall be of the character of per- 
sonal restraint or of hard labour.” If 
they were left out, what punishment 
could be inflicted that would be impos- 
sible if they were retained? He had 
expected words which would make some 
change in the Bill. What he objected 
to was that punishment should be so far 
in the hands of the Secretary of State 
that the soldier should be made the sub- 
ject of experiments. In spite of the 
words, and with the words, this would 
be possible. The reason was that the 
question had been made a Party cry at 
the elections. Candidates had pledged 
themselves to abolish flogging. He 
should like to ask those hon. Gentlemen 
whether they told both sides of the story 
to the people they were addressing ? 
Did they tell those whom they hoped 
would be their constituents that if 
flogging were abolished under certain 
conditions there would be nothing to 
replace it but the punishment of death ? 
Did they tell them how many sol- 
diers were shot in the Franco-Ger- 
man War? He protested strongly 
against questions affecting the discipline 
of the Army being made use of as Party 
cries. How would it be possible to 
carry out the new rules in some of the 
wars we were compelled to undertake ? 
In the Ashantee War our chief means 
of conveyance were the heads of coolies, 
and there were few horses to which 
offenders could be tied. Nor could an 
offender have been required to carry a 
greater burden than was carried by 
most of the soldiers. In the last Chinese 
War, also, coolies took the place of carts 
and horses, and it would have been im- 
possible for these rules to have been 
carried out. These two cases showed 
the difficulty there would be in carrying 
out the rules in the different parts of the 
world in which the English soldier was 
called upon to serve. A very grave 
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principle was involved ; but the change 

roposed satisfied a Party cry, which 
orced the Government to do away with 
the punishment of flogging without, as 
they understood, the sanction of the 
highest military authorities. The Go- 
vernment were bound to tell the House 
what they intended to put in the place 
of flogging ; and, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War 
did not tell them, he should say it was 
because he could not. There was one 
other question to be considered, and that 
was the position in which a commanding 
officer would, in time of war, be placed 
by the action the Government were now 
taking. In certain positions he would 
find it impossible to carry out those rules 
and regulations. What, then, was he 
to do? They were taking out of his 
hand the only weapon he could weild, 
and leaving him in a position in which 
he could only inflict the alternative 
punishment of death. In conclusion, as 
a protest against that course of proceed- 
ing, he begged to move the omission of 
the words, ‘‘rules being made from time 
to time by one of Her Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State,” and the insertion 
in their place of the words ‘‘ the provi- 
sions of this Act.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 25, to leave out the words 
“rules to be made from time to time by one of 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State,’’ 
in order to insert the words “the provisions of 
this Act.””—( Viscount Emlyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
that he did not rise to oppose the aboli- 
tion of corporal puishment, for, as an 
independent Member of Parliament, he 
had never voted for flogging, except on 
one occasion in 1867, and he confessed 
he then did so, not upon the merits, but 
as a protest against the unprincipled 
conduct of the then Leaders of the Op- 
position, who, to embarrass the Govern- 
ment of the day and in violation of all 
their antecedents, had supported the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Rochester. 
He quite saw the advantage of getting 
rid of this question from a political 
point of view, because at every contested 
election there were always amongt the 
co-called Liberal Party unscrupulous in- 
dividuals, who, when other means failed, 
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invariably raised against the Conserva- 
tive candidate the well-known cry of 
‘‘Where is the Cat?” But, as they 
were now about to close this old dread 
of strife, he desired to examine the 
reasons urged by the Judge Advocate 
General, to} see whether they afforded 
any substantial grounds for the change 
proposed. Now, the first reason assigned 
by the right hon. Gentleman was that 
this punishment deterred the best class 
of men from entering the Army; but 
then he immediately proceeded to cut 
the ground from under his own feet and 
to disprove the proposition upon his own 
showing, for he cited official figures to 
the effect that, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of the punishment, the ratio of 
men of this class enlisting had been 
steadily rising—that was, from 76 per 
1,000 in 1860 to 137 per 1,000 in 1878, 
and to 567 per 1,000 in 1880. These 
statistics absolutely established that the 
alleged deterrent effect of corporal pun- 
ishment rested on no solid foundation. 
Then it seemed, after all, thatthe Judge 
Advocate General was not a total aboli- 
tionist, for his second reason was, that 
while he thought flogging was the most 
appropriate punishment for drunken- 
ness, yet that plea for its retention 
was removed by the provisions of the 
Act of 1879, limiting flogging to an 
alternative for punishment by death. 
But the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
totally to have forgotten that the con- 
cession by the late Secretary of State for 
War, in July, 1879, making flogging 
an alternative for punishment by death 
only, followed not only both in detail and 
principle the suggestion of the present 
Secretary of State for India; and it 
seemed inconsistent in the highest de- 
gree that the abolition of the punish- 
ment in cases of drunkenness, to which 
all parties agreed last year, should now 
be set up as a ground for the total aboli- 
tion at the present time. But he (Mr. 
C. Bentinck) would like to ask, if this 
punishment was so barbarous and ob- 
jectionable, why had the Party opposite 
not abolished it during their long tenure 
of power? Why, during a period of 
13 years from 1867, had they made no 
Motion on the subject? Why had the 
Committee of 1879 on Army Discipline, 
over which the Home Secretary had 
—— with the sole exception of the 

on. Member for Hackney, now on the 
Treasury Bench, sanctioned the reten- 
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tion of flogging in the scale of punish- 
ments? Why did the Home Secretary 
himself, in the subsequent Session, vigor- 
ously defend flogging as the only alter- 
native for death? And why did the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
surrender in 1880 all his convictions, 
both public and private, simply because 
the President of the Board of Trade re- 
belled against him,.and referred to him 
as the late Leader of the Liberal Party? 
The answers to these Questions were 
clear enough; and he (Mr. C. Bentinck) 
thought it would have been more to the 
credit of the Government if the Judge 
Advocate General and the Secretary of 
State for War had shown true candour, 
and confessed that their present policy 
was founded not upon right and reason, 
but simply upon political urgency. He 
(Mr. C. Bentinck) was decidedly opposed 
to the proposed substituted punishments. 
He believed thém to be more barbarous 
and cruel than flogging, and so entirely 
against military opinion that they never 
could be carried out. For his own part, 
he could not conceive why the present 
Administration should require any war 
punishment at all. They were eminently 
apeace-at-all-price Government, asshown 
by their late capitulation to the Boers; 
and they might as well try the effect 
for a year or two of Army punishments 
as they stood, rather than subject our 
soldiers to infinite degradation. He 
should support, for these reasons, the 
Amendment of his noble Friend. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought he 
need not deal at length with the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, who said he had long 
opposed flogging, though he once voted 
for it when it was opposed by some 
Members now sitting on that side of 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have forgotten that he him- 
self, as Judge Advocate General, had 
passed an Act under which the punish- 
ment of flogging was to be inflicted in 
cases where the offender was liable to 
be shot. The right hon. Gentleman 
now practically said that a person guilty 
of drunkenness on the line of march 
ought not to be punished at all. [Mr. 
OavenpisH Bentinck : I never said any- 
thing of the kind.] He was in the recol- 
lection of the House, and he certainly un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that he would abolish flogging, and sub- 
stitue for it nothing at all. If the right 
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hon. Gentleman objected to the punish- 
ment of flogging, and also to the sum- 
mary punishment which the Government 
proposed to substitute, he must desire 
that the offender should either be shot 
or escape without any punishment what- 
ever. The noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Emlyn) appeared to think he 
had suffered some injustice at his (Mr. 
Childers’s) hands, when he deprecated 
the renewal of the Motion which the 
noble Viscount withdrew on the previous 
occasion. But what were the facts? 
On Monday last there had been a full 
discussion, lasting some hours, upon the 
second reading of the Bill to which the 
noble Viscount moved the same Amend- 
ment. At the end of the discussion a 
suggestion was made and concurred 
in by his right hon. and gallant 
Friend and Predecessor (Colonel Stan- 
ley), and on the strength of it the noble 
Viscount withdrew his Amendment. He 
(Mr. Childers) agreed that the general 
nature of the punishments which the 
Secretary of State for War might be 
enabled to embody in the rules should 
be stated in the body of and Bill, and at 
the same time he indicated and read to 
the House the very words now proposed 
as expressing the general nature of 
these summary punishments. It had 
been indicated, not as a probability, but 
as a possibility, that without some words 
punishments might be designed in the 
nature of torture, and it was arranged 
to introduce those words into the clause, 
and that the rules to be made by the 
Secretary of State for War should be 
laid upon the Table of the House. Ac- 
cordingly, following the words of the 
Act of 1879, a clause was then and 
there introduced requiring that all rules 
framed under the present Bill should be 
laid before Parliament, and the definition 
of the general nature of the punish- 
ments was to be inserted to-day. The 
proposal having been made by him in 
perfect good faith, and, as he thought, 
accepted by the House, he trusted the 
House would not adopt the Motion of 
the noble Viscount. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
the question before the House was un- 
doubtedly one of very great difficulty. For 
agreatmany years there had existed in the 
House a widely spread feeling against the 
infliction of corporal punishment, and as 
far as the feelings of successive Houses 
of Commons were concerned, no doubt, 
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at any time that might be named during 
the last 10 or 20 years there would have 
been a desire to do away with that 
punishment, had it not been that succes- 
sive Governments, who felt themselves 
responsible for maintaining discipline in 
the Army, had deemed it necessary that 
the power of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment should be retained. He had in 
mind various changes and modifications 
with reference to corporal punishment 
which had been made from time to time 
in deference to the wishes expressed by 
Members of Parliament ; but it had been 
felt all through that there ought to be 
the ultima ratio of corporal punishment 
in the case of armies empioyed in the 
field. Very great difficulties had always 
been suggested by those responsible for 
the discipline of the Army under those 
circumstances, in the event of corporal 
punishment being done away with. The 
question was again raised in the year 
before last, and very strong opinions 
were expressed by some noble Lords and 
right hon. Gentlemen now in Office that 
the time had come when corporal punish- 
ment might altogether be abolished ; and 
last year the Secretary of State for War 
intimated to the House that it would 
be necessary to provide some method 
whereby this could be carried out. That 
was a great step for the House of Com- 
mons to take; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said at the time that the question 
was one of very considerable difficulty ; 
that although he felt, as others had felt, 
great objection to continuing this pun- 
ishment, yet, in the position which he 
then occupied, if would be extremely diffi- 
cult to abolish the punishment without 
substituting something else for it, and 
he gave the House to understand that 
the subject was one which would occupy 
his attention; and he hoped, not last 
year, but this year, to make a proposal 
to the House which would afford an 
effectual substitute for that punishment. 
Well, hon. Members on that side of the 
House, of course, thought he had taken 
a very difficult task in hand. There 
was no doubt that the power of inflict- 
ing corporal punishment, however rarely 
that punishment might be inflicted, was 
one of great force and of very great 
efficiency in the hands of a commanding 
officer; and he and others on that side 
of the House had felt that it would be 
extremely difficult to find as a substitute 
any punishment which would comprise 
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all the advantages which a commanding 
officer derived from having the power 
of inflicting corporal punishment, and 
which at the same time would be 
tolerable in the eyes of all persons who 
desired to maintain discipline in the 
Army without inflicting any excessive 
punishment, or anything in the nature 
of torture on the British soldier. When 
the question was raised two years ago, 
it was always said that, if flogging was 
got rid of, the punishments in use in 
Continental Armies would have to be 
adopted. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite gave the House to understand 
last year that he would devote himself, 
with the assistance of his military ad- 
visers, to the solution of this question. 
Well, what was the solution which he 
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should say what the punishments should 
be. His noble Friend wished some con- 
ditions to be laid down which would 
bind and regulate the action of the 
authorities, and that, he thought, was 
a very reasonable proposal. No one 
would desire to retain the punishment of 
flogging for*a moment longer than it 
was absolutely necessary, nor to encou- 
rage the military authorities to use their 
power tyrannically. The matter, how- 
ever, must be considered with reference 
to the possibility of wars occurring in 
the future, as they had in the past; and 
one line or other ought to be taken— 
either to trust the military authorities, 
or to contrive Regulations to be laid 
upon the Table of the House. But they 
were doing now neither one thing nor 





had found? It was that flogging should 
be done away with, and that the House | 
of Commons should allow the Secretary | 
of State for War to make rules for | 
punishment of any kind whatever. But 

that was no solution, and no substitute | 
at all, and his noble Friend behind him 
(Viscount Emlyn) said—‘‘If you are 
really going to do away with flogging, 
and substitute some other punishment, 
and if that is not to be done on the 
responsibility of officers answerable for 
military discipline, but on the responsi- 
bility of civilians in the House of Com- 
mons, at all events, let the House of 
Commons say what it wishes.” Either | 
let Parliament say it trusted the matter | 
entirely to the military authorities, or | 
let it take it into its own hands. 





They | 
might say that they would trust the 
matter entirely to the military autho- 
rities. It was known that, under the 
pressure of public opinion, subject, as 
everything was, to the criticism of the 
Press, in Parliament, and elsewhere, 
there was no possibility now of those 
terrible applications of particular punish- 
ments which they had heard of in times 
past. They might say they would leave 
all these matters in the hands of the 
executive officers or commanding officers; 
or, on the other hand, they might take 
a different line, and say—‘‘ No, we will 
not trust those officers; we do not think 
this is a case in which they ought to 
exercise their discretion, and, under 
those circumstances, we, the House of | 
Commons representing the people of the 
country, step in and say you shall not 
inflict these punishments.” In that 
case, he thought the House of Commons 
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the other, and, therefore, he ventured to 
say that the course taken by his noble 
Friend was a very reasonable one. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it appeared 
to him that the House was likely to 
lapse into a dangerous course with re- 
ference to this question. It would be 
remembered that our Army was an 
Army of volunteers employed, when the 
country was not at war, within the 
United Kingdom in the preservation of 
peace. Hitherto the punishments to 
which the soldier was subject had been 
enacted by Parliament—the same autho- 
rity under which punishments were in- 
flicted upon civilians and other classes 
in the country. They were to change 
the authority under which these punish- 
ments were to beinflicted. He admitted 
that in minor matters a discretion had 
been intrusted to officers as to the nature 
and extent of punishments; but they 
were now dealing with punishments 
which were to be substituted in some 
cases for capital punishment, and which 
were, in all cases, for offences which en- 
tailed the next punishment in severity to 
capital punishment, and he thought it 
would produce a very uneasy feeling 
among our soldiers — who were also 
citizens—when they found that the sub- 
stitutes for these severe punishments had 
not been defined by Parliament; but had, 
if not their origin, their nature and ex- 
tent, in the discretion of some officers, 
whether of the Government or the 
Army it mattered not. The intention of 
punishment in the Army was to pre- 
vent insubordination, and he very much 
doubted whether, in thus changing the 
origin and direction of punishment— 
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taking it from Parliament and placing it 
in the hands of an officer—he cared not 
whether the Secretary of State for War, 
the Commander-in-Chief, or a colonel— 
they would not arouse a feeling which 
was common to all Englishmen—whether 
they were civilians or whether they were 
soldiers — that they were subject to a 
severe infliction not directly authorized 
by Parliament, and, therefore, to which 
they were not bound to submit with the 
same willingness or unrepining, or the 
same absence of revengeful feeling, with 
which the discipline of the Army had 
hitherto been accepted by the soldiers. 
This was a serious matter, and he felt 
strongly with the noble Viscount who 
proposed the Amendment on the broad 
ground he was now stating—that they 
were dealing with an army of free citizens, 
who would expect that if they were to be 
severely punished, the manner, and the 
nature, and origin of that punishment 
should be the same for them as it was 
for every other class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER thought 
that up to this moment the hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
had been civilians; and now, perhaps, the 
House would allow him, an old soldier, 
to say a few words on the subject. He 
wished to make a few observations, be- 
cause the other night, when he had an 
opportunity of speaking in connection 
with these new rules, it was after the Se- 
cretary of State for War had spoken, and 
no opportunity had been since afforded 
to the right hon. Gentleman of answering 
hisremarks. Hisremarks on that occa- 
sion had{not'been answered{up to the pre- 
sent moment; therefore, with the per- 
mission of the House, he would repeat 
what he had said on the former occasion. 
In the new rules it was said that an 
offender might be attached to a horse 
which was to proceed onward at a walk- 
ing pace. Well, every hon. Gentleman 
who had been in the Service knew that 
in an enemy’s country, and when the 
enemy was near, horses had to proceed, 
very often, at other than a walking pace. 
Sometimes the enemy appeared when a 
convoy, or a brigade, or simply a troop 
of cavalry was passing through the 
country, and it should be taken into 
consideration by the authorities what 
was to be done in suchacase. The trot 
was very often sounded, and the cavalry 
had to respond. In such a case there 
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might be an unfortunate offender at- 
tached to the stirrup, probably, of a 
trooper--what was to become of that 
offender? Was he to be unleashed and 
cut off, and left to the mercy of the 
enemy; or was the whole troop to be 
halted in order that some provision might 
be made for him? He would not go 
into the flowery eloquence that had 
come from the other side in allusion 
to Mazeppa, because he did not believe 
it was proposed to tie the offender to 
the back of the horse, as he understood 
Mazeppa was bound. The offender, he 
presumed, was to walk by the side of the 
horse. There was another point to which 
he had alluded, but which allusion on 
his part had never yet been answered. 
In the new rules it was said that the 
offender might be attached to a cart or 
waggon ; and he had asked what steps 
were to be taken, after a man had been 
attached to a cart or waggon, to make 
him proceed after the waggon. No doubt 
they could tie a man to a waggon, but 
they could not force him to walk; just 
as, according to the old saying, one man 
could take a horse to the water, but 20 
could not make him drink. If they had 
to deal with arusty and crusty old soldier 
who did not care to walk, he might throw 
himself down and take some steps that 
might prevent his being dragged after 
the cart, because the medical authority 
would be brought in immediately some 
injury was done to the man. If the 
offender was dragged over a few stones, 
and received a few scratches, no doubt 
he would be detached from the waggon 
and placed inside it. Unfortunately, 
there were some lingerers and skulkers 
in the Army, and these might prefer 
riding in a waggon to being attached to 
it, and being obliged to proceed at a 
walking pace behind it. Then, again, 
with regard to these rules, he was ac- 
quainted with the history of the American 
War, and he could not help thinking 
that some of them had been copied from 
the punishments inflicted in the Ameri- 
can Army. There was a great outcry 
during that war against the barbarous 
customs instituted by the officers. Men 
were tied to trees, they were tied to 
waggons, and left there in the burning 
sun for many hours, and the flies and 
some horrible descriptions of insects and 
animals attacked them. He would put it 
tothe House whether the proposed system 
was not a most barbarous system of pun- 
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ishment ? If they would look back, they 
would remember that certain changes 
had been made in the regulations for 
 ermpent civilians, offenders having 

een manacled under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, and, to some extent, tor- 
tured. He believed, and the House 
would bear him out, that a great cry 
had been raised about the marching of 
seven or eight prisoners, manacled to- 
gether, from a police station to a railway 
station. Surely, then, if a cry was raised 
against marching civilians through a 
town manacled, there was every prospect 
of a much louder cry being raised against 
the dragging through a town of soldiers 
wearing the Queen’s uniform, at a cart 
tail, in chains and fetters. It was not 
now the civilians, but the soldiers, who 
were asked to endure this punishment ; 
and he thought those hon. Members who 
belonged tothe Military Profession should 
stand up for the Service in which they 
had spent so many years, and raise a 
cry against allowing soldiers to be sub- 
jected to this punishment, which, in his 
opinion, was far worse than any corporal 
punishment to which they had had to 
submit for many years past. He would 
go further than this. During the past 
few days—since this matter had been 
brought before the House—he had had 
many opportunities of consulting mili- 
tary friends and old brother officers, and 
many of them had informed him that 
during the late war—which, unfortu- 
nately, we had had to pay for—these 
new rules could not possibly have been 
adopted with any advantage. The ge- 
neral officers who had commanded in the 
campaigns which we had latety passed 
through were strongly against the rules. 
He was not, for one moment, going back 
to the old question of flogging, because 
there could be no doubt that that punish- 
ment had passed away—the House of 
Commons had decided it before this year 
—but he would say this, that if discipline 
was to be maintained in an army in the 
field it ought not to be left to rules 
framed by the Secretary of State for 
War; but the military authorities in the 
field, should have, to a certain extent, the 
regulation of the punishments to be in- 
flicted, because, as he had said before, 
there were many men—the lingerers and 
skulkers—who would take advantage of 
the rules unless the officers had power 
to prevent them. These men would 
prefer to ride in waggons to marching 
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with their comrades who were honestly 
doing their duty. When they arrived 
in camp there could be no doubt that 
such men would prefer being manacled, 
and lying down, probably on a heap of 
straw, whilst the good soldiers who had 
performed their march turned out for 
many hours during the night on guard 
or picket duty in face of theenemy. In 
the opinion of many military men these 
rules would be most detrimental to the 
discipline of the Armyin the field. During 
the late Zulu campaign the soldiers who 
were prisoners, and who were actually 
under sentence of imprisonment, were 
made to march with their rifles and 
ammunition during the day in order that 
they might, if occasion required, take 
their part in fighting for their country, 
and in defending themselves and their 
comrades. But now, according to these 
rules, the man who had disgraced him- 
self, the man who was looked down upon 
by his comrades, was to be so treated 
that he was not to carry his rifle, nor 
ammunition, nor to fight for himself, nor 
to defend his regiment—he was to be 
sent walking behind a waggon, or placed 
comfortably in it, whilst the good and 
well-behaved soldiers were fighting for 
him. e 
Carratn PRICE rose to move the ad- 
journment of the debate. He did so 
to give the Government an opportunity 
of considering what answer they were 
going to give to the arguments which 
had been advanced to-night, because, up 
to the present moment, he had not heard 
one single word in answer to those argu- 
ments. They had heard nothing about 
the punishment the Government pro- 
posed to inflict upon offending soldiers 
in such events as the marches which had 
been referred to—the marches through 
Ashanteeand Zululand—nor had theyhad 
a word from Her Majesty’s Ministers as 
to their reason for not scheduling these 
punishments in the Act. In common 
honesty, considering what had occurred 
in the House within the last two years, 
considering the way the Conservatives 
had been vilified for the acts which had 
led to the proposed change, it was due 
to the House and to the country that the 
Government should lay before them in 
the Act exactly what punishments they 
were going to substitute for flogging. 
He would suggest another thing, and 
put it in the form of a question to the 
Secretary of State for War. Would the 
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right hon. Gentleman follow the precedent 
set not long ago in the case of the “‘ cat,”’ 
and place in the Library of the House of 
Commons, or some other suitable place, 
a drawing of a British soldier tied to the 
tail of a cart? He should like, also, to 
ask whether a British soldier in that 
position was to be in his uniform? To 
his mind, the punishment the right hon. 
Gentleman now proposed was a far more 
degrading one than that of flogging. 
He had always been opposed to the 
latter punishment. He had lifted up his 
voice against it, and had voted against 
his own Party long before the political 
opponents of himself and his Friends had 
found out a Party advantage was to be 
gained by raising the flogging question 
as a cry against the Conservatives. His 
reason for voting for a considerable 
modification of that punishment was 
chiefly on account of the brutality of 
the punishment; but, in the second 
place, he was actuated by a sense of the 
degradation of the system, and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite mostly took the same 
line, opposing flogging not so much on 
account of the pain inflicted on the culprit 
as of the degradation he endured. But 
he contended it would be infinitely more 
degrading to tie a man in his uniform to 
the tail of a cart and march him through 
the country, before the public, disgracing 
him, perhaps, before the very eyes of 
his own wife and children. Why, in the 
case of flogging, it was inflicted where 
the outside public could not see it! On 
this point he challenged contradiction. 
The punishment was infinitely more de- 
grading; therefore, he wished to see a 
sketch or drawing of it placed in some 
public place, where it could be seen 
by everyone. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would remember—it was unnecessary 
for him to remind them—of the manner 
in whichthe punishment of the ‘‘cat”’ was 
paraded all over the country. In every 
constituency where there was a Con- 
servative candidate during the late Elec- 
tion there was to be seen an illustration 
or a lying placard posted on the walls ; 
and he could now promise the Minis- 
terial Party that at the next General 
Election, in every borough and county, 
there would be seen carts going about 
with the Liberal colours, having men 
in soldiers’ uniform tied to their tails. 
[‘‘Oh!”] Hon. Gentlemen might say 


“Oh!” but this was the way they treated 
the Conservatives at the last General 
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Election, and, in return, they must ex- 
pect to be treated in asimilar way them- 
selves. He had only one more word to 
say—for he knew the subject was very 
distasteful to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
He wished to put one more question. 
He had intended to move an Amend- 
ment to the Bill, but had not had an 
opportunity of doing so, and he would 
therefore content himself with putting a 
question to the Secretary of State for 
War—the matter being one on which 
the House and the country ought to 
have certain information. It was this. 
When this punishment was carried out 
of tying a soldier to the tail of a cart, 
would the right hon. Gentleman assure 
them that such cart should in no case be 
a water cart or a manure cart ? 

Mr. GORST said, he rose to second 
the Motion for the adjournment. He 
thought he could tell the House an in- 
teresting fact which he thought they 
would like to know, and which threw a 
good deal of light upon the reticence of 
Her Majesty’s Government throughout 
this debate. The question raised this 
evening for the consideration of the 
House was, whether the House itself 
ought to prescribe the corporal punish- 
ment to be inflicted on the soldier, or 
whether the House should delegate the 
duty of legislating upon this particular 
matter to the Secretary of State? That 
was not the first time that this question 
had been under consideration in the 
House of Commons. It was under dis- 
cussion in 1879, not quite two years ago. 
The question then was whether the 
House should interfere in the details of 
corporal punishment, or leave them to 
the Secretary of State, and a number of 
right hon. Gentlemen now sitting on the 
Treasury Bench were extremely eager 
in their endeavour to impress on the 
House that nothing ought to be left to 
the discretion of the Secretary of State, 
but that the House should be respon- 
sible for every detail in regard to cor- 
poral punishment, and that every 
minute detail ought to be settled by the 
House of Commons. At last, the mon- 
strous proposal was made by the hon. 
and learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) that a pattern of the instru- 
ment for corporal punishment should be 
submitted to Parliament. He could not 
conceive a stronger instance of carrying 
out the proposition of the noble Lord. 
The monstrous proposition that Parlia- 
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ment should settle the pattern of the 
* cat’ was carried to a division, and in 
the division he found the names of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who was now 
President of the Board of Trade; Mr. 
Leonard Henry Oourtney, now Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies; Sir 
Charles W. Dilke, at present the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs ; 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, the present Judge 
Advocate General; and Mr. G. O. Tre- 
velyan, the Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Although he saw that many of the ex- 
Ministers voted against the proposition, 
he did not find that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Secretary of State 
for War thought it any part of his duty 
to attend and vote against any such pro- 
posal. After this statement, he thought 
the House would not be astonished at the 
reticence of Her Majesty’s Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Captain Price.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
do not know whether my hon. Friend 
will press for an adjournment; but I 
hope not, because this is a question of 
the progress of Public Business, and we 
are all anxious that the Army Discipline 
Bill should be proceeded with in the re- 
gular course, and that there should be 
no interruption to its passage into law. 
I am anxious that the Motion of my 
noble Friend should be submitted to the 
House; but I would suggest to him that 
he will get no better opportunity than 
by doing so at the present time. Ihave 
already expressed my opinion that the 
Motion is one which is entirely justified 
by the circumstances of the case, and 
one which we are imperatively called 
upon to submit to Parliament; but if 
the choice is between either trusting 
the Army authorities or of not trusting 
them and taking the matter into the 
hands of this House, I should have pre- 
ferred trusting the Army authorities en- 
tirely, subject to the qualifications which 
we know exist through publicity against 
the abuse of their power. If that is 
not to be done, I think the proposal of 
my hon. Friend is irresistible; but I 
should be sorry to see the debate ad- 
journed, because I think in that case a 
false issue will be raised upon the ques- 
tion. The question is one upon which 
we may fairly divide now ; and although 
I think we ought to have had stronger 
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reasons given for the line which the Go- 
vernment are taking, and although I 
think the observations of my hon. and 
learned Friend are observations which 
may sink deeply into the minds of a 
great many people both inside this 
House and outside, I should be sorry if 
we were to adjourn upon what, in my 
opinion, is a false issue. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I hope the House 
will adopt the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. I must, however, re- 
peat that I distinctly stated that I should 
consult those officers who are most ex- 
perienced in the matter; but I never 
heard yet of a proposal to leave discre- 
tion in such matters by statute to irre- 
sponsible military authorities, rather 
than to the responsible Secretary of 
State for War. 

Eart PERCY said, he should like, 
then, to know what was the meaning of 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for War, 
if we were not to trust to the military 
authorities? The right hon. Gentleman 
had always opposed any Amendment to 
this Bill for the express purpose of limit- 
ing the discretion of the Army autho- 
rities. The argument of his right hon. 
Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote) was 
that the House should either trust the 
military authorities or not; but what 
the Government was doing was neither 
one thing nor the other, and he was 
astonished that after so long a debate 
it was impossible to make the Govern- 
ment understand the plain issue of the 
question. Although he quite under- 
stood the motive of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Stafford Northcote) in 
suggesting that the Motion for adjourn- 
ment should not be pressed, he thought 
there was some excuse for it, for he found 
the Government not only reticent on the 
subject, but in absolute ignorance of the 
ground of the opposition. He thought 
some further time was desirable to en- 
able the Government to consider the 
question and to understand the oppo- 
sition. The issue was this. The old 
system of punishment was ‘to be abo- 
lished, and the Government was pre- 
pared to put nothing in its place; but, 
at the same time, the Government was 
not willing to act upon its own autho- 
rity, or on the authority of the House. 
Further time might be useful to the 
Government, and it was not necessary 
that this part of the Bill should be passed 
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this year. At the same time, he should 
be entirely guided by other Members on 
the question of adjournment; but he 
hoped the Government would not, on 
many occasions, so openly and palpably 
eat their own words and reverse the 
whole conduct which they pursued when 
out of Office upon exactly the same 
issues. 

Mr. CHAPLIN did not wish to inter- 
fere in a debate on a question of which 
he had no practical experience; but he 
felt bound to say that he did not think 
the Government should be much sur- 
prised that a Motion for adjournment 
was made, because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had entirely ignored 
many of the questions and arguments 
put to him, and many of those used by 
his noble Friend (Earl Percy). The 
noble Earl had called attention to the 
new rules, and had pointed out that one 
of the proposed punishments was to 
attach a man to a cart, or waggon, or 
horse; and he mentioned that in the 
Ashantee War there were neither carts, 
waggons, nor horses, and, consequently, 
the rule would be a dead letter. He 
also called upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Childers) to give an answer 
to his argument and explain, if he was 
wrong, how he was wrong, and in what 
manner, under such circumstances, the 
rule could be enforced. Not one word 
had been heard in reply to those ques- 
tions from any hon. Member or right 
hon. Gentleman on the Treasury Bench. 
Under those circumstances, and until 
answers had been given, he thought the 
hon. and gallant Member who moved 
the adjournment was within his right, 
and he should support him. 

Viscount EMLYN felt that it was 
extremely desirable to go to a vote on 
the main issue; but he could not conceal 
from himself that the Government had 
practically declined to enter into the 
arguments. If he voted for the ad- 
journment, it was not because he did 
not wish to go to the direct issue and 
vote on the real issue, but because he 
wished to enter his protest against the 
silence of the Government. 

Masor-GeneraL FEILDEN could not 
understand why officers should not be 
consulted upon this question; and he 
felt quite certain that the Army, if 
aa would say distinctly that it would 

e for the benefit of the Service that the 
lash, under its present restricted con- 
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ditions, should be maintained. He be- 
lieved the lash was not only justice 
but mercy. It was thought the lash 
destroyed men; but he could say, 
from his own knowledge, that many a 
man had been saved from the gallows 
by the infliction of the lash. He de- 
sired to consider the question entirely 
apart from any Party aspect, and he was 
sure that Members on both sides of the 
House were equally anxious that justice 
should be done to the Army. He be- 
lieved the constituencies did not really 
appreciate the main issue of this ques- 
tion. The constituencies naturally wished 
to do away with corporal punishment ; 
but they did not appreciate the fact that 
if corporal punishment was done away 
with the death punishment must be in- 
creased. He was sure that if the Go- 
vernment would take the matter into 
their own hands and allow the respon- 
sible officers in the Army to decide the 
question of applying the lash, the con- 
stituencies would be perfectly satisfied. 
He should not have spoken, but that the 
increase of the death penalty he con- 
sidered a serious matter, and he wished 
the House to consider it. All felt that 
our soldiers were becoming better every 
year—their position was better than it 
was, and their pay was better; but sup- 
posing that a war broke out to-morrow, 
where should we go for additional sol- 
diers? We should have to enlist men 
of a low type, and what punishment was 
so likely to keep them in order as cor- 
poral punishment? But it was not only 
the culprit who should be considered ; 
the position of the officers of the Army 
must also be considered, who, as mem- 
bers of courts martial, would be called 
upon to vote away the lives of their 
soldiers. Do away with punishment by 
the lash by the will of the nation, but 
give entire power to the officers com- 
manding any force before an enemy in 
the field; and he was quite certain that 
any officer in command, if he erred at 
all, would err on the side of mercy. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the more he 
listened to the debate the more in a fog 
he became. He wanted to know whe- 
ther the proposed punishments were be- 
fore the House, or whether they were 
withdrawn, and the House was discuss- 
ing imaginary punishments which the 
Secretary of State for War was in future, 
after consultation with his Colleagues, 
to lay before the House? He hoped 
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the debate would not be adjourned, and 
a vote would be taken on the Motion 
of the noble Viscount opposite. He could 
not imagine anything Sava cruel or de- 
grading than these punishments; and 
it appeared to him that they would very 
much encourage malingering—and that 
meant giving double duty to the honest 
soldiers. Therefore, he could not vote 
for the punishments under considera- 
tion. But what would be the siate of 
the case after the Army Discipline Bill 
was passed? What were the punish- 
ments the commanding officer would 
then be allowed to give the soldier in 
the field before the new punishments 
were decided on if the proposed rules 
were now withdrawn ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I do not assume 
that the hon, and gallant Member for 
Devonport (Captain Price) seriously ex- 
pects me to respond to his inquiry ; but 
my hon. Friend who has just spoken has 
asked me a very reasonable question, 
which I will answer as well and as shortly 
asIcan. What I said before I repeat 
now—that the criticism which was de- 
voted the other day to the rules as 
laid before the House satisfied me that, 
whereas the House was in favour, as I 
thought, of personal restraint and hard 
labour being the principle of these sum- 
mary punishments—and my right hon. 
Friend, who I am sorry to say is not 
here now, supported me on this point— 
there was great doubt expressed as 
to the feasibility and sufficiency of 
some of the details, such as that a 
man should be attached to a cart or 
a horse. What I undertook to do was 
this. Assuming that the general prin- 
ciple of restraint and hard labour was 
adopted, I would consult officers most 
experienced in the matter, and take 
care, after due deliberation, and after 
obtaining every advice, to prescribe cer- 
tain limits within which commanding 
officers could inflict punishments. That 
was the view of the House as I under- 
stood it the other day; it was certainly 
the view of my right hon. Friend; and 
that was the view I proposed to adopt— 
leaving the clause as it stood with the 
proviso embodied in the Amendment— 
namely, that the punishments shall be 
of the character of personal restraint 
and hard labour. I thought the House 
was satisfied the other evening, and 
therefore I am surprised at the extent 
to which the opposition has gone now, 
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but I adhere faithfully and strictly to 
the promise I gave then; and if the 
House will pass the Bill in the form we 
propose, the rules shall be laid on the 
Table of the House before the end of the 
Session. 

Caprain PRIOE asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would cause a diagram 
to be placed in the Library ? 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
when the Bill was presented he was so 
struck with some of the provisions that 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman a 
Question the next day, and the right hon. 
Gentleman then stated that he had very 
carefully considered what the punish- 
ments were that should be put in place 
of corporal punishment, and would lay 
his proposed rules on the Table of the 
House. He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
gave Notice of his Question, and before 
the Question could be asked the rules 
had been laid on the Table of the 
House; and when, on Monday, he asked 
the Question, the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that these were the final rules. 
[Mr. Currpers: I did not say final. ] 
No, not final; but the result of his deli- 
berate judgment. The right hon Gen- 
tleman went on to say that what he 
wanted to point out was that since the 
right hon. Gentleman took Office he 
must have known that his opinion was 
to abolish corporal punishment. After 
the action they took last year, everyone 
knew that the present Government came 
into Office with a determination that this 
flogging should be abolished. There- 
fore, he assumed that they took the 
advice of all the military counsel they 
could get as to what punishment should 
be put in place of flogging. They had 
had 12 months to consider it; and after 
consulting with their military advisers, 
they had at last put the rules on the 
Table. They had not been there a 
week before the House would have 
nothing to do with them. They would 
not have them; and the Secretary of 
State for War now said—‘‘ Oh, these 
are not the rules to be put in force; 
but, on further consideration, we propose 
further rules.”” But that was precisely 
the point they objected to. What they 
said was, if they were going to abolish 
flogging they were bound to state to 
the House, before they substituted an- 
other punishment, some limits as to 
what that punishment was to be. After 
12 months these rules had been s0- 
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lemnly and deliberately placed on the 
Table by the Secretary of State for 
War, and a week after their production 
they were withdrawn as unfit to take 
the place of corporal punishment. [Mr. 
Curtpers: Not withdrawn.] Not with- 
drawn ; but when they were brought in 
the House would not have them, and if 
they were not withdrawn they were to 
be withdrawn. The right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to say that they would 
have to substitute fresh rules; and 
whatever the Judge Advocate General 
might suggest to the contrary, he would 
have to re-consult his Military Advisers. 
That was tantamount to a withdrawal 
of these rules. The Government ought 
to place before the House in the Bill 
some limits of the punishment. He 
quite agreed with the Government that 
it would be a great pity that this debate 
should be adjourned, and he could not 
support the Motion for adjournment ; 
but he was bound to say that the Go- 
vernment had brought themselves into 
this great difficulty, and that they had 
themselves to thank for it all. He 
thought his noble Friend was justified 
in moving the Amendment which he 
had brought before the House—namely, 
that they should have this matter placed 
beyond dispute in terms in the Act of 
Parliament, or they did not know what 
their soldiers might be subject to. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that many 
speeches had been made on the other 
side of the House; but not one of them 
had condemned flogging. A good many 
said that was not the question now; but 
not one of the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had suggested any minor punishment to 
take the place of flogging. The real fact 
was that flogging was still contended 
for; flogging was still in favour on those 
Benches. [Earl Percy: Hear!| The 
noble Earl favoured it; and even the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
had shown himself as somewhat favour- 
able to it. [Mr. Gorsr: I never said 
anything of the kind.] He expected 
the flattest contradiction from his hon. 
and learned Friend; but all he said 
was that his hon. and learned Friend 
had shown himself somewhat favourable 
to flogging, and he would point out how. 
He had appeared to ask the House to 
express its opinion that the famous im- 
plement which had been so celebrated 
was a sort of thing that was to be left 
to anybody’s hands to use; for he had 
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called attention, if not with disapproval, 
at all events, without approval, to the 
Motion he (Mr. Hopwood) had made. 
When they proposed that the “cat” 
should be exhibited, he certainly implied 
that that was a matter which should not 
be indulged in, and that those who voted 
for it did very wrong. Now, if the Oppo- 
sition was in favour of the “ cat,’’ let it 
say so. He could see three or four right 
hon, Gentlemen on the Bench opposite 
who had been tested over and over 
again on the subject of abolishing 
the ‘‘ cat.” What did they intend to 
propose in substitution for it? Could 
they deny that they were prepared 
themselves for its total abolition, but 
for the rather impetuous intervention of 
an hon. and gallant Gentleman in that 
House, who called a meeting of the 
Tory Party, and gilded its name with 
eternal fame, for a gallant stand at the 
last in favour of the ‘‘cat?’? What were 
they upon now? [‘‘ Hear, hear!”’] He 
was going to answer that question him- 
self, if hon. Gentlemen would allow him. 
They were upon the substitution of other 
punishments for the “cat,” and some of 
them did not like the punishments which 
were to be substituted. But had hon. 
Gentlemen opposite suggested anything 
which should meet the difficulty? It 
was very difficult to suggest anything 
better. He would ask anybody to con- 
sider the matter from that point of view. 
Hon. Gentlemen, most recklessly, he 
thought, referred to the doings of the 
Continental Armies and of the American 
Armies. But the subject had been well 
discussed and threshed out in the last 
Parliament ; and he himself produced 
the testimony from a gallant General in 
the American Army, who testified that 
it was possible to carry on the American 
Army with perfect discipline and yet 
abolish the ‘‘cat’’—that it had been 
abolished for 20 years past, since 1860. 
If that could be done in America; if it 
could be done in France, as it had been 
for the last 80 or 90 years, why, then, 
the pertinacious struggle to maintain it 
in the English Army? It was said we 
fought under different circumstances. 
That was not the fact in all respects. 
He supposed it would be admitted that 
the French troops had fought in Algiers, 
and that there were recesses, fastnesses, 
and deserts in Algeria where it would 
be as necessary to provide punishments 
as in South Africa. What did hon, 
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Gentlemen opposite wish the use of the 
“cat”? for? Was it to make soldiers 
more competent or efficient on the line 
of march? He supposed some of them 
must be halted in order to inflict the 
punishment. Would that conduce to 
expedition? And when it was done, 
were the men expected to march all the 
better for having received the lashes 
which humanity chose to inflict upon 
them? He should certainly support the 
Motion. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just spoken 
had carefully avoided the question. He, 
no doubt, was not in love with the cat; 
but what did he think of the new 
rules— 

‘* Si quid novisti rectius istis 

Caudidus imperiti si non his utere mecum.” 

Was that the position of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman? Wasit not that he 
was asking them, after all, to go in for 
these inflictions which they had heard 
characterized in various ways from dif- 
ferent sides of the House? He took a 
different position. He thought the Secre- 
tary of State for War was a very heroic 
person. What was the object of the Go- 
vernment in the matter in withdrawing 
the decision from the House? Wasit not 
to prevent their candidates at a General 
Election being treated as they—the Con- 
servatives—had been treated? Why 
did they not introduce the punishments 
in the Bill? Because they wanted to 
avoid tacking their supporters to the 
tail of the punishments. The real issue 
placed before them was that, for pur- 
poses which he would not designate 
in the last Parliament, the Government 
identified themselves with the great 
question of destroying the punishment 
of the lash in the Army and Navy. 
Now, they had been driven as practical 
men to the consideration and elucidation 
of the question as to what punishments 
were to be substituted for it. They had 
found that, to deal with the matter pro- 
perly, they had had to resort to punish- 
ments which were more degrading and 
more brutal and equally disgraceful to 
the soldier and the sailor as the cat for 
which it was proposed to substitute 
them. The Government would not put 
the thing honestly in the Bill. They 
had endeavoured to shelter themselves 
and to support the alterations in the law 
by looking only at one aspect of the 
case instead of the whole. They were 
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now asked to lay aside, for a time, the 
substitutions for the lash which were 
placed deliberately on the Table by the 
Secretary of State for War; and they 
were asked to draw the curtain before 
the whole policy of the War Office, and 
thus enable them to mystify the question 
of responsibility as well as the amount 
and nature of the punishment to be in- 
flicted. All they said on that side of the 
House was—‘‘ Be honest!”? Why, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was 
himself mixed up in exhibitions, for 
Party purposes, in the streets of Oxford, 
which he would not say were discredit- 
able, but which were of the most extreme 
character. When they found the Mem- 
bers of the Government going down to 
the country, and making the abolition 
of the lash an ‘“‘electioneering dodge,” 
they had a right to be severe when they 
found the Government treating the mat- 
ter as they did now. What was the pre- 
sent aspect of the matter? They could 
not obtain from the Secretary of State 
for War any definite statement as to 
what was to be the punishment proposed 
instead of the lash. Suggestions had 
been made of various kinds, and hon. 
Members had said they did not think his 
hon. Friend behind him could be in ear- 
nest when he asked whether it was to be 
a water-cart or a manure-cart that the 
soldier was to be tied to. But any form 
of words was justifiable in pressing such 
a question. Was that to be proclaimed 
before the British public as the proposal 
of the Government at the present time? 
They were, in his opinion, not pressing 
the Government too far in asking for 
this; and, having abstained from any- 
thing like obstruction, he thought they 
had a right to demand that the Govern- 
ment should show themselves to be sin- 
cere and earnest’ upon this point by 
putting into the Bill some words which 
would show the conclusion at which 
they had arrived. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
endeavour not to be betrayed by the 
warmth of the present discussion into an 
imitation of the tone of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down. The hon. 
Member had described the proceedings 
and declarations of Gentlemen sitting on 
thatside of the House and who constituted 
the majority for the House, on the sub- 
ject of the abolition of flogging, as elec- 
tioneering dodges. Could that tone and 
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strain of language be considered as de- 
cent and becoming when applied to hon. 
Gentlemen? A large portion of the 
House had expressed their opinion as to 
the best mode of arriving at a conclusion ; 
and the hon. Gentleman had attempted 
in the manner he had described to set 
right all that was going wrong in the 

roposals of the Government. What 
said the hon. Member? He said that 
the issue which had been carefully 
evaded upon that side of the House 
was whether the abolition of the lash 
would not entail the substitution of 
punishments yet more degrading; and 
the hon. Member, who always took 
great credit for his high-mindedness, 
then took refuge behind a Motion 
which did not in the slightest degree 
express that issue. He thought the 
proper course for the hon. Member, 
with all his manliness and all his cou- 
rage, would have been to move a Mo- 
tion stating that issue in plain terms, 
and inviting the House to declare that 
the abolition of the lash could not be 
effected without the substitution of 
punishments more degrading, and that, 
therefore, the lash ought not to be 
abolished. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for North Lan- 
cashire (Colonel Stanley) had very fairly 
raised that issue, and distinctly stated 
that the abolition of the lash was bad, 
and that the lash ought to be retained. 
He respected the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman for the manner in which he 
had stated his opinion, which, he must 
say, stood in rather strong contrast to 
the manner in which the issue had been 
evaded by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Therefore, he asked hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, was this the time, or was it 
not, for reinstating the lash? That 
was the real issue, because it had 
been said by the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Lewis) that the aboli- 
tion of the lash must be followed by 
much more degrading punishments. If 
that was the opinion entertained {on 
the opposite side of the House, why was 
not that opinion manfully declared, and 
why was not the judgment of the House 
taken upon that opinion? He thought 
he had indicated the real object of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—namely, to procure 
the reinstatement of the lash. The 
immediate issue before the House was 
this. His right hon. Friend had laid 
upon the Table of the House a Paper 
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which was a compendium of certain 
rules with regard to summary punish- 
ments. There were three rules, and the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Lancashire had ac- 
cepted two of them, approving, at the 
same time, the principle of the third. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
suggested that it would be better not to 
enter into the details set forth in those 
rules, but to express in general terms 
guiding lines for the future action of 
the Secretary of State for War in re- 
spect of the punishment which he on his 
responsibility declared to be necessary. 
That suggestion was accepted by his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War, who was now sharply chal- 
lenged for having done so. He affirmed 
that the Motion of his right hon. Friend 
was founded upon that suggestion, which 
had met with the general acceptance of 
the House. There was no doubt that 
the proposal now made was to reverse 
the decision at which the House had ar- 
rived, that the punishment should be 
regulated by rules to be made, from time 
to time, by one of Her Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State; and his right 
hon. Friend proposed to limit the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of State for 
War in the manner in which the late 
Secretary of State for War suggested. 
The difficulties which his right hon. 
Friend had to contend with had arisen 
from hisdesire, which healways evinced, 
to consult the feeling of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition said—‘‘ You must, in 
this matter, do one of two things—either 
to trust to the discretion of the military 
authorities, or else set out in the Act 
each and all of the punishments you 
will allow to be inflicted.” But why 
was only one of those alternatives to be 
adopted? There was a third, and that 
was not to leave the matter to be dealt 
with by the military authorities as they 
might think fit, and not to enter into the 
difficult course of prescribing in that 
House in the rigid letter of the law the 
detail of every punishment, but to pro- 
ceed on that principle constantly adopted 
in the arrangements of Government, and 
to say—‘‘ We will indicate in our law 
guiding principles, and, having indicated 
them, we will leave the responsible Mi- 
nister of the day to act upon them, and 
when he acts upon them wrongly we 
will call him to account.” The House 
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should, of course, be made aware that 
what his right hon. Friend might do 
was perfectly right. It was suggested 
that he should lay on the Table such 
rules as he proposed, and that was in- 
serted at the suggestion of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. He submitted that, in- 
stead of the declaration of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down with 
respect to evading the issue, instead of 
the temperate recommendation of the 
Leader of the Opposition, they should 
adopt the reasonable and judicious plans 
embodied in the Bill, which specified 
the two important conditions—personal 
restraint and hard labour. 

Viscount EMLYN wished to explain 
that when he withdrew his Motion on a 
former occasion he distinctly stated that 
he reserved to himself the right to raise 
this question on the Report of the Bill, 
if he was not satisfied with the wording 
to be introduced. 
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Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 130; Noes 
63: Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 179.) 


Amendment made. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 27, after the word “ punish- 
ment,’ to insert the words “shall be of the 
character of personal restraint or of hard 
labour, but.” —(MMr. Secretary Childers.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Str HENRY FLETCHER asked what 
the ‘character of personal restraint” 
meant ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he thought 
he had explained that clearly enough. 
Personal restraint meant preventing a 
man from making the ordinary use of 
his hands or feet. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that a great deal of political capital had 
been made by hon. Members opposite 
out of the punishment of the lash; but 
was the new punishment proposed by 
the Government of tying soldiers to the 
tail of a horse or a cart much more in- 
human? Under the powers the Govern- 
ment were now reserving to themselves 
it would be perfectly possible to inflict 
torture. 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, the punish- 
ment to be provided could not be torture 
under the words of the clause forbidding 
injury or danger to life or limb. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, no answer had 
yet been given to the objection of his 
noble Friend, who had pointed out that 
it would be impossible for this punish- 
ment to apply in the event of a war 
such as that which had taken place in 
Abyssinia. They would be obliged to 
give the Government a further oppor- 
tunity of considering the matter unless 
a satisfactory answer were given. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had ex- 
plained that he did not mean to commit 
himself to the exact rules which had been 
suggested. He would consult those who 
had had experience of active service, espe- 
cially in the campaigns to which refer- 
ence had been made; and, whilst abiding 
by the words of the clause as to ‘‘ per- 
sonal restraint,’’ he should decide as to 
details when he had before him the 
advice of those to whom he was about 
to submit the case. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Am I to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman does not 
know what punishments will be in- 
flicted ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I have stated that 
the punishments will be in the nature of 
personal restraint or of hard labour. 
As to the details, I shall consult expe- 
rienced officers before I finally decide. 

Captain PRICE thought they ought 
to have some clear definition of what 
the words “‘ personal restraint ’’ meant. 
It might mean a great deal. The other 
day he had put a Question to the Attor- 
ney General as to the punishment of 
the pillory. That punishment had been 
strictly in the nature of personal re- 
straint, the offender being fastened to a 
post and having rotten eggs thrown 
at him, just as candidates at an elec- 
tion had rotten eggs thrown at them. 
People who were condemned to the 
pillory used to have their hands and 
legs tied to a post; and he had asked 
the hon. and learned Gentleman whe- 
ther it was not the fact that, by an Act 
passed during the first year of the reign 
of Queen Victoria, that punishment was 
abolished? But, if he read the present 
Bill aright, there was nothing to prevent 
a soldier from being ‘restrained ’”’ as 
people used to be restrained at the 
pillory. Were they to have the pillory 


revived ? He hoped that the people of 
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England would understand, when they 
read their newspapers to-morrow, that 
the Government wished to revive the 
punishment of the pillory. He should 
like to hear some statement from the 
Government on this matter. Then there 
was another point. These punishments 
in the Bill were only to last a year; 
and if, at the end of that time, it was 
found that they were not sufficiently 
severe, discipline might be enforced by 
even stronger measures. There was a 
rumour going about—he did not know 
whether it was true—that when the 
Secretary of State for War was con- 
sidering these punishments, the thumb- 
screw was brought under his considera- 
tion. It was to be hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to deny that. 
Was it the fact that the thumb-screw 
had been suggested ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had no 
right to speak again; but he was sure 
the House would grant him liberty to 
say that no torture had ever been pro- 
posed to him or considered by him for 
a moment—such as the thumb-screw, or 
pillory, or anything of that kind. He 
would pledge himself most solemnly that 
no such tortures should be practised. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, the 
Government had not made up their 
minds what the character of the punish- 
ment was to be; therefore, at that late 
hour, to give them an opportunity of 
considering the matter, he would move 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Viscount Folkestone.) 


Mr. WARTON said, the House had 
heard from the Judge Advocate General 
the other evening that he had consulted 
the highest military authorities on this 
question; and, when he wasreminded that 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Adju- 
tant General were the highest military 
authorities, the Secretary ot State for War 
had explained his words away, and stated 
that they had not been consulted. The 
Secretary of State for War had said he 
would consult the military authorities 
with a view to following their advice; 
but it would seem that he had a habit of 
consulting them, and then not following 
their advice. The House was told by 
the right hon. Gentleman, when he 
brought forward these extraordinary 
punishments, that, if they would trust 
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him for only a year, he would give an 
assurance that no alterations would be 
made. But they were gone in a week. 
Drunkenness was the great crime in the 
Army, and he suggested the introduction 
among the punishments for soldiers of 
what used to be called the ‘‘ Drunkard’s 
Cloak.” 

Mr. CHILDERS : I trust the House 
will not consent to the adjournment of 
the debate, for it is absolutely necessary 
that the Bill should pass this House to- 
night, in order that it may pass both 
Houses before Easter. Unless it passes 
to-night, there will be very great incon- 
venience in connection with the adjourn- 
ment of both Houses of Parliament for 
the Easter Recess. After so strong a 
division and so decisive a majority as 
there was a short time ago, I trust the 
House will allow the Bill to pass. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 20; Noes 
100: Majority 80.—(Div. List, No. 
180.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR stated that he 
had voted by mistake in the wrong 
Lobby, and added that he had no sym- 
pathy with the Conservative Obstruc- 
tives. 

Captain PRICE rose to move to 
insert words providing that the punish- 
ment inflicted on a soldier should not be 
of a character to degrade the British 
uniform. The House, he said, were 
taking care that there should be no 
injury to life or limb, and that none of 
the punishments should be in the nature 
of torture; but he wished to go a little 
further. Looking back over the last 
two or three years to the discussions in 
that House, and the great stress laid 
upon the degrading nature of flogging, 
he thought it right that any punishment 
substituted for flogging should not in 
itself be degrading to the men or to the 
British uniform. If a soldier were tied 
to a cart in his uniform, and so marched 
through a country, that would be highly 
degrading. It would impress every 
civilized person who saw a soldier so 
tied up with a feeling of horror and de- 
testation, and he thought nothing would 
act more as a deterrent to enlistment in 
the Army than such a punishment. He 
hoped the Secretary of State for War 
would assent to the Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 28, after the word “ limb,” to 
insert the words “shall not in its character be 
degrading to the British uniform.”—(Captain 
Price.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHILDERS: I sympathize with 
the object of the hon. and gallant 
Member, and it would be our object to 
see that the punishment should not be 
in one sense ‘ degrading ;”’ but it would 
be absurd to use the word when the 
punishments have, in many cases, to 
be inflicted for degrading offences. Con- 
sidering the meanings that might be 
attached to the Amendment, I certainly 
hope the House will not agree to it. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Clause 6 (Abolition of Corporal Pun- 
ishment). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 39, at end, to add “ without 
prejudice to anything done or suffered in pursu- 
ance of the said section, and the finding and 
sentence of any such Court held before the com- 
mencement of this Act may be confirmed and 
carried into effect after such commencement.” — 
(Mr. Secretary Childers.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT ob- 
served, that the House had been dis- 
cussing these punishments during the 
whole evening ; and yet he believed that 
scarcely a Member, especially below 
the Gangway, had realized what sort of 
punishments might be inflicted. The 
important consideration was the great 
responsibility to be placed on the Secre- 
tary of State for War; and he wished 
solemnly to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he thought that what he had put 
into the Bill would enable a commanding 
officer, in the face of the enemy, to deal 
with those disgraceful scenes which, he 
was sorry to say, sometimes took place, 
and whether he believed that discipline 
could be maintained, without which our 
Army would most certainly be dis- 
graced ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I believe that the 
punishments as proposed will maintain 
the discipline of the Army. 

Captain PRICE asked if that was the 
opinion of the Military Advisers of the 
right hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : I will repeat what 
I said the other day, quoting from the 
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speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon on the Army 
Discipline Bill in 1879. He said dis- 
tinctly that the Government had con- 
sulted their Military Advisers on the 
question; but that the proposals made 
to Parliament were made on the respon- 
sibility of the Ministers, not of their 
Advisers, and beyond that no Minister 
ought to go. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER reminded 
the House that the proposed rules 
would not come into force till Decem- 
ber, 1881, in India and Africa, and that 
among the troops in those countries 
corporal punishment would remain in 
force until that date. 

Mr. CHILDERS: That isso, no doubt. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER further 
observed, that some of our troops were 
shut up in the Transvaal, and might not 
be relieved until the end of the year; 
and he wished to clearly understand 
whether corporal punishment would be 
in force till then ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: That must be so. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CHILDERS: I have now to 
appeal to the House on a matter upon 
which I hope, after the division we have 
had, the appeal will not be considered 
unreasonable. It is absolutely necessary, 
in order that the Bill may become law 
in time, that it should be read a third 
time to-night, so that it may be sent to 
the House of Lords and passed through 
the various stages in that House before 
Easter. I make that appeal, feeling 
sure that it will be assented to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Secretary Childers.) 


Eart PERCY said, he was quite 
aware that the Bill must be passed by 
a certain date, and that otherwise the 
Government might be in a dilemma; 
but it appeared to him to be the de- 
liberate intention of the Government to 
run everything to the end, and then to 
resort to this extraordinary means of 
passing them through the House. After 
all necessity for urgency was over, they 
had passed several Bills, when they 
might perfectly well have taken up the 
Army Discipline Bill, which was of much 
greater importance, and got it through 
its early stages. 
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Mr. CHILDERS: That is not so. 
We brought in the Bill on the first 
day on which it could be introduced. 
The Report would have been taken on 
Friday ; but, at the request of Gentle- 
men opposite, I postponed it until to- 
day, but stated that if I did so it would 
be necessary to take the third reading 
to-night. 

Mr. GORST thought it was probably 
true that there had been no delay in re- 
gard to this particular Bill ; but he con- 
sidered that the remarks of his noble 
Friend (Earl Percy) were quite justified 
by the conduct of the Government 
generally. He hoped that if the right 
hon. Gentleman’s appeal was agreed to, 
he would not take advantage of that and 
always carry on the Business in such a 
manner, and so drive the House into a 
corner. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT com- 
plained of misrepresentations — which 
were, no doubt, accidental and not in- 
tentional—on the part of hon. Members 
on the other side of the House, as to the 
views of hon. Members who opposed the 
Bill. It had been said that they were 
opposing the Bill because they were in 
favour of punishment by the lash; but 
that was a misdescription. They realized 
that the alternatives were shooting— 
which was death; or the still more de- 
grading punishment of being tied to a 
cart or a horse. They distinctly asked 
the Government to state in the Schedule 
to the Bill what punishments they pro- 
posed to substitute for the lash. ‘This 
the Government had not had the courage 
todo. They had had the matter under 
consideration for 12 months; they had, 
after all this deliberation, made the pro- 
position of the cart tail, and then given 
it up this evening in a perfect panic. 
Hon. Members were perfectly justified 
in asking the Government to distinctly 
state what punishments they proposed ; 
and he thought the Government had 
shown a singular deficiency in courage. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCING AND LAW OF PRO- 
PERTY BILL—[{Lords.]—[Bux 101.] 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
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it was a Bill of a purely technical cha- 
racter. It was prepared by the late 
Lord Chancellor (Earl Cairns), assisted 
by eminent conveyancers of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and it had the approval of the 
Incorporated Law Society. The de- 
tails of the Bill related to the forms 
of conveyancing, and would sweep 
away the redundancy of the present 
forms and abolish the large expenses 
connected with them. It appeared to 
him—and he believed it was also the 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown 
—that the Bill ought to go to a Select 
Committee; and, therefore, he should 
simply content himself with moving that 
the Bill be read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Ur. H. H. Fowler.) 


Mr. GORST said, he must appeal to 
the hon. Gentleman not to proceed with 
his Bill at that hour of the night. He 
was told by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Preston (Sir John Holker) that 
it was not the intention to push the Bill 
through that night. It was a Bill which 
embodied a great many serious prin- 
ciples, and certainly ought to be discussed 
before it was passed. It interfered with 
freedom of contract, and certainly ought 
not to pass the House of Commons, at 
half-past 2 in the morning, without dis- 
cussion. ~He moved the adjournment of 
the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Gorst.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Bill was one of 
three Bills which were formulated by 
Lord Cairns last year before the change 
of Government; and probably, if that 
change had not taken place, they would 
have become law by this time. He be- 
lieved it was understood, almost as a 
matter of courtesy to the late Lord Chan- 
cellor, that the House should read the 
Bills a second time; and if it was 
thought that the House had treated the 
Bills with discourtesy, he hoped it would 
be marked that the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham, and other Mem- 
bers on his side of the House, would 
not allow the Bill to be read a second 
time. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, if the 
hon. and learned Member opposite had 
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looked at the printed Paper he would 
have seen that he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
was down to move the second reading of 
the Bill. Earl Cairns did him the honour 
of placing the Bill in his hands; and, 
therefore, he thought the hon. and 
learned Member had made some mis- 
take in speaking as if the Bill was in- 
troduced by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Preston. He hoped the House 
would allow the Bill to be read a second 
time. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY 
(SCOTLAND) (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, Sir David 
Wedderburn.) 


[ BILL 128.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the Bill was of great 
importance, and involved a considerable 
change in the law, and he did not think 
they ought to take it at that hour of the 
night. He did not wish to oppose it; 
but he would appeal to the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) whether, 
having taken the one stage in the Bill, 
Progress should not be reported ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren) said, he could not assent to 
the proposition of the learned Attorney 
General. The Committee were only 
divided upon some minor matters, and 
ultimately came to an almost unanimous 
decision. No Amendments had been 
given Notice of, and he thought they 
should make some progress with the use- 
ful and practical measure before them. 

Mr.GORST moved toreport Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Gorst.) 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Committee in 
that matter. He believed there were no 
further Amendments tothe Bill. It was 
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very carefully gone through by the Com- 
mittee, and, in some respects, altered. | 


Mr. H. I. Fowler 
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He had been willing to receive Amend- 
ments, and had let the Bill go through 
the Committee without pressing any 
Amendments of hisown. He was, how- 
ever, in the hands of the Committee; 
and, unlessthe Lord Advocate had strong 
reasons to press it through, he was dis- 
posed to assent to Progress being re- 
ported. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘LareEn) said, if there were to be 
Amendments, he should at once agree 
to the proposition. He had understood 
from the Notice Paper that there were 
none. 

Mr. H. DAVEY said, he took the 
first opportunity that evening of putting 
an Amendment on the Notice Paper, 
which had not got on the printed Papers. 
He thought no one could read the Ist 
clause without seeing that the Bill in- 
volved serious propositions of law, and 
would involve also a conflict of jurisdic- 
tion between English and Scotch laws. 
They could not discuss it at that hour of 
the night. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—o10-o — 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(BATH, &C.) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hrssert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the City and-Borough of 
Bath, the Local Government District of Bow- 
ness, the Improvement Act District of Cam- 
bridge, the Borough of Derby, the Port of 
Hartlepool, and the Local Government District 
of Wigton, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hissert and Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill131.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (HIGHWAYS) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (YORK) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszert, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board under “ The Highways and Locomotives 
(Amendment) Act, 1878,” relating to the East 
Riding of the County of York, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hrsserr and Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 132. ] 


WHITEBOY AOTS REPEAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Bill to 
repeal the fifteenth and sixteenth George the 
Third, chapter twenty-one; twenty-seventh 
George the Third, chapter fifteen; fortieth 
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George the Third, chapter ninety-six, section 
four; fiftieth George the Third, chapter one 
hundred and two; first and second William the 
Fourth, chapter forty-four; and, fifth and sixth 
Victoria, chapter twenty-eight, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Justin 
M‘Cartuy, Mr. Gray, and Mr, A. M. Svt- 
LIVAN. 


TURNPIKE AOTS CONTINUANCE ACT, 
1880-81. 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the Fifth and Sixth Schedules of ‘The Annual 
Turnpike Acts Continuance Act, 1880.’’—(Mr. 
Hibbert.) 

And, on April 7, Committee nominated as 
follows: — Lord Epwarp Cavenpisu, Mr. 
Wentwortu Beaumont, Mr. Beracu, Lord 
Epmonp Firzmavurice, Sir Wiit1am WE LByY- 
Grecory, Mr. Wiiprauam Ecerton, and Mr. 
Hrszert :—Three to be the quorum. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power to inquire and 
report to the House under what conditions, 
with reference to the rate of interest, expenses 
of management, maintenance of road, payment 
of debt, and term of years, or other special 
arrangements, the Acts of the Trusts mentioned 
should be continued. 

Ordered, That all Petitions relating to the 
continuance or discontinuance of Turnpike 
Trusts be referred to the Committee. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records.—(Mr. 
Hibbert.) 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 5th April, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Biris—First Reading— 
Charitable Trusts Act Amendment* (59); 
Stolen Goods* (60); Army Discipline and 
Regulation (Annual) (61); Regulation Pro- 
visional Order (Beamsley Moor) * (62) ; Regu- 
(63) Provisional Order (Langbar Moor) * 
63). 

Second Reading—Sea Fisheries (Clam and Bait 
Beds) (53). 


LORD CHAMBERLAIN’S DEPARTMENT 
—EGRESS FROM THEATRES (METRO- 
POLIS).—QUESTION. 

Tus Duxe or ST. ALBANS said, he 

wished to ask the Lord Chamberlain a 
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Question, of which he had given him 
private Notice. Very alarming accounts 
had of late appeared in the newspapers 
with regard to the means of egress from 
the London theatres and other places of 
amusement. Would the Lord Cham- 
berlain state whether those assertions 
were correct ? 

Ture Eart or KENMARE said, he 
was much obliged to the noble Duke 
for having called attention to the sub- 
ject. The statements he had seen were 
much exaggerated. There must always 
be considerable danger when any large 
numbers of persons were congregated 
together within a building; but the 
London theatres were better provided 
with the means of escape than most 
other public buildings, and he was glad 
to say were being constantly improved. 
Perhaps the best answer which he could 
give to his noble Friend would be to 
lay on the Table a Return showing the 
actual state of things at the present time 
with regard to the exits from the theatres 
licensed by him. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
(ANNUAL) BILL. 
FIRST READING. 


Tue Eart or MORLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the first time, 
said, he proposed that their Lordships 
should sit to-morrow, at 11 o’clock, for 
the purpose of reading the Bill a second 
time. Their Lordships could go into 
Committee on the Bill on Thursday, and 
the discussion might be taken on going 
into Committee on that day. If that 
course were agreed to, he would move 
the third reading of the Bill on Friday. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 1*; to be 
printed. (No. 61.) 


SEA FISHERIES (CLAM AND BAIT BEDS) 
BILL.—(No. 63.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp SUDELEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that it was intended to enable the Board 
of Trade to give protection to clam and 
bait beds in the same manner as to 
oyster and mussel beds under the Sea 
Fisheries Act of 1868. It had. been 
found, especially in Scotland, that the 
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fishermen on the coast constantly dis- 
covered that the banks on which they 
relied to find their clams and baits 
had been trawled over and spoilt, so 
that their means of livelihood were 
liable to be suddenly put an end to. 
This had of late years much increased, 
in consequence of the use of steam traw- 
lers. Of course, there was always con- 
siderable contention going on between 
the rival classes of fishermen; and the 
Board of Trade, though they had no 
desire to interfere to protect one indus- 
try more than another, thought it im- 
portant that the hook-and-line fishermen 
should have their baits protected under 
certain conditions from beam trawls, as 
oyster beds now were. The Bill did not 
apply to Ireland, where there were 
already more extensive powers, and it 
was proposed in Committee to omit the 
Channel Islands. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Lord Sudeley.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION—THE NEW 
SCHEME.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorp ABINGER, in rising to call the 
attention of the House to the scheme of 
Army Organization submitted to Parlia- 
ment by the Secretary of State for War, 
together with the various Reports and 
Papers now on the Table of the House 
referred to in the said scheme, said, that 
the Papers which had been laid on the 
Table and were contained in the Blue 
Book had evidently been compiled with 
much care and labour. Many most 
competent witnesses had been examined 
before the Commission appointed to in- 
quire into the question ; and, though the 
Commission had not come unanimously 
to their conclusions, the House had suffi- 
cient means of forming a correct opinion. 
The first, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, question was the length of service 
—a matter with respect to which it was 
to be feared that we might run from one 
extreme to the other, and that we might 
sacrifice, to some extent, the strength of 
our fighting line, in order to form a 
strong Reserve Force. On this pointthere 
was an undeniable difference of opinion. 
One gallant officer had announced him- 
self in Zhe Nineteenth Century an uncom- 
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promising advocate of short service; 
while, on the other hand, another gallant 
officer, now on his way home from the 
Cape, had drawn exactly opposite con- 
clusions from his experience in Afghan- 
istan, and had said that without seasoned 
soldiers his march from Cabul to Can- 
dahar would have been impossible. If, 
as Sir Frederick Roberts said, troops 
were not fit for active service in India 
until they had been three years in the 
country, a large number of our men 
would at once have to be struck off the 
rolls of the effective Army. For him- 
self, he concurred with Sir Frederick 
Roberts and the Report of the Com- 
mission of which his noble Friend (Lord 
Airey) had been the Chairman, and 
thought that several reasons existed for 
reverting, to some extent, to the long 
service system. The Commission pro- 
posed that the period should be from six 
to eight years with the Colours and six 
years with the Reserve, that recruits 
should be enlisted as recruits for six 
months to test their fitness for military 
service, and that a certain proportion of 
the men should be allowed to serve for 
21 years. It was necessary to pay special 
attention to two questions—first, whether 
the scheme would injuriously affect re- 
cruiting; and, secondly, how far the 
new plan would interfere with the Re- 
serves. These were important considera- 
tions; but he believed that the plan 
would work well in both cases. Another 
very serious matter, in which he could 
not approve the action of the Govern- 
ment, was the proposal to reduce the 
number of officers by about 480. It 
seemed to him that the officers had not 
hitherto been excessively numerous, and 
that the intended reduction was for 
various reasons ill-advised. An officer 
had more work to do now than was 
formerly the case, for the men were 
younger and demanded more supervision, 
and the old and valuable class of expe- 
rienced non-commissioned officers was 
fast disappearing. Then, again, as was 
shown by the evidence of Sir Thomas 
Steele, an officer for the first two years 
of his service spent a great part of his 
time not in purely regimental duty, but 
in his own professional education. In 
short, there were many cogent argu- 
ments against reducing the number of 
officers. The attenuated condition of 
the Home Establishments was also a blot 
on the system ; and while he considered 
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the system of double regiments better 
than that of linked battalions, he thought 
that a still better system might be de- 
yised. As tothe majors, dealt with in 
the scheme of the Government, he wished 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether they were to be what was 
called ‘‘ walking majors,” or whether 
they were really to be fighting majors? 
The difference between the two was very 
great, for the walking major was merely 
a captain, called a major, but doing the 
company work of a captain; whereas a 
fighting major was disconnected from 
the companies, and did the work of a 
field officer. He regretted that a system 
of vaccination was not to be adopted as 
a check on desertion, and he still held 
the views which on previous occasions 
he had expressed in their Lordships’ 
House on the use of the lash. Its re- 
tention was necessary, not so much that 
it would often have to be resorted to, as 
that the mere possibility that it might 
be would have a salutary influence on 
soldiers who would not be deterred from 
the commission of offence by the fear of 
any other punishment that would be sub- 
stituted. Noone unacquainted with war 
could conceive its savagery, or the fierce 
and turbulent spirit which it bred in 
the soldier; and he was of opinion that, 
under some special circumstances, it was 
hardly possible to do without the terror 
which the lash excited. In the late 
American War, General Scott determined 
to resort to it, instead of inflicting death 
for certain offences, with the result that 
the risk of flogging proved a more effec- 
tual deterrent than the liability to the 
punishment of death with the reluctance 
of the authorities to inflict it. 

Lorv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL desired to refer to a few passages 
in the Report of Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee bearing upon a question which 
he had submitted to the House two 
years ago—namely, the unfortunate or 
inconvenient limitation to which the 
Militia was by law exposed as regarded 
the Colonial service, for which it might 
be otherwise available. The passages 
seemed to give a striking confirmation 
to the opinion advanced by himself and 
others that the Militia ought, if pos- 
sible, to be rendered more elastic and 
more available for the service of the 
country than at present. The passages 
stated nothing new as to fact, but in- 
dicated an opinion that such a state of 
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things required consideration. On the 
whole, he said that the Committee had 
entered an authoritative protest against 
a system which locked up in the United 
Kingdom so large an Auxiliary Force, 
while the numbers of Regulars avail- 
able were not larger than they were in 
the times of the Duke of Wellington or 
the Duke of Marlborough, in spite of 
the immense development of the country 
which had since occurred. 

THe Eart or POWIS said, that he 
must apologize for presuming to speak 
so early on such a subject as that under 
discussion in the presence of so many 
illustrious military officers and others; 
but, as a Welshman, he must protest 
against depriving the Welsh Fusiliers of 
that ancient title, and degrading them 
from a national to a semi-provincial title. 
The Fusiliers were the senior regiment, 
they had seen more service, they had 19 
names on their Colours, while the 41st 
had only 11; and surely, in these cir- 
cumstances, the national and senior 
regiment should retain its pre-eminence. 
An English regiment was to be sent 
into Wales and called the South Wales 
Regiment, and yet the Welsh Fusiliers 
were to lose quite unnecessarily a much 
older territorial distinction. Of the nine 
Indian regiments whose distinctive titles 
were to be abolished, three had fought 
at Plassey; and, while two of them were 
to be amalgamated, five were to be dis- 
persed through the rest of the Army. 
One regiment of the Bengal Fusiliers 
who fought at Plassey were to be joined 
with the Royal Irish, and another with 
the Connaught Rangers ; and one of the 
invented titles was the West Munster, 
which nobody had ever heard of before 
as a territorial distinction, and which 
would, he thought, be too easily con- 
fused with ‘‘ Westminster,’ so that 
people would be in doubt whether it was 
to be composed of wild Irishmen or 
Metropolitan cockneys. Those who for- 
merly administered the Army were not 
content with placing Plassey on the 
colours of regiments who fought there ; 
but they gave the 39th the almost unique 
distinction of bearing the motto ‘‘ Primus 
in Indis.”” There were only two other 
instances in which corresponding dis- 
tinctions had been conferred upon our 
regiments—for the siege of Namur and 
the gallant defence of Gibraltar. It might 
have been supposed that the Provinces of 
Madras, Bengal, and Bombay would have 
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furnished territorial designations of suffi- 
cient importance for the Indian regi- 
ments, and that episodes in our military 
history might still have been associated 
with the regiments who took part in 
them ; but, so far from that being done, 
the 39th not only lost its name, but it 
was to be joined with, and confer its 
motto upon, a regiment that had never 
fired a shot in Hindostan. He wished 
to call attention to the position of the 
officers of the Indian Artillery and 
Engineers, who, after the Mutiny, were 
affiliated with the English Army, and 
had a Parliamentary guarantee that 
they were not to suffer by the amalga- 
mation. He would also ask whether 
colonels on the Indian list would par- 
ticipate in the retirement scheme? A 
point demanding attention was the posi- 
tion of colonels of the Line under the 
new Warrant. There would be the two 
classes of purchase and non-purchase 
colonels; and the former would have 
paid to the country £4,500 on the faith 
that they would succeed in turn to the 
honorary distinction of commander of a 
regiment, and also to the capacity for 
employment. There was nothing that 
was definite as to their position ; and it 
was feared that when the scheme was 
interpreted at the Treasury, skill would 
be displayed in minimizing its effect, as, 
under Commercial Treaties, countries 
were placed on the footing of the least 
favoured nations. If that would be the 
case, these officers were entitled to have 
the £4,500 returned to them, or have the 
special retirement of £600 offered to 
them as well asthe Artillery. Referring 
to the new rules regulating the retire- 
ment of general officers, he asked whe- 
ther it was not a fact that under these 
rules neither Lord Hill nor Lord Har- 
dinge could have occupied the position 
of Commander-in-Chief. As this system 
was one which would have deprived the 
country of the services of such eminent 
Generals as those whom he had men- 
tioned, he held that the burden of prov- 
ing its necessity must be borne by the 
Secretary of State for War, and that 
the onus probandi ought not to be shifted 
ontothose who objected to the new propo- 
sals. After pointing out that in the Navy 
flag officers were not compelled to retire 
until after non-employment for 10 years, 
and that only half that period would be 
allowed in the case of generals, he 
illustrated the evils of the new system of 
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compulsory retirement by reference to 
Sir Henry Havelock-Allan’s resignation 
of his seat in the other House. That 
officer would have had to retire from the 
Army if he had not determined to serve 
immediately. The result was that he 
had been compelled to leave the House 
of Commons, where it was of the greatest 
importance that there should be Mem- 
bers qualified to speak about the feelings 
and wants of regimental officers. Turn- 
ing to another subject, he argued that 
the new system of maintaining one bat- 
talion at home and one abroad left no 
margin for emergencies. He would only 
add, in conclusion, that, in his opinion, 
the Government was parsimonious in 
depriving officers of their good service 
pensions upon retirement. It was hard 
that an officer retiring from wounds or 
ill health should lose the good service 
pension his gallantry had earned. He 
suggested that retirement should begin 
earlier. It cost no more to give A and 
B in succession £600 for six years’ ser- 
vice, than to give £1,200 to OC for 12 
years’ service. Under purchase many 
ensigns retired at £450 and lieutenants 
at £700. He suggested that £600, 
£800, £1,000 should be given for six, 
eight, or 10 years’ service. Subalterns 
would thus be able to retire before they 
were too old for other employments, and 
would make very good Militia or Volun- 
teer officers. On the whole, he did not 
think the regulations of the Government 
as to the good service pensions would be 
satisfactory to the public. He wished 
them success in their endeavours to im- 
prove the position of the non-commis- 
sioned officers, and in securing their 
continuous service. 

TuE Marquessor LANSDOWN Esaid, 
the noble and gallant Lord who intro- 
duced this subject (Lord Abinger) dwelt, 
in the first instance, upon the effects of 
the introduction of the short service 
system, and quoted from the remarkable 
speech delivered by Sir Frederick Roberts 
before he left England. In the first place, 
with regard to the sacrifice of the fighting 
line, before they attributed it to the short 
service system they should not forget 
what sort of fighting line they had before 
the short service system was introduced. 
So much had been lately written upon the 
question that he was unwilling to enter 
upon an historical account of the state of 
the Army under the system of enlistment 
which had prevailed prior to the intro- 
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duction of short service. It was enough 
to say that from the beginning of the 
century and the Peninsular War down 
to the time of the great war between 
Germany and France there had been a 
continuous effort on the part of the 
authorities, not always successful, to 
keep the Army up to its full establish- 
ment. Throughout the whole of that 
time the condition of the recruits, in 
respect of quality, had been most 
unsatisfactory, and the hurried aug- 
mentation which in those days used to 
take place whenever there was a prospect 
of national emergency arising were, he 
thought, a most unsatisfactory way of 
increasing the ranks of the Army. In 
the case of the augmentation determined 
upon in 1870, before the augmentation 
was complete the Franco-Prussian War 
was over, and the emergency had ceased 
toexist. The short service was designed 
to obviate inconvenience of that kind; 
and, although the system had its faults, 
they must not be blind to its advantages. 
The Report of the Inspector General of 
Recruiting showed that, under short 
service, they had no difficulty whatever 
in getting annually about 26,000 re- 
cruits ; secondly, it showed that the phy- 
sique of these recruits was improving 
steadily ; and, thirdly, that the proportion 
of soldiers under 20 years of age was 
diminishing steadily, and had within the 
past 10 years fallen something like 100 
per cent; and, fourthly, that the recruits 
were better educated than formerly, and 
were of a preferable type to those en- 
listed in former times. He ventured to 
say that these facts were in them- 
selves satisfactory, and proved, in these 
important respects, at all events, that 
the short service system had not been a 
failure. It was, however, impossible to 
shut their eyes to the fact that during 
the last two or three years the condition 
of the fighting line had very properly 
occasioned serious misgivings in the 
public mind. The original scheme con- 
templated 71 battalions at home and 70 
battalions abroad. At the beginning of 
1879 he thought he was right in saying 
there were only 55 battalions at home. 
These battalions had, owing to the prac- 
tice of drafting large numbers of men 
from their ranks into those of the 
battalions abroad, become attenuated, 
and the 86 battalions out of the coun- 
try contained much too large a number 
of young and partially trained soldiers. 
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How did that come to pass? He denied 
that it was the inevitable consequence of 
the short service system. That system, 
as introduced by Lord Cardwell, depended 
on two primary principles. The first was 
that, in time of national emergency, un- 
trained recruits should not be hurriedly 
gathered in, but that trained Army Re- 
serve men should be available to serve 
under the Colours; and the second was 
that a number of battalions should be 
kept at a high strength, so that a 
large force of troops should be always in 
a state of preparedness to leave at short 
notice on a military expedition. With 
this object 18 battalions were to be kept at 
a strength of 820 men. Before, however, 
one year elapsed, instead of 18 battalions, 
they had only four battalions at 820; 
and in 1878 the Estimates provided not 
for 18 battalions of 820 men, but for 18 
battalions at astrength of 740 men. He 
ventured to say that, in thus departing 
from the original intentions of the 
scheme, they were pulling out the key- 
stoneofthearch. That was not only his 
own opinion, but it was that expressed in 
the Report of a Committee which had sat 
on the subject in 1878, and had met with 
the concurrence of his Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief. There was 
no part of the scheme of the Secretary 
of State for War which pleased him 
more than that which provided that a 
certain number of battalions should be 
maintained at a strength even higher 
than that which was originally fixed, 
and he hoped that arrangement would 
be maintained. With regard to the 
depots, he found from the Report of 
the Inspector General that the number 
of recruits enlisted in the sub-districts 
was steadily increasing and had now 
reached 65 per cent of the total. The 
noble and gallant Lord had said that 
the depéts did not supply proper train- 
ing for these recruits; but he thought 
there had been some misconception as 
to what was the function of those bri- 
gade depots. They were never intended 
to supply a complete training, but only 
a preparatory one for the more thorough 
discipline of the home battalion to which 
the recruits were afterwards to be trans- 
ferred. It had been said, too, that the de- 
pot buildings were insufficient ; but that 
difficulty could be got over by hutting the 
men in the neighbourhood. A sugges- 
tion had been made that larger depdts 
should be substituted for the present 
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ones; but he did not think such a 
course would be advisable, as the depéts 
were in existence, and it would be diffi- 
cult to re-model the present machinery. 
A still greater objection was that disci- 
pline and order would be more difficult 
to maintain if a large herd of untrained 
soldiers were to be gathered together in 
one place as suggested by the advo- 
cates of these large depdts. With re- 
spect to the linked battalion system, 
he had great pleasure in expressing 
his entire concurrence in what had fallen 
from the noble and gallant Lord. It 
was better to have a double battalion 
regiment than the present system of 
linked battalions. The Committee pre- 
sided over by the late Secretary of State 
for War had thoroughly investigated 
those questions, and had unanimously 
recommended the formation of those 
territorial regiments which it was now 
proposed to create. The provisions which 
had reference to the position of non-com- 
missioned officers would, he believed, 
command theapproval of their Lordships. 
The efficiency of these men was a matter of 
the highest importance, and it was most 
desirable to promote their interests and 
make their position a desirable one. 
He objected, however, to the compulsory 
removal of non-commissioned officers 
after 15 years’ service. If a man entered 
at 20, he did not think his services 
ought to be dispensed with at 35. He 
was glad the Secretary of State had not 
adopted the recommendations of Lord 
Airey’s Committee on the Army Re- 
serves. It would be a dangerous thing 
to imperil the relations of employers and 
employed in the case of Army Reserve 
men. Mr. Brassey had given evidence 
on the subject, and had said that some 
employers objected to having those men 
in their employment, while others were 
actuated by patriotic motives. He 
thought it would not be wise to trespass 
too much on the patriotic instincts of 
employers. With respect to the changes 
contemplated by Mr. Childers in regi- 
mental organization, they had to con- 
sider both the efficiency of the Army 
and the position and prospects of the 
officers themselves. As to the number 
of regimental officers, he was glad that no 
considerable reduction was proposed. It 
wasimportant to remember that ours was 
a volunteer and not a conscript Army, and 
that the average intelligence of the men 
eould hardly be expected to be so high as 
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when soldiers were taken from all classes 
of the population. That was one reason 
why he should be sorry to see the num- 
ber of our regimental officers largely 
reduced. Another reason was one by 
which all thoughtful minds must have 
been painfully struck in our recent en- 
gagements—the large proportion of 
casualties among the officers due to 
their intrepidity, and the performance 
of their duty in the most gallant manner. 
But though the proposal of the Secre- 
tary of State would involve a slight re- 
duction of officers, we should still have 
a larger number in proportion to the 
number of men than any other, except 
one, of the Powers of Europe. In the 
French Army there was one officer to 57 
men, in the Russian one to 56, in the 
Austrian one to 52, in the German one 
to 45, and in the English one to 38. He 
rejoiced extremely that the Secretary of 
State had been able to avoid having 
recourse to that system of compulsory 
retirement of officers introduced in con- 
sequence of the recommendations of 
Lord Penzance’s Commission. When 
those recommendations were made, he 
ventured, in his place in that House, to 
protest against the great injustice that 
would be done to the officers by requir- 
ing them, when still in the prime of life, 
to leave a Service to which they were 
attached, and in which they might have 
an opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves, and doing good work, until the 
question of organization had first been 
thoroughly disposed of. If the course 
then adopted had been carried out in its 
entirety, half the total number of officers 
would have been turned out of the Ser- 
vice at the early age of 40, and even- 
tually 4,500 captains and 500 majors 
would have been retired at a cost of 
nearly £1,000,000 per annum. That 
would have been a result unfortunate 
for the officers themselves, unfortunate 
for the taxpayers, who would have had 
to find the retiring allowances, and un- 
desirablein the interests of society, which 
would have been invaded by some 5,000 
extinct officers without profession or 
prospects. He desired, in conclusion, to 
express his general approval of the pro- 
posals of the Secretary of State, which 
would, he believed, increase the popu- 
larity, as well as the efficiency, of the 
Army. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he would 
not enter into the question of the short 
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service system, which had not been 
carried out in the manner Lord Card- 
well intended. The radical proposals 
for Army organization which had now 
been submitted to Parliament showed that 
the present Secretary of State for War 
did not consider it altogether a success. 
It would be far more advantageous to dis- 
cuss the present organization scheme in 
itself ; and he proposed to go somewhat 
closely into its practical details. But, 
first, he wished to say a few words with 
regard to the German Army, with which 
our present and proposed system had 
been so frequently compared. All re- 
cruits in the German Army joined in 
November, and they were at once placed 
under the company officers, who had the 
sole responsibility of drilling them. By 
the end of February the recruits were 
inspected by the battalion commander, 
and were passed as fit to take their place 
in the battalion. They were then passed 
in April by the regimental commanding 
officer, and in May or June by the corps 
commanding officer. So that by the time 
of the manoeuvres the men who had 
entered in November were fit not only 
for battalion, but for Army Corps ma- 
neuvres. But our recruits came in 
all the year round, and could not be 
drilled, therefore, in the same way as in 
Germany. It was clearly not possible 
to compare the twosystems. Then, with 
regard to the length of service, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War said that in 1866 Prussia, with 
men between 20 and 23, totally de- 
feated the veteran troops of Austria. 
But he believed no men ever entered 
the Prussian Army under 204 years 
of age, and none went into active ser- 
vice under 21. After three years they 
went to the Reserve, and there served 
four years, and in that Reserve they 
came back to the identical battalion and 
company which they joined at first. The 
battalion, therefore, consisted of men 
from 21 to 27—the finest age that could 
possibly be had. That not was the case 
iInour Army. There was no use in com- 
paring ours with the German Army be- 
cause they had a system of short ser- 
vice ; they might as well say two sta- 
tues were alike simply because they 
were both made of marble. Coming 
now to the Memorandum, he would 
consider it step by step. First, no re- 
cruit was to be enlisted who had not 
attained 19 years or a physical equi- 
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valent. That was a great change for 
the better, and the Secretary of State 
for War was to be congratulated upon 
it. But how was the physical equiva- 
lent to be correctly ascertained? He 
had read the medical evidence taken 
before the Committee, and it went to 
show that medical experience was not 
a safe guide with regard to age. The 
physical equivalent in height, weight, or 
chest measurement that men nominally 
19 should come up to did not insure 
that the recruit was really of that age; 
and, therefore, unless care was taken we 
might find that our Army in India was 
being filled by soldiers too young to 
stand the trial of such a climate. In the 
case of soldiers in that country, it was 
proposed that service should be extended 
to seven years. That would, no doubt, 
have the effect of materially increasing 
the efficiency of the Armyin India. He 
trusted, however, that the men, after 
serving seven years, would be liberally 
allowed to extend their service. It was 
of the highest importance that we should 
have in India a very efficient Army. 
There could be no greater danger to 
India than a weak British Army; and 
it was to be remembered that men of 
the Sepoy Army were enlisted for long 
service, that they were armed with 
breech-loaders, and that they were pecu- 
liarly skilful in musketry. With regard 
to the rule by which men were not only 
to be allowed, but to be encouraged 
to pass into the Reserve for nine years 
after three years of home service, he 
feared that with weak battalions the 
men would not be fit for the Reserve 
after so short a period of service. The 
men of the Reserve oughtto bethoroughly 
seasoned and drilled, and should be 
good shots, which they could not be after 
only three years with the Colours. Then 
came the vexed question of territorial 
regiments. He had always been of opi- 
nion that it was desirable that the Line 
and the Militia regiments should be as 
closely connected as possible; but he 
was not prepared, in order to obtain 
that connection, to destroy the identity 
of every battalion in the Service. He 
confessed that he viewed with dislike 
and dread the system of doing away 
with the numerical titles of regiments, 
and giving them fresh territorial distinc- 
tions. It would be found in the proceed- 
ings of the Committee over which the 
late Secretary of State for War presided 
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that it had been repeatedly stated that 
regiments clung rather to their nume- 
rical titles than to their actual numbers, 
and ‘‘ that the number assigned to the 
regiment signifies little.”” However, only 
five officers gave evidence on that point, 
and the highest authority who gave evi- 
dence on the subject expressed an en- 
tirely contrary opinion. Again, how 
many regiments had nominal titles ? 
He found that only 21 regiments em- 

loyed them on parade instead of num- 
ion and of these 21, eight were Fusilier 
regiments who would have to use num- 
bers if brigaded together. It had been 
stated that, as a matter of history, the 
numerical titles of regiments had been 
often altered. On looking into that mat- 
ter, he found that six changes had been 
made in 1748 and 11 in 1757; that 15 
second battalions had been converted 
into new regiments in 1758; that two 
other changes had been made in 1798; 
and that, with the exception of the case 
of the Rifle Brigade, no change of the 
kind had been made in the present 
century. It would be absolutely neces- 
sary to revert to numbers for regiments, 
for the sake of convenience on parade 
and on active service. Supposing that 
instead of having to telegraph the num- 
bers of the three battalions which had 
been lately prominently employed in 
South Africa, territorial designations had 
been employed, what a difference it 
would have made in the length of the 
telegrams. The 58th were the Northamp- 
ton and Rutland Regiment; the 60th 
were the King’s Royal Rifle Corps; the 
92nd were the Gordon and Sutherland 
Highland Regiment. If he mightventure 
to make a suggestion, the better plan 
would be, as 67 double battalion regi- 
ments were wanted, to keep the first 25 
regiments as they were, and to give the 
other 42 most distinguished regiments a 
second battalion each, thus only destroy- 
ing the identity of 42 regiments instead 
of that of 108. Next he approached the 
question of the proper strength of the 
battalions ; and he agreed with the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
that it was most necessary to have a 
strong Corps d’ Armée ready to take the 
field at short notice. He hoped no Se- 
cretary of State for War would ever re- 
duce the strength of the battalions for 
foreign service. At the same time, he 
pointed out that of 51 home battalions 
the strength of eight was only 500 men, 
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and of the 43 others 480 men. Those 
were simply depéts to feed the batta- 
lions on foreign service, and pul be 
able to do nothing else. With such a 
system 51 depéts were altogether unne- 
cessary. Another objection to such 
weak battalions was that they were 
in various ways so reduced as to be 
unavailable, or, at any rate, very in- 
efficient, in case of any national emer- 
gency. In such an event, each of them 
would require at least 600 men from the 
Reserve, and it would be some months 
before, with so many strangers in their 
ranks, they could be regarded as in a 
satisfactory condition. In his opinion, 
the weakness of the battalions was the 
worst feature in our military system, 
The system, in fact, was not that which 
would give us the most efficient Army, 
but was the best which we could afford, 
He was delighted to find that the pay of 
the non-commissioned officers would be 
increased, for he thought every induce- 
ment ought to be given to them to remain 
contentedly and happily in the Army. He 
desired, however, to draw the attention 
of the noble Earl the Under Secretary 
of State for War to the circumstance 
that the lance-corporals were to receive 
no extra pay, and that, consequently, 
there was nothing to induce privates to 
accept that position, which entailed a 
great deal of hard work and a great deal 
of responsibility. He must now saya 
few words with regard to the position of 
quartermasters. He was sure the Under 
Secretary of State for War had intended 
to do everything he thought was neces- 
sary for that valuable and much injured 
class of officers, who were, undoubtedly, 
placed in a very false position. He con- 
sidered that, as regards rank and pen- 
sion, they should be placed, as far as 
possible, in a position equal to that 
which they would have gained had 
they joined the combatant branch of 
the regiment. As, however, Colonel 
Alexander had so ably stated their 
grievances in the House of Commons, 
he felt he might safely leave their 
ease in the hands of the War Office. 
The next question he wished to refer to 
was that of regimental organization. A 
very great and serious change was pro- 
posed to be made in the organization of 
the Infantry battalions. That change 
was not to be made, however, simply 
because the present organization was 
deemed to be faulty, but for the sake of 
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equalizing the promotion of the different 
corps in the Army. Would it do so? 
Was it certain that the Artillery would 
not still have an undue pull over the 
Infantry? The present system of pro- 
motion, which had been in force for 
about 20 years, was a sort of military 
leap-frog, in which officers kept alter- 
nately hopping over each other’s heads 
—at one time one branch of the Service 
was in front; at another time another. 
This was the result of piecemeal legisla- 
tion. Whenever the promotion of one 
part of the Army was proposed to be ac- 
celerated, inquiry should first be made 
as to how it would affect that of the rest. 
Referring to the scheme of compulsory 
retirement, he expressed his belief that 
it would act very harshly indeed, upon 
certain individuals. The intention of 
the proposed change of organization 
was to prevent that compulsory retire- 
ment; but as captains were to be allowed 
to become majors in larger proportions 
than heretofore, the compulsory retire- 
ment would be transferred to lieutenant- 
colonels and colonels. He did not see 
why the term of five years had been laid 
down, for there was no reason why an 
officer should not be, like Sir Henry 
Havelock-Allan, fit for active service after 
an interval of even nine years. More- 
over, according to the present scheme 
for retiring allowances, the younger, and 
consequently, cateris paribus, the most 
efficient, generals would be those who 
would suffer most. He pointed out differ- 
ences in the pay of Field Artillery and 
Infantry officers, and said he was unable 
to understand the cause of the difference. 
Other inequalities also deserved to be rec- 
tified, and he commended the matter to 
the consideration of the noble Earl. He 
entered his protest against the proposal 
that rewards for distinguished service 
should cease to be tenable after retire- 
ment from the Active List. The reasons 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War were that 
the officers holding them would, in the 
natural course of events, forfeit them 
when they obtained a regiment, and 
that they had the option of remaining 
on under present conditions if they 
pleased. Buta large majority of officers 
now holding good service pensions would 
have no chance of succeeding to regi- 
ments, as, by their position on the list of 
generals and by their age, they must, 
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before such an event could take place. 
These officers were now in a position 
superior to those who had not received 
that reward, and drew £100 a-year more 
pay. When retired, however, the hon- 
ourable distinction would be taken away, 
they would lose the solid advantage of 
pay now enjoyed by them, and there 
would be nothing to distinguish them 
from those who had not been fortunate 
enough to earn this special mark of Her 
Majesty’s approbation. Whilst admit- 
ting that the retiring allowances were on 
a liberal scale, he trusted that present 
holders of the reward might be allowed 
to retain it when retired. He could not 
sit down without making a few remarks 
upon an article which had appeared in 
The Nineteenth Century, entitled ‘‘ Long 
and Short Service.” Questions had been 
asked in both Houses of Parliament 
regarding that article, and although it 
had not received the actual approval of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War, it had certainly not 
met with his disapproval; for he dis- 
tinctly stated, when pressed on the sub- 
ject, that the clause in the Queen’s 
Regulations forbidding officers ‘‘ to give 
publicity to their individual opinions,” 
&c., had been ‘‘more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance.”’ Now, 
if that were really the case, the clause 
in question should be either cancelled 
or modified ; as, otherwise, the truth of 
the adage that one person might steal a 
horse, whilst another might not look 
over the gate, would be brought pain- 
fully home to some officer who might be 
imprudent enough to follow a bad ex- 
ample. He would venture to suggest, 
at all events, that Staff officers who 
might in future write articles in favour 
of Army Reform should be ordered to 
confine themselves to argument, and 
should be strictly forbidden to hold up 
to ridicule and contempt all those who 
differed from them. In the present 
case it was well known that even within 
the walls of the War Office there were 
many officers who entirely disagreed 
with the views of the writer of the 
article in question. Those who hap- 
pened to hold different views regard- 
ing the present Army system from the 
writer were spoken of in the following 
terms:— 

‘Condemnation of short-service system is 
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grumblings and whining pessimism. This class 
of officer believes that the world, as far as 
armies and military science are concerned, 
stands still. They are those who would still 
wish to flog the soldier as the keeper does his 
wilful spaniel.”’ 


He must protest in the strongest terms 
against that paragraph; it was a gross 
libel upon those officers who, whilst 
particularly disliking corporal punish- 
ment, maintained that it should be re- 
tained until some other punishment which 
should be equally deterrent could be 
substituted for it. 

“‘They are naturally Conservative in their 
tendencies, and consequently view with great 
suspicion any changes effected in organization 
by a Liberal Government.” 


The officers of the Army, as a rule, took 
but little part in politics ; and the writer 
had no right to charge them with Party 
feelings, whether Liberal or Conserva- 
tive. They were all anxious that the 
Army should be made as efficient as 
possible, and it was a libel to accuse 
them of such low motives, in order to 
account for their general opposition to 
the present Army system. 

** An article of faith with every British soldier 
is that the authorities of the Horse Guards are 
his natural protectors, while the War Depart- 
ment officials are his enemies.”’ 


It was scarcely necessary to comment 
upon the bad taste of that paragraph. 


“The aspirations of a large proportion of our 
very oldest officers do not soar beyond the crea- 
tion of astanding Army of well-set-up, perfectly 
drilled soldiers.” 


Had they such an Army, he believed 
the writer would not have had any cause 
to complain that the present system did 
not meet with the favour of the large 
majority of officers in their Service. 


“‘ Regimental officers dislike short service, 
because it adds considerably to their daily work. 
Hitherto the Army has been a pleasant home 
for idle men; now they must make up their 
minds to a different kind of existence. He 
must make up his mind to the constant drudgery 
of teaching his own men, as the officers of 
the German Army do, Captains prefer old 
stupid sergeants to young intelligent ones, be- 
cause the former relieved them of work that 
ought to have been done by themselves.” 


He ventured to say that a more unjust 
or more untrue accusation was never 
penned. He could speak from the per- 
sonal experience of many years in com- 
mand of a regiment as to the regimental 
officers of some years ago, and he had 
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heard from many sources an account of 
those who were at present doing duty 
in that capacity. They were, as a body, 
as zealous and hard-working, and as 
proud of their Profession as any in the 
Armies of the Continent. They would 
gladly accept the condition of the Ger- 
man company officer; and it was be- 
cause their system was so different that 
even the most zealous could not help at 
times feeling disheartened. The German 
captain received all his recruits in the 
month of November, and before the 
spring drills commenced they were ready 
to take their place in the ranks. The 
full strength of a German company in 
peace time was 131; so that, deducting 
the inevitable casualties, its captain had 
always a sufficient number for tactical 
instruction during six months of the 
year. He knew also that the men who 
left for the Reserve at the end of each 
year would certainly come back to him 
until they passed to the Landwehr after 
four years in the Reserve. He had 
every inducement and every interest in 
the drill and instruction of the annual 
recruits. What a different position did 
a captain in our Army hold! Re- 
cruits coming in by driblets all the year 
round—company so weak as to preclude 
the possibility ‘of its ever being drilled as 
a separate unit—men who had com- 
pleted one year’s service sent away to 
linked battalion, never to be seen again 
by those who had been instrumental in 
instructing them! Was it wonderful 
that now and again a cry of despon- 
dency was heard, or that an officer occa- 
sionally gave vent to a hearty growl? 
His task was that of Sisyphus — no 
sooner had he rolled the stone to the top 
of the hill as a drilled soldier than it 
tumbled back to the bottom in the shape of 
a raw recruit. The writer of the article 
had no claim to be heard as an authority 
on regimental matters, for he had done 
but five years’ regimental duty during 
his whole service, and only two out of 
them as acaptain. To understand and 
appreciate the work of regimental officers 
it was necessary that one should have 
commanded a regiment, or at least a 
brigade, during peace time. There was 
but one passage in the article that he 
could heartily endorse, and that one 
appeared to point to a conclusion dia- 
metrically opposed to all the writer’s 
premisses. It was to be found in the con- 
cluding paragraph— 
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‘¢ Without discipline and esprit de corps, no 
army can hold together on active service, or 
ever be worth much, and everyone who has 
really served in one of our regiments during 
war—who has commanded a company on active 
service—knows as well as I do that our ad- 
mirable regimental system is above all things 
calculated to foster the growth and further the 
maintenance both of discipline and of esprit de 
corps.” 


Lorp RIBBLESDALE said, he agreed 
with everything which the noble Mar- 
quess near him (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) had observed in reference to the 
merits of short service as regarded re- 
cruiting. In England there would always 
be a difficulty about recruiting ; but he 
thought it possible that the disadvan- 
tages incident to voluntary service might 
be lessened. With regard to the non- 
commissioned officers, he was of opinion 
that they were not old enough to keep 
the men in order, and that an old ser- 
geant would keep up the smartness of a 
company better than a young man could 
do it. The way to increase the efficiency 
of the Army was to improve the position 
of the non-commissioned officers. It 
would be well if some employment were 
to be found for them on their discharge 
after 20 years’ service. The new scheme 
proceeded on the correct principle that 
in time of peace the Reserve should be 
fed by the Army, while in time of war 
the Army should be fed by the Reserve. 
He had a command at the time the 
Reserves were called out, and considered 
it satisfactory that only 2 per cent of the 
men were missing at first, and many of 
them turned up in three or four days. 
On the whole, he believed the scheme 
was a step in the right direction. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, it is difficult, at this time of the 
evening, for anyone holding an official 
position to say all that he ought to say 
on this subject. It is a dry subject for 
civilians, and, therefore, hardly one ad- 
mitting of very close discussion in a de- 
liberative Assembly. It is more a subject 
for discussion by a Committee, when de- 
tails—many of them wearisome and 
seemingly, though not really, unneces- 
sary—can be brought forward and con- 
sidered from day to day. The whole ques- 
tion is made up of minute details, and 
unless you go deeply into them it is im- 
possible to understand thoroughly this 
great and important subject. I say 
great and important deliberately, for is 
not the Army one of the foundations 
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upon which our Empire rests? The 
Army is a very important matter in every 
country, but especially is it so in ours, 
and it will be very difficult to keep the 
Empire intact unless the Army is in an 
efficient condition. The question, I am 
glad to say, has been discussed to-night 
without any show of Party feeling. 
There have been strong opinions ex- 
pressed, no doubt; but certainly not in 
a Party spirit. I hope the question will 
always be discussed, as it has been to- 
night, as a professional question. Dis- 
cussing it simply as a professional ques- 
tion, I am in a position to express my 
opinions with less reserve than I should 
otherwise have to maintain. In my 
position it would not be proper even 
to have the appearance of antagonism to 
the views of the Government of the day. 
My Lords, a comparison has been made 
between our Army and Continental 
Armies; but, in making that comparison, 
it must never be forgotten that such 
Armies are framed upon an entirely 
different basis. In Russia, Prussia, 
France, and other Continental nations 


‘their Armies are raised by conscription ; 


but ours is raised voluntarily. We are 
attempting now to have a short service 
Army without having the foundation 
afforded by the system of conscription. 
The absence of that foundation makes 
the question infinitely more difficult than 
it otherwise would be. But, comparing 
the old system of service with the present, 
I feel bound to say that I very much 
doubt whether it would have been pos- 
sible to continue the system of long ser- 
vice, owing to the difficulties of recruit- 
ing. I must plead guilty to a connection 
with the linked battalion system. Being 
more old-fashioned than some others, 
and being under the impression that un- 
less some change were made it might be 
difficult to get the needful number of 
recruits, I urged, as it was not desirable 
to dispense with esprit de corps, that some 
such system as the linked battalion sys- 
tem should be introduced experimentally. 
That system has been much criticized and 
abused. But there is a great deal to be 
said for it, and under it recruits joined 
the ranks in large numbers. The linked 
battalion system is practically the same 
as that of double battalions. The two 
systems are worked on the same prin- 
ciple. The real difference between 
linked battalions and double batta- 
lions is that the feeling of the officers 
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in a linked battalion regiment differs 
from the feeling which characterizes 
officers in a double battalion regiment, 
in which the esprit de corps of the 
regiment pervades both battalions. In 
regiments which are linked a sentiment 
of antagonism is, in many cases, enter- 
tained. This is especially the case when 
one of the two linked regiments has a 
strong desire to be linked with a different 
regiment—such a desire, for instance, 
as has been evinced by some of our 
most distinguished Highland regiments. 
Therefore, the question arose, could the 
linked system continue, or ought we to 
make a great change? I must say that the 
time had arrived when we had to con- 
sider whether we should unlink or amal- 
gamate thoroughly one with the other. 
I think it is to the advantage of both 
that the regiments should become terri- 
torial. Others think that it would be 
better to unlink altogether, and to have 
depéts—either isolated local depots, or 
an amalgamated depét, for those batta- 
lions which should happen to be serving 
abroad. I own I have myself a predilec- 
tion for unlinking; but a change of that 
character would necessitate a very large 
addition to the establishment of the 
Army, and, consequently, a large addi- 
tional expenditure. The noble Earl (the 
Ear! of Powis) has referred to the ques- 
tion of numbering. That is, perhaps, a 
small detail; and I think it very likely 
that we shall have to come back to some 
sort of numbering, and this is one of 
those details which it seems to me will 
have to be modified. Turning to another 
point, I believe it is the feeling of all 
officers who have advocated a short ser- 
vice system that such a system necessi- 
tates the maintenance of a larger estab- 
lishment than that required under the 
old system. The system renders more 
drill necessary, and by the time a man 
has thoroughly mastered his drill, and 
has become a thorough soldier, he now 
oes into the Reserve. Unless, there- 
ore, you have a large number of men 
at your command, it will become diffi- 
cult to keep up battalions serving abroad. 
That is a point which is not quite acknow- 
ledged by the Government. Under the 
short service system, then, a larger 
establishment of men than we have 
hitherto maintained will always be re- 
quired. That is one of the questions 
which the other House of Parliament 
will have to deal with. My noble Friend, 
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the noble Marquess, has said that this 
scheme of Lord Cardwell was not tho- 
roughly tried. I perfectly agree with 
him; but why was it not carried out? 
Because it would require such large 
sums of money. No political Party is 
disposed to incur the risks and difficul- 
ties which a demand for large sums of 
money may entail. It should be borne 
in mind by those who criticize the work- 
ing of the Reserve system that our 
system differs materially from foreign 
systems. The moment a regiment goes on 
service in Russia or France the Reserves 
come out as a matter of course. I do 
not see how such a system is to be intro- 
duced here; but I think the public ought 
to know the fact. On the whole, I can- 
not but think thet the new scheme of the 
Government is fair and reasonable. The 
Secretary of State for War has done all 
that he could do under the circumstances 
in which he found himself. I am not 
going to discuss that question at length. 
But I am glad that the Secretary of 
State has agreed to the term of service 
being seven years instead of six, and 
eight years in India; and that the Se- 
cretaries of State for India and War 
respectively have power to prolong the 
term even beyond those eight years, 
should circumstances in India require it. 
These are points which show the direc- 
tion in which the Secretary of State for 
War has been moving. I think that 
difficulties will arise in respect of that 
part of the recommendations of Lord. 
Airey’s Committee which refers to great 
and small wars, and provides that the 
Reserves shall in future be called out in 
wars of both descriptions. Those recom- 
mendations will be difficult to carry out 
in detail, as they will not be acceptable 
to the public, though, in my opinion, 
absolutely necessary. We have much 
more frequently to deal with small ones 
than large ones. Of course, in large wars 
both the Militia and the Reserves would 
have to be called out. I venture to think 
that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee have been largely accepted by 
the present Secretary of State. I do 
not, however, deny that we are placed 
in a position of great difficulty ; and I 
think the Secretary of State has done his 
best in the circumstances. Then it is said 
that matters are not very satisfactory 
with respect to the men themselves. No 
one can deny that the men who were 
sent to South Africa were not altogether 
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as efficient as we could have wished. 
Well, my noble Friend must remember 
the position in which we were placed. 
We were in this difficulty. It took a 
great many more men than had been 
originally estimated for; and I cannot 
help thinking that it was difficult to 
send them in a shorter period than we 
did. As to the condition of the men, it 
is in your Lordships’ recollection that 
a Committee of distinguished military 
officers, under the presidency of Lord 
Airey, was assembled to consider the 
short-service system, and where it was 
found to be deficient. The question was 
argued with much ability; and ifit had 
not been for the recommendations of 
that Committee we might have been in 
still greater difficulty as to the course 
to be adopted, as it enabled the Secretary 
of State to modify the arrangements 
which had, up to that time, been in 
force. If you follow the course of events 
they entirely contradict and refute the 
statement that there has been any 
falling off in the description of the 
recruits enlisted. My noble and gal- 
lant Friend, who has made remarks 
which 1 have heard with great satisfac- 
tion and pleasure, quite acknowledged 
the difficulty about the men; but, then, 
that leads us back to the fact that we 
have no conscription, and that we cannot 
raise more than a certain number of men 
at any particular period. The recruit 
takes from one to three years to be trained ; 
and we are obliged to enlist our men from 
day to day. When we send away 100 
men, instead of having 100 to take their 
places, we are obliged to meet our wants 
by enlistment, and wait for them to be 
trained. That is the cause of a great 
deal of the difficulty ; and then, in addi- 
tion to that, there is the question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence; and it is 
very difficult to make the public under- 
stand that it is not just always to be 
finding fault with the military autho- 
rities for being unable to do impossi- 
bilities. It is no easy task to keep up a 
larger body of men for short service in 
an army of volunteers. Now, I would 
not have your Lordships think that I 
am an advocate of conscription in this 
country. I am not going in for any- 
thing of the sort. I always said it was 
impossible. But I have always been 
strongly of opinion that you ought to 
have conscription for the Militia. The 
Militia ought always to be kept up to 
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its full strength. I do not care whether 
you call it conscription or ballot, it comes 
to much the same thing. I do not mean 
that the Militia ought to be called out 
to go to a foreign war; but it ought 
always to be in a condition to fill up the 
gaps in the Regular Army. On the 
whole, my Lords, I think it may be 
as well to accept the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Then comes 
the question of battalion organization. 
There is, no doubt, a great deal to be 
said as to organization; but I hope 
that there will be no change in this 
respect in battalions. I am a strong 
advocate for eight companies, and I be- 
lieve all the best officers in the Army 
take that view. I will now say a few 
words on the question of majors. The 
question of the majors of the Army was 
a question of simple justice. Out of 
1,000 candidates entering the Line as 
officers 600 would have to be compul- 
sorily retired as captains. Under the 
present regulation it is impossible to 
avoid this, because, otherwise, you would 
be doing a great injustice by stopping 
promotion altogether. Under the present 
system you have no means of keeping 
up a proper retirement for the Army 
except by compulsory retirement, and 
the consequence is that without it there 
would be complete stagnation in promo- 
tion. Now that purchase has been 
abolished you must necessarily retire 
compulsorily a much larger number of 
officers. I do not at all advocate the 
system of having a too early retirement 
of officers; and unless the Secretary of 
State for War had taken the steps he 
now proposes to adopt a great injustice 
would have been done to the great body 
of officers entering the Army, and we 
should have lost compulsorily a large 
number of those who are now serving ; 
and we were, therefore, bound to find 
some other mode of obtaining the re- 
quired promotion. We were obliged 
to take the course we did; and in the 
accomplishment of that object, in my 
opinion, the more decided the measures 
that were taken the better. Certainly 
it is better to do that than to lose 
so many good officers as we certainly 
should have lost. As to the general 
character of the officers themselves, the 
history of the country speaks for those 
of former times. We know what they 
have done; we know the Empire we 
happily possess; and we are proud of it, 
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I believe the officers of the present day 
will follow their example. I believe they 
are anxious to do their duty, and to ac- 
quire knowledge. Their gallantry is as 
conspicuous as ever it was in the time 
of war, as my noble and gallant Friend 
knows. I need not assure your Lord- 
ships that I have all my life taken a 
zealous interest in the Service; and I 
must say I am astonished to see how 
much the young officers know compared 
with what they knew when I came into 
the Service. Look at the classes which 
they go through—signalling, musketry, 
and the various kinds of instruction 
which they receive from day to day and 
hour to hour, thus giving officers a 
knowledge in professional subjects which 
in former days was never contemplated. 
And then, as for conduct, see what they 
have done. It is said—‘‘ You mark the 
officers by their dress, and they are shot 
down.” It is not the dress; but it is 
the leading. That is why they are shot 
down. I do not mean that the men 
would hang back; but it is the spirit of 
English gentlemen that urges them to 
lead on in the time of danger. Talk of 
the young officers being idle! It is a 
calumny I am prepared to deny. I am 
not now entering into details. I am 
making some general observations in 
my military capacity as head of the 
Army. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Morley), who is well acquainted with 
this whole subject, will, in his official 
capacity, and with the ability for which 
he is conspicuous, answer on the various 
points brought forward. I have not 
attempted to go into those details—it 
is not my province to do so; but I 
wished to make some general observa- 
tions on what I think the most impor- 
tant points for the efficiency of the 
Public Service. Reference has been made 
to the age at which officers are called 
upon to retire. Age is one of those 
things as to which men deceive them- 
selves. They do not like to believe that 
they get older. It is quite true that 
one man at 60 or 65 is, perhaps, a less 
active or efficient man than another 
at 70. But, on the other hand, you 
must make some rule. In doing so you 
may hit some men very hard; but if 
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you wish to have a flow of promotion, 
you must make rules with a view to in- 
suring it. At a certain age a man is | 
not so active as when he was younger; | 
but you want to bring young blood into | 
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the Army; and unless you lay down a 
hard-and-fast line you cannot do what 
you want. Whether the Secretary of 
State has exactly hit the right age or 
not I will not pretend to say; but I 
think it will be admitted that his pro- 
posal is a fair one; and I hope it may 
effect the object in view. With regard 
to the system of five years’ command, a 
great deal may be said upon it. I 
should like to see some arrangement by 
which the two lieutenant-colonels could 
have their fair share of command. I 
quite agree with the Secretary of State 
that what is to be done should be de- 
cided upon at as early a period as 
possible; but I believe the small de- 
tails will be subjected to a general re- 
view before they are carried out, and 
that modifications will be made. I have 
to thank your Lordships for having 
heard me with so much attention. I 
thought it my duty to make these re- 
marks, occupying, as I do, the highest 
position which a soldier can hold in this 
country, and having at heart the honour 
of the British Army; and I only hope 
that my observations may be of some ser- 
vice in elucidating a subject so difficult, 
so dry, in many of its details, and yet so 
interesting and important for the general 
benefit of the country. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, he was 
very glad that the present discussion had 
taken place, although he quite admitted 
that, inasmuch as the number of men 
had already been voted, it could have 
very little practical effect. When the 
Enlistment Bill of 1870 was before the 
House, he had ventured to remark that 
that Bill gave the Minister for War 
carte blanche to manipulate the conditions 
of service as he pleased. The conse- 
quence had been that we had had con- 
stant changes in those conditions, so 
that the soldier was always kept in a 
state of uncertainty as to his position, 
which acted prejudicially to the Service 
generally. What, however, surprised 
him most was that the War Office should 
have believed that with short service, 
pur et simple, a proper supply of non- 
commissioned officers could be procured. 
In this respect Lord Cardwell’s scheme 
had signally failed, as, in the present 
year, the first step taken was to improve 
largely the position of the non-commis- 
sioned officers, and to enlist them for 
long service with pension, of which 
he entirely approved. He was sorry 
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the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) was not now in his place, 
because he stated that the short ser- 
vice system had been a success, but 
qualified the statement by admitting 
that it had failed, to a certain extent, 
after the disaster of Isandlana, because 
it had not been properly worked. He 
wished to ask the noble Marquess what 
he would have done if the emergency 
had been greater thanit was. He could 
not have called out the Reserves, or em- 
bodied the Militia, because he had not 
the power to do so, and therefore would 
have been compelled, nolens volens, as 
the Conservative Government had been, 
to have recourse to the pernicious system 
of volunteers. For himself, he was 
strongly in favour of calling out the 
Reserves in small wars. But the noble 
Marquess said that would interfere too 
much with the employment by the public 
of the Reserve men. He found, how- 
ever, that the Reserve men, when demo- 
bilized, had no difficulty in getting back 
to their places on railways and elsewhere; 
and, therefore, he did not understand 
why the Government should be so 
squeamish with regard to calling out the 
Reserves when we had little wars. The 
noble Marquess stated that six years with 
the Colours and six in the Reserve had 
worked very successfully, whereas only 
seven out of 122 officers of distinction 
had approved of it in their evidence. 
He( Viscount Hardinge) attributed many 
of the present shortcomings in the Army 
to the pernicious system of volunteer- 
ing, which he hoped they might never 
see again. It should be remembered 
that it was Lord Cardwell’s original 
intention that a certain proportion of 
recruits should be enlisted for long 
service. The first General Order issued 
from the Horse Guards after the re- 
organization of the Army provided 
for 25 per cent of long service men. 
Some time afterwards a new General 
Order was issued providing for the 
enlistment of all men on short service. 
Now, why, he wished to know, were the 
plans of the War Office changed? He 
did not believe that any difficulty would 
be experienced in getting 25 per cent 
of the recruits to enlist for long ser- 
vice. The evidence, indeed, given before 
Lord Airey’s Committee was all in favour 
of that supposition; and he regretted 
that the Secretary of State for War 
should not have seen his way to adopt- 
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ing that principle, and so securing in 
the Army a certain proportion of those 
seasoned soldiers whose absence the wit- 
nesses examined before Lord Airey’s 
Committee so ‘greatly lamented. The 
want of seasoned soldiers in the ranks 
had been clearly demonstrated before 
that Committee. The evidence of Lord 
Chelmsford, General Newdigate, and 
Sir Evelyn Wood had exposed the defi- 
ciency; and it was well-known how, 
during the South African campaign, the 
young soldiers had failed to bear the 
hardships of long marches, even when 
relieved of their kmapsacks. They 
were told that they must bear the Re- 
serve in mind; but it seemed to him 
there was too great a tendency to foster 
the Reserve at the expense of the Line. 
In connection with the question of short 
service, it was important to consider 
what Lord Airey’s Committee described 
as the ‘“‘ great waste” going on in the 
Army. We never enlisted in one year 
more than 28,000 men. ‘The illustrious 
Duke said recruiting was going on ad- 
mirably ; but the fact was that this year 
we had only enlisted 25,000 men. Now, 
according to one calculation, it was 
necessary, in order to secure an effective 
addition of 28,000 men to the Army, to 
raise 36,000, the margin being consumed 
by desertions, invaliding, &c. Another 
calculation, based on the enormous losses 
between enlistment and final approval, 
fixed the number of men which ought 
to be raised at 54,000. The fact of 
these large margins being required 
would be understood when he stated that 
within the past six years 17,000 men 
had been lost through desertion, and 
15,000 through invaliding, discharge, 
&ce. Not one of those men had gone 
into the Reserve, and yet surprise was 
expressed that the Reserve should not 
be in a better condition. Then, again, 
we had 13,000 men in the Army under 
20 years of age. Now, what was the 
remedy proposed ? It was to enlist re- 
cruits between 19 and 20, of which he 
entirely approved; but it should be 
borne in mind that it was difficult, if not 
impossible, to ascertain the age of the 
recruit. You could not look into his 
mouth as you could into the mouth of a 
horse. All that could be done would 
be to have more stringent regulations 
as to chest measurement, height, and 
other qualifications. As a’ means of 
checking desertion and fraudulent re- 
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enlistment, he saw no objection to the 
marking of recruits by vaccination. The 
plan, indeed, seemed to him perfectly 
reasonable, and he had no sympathy 
with the squeamish ideas which one 
sometimes heard expressed on the sub- 
ject. Brigade depéts were a costly and 
unsatisfactory contrivance, though they 
had the redeeming point of affording 
each other great mutual support. Of 
the 70 colonels examined before Lord 
Airey’s Committee, only 20 were in 
favour of brigade depéts as they were. 
It was possible, he believed, to attach 
too much importance to the territorial 
connection, for the evidence of compe- 
tent observers was that under the new 
system, as under the old, recruits would 
always in the main come from one class 
—the waifs and strays of society. The 
great objection to them was that they 
denuded the home battalions of their 
best men, and annihilated esprit de corps, 
which had been so clearly shown in the 
letters of ‘‘ One Who Has Served.” Then 
it was said that by their agency new 
districts were ‘‘tapped;” but that did 
not appear to be the case from the evi- 
dence of Lord Airey’s Committee. Again, 
when the battalions became dislocated, 
there was no means of expanding the 
depot, which was mainly insisted upon 
by Colonel Stanley’s Committee. If we 
could re-organize de novo, there could be 
no doubt that regiments with three bat- 
talions would be the best; but after up- 
wards of £3,000,000 had been spent on 
these brigade depéts, it could hardly be 
expected that the Government would at 
once sweep them away and adopt Lord 
Airey’s alternative, which would entail 
an expense of £700,000 a-year. With 
regard to the conditions of service in 
India, Sir Henry Norman and other 
authorities had, he believed very rightly, 
insisted on a period of nine years, so 
that the soldier might remain in the 
country for a sufficiently long time after 
becoming acclimatized. For home ser- 
vice he would infinitely prefer eight 
years, as recommended by Lord Airey’s 
Committee. He imagined that seven 
years could only have been adopted as 
a compromise between Lord Cardwell’s 
scheme and that of Lord Airey. The 
additional year would be of great value. 
In India the expense, under the present 
system, of sending home the six years’ 
men had been enormous. The expense 
had increased from £2,000 to 5,000 a- 
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year. The proposal to keep the first 12 
regiments at 950 was excellent in prin- 
ciple; but such had been the variations 
of our establishments from successive 
fits of economy that there was no security 
that these establishments could be main- 
tained. And then the reduced home 
battalions would again become mere 
nurseries for the foreign battalions. Our 
real Reserve was the Militia, which had 
given, at least, 35,000 men to the Line in 
the Crimean War; and the Militia Re- 
serve should at once be recruited by 
every possible means up to its establish- 
ment. The number of absentees from 
training was unsatisfactory—13,000 men 
were the numbers given ; and the only 
way to check this was to insist on every 
recruit on enrolment being sent to the 
depot to be trained. Where circumstances 
would admit of it, they should be trained 
with the Line, especially the Reserve 
men. As the Militia was short of its 
establishment by 20,000 men, it would 
be desirable to offer additional induce- 
ments to recruiting ; because it must be 
borne in mind that on the declaration of 
war the Militia Reserve would have to 
be deducted from the strength of the 
Militia Force. His fear was that the 
Government thought more about the 
Reserves than the fighting Army, and 
he might remind them that the Army 
was not made for the Reserves, but the 
Reserves for the Army. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, that 
in the comments on the letters that had 
appeared in Zhe Times signed ‘One 
Who Has Served”—who had been 
alluded to in the House of Commons by 
the Secretary of State for War as being 
avowedly Sir Lintorn Simmons—the Re- 
port of Lord Airey’s Committee had ap- 
parently been anticipated, and, as he 
held, unfairly handicapped. Informa- 
tion had, in this instance, been withheld 
from the public after a newspaper had 
been enabled to print inspired articles 
on the subject. It was a dangerous 
precedent to decline, over and over again, 
after pressing solicitation, to give in- 
formation on a most important subject 
to Members of Parliament in either 
House, while such information was com- 
municated privately to writers in the 
public journals. The public mind had 
thus been poisoned against the recom- 
mendations of Lord Airey’s Committee 
before its Report was permitted to see 


| the light of day. He might say briefly 
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that that Report might be regarded, first, 
as a condemnation of the present system 
as to the term of engagement for service 
in the Army; secondly, as a condemnation 
of the mode of manipulation of recruits ; 
thirdly, as showing the unfortunate want 
of inducement to soldiers to attain to the 
rank of non-commissioned officers ; and, 
fourthly, as an utter condemnation of 
the linked battalion or brigade depot 
system. No one, he thought, would 
deny that that was the substance of the 
Report. As regarded the term of ser- 
vice and the inducements to non-com- 
missioned officers, he entirely concurred 
in the remarks made by his Royal High- 
ness the illustrious Duke. The noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
had remarked, with great seeming satis- 
faction, that 25,000 men were enlisted 
last year; but he could not help feel- 
ing that that was a doubtful source 
of gratification, considering the terrible 
waste in the Army attendant upon those 
enlistments. The evidence adduced be- 
fore the Committee showed that 12 
per cent of all the recruits enlisted of 
late years deserted within three months 
of their enlistment; and that within 
12 months of enlistment the ratio of 
desertions increased to something like 
25 per cent. The country at large ought 
seriously to consider why it was that this 
very rapid desertion occurred. He be- 
lieved there was nothing so galling to 
a young soldier as to be shunted and 
hustled from one place to another during 
the first few months after his enlistment. 
It was the amount of drill at the begin- 
ning, as well as this change from place 
to place—all caused by this unfortunate 
brigade depét, including the linked bat- 
talion, system—that was the cause of 
the early desertions which were a dis- 
grace to this country. On one point he 
ventured to differ from the illustrious 
Duke—namely, with regard to conscrip- 
tion, or ballot for the Militia—for he 
conceived it was the great glory of this 
country that we possessed an Army 
composed entirely of volunteers. In- 
deed, he had always regretted that the 
term ‘‘ Volunteer’”’ should have been 
given to that gallant body which was 
raised in the year 1859, because it con- 
veyed the idea that the Regular Army 
itself and the Militia were not based on 
the volunteer system. He did not see 
why it should be necessary to have re- 
course to balloting in the Militia. We 
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ought to consider all these matters 
thoroughly, to use every means to make 
the two Services popular, and to avoid 
the introduction of continual changes. 
He was convinced that the system of 
‘territorial regiments’? was the most 
unfortunate ever conceived, and that it 
would never add one effective soldier to 
the Army. Its only effect would be to 
efface all the old distinctions which sol- 
diers held most dear, and set regiments 
at sixes and sevens. He trusted it was 
not yet too late to reconsider and 
abandon it, and revert to the older system 
which it was now threatened to replace. 

Viscount BURY said, he should not 
take part in the discussion were it not 
that he thought it right that someone 
connected with the late Government 
should say a few words on the subject 
before their Lordships’ House. In the 
new scheme of Army Organization the 
Secretary of State for War had followed, 
to some extent, the steps of the late Go- 
vernment, and there were novel points 
in the scheme upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman was to be heartily congratu- 
lated ; but there were others upon which 
he, for one, could not altogether agree 
with him. The discussion that evening 
had been of a somewhat desultory cha- 
racter, as from the nature of the subject 
it was bound to be; but it had served 
in no inconsiderable degree to elucidate 
the subject. The question was, did the 
new scheme supply the defects of the 
old, which were patent and acknow- 
ledged ? Many questioned whether 
these defects were removed by the new 
scheme ; would it supply seasoned 
soldiers for the battalions abroad at all 
times? Did it afford a reasonable gua- 
rantee that in sudden emergencies the 
reinforcements we should send out 
should consist of men of mature mili- 
tary age, of physical fitness, and of 
thorough training? The present scheme 
was a continuation of that brought for- 
ward by Lord Cardwell. No one could 
read the Localization Report on which 
the original scheme was founded with- 
out seeing that something was origi- 
nally in the scheme of Lord Cardwell 
which must have dropped out shortly 
before the production of that scheme. 
The changes made by Lord Cardwell 
were in the direction of the imitation 
and the followings of foreign Armies ; 
but the scheme was like the play of 
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omitted. Some form of compulsory 
service was the backbone of the foreign 
Army system; but it was left out of 
ours. There seemed to be complete 
evidence that originally some form of 
compulsory service was contemplated by 
Lord Cardwell. All the calculations as 
to the numbers of the Militia were based 
upon the assumption of so many men 
per head of the population. There were 
various other points that irresistibly led 
to the same conclusion. He heard with 
pleasure the illustrious Duke say that 
compulsory service—service in the sense 
of conscription—was utterly foreign to 
English modes of thought, and impos- 
sible for our Indian Army; but that 
some form of compulsory service for 
home battalions and the Militia might, 
without any undue strain upon the feel- 
ings of a free people, be admitted among 
us. The new scheme dealt efficiently, 
and in the main very fairly, with the 
question of Army promotion. The diffi- 
culties of former Governments had been, 
on the whole, very fairly and success- 
fully met by the new scheme in this 
respect, and also as regarded the im- 
provement of the condition of non-com- 
missioned officers. As a matter of de- 
tail, he would suggest that corporals 
should be allowed to go until they had 
earned a pension. It would be a great 
improvement if it were possible to enlist 
men at 19 instead of 18, so that they 
might be 20 before being sent to India ; 
but if simultaneously there were to be a 
diminution of chest measurement that 
would neutralize the other change, and 
we should still find men of 17 and 18 in 
the ranks. The main point was whe- 
ther the new scheme would do better 
than the old in point of bringing fully 
developed, matured soldiers into the 
ranks, and he did not think it would. 
Under the old system the home batta- 
lions were denuded by constant drafts 
until they became mere skeletons of 
young and untrained men, and they 
were sent on foreign service at the very 
moment when they were in the most 
unfit, denuded, and forlorn condition. 
The idea of linked battalions, one at 
home, and one abroad, was not carried 
out; the stress of exigencies did not 
allow even Mr. Cardwell’s Government 
to realize it. The numbers in the linked 
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battalions at home and abroad should 
have been even; but that was never the 
case. 


A recent Return showed that in 
Viscount Bury 
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1871 there was a dislocation of one bat- 
talion; in 1873, one; in 1874, three; in 
1875, one; in 1876, five; in 1877, five; 
in 1878, 13; in 1879, 31; in 1880, 19; 
and this year, 19. We had now a total 
of 80 battalions abroad and 61 at home, 
showing a dislocation of 19. The dislo- 
cation of 31 battalions implied that the 
battalions at home became less and less 
able to furnish even their own links, 
and when their turn came for foreign 
service they were utterly unable to 
obey the call. The results of this dislo- 
cation might be illustrated by an official 
Report, which showed that when the 
21st Regiment was ordered to Zululand 
it was supposed to consist of 800 rank 
and file. Of this number 343 had to be 
left behind. By drafts from various 
regiments the number was made up to 
798; but of these 119 were under 20 
years of age, and 303 of less than 12 
months’ service. In the case of the 
91st Regiment, also, 374 men were re- 
quired to bring it up to the Cape estab- 
lishment, and the men were drafted from 
11 different regiments. At the hour of 
embarkation these men were total stran- 
gers to one another. It would be well, he 
thought, for the public to understand that 
we could not have an efficient Army— 
numerous enough for our wants and suit- 
able in every way—under present condi- 
tions. The conditions of an efficient 
Army had not been satisfied by Lord 
Cardwell’s system, because for the 
money the people were willing to give 
suitable men could not be obtained in 
sufficient numbers. Unless the country 
was willing to pay the necessary price 
we could not have the best Army pos- 
sible. There were three courses open 
tous. We must be content with a sys- 
tem inferior to the best, or we must go 
into the labour market and give a 
higher price for the article we required, 
or we must submit to some form of 
compulsory service, not for the foreign 
Army—for that, he believed, would be 
impossible—but for the Home Army, 
that was, the Militia and . Volunteers. 
Referring to the Reserves, he asked 
whether any legislation was contem- 
plated with regard to them ? At present 
the Reserves were only to be called out 
in great national emergencies. The 
right hon. Gentleman intended to go on 
with the system which had been begun 
by Lord Cardwell. The main reason 
urged, he said, was that the country, 
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in consequence of Lord Cardwell’s mea- 
sures, was committed to an expenditure 
of £3,500,000. But that could hardly 
be expected to have much weight with 
those who, like himself, had opposed 
Lord Cardwell’s scheme. The scheme 
now before their Lordships was not 
the re-organization scheme which some 
of its enthusiastic admirers had pro- 
mised. It was not a scheme which 
settled the condition of the Army for 
ever and a day. It was merely a 
scheme, good in some points, and good 
as far as it went, but which merely 
touched the fringe of this great ques- 
tion. It was a mere re-shuffling of the 
same cards, so much money and so 
many men, and as former schemes had 
broken down, so he took the responsibi- 
lity of saying the scheme would break 
down again. Would these territorial 
brigades, he asked, when completed, 
answer their purpose? Would they 
draw to regiments on foreign, and espe- 
cially on active service a full proportion 
of seasoned men, and steady-going Re- 
serves? That was the main question, 
for these small wars to which he had 
referred might be called our normal 
condition. During the last 40 years we 
had been at war for 35 years. For 16 
of these years we had two wars at a 
time; during eight years, three wars; 
and during two years we had no fewer 
than four wars on hand at the same 
time in various parts of the world. The 
reason why he thought the new scheme 
would not be better than the old one 
was that it depended, as Lord Card- 
well’s also depended, upon an exact 
balance between the battalions at home 
and the battalions abroad; and if in any 
one year one of those wars came upon 
us and took one single battalion away 
from home to the seat of war, from that 
moment the whole scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman would be dislocated, as 
Lord Cardwell’s was dislocated, as at 
the time of the Zulu War, and the 
whole thing would get into inextricable 
confusion. It was also absolutely ne- 
cessary for the success of the scheme 
that the establishment should remain 
during a term of years exactly at the 
same point. But neither of these two 
conditions had hitherto been fulfilled ; 
and he did not see why the right hon. 
Gentleman should anticipate that he 
should be more fortunate than former 
War Secretaries, and that he should 
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find successive Parliaments more com- 
pliant than former Parliaments had 
been. Nor did he believe that the 
hopes expressed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman of the efficiency of Corps d’ Armée 
would be realized. He felt sure, also, 
that there would be great difficulty in 
maintaining the establishments in a 
state of efficiency. A fit of economy 
would come, and then the establish- 
ments would come down, and with them 
the whole fabric of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s scheme. If they must have 
a territorial Army, let them keep the 
depots at home. With reference to the 
proposal of the Government as to having 
a local Indian Army, he did not see the 
advantage of trying to have a scheme 
which on the very face of it appeared 
not to be an extremely useful one. As 
to the waste of the Army, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had not 
framed his Estimate with regard to the 
requirements of the number of recruits 
for the Army. Short service would only 
be felt in 1882; and when that time ar- 
rived it would take 88,000, instead of 
25,000 men, to keep up the Army to its 
present strength, and the waste of the 
Army went on to such an extent and 
with such rapidity that in order to ob- 
tain those 38,000 or 35,000 soldiers they 
would be obliged to enlist 54,000 men. 
There were several respects in which 
the scheme of the Government was a 
good one; but in other directions he 
certainly thought there was reason to 
complain. He should be glad to know 
whether it was intended that in case of 
war—a minor war, not sufficient to call 
out the Reserve—the brigade depots 
should be expanded into a provisional 
battalion, and whether the Secretary of 
State would be able to call out the Re- 
serve Militia of a district. He did not 
see anything in the new scheme which 
would attract the private soldier to the 
Service. The condition of the non-com- 
missioned officer and the officer had 
been improved ; but that of the private 
soldier had been altered rather for the 
worse, because he was asked to extend 
his term of service. He approved of 
that extension; but we should not at- 
tract private soldiers without giving 
them greater inducements. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY begged to 
thank the noble Lord who had brought 
forward the subject and thus initiated a 
most valuable debate. Many of the sug- 
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gestions made by noble Lords of great 
military experience would be most useful 
in determining many detailsof the scheme 
now under consideration. He acknow- 
ledged that the criticisms from both sides 
of the House had been useful, and, on 
the whole, friendly to the scheme. He 
would, in the first place, refer to that 
part of the scheme which dealt with the 
officers. There was no intention of in- 
terfering with any officer under the In- 
dian guarantee, as the noble Lord oppo- 
site seemed to suppose. Colonels of 
Artillery and Engineers in India had a 
better scale of retirement than English 
officers in the same arm of the Service; 
and, therefore, any improvement in the 
retiring pay of English officers would be 
inapplicable to officers inthe Indian Ser- 
vice. One of the main objections urged 
against the new reguiations was that 
general officers would be retired at an 
earlier age than at present. But it was 
absolutely necessary to have some limit 
at which officers in the various ranks 
should retire from the Service or from 
the several ranks. It should be re- 
membered that by keeping one man in 
they kept another out. Every scheme 
of promotion and retirement aimed at 
two things—to secure that officers should 
be of such an age as to be able to 
give efficient service in their rank ; and, 
secondly, to create such a flow of promo- 
tion as would encourage officers in the 
hopes that they would reach, within a 
reasonable time, the higher grades in 
their Profession. For that purpose, he 
did not think the rule unfair which would 
compel a general officer to retire from 
the Service after five years’ non-employ- 
ment, particularly when it was proposed 
to increase the pensions of retiring gene- 
rals. The whole difficulty in framing 
any scheme for the promotion and re- 
tirement of officers consisted in equitably 
balancing the interest of officers in 
various positions in the Service. The 
illustrious Duke the Commander - in - 
Chief had paid a high compliment to the 
officers of the British Army, which he 
wished in the fullest manner to endorse. 
During all the changes which had re- 
sulted from the recent Army reforms— 
and changes must be harassing—the 
officers had loyally and energetically 
performed their duty. In doubling the 
number of majors in the Cavalry and 
Infantry, the Government had no desire 
to press on a determination of the ques- 
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tion of large or small companies. That 
was a question of organization on which 
military authorities had not expressed 
a unanimous opinion ; but if the large 
company organization were ever adopted, 
the new establishment of officers would 
be suitable for it—if not, they would, at 
least, save a number of captains from 
being compelled to leave the Service, 
because they had failed to obtain pro- 
motion within the period prescribed by 
the existing warrant. Passing to the im- 
portant questions relating to non-com- 
missioned officers and men, he should 
repeat what the illustrious Duke (the 
Duke of Cambridge) had stated, that 
there was no analogy between the Eng- 
lish and the German Army. Not only 
was the one recruited by conscription, 
and the other by enlistment; but the 
one had a large part of its Army abroad, 
while the other had no foreign army at 
all. The object of the recent changes 
was not to assimilate our Army to the 
German Army, but to provide a Reserve, 
and without a short service system a Re- 
serve was impossible. The defects which 
were alleged against the short service 
system were that in the battalions there 
was too large a proportion of young 
soldiers; that there was a deterioration 
in the non-commissioned officers; that 
the Reserve had not grown as fast as 
had been anticipated, and that, in con- 
sequence of desertions, dismissals, and 
other causes, a very large number of 
men were lost to the Service between 
their enlistment and the termination of 
their service with the Colours. Some 
of those defects might be due to the 
state of transition in which the Army 
had been during the past nine years. 
It should also be remembered that the 
late Government had attempted to carry 
on two wars with a peace establishment, 
and he wished to know how it could 
have been expected that any system 
could have stood such a strain without 
showing signs of weakness; and, fur- 
ther, some of these defects were common 
to the long and short service, and could 
not, therefore, be fairly attributed en- 
tirely to the latter. The extreme youth 
of recruits had been urged as one of 
the results of the short service sys- 
tem; but the fact was that the age of 
the recruits was constantly rising. The 
average age of recruits during this year 
was 20 years andseven months. It was 
true that the growth of the Reserve was 
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less rapid than had been expected ; but 
the short service system had been insti- 
tuted in 1870, and, consequently, the 
first men were passed into the Reserve 
in 1876 who had completed six years’ 
Colour service; so that, practically, the 
system had only been in force for five 
years, and during that time more than 
1,000 men had been summoned to rejoin 
the Colours. Moreover, a considerable 
number of men who would, in ordinary 
circumstances, have passed into the Re- 
serves were still with the Coloursin India. 
It had been suggested that a system of 
yaccination would be a check on deser- 
tion; butif itcould not bedone effectually, 
so as to produce a distinctive mark, no 
greater mistake could be made than to 
adopt it; and the medical authorities 
admitted that in many cases vaccination 
did not take in the case of adults; and 
in those cases it was obvious that it 
would not cause a scar by which a de- 
serter could be identified. With respect 
to the length of service which had been 
fixed upon, he would remind their Lord- 
ships that it did not differ very materially 
from that recommended by Lord Airey’s 
Committee. The regular term of enlist- 
ment would be for seven years with the 
Colours, followed by five years in the 
Reserve; and it was proposed that there 
should be an extra year in India always, 
and also in the Colonies, when the Se- 
cretary of State thought it expedient to 
extend the time. Recruits were not to 
be accepted before the age of 19. It 
might be desirable, if possible, to raise 
the age of recruits to 20 years; but then 
they would incur the risk of checking 
recruiting, or, still worse, of getting men 
who had failed in civil careers. They 
proposed that no man should serve in 
India before he was 20 years of age, 
and had had served for at least one year 
at home; and the statistics of mortality 
showed that the best length of service 
for men in India was about seven years. 
After that length of service in India, the 
figures quoted by Lord Airey’s Com- 
mittee proved conclusively that the rate 
of mortality and of invaliding increased 
very rapidly. It could further be ar- 
ranged between the Secretary of State 
for India and the Secretary of State for 
War, that in certain cases, which it was 
believed would not be numerous, the 
men should be allowed to serve some- 
what longer in India; but not beyond the 
original term of enlistment for 12 years. 
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It was also proposed, in certain cases, to 
allow men in the home battalions to pass 
into the Reserve after three or four years. 
It had been asked to what regiments that 
principle would be applied. It would 
not be applied to the first 12 battalions, 
which would form part of the first 
Corps d’ Armée. How far it would be 
applied must be left in the hands of the 
Secretary of State. The object was to 
give as much elasticity as possible to the 
system. It remained to be seen what 
the effect of the new limit of age would 
have on recruiting. It was anexperiment 
which was generally admitted to be in the 
right direction. If it failed it would be 
possible to recur to the limit of 18 years; 
but he hoped and believed that, with 
the advantages to be given to non- 
commissioned officers, and with the 
other advantages held out to the Army, 
and with improved recruiting agencies 
and the greater publicity which it was 
proposed to give to the advantages of 
the Army, the recruiting would be kept 
up, and that in the next few years they 
would be fully able, as in the past, to meet 
the requirements of their establishment. 
With regard to the question of organiza- 
tion, Lord Airey’s Committee had recom- 
mended, but not unanimously, that regi- 
ments should be unlinked. On the other 
hand, a few years ago an influential 
Committee, presided over by the late 
Secretary of State for War when he was 
Financial Secretary, unanimously re- 
commended that the linking system 
should be carried to its legitimate con- 
clusion, and that the regiments should 
always be double battalion regiments. 
That was the system which they pro- 
posed to carry into effect. There were 
many objections to the single battalion 
system; they would render necessary 
depots of 12,000, 16,000, or, perhaps, 
20,000 men to supply the foreign reliefs 
even in time of peace. Unless the Home 
Army was to be increased by that num- 
ber of men—a supposition that was not 
likely to be realized—it was clear that a 
corresponding, or a nearly correspond- 
ing, reduction must be made in the 
home battalions; but the battalions now 
on the roster were, in the opinion of 
many officers, too weak already; and, 
consequently, the only alternative would 
be to reduce the number of regiments— 
a reduction which would amount to 
nearly 20 regiments 800 strong. This 
would clearly weaken the Army, by des- 
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troying so many cadres which, though 
weak in times of peace, could, by an in- 
fusion of Reserve men, be expanded into 
serviceable regiments in times of emer- 
gency and danger. On the other hand, 
double battalions had great advantages 
—they would facilitate reliefs for India 
enormously, and would enable us to ob- 
tain the full service of seven years from 
each healthy man in that country. It was 
all important that we should have a force 
at home which, coupled with the regi- 
ments in the Mediterranean, would form 
a Corps d’ Armée which would be prepared 
to take the field at any moment. He 
was somewhat surprised to hear the 
statement that the territorial depéts had 
been useless for recruiting, as the Report 
of the Inspector General of Recruiting 
seemed to show the contrary. He had 
now endeavoured to point out the main 
principles on which the new scheme was 
based. It was not of a new or an 
original character. Its principles were 
those on which Lord Cardwell had 
acted, the details had been modified 
with a view of correcting the defects, 
and of strengthening the weak points 
which the experience of the last 10 years 
had discovered in thesystemon which our 
Army was organized. The most impor- 
tant changes were, as he had stated, the 
lengthened term of service and the locali- 
zation scheme, both of which presented 
complicated and difficult problems that 
had not been worked out without very 
grave deliberation. He confidently be- 
lieved that the result of these changes 
would be the attainment of the object 
they all desired—namely, the increase 
of the efficiency of the Army. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN briefly called 
attention to the ill-effects of too early 
enlistment, and pointed out that recruits 
were not physically fit for service until 
they had reached the age of 20. How- 
ever, the Army was filled with recruits 
under 18 down to 15 years of age, and 
that was the cause of the great waste in 
the Service. He hoped his noble Friend 
opposite and his right hon. Friend in 
the other House would direct their most 
serious attention to devising a remedy 
for this great evil. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Charitable Trusts Act, 
1853, and the Acts amending the same—Was 
presented by The Lorp Cuancettor; read 18, 
(No. 59.) 


The Earl of Morley 

















STOLEN GOODS BILL [H.L. ] 
A Bill to amend the Law respecting the re. 
covery of Stolen Articles—Was presented by 
The Lorp Cuancettor; read 1*. (No. 60.) 



























House adjourned at a quarter 
past Twelve o’clock, till To. 
morrow, Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 5th April, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Private Brut (by Order)—Sceond 
Reading—Committed to a Select Committee 
London City Lands (Thames Embankment), 

Punuic Briis—First Reading—Whiteboy Acts 
Repeal * [134]. 

Report—Metropolitan Commons Supplemental * 
[99]; Inclosure Provisional Orders (Scotton 
and Ferry Common) * [115]; Inclosure Pro. 
visional Orders (Wibsey Slack and Low Moor 
Commons) * [114]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—onQo— 


LONDON CITY LANDS (THAMES EM- 
BANKMENT) BILL [Lords] (by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. FIRTH said, he had placed an 
Amendment upon the Paper in reference 
to this Bill, which he begged to move— 
namely, that the Bill be read a second 
time on that day six months. The Bill 
was introduced this year by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London as a Private 
Bill; but his contention was that it ought 
to have been introduced as a public mea- 
sure, so that a better opportunity would 
have been afforded of discussing it than 
the House could possibly have in its 
present form. The main object of the 
measure was the sale by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London to the Com- 
missioners of Public Works of certain 
land on the Thames Embankment for 
the purpose of erecting a new Mint. The 
question of erecting a Mint on the 
Thames Embankment had been con- 
sidered by the House before—namely, 
in 1871, when the subject underwent a 
very careful examination. At that time 
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a Bill was brought forward for this pur- 
pose which was a Public Bill; but the 
measure was rejected by 118 to 95. It 
was now proposed to purchase a site for 
the same purpose, which, if carried out, 
would have the effect of overriding the 
decision arrived at in 1871; and it was 
further proposed to effect this object 
through the medium of the Private Bill 
now before the House. The Bill set 
out and confirmed an award which had 
been given by Mr. Edward Norton 
Clifton, architect, of London, by which 
three acres of land on the Thames Em- 
bankment were to be sold by the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London to Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Works and 
Public Buildings, for the sum of 
£254,475. In some sense it might be 
alleged that the Bill was merely to carry 
out this award. He believed that the 
late Administration were the means, or, 
at any rate, they were parties to the 
award being made; but he had always 
understood, and, indeed, a distinct pledge 
was given by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the whole matter should 
be submitted to the careful considera- 
tion and decision of Parliament. One 
question for inquiry was whether the 
land the Government sought to acquire 
was worth the money proposed to be 
given for it. Although Mr. Clifton had 
decided that these three acres of land 
were worth the sum of £254,000, it was 
probable that an independent investi- 
gation would result in showing that it 
was worth much less. At any rate, there 
were two observations that might be 
made upon the matter. In the first place, 
in 1871 the value of land nearly close 
to this was fixed at a much lower figure 
than it was now proposed to give. Sir 
Henry Hunt valued the land in that 
year at £40,000 per acre ; but it was now 
proposed to give £80,000 per acre for it, 
or exactly double. He had endeavoured 
to ascertain what the cost of this land 
was, and he had asked more than one 
Alderman of the Corporation of the City 
of London ; but they represented them- 
selves as possessing no knowledge upon 
the matter at all. He believed that that 
was a true representation ; but he had 
been informed that for the whole eight 
acres of land possessed by the Corpora- 
tion of London in this locality, a less 
sum had been given than was now pro- 
posed to be given out of the Public Ex- 
chequer for three acres only. This was 
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a serious matter, and it was most desir- 
able that there should be some sort of 
public discussion whether so large a 
sum ought to be given for a purpose of 
this kind. When the proposal was 
made in 1871, it was a commercial pro- 
position for building a Mint on two acres 
of land, for which £80,000 was to be given, 
while £60,000 was to be expended in 
the building and £400,000 machinery, 
making a total of £180,000. As the 
three acres of land on which the Mint now 
stood was stated to be then saleable for 
£180,000, the account in that case would 
be squared, and there would be no loss 
to the Exchequer atall. But the House 
of Commons deliberately rejected that 
proposal, and the proposition now made 
was of a far less commercial character. 
In the first place, the value of land on 
Tower Hill had lessened rather than in- 
creased in value. It had lessened for 
this simple reason—that it was formerly 
available for the building of large 
bonded warehouses; but such ware- 
houses were now generally built by the 
Railway Companies at their termini, and 
the present site ofthe Mint would be worth 
much less now than it would have been 
some years ago. In addition, the cost 
of erecting the building would be much 
larger than the original estimate. He 
had seen the elevation of the proposed 
building for the Mint on the Thames 
Embankment. It would, no doubt, be 
a very fine building; but it was absurd 
to suggest that it would be erected for 
£60,000, or for anything like that sum. 
But, supposing that it was possible to 
erect it for £60,000, and to put up 
the machinery for £40,000 more, the 
cost, including the site, would amount to 
£354,475; and if the building and site 
at Tower Hill produced £180,000, there 
would be an actual loss of £174,475. 
Surely a loss of that kind ought not to 
be incurred without careful considera- 
tion. As a matter of fact, however, 
there was every reason to believe that 
the loss would be more than £200,000. 
In 1871 the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
suggested that the new Mint should be 
erected upon the Thames Embankment, 
because it might be built compactly 
upon two acres of land. The proposal 
now before the House was to purchase 
three acres, so that the argument of 
having the building compact upon two 
acres would no longer apply. When 
the present Mint was built in 1810, it 
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was placed near the Tower because it 
was considered convenient to have the 
troops at hand in case of an attack 
being made upon it, and also that it 
might be near to the Bank of England. 
Whatever might be the value of these 
two acres, he presumed that the site 
on the Thames Embankment would not 
be more commodious than the site on 
Tower Hill. Moreover, it could be 
demonstrated to a certainty that the 
Mint could be rebuilt on its present 
site. He was aware that there were 
people who objected to that proposition; 
but there were more than three acres of 
land on Tower Hill, and there could be 
no difficulty in rebuilding the new Mint 
gradually. The coinage would not suf- 
fer, because, so far as the silver and 
copper coinage was concerned, it had 
been repeatedly put out by contract at 
Birmingham and other places ; and with 
respect to the coinage of gold, if build- 
ing operations going on at the same time 
were likely seriously to affect it, there 
was this to be said—that for some time 
the coinage of gold had been suspended. 
He believed there had been no gold 
coined for nine months, and that from 
last July they did not propose to coin 
any until the present month. In the 
course of another nine months the re- 
building of the Mint could be far pro- 
gressed; and it must, therefore, be 
admitted that the difficulties which for- 
merly existed did not exist now. The 
nuisance arising from the smoke and 
fumes of the smelting operations would 
be no greater than they were at present; 
and the noise by working with leverage 
and new machinery would hardly be 
equal to that met with in the Western 
Prairies when they approached one of 
the great stamping mills. The com- 
mercial aspect of the question appeared 
to him to be one which ought to be 
carefully considered. There were one 
or two other points connected with the 
Bill to which he ought to make allusion. 
In the first place, the Bill empowered 
the Commissioners of Public Works to 
sell the Basinghall Street buildings to 
the Corporation of the City of London 
for the sum of £93,500. This was the 
site of the old Bankruptcy Court, which 
the Corporation wished to use for what 
they termed a temporary purpose. It 
was not for him to suggest that it was 
not desirable that the Corporation of the 
City of London should temporarily go 
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into the Bankruptcy Court. He agreed 
with an observation made rather wittily 
—having regard to the place in which it 
was made—in the Court of Common 
Council, that unless the City altered its 
ways it would have to take up more 
than a temporary residence in a Court 
of that kind. The City proposed to 
purchase the old Bankruptcy Court, 
which was near to the Guildhall, and 
the purchase formed part of the trans- 
action that was to be carried out in the 
Bill. There was also a proposal to sell 
to Sion College a piece of land on the 
north side of the Thames Embankment 
for a sum of £31,625. It did not ap- 
pear in the Bill how it became requisite 
that the consent of Parliament should 
be given to such a sale as this; and, 
certainly, if the consent of the House of 
Commons was necessary, he thought the 
House should be put in possession of 
all the circumstances of the case, and 
be told for what purposes Sion College 
required this land. Sion College was 
founded 250 years ago by Dr. White, 
for certain specified objects—namely, for 
the maintenance of a popular preacher 
at St. Dunstan’s, for the erection of 
alms-houses, the incorporation of lec- 
turers or curates, the holding of quarterly 
dinners, and the propagation of pure 
truth and doctrine. At the present mo- 
ment he was not aware whether or no 
there was a popular preacher at St. 
Dunstan’s ; there was certainly no alms- 
house, and no incorporation of lecturers 
or curates. He knew nothing about the 
quarterly dinners; andif pure truth and 
doctrine continued to be propagated, it 
was not through any special action of 
Sion College. He believed the only thing 
that existed now in connection with Sion 
College was a library of some 60,000 
volumes, which, he believed, was estab- 
lished by one of the executors of Dr. 
White. The House ought to be told 
what was the object of this sale, and if 
it was necessary that they should give 
their sanction to it, no doubt they would 
give it. These were the whole of the 
proposals contained in the Bill. There 
was a power to the Corporation of the 
City of London to sell other lands, and 
he certainly did not see why that power 
was necessary. It ought, he thought, 
to be explained, and also the power to 
purchase other lands. With respect to 
the whole question of the sale and pur- 
chase of important lands by the Cor- 
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ration of London, it must be borne in 
mind that the entire position of the Cor- 
poration was at the present moment sub 
judice, and it was a matter for considera- 
tion whether transactions of this sort 
ought to receive the sanction of the 
House of Commons until that question 
was settled. As to the application of 
the purchase money, one of the clauses 
of the Bill provided that the money pay- 
able by the Commissioners to the Cor- 

oration should be paid into the Bank of 
England as if it were paid in under the 
69th section of the Land Clauses Con- 
solidation Act of 1845. He was fully 
aware of the difficult position which 
the Government occupied in the matter. 
When they came into Office the ques- 
tion had been already referred to an 
Arbitrator, and that Arbitrator had now 
given hisaward. To a certain extent, 
Her Majesty’s Government might feel 
themselves called upon to support that 
award; but he held that the proposal 
was one which was entirely for the con- 
sideration of the House; and he ven- 
tured to think that no wise Administra- 
tion would associate itself with a decaying 
body like the Corporation of the City of 
London. He had thought it necessary 
to put the case clearly and fully before 
the House, inasmuch as the carrying out 
of the scheme proposed by the Bill would 
result in a loss of not less than £250,000. 
It would be much better that such a mea- 
sure should be brought forward and dis- 
cussed in a Public Bill. He begged to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
on that day six months. 

Mr. BRAND begged to second the 
Amendment which had been moved by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
(Mr. Firth). His hon. Friend had fully 
explained the reasons why this Bill 
ought to have been introduced as a 
public measure and not as a Private 
Bill. The Bill seemed to be a very 
simple and a very insignificant measure. 
It was a Bill, in fact, to enable the Cor- 
poration of the City of London to sell, 
and Her Majesty’s Government to buy, 
certain lands on the Thames Embank- 
ment and elsewhere. Now, he did not 
wish to oppose, or in any way to restrict, 
the freedom of the Corporation of the 
City of London in buying or selling 
land, because he did not object to the 
Corporation and all its works in the 
same way that his hon. Friend did. But 
he objected to the Bill because by the 
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1st clause, and by the first part of the 1st 
schedule, Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
of Works and Public Buildings were 
enabled to buy of the Corporation of 
the City of London certain lands on the 
Thames Embankment. Any hon. Mem- 
ber who casually looked at the Bill would 
not discover from anything contained in 
it what was the real intent and object of 
the measure. The real intent and object 
of the Bill was to enable Her Majesty’s 
Government to build upon the site thus 
purchased of the Corporation of the City 
of Londona new Mint. Now, if this was 
the first occasion upon which such a pro- 
posal had ever been brought before the 
House of Commons, he might still object 
on the ground that it would be a more 
legitimate and expedient course to have 
brought the measure before the House of 
Commons as a Public Bill. But the 
case was very different. This question 
was discussed in 1871. It was discussed 
then upon a Public Bill, and in 1871 the 
House of Commons rejected the proposal 
by amajority,and rejected it onthe ground 
that even then it would cost a large sum 
of money to the English taxpayer. That 
being so, this was distinctly an attempt 
—and this was his objection to the Bill 
—it was distinctly an attempt to reverse 
the decision come to by the House of 
Commons on a public measure by a 
Private Bill. He maintained that it was 
a very inexpedient course to pursue. 
His noble Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Lord Frederick Cavendish), 
or his right hon. Friend the First Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
who would answer for the Bill, would 
say, he presumed, that the circumstances 
were different now from what they were 
in 1871. It was perfectly true that they 
were different in this sense, that the eco- 
nomic arguments that were pleaded for 
the Bill of 1871 were no longer appli- 
cable. What was the condition of things 
then? The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in 1871, proposed to buy a site on 
the Thames Embankment, the value of 
which was £80,000. It was proposed to 
erect upon that site buildings that were 
to cost £100,000, and competent autho- 
rities stated that the sale of the old Mint 
building would more than cover the 
whole of the expenses of the new build- 
ing. The case was very different now. 
The land was to cost not £80,000, but 
£254,000, and he maintained that that 
altered the whole of the circumstances, 
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and that the Bill ought to be submitted as 
a public measure to the consideration of 
the House of Commons. There were 
only two other small points upon which 
he would touch. It might be said that 
there was a necessity for a new Mint. 
It might be so. He did not dispute the 
contention ; but he should like to know 
whether the engineers had stated that 
it was impossible to adapt the old Mint 
to the new requirements. At any rate, 
it was a question for the consideration of 
a Select Committee, and if the necessity 
did exist it would not justify the intro- 
duction of this Bill as a Private Bill. 
He believed that the history of the Bill 
was this—the award was accepted by 
the late Government; and, therefore, 
the present Government thought they 
were bound in honour and good faith to 
bring the matter forward in this way 
before the House of Commons. He 
fully admitted that it was so; but there 
was no reason why the House of Com- 
mons should confirm the award, and, at 
any rate, there was no reason why the 
question should not have been brought 
before the House of Commons in a 
Public Bill. For these reasons he 
seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Mr. Firth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sm THOMAS CHAMBERS said, the 
hon. Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) 
had failed to adduce a single argument 
which was not an argument in favour 
of the Bill being submitted to a Com- 
mittee upstairs ; and the whole proposi- 
tion now before the House was that the 
Bill should be read a second time with a 
view to its being considered in Commit- 
tee in the ordinary course. He believed 
the House had been informed that the 
Bill had already been investigated by a 
Committee of the House of Lords, and, 
having passed that House, it now came 
down to the House of Commons. Its 
object was to carry out an arrangement 
which had been entered into between 
the Corporation of the City of London 
and Her Majesty’s Government, with 
regard to the acquisition of a site on the 
Thames Embankment for the erection of 
a new Mint. He had read over the 
correspondence which had taken place 
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between the Government and the Cor- 
poration upon the subject. It extended 
over several years, and it showed that 
the Corporation had throughout been 
reluctant to sell; but that pressure had 
been placed on them by the Govern. 
ment to compel them to sell these three 
acres of land which they were in posses- 
sion of upon the Thames Embankment. 
The negotiations arose in 1874 in con- 
sequence of a wish expressed by the 
Corporation to purchase the site of the 
Bankruptcy Court in Basinghall Street, 
the business of the Court having been 
removed to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. After 
these negotiations had gone on for some 
time, the Government sounded the Cor- 
poration as to their willingness to sell 
the land on the Thames Embankment. 
Well, the Corporation were very reluc- 
tant to do so, and their objection to sell 
these three acres of land to the Govern- 
ment was because they were afraid that 
the erection of the Mint on the Thames 
Embankment might be the means of 
creating a nuisance to the adjoining pro- 
perty by the fumes from the works, the 
pollution of the air, the noise of the 
manufacturing processes, and the constant 
passing of a large number of workmen 
during certain periods of the day. It 
was only after these objections had been 
entirely removed by the frankness and 
fulness with which the Government ex- 
plained the whole matter, and by the 
Reports of two very able scientific men, 
one of whom, a chemist, reported upon 
the effect which might be produced upon 
the air by the establishment of a Mint 
upon the Embankment ; while the other, 
Mr. Bramwell, the eminent engineer, 
reported upon the other points of diffi- 
culty. It appeared, from the Reports 
of these gentlemen, that there was no 
foundation whatever for the apprehen- 
sions that were entertained as to the 
erection of the new Mint on this par- 
ticular site being a nuisance. The 
Corporation, when they were satis- 
fied upon that head, at once with- 
drew their objection, and became will- 
ing parties to the negotiations for the 
sale. As soon as they came to the 
conclusion that the Mint might properly 
be constructed on the Embankment, the 
Corporation referred the matter to their 
own City Architect, while the Govern- 
ment, on their part, referred it to an 
eminent surveyor and valuer, and these 
gentlemen appointed as Arbitrator an- 
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other architect and valuer, Mr. Clifton. 
As the result of that reference to arbi- 
tration, Mr. Clifton ultimately gave his 
award, and it was to carry out that 
award that the present Bill had been 
introduced. He failed to see, inasmuch 
as it was purely a local matter for the 
urchase and sale of a piece of land, 
why the Bill should necessarily have 
been brought in as a public measure. 
It appeared to him much more natural 
that it should be introduced as a Private 
Bill. There could be no technical ob- 
jection to the scheme being carried out 
in a Private Bill ; and, therefore, it was 
submitted to Parliament in a Private 
Bill. It had already passed through the 
House of Lords, and its sole object was 
to carry out an arrangement in regard 
to which, in the first instance, the Cor- 
poration had been extremely reluctant 
to negotiate. Ultimately, their objec- 
tions were removed, and they had made 
what they considered to be a fair and 
equitable arrangement. The only ques- 
tion now was whether the Government 
would be allowed to complete a nego- 
tiation which had been carried on for 
the last five or six years, and whether 
a Committee of the House of Commons 
should have the opportunity of consider- 
ing the circumstances of the case, and 
expressing an opinion upon it. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) had another Amendment 
on the Paper, in which he proposed, in 
the event of the Bill being read a second 
time, to refer it to a Special Committee, 
with special instructions to regulate their 
inquiry. He believed that neither Her 
Majesty’s Government nor the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London had any 
objection to the proposal of his hon. 
Friend ; and, on the whole, he (Sir 
Thomas Chambers) thought the best 
course would be to read the Bill a 
second time, and then to refer it to a 
Select Committee constituted in the way 
in which his hon. Friend suggested. 
Mr. RYLANDS said, his hon. and 
learned Friend the Recorder of the City 
of London had made a speech which 
no one in that House could take the 
slightest objection to. At all events, he 
(Mr. Rylands) did not intend to take the 
slightest objection to the statement made 
by his hon. and learned Friend. He 
entirely repudiated any disposition to 
charge the Corporation with anything 
in connection with the proposal before 
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the House which reflected upon the course 
they had pursued. So far as they were 
concerned, he quite admitted that the 
first movement in the matter was on the 
part of the Government. He remembered 
the debate which took place on the matter 
in 1871, and he had watched it narrowly 
ever since. It was a most singular thing 
that outside the Government a certain 
amount of constant pressure—whether 
one right hon. Gentleman or another 
occupied the position of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer or First Commissioner of 
Works —a constant pressure was put 
upon the Government, by somebody out- 
side the Ministry, to induce them to 
take a step which, in the judgment of 
the House in 1871, and, certainly, in 
his (Mr. Rylands’) judgment, was a 
step not only unjustifiable, but which 
would entail on the country a very large 
expenditure, without any corresponding 
benefits. He must say he entertained 
a strong feeling that the Bill which was 
now before the House ought not to 
have been introduced as a Private Bill, 
especially after what had occurred last 
Session and in previous Parliaments. 
It was a remarkable thing that a Bill, 
the effect of which was to reverse the 
deliberate decision of the House, should 
have been introduced in an unostenta- 
tious manner in the House of Lords as 
a Private Bill, and then brought down 
to the House of Commons without a 
word of explanation from the Govern- 
ment, seeing that it proposed to commit 
the country to a large expenditure which 
the House had already refused to sane- 
tion. He ventured to say that no hon. 
Member who was not conversant with 
the circumstances of the case would gain 
the slightest knowledge of the nature of 
the measure from a mere examination of 
the provisions of the Bill itself. When 
the matter was before the House on a 
former occasion, there was only a very 
partial and insufficient inquiry. The 
Committee reported in favour of the re- 
moval of the site of the Mint from Tower 
Hill to the Thames Embankment. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Muntz), whose absence from the 
House on account of ill-health they all 
regretted, took a prominent part in the 
debate which followed ; and he was able, 
from his great knowledge of the subject, 
to adduce substantial reasons against the 
adoption of the Bill. The House divided 
against the Government, and rejected 
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the Bill by a majority. What happened 
then? The matter was settled as far as 
the House was concerned, and as far as 
the Government were concerned. The 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then came into Office, 
and the same pressure was put upon 
him as was put upon his Predecessor to 
remove the site of the Mint. With his 
known good nature, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was induced to give way, and 
negotiations were entered into with the 
Corporation of the City of London. The 
right hon. Gentleman would recollect 
that he (Mr. Rylands) put a Question to 
him—he thought it was in 1879—asking 
him whether it was the fact that nego- 
tiations were going on between the Go- 
vernment and the Corporation with a 
view to obtain a site for the new Mint. 
He further asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man if he would give an undertaking 
that the House should not be committed 
to the purchase of a new site without 
having an opportunity for fully discuss- 
ing the question. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman very fairly told him that nego- 
tiations were going on, that they were 
not concluded, and that he would take 
care that the House should not be bound 
by the negotiations, or precluded from 
considering the whole matter. The 
House were now in this position. They 
were entitled to consider the whole mat- 
ter; but they had certainly expected 
that no Bill would be brought in for 
dealing with it except a Public Bill, and 
on that ground he might have been pre- 
pared to vote against the present mea- 
sure. At the same time, he had placed 
a proposal on the Paper for the appoint- 
ment of a strong Committee, with a 
special Reference to such Committee, 
which would enable them to take the 
whole circumstances of the case into 
consideration, and to see whether or not 
it was desirable to remove the Mint from 
its present site, and whether an improve- 
ment to meet the necessities of the case 
could not be made upon the existing 
site. He thought that a strong Select 
Committee, with such an extended Re- 
ference, might be able to sift the matter 
thoroughly. He understood that the 
Government had no objection to his pro- 
posal; and he thought that the hon. 
Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth), in view 
of that proposition, might not feel dis- 
inclined to allow the Bill to be read a 
second time, on the distinct understand- 
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ing that a Committee with an extended 
Reference would be appointed. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he only wished to say a few words. No 
doubt, the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) had correctly stated what had 
transpired on the subject. At the same 
time, he (Sir Stafford Northcote) wished 
to state to the House what his position 
had been in the matter. It was one 
which had been constantly before him, 
and to which he had given very anxious 
attention, with every disposition to avoid 
the spending of the large sum of money 
which the operation was sure to cost. 
But he had the conviction entirely forced 
upon him that there really was a neces- 
sity, and a growing necessity, for a com- 
plete alteration of the Mint buildings; 
and, as far as he had been able to con- 
sider the question and investigate it, he 
did not believe that the alterations which 
were required could be carried into effect 
on the site of the present building. He 
meant by this that if they were able to 
shut up the Mint for a certain time and 
carry on the operations of the Mint some- 
where else, it was possible to re-construct 
the building on the present area. But 
if they could not do this, the inconve- 
nience and loss to the public would be 
such that it almost seemed impossible to 
do what was necessary without obtaining 
a new site. There had been a great 
many difficulties in the way of getting a 
new site, arising principally from the 
prejudices of those to whom the pro- 
posed site belonged, or the persons who 
lived in the neighbourhood. That had 
been one of the difficulties in the way of 
the arrangement which had been pro- 
posed ; but he hoped that they were now 
able to see their way to a satisfactory 
arrangement in the future. At the same 
time, he was not at all disposed to con- 
test the observations of the hon. Member 
for Burnley, that it was reasonable there 
should be another inquiry. There had 
already been a formal inquiry before a 
Committee of the House ; but he saw no 
objection to the appointment of another 
Committee if the Government enter- 
tained no objection to it. Therefore, the 
course now proposed by the hon. Member 
for Burnley appeared to him, on the 
whole, to be the most satisfactory one. 
The object they had in view was a public 
object of very great.importance. At any 
moment the most serious inconvenience 
might arise in consequence of the break- 
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ing down of the existing machinery. 
Under these circumstances, he was of 
opinion that if the Bill was allowed to 
be read a second time, and was then 
referred to a Committee with some such 
instruction as that proposed by the hon. 
Member for Burnley, they might be able 
to see their way to a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulty. 

Mr. AtpermMan LAWRENCE failed 
to see the force of the argument of 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), that the Bill ought to have 
been brought in as a Public Bill. It 
was a simple Bill for carrying out an 
arrangement for the sale of a portion of 
land belonging to the Corporation of 
the City of London to the Government, 
and the sale of another portion of land 
by the Government to the Corporation. 
As the learned Recorder for the City of 
London (Sir Thomas Chambers) had 
well stated, the arrangement was to be 
carried out for the convenience of the 
Government, and the Corporation of the 
City for a long time were unwilling 
sellers. It was only after strong pressure 
that the Government were persuaded to 
sell the Bankruptcy Court to the City, 
and that the Corporation were induced 
to sell to the Government the land which 
they held in their possession on the 
Thames Embankment. That, he con- 
tended, had nothing to do with the 
question whether it ought to be a Pri- 
vate or a Public Bill. No mention of 
the word ‘‘ Mint” was contained in the 
Bill. It was simply a Bill to enable the 
Government to purchase a certain quan- 
tity of land from the Corporation ; and, 
in order to enable them to build a new 
Mint, it would be necessary for the Go- 
vernment to bring in a fresh Bill, and 
obtain the sanction of the House to the 
arrangements for the erection of a new 
public Mint. So far as the Corporation 
were concerned, the Government might 
use the land for any other purpose. 
There was no limit in the conditions of 
sale, and no compulsion whatever. So 
far as the opposition of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) was 
concerned, it was quite sufficient for his 
hon. Friend that the Corporation pro- 
posed to sell anything or to buy any- 
thing. His hon. Friend was quite ready 
to oppose any object they might desire 
to carry out; and, no doubt, from his 
hon. Friend’s great knowledge of the 
value of property in the City of London, 
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and particularly in Chelsea, his views 
upon the matter were worthy of con- 
sideration. The House, however, would 
bear in mind that the opinion of very 
eminent men had been consulted as to 
the value of this land, and that the Bill 
only carried into effect the award of the 
Arbitrator who had inquired into the 
whole question. If the views of his 
hon. Friend were to be adopted, the 
Government ought to have no dealings 
whatever with the Corporation of Lon- 
don, and all the property belonging to 
the Corporation ought to be kept fast- 
ened up until the hon. Member’s views 
in regard to the establishment of a great 
Metropolitan Municipality were carried 
out. In the meantime, this particular 
portion of the property of the Corpora- 
tion would have to remain an open space 
probably for the next 50 or 100 years. 
He believed that that was the real object 
of his hon. Friend, and he had no fault 
to find with it. If it amused his hon. 
Friend, it certainly did not injure the 
Corporation. With respect to the Bill, 
if it were sent to a Select Committee, 
the Committee would have all the merits 
placed before them. If the House should 
then decide that the Mint should not be 
removed from its present site, and that 
it should not be built upon the Thames 
Embankment, the Corporation of Lon- 
don would have nothing more to say in 
the matter. The only object of the Bill 
was to carry out the arrangement which 
had been entered into with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and the question 
whether the Government were to carry 
out their present intention, and build a 
Mint upon the new site, would have to 
come before Parliament in a regular 
form after the arrangement with the 
Corporation was completed. When that 
was done, it would be for the Govern- 
ment to adduce arguments to satisfy the 
House as to the advantages which would 
arise from building the Mint on the Em- 
bankment. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
remarked, that there were various im- 
portant questions involved in the present 
Bill. He thought his hon. Friend the 
Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) had 
done good service in calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the measure; but 
he could not agree with his hon. Friend 
that the Bill ought to be rejected be- 
cause it was a Private Bill. If the Bill 
was rejected on that ground, it would 
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not determine the question whether or 
not a new Mint was to be erected on 
what was called the Thames Embank- 
ment site. If it did, then he should be 
quite prepared to agree with his hon. 
Friend that the matter ought to be dealt 
with by a Public Bill. But even if the 
present Bill passed, the House would 
still have to consider and settle that 
question. The necessity for the mea- 
sure arose from the fact that the Cor- 
poration of the City of London were the 
owners of a certain plot of land on the 
Thames Embankment, which the Go- 
vernment were anxious to obtain for 
public purposes, and they had no power 
to sell it without an Act of Parliament. 
The question whether a Mint was to 
be erected on the site would have to 
be decided when the House was asked 
to vote a sum of money for the cost 
of the building. The only question 
at present raised was whether the 
Corporation should have power to sell 
and the Government power to pur- 
chase. The House would always have 
another opportunity of passing a judg- 
ment upon the question of erecting a 
new Mint. He wished to explain now 
why it was that the Government felt 
themselves bound to support the Bill, 
and why they felt themselves bound to 
confirm the arrangement entered into 
by their Predecessors in Office with the 
Corporation of the City of London. 
They felt that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that one Government should adhere 
to the engagements, in matters of this 
kind, that were entered into by another, 
so that anyone who transacted business 
with one Government would know that 
the arrangements made would not be 
disturbed by another. Indeed, it would 
be absolutely impossible for , Public 
Business to be conducted if each suc- 
ceeding Government could release itself 
from the engagements entered into by 
its Predecessors. It was, therefore, 
perfectly clear that the Government 
were bound to support the present Bill. 
But, while the Government were bound, 
the House was free; because, in the ar- 
rangement entered into by the late Go- 
vernment, there was a special Proviso 
that an Act of Parliament would be 
necessary to make it obligatory, and all 
the engagements were to be conditional 
on the obtaining of that Act. The 
House was, therefore, perfectly free in 
the matter, and, at: the proper time, 
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would be able either to confirm or to 
reject the proposal for the erection of a 
new Mint on the Thames Embankment. 
He hoped, however, that the House 
would not refuse its assent without grave 
consideration; and he would venture to 
suggest a few reasons why the matter 
should be more fully considered than it 
was possible that it could be on this, the 
second reading, stage of the Bill, and 
why he hoped the Motion, which his 
hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) intended to make after 
the Bill had been read a second time, 
would be accepted. The whole question 
was carefully considered by a Select 
Committee in 1870, and the Govern- 
ment of that day were fully impressed 
with the absolute necessity of a great 
improvement being made in the Mint 
buildings. The present Mint buildings 
were erected at the beginning of the 
century. The demands upon the Mint 
had, however, largely increased, and 
the present Mint was altogether unable 
to meet the demands that were made 
upon it. It was quite true that within 
the last few years the demands made 
upon the Mint had been much smaller 
than usual owing to various causes. But 
it was not likely that the demands upon 
the Mint would remain in that position 
much longer; and it was necessary, 
therefore, to make provision for meeting 
all the demands that were likely to be 
made uponit. In the year 1872 the de- 
mands which were made upon the Mint 
were such that the Mint was unable to 
fulfil them, and the Government were 
obliged to enter into contracts with pri- 
vate firms for assistance in the copper 
and silver coinage, and great incon- 
venience might have been the result. 
There was also another consideration 
which rendered it necessary that there 
should be an improvement in the exist- 
ing buildings. The gold coinage, he 
was sorry to say, was by no means in a 
satisfactory condition. The proportion 
of light coin was very large, and it was 
absolutely essential that the whole 
question of the gold coinage must be 
taken in hand before very long. But 
it might and had been said by some of 
his hon. Friends that the requirements 
might be met on the present site, and 
that it was perfectly possible to improve 
the existing Mint. Now, that was not 
so easy a matter as might appear at first 
sight. It would by no means be easy to 
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extend the Mint while its operations 
were being carried on. In the first 
place, there were grave objections to 
the closing of the Mint forany lengthened 
period. The Mint was obliged to con- 
vert into coin all the bullion that was 
sent to it; and the closing of the Mint 
for six months or for a year could not, 
under ordinary circumstances, be safely 
undertaken. Then, again, the gold 
coinage was a very delicate operation. 
It required to be carried on with the 
greatest accuracy and nicety; and it 
would be impossible to conduct such a 
coinage amid all the turmoil and bustle 
of pulling down one part of the building 
and rebuilding another. Therefore he 
did not believe, under ordinary circum- 
stances, that it would be possible to 
make extensive alterations in the pre- 
sent Mint. But, on the other hand, it 
was perfectly true that the circum- 
stances had very greatly changed since 
the proposal for the erection of a new 
Mint was originally made by the present 
Lord Sherbrooke, who was then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. It was then 
hoped that the Government would be 
able to obtain the site on the Thames 
Embankment for £80,000; its present 
value had been estimated at £254,000. 
The hon. Member for Chelsea (Mr. 
Firth) said the present moment afforded 
a remarkably favourable opportunity 
for improving the present Mint. It so 
happened that the amount of gold 
coinage held by the Bank of England 
was larger than it had ever been. The 
amount of gold coin held by the Bank 
of England, under ordinary circum- 
stances, varied from £10,000,000 to 
£12,000,000; but, at the present moment, 
it stood at £17,500,000. Under all 
these circumstances, itcertainly appeared 
to him that the Mint question might 
advantageously undergo the careful con- 
sideration of a Select Committee. He 
hoped, therefore, that the House would 
consent to read the Bill a second time, 
and that it would then refer it to the 
Select Committee which would be pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Burnley. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that after the ob- 
servations which had been made by his 
noble Friend he would not press the 
Amendment. The object he had in 
moving it would be completely attained 
by the appointment of the Committee 
suggested by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
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ber for Burnley; and, on the understand- 
ing that that Committee would be ap- 
pointed, he would now withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber propose to withdraw the Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. FIRTH: Yes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted to a Select Committee, to consist 
of Fifteen Members, Ten to be nomi- 
nated by the House, and Five by the 
Committee of Selection. 


Ordered, That it bean Instruction to the Com- 
mittee that they consider and report upon the 
condition of the buildings, machinery, and 
appliances of the Royal Mint, and whether such 
alterations and improvements as may be re- 
quired in them can be made upon the present 
site of the Royal Mint, or whether it is desir- 
able that new buildings should be erected upon 
the site proposed to be sold by the Corporation 
of the City of London under the provisions of 
the London City Lands (Thames Embankment) 
Bill, or elsewhere. 





ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 


Copy presented, —of Scheme for the Or- 
ganisation of the University as adopted 
by the Senate [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


QUESTIONS. 


—w Co — 


BARONIAL WORKS (IRELAND)— 
BALLYDEHOB, CO. CORK. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the pay clerk to the Baronial 
Works at Ballydehob, county Cork, is 
paid a salary of £4 per week ; whether, 
being principal merchant of the barony, 
he supplies all the tools, wheelbarrows, 
picks, crowbars, &c., to the workmen 
employed on the Baronial Works ; whe- 
ther the amount of wages paid to some 
of the labourers is not frequently as low 
as 9s. and 4s. per week; whether the 
payments of wages to labourers are not 
frequently paid in an irregular manner, 
so as practically to bring about the truck 
system, inasmuch as the labourers have 
to deal with the clerk for provisions, 
&c.; and, whether the labourers at 
Cappaglass, Dirrindnord, and Dirri- 
connell, within about two miles of Bally- 
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dehob, after being at work during five 
weeks, had only received two payments 
of wages in that time—one payment 
being made on the 27th February and 
the other on the 2nd March, both pay- 
ments being thus made in the same 
week ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I find, on 
inquiry, that the division to which the 
Question refers is not comprised in the 
jurisdiction alluded to. As far as the 
rate of salary paid is concerned, I find 
that for similar services the Board of 
Works do not pay more than from 25s. 
to 30s. per week; but I do not know 
‘that the committee in this case cannot, if 
they choose, sanction the payment of a 
higher scale. It is the duty of the 
county surveyor and thestanding commit- 
tee to attend to these matters. Itis open 
to all persons aggrieved to make com- 
plaints to the Board of Works or the 
Irish Executive, and in the event of 
their so doing such complaints will be 
fully inquired into. 


Army— 


MALTA—SALARY OF THE GOVERNOR— 
FOOD TAXES. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to give any practical effect 
to such portion of Sir Penrose Julyan’s 
Report in regard to Malta, as recom- 
mended, that some considerable portion of 
the salary of His Excellency the Governor 
should becharged upon Imperialresources 
in consideration of Military services; and 
also as regards his recommendation that 
the existing exemption at present en- 
joyed by the British garrison from the 
whole of the food taxation, borne by the 
Maltese, should no longer form a source 
of profit to the Imperial Exchequer at 
the cost of the Native inhabitants, who 
require to make good the deficiency ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: No, Sir. Her 
Majesty’s Government has no intention 
of making alterations either in the 
arrangements with respect to the Go- 
vernor’s salary or the supply of the 
garrison. 

CORONERS (IRELAND)—ELECTION IN 
WEXFORD COUNTY. 

Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 

General for Ireland, If it is the case 


that in the elections for coroner in Wex- 
ford county, the Parliamentary electors 
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of the Boroughs of Wexford and New 
Ross (who pay much of the rates towards 
his salary) have no voice ; and, whether 
the same disability exists in boroughs 
in any other Irish county; and, if so, 
whether the Government will take steps 
to amend the Law on the subject ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): The right, Sir, 
to vote at the election of a Coroner in 
Ireland is vested by statute in those 
residents in the district who are entitled 
to vote at the election of Members of 
Parliament for the county; and as the 
county franchise is much higher than 
the borough franchise, it follows that 
borough electors, merely as such, cannot 
at Wexford or elsewhere vote at the 
election of a Coroner. With regard to 
the last Question of the hon. Member, I 
have to say that this matter is connected 
with the question of Irish county go- 
vernment, which the Government has 
under its consideration. 


TREATY OF BERLIN—ARTICLE 61— 
ARMENIA. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
Her Majesty’s Government, in conjunc- 
tion with the Governments of the other 
Great Powers, have considered, or will 
consider, the desirability, as the most 
efficacious, if not the only practical, 
mode of giving effect to the Sixty-first 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin, of trying 
to obtain for Armenia an administration 
similar to that which has worked so 
satisfactorily in the Lebanon ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: As I 
have stated on a former occasion, it has 
been considered advisable to postpone 
discussion on reforms in Armenia until 
the settlement of the Greek Frontier 
Question. When the proper time arrives 
Her Majesty’s Government will be ready 
to consider any proposal that appears 
likely to bring about an improvement in 
the condition of the Armenian subjects 
of the Sultan. 


ARMY—REGIMENTAL ORGANIZATION. 


Lorp EDWARD CAVENDISH, who 
had given Notice of a Question to the 
Secretary of State for War as to whe- 
ther he will take into consideration the 
effect the proposed changes, as detailed 
at page 7 in the Memorandum lately 
issued on Regimental Organization, will 
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have on the prospects of the senior cap- | 
tains in the Line who, under the exist- | 
ing Regulations, would in a short time 
become mounted majors ? said, he would 
not put the Question in the form in 
which he had put it on the Paper, but 
would ask whether the House would 
have an opportunity of discussing the 
scheme before it was finally adopted ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am glad my 
noble Friend has not put the Question 
of which he has given Notice, inasmuch 
as it is extremely intricate and involved. 
In asking that he will communicate with 
me personally, may I say that when, 
after the Recess, the Army Votes come 
on, there will be ample opportunity for 
discussing the questions which he wished 
to raise ? 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE CONSTABU- 
LARY. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Dawson) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
following occurrences: —On Sunday, 
20th March last, the Sub-Inspector of 
Police at Carlow, having drawn the 
attention of Constable Colter to the fact 
of a chimney being on fire, the constable 
on going to the House said ‘‘Oh! it is 
only a Land Leaguer’s chimney,” and 
on second thoughts said ‘ Perhaps 
though we had better rap them up;” 
and, if he is unaware of these circum- 
stances, whether he would cause them | 
to be inquired into ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: My attention 
has not been called to the matter, except 
by the Notice of the hon. Member, whose 
absence I regret; because I should like 
to tell him that, in my view, the occur- 
rence is not one which ought to be made 
the subject of a Question in this House, 
or ought to occupy its time. 


NAVY—CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


Apmirat Sir JOHN HAY asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
corporal punishment has recently been 
inflicted, with the approval of the Board, 
on three mutineers on board Her Ma- 
jesty’s Prison Ship ‘ Liffey;”’ and, in 
case the Naval Discipline Bill should 
become Law, what punishment will be 
substituted in like cases? The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman also asked, 
Whether it is intended to make provi- 
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sion in the Naval Discipline Act Amend- 
ment Bill, for the corporal punishment 
of boys in Her Majesty’s Navy, with 
birch or other instrument ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Board has 
been advised that the punishment in- 
flicted on the three men on board Her 
Majesty’s ship Liffey was in accordance 
with existing law and regulations ; and, 
accordingly, it was not disapproved by 
the Board when reported to them from 
Coquimbo. The Naval Discipline Amend- 
ment Bill does not alter the power which 
the Board of Admiralty at present pos- 
sesses to lay down rules for the discipline 
of naval prisons. Boys are punished 
under the regulations for minor punish- 
ments which the Board of Admiralty is 
empowered to lay down by Section 52 of 
the Naval Discipline Act; and we are 
advised that they will continue to be 
punished under those regulations if the 
Amending Bill becomes law in the shape 
in which it is presented to Parliament. 
There is certainly a much stronger 
legislative sanction for these punish- 
ments than for the flogging at Eton and 
Harrow. 


ARMY—THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 


Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, in 
the event of his entertaining favourably 
the proposition of the honourable and 
gallant Member for North Leicester to 
add two battalions to the brigade of 
Guards, he will grant to these new bat- 
talions an Irish designation ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that should 
two battalions be added to the Foot 
Guards his suggestion would be con- 
sidered; but I have no present inten- 
tion to increase the strength of the 
Guards. 


LICENSING (METROPOLIS). 


Srr PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he will consider the pro- 
priety of recommending to the Govern- 
ment to introduce a measure transferring 
to some administration responsible to the 
Government and to the Country, the 
power to grant licences for the sale of 
spirituous liquors and for the opening 
of music halls and other places of amuse- 
ments in the immense area now under 
the jurisdiction of the ‘‘ Middlesex ma- 
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gistrates,” a body appointed by an in- 
dividual, and responsible alone to the 
Lord Chancellor in case of proved mal- 
feasance ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: I can- 
not say that the Government have it in 
contemplation to deprive the Middlesex 
magistrates of their present jurisdiction 
as far as the granting of licences is con- 
cerned. 





ARMY ORGANIZATION—THE NEW 
SCHEME—MAJORS OF ROYAL ARTIL- 
LERY AND ENGINEERS. 

Mr. CARINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What will be the 
conditions under which Majors of the 
Royal Artillery and of the Royal Engi- 
neers who were promoted to that rank 
before October 1, 1877, will be compul- 
sorily retired ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: As there has been 
a good deal of misapprehension on this 
subject, I will at once say that Ma- 
jors of the Artillery and Engineers 
appointed before October 1, 1877, will 
be retired at 50. The seven years’ rule 
does not now apply, nor is it intended to 
make it applicable to them. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—PAT- 
RICK DOWNEY. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will state whether Patrick Downey, 
of Castletown Bere, who was previously 
arrested and brought for trial before the 
magistrates on the charge for which he 
was subsequently arrested under the 
Coercion Act, was afforded any oppor- 
tunity of giving evidence in his own de- 
fence at the Petty Sessions Court; and, 
if not, whether he will now give the 
prisoner this opportunity of clearing 
himself of the charge ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In answer to 
a previous Question put to me on this 
subject, I stated this was one of the 
cases in which a person was arrested on 
suspicion and dismissed, in the belief 
that it would be impossible to obtain 
evidence against him owing to the state 
of the country. He has since been ar- 
rested under the Protection Act. In reply 
to the second part of the hon. Member’s 
Question, I have to state that it is not 
the intention of the Government to treat 
this prisoner differently to other pri- 
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He will be treated under pre- 
cisely the same rules as other prisoners 
confined under the same Act. 

Mr. HEALY: Will he not be allowed 
an opportunity of clearing himself of the 
charge ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Like other 
prisoners confined under this Act, he 
will have an opportunity at the end of 
three months of having his case con- 
sidered. 

Mr. HEALY also asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, in laying upon the Table 
of the House the statutable particulars 
as to the men arrested under the Coer- 
cion Act, he will cause to be added 
thereto a statement showing how many 
of the prisoners are town councillors, 
poor law guardians, and students of the 
learned professions, with the walk or 
condition in life in each case, and, if 
farmers, how many acres of land they 
hold ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not 
think it my duty to add to the Returns 
anything beyond that which is set forth 
in the Act which has been passed. 


in Chancery (lreland). 





ACCOUNTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE IN 
CHANCERY (IRELAND). 
Mr. FINDLATER asked Mr. At- 


torney General for Ireland, If his at- 
tention has been called to the report of 
the case of Williams v. White, in a 
recent number of the ‘‘Irish Times” 
newspaper, from which it appears that 
a solicitor having ascertained from a 
clerk in the Accountant General’s Office 
of the Court of Chancery, who innocently 
made the disclosure that a sum of £8,000 
was lying there unclaimed, communi- 
cated with the parties interested and 
obtained from them a third of the fund 
as the price of giving information of 
its existence; and to inquire, having 
regard to the judgment of the Master of 
the Rolls, in which he says— 

‘* He hoped that this was the last occasion on 
which either in casual conversation or by design 
any such communication would be made, and he 
also hoped that some steps would be taken to 
compel the publication of the accounts remain- 
ing derelict in the Accountant General’s Office. 
This must be done by legislation as the Judges 
had not the power to do it. This case furnished 
a reason why such a thing should be done. It 
was monstrous for a solicitor of the Court of 
Chancery to trade on the Accountant General’s 
Books ;”’ 


and, whether it is the intention of the 
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Government to bring in a Bill to effec- 
tuate the recommendation of his Lord- 
ship, or to take steps by periodical 

ublication ‘“ of the accounts remaining 
derelict,’’ to prevent the recurrence of 
so grave a scandal ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Yes, Sir; I 
have seen the report of the case 
mentioned by my hon. Friend, and 
hope, during the Recess, to make in- 
quiry into the matters referred to by 
the learned Judge with a view to con- 
sider the propriety of some legislation 
on the subject. 


SCIENCE AND ART—THE GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY. 


ApmiraL Sir JOHN HAY asked the 
Vice President of the Council, When the 
Geological Surveys of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland will be completed ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I regret that I 
am not in possession of the requisite 
data to enable me to fix a time for the 
completion of the Geological Survey. We 
have carefully gone into the Question ; 
and, not being satisfied with the present 
rate of progress, we are making arrange- 
ments which we hope will hasten the 
completion of the work. If the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman will repeat 
the Question later in the Session I trust 
I shall be in a position to give him 
more precise information ; at any rate, 
I will make a statement in moving the 
Estimates. 


ARMY—QUARTERMASTERS—WAR- 
RANT OF 1880. 


Mr. CAUSTON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether he is aware 
that a strong feeling of dissatisfaction 
exists amongst certain Quartermasters 
with regard to their classification, who 
consider that their being placed in the 
subordinate section makes a distinction 
between the officers who rise from the 
ranks and others, and which they regard 
as a caste brand; and, whether he will 
place those who by ability and efficiency 
have shown themselves worthy of such 
promotion in the superior section, or 
altogether abolish the distinction be- 
tween superior and subordinate ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am fully aware 
of the objections which have been raised 
to the words ‘‘subordinate section’’ used 
in a former Warrant, for which I am 
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not responsible; and the amendment of 
that Warrant, issued in January, 1880, 
will be considered when other pressing 
matters have been disposed of. 


CHINA—MIXED COURT OF SHANGHAI 
—CHINESE CRIMINALS. 


Mr. J. W. PEASE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he is able to lay upon the 
Table of the House, a Return of the 
number of Chinese criminals who have 
been tried at the Mixed Court of Shanghai 
during 1879, and the nature of the 
punishments inflicted upon those who 
have been convicted; and, whether any 
Report on the nature of the punishments 
inflicted by that Court has been received 
from Sir Thomas Wade, as expected by 
him in July last year; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will lay that Report upon the 
Table ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Return of Chinese criminals tried before 
the Mixed Courts at Shanghai has not 
been received; but a Report on the 
nature of the punishments inflicted by 
that Court has been transmitted by Sir 
Thomas Wade, and will be laid on the 
Table. 


NAVY—COURT MARTIAL AT SYDNEY 
—CASE OF C. P. STAMP — H.MSS. 
“WOLVERINE.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, If his attention 
has been called to a court martial held 
on board H.M.S. ‘‘ Wolverine” on the 
20th December last, when a chief petty 
officer was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment ; whether Captain Purvis, 
of H.M.S. ‘‘ Danae,” sat as President 
of the Court after he had been objected 
to, on the ground that he had, in reply 
to a memorial from the petty officers of 
his ship, stated his intention of doing 
all he could against the accused ; whe- 
ther the proceedings of this and of two 
other courts martial held on board the 
same vessel have been severely criticized 
in the Sydney press; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to take 
any action in the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I replied at 
length some six weeks ago to the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) 
about the court martial of the Wolverine. 
My hon. Friend will find the details in 
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Hansard of the 22nd of February. The 
prisoner has not yet arrived in England ; 
but when he has arrived, his case will 
be considered. Captain Purvis sat as 
President ; but no objection was made 
to his acting, and the prisoner pleaded 
guilty. Nothing is known as to the 
Memorial from the petty officers, nor as 
to the proceedings of this or any other 
court martial having been criticized by 
the Sydney Press. The fact is that the 
courts martial on the station have not 
been exceptionally numerous, and most 
certainly their sentences, which have 
been carefully examined at the Ad- 
miralty, have not been exceptionally 
severe. The last court martial on the 
Wolverine was held on a gunner in 
the Royal Marine Artillery, who, when 
on shore for rifle practice, got drunk, 
knocked off the helmet of his superior 
officer, and kicked it along the road, 
resisted the escort which was sent to 
arrest him, tried to jump overboard from 
the boat, and, when rebuked by the 
lieutenant in command, said—well, I 
had rather not tell the House what that 
gunner said—and for all this, the man 
only got 14 days’ imprisonment. I must 
say that if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment took any action in the matter it 
would not be to the advantage of the 
gunner. 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ INFLEXIBLE.”’ 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, When he anticipates 
being able to send the “ Inflexible”’ to 
sea; and if, when commissioned, she 
will have the whole of her turret guns 
on board ; whether any are to be breech, 
or if all are to be muzzle-loading guns ; 
and, further, if he will be good enough 
to state how many men she will carry, 
distinguishing between Naval and Ma- 
rine officers, engineers, firemen, seamen, 
and Marines ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Jnflexible 
could be sent to sea in a fortnight; but 
the ship will not require to be com- 
missioned for the Mediterranean until 
July. All her turret guns are on board. 
She has eight 20-pounder breech-loaders; 
but her 80-ton turret guns are muzzle- 
loaders. Being twice the size of any 
guns hitherto mounted in our Navy, the 
number of seamen gunners requires so 
much consideration that the details of 
the complement are not yet decided. 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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There will be a Marine officer on board» 
if that is what my hon. Friend wishes 
to know. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ACT, 
1868—DISQUALIFICATION FOR COR- 
RUPT PRACTICES. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether the disqualifications 
attaching to candidates and others found 
guilty of corrupt practices by the report 
of an election judge also apply to the 
same persons scheduled by a Royal 
Commission; and, whether candidates, 
aldermen, and magistrates found guilty 
at Macclesfield and other Boroughs will 
be rendered incapable of sitting in Par- 
liament, voting, &c. for seven years? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): There are certain dis- 
qualifications attaching to candidates in 
consequence of being reported person- 
ally guilty of bribery by an Election 
Judge. These disqualifications are im- 
posed by 31 & 32 Vict. c. 125, s. 43; but 
no disqualification of any kind attaches 
to any person so reported other than a 
candidate except the prohibition of his 
employment as an election agent during 
seven years. The reason for this is to 
be found in the wording of the 45th sec- 
tion of the Act I have mentioned, which 
says— 

* Any person other than a candidate found 
guilty in any proceeding in which, after notice 
of the charge, he has had an opportunity of 
being heard,” 


shall be subjected to certain disqualifi- 
cations. It has been determined by 
Lord Blackburn, in the decision given 
by him in the Bewdley Petition case— 
and it seems to me quite correctly deter- 
mined—that a person giving evidence 
upon the hearing of an Election Peti- 
tion has not had ‘an opportunity of 
being heard” in the legal sense, and 
that, therefore, unless tried and con- 
victed before a jury the disqualifications 
do not attach. The same rule applies 
with greater force in relation to the Re- 
ports of Commissioners; for even can- 
didates are subjected to no penalties or 
disqualifications in consequence of being 
reported by Commissioners as person- 
ally guilty of bribery. The result is 
that unless persons be prosecuted and 
convicted, which they cannot be in the 
face of a certificate of indemnity, no 
consequences of any kind result directly 
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to anyone from being reported guilty of 
corrupt practices by Election Commis- 
sioners. AsI mentioned on Friday, the 
Lord Chancellor has, of his own mo- 
tion, taken, and is taking, steps in rela- 
tion to magistrates who have been re- 
ported guilty of corrupt practices, and it 
rests with Parliament to determine what 
disqualification it will impose when Bills 
for that purpose are presented to it. The 
necessity for considering whether fur- 
ther disqualification than the usual one 
of mere removal from the register by 
statute should not be imposed becomes 
apparent when we know that in five Re- 
ports 20 Magistrates, 12 Aldermen, and 
47 Town Councillors are found to be 
guilty of corrupt practices. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
COMMISSION—CONDITIONS OF PEACE. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If, before 
finally entrusting the Government of the 
Transvaal, and the future welfare and 
liberty of its large native population to 
the Boers, he will instruct the Commis- 
sioners appointed to settle the conditions 
of peace to ascertain by plébiscite the 
wishes of the majority of its people; 
and if the surrender of the Transvaal, 
without some such precaution, to a fight- 
ing minority would be a fulfilment of 
the ‘‘ honourable engagements entered 
into with the natives” to which he re- 
ferred on the 25th of May last as a 
reason for maintaining the annexation, 
the original policy of which he con- 
demned ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It has never 
been the practice, as far as I know, of 
the British Government to adopt a 
plébiscite upon occasions bearing any 
analogy to the present. There would 
have been an occasion when the Ionian 
Islands were surrendered, which would 
certainly have offered a much easier, 
better, and more certain opportunity for 
the application of such a principle ; but 
it was not adopted, and I think was not 
recommended by anyone. The present 
occasion, in the view of the Govern- 
ment, would be a very suitable one for 
attempting to bring into notice the prin- 
ciple of promiscuous popular voting 
partly among the Boers and partly 
among the Native population of the 
Transvaal. With respect to the Ques- 
tion of which the hon. Member has 
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given me private Notice, I certainly am 
of opinion that the methods which we 
are engaged in adopting, and which, of 
course, are not quite fully before the 
House, are those by which we shall be 
able most satisfactorily to discharge our 
engagements to the Native population. 


TURKEY—BRITISH TRADE AT 
SMYRNA. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If arrangements have yet been made to 
restore to the commercial community of 
Smyrna the 100 pics of harbour frontage 
free of quay dues which was reserved to 
them in the concession granted by the 
Porte to the Smyrna Quay Company ; 
and, if not, what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government have taken to protect the 
interests of British trade at Smyrna ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have protested 
against the closing of the 100 pics at 
Smyrna in contravention of formal en- 
gagements entered into by the Porte; 
and they have called upon the Turkish 
Government to restore the space thus 
arbitrarily closed. Mr. Goschen, since 
his return to Constantinople, has ad- 
dressed a further Note to the Porte, to 
which we hear by telegraph to-day that 
a reply has just been received. The 
Correspondence will shortly be laid 
before Parliament. 


PARLIAMENT—RULES AND ORDERS— 
QUESTIONS—PRINTING REPLIES. 


Mr. LEAKE asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, in consideration 
of the time occupied by Members of the 
Government in answering questions put 
by Members of the House, and also of 
the considerable difficulty of hearing 
many of the replies given, it would be 
possible, at the discretion of Ministers 
giving such replies, to print them and 
put them in the hands of Members at 
the commencement of the sitting of the 
House; and, whether he would con- 
sider, if such a practice were adopted, it 
might be sufficient for an honourable 
Member, on his name being called by 
Mr. Speaker, to rise in his place in silent 
recognition that his question had been 
duly answered ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I cannot be 
surprised at the feeling which has in- 
duced my hon. Friend to put this Ques- 
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tion; but, on the whole, I do not think 
that his object would be promoted by 
my giving an answer in detail to it at 
the present moment. It appears to me 
that some general consideration might 
very appropriately be given to some of 
the Rules affecting the putting of Ques- 
tions in this House ; and probably a re- 
sult of that general consideration might 
be arrived at which would give satisfac- 
tion to my hon. Friend. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL ENGINEERS 
(EXTRA PAY). 


Mr. LEAKE asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the men of the 
Royal Engineers who were engaged in 
the Zulu War have been refused work- 
ing pay in addition to their Regimental 
pay, and whether they do not receive 
such pay when peacefully employed on 
works at home ; whether they have been 
refused a gratuity for service in the field 
to which, according to precedents, they 
would seem to have been entitled ; whe- 
ther time-sheets or checks of the time 
during which the men were engaged on 
active operations in the field were not 
kept by their commanding officers and 
forwarded to head-quarters; and, if so, 
if he could state the purpose for which 
they were so kept and forwarded; and, 
whether the officers of the Royal Engi- 
neers who were engaged in the Zulu 
War have received working pay and 
a gratuity for service in the field in ad- 
dition to their Regimental pay; and, if 
so, if he could explain why rewards 
granted to the officers should be with- 
held from the men? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The men of the 
Royal Engineers engaged in the Zulu 
War did not receive working pay, which 
is only given to soldiers, whether of the 
Royal Engineers or of other arms, when 
employed upon permanent military 
works; or when performing services for 
the various Army Departments. It is 
not given to them on ordinary military 
duty including the ordinary services re- 
quired of them during a campaign. This 
has always been the rule in the Army. 
Neither officers nor men become entitled 
to any gratuity for service in the field 
in the Zulu War; unless, indeed, 
allusion is made to an allowance of 
£1 which has been made to each soldier 
on account of damage to clothing. I 
have no knowledge of the time sheets 
to which my hon. Friend’s third Ques- 
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tion refers. If they exist, it is a matter 
of internal arrangement of which the 
War Office has no information. The 
officers of Royal Engineers received the 
extra pay to which they have always 
been entitled under the Warrant when 
employed on the duties of their corps, 
but no gratuity or working pay. In 
fact, the payments to officers and men of 
the Royal Engineers during the Zulu 
War—except the allowance of £1 to the 
men—- have been those uniformly allowed 
for many years. 


BRITISH BURMAH—CONSUMPTION OF 
OPIUM. 


Mr. J. W. PEASE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether he has 
received a Copy of a Memorandum on 
the Consumption of Opium, forwarded in 
the spring of 1880 by C. U. Aitchison, 
Esq., Commissioner of British Burmah, 
to the Government of India; whether he 
is in possession of any information as to 
the action taken by the Government with 
regard to the Opium Houses in that Pro- 
vince consequent upon the recommenda- 
tions contained in that Memorandum; 
and, whether he can lay that Paper, and 
any others connected with this subject, 
upon the Table of the House? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON: 
Yes, I have received a copy of that Me- 
morandum, and there will be no diffi- 
culty in laying it upon the Table if the 
hon. Member will move for it. The in- 
crease of the consumption of opium in 
British Burmah has been for some time 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India, with the view of check- 
ing it. 


TUNIS—DISTURBANCES ON THE 
FRONTIER. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any report has been 
received from Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Tunis, relative to the alleged outbreak 
on the Tunisian frontier; and, if s0, 
whether he can communicate such in- 
formation to the House ? 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been directed 
to a Protocol of the Sublime Ottoman 
Porte of the 28th of July, 1868, which 
explicitly declares all foreigners pos- 
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sessing real property throughout all the 
Turkish Dominion to be subject to the 
local Courts and local laws, even where 
all parties interested are foreigners; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
always recognized the Regency of Tunis 
as an integral part of the Ottoman Em- 
pire; and, if Her Majesty’s Government 
officially congratulated the Bey in 1871 
on his obtaining from the Sultan a fir- 
man ratifying and confirming that posi- 
tion; whether this Protocol has been 
laid before the Law Officers of the 
Crown with the Papers on the Enfida 
case, and if they have arrived at any 
decision ; and, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will now lay the Papers upon the 
Table ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
Report as to the disturbances on the 
Tunisian Frontier. With regard to the 
Question of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Wareham, I may state that the Pro- 
tocol in question has been referred to 
the Law Officers, whose Report has not 
yet been received. Tunis has always 
been recognized as a vassal State; but 
it possesses the right of self-govern- 
ment, and of concluding with foreign 
Powers Treaties not of a political or 
military character. The case has not 
yet reached a point at which Papers 
can with advantage be laid before the 
House. 


ARMY—NON.COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If it is not 
usual to allow non-commissioned officers 
of good conduct and exemplary charac- 
ter to remain in the Army after the full 
period of twenty-one years’ service if 
they wish to remain; and, whether com- 
manding officers of regiments have any 
authority to discharge such non-commis- 
sioned officers so long as they are able 
and willing to serve ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to say that all 
non-commissioned officers who express 
a desire to continue in the Service after 
the full period of 21 years, and whose 
applications are approved by the com- 
petent military authorities, are usually 
allowed to remain in the Army, under 
Section 82 of the Army Discipline and 
Regulation Act, 1879. Should a non- 
commissioned officer not express such a 
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desire, his discharge is proceeded with 
on the completion of his term of service. 
But poem § he express such a wish, it 
rests with the competent military au- 
thorities to approve, his commanding 
officer being bound to forward his ap- 
plication to the War Office. 


TURKEY AND GREECE — THE 
FRONTIER QUESTION. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can give any authority be- 
sides that of Mr. Kirby Green for his 
statement that five-sevenths of the popu- 
lation in the districts proposed by the 
Berlin Conference to be ceded to Greece 
are Greek; and, whether he will, fol- 
lowing the example of the French 
Foreign Minister, M. Barthelmy St. 
Hilaire, publicly, with or without the 
concert of Europe, advise Greece to 
moderate her excessive demands ? 

Srk CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
information to which the hon. Member 
refers was not received from Mr. Kirby 
Green, to whose Reports, however, both 
Her Majesty’s late and present Govern- 
ments have attached great value, but 
from officers who have visited the coun- 
try in question, and derived their infor- 
mation from statistics gathered on the 
spot. With regard to the second por- 
tion of the hon. Member’s Question, I 
cannot state in detail what is the course 
that is being taken by the Powers at the 
present time. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
VIOLATION OF THE ARMISTICE. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether it is true that a 
severe engagement has taken place at 
Pretoria since the Armistice, and whe- 
ther the Government intend to take any 
notice of this act on the part of the 
Boers, as well as of their conduct at 
Brunker’s Spruit and at Potchefstroom ; 
whether the Government have received 
information confirming the statement in 
the ‘‘ Times” and other papers that the 
gravest discontent at the terms of peace 
prevailed among British Colonists, that 
the British Flag has been insulted, that 
the Colonists propose to continue the 
struggle themselves, and that loyal 
Dutch and British settlers in the Trans- 
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from the country; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will take steps to 
maintain the honour and influence of 
Great Britain in South Africa, or whe- 
ther they will allow the loyal Dutch 
and British residents in the Transvaal 
the same privilege that they gave to the 
‘“‘ friendly’ inhabitants of Candahar, 
viz. that of retiring with the retreating 
British garrisons out of the country 
altogether ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply to the 
hon. Member’s first Question, I have to 
say that, under the authority of Her 
Majesty’s Government, the Commission 
will consider what acts which may have 
been done at Potchefstroom or elsewhere 
are covered, and what are not covered, 
by the amnesty. In reply to the hon. 
Member’s second Question, I have to 
say ‘“‘No.” In reply to his third Ques- 
tion, I have simply to say that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has maintained, is 
maintaining, and will maintain the in- 


DS? 
fluence of Great Britain in South Af- 


rica. 

Lorp COLIN CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether it is the case, as reported 
by telegrams to the ‘‘ Standard” pub- 
lished on the 2nd instant, that the Boer 
leaders have not observed, or are power- 
less to compel the observance of, the 
agreement to the effect that there should 
be ‘‘no molestation for political opinion 
on either side,”’ and that many who were 
loyal to the late Government are now 
flying from the country in consequence 
of the gross violation of the agreement ; 
and, if so, whether the Government will 
represent to the Boer leaders that such 
a state of things, if allowed to continue, 
will render the Treaty ratified on the 
28rd of March no longer binding on the 
Crown? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I will first re- 
ply to my noble Friend’s second Ques- 
tion. I think it would be most un- 
desirable to say, on a hypothetical case, 
what it might or might not be proper to 
do if the Boer leaders did something 
which we have no evidence they have 
done—the more especially as it is my 
duty to reply to the first Question of my 
noble Friend by saying that we have no 
information confirmatory of the state- 
ment therein contained. Of course, in a 
disturbed country it is perfectly possible 
that violent things may happen; and it 
will be the duty of the Commission to 
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review all such things, if brought be- 
fore them, before a final settlement is 
arrived at. 





STATE OF IRELAND -- SPEECH OF 
MR. DILLON, M.P., AT THURLES. 


Sm HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, Whether his attention has been 
called to the reports of the speech of the 
honourable Member for Tipperary at 
Thurles, in the ‘‘ Freeman’s Journal” 
and ‘‘ Nation” newspapers of the 2nd in- 
stant, where he is reported to have said 
as follows :— 

“One farm empty and turned into a com. 

monage—and there were more than one in Tip. 
perary to-day—had more effect in bringing the 
landlords to terms than all the talk on all the 
platforms in Tipperary. He warned them to 
keep up that system—to let the land-grabber 
know that, no matter what Mr. Justice Fitzgerald 
or Lord Justice Fitzgibbon might say, he would 
be Boycotted, and Boycotted worse than ever 
he was before coercion. The moment it went out 
that the people are afraid to Boycott the land- 
grabber, that moment they would see the rents 
go up again, and the land-grabber at his work. 
(Hear, hear.) He was happy to say that in 
Tipperary no man had taken a farm from which 
another had been evicted since he came into the 
country ;” 
And, whether, having regard to the 
previous speeches of the honourable 
Member at Borrisokane and Woodford 
of the same tendency and effect, he 
proposes to take any action in reference 
thereto ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Report 
furnished to the Irish Executive by the 
Government reporter is substantially 
the same as that mentioned by the hon. 
Baronet, although it does not contain 
the words alluded to in the report quoted 
in the House a day or two ago by the 
hen. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton). As to what action the 
Government intended to take in regard 
to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary, I do not think it is for the 
public interest that Questions should be 
asked, the answers to which must fetter 
the Government in the fulfilment of 
its duty—the preservation of law and 
order in Ireland. I must, therefore, re- 
spectfully decline to answer the Ques- 
tion. 


NAVY—THE MARINES. 


Sir HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, If it is the 
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case that, whilst the promotion of the 
Subalterns of the Royal Marines is ad- 
mittedly very slow, and behind that of 
the average of other branches of the 
Service, two Lieutenant Colonels have 
been passed over for command of Divi- 
sions of Royal Marines, and yet allowed 
to remain serving under officers who 
formerly were their juniors; and that 
one of these superseded officers has 
months ago applied for retirement ; and, 
whether he has taken the case into his 
consideration ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case 
that two lieutenant colonels have been 
passed over for the command of divisions 
of the Marines ; but I cannot help think- 
ing that it is a pity to call attention to 
the fact in Parliament, as, where pro- 
motion by selection exists, the choice of 
one officer for promotion is no reflection 
upon another. Since the Order in Coun- 
cil of 1878, the command of divisions in 
the Marines is given, ‘‘ without refer- 
ence to seniority, to officers whose ser- 
vices and qualifications best justify their 
selection.’”’ One of the lieutenant colonels, 
some months ago, applied, not to retire, 
but to know what retiring allowance he 
would receive in case ke retired. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—PUTRID AMERICAN 
HAMS. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he has seen that at the Guildhall 
Police Court on Friday last, Alderman 
W. Lawrence ordered six casks, con- 
taining 200 putrid American hams, 
weighing about 18 cwt., to be destroyed, 
which had been exposed for sale in the 
Central Meat Market; and, whether he 
is prepared to recommend that com- 
munication should be made with the 
American authorities with the view to 
their taking some steps to prevent 
similar exportations ? 

Mrz. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
as far as he was able to gather the par- 
ticulars of this case from the Question 
of the hon. Member, it appeared that 
the existing law was sufficient for the 
protection of the consumer. He had no 
information whether the hams referred to 
by the hon. Member were obtained from 
America in a bad state, or whether they 
became putrid in this country. If the 
latter, of course no restriction upon ex- 
portation would have any effect; and if 
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of the consignee would be more influen - 
tial upon the consignor than anything 
Her Majesty’s Government could do. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE BANKRUPTCY BILL, 


Mr. MONK asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether it will be 
in his power to introduce the proposed 
Bill to amend the Law of Bankruptcy 
before the Easter Recess ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
he was extremely anxious to be able to 
introduce the Bill before Easter, in 
order that its provisions might be con- 
sidered by the House and the country 
during the Recess. He was afraid that 
would only be possible if the House 
would be willing, as he hoped it might 
be, to take a Morning Sitting on Friday. 
If that should be the pleasure of the 
House, then it would be necessary for- 
mally to make a Motion for the intro- 
duction of the Bill on Thursday night. 
That would be made without debate ; 
the Motion would be adjourned, and 
then it would become the Order of the 
Day on Friday morning. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, since the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill and the Royal 
Commission refer to many Irish rents 
as excessive, the Government will bring 
in a short Bill to suspend evictions, or 
will refuse to lend the assistance of the 
military and the police to the landlords, 
with a view of avoiding further effusion 
of blood ? 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: I wish to ask, 
in reference to that unfortunate affray 
near Ballaghadereen, county of Mayo, 
Whether it is true that the number of 
wounded is not two, as the right hon. 
Gentleman stated, but something be- 


tween 20 and 30; whether it is true that 
the process-server fired and reloaded 
his revolver several times; and, whether 
the object of the crowd originally was to 
get possession of the ejectment processes ; 
and, whether the tenants on the estate 
were all miserably poor, and all of them, 
up to September last, were in receipt of 
relief ? 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think the 


House will see that it is utterly impos- 
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as that without any Notice whatever. 
The hon. Member did not even give me 
private Notice. How is it possible for 
me, simply sitting here, to know the 
exact position of these tenants? Of 
course, I should have to send to Ireland 
to obtain it. I wonder the hon. Member 
did not, at least, give me private Notice 
of the Question. With regard to the 
circumstances of the collision, if the 
House does not object to my repeating 
what I stated yesterday, I must reiterate 
the statement that the attack was made 
upon four police going in company with 
the process-server, before they reached 
the place in which there was a consider- 
able body of police for the purpose of 
protecting the process-server in serving 
the processes. But at the time of the 
affray there were only four policemen 
present. With regard to the Question 
which the hon. Member has put down on 
the Paper, it would be very difficult for 
me to answer fully without anticipating 
what we might expect on the immediate 
discussion upon the Land Bill of the 
Government, and especially without anti- 
cipating the Statement of my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister. With regard 
to whether the Government intend to 
bring in a short Bill to suspend evic- 
tions, it is not the intention of the 
Government todo so. If they were to 
do so, it could only be by displacing the 
Land Bill for a long time, in all proba- 
bility putting off the power of being 
able to bring that Bill before the House. 
As regards the second part of the Ques- 
tion, which the hon. Member words in 
this manner — Whether the Govern- 
ment 

‘* Will refuse to lend the assistance of the 
aoa and the police to the landlords, with a 
view of avoiding further effusion of blood ?”’ 
I suppose the hon. Member means whe- 
ther we would give directions to the 
constabulary and the military not to 
assist the officers of the law in the re- 
covery of rent or debts by legal process. 
The Government have not the power of 
doing that; and if they had the power 
of doing that, they could not do it with- 
out an entire disappearance of law in 
any district in which it was done. 


THE LEGACY AND PROBATE DUTIES. 


Sirk STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
wish to put a Question to the Prime 
Minister, of which I have given him 
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private Notice, with respect to a state- 
ment in his Budget Speech of last night, 
which appears not to have been properly 
understood. I refer to the statement 
with regard to the proposal as to the 
Legacy and the Probate Duties. Will the 
right hon. Gentleman kindly state How 
he arrives at the net result that £390,000 
will be gained on the Probate Duty ; also 
what the Probate Duty would have pro- 
duced if it had been left alone, and what 
it will produce as altered? I would also 
put the same Question as to the Legacy 
Duty. 

Mr. GLADSTONE thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman for giving him the oppor- 
tunity of answering the Question, as 
evidently, probably owing to his own 
fault, what he had said had not been 
correctly understood. The Probate Duty, 
according to the Estimate, if it had 
been left alone, would have produced 
£3,100,000 for the year. As it was, it 
would produce, not for the year, but for 
the 10 months with the two additional 
months, £3,613,000, or an augmentation 
of £513,000. The Legacy Duty, if left 
alone, would have produced £3,650,000. 
With the alteration in operation for 10 
months, it was estimated it would pro- 
duce for the year £3,525,000. The 
result was a gain on the Probate Duty 
of £513,000, and a loss upon Legacy 
Duty of £125,000, leaving a net gain 
of £388,000, or, in round numbers, 
£390,000. That, he thought, was exactly 
the information which was desired, and 
it would be understood that the date on 
which they expected to bring the new 
system into operation was the Ist June. 
He might have mentioned that the gain 
upon Probate Duty would have been 
much larger than he had represented ; 
but he had taken the net gain after 
deducting £400,000 on account of debts, 
and likewise £20,000 which represented 
the loss upon small estates. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
COMMISSION — THE INSTRUCTIONS. 


Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to put a Question to the Prime 
Ministe: with regard to the Instructions 
to be given tothe Commissioners in South 
Africa. The right hon. Gentleman told 
us that he would consult with the Co- 
lonial Secretary as to laying these In- 
structions on the Table. Is the Prime 
Minister able to tell us now, Whether we 
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are likely to have these Instructions be- 
fore us previous to the Recess ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I mentioned the 
other day that the Instructions could not 
yet be laid before the House, and the 
Question was asked whether it would 
not be practicable to lay a portion of 
them upon the Table. I have considered 
the matter with my noble Friend, and 
we find that the Instructions so com- 
pletely form a whole, and being now 
only on the way to the Commissioners, 
we could not make any separation be- 
tween them. To produce them at the 
present time would be disadvantageous 
to the Public Service. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked, Whether the Government would 

roduce before Easter any despatches 
which might have been received from 
Sir Evelyn Wood ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE hoped before then 
that the Government might be in posses- 
sion of despatches which could be laid 
before the House; but they could not 
now speak positively on the subject. 


RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL. 


In reply to Viscount FoLkKEstonz and 
Mr. HENEAGE, 


Mr. DODSON said, that it was pro- 
posed, with the consent of the House, to 
refer this Bill to a Select Committee, and 
he should not feel justified in departing 
from the intention which he had ex- 
pressed of bringing the measure forward 
on the first opportunity. He could not 
seca: not to take the second reading 

efore Easter. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
House is aware that the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Bill is to be introduced on Thurs- 
day. May I ask what other Business will 
then be taken, and what Business it is 
proposed to take on Friday morning ? 
Is the Bankruptcy Bill to be brought 
forward on Friday, and is it intended to 
have an Evening Sitting on Friday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: On Thursday the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill will be brought 
on, as is well known, and in case, as is 
quite possible, the discussion upon it does 
not occupy the whole evening—indeed, I 
rather conjecture that Gentlemen would 
wish to see the Bill in print before 
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be time available for my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to propose the second 
reading of his Bill (the Rivers Con- 
servancy Bill). Asto Friday, a tentative 
answer was given by the President of 
the Board of Trade to the Question put 
to him with a view to gather the general 
inclination of the House. Supposing the 
general inclination of the House should 
be to have a Morning Sitting on Friday, 
then the proposal would be to bring in 
the Bankruptcy Bill to-morrow or on 
Thursday evening, taking the usual stage 
without discussion, and then to read the 
Bill a second time on Friday. [ Murmurs. | 
I beg pardon, I did not intend to pledge 
the House to the principle of the Bill ; 
but the discussion on the second reading 
might be begun on Friday, and the de- 
bate could be adjourned. Of course, a 
Morning Sitting on Friday would also 
entail an Evening Sitting; but that 
would be at the discretion of the House. 


ELECTIONS IN FORETGN COUNTRIES— 
CORRUPT PRACTICES AND THE 
BALLOT. 


Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will extend the offi- 
cial inquiries as to election expenses in 
foreign countries which he has promised 
to the hon. Member for Galway so as to 
include information concerning corrupt 
election practices and the working of the 
ballot in those countries ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: It will 
give me great pleasure to comply with 
the valuable suggestion of my right hon. 
Friend with regard to information as to 
corrupt practices in elections abroad ; but 
I am unwilling to add to the trouble 
which the proposed Circular will cause 
to Her Majesty’s Representatives by 
asking for particulars as to the working 
of the ballot. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR rose to bring 
under the notice of the House the un- 
satisfactory manner in which the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had 
auswered Questions with respect to affairs 
in Ireland addressed to him recently by 
Members of the Irish Party. He said 
he put a Question to the right hon. Gen- 
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several he had been obliged to address 
to him last week, and his answers were 
so utterly unsatisfactory that he must 
take this opportunity of bringing the 
matter before the House, and, in order 
to put himself in Order, he should con- 
clude with a Motion. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] He 
was sorry to take this form of bringing 
his statement before the House; but he 
had no other course left open to him 
after the answers given to his Questions. 
He had reason to find fault with the 
general tone of the answers of the right 
hon. Gentleman to those Questions. The 
whole tendency of the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman had been to mini- 
mize, as far as possible, every act 
brought before him. For the purposes 
of his answers, he had derived his in- 
formation from the police; while the 
information on which the Questions ad- 
dressed to him were based was derived 
from local sources of a more reliable 
character. He might instance a case 
which he brought under the notice of 
the House the other day in reference to 
evictions on the Mountbellew estate. 
He then stated that an old man, the 
father of one of the persons about to be 
evicted, had his death occasioned by the 
action of the bailiffs and police; and 
the right hon. Gentleman got up and 
immediately stated that the old man 
knew nothing about the transaction— 
that he was kept in perfect ignorance of 
it before his death. Now, how did the 
right hon. Gentleman know that? The 
only means of ascertaining it he had 
was by the police report, which he ac- 
cepted as thoroughly bond fide, and gave 
to the House as if he were acquainted 
with the factshimself. Since he (Mr.T.P. 
O’Connor) asked the Question he had 
received information from Mr. John 
Kennedy, Secretary of the Land League 
branch in Mountbellew, a gentleman 
who lived in the district, and who knew 
all the circumstances, and he stated that 
the excitement caused by the entry of a 
force of police with a notorious rascal of 
a process-server into the house in which 
the old man lived undoubtedly accele- 
rated his death. He only gave that as 
one of the many cases in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had taken the statement 
of the police as gospel, and had endea- 
voured to minimize the evictions brought 
under his notice as much as possible. 
Whenever he ventured to call his atten- 
tion to the number of ejectment pro- | 
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cesses served, the uniform answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman had been that 
these processes were rarely pushed to 
the final extremity. In fact, the general 
tone of his remarks was that, if there 
were any arrears of rent, it was because 
the large majority of the Irish tenants 
were what was called rent malingerers, 
He had two telegrams from the Land 
League in Dublin which would bring to 
the mind of the House some idea of the 
evictions going on in Ireland at the 
present moment. Yesterday he received 
a telegram stating that, during the last 
week, 150 writs, 500 ejectments, and 
500 civil bills had been reported; and 
that morning he had received a telegram 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), stating that over 
100 threatened evictions were reported 
to the office that morning. From all 
parts of the country the information in 
the hands of the Irish Members was 
exactly the same. He appealed to his 
hon. Friends of the Irish Party on the 
opposite side of the House if their in- 
formation was not the same as his— 
namely, that in all parts of the country 
the landlords were serving notices of 
ejectment as fast as they could, in order 
to drive out as many of their tenants as 
ports before the passing of the Land 

ill. He had quoted a few, relatively 
speaking, of the number of ejectment 
cases brought under the notice of the 
Land League ; but they by no means 
represented all the cases. In several 
parts of the country where the Land 
League did not exist, and where eject- 
ments were more numerous in conse- 
quence, they were never reported to the 
public at all. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Tipperary wrote to him that in 
other cases notice of the writs did not 
reach the League for 10 days after their 
service. That was the state of things 
going on all over the country ; and when 
he ventured to bring it under the notice 
of the Chief Secretary, the whole effort 
of the right hon. Gentleman was to de- 
lude the House, and especially his own 
Party, with the belief that these state- 
ments were so exaggerated that, practi- 
cally, no evictions were going on at all. 
He had the honour of addressing a 
meeting which was largely attended by 
his Orange fellow-countrymen in Ennis- 
killen a few days ago, and from Orange- 
men, speaking from an Orange platform, 
he heard the statement that the land-) 
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lords in that district were serving notices 
as they had never done before. Accord- 
ing, he might add, to another telegram 
which he had received, 13 families had 
been evicted in Mayo, in circumstances 
the description of which would, he 
thought, shock any human being. In 
The Freeman’s Journal of the previous 
day he found a heartrending description 
of an eviction scene at Westport and 
Newport, where the police in large num- 
bers assisted the Sheriff and bailiffs. 
In one case the unfortunate man 
evicted was the. father of 11 children, 
one of whom was ill with fever, and it 
was only by the humanity of the Sheriff 
that the poor girl was not sacrificed in 
order to carry out the details of the law 
enforced by English police and soldiers, 
and supported by the taxes of the Eng- 
lish people. The right hon. Gentleman 
that evening, when he asked him whe- 
ther he was going to suspend evictions, 
said it would take too much time to pass 
a Bill of that kind. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had known-his duty to his 
Party and the traditions of his Party, if 
he had known his duty to the Irish ten- 
ants, he would have passed a Bill for 
the suspension of ejectments long ago. 
When the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill came down last year, if he had taken 
the course of an English Minister 
worthy of the best Liberal traditions, 
he would have sent it up again and 
forced it down their Lordships’ throats. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
change the attitude of his mind on the 
subject of the condition of Ireland in 
exact accordance with Party and Mi- 
nisterial exigency. He minimized the 
result and extent of the evictions now, 
and by-and-bye, when it was necessary, 
he would maximize them. That was not 
an honest or straightforward course for 
a Minister of the Crown to pursue. He 
ought to speak the truth at all times 
and under all circumstances. Some time 
ago a gentleman whom he knew, Mr. 
Patrick J. Sheridan, went and found the 
poor evicted tenants taking refuge from 
the inclement weather under the bushes. 
He went to Dundalk and made a speech 
on those unfortunate victims of oppres- 
sion, and, no doubt, moved the hearts of 
his hearers. On the Wednesday or 
Thursday following that Mr. Sheridan 
was within the walls of Kilmainham 
Gaol. Thus the man, because he was 
generous, and Christian, anc patriotic, 
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and took compassion on the poor crea- 
tures, was ordered by a Liberal Lord 
Lieutenant and a Liberal Chief Secre- 
tary to remain in prison. He had no 
hesitation in saying that the warrant 
under which Mr. Sheridan had been im- 
prisoned was one of the most scandalous 
and shameful documents that had ever 
emanated from a Liberal Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
be quite another person from the man 
who stood up in the House of Commons 
12 months ago, and spoke so feelingly 
of the sufferings of the Irish tenants. It 
would seem as if he had since thrown 
himself into the hands of their worst 
enemies. The right hon. Gentleman 
had told them that they must wait for 
the Land Bill of the First Lord of the 
Treasury. He would willingly wait for 
it, if he thought that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would recognize the importance 
of the struggle that was going on. But 
every indication was against that likeli- 
hood ; and in the meantime property was 
being confiscated and lives lost, and by 
the time the Land Bill became law what 
would become of these poor creatures? 
The Chief Secretary had begun to maxi- 
mize evictions the moment the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill was rejected, 
and had continued to do so up to the 
present time. But there was another 
document besides the evictions Returns, 

which threw a strong light on the situa- 
tion. The published Returns as to emi- 
gration showed that in the year 1880 
there sailed from the Irish shores 
95,857, or nearly 100,000 peasants out 
of a population of 5,000,000, an increase 
of 100 per cent on the previous year, 

and the largest number for the last 26 

years. Since 1851 tothe endof 1880 there 
was a total of emigrants from Ireland of 
2,631,187, or upwards of 2,500,000, of 
the people who were expatriated by the 
land system ; and still the cry was wait 
for the providence of a Liberal Adminis- 

tration! The Chief Secretary said he 

could not bring in a Bill to stop eject- 

ments, and he said he could not refuse 

to give the aid of the military and the 

police in order to carry out the law. 

But the right hon. Gentleman said on 

one occasion, if he remembered rightly, 

that if he found landlords carrying out a 

harsh, stringent law, in a harsh and un- 

just manner, he would cease to be the 

executor of the harsh and unjust law. 
Were they not carrying out the law now 
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in a harsh and unjust manner? If the 
right hon. Gentleman’s conscience re- 
proached him for being the instrument 
of turning dying people out of their 
homes, why did he not refuse to be the 
executor of legislation which sanctioned 
such a proceeding? What were they 
going to do with regard to the people 
who were being evicted? They were 
going to bring in a Land Bill; but, sup- 
posing it was the best Bill in the world, 
what would become of the people who 
were being turned out? What good 
would the Land Bill be to the 100,000 
emigrants and to the 5,000 evicted per- 
sons? Were they going to take the 
last farthing for rent which they them- 
selves had declared unjust? He found 
it was the opinion of the Committee, 
presided over by Lord Bessborough, 
that rent had been increased since the 
last Land Act to an excessive degree; 
and in the Report of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Commission the opinion was 
given that there were serious abuses 
owing to the arbitrary increase of rents. 
That was the statement of the Conserva- 
tive majority; while the opinion of the 
Liberal minority was that there was 
strong evidence that rents had been 
raised to an exorbitant degree. "Would 
the Government aid unjust landlords to 
exact such rents? If rents were not 
excessive, what was the meaning of the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill? It 
was brought in because bad years had 
rendered ordinary rents excessive, and 
to save the tenants who could not pay 
them from being driven from their 
homes. Well, the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill was thrown out, and 
had the position of the tenants im- 
proved? They were still under what 
had been described from the Treasury 
Bench as a sentence of starvation, and 
5,000 of them had undergone that sen- 
tence by being evicted. The right hon. 
Gentleman shook his head; but he 
would find the passage reported in Zhe 
Times of the 6th of July— 

“The act of God and the failure of the crops 
had placed the Irish occupier in the same posi- 
tion in which he stood before the Land Act. 
Because he was deprived of his usual means he 
had to undergo eviction, and in consequence of 
eviction starvation. The occupier might regard 
a sentence of eviction as coming very near to a 
sentence of starvation.” 

Ireland in 1879 and 1880 was very near 
to the sentence of starvation; and yet 
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sury Bench without moving hand or foot 
in order to save the people from that 
sentence of starvation. He was at a 
loss to understand how the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Oolleagues could 
reconcile such a position to the most 
elementary dictates of an honest con- 
science. In the case of the debates on 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill 
they had from the Treasury Bench the 
most picturesque accounts of the misery 
in Ireland. He remembered the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland quoting from his 
friend, Mr. Tuke, an excellent passage, 
in which the Irish tenant clinging to the 
soil was compared to a sailor on the 
beam clinging to the last raft. What 
had become of the sailor clinging to the 
raft now? What had become of the 
picture of misery drawn by the right 
hon. Gentleman last year? The Trea- 
sury Bench were in thisdilemma. Their 
language was either mere rhetorical 
flourish, meant to gain a petty victory 
in the course of debate, or, as he was 
sure was the case, it was sincere and 
genuine. If it wassincere and genuine, 
how could they now leave these people 
to perish? Ministers were either sin- 
cere or insincere. If, as he believed, 
they were sincere, then they stood con- 
demned by their own utterances. The 
right hon. Gentleman, last night, in the 
course of his speech made a remarkable 
statement. He said that his Financial 
Account showed an addition of £55,000 
under the head of Irish Constabulary. 
That was a statement he could not have 
made with satisfaction. It showed a 
state of things which a responsible 
Minister ought not to allow the exist- 
ence of fora day. Ireland was now in 
a state of siege. The liberties of the 
people had been taken away. Hon. 
Members below the Gangway assented 
to the passing of the Coercion Bill in the 
belief that it was necessary for the pro- 
tection of life and property. Would 
they have assented to it, if they knew 
that it would be used to enable land- 
lords to exact exorbitant rents, and 
others to clear their estates? Yet, that 
was what the Coercion Bill was being 
used for. They were putting into prison 
honest and respectable citizens like his 
friend, Mr. Walsh, a man of respectable 
position, who had gained the confidence 
of his townsmen in municipal matters. 
That was the use to which the Bill was 


right hon. Gentlemen sat on the Trea- | being put; and the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the Chief Secretary had always 
evaded the question whether the men 
now in prison were the village ruffians, 
the village tyrants, and the mauvais sujets 
who he had so eloquently described in his 
speeches. He would ask hon. Members 
below the Gangway who voted for the 
Coercion Bill against their better judg- 
ment if, when they gave their votes, 
they thought that the Act would be 
used to put into prison honest men 
who were endeavouring to better the 
condition of their fellow-countrymen ? 
Was it not the contention of the Govern- 
ment that only scoundrels and miscreants 
would be imprisoned? The question of 
eviction had been pressed on the atten- 
tion of the Government by the senior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), who sought to get a clause in- 
serted in the Coercion Bill for the pro- 
tection of life and property of the Irish 
tenants as well as of the Irish landlords. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Ipswich 
(Mr. Jesse Collings) had endeavoured, 
in various ways, to get some statement 
from the Government with regard to 
their intentions. His hon. Friend the 
Member for County Longford (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) moved an Amendment on the 
Address asking the Government to esta- 
blish some sort of armistice between the 
parties until the Government had signed 
the treaty of peace. What was his 
reward? The Prime Minister, in that 
ungracious manner which, I am sorry to 
say, he has more than once shown to 
numbers of Irish Members, using all the 
vast resources of his rhetoric, replied to 
the hon. Member for County Longford 
on mere points of form and order, and 
never said a word about the real ques- 
tion at issue—whether he would allow 
force to be used in order to carry out 
sentences of starvation against the Irish 
tenantry ? The Irish Members had done 
everything possible to bring this ques- 
tion forward, and the only answers they 
got had been the minimizing answers of 
the Chief Secretary, or the oratorical 
flourishes of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury. With regard to the observations 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), he (Mr. T. P. 
Q’Connor) would be sorry to say that he 
altogether approved of his action or of 
his words with regard to the First Lord 
of the Treasury or the Chief Secretary 
respecting the affair in Sligo; but the 
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expressing the bitterness which at that 
moment was in the hearts of the Irish 
9 with regard to the action taken 
y the two right hon. Gentlemen. The 
hon. Member for Tipperary said that 
the blood which had been shed in Sligo 
would be on the heads of the two 
right hon. Gentlemen. He (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) could not accept that view ; 
but the right hon. Gentlemen them- 
selves would be sorry if their tenure of 
Office should be associated with bring- 
ing to the minds of the Irish people a 
conviction of that kind. But if the 
right hon. Gentlemen did not interfere 
in some way to stop the wholesale evic- 
tions going on in Ireland, they would 
be responsible, before impartial history, 
for the blood that would be undoubtedly 
shed in Ireland. By no single word or 
action would he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
do anything that might tend to increase 
the excitement now in Ireland; but he 
must say that he was not at all surprised 
that when those poor people were fight- 
ing for their very existence, for their 
homes, for the lives of themselves, their 
wives and children, when they found 
themselves deserted by all, even by a 
Liberal and friendly Administration, it 
was no wonder that they fell into a sort 
of madness, and that such scenes as took 
place in Sligo occurred. If such crimes 
were there committed the responsibility 
rested, not upon the people, who were 
maddened by misery, but on the Go- 
vernment, which having omnipotence to 
deal with their grievances—and the pre- 
sent Government was omnipotent to 
deal with them if only it would use the 
strength that lay behind it in the House 
and in the country—failed to deal with 
them. He wished to conclude with 
what he thought was a practical sugges- 
tion. No measure of Land Reform, no 
matter how comprehensive, would be of 
the smallest use to the vast mass of the 
Irish tenants at the present moment 
unless it was of a retrospective character. 
If they allowed the landlords to destroy 
all this interesting soil which the legis- 
lation of 1870 was meant to give, and 
the intended legislation of 1880 to en- 
large—if they allowed landlords to exact 
rents, the exorbitances of which was 
now admitted both by Conservatives and 
Liberals, such legislation would not be 
of the smallest use to the large majority 
of the Irish tenants. If they did not 
attach to the measure some provisions 
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dealing with the deeper evils, the legisla- 
tion would be of no avail. Their coer- 
cion might succeed, but their remedial 
legislation would fail; and if there was 
to be peace it would be a peace of solici- 
tude, and if there was to be order it 
would be order of a kind, and would not 
much commend itself to a wise Govern- 
ment. The,hon. Member concluded by 
moving the adjournment of the House. 

Tue O’GORMAN MAHON seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. T. P. 0 Connor.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The remarks 
of the hon. Member will show to the 
House how impossible it is for me or for 
any Member of the Government to follow 
him into the discussion which he seems 
to wish to bring before the House. In 
his closing remarks he made statements 
with regard to the Land Bill which is to 
be brought in the day after to-morrow. 
He asked me in the course of his speech 
a question with regard to the Land Bill. 
He must be perfectly aware that nothing 
would be more contrary to custom, prece- 
dent, orconvenience than for meto attempt 
to answer such a question, or to make any 
remarks this evening having reference 
in any way to the tenour or meaning of 
the Land Bill to be brought in the day 
after to-morrow. I suppose he really 
wished to show to the House and to the 
persons outside what the Land Bill 
ought to be; but he cannot expect that 
we should make a sort of partial state- 
ment of this measure in consequence of 
his Motion of adjournment to-night. He 
has made one or two remarks with re- 
gard to evictions in Ireland at present, 
and in the early part of his speech 
he thought fit to allude to my own 
conduct—[{ Mr. Biccar: Hear, hear! ]— 
and he stated that I had minimized this 
year what I had stated last year, and 
that he thought it would have been a 
more honest and straightforward course 
if I had spoken the truth in these 
matters. [Mr. Biccar: Hear, hear!] 
I would wish the hon. Member, or any 
hon. Member, to bring forward a single 
statement in which I have minimized or 
maximized 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I said I 
should be very sorry to attribute un- 
truth to the right hon. Gentleman. I 
said his endeavour was to minimize 
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them, and that is a question of colour- 
ing. I denied all intention of saying 
anything offensive of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It is quite 
true the hon. Gentleman said he did 
not mean to be offensive; but, almost 
immediately afterwards, he said it was 
better to speak the truth. I am very 
glad the hon. Member is not aware he 
used those words, because I suppose, 
therefore, he did not mean to use them. 
But when I am told it would be better 
for me to have taken an honest and 
straightforward course, I challenge hon. 
Members to show where, throughout 
these serious matters, I have in the 
slightest degree deviated from the truth. 
He said I attempted to minimize the 
number of evictions directly after the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill was 
thrown out, and then he brought for- 
ward this extraordinary proof that the 
number of evictions were 5,000 and the 
number of caretakers were 5,000. The 
hon. Member must be aware that the 
evictions enormously diminished from 
the very time he said I began to 
minimize them, and I was correct in 
stating that evictions were diminish- 
ing. He said I had minimized them 
during this year. Well, the evictions 
in January were 43. I suppose I may 
have stated that fact; if so, it was no 
minimizing, but simply stating the pre- 
cise fact. In February they were 92; 
and I am now very sorry to have to state 
—but it is quite as well I should have 
the opportunity of giving the information 
I only received this morning—that they 
are increasing and have increased. In 
March they were 215; but I defy the 
hon. Member to show that I have ever 
attempted to minimize them. I look 
upon evictions with the greatest possible 
anxiety. The hon. Member said my 
uniform answer had been that they were 
not pushed to extremities. I have given 
that answer once, and I should like him 
to prove that I have given it more than 
once. I gave it in answer to one par- 
ticular question, and in answer to that 
particular question, I believe it was 
true. What we have to deal with 
is a much more important matter. It is 
not a question whether evictions have 
been minimized ; but an important fact 
is that they are increasing, and it is one 
the Government are looking at with the 
greatest possible and anxious attention. 
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The hon. Member made allusions to our 
responsibilities. "We are well aware of 
them ; but we are not the only persons 
who have responsibilities. He made an 
allusion to the remark of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon). I am 
sorry the hon. Member made that re- 
mark. He may have said things of me, 
and me of him; but I think he will 
regret having made the remark. [A 
Home Rutzr: No, no!] I might know 
that the hon. Member who cries ‘‘ No!” 
would not regret it. I do not think he 
would. The hon. Member for Tipperary 
said the responsibility for the murder 
of the two men rested on the Prime Mi- 
nister and myself. {Mr. Biacar: Hear, 
hear!| Well, what happened was this. 
The four policemen were escorting a 
process-server along the high road. A 
mob attacked the five men, and in self- 
defence one of them had to fire, and was 
almost immediately knocked down and 
so injured that he can hardly live. In 
what way we can be held to be respon- 
sible for that matter I cannot imagine. 
The hon. Member said these men were 
going to serve processes to recover un- 
just rents. Is there not also this fact— 
that a great many persons have been 
told in Ireland not to pay rent, and that 
there have been refusals to pay rent ? 
Mr. Heaty: Unjust rents.] Yes, un- 
just rents; and a great many of the 
poor people to whom that is said think 
any rent unjust; and we know for a 
certain fact that since these recommen- 
dations have been given there have been 
wholesale refusals to pay rents which 
were fair and reasonable. For the bad 
state of affairs in Ireland, if there be 
one set of people more responsible than 
another, it is the set who have advised 
the people to take that course ; but we 
cannot forget that there is a great deal 
of misery in this matter all round. I 
have not had time to inquire into 
this particular case, and therefore I 
will make no further reference to it; 
but I will say that many landlords and 
other persons have been reduced by 
these refusals of rent to the greatest 
poverty and want. These are the facts 
—the sorrowful, miserable, and disturb- 
ing facts—with regard to land tenure in 
Treland with which we have to deal. 
They are the facts, amongst others, that 
have madeus determine tomakethe Land 
measure for Ireland the great measure 
of the Session—they are the facts that 
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have made us anxious to bring in the 
Land Bill long before we have been 
able to do so; and if we had had 
the same assistance that has been given 
by hon. Members below the Gangway 
for the last two or three weeks earlier 
in the Session, we should have been 
able to have brought the Bill on be- 
fore this. We are in hopes our mea- 
sure will introduce a different state of 
things in Ireland. We look upon the 
matter of evictions with the greatest 
possible anxiety; but the House will 
not for a moment expect me to make 
any statement anticipatory of what we 
should do on Thursday. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY desired to 
say a word or two in justification of the 
course which had been taken by his hon. 
Friend near him, in endeavouring to call 
the attention of the House to the serious 
condition of things that now existed in 
Ireland. There was great truth in the 
hon. Member’s remark that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
changed his attitude towards the Irish 
tenants during the last few months. 
Until the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill was rejected in ‘‘ another place,” 
the right hon. Gentleman had figured as 
the tenant farmer’s friend; but since 
tben he had come forward as the advo- 
cate of the landlord’s rights, and upon 
every possible occasion had spoken in a 
spirit of hostility to the tenant. The 
hon. Member, therefore, was quite justi- 
fied in saying that there had been a 
complete change in the attitude of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and that he was 
now disposed to minimize, as far as pos- 
sible, the tenant’s claims. The right hon. 
Gentleman had expressed his anxiety to 
have the Land Bill brought in without 
delay, and had stated that if Irish Mem- 
bers had exercised throughout the Session 
the reticence they had shown during the 
last two or three weeks, that Bill might 
have been introduced long ago. What 
he (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) and his hon. 
Friends complained of was that the Land 
Bill was not introduced at the beginning 
of the Session. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland evidently thought they should 
have observed a graceful reticence in 
order that he and his Colleagues might 
hurry through their most unnecessary 
and wanton Coercion Bill, simply be- 
cause they had a promise that when 
that was done the Government would 
turn their attention to remedial legis- 
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lation. But it was the paramount duty 
of Irish Members to resist coercive mea- 
sures, and in so doing they considered 
themselves perfectly guiltless. The right 
hon. Gentleman had drawn a picture of 
a process-server being attacked as he 
was going along the high road guarded 
by several policemen in the discharge of 
his duty. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I did not say 
that they were protecting him in the dis- 
charge of his duty. What I said was, 
that they were walking by his side along 
the high road. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
would take it they were promenading 
the high road; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had omitted to state that the 
business of the process-server was neces- 
sarily and inevitably hateful to the people 
of Ireland. The duty he was called upon 
to discharge was one which struck terror 
into the heart of every tenant and pea- 
sant in Ireland. The appearance of the 
process-server was regarded as a visible 
sentence of expulsion or an embodied 
sentence of starvation by the people 
he went amongst. The Government, 
by carrying out their unjust and ty- 
rannical decrees, had figured before the 
population of Ireland as the friends 
of the landlords and their tyrannical 
machinery. When it came into Office, 
the Government was almost omnipotent ; 
it had a majority loyal almost to the 
depths of servility; and were the Go- 
vernment now going to say that they 
had no way of interfering between these 
extreme evictions and the people with 
whom they dealt so heavily? The 
Government had not done their duty ; 
almost every attempt made to prevent 
the oppression in Ireland was met in a 
minimizing tone, and often in an in- 
dignant manner, asif to point out the 
Irish Representatives as people who 
merited the hatred and contempt of this 
House and of all proper persons. He 
had no hesitation in saying that the Go- 
vernment had, by their attitude, lan- 
guage, and policy last Session, done all 
they could to foment this very agitation 
all over Ireland of the tenants against 
the landlords. They acted, no doubt, 
with the best intentions; but their 
action, their language, their attitude 
did tend to excite fond hopes in the 
hearts of the Irish people; then, when 
it served their turn, they held off from 
their former attitude, denounced the 
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very agitation they themselves had set 
going, and charged the movers in the 
agitation with being criminals, and they 
brought in a Coercion Bill which re. 
pressed by force that very land move. 
ment which they themselves had encou- 
raged and fostered and brought to such 
a crisis, On this ground, he thought the 
Representatives of Ireland were entitled 
to complain of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and his hon. Friend was well 
warranted in calling the attention of the 
House, before they broke up for the 
Holidays, to the serious nature of the 
crisis now going on. He (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) would do all in his power to 
support him. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It appears to 
me a course unworthy of a Party who 
think they have such crimes and mis- 
demeanours to charge against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to make a statement 
of these charges upon a Motion for the 
adjournment of the House. If these 
are the conscientious convictions they 
entertain, it is their duty to put forward 
these conscientious convictions in some 
tangible form in which they can be met 
and grappled with—in which those who 
advance the charges and who are 
cheered by the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock can be confuted, and 
the opinion of the House, if necessary, 
taken upon them. What says the hon. 
Gentleman who last sat down? He 
says that in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment we fomented the agitation in Ire- 
land against the landlords. What proof 
does the hon. Member adduce of that 
fact? [Lord RanpoLtpn CHURCHILL: 
The Compensation for Disturbance Bill. | 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill? 
Does the hon. Gentleman, whom the 
noble Lord cheers, say that that Bill 
fomented agitation? If so, then the 
hon. Gentleman and his solitary cheerer 
must part company. The hon. Gentle- 
man will not say that that Bill was cal- 
culated to foment agitation against the 
landlords. On the contrary, we know, 
by the very frank confession of those 
who act with the hon. Member, that if 
that Bill had passed it would have very 
materially put down that agitation ; and 
it was with the intention of putting 
down that agitation that we introduced 
it. Ido not say that that was the sole 
intention with which we introduced it ; 
but, at all events, it was introduced in 
the interests of peace and order in Ire- 
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land, and those interests, we believe, 
would have been fully secured had that 
Bill happily become law. I must say, 
in answer to the hon. Member for Long- 
ford, that from him and fromhis Friends 
we got very little assistance in passing 
that Bill. Whether it was because they 
thought it fomented agitation or not I 
cannot tell; but I must say that it would 
have been very hard for an impartial 
observer to make out, in the course 
which they pursued, whether they de- 
sired that Bill to pass or not. However, 
having first of all abstained from giving 
any efficient assistance to that Bill by 
which we sought to afford relief to dis- 
tress, and still more to afford support to 
public order, the hon. Gentleman now 
says we did it to foment agitation against 
the landlords—a charge which, in the 
first place, is totally without foundation, 
and a charge which he himself has not 
ventured or attempted to adduce one 
syllable of proof in support. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY: I did 
not charge the Government with bring- 
ing in that Bill to foment agitation ; but 
I said that by their attitude and speeches 
they aroused strong hopes and passions 
in the Irish people, and so fomented 
agitation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It amounts to 
the same thing. But the hon. Gentle- 
man ought to have shown what he 
meant by our attitude, and how our 
attitude fomented agitation. It is easy 
for any man, under cover of words so 
vague and unintelligible, to make any 
charge whatever; and I might say, if I 
thought fit, that the hon. Member, by 
his attitude, is doing anything I please 
toimpute. If it is from our speeches 
that the agitation is said to have pro- 
ceeded, the hon. Member ought to show 
from our speeches what language it was 
that we used which tended to foment 
agitation in Ireland. But he has not 
done so. Without having done that, 
what did he say? First of all, that we 
fomented agitation, and then, he says, 
as soon as it served our turn, we turned 
round upon the promoters of that agita- 
tion which we had fomented. Why, 
Sir, how did it serve ourturn? We 
never turned round at all. We pursued 
one and the same course all along. But, 
even supposing it could be shown that 
the course which we have taken in pro- 
posing measures for the security of life 
and property in Ireland was at variance 
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with what we had said and done before, 
how did it serve our turn? Does the 
hon. Member really think we had a 
political object to serve in proposing 
these measures on which we have spent 
nearly three months of the present 
Session? Is he so blind; is he so in- 
capable of observing what passes under 
his eyes ; is he so without the faculty of 
comprehending —I am sure he is not 
without the faculty of comprehending 
that and a great deal more—the political 
position as not to know that with the 
views with which this Government took 
Office, with the views they entertain of 
addressing themselves to useful legisla- 
tion, nothing could so ill serve the turn 
of the present Government as to spend 
three or four months of this Session 
upon the coercive task which it has been 
our duty to undertake? It served our 
turn to set ourselves against this agita- 
tion! I really do not recollect what was 
the next charge which the hon. Member 
compressed into the short speech which 
he has delivered, and in which he con- 
trived to concentrate as much of un- 
founded accusation as I have almost ever 
heard delivered by any Member of this 
House in an equally small number of 
minutes. But, Sir, the hon. Member 
behind him (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) has 
spoken of my ungracious and discour- 
teous manner in conducting these con- 
troversies. I have only to say in reply 
to that charge that if, upon any occasion, 
any excess of language or any defect of 
courtesy can be pointed out to me by 
that hon. Member, or by any other of 
those with whom he acts, I shall re- 
spectfully submit myself to the rebuke, 
and endeavour to repair the wrong. It 
may be perfectly true, for aught I know, 
that my manner has not always been 
gracious in the conduct, so far as it de- 
volved upon me, of these controversies ; 
but this I must say—that I have exer- 
cised much self-repression to keep my 
language within the bounds to which it 
has been confined. I shall continue to 
do so. I have felt how great mischief 
any man does, and especially how great 
mischief is done by any man in Office, 
who needlessly mixes his own excited 
feelings, or his own private or political 
purposes, with the grave and serious 
questions now depending between Eng- 
land and Ireland. We have allowed 
ourselves to be torn from the purposes 
which we most cherished upon taking 
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Office, in order to apply, what we thought, | 
needful remedies to the momentary and | 
immediate wants of Ireland, and upon | 
that work we have spent the first half 
of the Session. {Mr. Biccar: Hear, 
hear!] We are now going to make an 
effort to deal with the sorest of the 
social wants and grievances of Ireland ; 
and never in my knowledge—I will not 
say what the character of that effort will 
be, I will not prophesy its success— 
but I will say that never in my know- 
ledge, extending over my whole life, has 
a Government, at any rate, bestowed 
greater care, labour, and anxiety in the 
consideration of the proposals which we 
shall have to submit to the House. I 
am quite prepared, after the speech of 
the hon. Member, to hear that we have 
done all this to serve our turn. [Mr. 
Biecar: Hear, hear!] That is the sort 
of reception I am taught to expect by 
the kind of sentiment that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) has de- 
livered to-night. Sir, that reception of 
our measure will have no effect what- 
ever upon us. We shall endeavour, as 
we have endeavoured in the past, to 
maintain the principles of public law 
and order, and to apply to the rooted 
evils of the country those searching 
remedies which justice and policy alike 
demand at our hands. 

Mr. PARNELL: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister has 
attributed motives to the hon. Member 
for Longford which the hon. Gentleman 
did not entertain in the delivery of his 
speech. I think my hon. Friend the 
Member for Galway has performed an 
exceedingly useful function in making 
inquiry from the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant as to the possible cha- 
racter of the proposed land legislation 
of the Government. It is true the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
advanced a technical point when he de- 
precated answering such a question be- 
fore the introduction of the Land Bill; 
but the House will recollect that the 
Land Bill which is about to be intro- 
duced the day after to-morrow cannot 
be discussed on that evening. In the 
first place, it will not be printed, and, in 
the second place, anything like a gene- 
ral discussion at that stage of the mea- 
sure would simply result in the post- 
ponement of its introduction until after 
the Easter Recess. It follows, then, that 
some three weeks must elapse before we 
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are to have an opportunity of laying the 
point to which my hon. Friend has 
directed the attention of Parliament be- 
fore the House of Commons, and during 
these three weeks immense—enormous 
—damage may be done in Ireland and 
very great suffering inflicted, owing to 
the possible want of consideration of 
this point by the Government; and, 
therefore, I think the Irish Members 
would not have been doing their duty if 
they had allowed the House of Commons 
to separate before the Easter Recess 
without putting this matter before the 
Government and drawing their most 
earnest attention to it. Nay, more, not- 
withstanding the excited manner of the 
speech of the Prime Minister, I do trust 
that between now and the introduction 
of that Bill the Government will give 
serious attention to the point which has 
been urged by my hon. Friend as to the 
retrospective nature of their legislation. 
I think that, to a great extent, Ireland 
is entitled to have some consideration 
for the throwing out of the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill of last Session. 
I am not one of those who consider that 
that Compensation for Disturbance Bill 
would have been of very much value in 
Ireland. Of course, regard to its pas- 
sage through the House was criticized 
by the Prime Minister, and he said they 
did not receive much assistance from the 
Irish Members during its passage. Well, 
I can recall the House to the fact that 
while the Bill remained in its original 
condition the Irish Members did all they 
reasonably could be expected to do for 
the purpose of assisting the Government 
in its passage by voting for the second 
reading and by remaining silent. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant has told us this 
evening that the Irish Members can 
best assist Government by remaining 
silent, and more particularly with regard 
to land legislation. I will only say we 
anticipated this advice during the earliest 
stages of the Compensation for Disturb- 
ance Bill, and that we assisted the second 
reading of that measure by our silence 
and by our votes; and it was only when 
the Government appeared to us to de- 
part from their original intention with 
regard to the measure that we felt bound 
to protest and walked out of the House 
in a body without voting. But how 
does the matter stand? I think that 
the Irish tenants who have been ejected 
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since the Government have come into 
Office are entitled to whatever protection 
the land legislation of the Government 
may give them, because the tenants are 
not ejected in Ireland if they are able 
to pay their rents. I know, as a fact, 
that even notwithstanding land legisla- 
tion, that tenants in Ireland at the pre- 
sent moment do not submit to ejectment 
if they can by any possibility scrape 
together the means of paying their rents. 
Those tenants are ejected who have no 
stock for sale by the State, and the 
value of the interests in their farms 
is of no use. If tenants have stock to 
sell the landlords will sell it by a 
forced sale in preference to ejecting 
them; and if the tenant is paying a 
reasonable rent the landlord will sell out 
the interest of that tenant in order to 
obtain payment of that rent rather than 
eject him for non-payment of rent. Two 
hundred and fifteen tenants have been 
evicted during the month of March, the 
month succeeding your Bill for protection 
of Person and Property ; 215 families, 
numbering altogether over 1,000 souls; 
and taking that for the average during 
the year, 12,000 persons would be ejected 
during the coming year if this average 
is maintained ; and I say these persons 
are tenants, almost without exception, 
who are unable, either from poverty or 
rack-renting, to pay the rents demanded 
of them ; and why should not these per- 
sons have the protection of the intended 
legislation of the Government if their 
rents are high, toohigh? If their rents 
are too high, why should they suffer 
simply because the Government failed in 
passing their Bill of last Session owing 
to the action of the House of Lords? 
Surely that is giving a premium to 
similar action in future; and surely the 
Government will consider the matter, 
and will see the very grave importance 
of the question which my hon. Friend 
has brought under its attention. As to 
the right of the Irish tenants to retro- 
spective protection, I may, perhaps, be 
told that the tenants have six months to 
redeem their holdings after being ejected ; 
but it is very little use for a tenant to be 
allowed to redeem his holding after his 
house has been levelled to the ground, 
and more especially when it is impossible 
for him to pay the rent. These rents for 
which the tenants are ejected are rack- 
rents; and if your land legislation is to 
be of any use at all, it will have to be 
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such as will enable tenants in such cir- 
cumstances to obtain a reduction of such 
rents. If your land legislation is to be 
of any use to rack-rented tenants in Ire- 
land, it ought to enable them to place 
themselves in that position which would 
render it impossible for the landlords to 
evict them, as they are doing at the 
present moment. If the Government 
had intended a month ago to introduce a 
Bill having a retrospective character like 
the Protection of Person and Property 
(Ireland) Act, what could have been 
more easy for them than to have an- 
nounced that fact, which would have at 
once prevented the bad landlords from 
pressing their eviction suits against their 
tenants, because they would have known 
that if they persevered they would have 
to come under the penalties, if penalties 
are to to be provided in the proposed 
legislation of the Government? On the 
other hand, it would have tended mate- 
rially to smooth matters as regards the 
action of tenants. The tenants would 
have known that they were going to re- 
ceive some protection in the proposed 
legislation of the Government, and would 
not have been driven in their despair 
forcibly to resist the serving of processes. 
They would have submitted more peace- 
ably and tranquilly to the enforcement of 
the law, and we would not have such 
scenes as, unhappily, occurred the other 
day in the county of Sligo. I admit it is 
exceedingly inconvenient to raise a ques- 
tion of this kind on a Motion to adjourn 
the House. I do not wish to make any 
charge against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; I wish to hold my opinion as to 
the proposed legislation of the Govern- 
ment in suspense until I see the provi- 
sions of the Bill before the House. But 
I think we have a right to draw the 
attention of the Government to this 
matter before they introduce the Bill ; 
because I often see that when a strong 
Government introduces a good measure 
they do not like to entertain representa- 
tions afterwards; and I trust that what 
we have said to-night may bear fruit, 
and that if the Government had not in- 
tended that the legislation should be 
retrospective, that they will give the 
matter their most careful consideration 
within the next few days, with a view 
of seeing whether they can satisfy the 
justice of the case by leaving the 12,000 
persons who were evicted last year with- 
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afford to the tenants in future, and by 
leaving those 215 families who were 
evicted during the month of March with- 
out the protection of the proposed Land 
Bill. 

Mr. HEALY, referring to a Reso- 
lution which had been passed in the 
House, declaring that the serious con- 
dition of the West of Ireland deserved 
the attention of the Government, said, 
that the Resolution was passed on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power), and that the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, so far as 
he was concerned, allowed the Resolu- 
tion to remain a dead letter. The Chief 
Secretary, when he assented to the Re- 
solution, must surely have had some 
intention of doing something with re- 
gard to it. The right hon. Gentleman 
had charged Members connected with 
the Land League in Ireland with a 
great deal of responsibility in connec- 
tion with the present evictions. He 
would read to the House the words of 
the hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney), another Member of the Go- 
vernment, as to what the action of 
himself and his fellow-Members had 
been in Ireland. It was quite true that 
they told the tenants not to pay unjust 
rents. He (Mr. Healy) himself had told 
some of the poor people in a remote 
part of the County Cork (Castletown- 
Berehaven) not to pay any rent at all, 
and he was prepared to reiterate that 
advice. [The hon. Gentleman read an 
extract from a publication of a state- 
ment made by Mr. Courtney with regard 
to Mr. Parnell and his followers, in 
which he stated that he could find no 
fault with Mr. Parnell in the policy 
which he had adopted, except in so far 
as he was not sufficiently explicit in his 
meaning, and he could not charge him 
with any attempt to mislead.| The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
ought to have known that, rather than 
submit to ejectment, the unfortunate 
tenants would be only too glad to pay 
their rents, no matter what they told 
them, and no matter whether they were 
just or unjust, if they could only scrape 
the money together. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that the evictions 
had increased from 92 in February to 
215 in March. He supposed the night 
hon. Gentleman would put the blame of 
that, not upon the Protection of Person 
and Property Bill, but upon the advice 
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given by the Land League to the Irish 
tenants before Christmas. That was an- 
other of the advantages the Government 
had in having a Chief Secretary in Office 
who did his duty by closeting himself 
up in Dublin Castle whenever he visited 
Ireland, instead of taking steps per. 
sonally to see what the wants of the 
Irish farmers were. If the right hon, 
Gentleman and the Prime Minister would 
go into the distressed districts of Ireland 
and see for themselves the extreme 
misery and destitution in which the 
people lived in their wretched hovels, 
eight or ten persons being huddled to- 
gether in one room, with such domestic 
animals as they might possess, and often 
having only one meal of Indian corn per 
day, they would then better understand 
the stand which the Irish Members were 
making on behalf of those poor tenants 
who were being driven from their homes. 
The right hon. Gentleman admitted, in 
the previous Session, that if he had to 
administer injustice he would leave the 
Treasury Bench ; but though he acknow- 
ledged that the law of disturbance was 
unjust, and though he had administered 
injustice since, he had not left the Trea- 
sury Bench. Not only did he do his best 
to resist every attempt made to keep the 
people in their homes, but he had caused 
an addition of £55,000 to be made to the 
cost of maintaining police, presumably 
for the purpose of additional weapons 
and machinery for the carrying out of 
evictions. He (Mr. Healy) was happy 
to be able to state that the odious duties 
which had been thrown on the police by 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Government 
had caused numerous resignations; and 
in physique and general character the 
police force was greatly altered since the 
duty of driving the unfortunate people 
from their homes had been cast on them. 
The right hon. Gentleman had blamed 
his hon. Friend for bringing forward this 
Motion in an irregular manner; but he 
seemed to forget that the course pursued 
by the Government left no other course 
open to the hon. Member for Galway, 
who was perfectly justified in seizing 
upon the first opportunity of defending 
the homes and property of his country- 
men from the destruction which the 
Government policy permitted and en- 
couraged. 

Mr. O’DONNELL thought that the 
indignation which had been exhibited 
by the Goverment that evening was 
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quite misplaced. The good which might 
be found in the promised Land Bill was 
one thing; but the protection of the ex- 
isting tenants in Ireland was quite an- 
other. If a good Land Bill were passed, 
all the tenants who might still be in pos- 
session of their holdings would, for all 
future time, be protected from non-pay- 
ment of exorbitant rents; but at the 
present moment, from inability to pay 
exorbitant rents, there were thousands 
of the Irish tenants liable to eviction. 
He held it to be an error of policy on 
the part of the Government to be always 
repeating the parrot cry that they were 
only executing the present law in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I rise 
to Order. Every single Member of the 
Government having left the House, 
there are not 40 Members present. 


House counted, and 40 Members not 
being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Seven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 6th April, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusuic Brrr—Second Reading— 
Army Discipline and Regulation (Annual) 
(61). 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
(ANNUAL) BILL.—(No. 61.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Eart or MORLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he regretted that the Bill having 
come up late from the Commons on the 
previous night was not in such a com- 
plete state as could have been desired. 
The Amendments on the Bill had not 
yet been printed, and accordingly the 
Bill had not been circulated among their 
Lordships. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he under- 
stood that the Bill was not on the Table 
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Tne Eant or MORLEY said, that it 
had been laid on the Table, and was 
then lying upon it. According to the 
arrangement come to the previous night, 
he would propose to take the discussion 
to-morrow on the Motion to go into Com- 
mittee, and before that time the Bill in 
its present shape would be in the hands 
of their Lordships. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Morley.) 


Tur Kart or LONGFORD said, he 
would not oppose the second reading of 
the measure; but he must repeat what 
he had said in former Sessions—that 
this Bill always came up to their Lord- 
ships with a rope round its neck, and 
they were called upon to dispose of it at 
once. He wasaware Public Business 
this Session had been interrupted in a 
manner injurious to the interests of the 
country, both public and private, and 
that this Bill had accordingly. been post- 
poned. But the present was a very un- 
satisfactory mode of proposing the second 
reading of such a Bill, and means ought 
to be taken in future to afford their Lord- 
ships an opportunity for a fuller discus- 
sion. 

Lorp DENMAN said, that, instead of 
speaking before the Motion for the Bill 
going into Committee, he would say a 
few words on the second reading, hav- 
ing just obtained a copy of the Bill. He 
believed that if the right hon. and gallant 
Member the late Secretary of State for 
War would have declared that he con- 
sidered corporal punishment necessary 
for the discipline of the Army, the late 
Leader of the Opposition would have said 
in 1879 that he would support him. He 
(Lord Denman) had quoted from Horace, 
but ought to have quoted the words 
before— 

“ Nec vincet ratio hoc tantundem ut peccet 
idemque, 
Qui teneros caules alieni fregerit horti, 
Et qui nocturnus divum sacra legerit. 
Regula peccatis que poenas inroget zquas, 
Ne scutica degnum horribili sectere flagello 
—adsit.” 
He was of opinion that the alternative 
punishment of flogging ought to be re- 
stored by the insertion of a provision to 
that effect in the Bill before their Lord- 
ships. That punishment had been well 
described by the noble and gallant Lord 
(Lord Abinger) the other night as exer- 
cised in the last Civil War in America as 
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a merciful substitute for death for crimes 
of lesser gravity than murder; and the 
proposed substitution of imprisonment 
for flogging was very unsatisfactory, in- 
asmuch as where no prison existed, as 
was the case in the field, it took away 
the services of several men to attend 
upon the soldier arrested. This was, 
in fact, a punishment to the whole 
Army. Ifa man got drunk, he ought 
to be flogged, by which he would at 
once be made sober; and the unpopu- 
larity of the punishment was not a 
sufficient reason for its abolition. If 
flogging in the Army were given up, 
we might be expected to give it up 
in the case of garrotters also. Now, 
if a soldier was flogged for drunken- 
ness, Other soldiers would see that it 
was not worth their while to get drunk. 
There was an instance of a man who had 
become a good soldier, thanking the offi- 
cers who had made him so by the punish- 
ment of flogging; for he had heard 
from Sir George Lawrence of a Native 
officer in India who, having risen from 
the ranks, laid his sword at Sir George’s 
feet, and said he owed his commission 
to the good effects produced by a 
flogging inflicted on him when in the 
ranks. He (Lord Denman) knew an 
instance of two brothers, at a long in- 
terval of time, each thanking the same 
mother for having whipped them. He 
had seen a man in Windsor street 
flogged, who scarcely winced. He had 
also witnessed in Windsor Barracks part 
of the lashing of a private soldier of the 
Guards punished for theft by 300 lashes, 
and had seen the same man in the ranks 
with his coat turned. The power given 
to the Secretary of State for War in the 
Bill was of a most indefinite description ; 
and in Committee he (Lord Denman) 
should move the re-insertion of the 
flogging clause. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he would 
not oppose the second reading of the 
Bill; but he must take exception to their 
Lordships being asked to pass it with- 
out having before them the Amend- 
ments made in the Bill by the House of 
Commons. Such a course was most in- 
convenient. As their Lordships’ House 
contained so many officers who were 
specially qualified to deal with such a 
question, he was of opinion they ought 
to be afforded more time for discussing 
a Bill gravely affecting the mainten- 
ance of discipline in the Army and the 
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good conduct of our soldiers in the 
field. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow ; and Stand- 
ing Order No. XXXV. to be considered 
in order to its being dispensed with. 


Lorp DENMAN said, he would press 
his Amendment for the restoration of the 
alternative of flogging; and if it was 
carried, he trusted there would be a con- 
ference between the two Houses on the 
subject, even if it made the Vacation 
shorter. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL said, that on the Paper for 
Thursday were subjects for discussion 
relating to South Africa, Eastern Corres- 
pondence and other matters. Consider- 
ing the variety of matters for debate,fand 
the amount of Business to be done, he 
hoped the Government would consent to 
the House meeting at 4 instead of 5 
o’clock. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that as 
none of the Leaders of the Opposition 
were present it would not be possible to 
adopt the suggestion of the noble Lord, 
the understanding being that the Mutiny 
Bill would not be taken before the usual 
hour for Public Business. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Eleven 


o’clock, till Tomorrow, 
Eleven o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 6th April, 1881. 





MINUTES. ]—New Warr Issurep—For Sunder- 
land, v. Sir Henry Marshman Havelock-Allan, 
baronet, V.C. C.B., Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pustic Brrts—Second Reading—Lunacy Law 
Assimilation (Ireland) [75]; Copyhold En- 
franchisement [117]; Petty Sessions Clerks 
(Ireland) [41]; Summary Jurisdiction (Ire- 
land) [33], debate adjourned ; Church Patron- 
age [30], debate adjourned. 

Considered as amended —Inclosure Provisional 
Orders (Wibsey Slack and Low Moor Com- 
mons) * [114]. 

Third Reading—Inclosure Provisional Orders 
(Scotton and Ferry Common) * [115]; Metro- 
politan Commons Supplemental* [99], and 
passed. 

Withdrawn—Middlesex Land Registry [87]. 
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QUESTION. 


—-0o— 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he wished 
to put a Question to the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; but 
in his absence perhaps the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, the only Member 
of the Government connected with Ire- 
land present, would be able to give him 
an answer. He wished to know, Whe- 
ther the article which appears in the 
“ Standard ” of this morning purporting 
to give a description of the coming Land 
Bill may be taken as on the whole accu- 
rately describing the character of the 
Bill; and, whether he can explain how 
the ‘‘Standard” has been enabled to 
give this summary; and, whether the 
explanation be that a draft of the Bill 
has been submitted to and approved by 
the Leader of the Conservative Party ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxunson): 
If the hon. Member will ask me that 
Question after my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone) has made his state- 
ment to-morrow I may be able to an- 
swer it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—oneon — 


LANDED PROPRIETORS (IRELAND ) 
BILL.—[Briz 63.] 
(Mr. P. J. Smyth, Mr. Patriek Martin, Mr. Fay, 
Mr. Litton.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. P. J. SMYTH: Mr. Speaker, I 
think I shall best consult the interests 
of the House, and the interests of the 
cause which I have so much at heart, if I 
refrain from availing myself of this op- 
portunity for raising a discussion on the 
great question which will be presented 
to us to-morrow in all its fulness“and 
details by the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I propose, therefore, to postpone the 
second reading of this Bill. I may, per- 
haps, be allowed to say a word in ex- 
planation of the Bill, which was intro- 
duced in the Session of 1875. It consists 
of two parts, of which the one claims to 
give practical effect to the beneficent 
clauses of the Land Act of 1870, which 
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are associated with the name of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), and 
the other the utilization of the waste 
lands of Ireland, of which there are up- 
wards of 4,000,000 acres, 2,000,000 of 
which are believed to be susceptible of 
reclamation. I believe the Bill in both 
these details is sound in principle, and 
would be beneficial in its operation ; and 
I postpone it in the confident expectation 
that the genius of the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government will 
surmount thetremendous difficulties that 
encompass the Land Question, and will 
show to-morrow that society may be 
sgved in Ireland, and the tenantry se- 
cured without the infliction of any loss 
on my fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. SPEAKER: To what day does 
the hon. Gentleman propose to postpone 
the second reading ? 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH: To the 29th of 
June. 

Mr. T. P. O’>CONNOR said, he was 
sorry his hon. Friend the Member for 
Tipperary (Mr. P. J. Smyth) postponed 
the second reading of the Bill, which 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) thought would 
be very beneficial, especially to the 
smaller classes of tenants. Moreover, 
he thought the reason for postponing 
it was not a good one—namely, that 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government would deal with the 
question in a satisfactory manner. It 
was by no means proved that the ques- 
tion would be dealt with by him in a 
satisfactory manner. 


Second Reading deferred till Wed- 
nesday 29th June. 


LUNACY LAW ASSIMILATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—[Br1 75.] 
(Mr. Litton, Mr. Findlater, Sir Thomas M‘Clure.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. LITTON, in rising to move that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, its object was to improve the sys- 
tem under which lunatics, and especially 
neglected and pauper lunatics, were cared 
for in Ireland, by adopting certain por- 
tions of the English and Scotch system ; 
and he would show that it was a question 
of great social importance throughout 
Ireland, for he proposed to improve the 
treatment of a class of persons, which, 
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of all others, was entitled to the atten- 
tion, the care, and the sympathy of the 
House and the country at large—he 
meant the class of unhappy persons 
who had once enjoyed the blessings 
of health and mental activity, and of 
that other class which was, perhaps, 
still more deserving of their pity—those 
who were idiots or imbecile, and who 
were not reached by the existing law. 
He would show that, under the pre- 
sent law in Ireland, a large propor- 
tion of this helpless and unfortunate 
class was either most inadequately or 
totally uncared for, suffering from a 
great amount of neglect, and, in some 
cases, of cruelty; and the object which 
he had in view in that Bill was to apply 
for their relief certain portions of the 
English law. The importance of the 
subject would at once appear from a few 
of the matters which he ventured to lay 
before the House in connection with the 
subject. In the year 1857 a Royal Com- 
mission inquired into this subject of neg- 
lected lunatics and ‘lunatics at large” 
in Ireland. By lunatics at large was 
meant those lunatics who were not in 
either private or district asylums. At that 
time the lunatics at large were no less 
than 3,352; of these 1,583 were re- 
turned as neglected lunatics, the residue 
being in some way provided for by re- 
siding with their friends or families. 
Nothing had been done to meet that 
serious and growing evil for a period of 
over 20 years, down to the time at which 
the Commission of 1879 made its Report 
—namely, in the month of February of 
that year, and, he might add, nothing 
had been since done. That Commission 
was entitled the Poor Law Union and 
Lunacy Inquiry Commission, and it was 
presided over by a gentleman of the 
highest authority in Ireland. According 
to that Report, it was stated that on the 
31st of December, 1877, whilst the num- 
ber of lunatics provided for in the dis- 
trict lunatic asylums, in the Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum at Dundrum, and in 
private asylums, was about 11,000, the 
number at large, either inadequately 
cared for or neglected, was 6,709. Out 
of this number of 6,709, it was stated 
that 1,243 were epileptic imbeciles, 
4,479 idiots, and 987 lunatics. Of that 
total the asylums and workhouses 
afforded accommodation to 3,365, leav- 
ing over 3,000 as at large and neglected. 
These figures showed that there had 
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been a great and very serious increase 
in this unfortunate class of persons since 
1857, amounting to over 100 per cent 
increase in a period of 20 years, as 
would be seen from a comparison of 
the following figures:—In 1857 the 
number at large was 3,352, of whom 
1,583 were neglected ; in 1877 it was 
6,709, of whom 3,000 were neglected. 
So that, in addition to 11,600, for 
which accommodation was provided 
in the district lunatic asylums, there 
were no less than about 6,000 uncared- 
for lunatics—that was, uncared for in 
the proper sense of the word; while 
there were 3,000 of these 6,000, speak- 
ing generally, in a state of neglect, as 
against 1,583 in 1857. Such was the 
present state of things in Ireland, and 
that remarkable increase was very strik- 
ing, and showed that the lunacy admi- 
nistration in Ireland had not been such 
as it should have been. It would be 
instructive if he explained to the House 
how the law stood at present with re- 
spect to the treatment and custody of 
lunatics in Ireland. There were several 
Acts of Parliament under which the cus- 
tody and care of lunatics were rather 
neglected than provided for. The first 
was the Act 1 & 2 Geo. IV., which es- 
tablished district lunatic asylums. By 
the 1 & 2 Vict. c. 47, dangerous lunatics 
might be committed to gaols, and under 
the 8 & 9 Vict. they might be trans- 
ferred to the Central Criminal Asylum 
at Dundrum. In 1867, by 30 & 31 
Viet., c. 118, the first provision for 
sending this class of lunatics to gaol 
was repealed; and in 1875, by 38 & 
39 Vict., c. 67, it was provided that 
chronic lunatics, not being dangerous, 
might be consigned to the poorhouses. 
Where there was no attempt at classi- 
fication these poorhouses only accom- 
modate 3,365 persons, so that there 
were still, as he had already pointed 
out, over 8,000 of these helpless and 
unfortunate persons neglected and at 
large. The result of that Act was that 
overcrowding in lunatic asylums was 
to some extent relieved. He would 
next point out the evils of the pre- 
sent system. The asylums were now 
so overcrowded with chronic and incur- 
able cases that the percentage of cures 
was very low, for it was obvious that if 
the asylums were filled with chronic in- 
curable cases it was difficult to properly 
provide remedial treatment with respect 
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to the cases not chronic but curable, and 
hence cure became hopeless, if not im- 
possible. The asylums were blocked by 
cases which should be sent to incurable 
asylums. A further evil was the want 
of supervision of neglected lunatics 
throughout the country, there being no 
supervision or control exercised to show 
they were cared for, and the consequence 
was that they were generally utterly 
neglected, and in some cases subjected 
tocrueltreatment. This state of things, 
which had existed so long in Ireland, 
would not be, and was not tolerated in 
England. He Ferret therefore, to 
extend to Ireland the provisions of Sec- 
tions 66 to 68, Sections 70 to 72, and 
Sections 78 to 81 of the English Act, 16 
& 17 Vict., c. 97— 

‘To consolidate and amend the laws for the 
provision and regulation of lunatic asylums for 
counties and boroughs, and for the maintenance 
and care of pauper lunatics,” 


subject to certain changes, which were 
explained in Clause 2 of the Bill. He 
doubted that powers to enlarge the ex- 
isting asylums would meet the case, 
and the process would involve a large 
expenditure in costly buildings and 
would take years to complete. The 
Bill would provide that the system 
of boarding-out, which had worked so 
well in England and Scotland, should be 
adopted in Ireland, which was impos- 
sible under the present law ; and powers 
would be given to the Governors of 
lunatic asylums, in order to relieve the 
present overcrowding, of placing luna- 
tics in the care of their relatives, or other 
private persons, upon conditions as to 
their proper care and treatment. Due 
provision was also made for the inspec- 
tion of lunatics so boarded out. Another 
provision, which was much wanted, was 
the power among Poor Law Guardians 
in Ireland to afford relief to the head of 
a family one of whose members was a 
lunatic or idiot, which at present could 
not be done unless the head of the 
family was the person afflicted. In Ehg- 
land the Poor Law Guardians could 
afford out-door relief where any mem- 
ber of the family was an imbecile or 
subject to mental disease. In order 
to show the evils of overcrowding under 
present circumstances, the Report of the 
Commissioners to which he had referred 
afforded ample evidence. At page 62 


it was stated that the asylums ‘‘ were 
constantly overcrowded with chronic and 
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incurable cases.”” In page 66 he found 
the following passage :— 

‘The annual Reports of the inspector contain 
abundant and striking evidence of the recent 


overcrowding of the asylums with incurable 
cases.”’ 


Again— 
‘*There is the same complaint—the mono- 


tonous repetition of overcrowding with incur- 
able and unsuitable cases.”’ 


These evils, although complained of by 
the Committee of 1843 and the Royal Com- 
mission of 1857, were still unredressed. 
One of the causes of overcrowding re- 
sulted from the fact of a difference in the 
law in Ireland and England. It was 
rather striking. It resulted from the fact 
that all committals of dangerous luna- 
tics which took place throughout the 
country on the warrant of two magis- 
trates were bound to be cases in which 
the magistrates were satisfied upon evi- 
dence that the person was dangerous, 
and had, in addition, shown an intent 
to commit an indictable crime. He would 
read the words of the clause. The 10th 
section of the Act, 30 & 81 Vict., c. 118, 
enacted that— 

“The lunatic must be shown to have been 
apprehended under circumstances denoting a 
derangement of mind and a purpose of com- 
mitting some crime for which he or she might 
be indicted.” 


The result was that the magistrates 
would not commit either man, woman, 
or child, unless they were satisfied on 
this point ; and although in many cases 
the disease might be curable, they could 
not be committed, so that they kept out 
until their disease became confirmed 
and their cure became impossible. The 
law in England, on the contrary, did 
not require that it should be shown to 
the magistrates that the person had the 
intention of committing a crime. The 
consequence of the present system was 
that a person suffering from mental dis- 
ease in its earlier stages, and being in a 
harmless condition, was compelled to 
remain outside the asylum until the dis- 
ease had been confirmed, at which time 
only it was in the power of the justices 
to commit him to a lunatic asylum, in 
which he ought to have been placed 
months before, and where, had he been 
so placed, he might have been cured 
and restored to his family, instead of 
being sent to the asylum in such a con- 
dition that the chances of his ever being 
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sent out again were very greatly dimi- 
nished. The Report of the Commis- 
sioners asserted that— 

‘* The Superintendent of the Limerick Asylum 
attributed the small percentage of cures to the 
long duration of the disease before admission.’ 
In the Report for 1880 of Dr. Oscar 
Woods, the medical officer of the Killar- 
ney District Lunatic Asylum, it was 
stated that of the patients admitted into 
the Irish asylums in 1879, 1,277 were 
committed as dangerous lunatics. Dr. 
Hancock, in one of his Reports, stated 
that only three patients were committed 
as dangerous lunatics in England and 
Wales, as compared with 1,204 com- 
mitted to asylums in Ireland, and that 
the reason for this was the great delay 
in making the applications rendered ne- 
cessary by the state of the law in Ireland. 
There was further evidence of this state 
of things in the Report of the Irish 
criminal statistics, which set forth that 
of the entire number of lunatics in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1877 only three out of 
889 were committed as dangerous; while, 
in Ireland, the number so committed 
was 1,204 out of 1,348, and that while 
77 per cent of those committed to the 
asylums and treated within three months 
after the symptoms of disease had first 
shown themselves were returned from 
the asylums to their friends as re- 
covered, only 20 per cent of those who 
were committed to asylums after a lapse 
of 12 months left the asylums as re- 
covered patients. There were only two 
conclusions to be drawn from these 
facts; the first being that the system 
of waiting till the patients had got into 
the condition of incurability was most 
injurious to the patients themselves, and 
had the effect of blocking up the asylums 
with persons who, under a different sys- 
tem, might be speedily cured, while it 
consequently narrowed the circle of re- 
lief. The second conclusion to be drawn 
was as to the great importance of the 
boarding-out system. This system had 
been adopted both in Scotland and Eng- 
land, and had in both countries been 
found to work well. The measure he 
had brought before the House proposed 
to extend the powers at present in ex- 
istence as to allowing lunatics to be 
taken out of asylums by their friends 
or relatives, with the approbation of 
the authorities, on satisfactory surety 
being given that they were able to 
look after the patients, and by enabling 
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the Governors of asylums to board out 
patients with persons who might be 
selected by them on such terms and con- 
ditions as they might think desirable, 
The effect of this would be that, assum- 
ing this provision to be acted on to the 
same extent in Ireland as it was in 
England, taking the whole number of 
lunatics in asylums in Ireland at 11,616, 
which was the number returned for 1877, 
and taking the proportional average ac- 
cording to a similar number in England 
and Wales, it would be found that 9,236 
would be in the asylums, 1,730 would 
be boarded out, and 650 would be in 
private asylums. So that there would 
be, under the boarding-out system, an 
amount of relief given to the accommo- 
dation provided for in asylums jn Ire- 
land to the extent of 1,730 patients, 
and there would be vacancies for the 
reception of a similar number. That, 
he thought, was an important argu- 
ment in favour of the adoption of the 
boarding-out system; but the board- 
ing-out system would not be adequate 
to meet all the cases of neglected luna- 
tics, who were mostly of the imbe- 
cile class. He had stated that they 
were neglected in the sense that they 
were under no supervision or medi- 
cal control. That was not the case in 
England. It was the duty of the medi- 
cal officers in England, in their respec- 
tive districts, to visit at stated intervals 
every lunatic or imbecile within their 
district ; and therefore supervision was 
one of the matters for which, whether 
the asylum accommodation was increased 
or the boarding system adopted, the 
necessity remained as strongly as ever. 
On this part of the subject the Commis- 
sioners, at the conclusion of their Re- 
port, recommended that— 

“The inspection of lunatics at large should 
be made one of the duties of the dispensing 
medical officer, who should be remunerated for 
his trouble, and whose certificate that anyone 
of this class is neglected or improperly treated 
should be made ground for action by the lunacy 
authorities.”’ 


Although, generally speaking, there was 
a strong interest taken by the poor of 
Ireland in these afflicted persons, there 
were, nevertheless, cases in which they 
suffered great neglect and sometimes 
cruelty; and, therefore, it was a most 
necessary enlargement of the law that 
supervision should be exercised over 
them. At one time, though happily not 
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in recent years, a mode of treating neg- 
lected lunatics was to dig a round hole 
in the cabin floor, sufficiently deep to just 
allow his head to appear above the level 
of the ground, and to cover the entire 
over with a large wicker basket. There 
was only one other point to which he 
would call attention, and that was with 
reference to the power proposed to be 
given to the Poor Law Guardians. In 
England the Order issued in the year 
1844, regulating the administration of 
out-door relief, contained these words— 


“When such person shall require relief on 
account of any sickness, accident, or bodily or 
mental infirmity affecting such person or any 
member of his family ;”’ 


whereas in Ireland the Act of Parlia- 
ment limited the relief to 


“Persons permanently disabled from labour 
through mental defect.’’ 


Therefore, when one member of a family 
became afflicted with lunacy or imbecility 
—and it might be the principal bread 
earner—another member of the family 
wasrendered non-earning in consequence 
of having to take charge of him or her ; 
therefore, out-door relief under such cir- 
cumstances was of the greatest impor- 
tance and necessity. It would be ad- 
visable, therefore, to have some provi- 
sion in the Bill giving power to the 
Poor Law Guardians to grant out-door 
relief in such cases of that description 
as they might think required it. He 
accordingly asked that the House should 
apply to Ireland those four provisions. 
First, the supervision of neglected luna- 
tics ; second, the boarding-out in suit- 
able places, under the direction of the 
Governors of district asylums, of such 
patients as they might select for that 
purpose, in order to open the asylums 
to a greater number of cases requiring 
relief; thirdly, an alteration in the law 
of committal, so as to allow of patients 
being committed before they became 
incurable; and, fourthly, power to the 
Poor Law Guardians to give out-door 
relief under the circumstances he had 
stated. Those were the objects of the 
Bill which he had the honour of moving 
the second reading of. He should state 
that he claimed no credit whatever for 
the Bill, because it was not his. With the 
exception of one clause, it was identically 
asit was introduced in ‘‘ another place” 
last year, on the Motion of his noble 
and learned Friend the Lord Chancellor 
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of Ireland. Lord O’Hagan had taken 


a very great and anxious interest in the 
matter of lunatics in Ireland, and some 
years ago he applied himself with great 
attention to the study of their case. He 
came to the conclusion that the pro- 
visions of the English system ought to 
be applied to Ireland; and he accordingly 
embodied them in a Bill which he intro- 
duced into the House of Lords, and 
which, as he (Mr. Litton) had said, was 
identical with the present Bill, with the 
exception of one clause with reference 
to the summary jurisdiction of County 
Courts in dealing with the property of 
lunatics. He would not have presumed 
to have brought the Bill before the 
House now, knowing the interest Lord 
O’ Hagan took in the matter, had he not 
his full assent to do so, and an expres- 
sion of his anxiety that the Bill should 
be accepted by the House. The Bill had 
also received the approval of the Social 
Science Congress Committee. Moreover, 
it had received the good wishes of seve- 
ral of the officers of the district lunatic 
asylums in Ireland ; and Lord O’ Hagan 
had promised to take charge of the 
measure should it be sent to the House 
of Lords. His Lordship had said, in 
speaking on this subject in August, 
1879— 

“ The want of identical legislation, when the 
needs and conditions of England and Ireland 


require and justify it, is of incalculable mis- 
chief.”’—[3 Hansard, ccxlviii. 1824.] 


Fully indorsing that view, and putting 
the measure before the House on the 
ground of humanity to a class of per- 
sons whose condition required the great- 
est consideration, he trusted the House 
would assent to its being read a second 
time. 

Sir THOMAS M‘CLURE, in second- 
ing the Motion, observed that there was 
an urgent necessity for a change in the 
Lunacy Law in Ireland such as that pro- 
posed by the Bill of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Litton). The 
consequence of the existing state of the 
law was that the asylums which should 
be open at all times for the reception of 
patients attacked with mental disease 
were overcrowded, and the mingling of 
curable and incurable lunatics greatly 
lessened the chance of recovery of the 
former. That was very different from 
the Scotch system. He had carefully 
examined that system, and found that, 
whenever the relieving officer became 
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cognizant of any person being attacked 
with lunacy within his district, he had 
to give immediate notice to the Commis- 
sioners, who at once caused the case to 
be inquired into, and took charge of the 
lunatic, and the utmost was done that 
could be effected to secure his recovery. 
The lunatics in that country were divided 
into different classes, and there were the 
curable, and what might be called the 
chronic cases, the latter being kept 
apart from cases in which recovery was 
thought likely or possible. Their ob- 
ject was to place certain cases in sepa- 
rate institutions, where they could be 
maintained at a less cost than in the 
asylums, and kept under restraint; and 
when these institutions were not to be 
had they selected the workhouses. That 
was a system which ought to be adopted 
in Ireland, as well as the boarding-out 
system, which had been successful, and 
to which his hon. Friend had referred. 
It had been found that the Scotch system 
was far more efficient than that of Ire- 
land, and that the patients had a better 
chance of being cured, and so kept off 
the rates; while, on the whole, the sys- 
tem adopted in Scotland was also more 
economical than that which prevailed in 
Ireland. For the sake of humanity and 
economy he thought the Bill ought to 
be carried. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Litton.) 


Str HERVEY BRUCE said, that as 
a Governor of the Asylum at London- 
derry, he thought the House and all 
Governors of lunatic asylums, and friends 
of the lunatic class in Ireland, had rea- 
son to be grateful to the hon. Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. Litton) for the anxiety 
he had shown in behalf of that class ; 
but, at the same time, he could not con- 
cur in the necessity for the Bill the hon. 
Gentleman had brought in, not on ac- 
count of the quarter of the House from 
which it proceeded, because if he (Sir 
Hervey Bruce) believed the Bill would 
really benefit the lunatics of Ireland, he 
should support it, no matter from what 
quarter it came, but because he objected 
to some of its leading provisions. He 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman in re- 
garding the mingling of curable and in- 
curable patients as bad; but the Bill 
contained no provision for the separa- 
tion of these cases, except those of 
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boarding-out, and the power to graut 
out-door relief. As to the alleged diffi- 
culty of admission to lunatic asylums in 
Ireland, he could not agree with the 
remarks which had been made on that 
point, for he had not, as Governor for 
many years’ standing of one of those 
asylums, found any such difficulty. On 
the contrary, speaking from personal 
experience and not from theory, he 
had found it very easy and simple. He 
objected decidedly to the power given 
by sub-section 5 of Clause 2 to Gover- 
nors, on the representation of two 
visitors who were not required to be 
medical men, to order the discharge of 
patients as a provision fraught with 
great danger. He also thought it would 
be a dangerous thing, as proposed by 
Clause 4, to board-out patients in pri- 
vate houses. Such a power must be 
accompanied by regular medical super- 
vision, and the cost of this would throw 
an enormous extra expense upon the 
rates. Besides, it was not said whether 
they were curable or incurable. It was 
a dangerous extension of what was a 
bad principle. The food provided in 
the asylums was better than the patients 
would generally receive outside ; and he 
held it was better for the patients them- 
selves, and better on every ground, that 
the lunatics should be kept in asylums 
where they were properly attended to, 
and where they were sure of good and 
sufficient food and maintenance. As it 
was, the Governors had the power of 
sending to workhouses those lunatics 
who were not dangerous; and, in his 
district, many lunatics were so sent. 
But, on the whole, this system had not 
proved satisfactory, and he had known 
eases where the lunatics had been 
obliged to be sent back to the asylums. 
He was sorry to have to object to the 
main provisions of the Bill; but the 
hon. Member had simply left the curable 
and incurable lunatics as they were, 
and had made no provision for super- 
vision. He believed the Bill, so far 
from bettering the condition of lunatics 
in Ireland, would injuriously affect 
them. 

CoroneL COLTHURST thought the 
last speaker (Sir Hervey Bruce) had en- 
tirely misconstrued the raison d’étre of 
the Bill. The boarding-out provisions 
were only part of the principle of the 
Bill, the justification of which was mainly 
that there were at that moment about 
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6,000 lunatics at large in Ireland, of 
whom 3,000 were of the class termed 
neglected, and, consequently, under no 
supervision. There wasnoprovision made 
for their support, or for their being looked 
after. He argued that the admission of 
lunatics to asylums in Ireland ought to 
be altered, and made comformable to the 
system prevalent in England. It should 
not be dependent on their being dan- 
gerous, and he knew a case in which a 
female patient was rendered a lunatic 
for life entirely in consequence of her 
having to be taken before the magis- 
trates and committed as a dangerous 
lunatic when she was not in reality dan- 
gerous; but that was the only means by 
which she could be sent to an asylum. 
Many such cases happened thoughout 
the country. Of course, there were pri- 
vate asylums; but the friends of the 
patients could not afford the expense. 
He quite concurred in the view that 
lunatics should, if possible, be separated ; 
and the Commission appointed by the 
late Government had recommended that 
asylums should be set aside for dangerous 
patients, others for curable patients, and 
others for those who were hopeless and 
incurable, and that, to save the expense 
of boarding out, workhouses should be 
utilized. He also thought every possible 
step should be taken to assimilate the 
Poor Law in Ireland to that in England, 
as regarded out-door relief; for wherever 
the former differed from the latter it 
differed in point of rigour and in elas- 
ticity. He thought they were entitled 
to ask for the powers contained in the 
measure, and hoped the House would 
accept the Bill. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he thought that 
there were many cases in which lunatics 
could be far better treated by private 
persons than in lunatic asylums ; and he 
therefore supported the Bill, and par- 
ticularly that clause which provided that 
lunatics, under certain conditions, might 
be placed under the care of their friends. 
In Ireland, persons mentally afflicted 
were regarded with great commiseration. 
One who would be called a “fool” in 
this country would be termed an “‘ inno- 
cent’? in Ireland; and lunatics, under 
such circumstances, were likely to gain 
more sympathy, and to have their in- 
dividual wants and peculiarities at- 
tended to. As an instance of the sort, 
he would refer to the case of the lunatic 
colony, which had existed for 200 years 
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at Ghel, in Belgium, where the lunatics 
were kept in a number of farmhouses, 
under a system of supervision which had 
answered admirably, the numberof cures 
being far greater than in most of the 
asylums in that country. Why not use 
some of the smaller poorhouses, which 
were at present useless, for the purpose 
of chronic cases? He had for a very 
long time observed the defects of a part 
of the system in Ireland, and that some- 
thing of the same description as existed 
in Belgium and Scotland was wanted 
in that country. He was therefore ex- 
ceedingly glad the Bill had been brought 
forward, forthe changes proposed tended, 
in his opinion, in the right direction. 
With regard to cost, he believed the 
average cost of the lunatics in the Rich- 
mond Asylum at Dublin was £24 per 
head. [‘* Oh, oh!”] He spoke of some 
years ago, and the cost might be a little 
more now. He was sure there was a 
vast number of people in Ireland capable 
of efficiently looking after lunatics, in 
whom they were interested, for less than 
the cost at the Richmond Asylum, which 
might now be £30 per head. He ap- 
proved of the suggestion that the luna- 
tics so boarded out should be periodi- 
cally visited by medical officers or inspec- 
tors of asylums. He certainly would 
not leave it to the discretion of the 
Governors altogether as to what kind of 
lunatics they would send out either to 
board or discharged as cured, because 
they might, with the best intentions, 
discharge patients whom it would be 
better to retain. With the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill, however, he perfectly 
agreed. 

Mr. GIBSON said, everyone knew 
the warm interest the hon. Member for 
Waterford County (Mr. Blake) took in 
the subject, and they were all obliged to 
him for the benefit of his experience. 
He (Mr. Gibson) was also sure the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Litton), who 
introduced the Bill, would not miscon- 
strue any criticism he might offer on the 
proposal. Everyone must sympathize 
with the object in view, and appreciate 
the clear and sympathetic way in which 
it had been presented to the House; but 
it was to be regretted that the hon. 
Member had found himself unable— 
and perhaps, as a private Member, it 
was not in his power—to present to the 
consideration of the House any of those 
important and valuable proposals con- 
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tained in the Report of that Royal Com- 
mission to which he had referred. That 
Commission went into the question ex- 
haustively, and examined a vast amount 
of evidence in every part of Ireland; 
and their proposals, whether they com- 
manded unanimous approval or not, at 
all events contained many suggestions 
of a valuable nature, and as to which 
there ought to be no difference of opi- 
nion whatever. Butin the Bill—and he 
(Mr. Gibson) very much regretted the 
fact—there was not a single clause carry- 
ing out, or attempting to give effect to, 
the recommendations of that Commis- 
sion. The most important of these re- 
commendations was that one laid down 
asa vital necessity in all legislation 
dealing with lunatics, and regarded by 
the Commissioners as a cardinal matter 
—the principle of classification. But 
the Bill, which was entitled to be spoken 
of with much respect, as being so well 
meant, did not propose one single step 
towards classification. On the contrary, 
it would render the absence of classifica- 
tion more glaring than it was at present. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Litton) said the 
Bill was not his own, but a kind of 
bantling adopted from ‘‘ another place.” 
Everyone must respect the philanthropy 
of Lord O’Hagan in introducing the 
Bill; but, after all, the noble and learned 
Lord had only introduced it into the 
House of Lords as a protest that some- 
thing should be done, and pending an 
authoritative dealing with the proposals 
of the Royal Commission, and not 
exactly as proposals he was prepared to 
recommend for the adoption of Parlia- 
ment. The hon. Member for Tyrone 
also said that the Bill came commended 
with the approval of several superinten- 
dents of lunatic asylums in Ireland. 
The opinion of those superintendents, 
many of whom he (Mr. Gibson) knew, 
was entitled to a good deal of weight ; 
but on this subject so largely affecting 
their own duties, it should, of course, be 
regarded as not exactly decisive. He 
would not say anything about the Social 
Science Congress, which had been rather 
hesitatingly mentioned by the hon. 
Member for Tyrone. That was a body 
which was coming to Ireland next Oc- 
tober; and, in view of that fact, he 
(Mr. Gibson) should be sorry to say 
anything that would arouse even a mo- 
mentary feeling of hostility. There were 
two proposals in the Bill about which 
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he wished to say a word or two. The 
first was as to the boarding-out of 
patients. That was a matter requiring 
immense caution. It was obviously 
susceptible of the greatest abuses. He 
was not against boarding-out per se; but 
it was a question that required to be 
considered with the greatest care, for it 
might lead to the greatest abuse as 
against the lunatics. That was a point 
of view from which they must all view 
the question. The figure of £24, which 
the hon. Member (Mr. Blake) had men- 
tioned as the nominal expense of mair- 
taining a lunatic at the asylums, was, he 
believed, under the mark; £26 or £27 
was nearer the correct figure. Now, a 
lunatic could be maintained as a pauper 
at a workhouse for less than half that 
sum ; and there would be great tempta- 
tion for the Governors, who were allowed 
great discretion in the matter, to make 
a contract to board out, by which they 
might be substantial gainers, though it 
might be rather against the interest of 
the lunatic. That was a circumstance 
to bestrongly bornein mind. Again, it 
was hardly enough to say that the poor 
boarded-out pauper lunatics would be 
sufficiently protected by an occasional 
visit from the dispensary doctor, unless 
they provided that the houses where 
they were to be boarded out must be 
licensed, and have a recognized status. 
He was not at all opposed to the proposal 
to give legitimate aid and assistance to 
those who, by temporary infirmity, were 
unable to work. Indeed, he thought the 
Poor Law might well be more generous 
in that respect than it was. But these 
provisions were not really the principle 
of the Bill. The more important clauses 
were those contained in the earlier part 
of the Bill; and if the Bill was to be read 
a second time, and afterwards considered 
in Committee, it would be necessary to 
have an understanding of what was 
the proposal contained in those earlier 
clauses. For his part, he thought they 
were of a very sweeping character. They 
would work a very great change in the 
existing lunatic arrangements in Ireland, 
and they ought to be examined with the 
greatest caution. The drafting of the 
Bill was open to the objection that, in 
adopting several sections from an Eng- 
lish Act, it did not show at a glance 
what the meaning of those sections 
was; and, moreover, no changes were 
made to adapt them to the Irish 
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system. It was necessary that the 
House, referring to those sections, should 
know exactly what they had to consider, 
and whether they were suitable for im- 
mediate adoption in Ireland. Immense 
powers would be given by the Bill to a 
series of classes—magistrates, relieving 
officers, and clergy—to make orders for 
admission into lunatic asylums. That 
was an immense power to give, and the 
House ought to reflect seriously on the 
consequences it might entail on the rates, 
the Treasury, and the discipline of the 
establishment that might be affected. 
He did notpropose to make any criticism 
on those clauses ; but he thought it right, 
if the House adopted that legislation, 
that it should know clearly that it was 
giving a power which was practically 
without restraint to a great many classes 
in Ireland to send people to district 
asylums. It also gave them the power 
to send to hospitals and licensed houses. 
The English Act of Parliament, the 
sections of which were adopted in the 
Bill, alluded, over and over again, to the 
existence of places called, not district 
asylums or asylums, but hospitals and 
licensed houses, and the hon. Member 
proposed to keep these terms in the 
present Bill. Butwhere was the machi- 
nery to erect these hospitals or licensed 
houses? He (Mr. Gibson) could not find 
it; but if it was there, at whose expense 
were they to be erected? Were they to 
be erected at the expense of the rate- 
payers, or the long-suffering Treasury ? 
These were matters of great importance, 
and showed the inconvenience of present- 
ing a Bill to the House which did not 
contain on the face of the clauses their 
full intent and meaning. ‘There was 
another point to which he should like to 
direct attention. He agreed that the 
present state of the law was not satis- 
factory ; but, on the other hand, he did 
not think that the Bill dealt with the 
subject in a satisfactory manner. The 
way in which it proposed to deal with 
the Medical Profession was such that, if 
it had been known, they would have 
heard something from that quarter. The 
unfortunate dispensary doctor in Ireland 
was not at present very well paid; but 
the Bill would require him to visit the 
pauper lunatics in the district for the 
handsome remuneration of 2s. 6d., and 
for that sum, in addition to the visit, he 
was to send a list reporting the name, 
and, he (Mr. Gibson) supposed, some par- 
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ticulars in reference tothecase. Themere 
statement of this unfair mode of treating 
the Medical Profession was enough to 
command the attention of the House. 
There was another matter which required 
attention. At present the Treasury gave 
a subvention of 4s. per head per week 
on each lunatic kept in these asylums. 
It was very proper that such a payment 
should be made; butif the Bill became 
law, and the check of requiring two 
doctors to give acertificate was removed, 
and if the magistrates, the relieving 
officers, and the clergy were to have the 
power of sending people to district lunatic 
asylums in Ireland, that was a circum- 
stance that would have to be taken into 
account in the reduction of any surplus 
there might be next year. He personally 
approved of subventions in Ireland, and 
he should be glad if the 4s. was made 
5s.; but it was a circumstance to be 
borne in mind. He did not know what 
course the Government intended to take 
in reference to the Bill; but he was dis- 
posed to think that the question was one 
which ought to be dealt with by.the Go- 
vernment on the lines of the more impor- 
tant proposals of the Royal Commission. 
If the Bill was to be read a second time, 
with a view to its being referred to a 
Committee, he would not oppose that 
course; but he hoped the Committee 
would be appointed at a time when the 
question could be thoroughly sifted, so 
that Amendments might be proposed 
which would remove some of the objec- 
tions he had referredto. One very small 
matter he would be glad to have con- 
sidered in reference to criminal lunatics. 
At present, if a lunatic was arrested for 
a murder in Ireland, and was committed 
for trial, he was bound to be committed 
under a warrant of the Lord Lieute- 
nant to a district lunatic asylum in the 
place where the crime was committed, 
until he was discharged in due course of 
law to be brought up for trial. That 
form of bringing him up had to be gone 
through, although he would be imme- 
diately acquitted, on the ground that he 


‘was not answerable for his actions, and 


would be ordered to be detained during 
the Lord Lieutenant’s pleasure. He 
thought it would be desirable in any new 
legislation to provide that that painful 
form should be abolished in cases where 
there could be no question about the 
man’s lunacy, proper safeguards being 
always insisted upon. 
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Mr. SHAW thought the subject was 
too wide to be dealt with by a private 
Member, and he hoped the Government 
might take it up. He agreed with the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) that if the boarding-out 
system were adopted it should be sur- 
rounded with complete and perfect safe- 
guards. Hehad seen unfortunate people 
of this class, who had been at large, made 
subjects of great persecution and annoy- 
ance every time they went out of the 
house. The part of the Bill relating to 
that subject he regarded as very imper- 
fect indeed. There were other points 
referred to by the Royal Commission, 
the most important among which was 
classification. In the Cork poorhouses 
there were between 3,000 and 4,000, 
and there were hundreds of lunatics who 
could not be admitted into the workhouse 
lunatic asylum, and he believed they 
were not cared for at all in any proper 
manner. There was no classification, 
and it was hardly possible to have even 
separation; and it was seldom that the 
medical officer had a special faculty for 
treating this particular malady—in fact, 
the medical officers of the workhouses, as 
a general rule, were overworked, and in 
large and small poorhouses, the latter 
especially, lunatics were allowed to mix 
generally with the paupers. He believed 
the state of the lunatics in these work- 
house asylums was deplorable, and re- 
quired immediate attention; but he 
hoped the Government would not hesi- 
tate to deal with it, because they had 
ample materials before them already in 
the Evidence and Report of the Commis- 
sion. If they would bring in a Bill deal- 
ing with the whole subject, or, at anyrate, 
with the material parts ofthe Report, they 
would get support from hon. Members on 
both sides of the House, and the measure 
would be a real benefit to Ireland. The 
subject of granting out-door relief was 
one which must commend itself to the 
mind of every right-minded person. The 
cases might be few ; but the real object 
they should have in view was clas- 
sification. They had in Ireland a large 
number of poorhouses which were per- 
fectly useless. Why not use some of 
those poorhouses as schools, such as had 
been referred to by the hon. Member for 
Waterford County (Mr. Blake)? They 
were generally in healthy country places, 
where all the surrounding country would 
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tend to the cure of the patients, instead 
of cooping them up in immense estab- 
lishments where cure was almost impos- 
sible. He hoped the Government would 
take up the measure, and if they did so; 
he was sure the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Litton) would withdraw his Bill and 
allow them to deal with the matter. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he perfectly 
agreed with the last speaker (Mr. Shaw) 
that a Bill dealing with such a subject 
was for the Government to take up. As 
to the Bill now before the House, he 
strongly objected to sub-section 5 of 
Clause 2, by which any two Governors of 
a district asylum, if they agreed, would 
have the power to discharge a lunatic 
from the asylum on the understanding 
that his friends would take care of him. 
By that provision any two of the Go- 
vernors might discharge a patient, al- 
though all the other Governors were 
against such a course. The usual 
course, when it was proposed to dis- 
charge a lunatic, was to have the case 
brought before the Board of Governors, 
who investigated the facts and consulted 
the medical officers. But although the 
Board might in this way decide not to 
discharge a particular lunatic, it would 
be possible for any two Governors, out 
of perhaps 16 or 17, to contravene the 
decision of the Board and allow the dis- 
charge. He also objected to Clause 4, 
on the ground that it was not desirable 
to multiply private lunatic asylums in 
Ireland ; but, under the clause, it would 
be competent for the Governors to hand 
back a lunatic to the care of his re- 
latives, paying the latter for his main- 
tenance, so that it might happen that a 
lunatic who would not now be sent from 
home would be sent to an asylum for a 
short time, in order that application 
might afterwards be made by his rela- 
tives for his return and the allowance 
for his keep. Then, again, Clause 5, he 
observed, provided for the maintenance 
in the workhouse of those mentally un- 
fit for work, by which was meant, he 
supposed, harmless idiots; but there 
were already quite a sufficient number 
of those in the workhouses, and, as the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oork 
(Mr. Shaw) suggested, they should be 
supported in some of the superabundant 
Irish workhouses. In the last Parlia- 
ment, he obtained a Royal Commission 
to investigate the subject of workhouses, 
with a view to the division of the lunatic 
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classes into dangerous, curable, and in- 
curable. If the Government would take 
up the subject with the evidence then 
collected before them, and legislate on the 
lines suggested -by that evidence, they 
might effect a material improvement in 
the administration of the Irish Lunacy 
Laws, and to such a proposal he hoped his 
hon. Colleague (Mr. Litton) would agree. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he was afraid 
that the desire expressed by the Oppo- 
sition, that the Government should take 
the question up, really arose from a 
wish to delay legislation altogether. 
The boarding-out system, which had 
been so much objected to, had proved 
highly successful in Scotland. Out of a 
total of 11,535 pauper lunatics in that 
country, 2,097 were harmless, and were 
boarded out. The provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill were intended only for harm- 
less lunatics. As to the objection made 
to boarding-out, he pointed to the suc- 
cess of the system in Scotland. Dr. 
Mitchell, who had devoted much atten- 
tion to the subject, and was an acknow- 
ledged authority upon it, did not ap- 
prove of large asylums, and pronounced 
in favour of institutions of a moderate 
size. Of course, he admitted the neces- 
sity of classification, and the separation 
of the dangerous from the harmless 
class of lunatics ; but why, then, did not 
the Government take it up, and why 
should the Bill be thrown out because it 
did not provide all that was required ? 
Why on earth they in Ireland should 
be in a worse position than the people 
of England he could not conceive. He 
thought that hon. Members would admit 
that a real and substantial Irish griev- 
ance had been brought before them on 
the present occasion, and he trusted they 
would assist in every possible way his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Litton) in carrying the 
Bill through the House. He deserved 
credit for the efforts he had made, and 
Ireland would be grateful to him. If 
the Government did not see their way to 
dealing with the whole question at once, 
they might accept the present measure, 
which would deal, as he thought effec- 
tively, with some branches of the ques- 
tion which were crying evils in the 
country, and demanded immediate at- 
tention. He therefore hoped the Bill 
would be read the second time and al- 
lowed to go to a Committee. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK said, that, in his 
experience, during the last 10 years 
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there had been three dangerous lunatics 
at large in the district in which he lived. 
They had to be looked for; and, when 
found, were in a most destitute and 
frightful condition, but were brought 
back by the police. He was of opinion 
that unless a very careful classification 
was made dangerous lunatics must often 
break loose. In the wild country dis- 
tricts of Ireland it was impossible for 
the police to watch every case; and 
surely it would be better to place these 
lunatics in asylums where they would be 
carefully guarded and properly attended 
to. He approved of the principles of 
the Bill ; but he considered that the sub- 
ject involved was one which ought to be 
dealt with by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It was altogether too large a 
subject to be dealt with in such a harum- 
scarum and cursory manner. The hon. 
Member for Monaghan (Mr. Findlater) 
had imputed to those on the Conser- 
vative side of the House motives which 
he had no right to impute. They were 
just as anxious as he was to have the 
question settled, but they wanted itsettled 
on a good and permanent basis. Im- 
mense interests were involved. A great 
outlay of money was involved, and the 
necessary machinery under a Bill of that 
kind must be very great. He would, 
therefore, respectfully ask the Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill themselves— 
to bring it in as soon as possible—and 
to take into consideration what had 
been gathered together by all the Com- 
missions there had been on the sub- 


ject. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
it was not his intention to oppose the 
Bill going into Committee; but it must 
be distinctly understood that he offered 
no approval whatever of the principle 
involved in the measure. He felt, how- 
ever, bound to express the opinion that 
it would require very large amendment 
in Committee to make it workable; and 
he must reserve on the part of the 
Government the power, which, of course, 
the Government would possess, to oppose 
it, in case they thought it necessary to 
bring in a Bill themselves on the sub- 


ject. He was informed by those in 


charge of the Department that there 
were several matters not merely of ad- 


| ministration, but of great importance, 


going to the root of the system, which 
ought and must be dealt with, and 
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which it was impossible in the present 
state of the law to deal with. He 
regretted that the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. Litton) had not drafted 
the Bill himself, because he was con- 
vinced that, from the hon. Gentleman’s 
accuracy and professional ability, he 
would have been able to have framed a 
better Bill than by adopting parts of 
other Acts. It was an inconvenient 
mode to take out parts of Acts re- 
lating to another country, and worked 
on a different principle and by an en- 
tirely different class of people, and set 
about making a patch-work Bill. The 
English Act which was proposed to be 
incorporated by the referential section 
was an Act grounded on the English Poor 
Law which was wholly different from the 
Poor Law in Ireland; and he thought the 
result of the present Bill would be to 
increase the charge to the amount of 
£50,000 per year, of which the local 
rates would have to bear £28,000, and 
the Treasury the difference between that 
and £50,000. At present, from what- 
ever cause he was unable to say, he was 
assured that the lunatics in Ireland in 
these lunatic asylums had increased 
during the last six years at the rate of 
2,000 in number. That was an alarm- 
ing state of things; but he could not 
accept the explanation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Findlater), that 
because he found a large number of 
figures in one county and a small num- 
ber in another, that necessarily all the 
large number of figures were those of 
lunatics who ought to be admitted into 
asylums. He was afraid that those 
lunatics, whose friends found it incon- 
venient to keep them, were becoming 
to be considered dangerous; but what 
would go to the root of the system was 
really the classification of the lunatics 
under the head of dangerous or incurable 
or curable. It appeared to him that, in 
any amendment of the Lunacy Laws, 
they ought to keep that fundamental 
condition in view as the groundwork of 
amendment. The present Bill failed 
in that respect, because it dealt more 
with matters of detail than with funda- 
mental principles. With regard to the 
supervision which the Bill suggested, he 
felt bound to point out that the medical 
men were excessively hard worked and 
notoriously under-paid, and he did not 
think that the Bill was upon this point 
so satisfactory as it might be. With 
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reference to the boarding-out system, he 
thought the matter was one which ought 
to be very carefully considered by the 
House. He did not propose to offer any 
opinion on the part of the Government ; 
but, generally speaking, he was afraid 
the system would be open to very grave 
abuse. He really believed that many 
of those persons who now had the means 
of keeping their relatives affected men- 
tally, but nevertheless harmless, would 
put them on the country and still main- 
tain them at home. The ratepayer was a 
very heavily burdened person in Ireland. 
Whether it was that money was scarce 
or rates were heavy he did not know; 
but the fact remained that they were 
heavily burdened, and while everyone 
would desire that those who were men- 
tally unable to take care of themselves 
should be taken care of by society, it 
would be rather a dangerous measure to 
put the power of boarding-out in the 
hands of the Governors of lunatic asy- 
lums. In England the power was worked 
by the Guardians. The Guardians were 
persons who were locally acquainted 
with all the requirements of lunatics; 
but the Governors of district asylums 
were totally different. A district asylum 
was a building erected and maintained 
to supply the wants not merely of a 
county, but of acombination of counties, 
and Governors were appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant; and, therefore, al- 
though those Governors in some in- 
stances came possibly from the locali- 
ties, they would not have as intimate 
an acquaintance with the wants of 
the individual lunatics as the Guardians 
would locally have. He would repeat, 
in conclusion, that he would not oppose 
the Bill going into Committee. It 
would require very large amendment; 
but he hoped it would be in the power 
of the Government to introduce a Bill 
themselves of larger scope, and supply- 
ing not only the fundamental wants, but 
the administrative improvements, which 
it was found were necessary to the fair 
working of the system. 

Mr. LITTON thanked hon. Members 
on the opposite side of the House for 
the manner in which they had received 
the Bill, and said he would name a dis- 
tant day for the Committee stage. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 1st June. 
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MIDDLESEX LAND REGISTRY BILL. 
(Mr. Hopwood, Mr. Gregory, Sir Thomas Cham- 
bers, Sir Sydney Waterlow, Mr. Lewis.) 
[BILL 87.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HOPWOOD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he did not conceive, considering 
the well-worn nature of the topic, that 
it was necessary for him to offer any 
lengthened remarks to the House in 
commending the Bill to its attention. 
The House probably was well aware 
that for more than a century and a-half 
a Land Registry had existed in Middle- 
sex, and that the experiment was made 
at very nearly the same date in York- 
shire, first in one Riding and then in 
another. In recent times there had 
been inquiries into the Middlesex Re- 
gistry ; but, so far as he knew, they had 
led to no legislative Acts for the im- 
provement of its procedure. That had 
gone on down to the present time ; the 
old state of things, which was a rather 
cumbrous mode of registering the as- 
surances or deeds in regard to land, had 
continued without change. What might 
have been a useful mode of registration 
in the time of Queen Anne, when the 
Registry was established, must obviously 
be inadequate when they considered the 
enormous growth of population in the 
Metropolitan area, accompanied as that 
was by the distribution and the division 
of landed property of every kind in the 
shape of house property, garden pro- 
perty, and small plots of land of every 
description. What had happened had 
been this, and it had been long pointed 
out in regard to the Middlesex Registry. 
The system was that the purchasers of 
property—or anyone who took a mort- 
gage on property—accepted the transfer 
of it, and for his own security should, 
and was by the statute of Anne, bound 
to register the fact and the deed in some 
form in the Registry. He did that, 
generally speaking, by a very full me- 
morial, setting forth the names of the 
parties to the deed with some description 
of the property. That was all that was 
done ; butif they considered the enormous 
sub-division of property that had taken 
place in Middlesex, especially through 
the operations of spirited building socie- 
ties from time to time, they found that 
these purchases and these assignments 
were multiplied in extraordinary num- 
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bers, and the sole index to them was 
the name of the purchaser. Anyone 
who had had to refer to the Middlesex 
Land Registry for a client, or for him- 
self, knew that such a mode of registra- 
tion became perfectly useless. There 
were such names as Smith and Jones 
multiplied enormously in London; and 
although there might be added the 
first name of George or John to Smith, 
yet as Smith was the guide in the 
Index, it was impossible to identify the 
property to ascertain whether it was or 
was not that which you were searching 
for. In the same way, with such enor- 
mous estates as those of the Duke of 
Westminster, the moment one knew 
that he must seek for information under 
the nominal appellation of the Duke for 
some key to an assignment of estate he 
gave it up as hopeless. It was the same 
with such names as Cubitt and others, 
who had covered the Metropolis with 
buildings, and sub-divided property to 
the enormous extent they saw. That 
being the state of things, the law in 
Middlesex saying that you should re- 
gister an assignment made to you, and 
that if you did not someone else might 
get the advantage of you, acted very 
cruelly on the whole of those who had to 
resort to the Registry to ascertain what 
it was safe for them to buy, and how far, 
their own deeds being registered, were 
made evidence so strong that anyone 
would be prevented from dealing with 
such property with forged leases or 
transfers. There had been in the Metro- 
polis a number of forgeries by skilled 
agents, enjoying sometimes professional 
knowledge, which they had turned to 
account by forged deeds in respect to 
the same property in such a way as to 
multiply mortgages and assignments 
upon them, each time acquiring a cer- 
tain amount of purchase money or other 
consideration. That had been done by 
men whose names had been familiar to 
the House in past times. There was 
one case especially within the last few 
years in which an adventurer named 
Dimsdale succeeded in mortgaging some 
property at Penge, in Surrey, 22 times 
over, and on each occasion he obtained 
some valuable consideration for the 
mortgage or assignment. That oc- 
curred outside the area of the Middlesex 
Land Registry. It was in a part of 
Surrey adjacent to Middlesex, but which 
was not under the Middlesex Registry. 
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He succeeded; and that he should have 
chosen, and that all the other forgers he 
(Mr. Hopwood) had alluded to should 
have chosen, a district outside the 
Middlesex Registry was, he thought, 
silent testimony of a very strong cha- 
racter that the Middlesex Registry was 
of considerable benefit to those who 
were accustomed to lay out what money 
they had in investmentsin land. There 
had been, no doubt, others who acted in 
the same way, who had not been dis- 
covered; and he thought it would be 
found that they had invariably chosen a 
limit of the Metropolis which was not 
within the bounds of the Middlesex 
Registry, and that their reason for that 
was that the Land Registry did consti- 
tute additional safeguard to the holders 
of property. That furnished one with 
two arguments—first, that the registra- 
tion in Middlesex was so far valuable, 
and would be, as he conceived, much 
more valuable, if the Registry was of a 
practical character, so that it could be 
made use of as the Bill proposed ; and, 
secondly, that the Bill should rightly be 
extended to the district which it named. 
The Bill proposed to extend the dis- 
trict for registration of assurances and 
deeds of assignments, so as to include 
not only Middlesex proper, to which 
the original Registry was limited, but 
the whole Metropolitan district included 
under the Metropolis Management Act. 
It also proposed to improve and amend 
the existing Register, by a provision that 
the index should not only be an index to 
names, but also to the districts in which 
the property was situated. The situa- 
tion of the property should also be in- 
dicated by reference to the Ordnance 
Map, so that anyone wishing to ascertain 
whether a property had been already 
the subject of assignment or assurance 
to anybody else would be able at once 
to find it out. For a fixed fee, the appli- 
cant might receive a certificate of the 
state of the Register in regard to incum- 
brances on the property about which he 
was inquiring. Thus the Registrar would 
certify as to the last registered incum- 
brances on the property, and the appli- 
cant might proceed with confidence to 
make the investment, or might decline 
it. That was the state of the question 
as regarded the Registry. With regard 
to any alteration in the law, he thought 
the only point he need enter upon was 
this—and it was a matter upon which 
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some argument might be presented— 
whether the fact of the entry of the deed 
or assurance and its ownership, being 
once entered, should be conclusive; or 
whether he, having the right in all other 
respects to enter the fact of the assign- 
ment to himself, having heard that there 
was an equitable mortgage in someone 
else’s hands, he should be permitted— 
as the Bill proposed—to go to the Re- 
gistry, and, getting his on the Registry 
first, take priority. He believed he 
was right in saying that a complete 
system of registration prevailed in Ire- 
land and Scotland, and the Registry 
was held to be conclusive, and afforded 
all information to an intending pur- 
chaser as to the devolution of property. 
Then he came to the ways and means of 
the question. The state of the case was 
this. An Act having been passed insti- 
tuting this Office as long ago as the 
reign of Queen Anne, a number of 
Registrars had been from time to time 
appointed. At one time the number was 
five; but when they came down to 1867 
they found there were three, but in ‘that 
year one of the number died. In 1872 
another died ; and between those years 
an arrangement was made by which the 
vacancies were not filled up, except by 
the Queen’s Remembrancer, as Trustee 
for the Crown; and the Treasury suc- 
ceeded to, or was invested with, the right 
to receive all the fees accruing from time 
to time. At present Lord Truro was the 
sole Registrar ; the Crown, or the Trea- 
sury, or the nation was, in fact, the other 
Registrar, and between the two there 
was a considerable sum to be divided 
annually. In 1877 it appeared that the 
amount received by each was £4,835. 
The amounts received by the Registry 
had been increasing from 1867, when 
the receipts were £13,000, down to 1877, 
when they were £14,000. The last Re- 
turn showed about £15,000, the net 
receipts being somewhere about £10,000, 
and divided between the Crown and Re- 
gistrar. The Office was at present a 
sinecure. There was a Registrar who 
was entitled to receive his share of the 
money, and was not bound to give any 
service in return. The Bill arranged for 
the future ; it provided that the Registrar 
should be pensioned off with a sum cal- 
culated on the net amount received by 
him annually during the 10 years pre- 
ceding, and it empowered and regulated 
the appointment of a new Registrar and 
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officers under the guidance and the direc- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor, by rules to 
be prescribed by him. He submitted that 
he had first shown that that Middlesex 
Registry, imperfect and complicated as 
it was, still afforded some protection to 
those who were bound to register there. 
That had been shown by the fact that 
the forgers, on a large scale, had found 
it more safe to extend the field of their 
operations to portions of the Metropolis 
outside the limits of the Act, and so 
avoiding that which was subject to the 
law. Having shown that there was that 
advantage in the Registry ; finding that 
there were ample funds derived from it 
which were paid by those who had the 
benefit of it, and that, therefore, the 
institution, as he might call it, was self- 
supporting, he put it to the House whe- 
ther it would not be useful to extend its 
limits to all portions of the Metropolis, 
and whether, if the principle of extension 
were once acceded to, it would not be 
wise to choose for the purpose the unit 
already instituted by previous legisla- 
tion—the Metropolitan area? He next 
showed that the process was simple— 
that it was a mere question of a mode- 
rately good index. The answer might 
be made—quite independently of whe- 
ther the Bill was sufficient or not—that 
that was part of a large subject. In 
reference to a Bill discussed the other 
day on another large subject connected 
with the Land Question—he meant the 
Agricultural Holdings Act Amendment 
Bill—the Government said that although 
they were pledged to deal with that sub- 
ject, they would not be dogs in the 
manger to oppose an instalment of it, 
for they could see that the Bill could 
be made.a useful Bill. So, in this case, 
he knew the Government had an im- 
mense variety of matters to attend to, 
and were not likely to be able to redeem 
their pledge to deal with the whole sub- 
ject of land transfer; but why should 
they put anything like a veto upon the 
Bill, which, he submitted, was useful 
and practical, and, as long as it lasted, 
even if it were but a temporary measure, 
would be useful to the community, and 
would not in the least obstruct any larger 
idea of registering titles instead of as- 
surances, or any other beneficial action 
the Government might think it right to 
take in regard to the transfer of land. 
That, he believed, was what might be 
in the mind of the Government ; but he 
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thought he had shown that those who 
dwelt in Middlesex, or made assignments 
or instalments in Middlesex, ought to be 
allowed to have this Registry improved ; 
that it was by their very hardly extracted 
money that the office was kept going ; 
and that a very considerable surplus now 
went annually to the Treasury. Ifthey 
did not approve of the extension outside 
Middlesex, at least let them have so 
much of the Bill as provided for an im- 
proved index, and the right to obtain a 
search certificate, and all other working 
and administrative improvements sug- 
gested by the Bill. He trusted the Go- 
vernment would accede to the proposal, 
and allow them to have the sanction of 
the House to the Bill, so far as that 
might be said to be obtained by passing 
the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Hopwood.) 


Mr. W. FOWLER said, that the Bill, 
though extremely modest, was a very 
important one. He wished to know 
what the effect of the Registrar’s 
search, as proposed by the Bill, would 
be, because it seemed at present that 
if the Registrar made any mistake in 
his certificate, there would be nothing 
to protect the purchaser from the con- 
sequences of that mistake. The Bill 
appeared to him defective in not pro- 
viding for registration of titles, his im- 
pression being that there could be no 
good and workable system of registra- 
tion unless it included both titles and 
instruments. He should not oppose 
the second reading; but he had great 
objection to extending its provisions 
without more consideration to the City 
of London, where land was sold not 
at so many pounds per acre, but at 
so many thousands of pounds per acre. 
In fact, it had become of such fabulous 
value that any attempt to deal with its 
transfer ought to be seriously considered. 
He thought the Bill defective, inasmuch 
as it only provided for the registration 
of documents. He also anticipated 
that it would entirely destroy equitable 
mortgages. It was desirable that money 
should be borrowed on land with sim- 
plicity ; but the Bill would create great 
inconvenience in that respect. He looked 
forward to a great system of registra- 
tion, and doubted the utility of dealing 
with a single case by a separate Bill. 
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He could not help thinking that they 
were touching the fringe of a great sub- 
ject, and that they would have to deal 
with it on a large scale. Other parts of 
the world had dealt with the subject of 
registration with great success. He did 
not know why we could not do the same. 
Registration in Middlesex had done 
some good; but if we were to have a 
real, complete, and proper system of 
registration the true principle would be 
to provide for the destruction of all 
documents which were not registered as 
affecting the title, so that no unregis- 
tered document should affect title; and 
he believed that if they once applied the 
system to the whole Kingdom it would be 
self-supporting, and would, at the same 
time, confer immense benefit upon the 
community. Heshould vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, although he objected 
to the idea of abolishing by a side wind 
all the power of equitable mortgage. 
Mr. GREGORY cordially agreed with 
the principle put forward by the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler), 
that no document which did not appear 
upon the Registry ought to have any 
value in regard to landed property ; but 
no doubt, if that principle were carried 
out, it would have the effect of abolish- 
ing the power of equitable mortgage. 
That was a power which he would not 
be sorry to see done away with, for 
within his own experience he had known 
repeated instances of double transactions 
upon the same property. The doctrine 
of tacking was monstrous. Under it a 
third mortgagee, by acquiring the in- 
terest of the first mortgagee, could tack 
his third mortgage to the first mort- 
gage, and squeeze out the second mort- 
gagee. A proper registration would 
prevent that, because every deed would 
appear on the register; and that fact, he 
thought, would fully justify an attempt 
to have a register of deeds. We had 
registration in Yorkshire and in Scot- 
land. As far as he knew, the frauds to 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) alluded had 
not taken place in a register county. 
He knew few things that had given 
greater rise to fraud than the system of 
equitable mortgage. He asked whe- 
ther it was right that a man should 
stand as the owner of a large property 
which he really did not own, and he 
ventured to think that equitable mort- 
gages should not stand in the way of 
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an efficient system of registration. Such 
a system would prevent fraud in con- 
nection with land. He admitted that 
he would greatly prefer a general sys. 
tem of land registration to a purely local 
one of this character; but he would 
point out that such a general system for 
the whole of the land could only be 
carried out by the Government and not 
by a private Member, and he accepted 
the measure as an instalment in the 
right direction. The step proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member was, he 
believed, perfectly feasible, and he 
trusted it would receive the support of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Land 
Transfer Commission reported, in 1870, 
that the system of registering deeds 
caused great expense, that it afforded 
no additional security, and that it ought 
not to be continued. They, therefore, 
recommended that the registracy office 
should be closed, so far as concerned 
deeds executed after a certain date. The 
late Lord Chief Justice, therefore, re- 
fused to fill up one of the two registrar- 
ships which fell vacant. There were 
now only two nominal Registrars— 
namely, Lord Truro and the Queen’s 
Remembrancer ; and Lord Truro’s share 
of the fees was £4,000 a-year. His 
Lordship admitted that he never went 
to the office, because it was more 
trouble than profit, and simply inter- 
fered with the clerks, and said he 
thought it was better to stop away. 
The office involved a considerable tax 
of money and expense, without any cor- 
responding benefit whatever to persons 
interested in .land in Middlesex. It 
only resulted in the exaction of fees 
from the purchaser. Yet, by this Bill, 
it was proposed to recast and renovate 
this useless and injurious institution, 
which seemed to exist only for the pur- 
pose of taking fees. He could not agree 
with the hon. Member for East Sussex 
(Mr. Gregory) in thinking that the 
system of equitable mortgage was to 
be condemned. Although,- of course, 
there were frauds in connection with it, 
as there were, perhaps, in connection 
with other transactions, yet, comparing 
the number of frauds with the number 
of transactions, the former were small. 
The hon. Member for East Sussex had 
spoken of the immense advantage of a 
registry of deeds; and if all property 
was held by fee simple, and if there 
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were no transactions but purchase or 
mortgage, it would be easy to ascertain 
by looking at a Register what the exact 
title was; but if a varity of charges 
were allowed, portions, jointures, terms 
of years, and so on, which occurred in 
all settlements of family estates, people 
would not by registration of deeds be 
able to obtain that certainty which they 
looked for. They would have to trust 
to a lawyer to ascertain what the exact 
title was at the moment of their examin- 
ing the property. The system of regis- 
tration of deeds would not present at a 
glance the exact state of a title. He 
declined to admit, therefore, as a gene- 
ral rule, that the registration of deeds 
would secure that convenience which 
the hon. Member for East Sussex had 
claimed for it. With regard to the 
doctrine of tacking which had been al- 
luded to, he (Mr. Courtney) did not de- 
fend it; but that doctrine might be 
abolished without requiring deeds to be 
registered, and a simple Bill of one 
clause might put an end toit. There 
could be no doubt that the registration 
of title had been advocated by many 
great law reformers in this country, and 
was the aim for which Commission after 
Commission had strenuously striven. The 
hon. Member for East Sussex appeared 
to give up that scheme as being imprac- 
ticable, and he might be right; but the 
Government had not come to that con- 
clusion. It was impossible for them to 
accept the principle that the registra- 
tion of deeds was the policy which they 
were to pursue in dealing with the ques- 
tion of the transfer of land. In con- 
clusion, he hoped that the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood) would rest content with the 
reception which had been given to his 
Bill that day, and not press it any fur- 
ther. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he would con- 
sent to withdraw the Bill in the hope 
that the discussion that day would be an 
additional incentive to dealing in future 
with the subject. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN remarked, 
that it had been the intention of the Go- 
vernment during the present Session to 
have dealt in a comprehensive way with 
the question of land titles and transfer 
in England. No one could be asto- 


nished that they had been unable to do 
that; but the fact that they had been 
obliged to put it off did not prove that 
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they were not going to deal with it. The 
matter would come on the earliest oppor- 
tunity under the consideration of the 
Government, and then Parliament would 
have to decide between the system of 
registration of deeds and the registration 
of title. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill withdrawn. 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Waugh, Mr. George Howard, Mr. Stafford 
Howard, Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Ferguson.) 


[BILL 117.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. WAUGH, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
it had for its object the simplification of 
the enfranchisement of copyholders, with 
a view to the abolition of copyhold 
tenure as far as possible. The subject 
had been before the House of Commons 
ever since 1838, when a Select Com- 
mittee made a Report upon it. On that 
Committee sat the late Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Goulburn, Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Cobbett, and other distinguished men. 
In 1841 an Act was passed appointing 
a Commission to carry out the enfran- 
chisement of copyholds, a form of tenure 
which was ill adapted to the wants of 
the present day, and which was a blot 
on the legal system of the country. 
Little, however, was done under that 
Act, which was voluntary in its opera- 
tion; and in 1851 another Committee 
was appointed to consider the question, 
which reported much in the same terms 
as the previous one had done. They 
declared that copyhold tenure was an 
impediment to improvement of land, 
and inconvenient to the lord of the 
manor as well as to the tenant, and 
they recommended that enfranchisement 
should be made compulsory. In 1852 
an Act was passed by which enfranchise- 
ments were made partly permissive and 
partly compulsory; but the machinery 
of the measure proved too cumbrous, and 
failed to have the desired effect. In 
1858 another Act was passed, giving 
greater facilities for enfranchisements ; 
but its provisions also were insufficient. 
No great deal had been done towards 
enfranchisement under that Act, for 
although the area of copyhold tenure 
was diminishing, he doubted whether 
the number of customary tenants was 
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diminishing. The object of the present 
Bill was to bring that matter'to a con- 
clusion. In a short time, perhaps 10 
years, the Ordnance Survey would be 
ready ; and if copyholds were also ex- 
tinguished, they would then have the 
course clear for a proper registration of 
all the lands in this country. The hon. 
Member, having explained in some detail 
the provisions of the Bill, remarked that 
after nearly 40 years it seemed that the 
period had arrived when an entire en- 
francisement ought to be effected within 
a reasonable time, and one not longer 
than a lifetime. He concluded by moving 
the second reading of the measure. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Waugh.) 


Sm GABRIEL GOLDNEY, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, said, that people 
in the South and West of England were 
much wedded to the copyhold system 
which existed there, on account of its 
great simplicity and of the facilities it 
afforded for the transmission of their 
property. A compulsory Bill, like the 
present one, therefore, ought not to be 
applied to those who did not wish to 
have it forced upon them. Moreover, 
almost all the measures proposed in con- 
nection with copyhold enfranchisement 
had hitherto been introduced as part of 
a great scheme by the Ministry for the 
time being, and also founded on the 
Report of a Commission. He maintained, 
further, that the existing legislation 
with regard to the voluntary enfran- 
chisement of copyholds, instead of being 
inoperative, had been very largely acted 
upon, and transactions of that kind 
involving several millions’ worth of pro- 
perty had been carried out at a verysmall 
cost. He had no objection to the details 
of the Bill, if the principle were ac- 
cepted ; but he must protest against the 
principle of compulsion. Since 1838, 
the period of the great Land Commis- 
sion, the question had been dealt with 
and reported upon on four different 
occasions, and the enfranchisement had 
been left optional to the copyholders and 
the lords of the manor under the Act 
of 1858. He therefore thought it had 
best be left with them, for they best 
knew their own interests. The Copyhold 
Commissioners had stated that since 1857 
there had been no less than 14,147 volun- 
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tary enfranchisements, of which 650 had 
been done during the last year. The 
amount of money invested in those trans- 
actions was large enough to show that 
the process was going on with reasonable 
quickness and sufficient to negative the 
prophecies that if people were left alone 
they would do nothing, and there was no 
need to accelerate the natural process, 
He could instance two large parishes 
and districts which were known to him- 
self, and upon each of which there might 
be 2,500 copyhold tenants. The mode 
of dealing with that was exactly the 
mode Lord Brougham spoke of in his 
speech on Land Law reforms. The man 
who had actual possession of the land 
simply went to the steward’s office, or to 
the Court, and said—‘‘I agree with Mr. 
Jones to sell my property for £5,000.” 
The-steward turned to the registry of 
the copyhold manor, and found that the 
name of the person who came to him 
was there as a tenant on the roll. With- 
out any investigation of title, and with- 
out any further inquiry, beyond the 
purchaser being willing to pay the 
money, the vendor there and then sur- 
rendered the property to the purchaser, 
the money was paid over, and he simply 
made a declaration to regulate the ad 
valorem stamp, and the whole matter was 
completed. The people in the parishes 
he had referred to knew the custom, and 
were in the habit of dealing with their 
property under it; and he (Sir Gabriel 
Goldney) said, with confidence, that al- 
though that large quantity of property 
on an average passed from hand to hand, 
either by death or by sale, once every 114 
years, he did not know of any dispute 
having occurred in any portion of that 
property, nor had any person expressed 
dissatisfaction with reference to it for a 
period of 35 years. The Billsought to pro- 
vide that after next December no person 
should be able to transfer his property 
in the mode he had spoken of. That, 
he thought, was unnecessary, as enfran- 
chisement was proceeding fast enough 
under the present Acts in force. He 
hoped this measure would not be pressed 
upon the House, but that it would be 
withdrawn, as it only touched part of 
a very large question. It was the more 
advisable to do so, inasmuch as a mea- 
sure dealing with the whole question of 
land tenure was in prospect. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon 
this day six months.” — (Sir Gabriel 
Goldney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. GRANTHAM said, he. objected 
to the Bill as an attempt to interfere 
unduly with the liberty of the subject, 
and to force compulsory enfranchisement 
upon people who had no particular desire 
to be forced, and who would find it diffi- 
cult to make the requisite compensation 
to the manorial lords. In exceptional 
cases, such as some of the copyholds of 
Cumberland, such legislation might be 
justifiable ; but it could not be justified 
as universally applicable. It could not 
be said that the present Acts were in 
any way dead letters; for the question 
was settling itself, and under the exist- 
ing system the voluntary enfranchise- 
ments were as numerous as the compul- 
sory. Manors were becoming smaller 
and smaller every year, and it.was much 
better to allow the provisions of the Acts 
which were in force to exert that quiet 
influence which they were exerting on 
the country. In the case of land near 
towns, which was in a transition state 
between agricultural land and building 
land, great injustice might be done both 
to lord and tenant if enfranchisement 
took place before the land was properly 
developed, or had reached a value to 
which it was rapidly tending. The lord 
would not get proper compensation for 
probable increased fines, or the tenant 
for prospective improvement in the value 
of hisland. If the existing Acts were 
not strong enough to insure enfranchise- 
ment, let them be amended by all means; 
but, although he disliked copyholds, he 
could not say that it would be to the 
interest of the country that a compulsory 
Act such as this should be passed. 

Mr. COURTNEY thought that the 
hon. Member for Chippenham’s (Sir 
Gabriel Goldney’s) objection to the Bill, 
on the ground that it only touched part 
of a large question, was really an argu- 
ment in its favour. Before dealing with 
the Land Question as a whole, the Go- 
vernment thought it better to deal sepa- 
rately with some questions of land re- 
form, and this was one of them, the 
object being to convert copyhold tenure 
into common socage tenure, thus making 
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the different tenures uniform. The argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Mid Surrey (Mr. Grantham) was also 
in reality an argument for the Bill. One 
great obstacle in the way of land reform 
was that so much of it was held by copy- 
hold tenure. As Fellow of a College, he 
had had some experience in one case of 
the obstacles which copyhold tenure pre- 
sented to the development of land. His 
College possessed some property in the 
North of London, admirable as building 
land, but which, until the passing of the 
College and University Estates Act, it 
had been impossible to turn to a good 
account. As an illustration of how the 
copyhold system operated, he would 
mention that in the case of a certain 
manor, a person going over it could 
detect and separate by sight parts of 
the land which were enfranchised and 
those parts which were not enfranchised, 
merely by comparing the uses to which 
the land was put; so that enfranchise- 
ment was to be promoted on the ground 
of public benefit. The principle of the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth (Mr. Waugh) was that the course 
of enfranchisement hitherto had been 
too slow, and he wished to accelerate it, 
and to convert, as soon as possible, the 
whole of the copyhold land into the con- 
dition of common socage tenure. With 
that aim, he (Mr. Courtney) entirely 
agreed, sympathizing with him in the 
object he proposed. It might be a matter 
of consideration with the Committee 
whether the term fixed upon was not 
too short, and there were other matters 
which would require consideration—for 
example, under the 3rd clause difficul- 
ties might arise in the preparation of 
marriage settlements and wills, as it was 
proposed to abolish trusts in respect of 
the copyholds. He confessed he did not 
understand how that would work in the 
case of copyhold trust. He would also 
point out an apparent blot in the 20th 
clause, which saved to the lord of the 
manor compensation for fine even after 
enfranchisement was effected. If that 
was the meaning of the Bill, then un- 
doubtedly the mischief of copyhold was 
preserved even after enfranchisement 
was effected. Another difficulty might 
arise in regard to marriage settlements, 
and in respect to that the measure should 
be a little more elastic, so that as settle- 
ments were often drawn up in a hurry, 
conveyance might take place even after 
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the date of the marriage settlement. 
These, however, were only details, which 
might be amended in Committee; and 
he hoped his hon. Friend would fix a 
convenient day for that stage. He had 
great pleasure in accepting the Bill as 
an honest and fair proposal to accelerate 
enfranchisement, which it had been the 
aim of the Legislature to promote ever 
since the first Land Commission, and he 
should, therefore, support the second 
reading. 

Mr. GREGORY agreed with the object 
of the measure; but would call attention 
to the case of tenures other than, but 
similar to, copyholds, such as freeholds 
of manors held by heriots and quit 
rents, which also required to be dealt 
with. 

Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, that 
he did not wish to press for a division, 
and would, therefore, ask leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 1st June. 


PETTY SESSIONS CLERKS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bi11 41.] 
(Mr. Litton, Mr. James Richardson.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. LITTON, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, its ob- 
ject was to apply to the petty sessions 
elerks of Ireland the principle of pay- 
ment by salary, instead of their remune- 
ration being dependent on the amount 
of fees received by the Courts. That 
principle was adopted with regard to 
justices’ clerks in England in 1877, and 
petty sessions clerks in Ireland corre- 
sponded with justices’ clerks in England, 
being appointed under the Petty Sessions | 
Act. The Lord Lieutenant had power to | 
classify the petty sessions clerks in pro- | 
portion to the importance of the districts | 
in which they served. The salaries of | 
petty sessions clerks were provided out | 
of the fines and fees, and hon. Gentle- | 
men would thus see they were open to | 
the objection of fluctuation. At the 
end of every three years, the Registrar | 
of petty sessions allocated to each class | 
of clerks a certain proportion in advance 
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of the salary; or, if it should have to 
happened that the fees were not suffi- 
cient to cover the advance, a diminution 
was made. That was the objectionable 
part of the system, and could not be 
better illustrated than by the fact that 
Mr. Wingfield, the Registrar occupying 
an official position over the entire body, 
had written a circular to the petty sessions 
clerks of Ireland, in which he said it was 
evident that the amount of salary must 
depend on theamount of the fund arising 
from the productiveness or not of the 
petty sessions stamps; and in case of 
any diminution of fees, the salaries 
would have to be reduced in proportion. 
Mr. Wingfield added that the clerks 
would thus see that the amount of their 
salaries largely depended upon their own 
efforts toincrease the fines and encourage 
an increase of the litigious business of 
their Courts. He (Mr. Litton) was happy 
to be able to say that the petty sessions 
clerks in Ireland acknowledged the evil, 
and felt how objectionable the system 
was, inasmuch as it placed them in a 
false position. They were open to the 
suspicion, no doubt unjustly, of issuing 
two summonses instead of one in cases 
which were capable of being regarded 
as a double offence, although arising 
out of one transaction, for the purpose 
of increasing the amount of the common 
fund. In further confirmation of the 
evil arising from the present system, he 
would read an extract from a letter he had 
received from one of those gentlemen, 
whose name he could not give, but who 
put the case very fairly and strongly. 
The writer said— 

“T think it would be just, and an encourage- 
ment to hard working clerks who have been 
endeavouring for the last three years to increase 
the consumption of stamps, &c., in order that 
their salaries should be increased.” 


So the very reason why he asked the 
House to pass the Bill was the fact that 
it was assumed, under the present sys- 
tem, that the clerks worked hard to in- 
crease the fees and fines, and through 
them their stipends. He had said enough 
to show how objectionable the system 
worked in Ireland, and he had only to 
say that his Bill had received the ap- 
probation of all the petty sessions clerks 
in Ireland. Mr. Humphries, of Cork, 
President of the Society of Petty Ses- 
sional Clerks, and Mr. Atkinson, of 
Maryborough, the Secretary, were both 
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in favour of the Bill as represent- 
ing the clerks of the country, and they 
had come over here to show their in- 
terest in the passing of the Bill. They 
had suggested one or two Amend- 
ments with regard to superannuation, 
which he (Mr. Litton) would be very 
glad to propose for acceptance when the 
Bill got into Committee. With that 
exception, the Bill had been universally 
approved by all parties, and he under- 
stood Her Majesty’s Government was 
prepared to support the Bill in principle. 
There was only one objection to the 
Bill, and that was standing in the name 
of the hon. Member for Armagh (Mr. 
Beresford) ; but it did not seem directed 
against the principle of the measure. 
He had handed over the duty of making 
the objection to the hon. Member for 
Portarlington (Mr. Fitzpatrick). The 
principle of the objection was this—that 
in order to have a sufficient fund out of 
which to pay the salaries, it was proposed 
to take advantage of portion of the dog 
duty. That was a duty amounting to 
£30,000, and it was objected that cer- 
tain local authorities, to whom portion 
of the dog tax was allocated, might 
be deprived of the benefit of it towards 
the relief of local taxation. The Town 
Commissioners of Armagh made an ob- 
jection to the duty being so appropriated 
through their Representative; but it 
should be remembered that the Lord 
Lieutenant already had the power, 
under the Dog Licence Act, to take a 
portion of the tax for the payment of 
the petty sessional clerks, and hand 
over the balance to the local authority. 
There was, therefore, no substantial ob- 
jection to the Bill in principle, and he 
hoped the House would read it a second 
time. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Litton.) 


Mr. GIBSON said, he did not think 
it was desirable to interfere with the 
progress of a measure which was likely 
to improve the position of the petty ses- 
sions clerks in Ireland. He was aware 
the Town Commissioners of Armagh had 
some objection to the 2nd clause, on the 
ground that it interferred with fines 
which would otherwise go to them. 
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That, however, was a matter which could 
be dealt with in Committee. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that, on the part of the Government, he 
entirely agreed with the objects of the 
Bill. Nothing was more undesirable 
than to have the salary of any public 
official depending upon the contingencies 
of fees. Atone time, public officers were 
generally paid by fees; but it was found 
the system so interfered with the public 
interest that, almost in every instance, 
they had been commuted forsalaries; and 
there was no case in which it was more 
important that fixed salaries should be 
paid than in that of petty sessional 
clerks. As regarded the opposition 
made to the Bill, it would be time 
enough to deal with the Amendment 
to the 2nd clause when they got into 
Committee. On the question of super- 
annuation, it was, he thought, only pro- 
per, in the interests of the public, that 
some scheme of the kind should be pro- 
vided. Through the absence of such a 
fund at present the petty sessions clerks 
were obliged, in some cases, to continue 
in office when they were past work. 
For these and other reasons he would 
agree to the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BYRNE also supported the se- 
cond reading, considering that it afforded 
some measure of justice to the petty 
sessions clerks in Ireland. No portion 
of the remuneration of public officers 
should be derived from fees. He ven- 
tured to hope further that, in Committee, 
the Bill would be improved in one or 
two directions with regard to superan- 
nuation, so that those who had devoted 
their lives to this particular work should, 
when worn out, be rewarded for their 
services. 

Mr. CORRY was very glad to find 
that the Bill had received such a unani- 
mous approvai. He hoped that it would 
soon become law. 

Mr. FITZPATRICK thought that 
these officers ought to have their salaries 
fixed. A bad effect was produced by 
fluctuating remuneration, such as had 
existed, where these officials were paid 
by fees. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday 4th May. 
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SUMMARY JURISDICTION (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[Bi11 33.] 


(Mr. Litton, Mr. Errington, Mr. Broadhurst.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. LITTON, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, if the 
Government would agree to that course, 
he was satisfied the Bill should go toa 
Select Committee. The object of the 
measure was to extend to Ireland some 
very valuable provisions of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, passed in 1879 by the 
late Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Sir R. Assheton Cross). It 
was, in his (Mr. Litton’s) opinion, of 
the highest importance that the benefi- 
cial reforms introduced by the Act into 
the English system of Criminal Law 
should be extended to Ireland. The Bill, 
in fact, proposed to assimilate the law of 
the two countries; and there was no 
reason why these provisions, which were 
good for England, should not be good 
for Ireland. He had introduced no new 
matter in the Bill except a clause, which 
he believed would meet with general 
approval, with regard to the recovery of 
small debts, which would protect debtors 
from being liable to such heavy costs as 
they at present were. It was desirable 
to relieve the County Courts in Ireland 
of a certain amount of the business 
with regard to the recovery of small 
debts, by giving a small increase of 
jurisdiction to the Petty Sessions Courts. 
The jurisdiction, in case of debts, he 
proposed to extend from £2 to £5. 
The cost of proceeding at the County 
Courts was much more than at Petty 
Sessions. He had no doubt the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) would support the Bill, as he 
did the measure of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department in 
the late Government. The important 
features of that measure were that. it 
would enable fines to be reduced at the 
discretion of the magistrates; it would 
enable them to direct that fines should 
be paid by instalments; it would allow 
security to be given for penalties or 
fines ; it provided that there should be 
no costs against the accused in cases 
were the fines fell short of 5s.; it also 
provided that a magistrate might miti- 
gate or cancel the forfeiture of recogni- 
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zances; and included most important pro- 
visions with regard to juvenile offenders, 
similar to those which had worked so well 
in England. Under the Act, magistrates 
also had greater power of discharging 
accused persons than formerly. There 
was not the slightest doubt that all these 
beneficent provisions were quite as much 
needed for Ireland as for England, and 
he therefore hoped the Government 
would allow the second reading, in order 
that the Bill might be considered by a 
Select Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read « second 
time.’’—(dfr. Litton.) 


Mr. BRODRICK said, he needed only 
to listen to the speech delivered by the 
hon. Member for Tyrone (Mr. Litton) to 
know that the question was a very large 
and important one, and one which could 
not be adequately discussed in the time 
now left to the House; therefore, he 
should move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Brodrick.) 


Mr. HOPWOOD regretted the Motion 
for adjournment, because the Bill was 
founded on a distinct promise given by 
the late Government that the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act of 1879 should be ex- 
tended to Ireland. The measure, more- 
over, was drawn on the lines of that Bill 
drawn by the late Government, and thus 
assimilated the law of Ireland to that of 
England. Under those circumstances, 
he thought it was only right they should 
receive from the Government an expres- 
sion of the course they intended to take 
in reference to the matter. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
response to the appeal of the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Hopwood), said, he found it absolutely 
necessary to support the Motion for 
adjournment. He demurred to the ac- 
ceptance of the general principle that 
because an Act existed in England it 
should, therefore, be extended to Ire- 
land. He thought it was desirable that 
the matter, which was a portion of a 
large subject, should be postponed for 
further consideration. The Bill imported 
nearly the whole of the English Act into 
Ireland, but there were portions of that 
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Act which were not applicable to Ire- 
land, being utterly unworkable in that 
country ; while other portions of it were 
already existing in Ireland, and, there- 
fore, to enact those portions would be to 
do that which was absolutely unneces- 
sary. His right hon. and learned Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, he believed, contemplated 
some alteration in the law relating to 
juvenile offenders, and it would, there- 
fore, be wise to postpone any change in 
that branch of the law in Ireland until 
the publication of the plan. 

Mr. GIBSON hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyrone (Mr. Litton) would 
accede to the Motion for adjournment. 
Practically, the Irish people already en- 
joyed most of the benefits conferred in 
England by the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act. A provision in reference to small 
debts recoverable at Petty Sessions was 
introduced in the Act of 1877, and he 
would like the House, before making a 
further change, to consider how far that 
Act had induced the humbler classes in 
Ireland to have larger recourse to the 
Petty Sessional Courts. 

Mr. LITTON said, in the face of the 
feeling of the House, especially at the 
present hour, he kad no objection to the 
adjournment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Wednesday 11th 
May. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL.—[Bitx 30.] 
(Mr, EB. Stanhope, Mr. Albert Grey, Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. E, STANHOPE, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
he proposed to adopt the course lately 
recommended by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
namely, to go into Committee on the 
Bill pro formd, and to cut it into two 
parts. He might add that he had com- 
municated with the hon. Member for 
Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), who was 
ready to renew the discussion on the 
measure upon the Motion for going into 
Committee. He proposed to withdraw 
the 17th clause altogether, and he also 
intended to bring up a new clause as a 
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provision in the Bill for the abolition 
of the sale of next presentations. He 
hoped the House would consent to the 
second reading of the measure. The 
Bill, if read a second time, would be 
re-printed, and considerable time would 
elapse before the House would be asked 
to discuss its principles in Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. E. Stanhope.) 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH opposed the 
Motion. There had been no adequate 
discussion on the Bill, and at that hour 
(20 minutes to 6) it could not possibly 
be discussed. Besides, he did not see 
why the Bill should not be withdrawn 
and another one introduced in the 
ordinary manner. The Church was a 
branch of the Public Service of the 
country as well as the Army and Navy; 
and when abolition of purchase was re- 
solved on in the Army it was undertaken 
by the Government, and the Clerical Ser- 
vice of the State was equally deserving 
the care and protection of the Govern- 
ment as the Army and Navy. There- 
fore, he, for one, should regard the Go- 
vernment as failing in its duty in the 
most manifest manner if it were to leave 
this question in the hands of a private 
Member. The great objection to the 
Bill was that it merely touched the 
fringe of the question. 


And it being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


—20o-— 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Be- 


fore the House rises, I wish to ask a 
Question of the Government. It would 
be convenient if we could know whe- 
ther, supposing the Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill is introduced to-morrow, we shall 
be likely to have the Bill in our hands 
on Friday morning? It is understood 
that the House is to rise for the Holi 

days on Friday, and that the Govern- 
ment proposes that we should take the 
second reading of the measure on the 
very first day after the Holidays. I do 
not know how far that arrangement 
may be modified; but, at all events, we 





safeguard against any evasion of the 
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clearly ought to have the Bill in our 
hands as soon as possible. I hope, 
therefore, it may be found possible to 
circulate it on Friday, so that hon. 
Members may have it in their posses- 
sion before leaving London. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, that, as no Notice had been given 
of the Question, he could not give a 
positive answer. All he could say was 
that his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Government was most anxious 
that the Bill should be in the hands of 
Members on Friday morning. There 
might, however, be some delay in the 
printing of the measure. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked, 
whether it would not be possible to have 
the Bill in the Bill Office, so that they 
could obtain it there? He did not un- 
derstand why they should be always in 
the hands of the printers. They were 
the servants of the House, and the ex- 
cuse that they were obstacles to hon. 
Members getting the Bills ought not to 
be put forward. He saw no reason 
why, as it was understood, there would 
be no discussion on Thursday, the Bill 
should not be distributed to Members 
directly after the Prime Minister’s intro- 
ductory speech. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, he believed there were forms which 
rendered it impossible that Bills should 
be issued directly they were printed. 
Therefore, difficulties might arise, though 
he hardly anticipated any. The Go- 
vernment, however, would do the best 
they could in the matter. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: You 
might have it printed at Zhe Standard 
Office. 

. GIBSON said, that what his 
right hon. Friend had asked for was 
only reasonable. No unnecessary time 
should be allowed to elapse before the 
circulation of that important Bill, which, 
he assumed, was now in the hands of 
the printer or some printer. He would 
remind the Government that the Coer- 
cion Act got printed and issued before- 


hand. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


Sir Stafford Northcote 


{LORDS} 











The Transvaal. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 7th April, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bitus—First Reading— 
Inclosure Provisional Orders (Scotton and 
Ferry Common) * (64); Metropolitan Com- 
mons Supplemental * (65). 

Committee—Sea Fisheries (Clam and Bait Beds)* 
53). 

tien — Report — Third Reading — Army 
Discipline and Regulation (Annual) (61), 
and passed. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
MURDER OF CAPTAIN ELLIOTT, DR. 
BARBER, AND OTHERS. 

QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv BRABOURNE said, he wished 
to ask the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies a Question, of 
which he had given him private Notice. 
He was very anxious to know, before 
the House rose for the Holidays, Whe- 
ther his noble Friend had received any 
further details with respect to what he 
must once more call the massacre of a 
detachment of the 94th Regiment, in 
South Africa, than had been presented 
to Parliament; and, also, what the 
powers of the Royal Commission were 
on this question? He could not under- 
stand how any Ministry could have made 
peace with the enemy without insisting 
upon, in the first place, inquiry being 
made into the full circumstances of the 
slaughter of that detachment, and the 
infliction of condign punishment upon 
those who had directed the massacre. 
He had seen statements made that the 
amnesty would include the Leaders of 
the Boers. Now, he wished to know, 
Whether the Commander of the Boers 
was to escape, supposing the inquiry 
proved that the assault upon the 94th 
partook of the character which he had 
attributed to it, and was directed by him? 
Would the Royal Commission have 
power to inquire into the circumstances 
of the conflict; and, if it was proved to 
have been beyond the usages of civilized 
warfare, would steps be taken to bring 
the authors of it to justice ? 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY, in reply, 
said, the Royal Commissioners had re- 
ceived instructions to make every effort to 
bring to justice the persons guilty of 
the murder of Captain Elliott and Dr. 
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Barber, and also any other persons who 
had been guilty of similar crimes. As 
to the affair of Brunker’s Spruit, the 
alleged massacre of the detachment of 
the 94th Regiment, he had oniy to re- 
peat the answer which he had already 
given several times in their Lordships’ 
House—namely, that, as far as he was 
informed, it was covered by the amnesty. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
(ANNUAL) BILL.—(No. 61.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Tue Eart or MORLEY, in moving 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee, after briefly explaining the pro- 
visions of the Bill, said, that the Govern- 
ment were doing everything they could 
to encourage a better class of citizens to 
enter the Army, and, besides giving ad- 
ditional inducements for that purpose, 
they were doing away with anything 
that deterred people from enlisting. He 
hoped their efforts would be successful, 
and that notwithstanding the abolition 
of corporal punishment, against which 
there was the strongest feeling in the 
country, the discipline of the Army 
would be maintained as heretofore. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” —( Zhe Earl 
of Morley.) 


Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
very much regretted the abolition of 
corporal punishment, as essential to the 
maintenance of discipline, the absence 
of which rendered an army an armed 
rabble, and could not help thinking 
that most puerile reasons had been 
given for taking this step. As to the 
frequency of its infliction, there was 
very great misapprehension existing. 
The fact was, it was seldom inflicted— 
so much so, that he might mention that 
during the eight years he had com- 
manded a regiment there had been only 
three cases of corporal punishment; but 
its existence as a punishment was abso- 
lutely necessary for the protection of the 
good men in the Army. The new punish- 
ments, on the contrary, provided by the 
Bill as it was originally framed, were 
far more degrading than flogging. To 
increase the popularity of the Army, the 
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allowances for both officers and men 
ought to be increased in favour of the 
innkeepers. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD expressed his 
dissent from the reasons given by the 
Government for the abolition of the 
deterrent punishment of flogging. Al- 
though he considered that the late Se- 
erctary of State for War had made a 
serious mistake in giving way with 
regard to corporal punishment, he could 
not admit that by limiting that punish- 
ment to offences punishable by death, 
he had, as the noble Earl the Under Se- 
eretary of State for War declared, vir- 
tually done away with it altogether. 
He would read out the list of offences 
punishable by death, and noble Lords 
would see that it contained almost every 
offence which on active service in the 
field required to be dealt with by some 
deterrent punishment. The list was as 
follows :—Leaving his commanding offi- 
cer to go in search of plunder; without 
orders, leaving his guard or post; forcing 
or striking a sentry ; impeding the provost 
marshal; doing violence to inhabitants 
of countries in which he is serving; 
breaking into a house in search of 
plunder; being a sentinel, sleeping or 
drunk on his post, or leaving his post 
before being relieved; striking or offer- 
ing violence to a superior officer, being 
in the execution of his office; disobeying, 
in such manner as to show a wilful de- 
fiance of authority, any lawful command 
given personally by his superior officer 
in the execution of his office. In the 
face of such a list as he had just 
read out, it would be absurd to con- 
tend that by limiting corporal punish- 
ment to such offences its death - knell 
had been sounded. Another argument 
used for the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment was that it would induce a better 
class of men to enter the Army. He 
quite recognized the force of that argu- 
ment, and he was willing to admit that 
the class of recruit had already much 
improved. But the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment would not prevent the 
bad characters from entering the Army, 
and it was for them that the punishment 
was usually required, in order to pre- 
vent them from setting a bad example 
to the well conducted. He failed to see 
in the Amendments on that Bill any 
indication that an equally deterrent 
punishment would be substituted for 
that which was about to be abolished, 
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and he did not believe that any could 
be devised. The effect of the abolition 
of corporal punishment would, there- 
fore, really be to substitute for the mild 
punishment of 25 lashes the awful 
penalty of death. The Preamble of the 
Bill showed clearly the value attached to 
the maintenance of discipline; and he 
was under the impression quite recently 
that every member of the Profession to 
which he belonged fully recognized that 
the secret of success in war depended 
almost entirely upon the discipline of the 
troops. That idea, however, had been 
deliberately challenged by one who, 
rightly or wrongly, was credited with con- 
siderable influence in the council cham- 
ber of the Secretary of State for War. 
In the article which had lately appeared 
in The Nineteenth Century, entitled ‘‘ Long 
and Short Service,” appeared the follow- 
ing passages :— 


Army Discipline and 


“ There is a great deal of talk of the good old 
times, of their glories, and of the imagined mag- 
nificence of our soldiers then; of their splendid 
physical appearance, and ’’— 

He would ask their Lordships to notice 
the following words :— 

“‘ of their high moral qualities of discipline, &c. 
tee aS In those days, as at present, splendid 
success was only secured when really able and 
scientific generals commanded in the field. . . . 
It should never be forgotten that our Army that 
won Waterloo was pronounced by its Commander 
to he the worst he had ever commanded ; whilst I 
think it will be freely admitted by the student 
of military history that the physique and dis- 
cipline of the little Armies, which are now only 
remembered by reason of the misfortunes and 
calamities that overtook them, were often of the 
very highest order.” 


If these views were carried out to their 
logical sequence, it followed that so long 
as a competent General was at the head of 
our Army, the troops might be inferior in 
physique, in drill, and in discipline—no 
matter, success to our arms must be the 
result. Did Wellington attach but little 
importance to discipline? Did he rely 
solely upon his own character and mili- 
tary attainments? Let their Lordships 
look back to his speeches, look back to his 
writings, and he (Lord Chelmsford) ven- 
tured to affirm that no great Commander 
had ever more fully recognized the abso- 
lute necessity of maintaining in our Army 
the strictest discipline that it was possible 
to enforce. Waterloo was won, not by 
the ability of the Commander, but by the 
discipline which was then ingrained in 
our military system, and which enabled 


Lord Chelmsford 
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our troops to bear, without flinching, 
‘‘the long and hard pounding,” to use 
the Duke’s own words, which they were 
exposed to on that memorable day, and 
thus enabled the Duke, at the right mo- 
ment, to make that counter attack which 
decided the fate of the day. He trusted 
that in any changes which were made in 
the Army Discipline Act, full considera- 
tion would be given to the effect which 
such changes would have upon the dis- 
cipline of the Army. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
did not wish to criticize the scheme of 
Army re-organization, exceptupon one or 
two points touching upon discipline. He 
was of opinion that the Army organiza- 
tion at the present time was most ineffi- 
cient, as the men were so frequently 
moved from one battalion to another 
that all moral control and superintend- 
ence were lost sight of. Therefore, it 
-was all the more necessary that the rules 
of discipline should not be too much re- 
laxed. The Army Discipline Act, with 
its amending Act of this year, was al- 
ready more confused than the former 
Mutiny Act and Articles of War. He 
was also of opinion that the territorial 
naming of regiments, as provided by the 
new regulations, would in some cases 
lead to rather ludicrous results. The 
sudden transformation of four rifle Mi- 
litia regiments into Infantry with red 
clothing, of counties with which he was 
connected in Ireland, was most vexa- 
tious, and would entail considerable ex- 
pense to the public. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he was of opinion that some of the points 
raised by noble Lords could be best 
dealt with when the House went into 
Committee on the Bill. Whatever de- 
fects there might be in the organization, 
he had the opinion of a very high autho- 
rity that there was no defect in the 
soldier. He thought his noble and gal- 
lant Friend (Lord Chelmsford) entirely 
misapprehended the views put forward 
by Sir Garnet Wolseley in the article 
from his pen which had appeared in Zhe 
Nineteenth Century. As to the abolition 
of flogging, he (the Earl of Northbrook) 
did not, on that account, entertain any 
apprehensions regarding the future of 
our Army. He hoped their Lordships 
would go into Committee on the Bill. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN held, on the 
contrary, that those apprehensions were 
well-founded, and that to expect to 
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maintain discipline in the Army without 
the punishment of flogging was a vain 
hope and a miserable delusion. He 
thought corporal punishment was a ter- 
ror to bad soldiers and the hope of good 
soldiers; and he was sorry to register 
his opinion that its abolition was a mea- 
sure neither conducive to the future suc- 
cess of Her Majesty’s arms nor to the 
safety and honour of the inhabitants of 
the country. 

Tae Duxe or CAMBRIDGE said, 
that as to punishment in the Army, 
however much it might be condemned, 
they could not do without it; but in re- 
gard to flogging, he had seen for some 
time that the feeling in the country was 
very strong against it, and there could 
be no doubt that it was one of those 
unpleasant questions which arose from 
time to time. But there was no doubt, 
also, that it must be faced and decided; 
and as the feeling against it was so 
strong that it was impossible to main- 
tain it as a means of discipline in the 
Army, the practical question for consi- 
deration was this—what was to be sub- 
stituted in lieu of it, now that its aboli- 
tion was an established fact? Young 
soldiers required to be more closely 
looked after than older ones; and, there- 
fore, they must be rather stringent in 
regard to discipline. Without wishing 
to defend corporal punishment, he might 
say that it had this advantage—that it 
enabled the commanding officer in the 
field to deal very summarily with crimes 
committed in the field by bad and dis- 
solute characters, where the difficulty 
was to punish men in any other way. 
And as there would be always bad cha- 
racters in the Army, he did not see how 
that punishment was to be replaced, 
seeing that the discipline with regard to 
them should be of a strict character. 
He did not believe that any man was 
deterred from entering the Army by the 
fear of corporal punishment; but, as he 
had said, it was useless to deny that 
there was a strong public feeling against 
the use of the lash; and, that being so, 
he was of opinion that the best thing 
their Lordships could do was to accept 
the situation, and address themselves to 
the question of providing as effectual a 
substitute as could be found. With re- 
gard to leaving the matter to be dealt 
with at the discretion of the general 
officer, it must be remembered that the 
general officer might thereby be placed 
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in a false position, and exposed to some- 
thing more than grievous censure in the 
event of his inflicting the punishment 
he might think necessary, but which 
might turn out to be illegal; and it was 
essential that something should be done 
to protect him against the consequences 
in such an event. He understood that 
the point was still under the considera- 
tion of the Secretary of State for War. 
In conclusion, he felt bound to maintain 
that there had been no falling off in the 
morale and good conduct of the British 
Army. 

Motion agreed to: House in Committee 
accordingly. 


Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Summary punishment). 

Lorp DENMAN, having regard to 
the lightness of the punishment of the 
lash, only 25 strokes being now per- 
mitted, suggested that they should not 
omit the word “flogging.” He, there- 
fore, moved to omit the words “ other 
than.” 

Moved, in page 3, line 26, to leave 
out (‘‘ other than’’), and insert (‘‘ of ”’); 
and after (‘‘flogging’’), insert (‘‘or such 
other punishment.’’)— (Zhe Lord Den- 
man.) 


Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, that 
though he did not intend to oppose the 
passing of the clause in its present 
shape, he desired to point out the fact 
that the substitutes for flogging origin- 
ally provided in the Bill having been with- 
drawn, showed the difficulty of provid- 
ing a substitute for it; and the clause as 
it stood threw on generals in command 
the inviduous task which the illustrious 
Duke said ought not to be imposed on 
them. They would virtually have no 
alternative but to order the punishment 
of death. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY hoped that, 
under the conditions the Bill was pre- 
sented to the House, the noble Lord 
(Lord Denman) would not press his 
Amendment, as the Government could 
not accept it. The rules that would be 
proposed would be amply sufficient to 
maintain the discipline of the Army 
without flogging. 

Viscount BURY said, it was pro- 
posed simply to abolish flogging with- 
out substituting anything whatever. 
They had not even an undertaking that 
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provided. He would ask the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Morley) to tell the House 
what would be done in the interval 
until a substitute was provided, and 
how the attention of Parliament would 
be brought to the matter. 

Tue Kart or MORLEY said, that it 
was provided in Clause 7 that the rules 
should be laid before Parliament. In 
the interval the summary punishment 
inflicted would be of the character of 
personal restraint or hard labour, but 
not such as to cause injury to life or 
limb. It was a mistake to suppose that 
the punishment of death was abolished 
in the Army for military offences which 
were considered worthy of that punish- 
ment. 

Lorp STRATHNAIRN said, that 
hitherto we had an essential guarautee 
for discipline ; but now we were to have 
nothing in its place. He never heard 
of a more extraordinary policy. He had 
grave doubts as to the effect of the abo- 
lition of flogging in India, and espe- 
cially as to the working of the system 
of restraint in the case of mutiny. In 
that case, what would be the position of 
the commanding officer? If he were to 
put the offenders into prison, or to hard 
labour, he would have half the Army 
guarding the other half. A command- 
ing officer in the field, with men under 
him who had entered the Army because 
they preferred a life of adventure and of 
action to any other life, would, even for 
the protection of the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants of the country, find the power of 
inflicting summary punishment abso- 
lutely necessary. He denied that the 
morale of the Army had improved to 
the extent as was believed in certain 
quarters. 


In answer to Lord ELLensoroven, 


Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that 
the Act would not come into operation 
out of the United Kingdom in Europe, 
the West Indies, and America, until the 
31st of July, and elsewhere not until the 
8lst of December, and between that 
time and the present, he trusted rules 
would be adopted. 

Tae Eart or GALLOWAY pointed 
out that there was no obligation on the 
Secretary of State for War to make any 
rules at all. The reason why the rules 
were not framed was that it was quite 
impossible to frame any as a substitute 
for the rule abolished. 


Viscount Bury 


{LORDS} 
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Lorp DENMAN said, he had asked 
a man, of whom he had the highest 
opinion, whether the existence of corporal 
punishment in the Army would deter 
him from enlisting, and he answered 
that it would not. He had asked an- 
other man, whom he respected, his opi- 
nion. He had been nine years in the 
Army, and a non-commissioned officor 
for all the time except three months; so 
his opinion against the lash did not 
carry much weight, as for eight years 
and nine months he had been in no 
danger of suffering from it. This was 
not an Army Discipline Bill, but an 
Army Relaxation of Discipline Bill. The 
safeguard of flogging, which, perhaps, 
might never have been called into ac- 
tion, ought to be retained, at least, until 
the new rules were approved. It was 
like the abolishing of turnpikes before 
any substitute was found, and abolishing 
Chiefships without arranging as to their 
patronage, which required an Act of 
Parliament on the subject. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Summary court martial). 

Lorp CHELMSFORD called attention 
to the changes that it was proposed to 
make in this species of court martial. 
The provision virtually gave to two sub- 
alterns and a field officer the power of 
life and death over the soldier. Accord- 
ing to his reading of the Bill, any offence 
might be tried by this description of 
court martial, and, without appeal to a 
higher authority, a sentence of death 
could be carried out at once under the 
orders of an officer, who might be the 
convening officer, the president of the 
court martial, and the confirming officer. 
Perhaps the power of officers thus given 
in the field would not be excessive, 
especially now that corporal punish- 
ment was to be abolished; but the 
clause demanded further consideration 
than was permitted by the circumstances 
in which the Bill came before the 
House. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY thought that 
the noble and gallant Lord (Lord Chelms- 
ford) had somewhat overrated the impor- 
tance of the clause. With the exception 
of one or two rules, the restrictions on 
the action of general field courts martial 
applied to the summary courts martial. 
A summary court martial would only 
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have the jurisdiction of the provost 
marshal. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 6 agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Rules made in pursuance of 
this Act to be laid before Parliament). 

Viscount BURY hoped the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Morley) would give 
some assurance to the House that the 
rules to be prepared by the Secretary of 
State for War, prescribing the punish- 
ment in lieu of flogging, would be laid 
on the Table of the House. It was very 
important that some limit of time should 
be fixed. If the assurance was not given, 
he would move that the rules be laid on 
the Table within two months after the 
passing of the Act. 

Tur Eart or MORLEY said, he could 
not give a definite assurance; but he 
knew that the Secretary of State for 
War was anxious to frame the rules as 
soon as possible. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY thought 
it necessary to press the point, consider- 
ing the early date at which the Act was 
to come into force. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE pointed 
out that a longer period than two months 
was necessary, as communications would 
have to be sent to officers abroad in order 
to ascertain their opinion as to the best 
substitutes for corporal punishment. It 
would be a great misfortune to press the 
Secretary of State for War to submit 
the rules before any particular date. 
The House might be sure that the rules 
would be laid on the Table as soon as 
possible, and he believed that the Sec- 
retary of State for War was anxious 
to produce them without unnecessary 
delay. 

Eart STANHOPE asked, if they 
would not be laid on the Table in the 
course of the Session? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he could 
add nothing to what he had said. 

Ture Kart or GALLOWAY said, with 
all respect to the illustrious Duke, he 
could not see that there was anything 
unreasonable in what was asked. The 
Act would last only for 12 months, and 
that there would then probably be another 
Amendment Act. The new rules ought, 
at any rate, to be framed before the Act 
came into operation. He begged, there- 
fore, to move an Amendment providing 
that the new rules should be laid before 
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Parliament on or before the 31st day of 
July next. 


Moved, in page 5, line 12, to leave 
out all after (‘as soon”) to end of 
clause, and insert (‘‘on or before the 
thirty-first day of July next’’).—(The 
Earl of Galloway.) 


Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE hoped 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Galloway) 
would not press his Amendment. He 
could assure him that, so far as the 
authorities were concerned, there would 
be no unnecessary delay in the matter ; 
but it was necessary to obtain informa- 
tion from different foreign countries 
which, in all probability, it would be 
impossible to procure before the end of 
July. If possible, the new rules would 
be laid on the Table within the time 
named. 

Viscount BURY said, if that was the 
case, their Lordships were asked to be 
content with an Act of Parliament in 
which an important hiatus could not be 
filled up. After the statement of the 
illustrious Duke, he could not but cor- 
dially agree to the Amendment being 
withdrawn, and would recommend his 
noble Friend who moved it to be con- 
tent with the statement that there would 
be no undue delay in the matter after 
the necessary information had been ob- 
tained, and that the new rules would, if 
possible, be laid on the Table before the 
Ist of July. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported without amendment : 
Then Standing Order No. XXXV. con- 
sidered (according to order), and dis- 
pensed with: Bill read 3*, and passed. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
LORD ORANMORE AND BROWNE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ORANMORE any BROWNE 
rose to call attention to the conduct of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) in not communicating with 
him relative to a Question which had 
been asked in “‘ another place” attack- 
ing his conduct as a landlord. The 
Question was, whether it was true that 
in a case of process-serving which had 
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lately occurred on the property of Lord 
Oranmore and Browne, the process- 
server, on arriving at the house, found 
the man dead, and then placed the 
notice on the man’s dead body? Now, 
even if a process-server had acted in 
that way, he was a public officer not 
under his (Lord Oranmore and Browne’s) 
control, and he could not be held respon- 
sible for what he had done. But the 
real facts of the case were that the poor 
man referred to, who had been ill for a 
number of years, owed him two and 
a-half years’ rent in November, and that 
he had not served him with a process at 
all, so that the whole thing was devoid 
of foundation. Having sent a letter 
to the Chief Secretary explaining the 
matter, he had thought it would have 
been only courteous in the right hon. 
Gentleman in answering the Question to 
have read that letter to the House; but 
that had not been done, and that was 
what he chiefly complained of, seeing 
the matter was one which seriously re- 
flected on his character. He had since 
telegraphed to the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the subject, and he had received a 
curt reply from him which, in the cir- 
cumstances, he thought was extremely 
uncivil. He thought this matter re- 
quired some explanation from the noble 
Earl opposite. 

Eart SPENCER disclaimed, on the 
part of his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), any intention of being uncivil 
towards the noble Lord. The facts of 
the case were simply these. The Ques- 
tion which was put upon the Paper did 
not mentionjthe name of the noble Lord; 
and his right hon. Friend, having made 
inquiries in Ireland, apparantly before 
receiving the noble Lord’s letter, gave 
his answer upon the official information 
so obtained, which entirely disproved 
any charge against the noble Lord in 
regard to serving a process on a man 
who was lying dead. Under the circum- 
stances, his right hon. Friend did not 
think it necessary to connect the noble 
Lord’s name with the subject, and wrote 
to the noble Lord to that effect. There 
was, surely, in that proceeding, no breach 
of the usual courtesies of political life. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
said, he still thought the conduct of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland in the matter had been 
grossly unfair and unjust towards him. 


Lord Oranmore and Browne 


{LORDS} 
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TUNIS—THE ENFIDA CASE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Eart DE LA WARR, in rising to 
ask, Whether the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government has been drawn to 
the Protocol of the 18th of June 1867, 
establishing the jurisdiction of the local 
courts in the Regency of Tunis in cases 
relating to real property; and whether 
any information can be given relative 
to the alleged raids on the Tunisian 
Frontiers? said, so much uneasiness 
existed with regard to it, that he was 
quite sure noble Lords opposite would 
excuse him if he asked for such informa- 
tion upon it as it was convenient to give. 
From the previous answers of his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs (Earl Granville), he was 
led to believe that the matter would be 
settled in a satisfactory manner by the 
usual Courts of Law. Both the French 
and English Governments, he under- 
stood, agreed that it was a matter in 
which political influence ought not to be 
used ; and, further, the noble Earl stated 
on the 8th of February last— 

“At the end of last week the French Go- 
vernment informed me that they had sent 
orders to their Representative at Tunis not to 
intervene.” —[3 Hansard, cclviii. 330. ] 

This assurance produced a very salutary 
effect, not only in this country, but also 
at Tunis, as he was informed. But, on 
arecent occasion, a further statement 
was made by his noble Friend to the 
effect that the question was under the 
consideration of the Law Officers of the 
Crown. Now, it was not easy to under- 
stand where the difficulty of the ques- 
tion lay. The Regency of Tunis was an 
integral part of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Bey received investiture from the 
Sultan. He had given contingents and 
money in time of war, and the general 
law of the Ottoman Empire prevailed 
throughout the country. As regarded 
this case, it seemed to have been spe- 
cially provided for by the Convention 
of 1863 and the Protocol of 1867. In 
Article IV. of the Convention between 
the Governments of Great Britain and 
Tunis, in 1863, it was provided that all 
cases of litigation respecting immovable 
property and relating to the ownership 
or occupation of houses or lands between 
a British and a Tunisian subject, should 
be referred for adjudication to the com- 
petent legal tribunals. Then, if any 
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doubt existed whether this was appli- 
cable to the case, when both parties were 
foreigners, the Protocol of the 18th 
June, 1867, Article II., cleared up the 
doubt, by saying such persons—that was, 
owners of real property— 

“ Are directly amenable to the Ottoman Civil 
Courts in regard to all questions relative to 
landed property and to all real actions, both as 
plaintiffs and as defendants, even when both 
parties are foreign subjects, the whole on the 
same footing, under the same conditions, and in 
the same forms as Ottoman proprietors, and 
without the power of availing themselves in 
such matters of their personal nationality.” 
Now, he thought it would be difficult to 
have anything more decisive than that 
with reference to the Enfida case. Both 
parties were foreign subjects ; but under 
this law they were made directly amen- 
able to the Ottoman Civil Courts, and 
without the power of availing themselves 
of their personal nationality. All that 
was asked was that the case should be 
decided in the usual Ottoman Courts, 
and not,in any way, made a political 
question. There was a further matter 
upon which he trusted to receive infor- 
mation. Well authenticated statements 
had been made relative to the concen- 
tration of French troops on the frontiers 
of Tunis and Algeria. The avowed ob- 
ject was alleged to be to put a stop to 
the lawless acts of some Tribes in the 
forest and mountainous districts lying 
between Tunis and Algeria. The Go- 
vernment was probably aware that other 
motives had been assigned for this 
movement of French troops, and that it 
had created considerable alarm. Refer- 
ences had been made in various ways 
and in various places to the action of the 
Government of this country with regard 
to Tunis, and he could not but think 
that it would be most desirable that in- 
formation should be given relative to the 
future course of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Not only in this country, but 
elsewhere, the same feeling existed. In 
Italy, not a little alarm had been caused 
by events which had been regarded as 
menaces of the independence of Tunis. 
Friendly relations had long been main- 
tained between the Sovereign of Tunis 
and this country, and it was to be hoped 
that they might continue. Not less had 
kindly feelings been shown by the Bey, 
both by words and actions, towards the 
Government of France. But the ques- 
tion was not confined to this or that 
country ; it was a great European ques- 
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tion. The geographical position of Tunis 
and its possession of the harbour of 
Bizerta, which might be converted pro- 
bably into one of the finest naval sta- 
tions in the world, were, among others, 
considerations which rendered it highly 
important that the independence of the 
Bey of Tunis should be secured in all 
matters which did not concern the sove- 
reign rights of the Sultan. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that since the question of Tunis 
was last before the House its aspect, in 
a certain sense, had rather improved, on 
account of the assurances said to have 
been given by the French Government. 
It now appeared to have been one of 
French subjects rather than of the 
French Government. Nevertheless, there 
was still danger from the action of the 
French in Tunis and Algeria. He had 
little doubt that the French Government 
was in ignorance with regard to the 
proceedings of M. Roustan, the French 
Consul General, and of his coadjutor, 
the Tunisian Consul, in Algeria, who 
was alsoa Frenchman. These persons 
had much exaggerated the importance 
of the disturbance caused on the Fron- 
tier of the Khoumis Tribe. It was, how- 
ever, an important question, as there 
were 10,000 English subjects profitably 
engaged in trade in the country, and all 
the communications between the country 
and Europe came through the French. 
A year ago the Bey sent 3,000 men to 
keep order amongst them, and he suc- 
ceeded, though at that time the French 
only sent 200 men to co-operate with the 
Tunisian trocps. The Bey of Tunis only 
learnt from England about the recent 
disturbance of the Khoumis. It was 
now announced that the French intended 
to cross the Frontier on Sunday next, 
instead of leaving it to the Bey of Tunis 
to reduce the Khoumis to order. If the 
French troopsshould,unfortunately, cross 
the Frontier, what was now a small 
affair might become much larger, and 
precipitate matters beyond recall; for 
then the Arabs and inhabitants of the 
plains, seeing Tunis invaded, would not 
be able to refrain from flocking to the 
defence of their country. The French 
troops would then be unable to avoid 
operations much more extensive than 
those contemplated at Paris with regard 
to the Berber Tribe, the Khoumis, and 
if they went beyond the mountains occu- 
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the French in Tunis and Algeria on 
their own Government would be such 
as it would be most difficult then to 
satisfy. The telegraphic communica- 
tions were entirely in the hands of the 
French, so that between Fridays and 
Tuesdays, when the Italian steamers 
sailed, Tunis was cut off from communi- 
cation with Europe. He trusted that 
Her Majesty’s Government would re- 
monstrate, while there was yet time, 
with the French Government, and pre- 
vent all the bloodshed and misery of an 
invasion of an orderly and well-governed 
country. 

Tue Kart or KIMBERLEY: I am 
sorry to say my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Earl 
Granville) is unable to be in his place 
this evening, and he has asked me to 
reply to the noble Earl’s Question. I 
will confine myself to giving an an- 
swer to the Question of which he has 
given Notice. There is no Protocol 
of the 18th of June, 1867. There was a 
Turkish law of that date which had the 
object referred to, and which was con- 
firmed by a Protocol of July, 1868. 
That, with the other Papers, is in the 
hands of the Law Officers, who have the 
whole case before them. With regard 
to the alleged raid on the Tunisian 
Frontiers, I have to inform the House 
that the Foreign Office has not obtained 
any Official information on the subject. 

Eart DE LA WARR said, he be- 
lieved there was a document such as he 
had described signed at Constantinople. 

Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
could only repeat the information which 
had been given to him. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
PEACE NEGOTIATIONS—PROTECTION 
TO LOYAL SUBJECTS. 

QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount BURY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether he 
will lay on the Table copies or extracts 
of the Instructions given to the Royal 
Commissioners in the Transvaal regard- 
ing the protection of the rights and pro- 
perty of loyal English and Boers in the 
Transvaal, especially in the case of those 
who, after the proclamation of annexa- 
tion, and the subsequent declaration of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley that the annexa- 
tion was irrevocable, purchased land in 
the Transvaal; whether the Standard 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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Bank of South Africa has applied for 
protection to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and, if so, what reply was returned ; 
whether in the interval between the 
surrender of sovereignty on the part 
of Her Majesty and assumption of the 
rights of suzerainty only, the English 
Courts will continue in operation, and, 
if not, whether the Judges have been 
recalled, and what provisions have been 
made for the administration of justice ? 
The noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies had already said that 
he did not consider Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could be called upon to in- 
demnify those persons who purchased 
property in the Transvaal on the faith 
of British annexation ; but such a policy 
as that statement indicated might lead 
to civil war, if means were not found to 
protect those rights. He thought that 
the Commission might, with advantage, 
be desired to ascertain the real feeling 
in the Transvaal on the subject of the 
annexation. He believed that, if not 
an actual majority, a considerable mino- 
rity of the White population would be 
found to be in favour of it. What he 
desired to know was, Whether the Royal 
Commissioners had been instructed to 
inquire what was the opinion of the 
White population of the Transvaal at 
that moment with regard to the con- 
tinuance of British rule? His noble 
Friend opposite (the Earl of Kimberley) 
might believe that Messrs. Kruger and 
Joubert represented the real feeling of 
the Boers; but he (Viscount Bury) and 
many others thought otherwise. In fact, 
he believed that the action of the gentle- 
men he had named would ultimately be 
disavowed. Turning to another point, 
he again urged the Government to press 
upon the attention of the Commissioners 
the outrages perpetrated upon the 94th 
Regiment. The part of his Question 
relating to the administration of jus- 
tice referred to an extremely important 
matter. At present, justice was ad- 
ministered in the Transvaal by two 
British Judges. The COommissioners 
could not make their final Report, and 
decide what ought to be the ultimate 
form of government in the Transvaal, 
before the lapse of several months. 
Would the English Courts sit in the 
interval, and would Her Majesty’s writs 
continue to run in the country? If not, 
what steps would be taken for the ad- 
ministration of justice during the months 
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that must pass before the publication of 
the Commissioners’ final Report ? 

Tse Eart or KIMBERLEY, in reply, 
said, the answer to the first part of the 
Question, whether he could lay on the 
Table of the House Copies of the In- 
structions to the Royal Commissioners, 
must be that it would be very incon- 
venient and prejudicial to the Public 
Service to produce those Instructions at 
the present moment, seeing that they 
were at present on the way. With 
reference to the point on which his 
noble Friend was naturally desirous of 
obtaining information, he had to state 
that Instructions had been given to the 
Commissioners to make full provision 
for those who during the recent dis- 
turbances had remained loyal to the 
Queen, whether of British or Dutch 
origin. Then, as to the last part of the 
Question, he apprehended that the 
Courts of Justice would remain open 
during the interval between the present 
time and the final settlement, subject to 
the agreement made by Sir Evelyn Wood 
that no civil action should be taken 
in reference to the war. The other 
Questions, in reference to the adminis- 
tration of the Transvaal during the time 
that must elapse between now and the 
final settlement, had been referred to 
the Commissioners for their considera- 
tion and report. 


In answer to Lord Branourne, 

THe Ears or KIMBERLEY said, he 
had that day laid on the Table of the 
House Papers which would be distri- 
buted before the re-assembly of the 
House after the Easter Recess. 


PRIVATE AND PROVISIONAL ORDER CON- 
FIRMATION BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders Nos. 92. and 
93. be suspended ; and that the time for deposit. 
ing petitions praying to be heard against Privat, 
and Provisional Order Confirmation Bills, which 
would otherwise expire during the adjournment 
of the House at Easter, be extended to the first 
day on which the House shall sit after the 
recess. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Four o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 7th April, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—Setect Commirrese—Turnpike 
Acts Continuance Act, 1880-81, nominated. 
Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 

Resolutions [April 4] reported. 

Pusiic Birits — Leave — Bankruptcy, debate 
adjourned, 

Ordered — First Reading—Land Law (Ireland) 
[{135]; Customs and Inland Revenue [136]. 
Second Reading — Church Patronage [30], de- 

bate further adjourned. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Rivers Conservancy and Floods Prevention 
{120}. 

Committee—Married Women’s Property (Scot- 
land) (re-comm.)* [128]—r.r.; Agricultural 
Tenants’ Compensation [10], debate ad- 
Journed, 

Committee—Report—Tramways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment (re-comm.) [102]. 

Third Reading—Inclosure Provisional Orders 
(Wibsey Slack and Low Moor Commons) * 
[114], and passed. 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 
—oQo— 
THE SUEZ CANAL COMPANY—THE 
BRITISH SHARES. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS gave 
Notice that he would ask the Prime 
Minister on Friday, April 8, Whether 
he still adheres to the opinion expressed 
by him in his speech at Glasgow on De- 
cember 6, 1879, that the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares was a ‘ delusion” 
and a ‘financial operation of a ridicu- 
lous description ;” and, whether, seeing 
that the present value of the Suez Canal 
shares is officially stated to be £8,826,000, 
he proposes to take steps for realizing 
by their sale the accrued profit of 
£4,826,000? 


QUESTIONS. 


—oQgo 
IRELAND—THE IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many resignations have been 
received from members of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary and Metropolitan 
Police Force, Dublin, during the six 
months ending March 31st; and, whe- 
ther it is true that the men joining these 
bodies at present compare unfavourably 
in point of physique, height, &c. with 
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the class of men by which the force was 
previously recruited ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
received a report by which it appears 
that the number of resignations in the 
Constabulary in the period named was 
113. But it must be borne in mind that 
there was a larger number of recruits 
than usual, and the number of registered 
candidates is still greatly in excess of 
the demand. In the same period there 
were only seven resignations in the Me- 
tropolitan Police Force; and in the past 
year the applications for admission were 
most numerous. As to the physique and 
height of the men the hon. Member is 
misinformed ; if anything, the men are 
of finer physique than formerly. 


PORTUGAL—THE LORENZO MARQUES 
TREATY. 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If it is the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to present 
any Papers relating to the Lorenzo 
Marquez Treaty? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the Correspondence is very voluminous; 
but it is intended to lay on the Table a 
selection with as little delay as possible. 


CROWN LANDS ACT, 1866—THE FORE- 
SHORE AT SHOEBURYNESS. 
Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true that, in consequence of a dispute 
which has arisen as to the rights of the 
Crown to a portion of the foreshore at 
Shoeburyness, the new breech-loading 
43-ton gun cannot be tested; and, if so, 
what steps he proposes to take to facili- 
tate the conclusion of these trials, so as 
to hasten the adoption and manufacture 
of the new ordnance ? 
Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to my 
noble Friend, I have to state that a legal 
uestion has arisen as to a portion of 
the foreshore near Shoeburyness; but 
that I do not think that much delay will 
result. The case being with our Legal 
Advisers, I cannot say more at this 
moment. 


CYPRUS—TAXATION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, with 
reference to his statement that ‘the 
taxation of Oyprus was engaging the 
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attention of the Government with a view 
to getting rid, as far as circumstances 
will permit, of many anomalies,” Whe- 
ther he is now in a position to give the 
House information upon this subject, 
and will lay upon the Table of the 
House Papers showing the changes 
contemplated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the taxation of Cyprus, and 
also any improvements which it is pro- 
posed to carry out in the administration 
of the Island to remove grounds of com- 
plaint and dissatisfaction now existing? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: No, Sir; it is 
not in my power to say more than that 
the fiscal and other questions connected 
with the administration of Cyprus are 
engaging the special and earnest atten- 
tion of my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, but that I fear 
some considerable time must elapse 
before it will be possible for me to make 
any statement as to what changes it is 
found feasible to make. 


Riot at Dungarvan. 


STATE OF IRELAND—RIOT AT 
DUNGARVAN. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What course 
the Government intends to pursue with 
regard to the conduct of soldiers in gar- 
rison at Dungarvan; and in particular 
with regard to the assaults on peaceful 
people and other offences which have 
been complained of before the magis- 
trates of Dungarvan ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I have made 
inquiry into the circumstances of the 
disturbance at Dungarvan on the 18th 
of March, the morrow of St. Patrick’s 
Day ; and I will read to the House the 
Report of Colonel Panter, the officer in 
command of the regiment— 


‘¢ On the 18th inst., when a few of the soldiers 
of the detachment were returning to barracks at 
about a quarter to 10 p.m., they were, without 
any notice, attacked by about 100 roughs, known 
at Dungarvan as ‘Corner Boys;’ they were 
pelted with stones, and called by the most dis- 
gusting and insulting epithets. They behaved 
with the utmost forbearance, and it was only 
when two men found themselves ‘surrounded by 
a mob of these semi-savages that they turned on 
their aggressors and fought their way into bar- 
racks. I have made strict and full inquiry into 
the matter, and have no hesitation in saying that 
the behaviour of my men, under circumstances 
of grievous provocation, was most creditable. 
‘An Army Pensioner’ is said to have given evi- 
dence to the effect that the soldiers brought the 
attack on themselves. This so-called ‘ Army 
Pensioner,’ I am informed, is a man who was 
dismissed from Her Majesty’s Service, I would 
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take this opportunity of bringing to the notice 
of the Lieutenant General commanding, the 
constant provocation received by the detach- 
ment, 37th Regiment, at the hands of the lower 
orders of the population at Dungarvan; scarcely 
a night passes without some of the men being 
pelted with stones on their way to barracks, and 
the epithets ‘B——y English soldier’ and 
‘B—~-y English butcher’ are hurled at them 
at every opportunity. Notwithstanding this, I 
have the testimony of the police that all this is 
borne with the utmost patience and forbear- 
ance.” 


The hon. Member has also sent me the 
copy of an information of one Patrick 
O’Farrell against a soldier for his con- 
duct on the occasion. Of course, I could 
not prejudge the case; butI may say, 
with reference to one part of the com- 
plaint, that the use of obscene and 
abusive language by soldiers is an 
offence against good order, which, if 
proved, subjects them to punishment. 
Perhaps I may add, that at Carrick-on- 
Suir a disturbance took place on St. 
Patrick’s Day, and some men of the 
same regiment were assaulted. Four 
of the offenders were convicted and 
sentenced. The soldiers were not in 
fault. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH DEPART. 
MENT, DUBLIN. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is correct that the 
Telegraph Department in Dublin and 
other places have instructions to send 
the originals or copies of telegrams for- 
warded or received by certain Irish gen- 
tlemen to the Executive authorities; and, 
if so, whether he will state under what 
authority this is done, and give a list of 
the persons whose telegrams are so dealt 
with ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, that 
no such instructions had been given. 


ARMY—PUBLIC WORSHIP—POLITICAL 
SERMONS. 

Mr.O0’DONNELL asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether a searching 
inquiry will be granted into the alleged 
disturbance of a Catholic congregation 
and interruption of the religious wor- 
ship of a detachment of Catholic sol- 
diers by an officer in garrison at Birr on 
Sunday ? 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
officer commanding a party of troops 
attending Divine Service is not required 
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by the existing regulations to withdraw 
his men from any place of worship where 
political topics are entered upon by the 
officiating minister ? 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the following 
statement, published by the London 
press on the 28th ultimo, is accurate :— 

“An exciting scene occurred during Mass 
yesterday in the Parsonstown Roman Catholic 
Chapel. The officiating priest was referring 
to the doings of the Land League and other 
local occurrences, when an officer in command 
of the troops from Birr garrison stood up, and 
in loud tones ordered his men to withdraw. In- 
describable confusion followed, women fainted, 
and a general rush was made for the door. 
The soldiers obeyed their commander, and were 
marched off to the barracks, followed by an 
immense crowd, hooting and groaning ;” 
whether, if the report be accurate, the 
officer acted in obedience to instructions 
from his superiors; and, if he had no such 
instructions, whether the military autho- 
rities will take notice of this proceeding; 
whether the officer had been only five 
months in the service; and whether he 
ought to have been put in command of 
so large a body of men; whether, in com- 
ing down the stairs which lead from the 
gallery of the church, he met a woman 
coming up, and struck her in the hosom 
with such violence that she fell down 
and remained insensible for some time, 
and has since been confined to her room; 
and, whether the officiating clergyman 
made any reference to the Land League? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Members for Dungarvan and Sligo, 
and the hon. Member for Leitrim about 
the withdrawal of soldiers from Divine 
Service at Birr on the 27th ultimo, I 
have to state that I have made full in- 
quiry into the circumstances, with the 
following result:—It appears that on 
Sunday, the 6th of March, Colonel 
Brodigan, commanding the 28th Regi- 
ment, was informed by the officer who 
marched the Roman Catholic soldiers to 
Mass that the preacher on the occasion 
referred in his sermon chiefly to poli- 
tical subjects. Colonel Brodigan, who 
is a Roman Catholic, instructed the 
officer that— 

‘Tf duly constituted authority was held up 
to contempt on any occasion in the chapel his 
duty would be to withdraw the men from the 
influence of such doctrine.”’ 


On the 27th ultimo the Rev. P. Brennan’ 
curate to Dr. Bugler, the Vicar General’ 
who is chaplain to the troops, preached 
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a sermon which, according to his own 
admission, contained much political 
matter. According to the report of the 
officer, himself a Roman Catholic, and 
several Roman Catholic sergeants, he 
not only used political language, but 
made a violent attack on the institutions 
of the country; and the officer, acting 
on the instructions he had received, 
marched his men out of chapel. Dr. 
Bugler states that no woman was struck, 
but that one was accidentally pushed 
down in the confusion which resulted, 
but she certainly was not insensible. 
Colonel Brodigan had, on the 29th of 
March, an interview with the Vicar 
General and his curate, and they agreed 
that in future no reference should be 
made in their sermons to political sub- 
jects when the troops were attending 
Mass. There is no printed regulation 
on this subject; but it is manifest that 
officers in command of soldiers at church 
or chapel must be allowed to exercise 
some discretion as to permitting them to 
remain there when language is used in 
sermons to which soldiers would not be 
allowed to listen if spoken at a public 
meeting. In this case no blame can be 
attached to Lieutenant Keatinge, who, 
though only for five months in the Ser- 
vice, had been for some years a Militia 
officer. He was only in command of 65 
men on the occasion, and, as I have 
already said, was detailed for that duty 
as a Roman Catholic. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether the 
only institution attacked was not the 
existing land system ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, it appeared 
from the Report that the institutions 
attacked went far beyond the land 
system. The Vioar General and his 
curate admitted that the sermon con- 
tained much political matter. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
CHARGE AGAINST A PROCESS-SERVER. 


Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR, who had the 
following Question on the Paper :— 


“‘To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he will order the 
dismissal from his office of the process-server 
Godfrey, who, on 22nd March, while serving 
processes on an estate near Claremorris, entered 
the House of Pat Mullen, for whom he had a 
process, and, finding the man dead, laid the 
process on the dead body,”’ 


said, he wished to postpone the Ques- 
tion. 
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of Trawling Smacks. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I do not 
think, Sir, that the Question, which hag 
been several days on the Paper, ought 
to be postponed any longer. The pro- 
cess-server had no process to serve on 
Pat Mullen, and did not enter the house, 
The process was against his son, who 
was served with it outside the house. 


STATE OF IRELAND—MR. DILLON’S 
SPEECH AT THURLES. 

Mr. WARTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire. 
land, Whether he has now ascertained 
that the language used by the honour- 
able Member for Tipperary at Thurles 
has been correctly reported in the 
‘“‘Freeman’s Journal” and in the “ Na- 
tion”? newspapers of the 2nd of April, 
and was correctly quoted in the question 
put to him last week; and, whether he 
will now state what action, if any, Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to take 
thereon ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, after 
the answer I gave the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Horsham (Sir Henry 
Fletcher) on this subject, I did not think 
it would be necessary to ask a further 
Question in reference to it. I have no 
doubt that the portion of the speech 
quoted by the hon. Member was accu- 
rately taken from The Fireeman’s Journal; 
but its accuracy is not confirmed by the 
official report I have received. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—RIGHTS OF 
TRAWLING SMACKS. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether, 
in view of the strong opinions expressed 
by the owners of trawling smacks before 
the Select Committee of last Session, and 
their serious objections to the red and 
white lights as proposed by the Depart- 
mental Committee in a Return dated 
11th February 1881, he will recommend 
the continuance of the use of the well 
known one white masthead light as 
carried for many years by trawling 
smacks when trawling ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, that the Departmental Committee 
had again met at the Board of Trade 
and re-considered the subject. With 
every desire to meet the view of the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
they were unanimously of opinion that 
there was an insuperable objection to 
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the adoption of their recommendation. 
They had, however, made a small modi- 
fication in the details, and the Depart- 
ment had sent out a Circular Letter to 
shipowners asking questions on the sub- 
ject, and they would do the same in the 
case of the foreign Governments who 
had joined in the Convention. 


CIRCUIT COURTS (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
yocate, Whether, in filling up the recent 
vacancy in the office of Sheriff Substitute 
in the Long Island, he will, to meet the 
public convenience, make arrangements 
so as to provide for the holding of Quar- 
terly Circuit Courts in other places be- 
sides Lochmaddy ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘LareEn): Sir, the question of the es- 
tablishment of quarterly Circuit Courts 
has been brought under the notice of 
ny right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary; and I can assure my hon. Friend 
that Circuit Courts will be established 
in Inverness-shire. I am at present in 
correspondence with the sheriff of the 
county on the subject. 


SCOTLAND—VAGRANCY IN COUNTIES. 

Mr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether he will introduce a 
Bill this Session to give additional 
powers to the rural police in Scotland 
to enable them to deal more effectually 
with the growing evil of vagrancy in 
counties ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Laren): I cannot do more than as- 
sure my hon. Friend that the subject is 
having every attention; but I am unable 
to give him any more definite promise. 


SCOTLAND—THE TREASURY MINUTE 
ON SCOTCH BANKS. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked, If there was 
any objection to laying on the Table the 
Treasury Minute regarding the Scotch 
banks in its complete form? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
in reply, said, there would be no ob- 
jection to produce the Minute. 


ARMY—TROOPS IN IRELAND—THE 2np 
AND 3xrp DRAGOON GUARDS. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If any steps will 
be taken this summer to withdraw from 
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the Irish garrison the 2nd and 3rd Dra- 
goon Guards, these Regiments being in 
excess of the usual Cavalry force quar- 
tered in Ireland ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, I cannot say 
when it will be decided to reduce the 
force in Ireland; but the two regiments 
named by my hon. and gallant Friend 
will be among the first Cavalry regi- 
ments to be withdrawn. 


WAYS AND MEANS—TERMINABLE AN- 
NUITIES AND THE REDUCTION OF 
THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If he 
could inform the House how much of 
the reduction of the National Debt, 
amounting during the financial year 
1880-81 to £5,325,000, is the natural 
effect of the operation of terminable 
annuities and the repayment of loans 
to the Treasury by local authorities 
under various Acts passed previous to 
the meeting of this Parliament, and 
how much due to Acts passed since he 
assumed the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer last April? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I stated the most 
important particulars, Sir, in answer to 
the Question of the noble Lord on Mon- 
day last, when I said that a considerable 
payment was due to the conversion, un- 
der the arrangements made at the pre- 
vious periods of the year, of £6,000,000 
of Exchequer Bonds into Terminable 
Annuities. A very large portion of the 
payment was due to the operation of an 
Act passed 15 years ago; but nothing 
of what had been done was due to any 
Act passed in the present Parliament. 
The present Parliament last Session 
passed an Act for the conversion of the 
Post Office Savings Bank deficiency into 
such Annuities; but that Act has only 
just practically come into operation. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE “ FREIHEIT.” 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked Mr. Attorney General, Whether 
any liability to criminal proceedings 
accrues to persons who have contributed 
funds to the maintenance of the ‘ Frei- 
heit ”’ newspaper, well knowing the cha- 
racter and objects of the paper; whe- 
ther it is a fact that two Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government did con- 
tribute under such circumstances to the 
support of the ‘‘ Freiheit” newspaper, 
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at a time when, in the absence of such 
support, the newspaper must have ceased 
to exist; whether the fact of their being 
Members of the Government now in- 
creases or exempts them from such lia- 
bility ; and, if the former, whether it is 
his intention to instruct the Public Pro- 
secutor to include them in the criminal 
proceedings now being carried on against 
the “‘ Freiheit ’’ newspaper by the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, the House will ob- 
serve that the noble Lord asks me if two 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government, 
well knowing the character and objet of 
The Fretheit newspaper, have contributed 
to its support. If I had had to reply 
only to the Question on the Paper I 
should have contented myself with acting 
upon probabilities, amounting, in my 
mind, to certainty, and, without in- 
quiring from my Colleagues, should have 
given a denial to the charge suggested 
by the Question ; but the noble Lord has 
with frankness informed me that he in- 
tends to make the charge it contains 
against my hon. Friends the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) and the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty (Mr. T. Brassey). When 
this communication was made to me I, 
of course, informed my hon. Friends of 
it; and now, Sir, on their authority, I 
desire to reply to the noble Lord’s Ques- 
tion, and in language the most distinct 
and emphatic that Parliamentary usage 
permits me to employ, to say that the 
charge preferred is wholly and entirely 
without foundation. There is no ground 
of any kind upon which it can be made. 
I must presume that the noble Lord has 
been imposed upon, and that someone 
has placed before him a fabricated state- 
ment upon which he has thought right 
to act. I must leave it to the noble 
Lord to determine whether there are not 
many considerations, some of a public 
nature, which ought to have caused him, 
before putting the Question, to test the 
reliability of his information by inquiry 
from two Members of this House on 
whose word, from personal association, 
he knows he can rely. But in answer 
to the concluding portion ofthe Question, 
which asks whether it is intended to 
prosecute criminally my twohon. Friends, 
I have to ask the noble Lord, both on 
behalf of my hon. Friends and on ac- 
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count of more general considerations, 
that he shall forthwith place not only in 
the hands of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, but before this House and the 
public, the sources and the nature of the 
information which have caused him to 
prefer a charge so grave, so groundless, 
and, he must permit me to say, so reck- 
lessly made. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Sir, I should have preferred, owing to 
the important statement which is about 
to be made by the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Prime Minister, to defer 
my explanation until to-morrow night; 
but in reply to the direct appeal 
which has been made to me, I have now 
to inform the House and the public that 
the person who gave me the informa- 
tion is a Mr. Maltman Barry, who is 
prepared to state, if necessary, at the 
Bar of the House, that he received from 
the hon. Baronet the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs a subscrip- 
tion for the support of Zhe Fretheit. I 
can also produce the gentleman who 
acted as treasurer for the funds of Zhe 
Freiheit, who will be prepared to state 
also, if necessary, at the Bar of the House, 
that he received a sum of money from 
Mr. Maltman Barry, who told him that 
it was the contribution of the hon. 
Baronet, but was to be entered on the 
records in an assumed name. ‘his, 
Sir, is the information on which I 
based my Question; and I am perfectly 
prepared, if necessary, to produce these 
two witnesses to itstruth. I do not now 
wish to further detain the House ; but I 
beg to give Notice that I will to-morrow, 
at the meeting of the House, ask the 
permission of the House to make a 
further personal explanation, and, if 
necessary, I will conclude with a Mo- 
tion. 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Will the House for- 
give me for a moment while I say, in 
the absence of the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, whose statement I have in 
writing, that the charge is entirely with- 
out foundation; that the noble Lord has 
made no mention or given any reason 
why the charge should have been made 
against him. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I beg the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s pardon for the omission. The 
fund to which I am informed the Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty contributed was 
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not the fund for the support of The 
Freiheit; it was a different fund—an 
election fund, which was being raised in 
this country to defray the costs of the 
election of Herr Most and his colleagues 
at the dissolution which took place after 
the attempted assassination of the Em- 
peror of Germany. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
think it only due to the House, to my- 
self, and to the Government of which I 
am a Member, that I should say at once, 
and without waiting until to-morrow, 
that I never saw Zhe Freiheit newspaper 
until I saw the number which contained 
the article now the subject of the pro- 
secution; that I never read any article 
in that newspaper, except the one to 
which I refer; that I never heard of 
Herr Most or the Zhe Fretheit newspaper 
until about three or four weeks ago; 
and, as it is scarcely necessary for me to 
add, that the statement which has been 
made is utterly untrue. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
All I have to say is that I am very glad 
to hear the statement of the hon. Baronet, 
whose thanks I shall expect to receive 
for having been the means of dispelling 
an injurious rumour. 


JAMAICA—ITS GOVERNMENT AS A 
CROWN COLONY. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether any information has 
reached the Colonial Office of the great 
dissatisfaction generally prevailing in 
Jamacia with its present system of Go- 
vernment as a Crown Colony; and, whe- 
ther, seeing that until a few years ago 
representative Government had for two 
centuries existed there, Her Majesty’s 
Government will take into consideration 
the expediency of restoring to the people 
some share in the management of their 
own affairs ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply 
to my hon. and learned Friend’s first 
Question, I have to say that no informa- 
tion has reached the Colonial Office as 
to any great or general dissatisfaction ; 
but we are well aware, of course, that 
certain sections of the community dislike 
the present system of government. In 
reply to his second Question, I have to 
say that I fear it is quite impossible for 
me to hold out any hope of the existing 
Constitution being altered. 
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POST OFFICE—POSTAL DELIVERIES 
(IRELAND). 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Post- 
master General, If he would consider 
the advisability of giving instructions to 
the letter carrier recently appointed to 
convey letters from Drumsna to Bonny- 
beg, county Leitrim, to proceed to 
Bonnybeg from Drumsna by the road 
that passes by Gortconlon and Head- 
ford, as some of the residents living in 
that district have a constant official cor- 
respondence, and the change of route 
will involve no additional expense to the 
postal department ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, some misappre- 
hension exists as to the facts on which 
the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is based ; and I would, there- 
fore, ask him to communicate with me 
privately on the subject. 


INTERNATIONAL BI-METALLIC 
CONFERENCE, 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether this Country has given 
any reply to the proposal that it should 
be represented at the International Bi- 
Metallic.Conference to be held at Paris, 
under the auspices of France and the 
United States; if a reply has been sent, 
whether it is so expressed as to exclude 
any doubt of its being the determina- 
tion of this Country to maintain its present 
standard of value; and, whether he will 
lay upon the Table any Correspondence 
which has passed upon the subject ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have in- 
formed the Governments of France and 
the United States that they could not 
consent to discuss the principles of a 
double standard, and that unless the in- 
vitations were so worded as to leave to 
each Power entire liberty of discussion 
Her Majesty’s Government must decline 
to be represented at the Conference. 
The Government of India are willing to 
send a delegate, who would not, how- 
ever, be authorized to vote on any ques- 
tion of the adoption of the bi-metallic 
system; but the Secretary of State for 
India will be prepared to consider care- 
fully any measures calculated to pro- 
mote the re-establishment of the value 
of silver. The question of the separate 


representation of certain Colonies is at 
Papers on 


present under consideration. 














the subject will shortly be laid on the 
Table. 


THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 
COLONIES. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government in desig- 
nating certain officers as— 

“Crown Agents for the Colonies, and giving 
them an establishment in the Colonial Office, 
mean the public to understand that these officers 
are servants of the Crown,”’ 
and that Her Majesty’s Government is 
responsible for their actions; whether 
he is aware that these Crown agents, on 
the prestige of the position thus accorded 
to them, issue loans and make contracts 
for the Colonies, and have done so for 
the Cape Colony; whether he is also 
aware that they claim a right to enforce 
these contracts in our law courts, but in 
a claim against them they ignore our 
courts, and refer aggrieved parties to the 
Colonial courts; and, whether it is the 
fact that a Colonial Government is not a 
corporation that can be sued otherwise 
than by a “ Petition of Right,” and that 
as regards the Cape Government that 
remedy is excluded by the circumstance 
that the Cape Parliament never passed an 
Act authorizing such Petition of Right ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, my reply 
to my hon. Friend’s first Question must 
be in the negative. The Crown agents 
have, no doubt, in the interests of public 
convenience, an establishment close to 
the Colonial Office ; but they are the 
servants of the Colonial Governments, 
paid from Colonial, not Imperial, funds, 
nor is Her Majesty’s Government in any 
way responsible for their actions. In 
reply to my hon. Friend’s second Ques- 
tion, I have to say that am quite aware 
that they issue, and have long issued, 
loans for Colonial Governments. In 
reply to his third Question, I have to say 
that, like the rest of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, the Crown agents have no power 
to ignore the Courts of this country. 
Perhaps my hon. Friend will kindly 
postpone his fourth Question. 


THE QUEEN vy. EDWARDS—THE PARISH 


OF WOOLWICH — EXPENSES IN- 
CURRED IN BURYING THE VICTIMS 
OF THE * PRINCESS ALICE” CA- 
LAMITY. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether it is not 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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a fact that, under the decision of Justices 
Lindley and Matthew, in the case of the 
Queen v. Edwards, the parish of Wool- 
wich was put to an expense of £1,200 
in the interment of the bodies of those 
drowned in the lamentable accident 
caused by the running down of the 
‘Princess Alice ;’’ and, whether he will 
introduce a Bill to remove such a heavy 
liability by extending section 1 of 48 
Geo. 3, c. 75, to bodies which should be 
found, thrown in, or cast on shore from 
the sea, or from any river? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I will consider the sub- 
ject if the hon. Member will communicate 
with me in reference to it. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1870, COMMISSION (THE EARL OF 
BESSBOROUGH’S)—THE EVIDENCE. 
Sir HERVEY BRUCE asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 

evidence has been published by the 

Land Commission, presided over by the 

Earl of Bessborough, bringing charges 

against Irish landlords, while the names 

of the persons giving such evidence have 
been suppressed ; and, whether he would 
publish the names of the witnesses, or 

in some way enable the public to form a 

fair judgment how far the testimony 

may be biassed or otherwise ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I beg to 
inform the hon. Member that neither I 
nor any other Member of the Govern- 
ment have any control over the Commis- 
sion, who conducted their proceedings 
in the way they thought best; and, 
therefore, we could not call upon them 
to publish the names of the witnesses 
who were called, neither could we pub- 
lish them ourselves. It would have been 
better, in the circumstances, to have ad- 
dressed this Question to one of the Com- 
misioners, either in this House or in 
‘another place.” I believe the usual 
course was adopted. 

Str HERVEY BRUCE, in conse- 
quence of the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, begged to put the 
Question to the senior Member for the 
County of Cork, who was a distinguished 
Member of the Commission, and who 
was now in his place. 

Mr. SHAW, in reply, said, there 
were several tenant farmers who came 
before the Commission, and on the ques- 
tion that their evidence should be taken 
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down and their names published, they 
expressed a dread; they were afraid by 
so doing they would expose themselves. 
The dread they expressed was not so 
much on the part of their landlords as 
on the part of the agents and under 
agents. This, he thought, was a very 
natural feeling under the circumstances. 
Their evidence was accordingly taken on 
the express understanding that although 


the evidence might be published their | 


names would be omitted. Special in- 
quiry was made into the particulars of 
the evidence given by these witnesses, 
and it was found to be bond fide. At the 
endof their sittings a deputation attended 
representing the landlords of Ireland, 
who gave the Commission very elaborate 
tables of expenditure. They were asked 
to give the names in addition to the 
particulars; but they declined to give 
them, adding that they only brought 
the information to the Commission on 
the condition that they would not pub- 
lish the names. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON asked 
the hon. Member whether by bond fide 
he meant that the evidence was truth- 
ful ? 

Mr. SHAW replied that the evidence 
was carefully sifted as to its truth, and 
sent to the persons implicated before it 
was published, so that they might have 
replied to the charges if they had chosen 
to do so. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—GLANDERS. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked the 
Vice President of the Council, If his at- 
tention has been called to the increasing 
prevalence of glanders amongst horses 
in the Metropolis ; whether there is any 
regular inspection of stables by veteri- 
nary surgeons or other competent persons 
acting under the orders of the Privy 
Council ; if it is not a fact that the public 
drinking troughs are a source of infec- 
tion ; if it is not the case that the horses 
in night cabs are especially infected ; 
and, whether it would not be possible to 
compel all veterinary surgeons, under 
penalties, to report to the Privy Council 
the existence of every case of this disease 
that comes under their notice ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, although the 
Returns show an increase from 601 cases 
of glanders in 1879 to 1,142 in 1880, 
the Veterinary Department is of opinion 
that the increased number of cases re- 
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being rigidly enforced by the local 
authority, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and not to increased disease. 
The duty of inspection devolves on the 
local authority, and we have every rea- 
son to believe that it is efficiently dis- 
charged. Drinking troughs are one 
means by which the disease can be 
spread; but they are a most humane 
provision, and, I am told, have conferred 
benefits far outweighing any risk at- 
taching to them. No doubt, if glan- 
dered horses are worked at all, they are 
worked at night to escape detection; 
but this entails penalties which have, in 
many cases, been strictly enforced. It 
is believed that it would not be possible 
to carry out the suggestions contained in 
the last paragraph of the noble Lord’s 
Question. 


BOARD OF TRADE —RESIGNATION OF 
MR. R. GIFFEN. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, If it is 
the case that Mr. R. Giffen, head of the 
Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade, has resigned his office; and, if 
so, if he can state to the House the 
grounds of the resignation of this effi- 
cient and distinguished public ser- 
vant ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am sorry 
to say it is true that Mr. Giffen has re- 
signed his office; and, in consequence, 
the State has lost a most efficient and 
distinguished public servant. Mr. 
Giffen informs me that he has left the 
Public Service in order to better his 
prospects. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE “IRISH 
WORLD.” 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been directed to the “ Irish 
World”? newspaper, printed and pub- 
lished in New York; whether he is 
aware, or whether if is with the sanc- 
tion of the Government, that that news- 
paper is circulated weekly all over Ire- 
land, partly through the agency of and 
by the officials of Her Majesty’s Post 
Office Department, and partly through 
other well-known channels; whether he 
is aware that incitements to murder 
Trish landlords, land agents, and land 
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grabbers and others are set forth in 
every edition of that paper; why pro- 
ceedings similar to those which have 
recently been directed against the 
‘‘ Freiheit ? newspaper in London have 
not been directed against those parties 
who are concerned in the circulation, 
sale, and distribution of the ‘Irish 
World”’ in Ireland; and, what differ- 
ence, if any, exists between incitements 
to murder Her Majesty’s subjects and in- 
citements to murder persons who are not 
Her Majesty’s subjects, which should 
warrant a prosecution in the latter case 
and not in the former ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I need not 
say that Zhe Jrish World is not circulated 
with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I have reason to believe that 
its circulation is mainly, if not entirely, 
through other channels than the Post 
Office. As to another part of the Ques- 
tion, I should have thought the noble 
Lord would have been aware that, in 
the case of a newspaper which trans- 
gresses the law, it is very much easier 
to stop it if printed in the United King- 
dom than if brought in from abroad; 
and that it is impossible to institute 
similar proceedings, in this instance, 
to those directed against Zhe Frethett 
newspaper. I may anticipate a question 
of which Notice has been given by the 
hon. Member for Leitrim by stating that 
if The Irish World containing the article 
from which he has read were published 
in the United Kingdom—certainly if it 
were published in Ireland—I should not 
lose an hour before taking the opinion 
of the Law Advisers of the Government 
on the subject. I am well aware that 
the circulation of Zhe Irish World has 
been productive of evil consequences; 
but it has been found by all Govern- 
ments to be one of the most difficult 
matters to prevent the introduction of 
mischievous newspapers from abroad. 


Parliamentary Oath 


ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND — 
SCHEME OF THE SENATE. 


Mr. BRYCE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government will undertake 
that an opportunity shall be afforded for 
discussing the scheme of the Senate of 
the Royal University in Ireland, laid 
upon the Table of the House on April 
5th, before either themselves taking or 
authorizing the Senate to take any steps 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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to carry out the proposals of this scheme, 
or before proceeding to fix a day for the 
dissolution of the Queen’s University in 
Ireland, under section 11 of the Univer- 
sity Education (Ireland) Act of 1879? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, before 
the scheme is finally adopted, the House 
will have an opportunity of discussing 
the whole question. The Queen’s Uni- 
versity cannot be dissolved until the 
new University is in a position to confer 
degrees. 


FRANCE—THE NEW COMMERCIAL 
TREATY. 


Mr. JACKSON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he can state whether, in the event of a 
new Commercial Treaty between this 
Country and France being arranged, 
the provisions of such Treaty will be 
made known to the House before its 
final ratification ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
steps to ascertain the wishes of the 
Chambers of Commerce and other com- 
mercial bodies in this country with a 
view to meet, as far as possible, their 
requirements in any arrangements with 
France that may eventually be come to. 
I can say nothing further upon the 
point at the present time beyond this— 
that every possible step will be taken to 
inform the House of what is going on, 
and that everything will be done to 
avoid anything like secrecy. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 


Mr. SCHREIBER asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, Whether he is aware that 
by the Standing Order, No. 1, applicable 
to all Appeals presented to the House of 
Lords on or after the 1st day of Novem- 
ber 1876, it was 

‘Ordered, That, except where otherwise pro- 
vided by statute, no Petition of Appeal be re- 
ceived by this House, unless the same be lodged 
in the Parliament Office for presentation to the 
House within one year from the date of the last 
decree, order, judgment, or interlocutor ap- 
pealed from ;”’ 
and, whether he would inform the 
House by what statute, if any, the time 
for appealing in Mr. Bradlaugh’s case 
can be extended from one year to five ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): The hon. Member is 
quite right in saying that the limit of 
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time for appealing to the House of 
Lords from the Court of Appeal is one 
year. An hon. Friend near me having 
suggested, as I was speaking, that the 
time was five years, I adopted his state- 
ment at the moment to avoid contro- 
versy. 


POOR LAW (METROPOLIS)—WORK.- 
HOUSE AT CHAMPION HILL. 


Mr. ROUNDELL asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, before finally sanctioning the 
erection by the Guardians of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, of a proposed Workhouse 
near Champion Hill, he will give the 
Governors of Dulwich College and ad- 
joining landowners an opportunity of 
stating their objections to that site ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, the site for the 
proposed workhouse has been carefully 
inspected and approved by the proper 
officials, and it would be only mis- 
leading the hon. Member to hold out 
any hope that the decision will be 
changed. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
PROTECTION TO LOYAL INHABI- 
TANTS. 

Cotonet TAYLOR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether, on the evacuation of the Trans- 
vaal, measures will be taken to secure 
the interests of those who, on the faith 
of the performance of British rule, 
bought properties and invested their 
savings therein ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
the right hon. and gallant Member, I 
have to say that the Royal Commission 
has been instructed to consider the mea- 
sures to be taken for this purpose. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. ELLIOT asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to a leading article in the 
“Standard” of the 6th of this month, pur- 
porting to give‘all the particulars of the 
Irish Land Bill; and, if so, whether 
such particulars are correct; whether 
they have been communicated exclu- 
sively to that journal; and, whether it 
is in accordance with Parliamentary pro- 
cedure that the substance of Bills should 
be communicated to the press before the 
Bills are in the hands of Members of the 
House of Commons? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my attention 
has been drawn to the article in ques- 
tion. I am unable at present to give 
any particulars which will throw any 
light on the origin of the article. That 
being so, perhaps the hon. Member will 
repeat his question on some future day. 
The hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) has also a Question on the 
subject; but what I have said is the 
only answer I can give at this moment. 


LOCAL TAXATION— LEGISLATION. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to deal with the whole question 
of Local Taxation next Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are very anxious to 
deal with this question, which they con- 
sider to be both important and urgent, 
in a comprehensive manner. At the 
same time, we should be very bold at 
this moment to say what subjects we 
intended to deal with in the course of 
the next Session of Parliament. 


STATE OF IRELAND—COLLISION IN 
MAYO. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he has 
received information that women and 
children have been fired upon, and one 
young woman killed, at Ballyhannis, 
county Mayo, by constabulary engaged 
in the service of notices of ejectment ; 
and, whether the district of Ballyhannis 
was the scene of most severe distress 
and famine last year? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he would answer the Question of the 
hon. Member. It appeared that a pro- 
cess-server was most violently attacked, 
and a small body of police who were 
with him were also violently attacked 
and injured. The result was that the 
process-server refused to go on, and the 
police retreated with him. A mob of 
200 or 300 men, and also women and 
children, followed the police and again 
attacked them. A constable had to fire, 
and he (Mr. W. E. Forster) was very 
sorry to say that a girl was shot in the 
leg; but he was able to state from two 
police reports he had received that she 
was not dangerously wounded. With 
regard to the last Question, he had not 
had time to learn the exact facts with 
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regard to Ballyhannis; but he had no 
doubt there was distress there last 


winter. 

In reply to Mr. O’ Donne tt, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that 10 
policemen went with the process-server; 
and it was not usual, under those circum- 
stances, for a magistrate to accompany 
the process-server. 


AFGHANISTAN (POLITICAL AFFAIRS) 
—THE AMEER. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for India, Whether it is 
true that a large supply of small-arms 
ammunition has been granted by the 
Indian Government to Abdar Rahman ; 
and, whether such supply of munitions 
of war is intended exclusively for the 
external protection of Afghanistan, or is 
to be used by Abdar Rahman to repress 
discontent and opposition among the 
Afghan people? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
When Abdurrahman assumed the go- 
vernment of Cabul he represented to 
the Indian Government that, owing 
to the occupation of the capital by 
British troops, the arsenal was almost 
entirely empty. Upon that representa- 
tion a considerable quantity of small- 
arm ammunition was given to him ; but 
it is quite impossible for me to say 
to what use he may have put it. A 
further grant was made recently, in 
consequence of the representations of 
an Envoy of the Ameer at Calcutta. 


STATE OF IRELAND—AFFRAY IN THE 
COUNTY SLIGO. 

Mz. T. P.O’>CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following statements in the 
‘‘Freeman’s Journal”’ in reference to 
the affray in county Sligo:—That, as 
the armed party accompanying the pro- 
cess-server approached, a young woman 
ran forward to the police and said— 

‘¢ All we want are the processes and that you 
will leave the roofs of our cabins over us for 
another year,”’ 


and that, then, the police suddenly drew | 


across the road, fixed bayonets, and fired 
under instructions; that there was no 
stone-throwing, except by a few chil- 
dren, when the police then resorted to 
these extreme steps; whether thecoroner 
adjourned the inquest, in spite of the 
protests of Mr. Mannion, the representa- 
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tive of thenext-of-kin of the deceased, and 
| without any application in open court; 
whether the coroner is correctly reported 
to have said on the question of adjourn- 
ment : 

‘¢ The coroner—I have received directions 
from the Clerk of the Crown, from the county 
inspector, and from the sub-inspector, toadjourn 
the inquest until Tuesday, the 24th;”’ 
and, if a coroner is thus justified in act- 
ing under the directions and by virtue 
of a private agreement with the con- 
stabulary authorities ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had read the report in Zhe Freemans 
Journal. He had only to state that he 
had received official information confirm- 
ing the statement of the police—that 
was to say, he had received statements 
from the resident magistrate and the 
county inspector, from which it appeared 
that the policemen were obliged to fire. 
The hon. Member asked whether the 
coroner was justified in acting under the 
direction of the constabulary authorities. 
Of course he was not justified. The 
coroner acted on his own discretion. 








PRISONS (ENGLAND) ACT—MAIDSTONE 
GAOL. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether a letter addressed to the 
clerk of the peace for the county of 
Kent on March 22nd, and signed 
‘A. F. O. Liddell,” in the following 
terms: 

‘‘The Prison Commissioners having reported 
that it is desirable, with a view to the discon- 
tinuance of Maidstone Prison, that prisoners 
| from Tunbridge Wells should be sent to Lewes 
| Prison, I am directed by the Secretary of State 
| to request you to move the Tunbridge Wells 
| magistrates to commit prisoners in future to 
Lewes Prison,” 
| was authorised by him ; and, if so, whe- 
| ther he still adheres to the statement 
' made by him on this subject ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
| ply, said, it was not intended to close 
| Maidstone Prison permanently; but it 
| would be closed while alterations were 
| being made in it. 








HEALTH—SMALL-POX 
(METROPOLIS). 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW asked 
| the President of the Local Government 
| Board, Whether his attention has been 
| called to the increasing number of cases 
| of small pox within the Metropolis ; and, 


| ° 
| whether any special arrangements have 
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been made by the Government for the 
care of these patients, having regard to 
the great danger of admitting such cases 
into the general hospitals, and to the 
fact that the beds in the small pox 
hospitals are stated to be all occupied ? 
Mr. DODSON : Sir, my attention 
has for some time past been anxiously 
directed to the prevalence of small-pox 
in the Metropolis. The Government it- 
self has no power to take charge of per- 
sons suffering from this disease; but the 
Local Government Board has not failed 
to impress upon the several authorities 
who are either required or enabled 
to provide hospital accommodation for 
small-pox patients, whether of the pau- 
per or non-pauper class, the necessity 
of making every arrangement in their 
power to meet the emergency. I am 
glad to say that arrangements are being 
made by some of the authorities to sup- 
plement the hospital accommodation at 
the disposal of the managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylum District. 


EJECTMENTS (IRELAND). 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he can inform the House of the 
number of ejectments which have been 
executed in Ireland since the passing 
into Law of the Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) Act ; and, whe- 
ther he can inform the House of the 
number of ejectments executed in Ire- 
land during the period of similar length 
immediately preceding the passing of 
this Act? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that in the month of March last there 
had been 196 decrees of ejectments in 
Ireland, and 91 had been re-admitted 
as care-takers. In the month of Feb- 
ruary there had been 83 ejectments, 
and 32 of the tenants were re-admitted. 
The inference which he supposed the 
hon. Member wished to be drawn from 
these figures—that this increase was 
owing to the Protection of Person and 
Property (Ireland) Act—was not cor- 
rect, because the largest increase was in 
Ulster, where the Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) Act was not in 
force. 

In reply to Mr. Grsson, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he be- 
lieved that the ejectments were almost 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


SrrSTAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
the Prime Minister, If he could state 
exactly the course proposed in Business 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
know whether there would be a debate 
after the opening Statement upon the 
Irish Land Bill to-night. Possibly hon. 
Gentlemen, on a measure of that nature, 
would think it more convenient to re- 
serve their comments until they had 
the document in their hands. The Bill 
would be circulated not later than to- 
morrow forenoon. Notice had been given 
of opposition to the Bankruptcy Bill; 
and therefore he was afraid he could 
not state till a later hour of the evening 
what would be the course of Business 
for to-morrow. 


SOUTHERN AFGHANISTAN—PISHIN 
AND SIBI. 

In reply to Sir Gzorcz CAMPBELL, 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that no answer had been yet sent 
to the Despatch of the Government of 
India upon the subject of the abandon- 
ment of Quettah; but he did not con- 
sider that any action had been taken 
here or in India which precluded the 
occupation of Pishin and Sibi. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day be post- 
poned until after the Notices of Motions for 
leave to introduce the Land Law (Ireland) Bill 
and the Bankruptcy Bill—{ Mr. Gladstone.) 


MOTION. 


—2. 9m — 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, in 
addressing myself, Sir, to the exposition 
of, I think, the most difficult and complex 
question with which in the course of my 
public life I have ever had to deal, I do 
feel at least some satisfaction in exchang- 
ing the dreary work of repression in 
which we have been engaged for nearly 
the whole of the past three months for 
legislation which, at all events, we hope 
will be of an improving and reforming 
character. At the same time, I cannot 
but contrast the circumstances in which 
we address ourselves to this task with 
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the happier circumstances of the year 
1870, when the Government last at- 
tempted to deal with this subject. We 
are obliged now to enter on the con- 
sideration of a question above all things 
requiring tranquillity, impartiality, and 
strict balance of mind in the midst of 
a state of things in Ireland, which I 
do not wish to characterize by any 
strong language, and which is now 
happily in course of mitigation, but 
which, at the same time, we cannot call 
less than a disturbed state of things—a 
state of things so disturbed as un- 
doubtedly to have influenced the minds 
of men, not less seriously, perhaps, than 
the real and permanent merits of the 
question. It is important, Sir, at the 
outset to consider what are the grounds 
on which the Government are of opinion 
that we ought now to proceed to legislate 
on Irish land. I am bound to say that 
there are certain of those alleged or 
supposed grounds which I must at once 
emphatically disclaim. It is commonly 
said that the iniquity of the Irish Land 
Laws is a main reason for legislating on 
Irish land. Now, Sir, equity and iniquity 
may be in great part comparative ; but 
I must say that, if we are to proceed on 
that principle of comparison, I think it 
is an exaggeration to describe the Land 
Laws of Ireland as iniquitous. The 
Land Laws of England are laws under 
which, at any rate, this country has 
lived, has remained contented, has made 
extraordinary progress; but the Land 
Laws of Ireland chiefly differ from the 
Land Laws of England in the very 
special provisions which they present to 
us on behalf of the tenant. Neither, 
Sir, can I say that I think that the more 
extreme plans which have lately been 
broached in Ireland, and which have 
been largely commended to the notice, 
to the judgment, and to the passions of 
those who had to consider them, con- 
stitute in themselves any very valid 
reason for our approaching practically 
the consideration of the case. Those 
schemes, Sir, I must frankly say, have 
constituted in the eye of the Government 
a main difficulty in approaching it. I 
do not wish to ascribe to any hon. Mem- 
ber of this House, or to any proposers 
of those schemes out-of-doors, a con- 
sciousness of their character and ten- 
dency such as I consider them to be. 
But, speaking of many of those plans 
quite apart from the motives and views 
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of those who propose them, I am bound 
to say that it passes my ability to dis- 
tinguish them from schemes of public 
plunder. I hold it to be an occasion of 
just praise to the people of Ireland in 
general that those who have been en- 
gaged in examining into the Land Ques- 
tion do not ascribe to that people a 
participation in views which can be so 
characterized. In the 3rd paragraph 
of the Report of the Bessborough Com- 
mission the Commissioners thus describe 
the moderate views of the tenant farmers 
of Ireland. They say— 


“The tenant farmers of Ireland declare that 
they do not desire the expropriation of the land- 
lords or the confiscation for their own benefit of 
the property of others; but that they do desire 
to cultivate their farms in security, and to 
receive the full profits of their industry while 
rendering a fair rent for the land they occupy 
to those whose means have been invested in it.” 


And I rejoice to think that, such being 
their views, we have a fair and a broad 
basis on which we may hopefully pro- 
ceed. Well, Sir, neither, I am bound 
to say, should we think it just to pro- 
pose legislation on this great matter on 
the ground, whether expressed or im- 
plied, of general misconduct on the part 
of the landlords of Ireland. On the 
contrary, as a rule, they have stood 
their trial, and they have, as a rule, 
been acquitted. The Report of the 
Bessborough Commission, which cer- 
tainly is not deficient in its popular 
sympathies, in its 10th paragraph de- 
clares that the greatest credit is due to 
the Irish landlords for not exacting all 
that they by law are entitled to exact ; 
and it likewise points out with perfect 
justice that if they had exacted all that 
they would by law be entitled to exact 
they would have been guilty of injus- 
tice; they would have appropriated the 
results of their tenants’ labours in the 
improvement of the soil. Again, I find in 
the 9th paragraph a remarkable state- 
ment, which runs as follows :— 

“Tt was unusual,”’ that is to say, in Ireland, 
“to exact what in England would have been 
considered a full or fair commercial rent. Such 
a rent over many of the larger estates, the 
owners of which were resident and took an in- 
terest in the welfare of the tenants, it has never 
been the custom to demand. The example has 
been largely followed; and is to the present day 
rather the rule than the exception in Ireland.” 


But while it is satisfactory thus to indi- 


cate the good conduct of the great pro- 
portion of the landlords, there are other 
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features of the case on which we do ar- 
rive at the conclusion that there is a 
great necessity for searching and com- 
prehensive legislation. The first of these 
is that old and standing evil of Ireland 
—that land hunger, which must not be 
described as if it were merely an infir- 
mity of the people for it, and really 
means land scarcity, still continues to 
import into the agricultural relations of 
Ireland difficulties with which as yet we 
have not been able completely to deal. 
It is this land hunger, aggravated, no 
doubt, by the bad seasons of the last few 
years, together with other circumstances, 
which constitutes the necessity for direct- 
ing the attention of Parliament to the 
subject of Irish land legislation. I am 
bound, Sir, to add, as a principal author 
of the Land Act of 1870, that defects 
have been developed in that Act which 
have seriously marred the completeness 
of its operation. Some of those defects 
undoubtedly—I will not dwell on de- 
tails, it would be invidious—are due to 
changes which the Bill underwent after 
it had left this House, and in which we 
were constrained reluctantly to acquiesce. 
But others of them, I am bound to say, 
were involved in the original construc- 
tion of the measure; and even if it had 
passed into law in the same shape as it 
passed this House, it would not have 
been completely adequate for its pur- 
pose. I hope, Sir, it will not be thought 
harsh or unjust if, after the tribute I 
have striven to render to the Irish land- 
lords at large, I mention, as a third and 
conclusive reason for this legislation, 
that a limited number of that class have 
been distinguished by conduct different 
from the predominating number. There 
have been, Sir, both arbitrary raisings 
of rent and harsh and cruel evictions. 
It may seem hard, where there are so 
many landlords with whom we have not 
a shred of title to interfere, were it pos- 
sible to sever their case from other cases 
around them, that they must be liable to 
interference on account of the acts or 
omissions of the few; but so it is, and 
80 it must be, under the iron necessity of 
public affairs. I remember an illustra- 
tion I may, perhaps, be allowed to give 
which occurred long ago; it belongs to 
the period of my early life, though I 
think it bears a marked analogy to the 
case now before us. I refer to the time 
when, in 1833, Parliament, by a very 
wise and great act of legislation, deter- 
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mined on the emancipation of the negroes 
of the West Indies, and introduced a 
period of six years during which there 
was to prevail a system of what was called 
apprenticeship, substantially founded 
on freedom, but coupled with a quali- 
fied and limited degree of compulsory 
labour. Do not let it be supposed by 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland that I am 
comparing the relation of the West In- 
dian planters to the negroes, with that of 
the Irish proprietors to their tenantry— 
itis only for a limited purpose that I am 
quoting the illustration. The system 
worked admirably well throughout almost 
the whole of the West Indies. Those 
who had been owners of slaves, and 
were still owners of estates, entered into 
the spirit of the law, and the progress 
made under the system of apprentice- 
ship was very gratifying. But un- 
happily in one or two islands, espe- 
cially in! Jamaica, there was a knot 
of men who could not forget or sever 
themselves from the vicious habits of 
their early life, and contrived to carry 
the traditions and practices of slavery 
into the new legal condition which the 
Legislature meant to be one of freedom. 
This was discovered by the vigorous 
philanthropy of Mr. Sturge, who em- 
blazoned it before the people of this 
country. It entered deep into the hearts 
of the people; and in consequence of the 
acts of a few, notwithstanding the good 
conduct of the many, there was a sharp 
and sudden interference with the letter 
of the contract, ending in the unrequited 
remission of two years of apprenticeship 
in the West Indies. Well, Sir, I think 
that, in the same way, some few land- 
lords of Ireland—generally the smaller 
landlords—have contrived to inflict on 
their brethren in their own class much 
dishonour and much inconvenience. 
These are the reasons on which we 
ground the necessity that has led us to 
come forward and propose to Parliament 
a measure which we think of great im- 
portance. Let us consider, in the first 
place, what is the guidance to which we 
might naturally look for our direction in 
the framing of a Bill upon Irish land. We 
found in existence when we came into 
Office a Commission which had been 
appointed by the former Government— 
a Commission with extraordinary width 
and scope—to investigate the working 
of the Land Acts. The Report of this 
Commission was sure to be a consider- 
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able element in the consideration of the 
case. But, at the same time, it would 
hardly be expected that a Government 
formed from this side of the House 
would be content with the sole verdict 
of that Commission. Partly, therefore, 
because of the gravity of the case, and 
partly because we thought it necessary 
that a body should be appointed which 
might give its undivided attention to 
the thorough and searching investiga- 
tion of the Irish Land Question, Her 
Majesty was advised to appoint a second 
Commission, and we have now _ before 
us the results of both Commissions. As 
I stated, the Land Act of 1870 achieved 
but a partial success. I am compelled 
to say the same of the Commissions of 
Inquiry. From the two Commissions 
we had naturally to expect two Reports ; 
but instead of two Reports there have 
been a collection—I might say a litter 
—of Reports; not less than seven in all. 
One Report of the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission, signed by a considerable 
majority, is flanked or backed by an- 
other Report of a not inconsiderable 
minority, including some names of great 
authority in regard to Irish land. One 
member of the minority, Mr. Bonamy 
Price, is the only man—and to his 
credit be it spoken—who has had the 
resolution to apply, in all their unmiti- 
gated authority, the principles of ab- 
stract political economy to the people 
and circumstances of Ireland exactly as 
if he had been proposing to legislate for 
the inhabitants of Saturn or Jupiter. 
And when I turn to the labours of the 
Bessborough Commission the process 
of .sub-division is not less remarkable. 
There were four Commissioners, of 
whom two signed a Report which, I 
must say, is one of the ablest and most 
interesting I have ever read, though we 
are far from adopting the whole scheme 
they recommend. But of these four 
Commissioners my hon. Friend the 
Member for Cork County (Mr. Shaw) 
has signed a collateral Report, which 
undoubtedly, in some important par- 
ticulars, must be regarded as a counter 
Report. Another—the O’Conor Don— 
signed a Report of his own, with pro- 
posals of enormous scope, more espe- 
cially for the general purchase of the 
estates of all willing vendors in Ireland 
by the Government—a condition which 
he appeared to make vital and funda- 
mental to any proposal for which he 
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would be responsible. Lastly, there is, 
completely separate, the Report of Mr, 
Kavanagh. I will not mention his name 
in his absence without saying that he 
is one of the ablest, if not the ablest, 
Gentleman coming from Ireland I have 
ever known among the Party opposite, 
Besides his ability, he is a man of inde- 
pendent mind; and I do not scruple 
to call him—making allowance for his 
starting-point—a man of liberal and en- 
lightened feelings. This, then, is the 
result of the sub-division of the Reports. 
The more numerous Richmond Commis- 
sion produced three Reports. The less 
numerous Bessborough Commission pro- 
duced four Reports. The total number 
is seven. We are greatly indebted to 
the Members of the Commissions for the 
disinterested pains and great ability with 
which they have addressed themselves 
to their task ; but our gratitude, I must 
say, must be mixed with some bewilder- 
ment. Although the Commissioners have 
not been able to lend us the immense as- 
sistance which would have been derived 
from their union in a body of identical 
recommendation, yet allow me to say 
that we have derived immense assist- 
ance from their Reports. The body 
of their fundamental recommendations 
are of the utmost value, because I look 
not only at the points in which they 
disagree, but still more at those in which 
they agree. And what do J find? I find 
that, setting aside the single Report of 
Mr. Bonamy Price, the whole body of 
the Richmond Commissioners and the 
whole body of the Bessborough Com- 
missioners, without any exception, are 
agreed in making a recommendation of 
the most vital importance—I mean the 
constitution of a Court for the purpose 
of dealing with the differences between 
landlords and tenants in Ireland in re- 
gard to rent. It is not for me to fix 
authoritative interpretations on the lan- 
guage of public men; and therefore I 
think it only fair, after what I have 
said, to read the recommendation of the 
Richmond Commission on this subject. 
It is needless for me to refer to the 
recommendations of the minority of the 
Richmond Commission or the recommen- 
dation of the Bessborough Commission. 
They are perfectly clear and unequivocal; 
but I wish to read to the House what I 
conceive to be one of the most important 
portions of the document before us—a 
short passage from the preliminary Rer 
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port of the Duke of Richmond’s Com- 
mission. It runs as follows :— 


“ Bearing in mind the system by which the 
improvement and equipment of a farm in Ire- 
land are very generally the work of the tenant, 
and the fact that a yearly tenant is at any time 
liable to have his rent raised in consequence of 
the increased value given to his holding by the 
expenditure of his capital and labour, the desire 
for legislative interference to protect him from 
an arbitrary increase of rent does not seem un- 
natural. Legislation properly framed to accom- 
plish this end would not be objected to.” 


Now in that passage there is no express 
mention of the name of a Court; but I 
think I cannot go wrong in interpreting 
the passage to mean that and nothing 
else. In fact, I should say that it must 
either mean that, or something more; it 
may be interference, for instance, to give 

erpetuity of present rents without any 
increase. Clearly this is not what is 
meant; but, in pointing to the regula- 
tion by a public authority of the rents 
in Ireland, I conceive that I am making a 
fair, animpartial, and, I wouldalmostsay, 
a necessary construction of the language 
of the Commission when I say that we 
have that Commission, appointed by the 
late Government, appointed certainly 
with no special want of regard for the just 
interests of the landlords, recommending 
that in the peculiar circumstances of Ire- 
land there shall belegislative interference 
to protect the tenant from arbitrary in- 
crease of rent. I do not know to what 
extent the Noblemen and Gentlemen 
who signed that Report had considered 
the ulterior consequences of the proposi- 
tion which they thus laid down; but I 
own it appears to me—and I am not now 
attempting to saddle them with what I 
am about to state—that legislative in- 
terference for the regulation of rent 
cannot by any possibility be severed 
from legislative interference for the 
regulation of tenure and from the regu- 
lation of the principle of tenant right. 
That, however, is by the way; for I do 
not attempt to avail myself of the ad- 
vantage of the authority of this Com- 
mission, combined with all the other 
Commissions upon this great subject, 
further than I have stated. But it is plain 
that the independence and the difference 
of the judgments which have been arrived 
at by the several Commissions give addi- 
tional force and weight to the points on 
which we find them agree. 

Now let me state to the House that 
this subject must be considered to di- 
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vide itself into three branches, with 
one of which I have little or nothing 
todo. The first is that which is com- 
monly known to us as Jiand Law— 
the whole important group of questions 
connected with the registry, the transfer, 
the devolution, and the nature of estates 
inland. These are matters which, sub- 
stantially, I shall hardly touch to-night. 
I mention them now in order that the 
omission may not be supposed to testify 
indifference, It is my firm belief that 
no more valuable gift could be conferred 
on Ireland than sound and thorough 
legislation on those subjects; but it is not 
our work to-night. Everyone will admit 
that it would not be possible to combine 
such legislation with the great and 
complicated subject with which we have 
now to deal. The two subjects are 
indeed so far connected that, proceeding 
on the same principles as we adopted in 
1870, we areendeavouring to provide that 
whatever operations are contemplated 
by the measure, they shall be placed 
within the power of limited owners 
of the soil. Consequently we may set 
aside limitation of ownership, so far as 
may be necessary for our purpose. The 
two great questions which remain are 
these: in the first place, the relation of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland; and, in 
the second place, that important group 
of questions which I may here gather 
together under the name of subjects 
which require advances from the Public 
Exchequer. These are the two branches 
of the subject which it will be my duty 
to open, and I must open them with 
many apologies, and with a respectful 
appeal to the indulgence of the House. 
In dealing with these questions I can 
hardly hope to be even accurate in detail, 
still less can I hope to exhibit the numer- 
ous provisions of the measure in their 
due proportion and relative bearing upon 
the whole subject. I fearthat I may be 
justly open to the reproach both of being 
prolix and defective in the statement I 
have to make. But, relying upon the 
patience of hon. Members, I willdomy best 
to explain the whole spirit and the main 
provisions of the measure we are sub- 
mitting to the House. I have never as 
a Minister felt overwhelmed with as 
great a sense of the enormous import- 
ance of the topics and the propositions 
involved in it; and there is nothing that 
can legitimately be done by the Govern- 
ment which we shall hesitate to do for 
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the purpose of promoting such legisla- 
tion as shall deal effectively. with the 
Land Question in Ireland. 

It appears to me that the proposal to 
create a Court, or to allow of the reference 
to a Court, of most important and numer- 
ous transactions of life between man and 
man—I mean in a material sense—has 
become, in the circumstances of Ire- 
land, and with the authorities before us, 
quite inevitable; and that being so, it 
is evident that it must be a salient and 
cardinal proposal of any measure into 
which it enters. But a question of the 
greatest importance meets us on the 
threshold. Is this Court to be com- 
pulsory, and, being compulsory, is it to 
be universal, and therefore perpetual ? 
or is it to be a Court as to which there 
is to be an option reserved? This 
question I shall have to argue before 
the House ; but, before arguing it, I will 
speak of a matter as to which we have 
the deepest conviction, and with regard 
to which also I think a great deal of 
prejudice and misconception prevail—I 
refer to the subject of assignment, gene- 
rally knownin the language of the ‘‘three 
F’s”’ as Free Sale. In using the word 
assignment I use the word which I be- 
lieve is best known to law and to history. 
As far as I have been able to observe, 
more objection has been taken to the 
legislative recognition of assignment in 
those quarters where objection was 
likely to be taken than to the other 
proposals of the Commission—namely, 
fixity of tenure and fair rents, obtained 
by the arbitration of a public authority. 
It appears to me that while this par- 
ticular proposal has been most objected 
to, and appears to be the most unpalat- 
able in many quarters, it is distinctly 
and decidedly the least open to objection 
in the circumstances of Ireland, and 
almost absolutely ingrained in the neces- 
sities of the case and in the circum- 
stances with which we have to deal. 
Now let us see whether that is or is not 
an unreasonable statement. I will speak 
of that which is assigned as the tenant 
right of Ireland; and, for the purpose of 
my argument, the assumption is that 
every tenant has some right or other in 
his holding. What are the elements of 
that right in Ireland? They are more 
easily traced there than elsewhere. In 
the first place, you have the unques- 
tioned fact that improvements have been 
to a larger extent than probably in any 
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other country the work of the tenant 
himself. Tenant right is the result of 
these improvements. Secondly, you have 
this great fact in Ireland—a land 
hunger coupled with land scarcity, 
With a supply of land in the market 
so much less than the demand, you 
have a state of things in which it is 
well worth the while of a man, who has 
not got land as a means of obtaining a 
regularsubsistence and livelihood, to pay 
for obtaining it. That willingness of the 
incoming tenant to pay enters distinctly 
into the interest of the outgoing tenant, 
so long as he continues the tenant, as 
something he has to receive. There is 
also a principle of rarer, but not al- 
together insensible operation in the 
circumstances of Ireland —that which 
may be called the pretium affectionis— 
the disposition of many an Irishman, 
even after he has left his country, per- 
haps driven from it by hard necessity, to 
find his way back, and, if he can, to settle 
himself once more on the soil. I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to mention an in- 
stance of this kind—no doubt an extreme 
instance, but, atthesame time, aninstance 
which will help us to see how it is that 
the tenant in Ireland thinks he has some- 
thing to transfer for which he has the 
right to obtain what he can get. A 
landlord in the West of Ireland had, 
among other holdings, a rather miser- 
able holding consisting of a small tene- 
ment and an acre or two of land, for 
which he received a rent of five guineas. 
Repeatedly, as he rode by the spot, it 
occurred to him that he ought to reduce 
the rent; but before he had taken any 
steps in that direction a returned Irish- 
man from America called upon him and 
said he was very desirous to obtain a 
plot of land on his estate; he had 
applied to the tenant of this small hold- 
ing ; the tenant was quite willing to sell, 
and he was quite willing to buy ; and he 
came to ask the permission of the land- 
lord. The landlord said—‘‘ Very well, 
I have no objection ; what are you will- 
ing to give?’’ And the man said he 
was willing to give £100 for this five- 
guinea holding. The landlord said, by 
way of jest—‘‘ Then I think I must raise 

the rent;’’ but he did not, and the trans- 

action proceeded. Now that was as 

much a case of pretium affectioni as pay- 

ing £10,000 or £20,000 for a set of old 

Sévres or China ware. There are spe- 

cialities in the case of Irish tenant right. 
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But what I wish to impress upon the 
House is this—that, apart from those 
specialities, the principle of assignment 
is a principle rooted in law. By artificial 
provisions, introduced into agreements, 
through commanding position of land- 
lords, assignment has been generally 
prohibited ; but the assignment of the 
tenant’s interest, whatever it be, is a 
rinciple, not only of Irish, but of Eng- 
ish Land Laws, and of the Land Laws 
of Europe generally. The Bessborough 
Commission says— 

‘‘For many generations the great bulk of the 
land under cultivation in Ireland has been held 
on small farms under 30 acres, without leases 
upon parole tenancies from year to year. In 
these tenancies, by the Common Law, the tenant 
has always had a right of property which he 
might dispose of, and which was only determin. 
able subject to conditions, the principal of which 
was the requirement of six months’ notice to 
quit, recently extended by the Act of 1877 to 
12 months.” 


I will quote a few words from a very able, 
though concise, work of Mr. Richey, a 
Professor of the University of Dublin, on 
the Irish Land Laws. He informs us in 
an early part of that work that yearly 
tenancies, when they first arose in the 
16th century, were commonly called 
leases for the term of a year and onwards 
de anno in annum, according to the plea- 
sure of both parties; and he says that 
the tenant was entitled, as any other 
owner of an interest in land, upon 
this yearly holding to sell or sub-let his 
farm to whom and on what terms he 
pleased. He then explains how it was 
that the landlord’s consent came to be 
asked; and he says that, whether the 
landlord assented or not to the sale, all 
the interest of the previous tenant 
passed by the sale to the purchaser. 
I will quote lastly an extract with 
which my hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General has supplied me, from 
a work of Woodfall on Landlord and 
Tenant, in which it is distinctly laid 
down that tenants for even a less period 
than four years, but who are possessed 
of a certain quantity of interest, may 
alienate the whole or any part of it un- 
less they are expressly restricted from 
so doing. A tenant from year to year 
may therefore assign his term or under- 
let; but he may not by under-letting 
grant an interest exceeding his own in 
point of duration. I am anxious to call 


attention to the fact that this interest is 
embodied in the ancient law, because I 
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think that fact meets, in a great degree, 
the fundamental objection which Gen- 
tlemen are apt to take to this period of 
tenant right. They say it establishes 
joint proprietorship, which they con- 
sider is a bad thing. I do not admit 
that; but if it does establish a joint 
proprietorship, I hold that, in the ab- 
sence of express restrictions, the old 
law of the country, corresponding, I 
believe, with the general law of Europe, 
recognizes the tenant right, and there- 
fore recognizes, if so you choose to call 
it, joint proprietorship. Well, that being 
the state of the case, how does it stand 
under the Land Law of 1870? It stands 
thus—that before the Land Act of 1870 
the tenancy was determinable upon a 
certain notice at the close of each year, 
at the sole will of the landlord, and 
without any other consequence what- 
ever. What the tenant had to assign 
was so small that the assignment was 
little worth giving or receiving. But 
in the Land Act—not, I must own, with 
a view to fortify the principle of tenant 
right, but simply with a view to de- 
fend the tenant in possession of his hold- 
ing and to render it difficult for the 
landlord capriciously to get rid of him— 
we proceeded to enact a scale of compen- 
sation for disturbance, without which the 
tenant could not be removed. That 
being so, a valuable consideration was, 
by the Act of 1870, evidently tacked 
on to every yearly tenancy in Ireland. 
And, under the Act of 1870, whether 
we intended it or not, tenant right has 
become something sensible and con- 
siderable. The actual sale of the tenant 
right, as, I believe, is observed in a 
marked manner in the minority Report 
of the Richmond Commission, has grown 
and spread in Ireland; and the old idea 
of the people, running back into times 
anterior to tenures now prevailing, has 
in modern circumstances received autho- 
rity and acquired extension from the 
legislation of this House. That being so, 
it ought also to be remembered that the 
recognition of tenant right is certainly 
of very great practical convenience, pro- 
vided it can be restrained from undue in- 
terference with the landlord’s right—of 
which I will speak presently. In the first 
place, it affords a means of valuing im- 
provements by far the simplest, cheapest, 
and most rapid that can be conceived. 
The improvements are worth that which 
it is worth the while of the incoming 
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man to give, and so the matter is dis- 
posed of. Nor is it an inconsiderable 
advantage that the landlord is secured 
in all his just claims by the existence 
and recognition of the principle of tenant 
right. It is admitted to be the first 
charge on tenant right that the rent 
shall be paid, and that anything else 
which the landlord may have to claim 
against the tenant—as, for instance, in 
the case of waste—shall be defrayed out 
of the money received for the tenant 
right. How does this stand with re- 
gard to the Commissions? For I must 
say that the authority of these Com- 
missions is a very important element, 
as all will feel, in our consideration of 
the case. Every one of the Bessborough 
Commissioners — Mr. Kavanagh with 
some reluctance, recognized the prin- 
ciple of tenant right. The minority of 
the Richmond Commission emphati- 
cally acknowledges it, and the majority 
have not said one word against it. 
So we stand as to authority. But be- 
fore passing from these recommenda- 
tions there is one on which I cannot 
refrain from dwelling for a moment, and 
that is the immense political advantage 
that has been found to attend the prin- 
ciple. I do not think we could have a 
more vivid illustration of this political 
advantage than the state of distress which 
prevailed just 12 months ago in the West 
of Ireland. At that time there was a 
whole group of counties in which there 
prevailed extreme distress. In most of 
these counties that extreme distress was 
attended with great public danger. I 
refer particularly, of course, to Mayo 
and Galway. But there was another 
county where the distress was hardly by 
a single shade different from the others, 
yet. where there was at that time no 
public danger, no public agitation, 
no disquietude other than the dis- 
quietude of humane and Christian- 
minded men at the sufferings of their 
fellow-creatures; and that was the county 
of Donegal. And the only circumstance 
—for it is one of the wildest counties 
you have in Ireland—that made it differ, 
as far as human judgment can be formed, 
from the counties near it, in Connaught, 
was the circumstance that in Donegal 
you had tenantright, while in Mayo 
and Galway you had not. Well, Sir, 
objections may be taken to tenant right, 
and Tam not about to propose an un- 
regulated tenant right. It appears to 
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me that it would be very unfair to give 
legislative force to a tenant without leay- 
ing in the hands of the landlord, or of 
some public authority, the means of 
securing his own just interest. If a 
Court is to be called on at the will of the 
tenant to limit the annual receipt of the 
landlord, and to fix what, in this Bill, 
we call a Judicial Rent, then I do not see 
on what principle you shall say that 
the tenant right of the tenant is to be 
subject to no similar and analogous limi- 
tation. There are certainly some strong 
arguments other than the interests of 
the landlord in favour of that course; 
for it may be very fairly said that in 
vain do you cut down the landlord’s ju- 
dicial rent—and I am only assuming 
that this effect may be to cut down, for 
in some instances the effect may be to 
raise it—and take care that the landlords’ 
receipts shall be limited if, with the land 
hunger and scarcity which prevail in 
Ireland, you still leave it open to anyone 
to pay an extravagant sum for tenant 
right, and thereby to take holdings on 
the same virtually rack-rented condition. 
I therefore hold, and we have framed 
the Bill on that principle, that to recog- 
nize duly the power of the landlord or 
of the Court to raise the rent is the due 
and just means of preventing the tenant 
right, which we think to be the just right 
of the tenant, from passing into extrava- 
gance, and from trespassing upon what 
is the just right of others. We believe 
that by bringing together, on fair con- 
ditions and in fair competition, the right 
of the tenant toassign, and theright of the 
landlord to get, what his land is reason- 
ably worth, we shall be able to obtain a 
result agreeable to justice and agreeable 
to the interests of both. I have detained 
the House at some length on this sub- 
ject, because I am extremely anxious to 
do what I can for the purpose of show- 
ing, in the first place, that there is no- 
thing strange or of an innovating cha- 
racter in the recognition of this prin- 
ciple; secondly, that it is rooted in 
the history of Ireland, and in the 
ideas of the Irish people; thirdly, that 
it is recommended by a multitude of 
practical advantages; and, lastly, that 
it need not entail injustice upon any- 
one. 

Now, Sir, I come to the great question 
which I think must constitute the salient 
point and the cardinal principle of the 
Bill, the institution of a Court which is 
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to take cognizance of rent, and which, in 
taking cognizance of rent, will also, 
according to the provisions of the Bill, 
not be debarred from taking cognizance 
of tenure and assignment. The ques- 
tion first to be considered is as I have 
stated: Shall this Court be an optional 
Court, or shall it be universal, compul- 
sory, and perpetual? If it is to be an 
optional Court, there is one vital matter 
—namely, that we shall be assured 
in our minds that the option shall be 
free. If it could be shown that in exer- 
cising an option with regard to going 
into Court an Irish tenant was liable to 
the same kind of pressure in any degree, 
either great or small, under which he 
now lies in the land market when he 
bids for land, I should say that such 
an objection would be fatal. But on 
considering the matter, as well as we 
can, we do not see that there can be 
anything to interfere with the perfect 
freedom of the tenant in this respect. 
I mean, that if we say that by law 
an Irish tenant may go into Court, it is 
impossible for the landlord to bring any 
intimidation, direct or indirect, to pre- 
vent him from doing so. The case is 
something like this. An infirm man on 
a public road may be intimidated by a 
stalwart ruffian. But the presence of the 
stalwart ruffian will not interfere with 
the freedom of the infirm man if he sees 
some policeman on the road; and he 
would call in the policeman just as 
freely as if he had been under no fear of 
the stalwart ruffian. It appears to us 
that the aid of the Oourt may be in- 
voked just as freely by the Irish tenant, 
if there be good reason for giving 
it an optional character. There is no 
reason why the policeman should be 
glued to your side for your whole life. 
Therefore we say that if the access to 
the Court be perfectly free, and if the 
action of the Court and the control of 
the Court be complete and sufficient, it 
ought to rest with the tenant to con- 
sider, from time to time, whether he 
should continue in the Court or not. 
There are other strong reasons for mak- 
ing the Court an optional instead of a 
compulsory Court. 

In the Bessborough Report there is a 
short passage which says— 

“It seems desirable that, in the future, the 
same Land Laws should prevail throughout Ire- 
land, and that a yearly tenant, in every part of 
the Kingdom, should possess the same rights, 
and be subject to the same obligations.”’ 
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We have not accepted that proposition . 
It appears to us that there are many 
weighty pleas to be urged against it. 
One plea is this, There may be tenants 
in Ireland who do not desire the inter- 
ference of the Court. After all that we 
have heard with regard to the manage- 
ment of many estates in Ireland, I must 
confess that I believe it to be possible 
—and even likely—that there may be 
a considerable number of tenants who 
would rather be allowed, if they have 
adequate protection from the law, to con- 
duct their own affairs with their land- 
lords than be compelled to go into Court. 
Here, again, I call in aid the authority 
of the Bessborough Commission, for in 
the 79th paragraph, notwithstanding 
their recommendation of a system uni- 
versal and compulsory, they say this— 

“‘ There will probably be estates among those 
which have been kindly managed, where the 
large allowances made to improving tenants, 
the materials given or sold under cost price, and 
the many other benefits conferred by a good 
landlord, would be preferred, by some tenants 
at all events, to fixity of tenure and free sale.” 
They say there that everything like 
fixity of tenure and free sale might in 
some cases be sacrificed by the tenant 
in preference to abandoning the benefits 
of the relations which exist. I do not 
exactly adopt those words as they 
stand; but I think they give important 
reasons in support of the belief that it is 
not possible for us at this moment to 
form a judgment as to what proportion 
of the tenants of Ireland there may be 
who would rather keep in their own 
hands the management of their own 
affairs than invoke the compulsory aid 
of a public authority. 

But, Sir, I own that it appears to me 
that there are many circumstances in the 
case of Ireland which discourage us from 
an attempt to procure what I may calla 
dead or mechanical uniformity in the 
legal condition under which its agricul- 
ture is carried on. There is no agricul- 
tural country in the world the face of 
which is so seamed with variety as 
Ireland. You have, to begin with, 
all the usual varieties, and you have 
many varieties that are Irish, and 
exclusive Irish too. You have the 
grazing and the tillage farms; you have 
the large holding and the small; you 
have the large proprietor and the small ; 
you have the landlord absentee and the 
landlord resident; you have the improve- 
ments made sometimes by the tenant 
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and the improvements made sometimes 
by the landlord. For, happily, there are 
and have been landlords in Ireland who, 
in the strictest sense, are called improv- 
ing landlords. You have the leaseholds 
and you have the annual tenancy; the 
care-takers of land; lands in conacre, 
and lands in rundale; you have the 
lands over-rented through the opera- 
tion of the great land hunger; you have 
the lands under-rented through the tra- 
dition of many estates, and in certain 
cases through the desire, and perhaps 
with the express purpose, of excluding 
tenant right and assignment. You have 
the old-fashioned Irish landlord and you 
have the new-fashioned Irish landlord ; 
and although the old-fashioned Irish 
landlord was not an impeccable being, 
yet many of his sins, at least towards his 
tenants, weresins of omission rather than 
of commission, and in some respects will 
bear no unfavourable comparison with 
what I call the new-fashioned landlord. 
You have land under middlemen and 
land without middlemen; you have les- 
sees in perpetuity; and then, above all, 
you have in Ireland the prevalence of 
local customs which have taken deep 
root in the country, and which, in my 
opinion, we should be incurring a very 
heavy responsibility by gratuitously en- 


deavouring to wipe away from the face: 


of the land. 

All these are very strong reasons, Sir, 
for making it optional to the tenant to 
consider whether he shall go into the 
Court, or whether he shall not. I am 
bound also to give some other reasons. 
Ihave very great doubts indeed whether 
—if we were, by a compulsory law, to 
refer the ultimate regulation of every 
bargain relating to land to a Judicial 
Commission sitting in Court—any judi- 
cial authority you could create would 
not break down under the weight so 
imposed upon it. I believe that it 
would probably prove to be beyond its 
strength. Then I cannot help saying, 
though I hope it will not show that Iam 
disloyal to the cause of reform in the 
Land Laws of Ireland, that there is no 
country in the world which, when her 
social relations come to permit of it, will 
derive more benefit than Ireland from 
perfect freedom of contract inland. Un- 
happily she is not in a state to permit of 
it; but I will not abandon the hope that 
the period may arrive. After all, what 
the Irishman wants—and I do not mean 
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to say it is his fault that he has not got 
it —is the habit of self-government, 
[Cheers from the Home Rulers.] He 
wants that which the Scotchman has 
got—[ Cheers and laughter. |—and I hope 
that by interpolating that objection, I 
have sufficiently guarded myself against 
unwarranted deductions. But I say se- 
riously that the Court, after all, though 
it may be, and I believe is, a right and a 
needful measure ; yet you must not con- 
ceal from yourselves the fact that it is one 
in the form of centralization, referring to 
public authority what ought to be trans- 
acted by a private individual. That 
may be an infinitely smaller evil than 
some other evil you may have to con- 
tend with, and may be therefore a thing 
that you ought to embrace with all 
your heart under the circumstances ; 
but I confess to great doubts whether it 
is a thing which you ought to stereotype 
and stamp as far as you can with the 
seal of perpetuity. But, in any case, 
it ought not to be a one-sided Court. 
If a Court is to interfere, it must inter- 
fere for the purpose of doing justice. 
Therefore, speaking generally, we can- 
not lay down the proposition that it is 
to interfere for the protection and ad- 
vantage of the tenant alone. We can- 
not make those who sit on the seat of 
justice forsake justice, even with objects 
in view so high and so important as the 
objects of Land Reform in Ireland. Well, 
Sir, if that be so, the proper conclu- 
sion is that we should not force anyone 
into the Court. We should leave the 
access to it perfectly free; so regulated 
by public authority that the smallest 
tenant in Ireland may go into it as fear- 
lessly as if he were the greatest. Another 
conclusion is that we should not by 
compulsion insure the perpetuity of 
what is, after all, an abnormal system— 
its perpetuity under all circumstances, 
however much they may have changed 
from those which now prevail, and how- 
ever closely they may approximate to 
the circumstances of other countries 
where the relation of landlord and 
tenant require no such means to be 
employed in order to their just and 
satisfactory regulation. We therefore 
propose that the entrance into the Court 
should be an optional entrance. 

And now I will proceed to give you 
the words, which I hope will be perfectly 
clear, relating to those propositions 
which we justly consider the most vital 
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and central portion of the Bill. Every 
tenant now existing in Ireland may call 
in the Court. The first purpose will be 
to find a “‘ judicial rent ;” that rent will 
be upon the basis of a fair rent; and 
we have thought it our duty to endea- 
your to grapple with the very difficult 
taskk—where none of the Commission 
show any particular readiness to deal 
with it—of giving to the Court some 
guidance in its efforts to arrive at a 
fair rent. The words themselves will be 
found in the Bill; but I may describe 
the principle of them. Possibly they 
may be open to amendment; but I may 
describe the principle of them as con- 
taining a reference to a solvent tenant 
on the one side, and on the other side a 
due regard to the value of the tenant 
right. When the Court has fixed the 
judicial rent, that judicial rent will carry 
with it a statutory term of 15 years, 
during which there can be no change. 
During that period there can be no evic- 
tion of the tenant without leave of the 
tenant or the Court, except it be for 
breach of certain specified covenants, or 
for the non-payment of rent. During 
that period, there will be no power of 
resumption by the landlord, even with 
the leave of the Court, no matter what 
may have taken place as between the 
landlord and the tenant, or however 
grave the plea for resumption may be. 
In regard to the more purely legal 
aspects of the Bill—the event of breach 
of covenants, or for non-payment of 
rent—the process which will be adopted 
will be more fully explained, as the Bill 
progresses, by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General for Ireland. The gene- 
ral idea is that there can only be a 
compulsory sale of the tenant right in 
the case of a breach of the conditions of 
the tenant right within the period to 
which I have referred ; and at the end of 
that period the tenant will, of course, 
give up his holding. The tenant right 
may be sold, according to the provisions 
of the Bill, at any time within the 
period at the end of which, under the 
present law, the tenant would be finally 
turned out of his holding. The effect 
of our proposal will be that the tenant 
will have allowed to him for the sale of 
his holding all the time which, in the 
event of non-payment of rent, is allowed 
for the contingent resumption of his 
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ments to be made him. At the close of 
the statutory term of 15 years applica- 
tion may be made for the renewal of 
this time, and that application may be 
made ftoties quoties until a certain con- 
tingeney, which I will presently describe, 
arises in the tenancy. When it is re- 
newed, the conditions as to eviction will 
remain the same; but after the expira- 
tion of the next term of 15 years the 
landlord may, with the approval of the 
Court, and for certain strictly defined 
and sufficient reasons, resume posses- 
sion. This right of resumption by the 
landlord will, when the holdings are in 
Court, be subject entirely to the judg- 
ment of the Court, because we fully re- 
cognize the importance of clear defini- 
tion in an Act of this kind; but the 
cases which we recognize as fulfilling 
the definition of reasonable and suffi- 
cient are these. They must be cases 
either referring to the good of the hold- 
ing, the good of the estate, or the benefit 
ofthe labourersin respect of their cottages, 
gardens, or allotments. The renewal of 
the judicial rent may take place, toties 
quotes, at the end of each of these terms, 
as long as the tenancy continues to be 
what in the Bill we define as ‘‘ a present 
tenancy.”’ I wish to draw the particular 
attention of the House to these terms, 
because, as we intend, a present tenancy 
does not cease to be a present tenancy 
simply on the change of the tenant, and 
the only mode in which it can pass from 
a present to a future tenancy are these. 
If there be a breach of covenant, and upon 
that an eviction, the land passing back 
tothe landlord, then a new tenancy arises ; 
if there be reasonable cause for resump- 
tion by the landlord, a new tenancy arises. 
We have also, under the Bill, reserved 
to the landlord what is called a right of 
pre-emption in case the tenant wishes to 
sell his tenant right. Not that the land- 
lord can compel the tenant to do so; but 
if the tenant wishes to sell his tenant 
right the landlord may, under the au- 
thority of the Court, apply for it and pur- 
chase it. If the landlord does not, the 
tenant becomes again the possessor of 
the holding. But we provide that his 
becoming the possessor of the holding 
shall not constitute any future tenancy 
within the 15 years after the passing of 
the Act. Therefore there will be no 
future tenancy created this way within 
the first 15 years after the passing of 
the Act. In cases where what is called 
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the ‘‘ English system” prevails, or, as 
we define it, where the holding has been 
maintained and improved by the land- 
lord, we have thought that justice de- 
mands that the landlord should not be 
brought into a new and exceptional 
state of things which really has no 
application to the relation which sub- 
sists between him and the tenant. We 
have left a large power of equity be- 
tween the landlords and their tenants ; 
but I must make an explanation to the 
House on this point with reference to 
the action of the Court, because it is 
one of great practical importance. A 
very lively and just susceptibility has 
been shown by Representatives from 
Ireland as to the effect of the Act in 
cases where proceedings with a view 
to eviction have been commenced; and 
it has been said that if you take the 
cases of excessive rent which the tenant 
has been unable to pay, it would be 
extremely hard that such a tenant 
should be deprived of the benefit which 
this Act proposes to confer on tenants 
as a class. What we propose, therefore, 
is substantially that where the process 
has been completed, and the redemp- 
tion period has expired, there should be 
no interference; but where the pro- 
ceeding is pending, where it has been 
commenced, we provide that the appli- 
cation of any tenant in Ireland, who is 
under this process, to the Court on the 
first day of its sitting shall have the 
same right as if it were made on the first 
day of the passing of the Act. The 
effect of that will be virtually to stay the 
proceedings to this extent—that it will 
allow a tenant to go before the Court and 
obtain the fixing of the judicial rent, 
and he will thus obtain a tenant right, 
whether fixed or not, of which he will 
not lose the benefit on account of any 
proceedings taken before the passing of 
the Act. 

I think, Sir, that is a tolerably fair 
account of the main provisions relating 
to the action of the Court, with the 
exception of what I shall call the ‘‘ judi- 
cial lease,” which I shall explain by- 
and-bye. It is more important that I 
should next submit to the House the 
case of what, in the Bill, we call “ or- 
dinary tenancies;”’ because, as I have 
said, we do not think it desirable to 
make a complete holocaust of free con- 
tract in Ireland, but to allow those who 
are satisfied with the present system to 
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remain under it. We do not, therefore, 
deal with ordinary tenancies held by 
those who have no wish to avail them- 
selves of the altered circumstances. 

I will now describe the changes made 
in their case quite irrespective of any 
application to the Court. The ordinary 
tenant will, like the tenant under the 
Court, be invested from the passing of 
the Act with the right of assignment. 
He will be able to sell his tenant right. 
Of course, the landlord will have the 
right to refuse the purchaser to whom 
the tenant wishes to assign his right; 
but only upon reasonable grounds; 
and in defining and determining these 
reasonable grounds, we have endeavoured 
to follow, as well as we could, the practice 
that now prevails in Ulster, and which 
is hardened into a sort of inflexible and 
recognized rule. The landlord, when the 
tenant desires to quit, will have the right 
of pre-emption of the tenant right at a 
rate fixed, but not by himself. He may 
buy in the open market, or he may apply 
to the Court to have the price fixed by 
the Court. When the price of the tenant 
right is fixed by the Court, in all cases 
where the holding has been improved 
by outlay on the part of the landlord 
the amount of such improvements may 
be treated as a set-off against the tenant 
right, provided the landlord has never 
been remunerated by the rent paid or 
otherwise. I need not say that the land- 
lord’s claim will, according to the univer- 
sal practice in Ireland, be satisfied out 
of the purchase money. Ordinary annual 
tenancies may be bequeathed ; but they 
must be bequeathed to one person only. 
Of course the House will, I imagine, 
readily understand the object of that 
provision. 

I now come to an important point 
of the Bill which refers to cases in 
which landlords propose frequent in- 
creases of rent. In cases of that kind 
the landlord may propose to the tenant 
an increase of rent; and if the tenant 
accepts the increase the statutory term 
ensues, and the rent cannot again be 
increased for 15 years. That is to amend 
one of the flaws of the Land Act under 
which unduly increased rents have been 
placed on the shoulders of tenants. But 
if the tenant refuse an increase of rent he 
may choose between three alternatives : 
he may sell his tenant right, in which 
case increased rent demanded will serve 
to diminish the price he will receive for it. 
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But in cases where it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the Court that the rent 
was below a fair rent, the landlord 
shall be entitled to plead that fact as a 
set-off against any claims of the tenant in 
respect of the increase; and the Court 
may dispose of any part, or even the 
whole, of thatincrease. We have intro- 
duced a provision of this nature into the 
Bill, the effect of which may be stated as 
follows. If the landlord desires to raise 
the rent, he will be able to do so, pre- 
suming that the tenant will agree to pay 
rather than leave the holding. If, on 
the other hand, the landlord does not 
desire to keep the tradition of his pro- 
perty, but wishes to keep the rents below 
a value corresponding to the idea of a 
fair rent, he shall not be liable to have 
that eaten up by its going to increase the 
tenant right; but when the tenant right 
is claimed, he may establish the fact that 
the rent is below a fair rent, and have 
the difference set off against the claims 
for tenant right. So much for the 
tenant’s first option; he may sell his 
tenant right and ask the landlord ten 
times the increase. His second option 
is that he may fall back upon com- 
pensation for disturbance and com- 
pensation for improvements. The third 
option he may exercise is that he may, 
upon demand for an increased rent, 
exercise his right to go into Court and 
demand the fixing of a judicialrent. If 
he accepts the increase in the rent, he 
obtains, ipso facto, what we call a statu- 
tory term of 15 years. If he exercises 
his option in favour of taking compen- 
sation for disturbance, then comes the 
change we propose to make. We pro- 
pose to keep the scale of compensation 
for disturbance, but to raise the rate with 
regard to large holdings. I had better 
perhaps read to the House the scale as 
it willnow stand. Firstof all, we strike out 
all valuation in regard to compensation 
for disturbance, and we propose that com- 
pensation for disturbance shall be regu- 
lated entirely by the amount of rent. If 
the rent is under £30, the compensation 
that may be given for disturbance shall 
never exceed seven years’ rent; if under 
£50, five years’ rent; if under £100, 
four years’ rent; and if over £100, three 
years’ rent. The scale at present is, 
that if the rent is over £100, only one 
years’ rent is to be given, and if under 
£10, seven years’ rent. That is the 
condition in which we propose to leave 
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such of the tenants of Ireland as do not 
desire to invoke the protection of the 
Court. 

There are other provisions of the 
Bill to which I will now very briefly call 
the attention of the House. 

I have said nothing as yet about the 
Ulster Custom ; and on thatsubjectalively 
interest is felt by many hon. Members 
from Ireland. Thegeneral principle ofour 
Bill as regards the Ulster Custom is this. 
The Ulster tenant may, if he pleases, 
remain under the custom as he is now; 
but if he remains in that position, as 
regards the sale of the tenant right and 
other particulars, he shall have the pro- 
tection of the general provisions of the 
Bill for controlling augmentations of 
rent. We are convinced by the evidence 
that there is, whether extensively or 
occasionally, a very manifest conviction 
that the Ulster Custom, if itis to endure, 
must have some protection; and it is 
desirable that if the Ulster tenant wishes 
to go into the Court he should be allowed 
to do so. If he accepts the increased 
rent, he obtains the term of 15 years, 
during which he will hear nothing more 
of increased rent. So much if he remains 
under the custom; but if he chooses to 
pass from under the custom and fall 
back upon the general provisions of the 
Bill, and go into Court like anyone else, 
he is at liberty to do so. Speaking 
generally, we have thought it no part of 
our duty to interfere with current leases 
in Ireland. But as to leases in Ulster, 
we believe their case to be peculiar ; and 
we provide that the Ulster tenant, now 
under lease, may claim compensation, 
as it has been provided under the clauses 
of the Land Act, with the modification 
now introduced when the lease expires. 
I think that is all I need say about the 
particular case of the Ulster tenant. 

We have endeavoured to amend the 
law with regard to compensation for 
improvements. At present the law is 
defective, because it is dealt with under 
the phrase ‘“‘improvements effected by 
the tenant or his predecessor in title ;”’ 
and a technical difficulty, with regard to 
a breaking tenancy, has had the effect, 
in many judgments delivered in Ire- 
land, of depriving tenants of the title of 
their predecessors as to compensation 
for improvements. We have therefore 
endeavoured to make an effectual amend- 
ment of the law on that point, so as to 
give the tenant compensation for the 
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improvements effected by his predecessor 
jn title, and for which he has had to pay. 

Now comes the question of the leases 
in Ireland. We have provided in the 
Land Act of 1870 that a lease for 37 
yearsshould exemptthe landlord from the 
provisions of the Act. But it has been 
stated that the feeble position of the 
tenant has been taken advantage of in 
some cases—though probably not in 
many—so far as almost to compel his 
acceptance of a lease, at a high rent, and 
on harsh terms, and with no remaining 
status at the end of the lease. Now 
what we propose is this: that any lease 
which is to exempt from the provisions 
of the Act must be a judicial lease, pre- 
pared or approved of by the Court; 
and we have made it the special busi- 
ness of the Court, in preparing and ap- 
proving the provisions of a lease, to 
consider the interests of the tenant and 
the valuation of his tenancy. So that I 
hope we have made a sufficient provision 
as to the terms of the lease. With re- 
gard to the provision as to the expiry of 
the lease, the tenant will be in the posi- 
tion of a ‘‘future tenant ’’—that is to 
say, he will not have the power of going 
into the Court and of getting a judicial 
rent fixed; and the landlord may, if 
he please, raise his rent at the end 
of the lease. But in all other respects 
the tenant will be an annual tenant, 
and will have power to sell his tenant 
right. 

There is a plan which it is said some 
of the landlords in Ireland are disposed 
to adopt and some of the tenants are 
disposed to favour, under which there 
is to be what is called a fixed tenancy— 
that is to say, a tenancy where the hold- 
ing continues, subject either to a per- 
petual fee-farm rent, without any varia- 
tion, or a perpetual fee-farm rent with 
a re-valuation by the Court at fixed 
periods, and where all power of resump- 
tion by the landlord from any cause, 
however great, and under whatever 
authority, is taken away. We think 
that to make a compulsory law of that 
nature would be to destroy the character 
of proprietor in the landlord in its es- 
sence and in its centre; and I do not 
require now to enter into the many grave 
arguments, perfectly distinct from the 
landlord’s interest and right and includ- 
ing that interest and right, against such 
a proposition. Our proposal is that, in 
the case of these fixed tenancies, the 
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Court should undertake the burden, 
wherever the landlord and tenant are 
agreed, of applying these provisions. 
We have provided, generally speaking, 
that there can be no power to contract 
out of the terms of the Act; and yet it 
does appear strange to impose a limita- 
tion of that kind upon what may fairly 
be called large holdings. We cannot 
here adopt the rule of rent, because the 
power to contract or not to contract out 
of the Act might vary with the variation 
of rent in a manner almost ridiculous. 
The valuation is more paramount; and 
we therefore propose that there should 
be a power to contract out of the Act in 
cases were the valuation amounts to 
£150 and upwards—that is to say, 
speaking generally, that this power of 
contracting out of the Act shall only 
apply in the case of holdings of a value 
of over £200 a-year. We have also a 
clause substituting arbitration for a de- 
cree of the Court; and I think that the 
only other point I need make clear to the 
House is the nature of the present ten- 
ancy. We are desirous to obviate any 
such supposition as that the present ten- 
ancy means anything but a tenancy in 
the hands of the present owner. We 
say that, if there is no breach in the con- 
ditions, it is capable of bearing a con- 
tinuing interest—in fact, itis capable of 
passing on from generation to genera- 
tion, unless the landlord exercises the 
power of resumption under the sanction 
and control of the public authorities. 
After this long enumeration, I must 
still detain you for a very short time 
while I say a word or two with regard 
to the second and far less complex 
part of this Bill, in which at the 
present time the liveliest interest is 
felt; I mean the portion which I have 
described under the general phrase of 
the group of provisions requiring public 
advances. I would just take this op- 
portunity, as making these public ad- 
vances will constitute a very large part 
of the duties of the Court, of stating 
what we propose as to the coustitution 
of the Court. That which will be, in 
one point of view, a Court, will be, in 
another point of view, a Land Commis- 
sion. As a Court it will be charged with 
the final authority over the decisions of 
all land cases, and it will be the business 
of the Court so considered to lay down 
rules for the guidance of the Civil Bills 
Courts, which will really be the Courts 
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of First Instance in all land cases. 
We did not think, upon the whole, that 
it would be wise to dispense altogether 
with the advantage to be derived from 
the great experience which the Judges 
of the Civil Bills Courts have acquired. 
It would have been very difficult to pro- 
vide a new agency such as would abso- 
lutely justify us in removing the pre- 
sent powers oiogetier from the field. 
But we have endeavoured, in the first 
place, to make provision for calling in 
the aid of valuers where needed, and 
rendering that aid effective ; and, in the 
second place, for their being subject to 
the rules of the Land Commission, so as 
to secure efficiency and uniformity in the 
administration of a very important law. 
The Land Commission will thus be the 
Court of Appeal, and will be the master, 
in what relates to land, of the tribunals 
below. It will consist of three persons, 
one of whom must always be a Judge or 
an ex-Judge of the Supreme Court. Its 
proper seat will be in Dublin. But, in- 
asmuch as its operations may extend, 
especially in cases of public advances in 
connection with land, beyond the power 
of one set of Commissioners to deal with, 
we have invested it with the power 
not only of appointing Assistant Com- 
missioners and other officers, but, if 
necessary, of appointing Sub-Commis- 
sioners to sit in the several Provinces of 
Ireland, and to conduct their functions 
under the control of the Central Com- 
mission. 

So much for the constitution of the 
Court, which will be charged with this 
double group of functions, each of which 
I think exceedingly important. 

Now I come to describe, and I need 
only describe briefly and rapidly, the 
important subjects which connect them- 
selves with public advances. Do not let 
it be supposed that public advances are 
things unknown to Ireland. On the 
contrary, we find that as regards agri- 
cultural improvements, so far as the de- 
finition of the purposes goes for which 
advances may be made, it is, I believe, 
absolutely beyond the wit of man to en- 
large them; and the change which we 
propose to make in the law is not in re- 
gard to the purposes of agricultural im- 
provements, but in regard to the agency 
through which they will be carried on. 
The first and most important point is 
that which relates to the acquisition 
of land by the tenant. I will not dis- 
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cuss that interesting question at present’ 
I will only say that, economically, I 
quite admit it is open to a great diversity 
of view. It has in some cases been 
eminently successful. In Ireland you 
have many owners of land who have 
shown a faculty, which we cannot but 
admire, for it is nowhere excelled, of 
extracting the means of subsistence and 
the means of prosperity from very small 
holdings or spaces of ground. On the 
other hand, it must be admitted that, 
from whatever cause, small virtual pro- 
prietorships, under the name of per- 
petuity leases, have not been happily 
distinguished in the past history of Ire- 
land. But I decline to enter into the 
economical part of the subject. What 
we desire, and what my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, the original author of the sug- 
gestion, desires, is the political and social 
advantage of the people. We feel the 
great necessity there is of a serious 
effort on the part of Parliament to en- 
large the circle of proprietors of land 
in Ireland, and to insist upon a more 
considerable portion of the community 
being in that body which possesses the 
traditions associated and connected with 
the ownership of land. 

Now our provisions in regard to the 
acquisition of land by tenants are of 
two kinds. In the first place they are 
these: to assist tenants with money for 
the purchase of their holdings, without 
any further intervention by the Com- 
mission, where the tenant is able to buy 
and the landlord is willing to sell. I 
must say, on this point, that there are 
questions with regard to some public 
Bodies in Ireland—possibly some of the 
Companies in the North of Ireland— 
which may be opened up in the discus- 
sion on this Bill, but upon which I at 
present sedulously refrain from giving 
my opinion. I do not wish to compli- 
cate this discussion with that matter. 
But where a tenant can be assisted 
and fortified in the independent pur- 
chase of his holding, and where it 
would be fair to enable him to do it, we 
are disposed to give him every aid we 
can; and this, whether he purchases 
absolutely, or whether he purchases with 
the payment of a fine and the retention 
of the fee-farm rent onthe land. But 
then what is more important is this—that 
the Commission is not only to assist the 
tenant in the purchase of his holding, 
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but it is itself to become, on reasonable 
terms, the purchaser from willing land- 
lords of their estates in order to re-sell 
those estates. Perhaps I ought, on this 
point, to say, without further delay, that 
a most important and difficult question 
here arises. We shall authorize the 
Commission, if the Bill be approved, to 
purchase where the proportion of the 
tenants, amounting to three-fourths in 
number and value, is ready to re-pur- 
chase, and to advance to these purchasing 
tenants three-fourths of the whole price. 
And here arises a very important ques- 
tion: are these tenants to be allowed to 
borrow the remaining fourth? Well, 
we came to the conclusion that, upon the 
whole, they ought to be allowed to do 
s0; and one reason which I think is con- 
clusive in favour of that liberal arrange- 
ment is this—that already under the 
Bill, apart from any purchase of the soil, 
they will have the tenant right. Having 
the tenant right, they will have some- 
thing upon which they can borrow. 
When they purchase, the tenant right 
will merge in the fee; and it will be ex- 
tremely hard upon them, when they 
have become not only possessed of the 
tenant right but are absolutely part 
owners of the soil, that when they have 
become the actual owners of a piece of 


land they should lose the power of bor- 
rowing which they possessed before. 
We propose that those purchases shall 
be entirely relieved from the difficulty as 
to the legal expenses of the purchase. 
We shall charge them a lump sum, and 
that lump sum will cover the law convey- 


ance and every other charge. It will 
be so calculated as to do no more than 
fairly remunerate the State for the cost 
and labour involved in conducting the 
private business of individuals. 

There is yet a further and not less im- 
portant boon which we propose to confer. 
Of course we are obliged to provide that 
while the holding continues subject to a 
charge it should not be sub-let or sub- 
divided. When it ceases to become sub- 
ject to a charge the owner will become 
absolute master and landlord. But the 
boon to which I refer is this: we mean to 
guarantee the title of these purchasers. 
Now that is a provision of great import- 
ance; for, if you recollect, the Commis- 
sioners will not have a Parliamentary title 
themselves, but they will have a power 
of investigation, and they will be able, in 
the enormous majority of cases—almost 
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in every case—to attain to a moral cer- 
tainty. That which they will surrender, 
that which they will endanger, by giving 
this perfectness of title will be something 
very small; that which they will confer on 
the tenant purchaser will be something 
very great and essential. 

This is a brief account, a rude outline, 
of what we propose with regard to pro- 
visions for the acquisition of land by 
tenants. So far as the rules of action 
are concerned, with regard to agricul- 
tural improvements, I have already 
stated that nothing can be more liberal 
or comprehensive than the definition 
of the purposes for which the State 
is authorized to advance, and desires 
to make advances both to owners and 
tenants —including leases — wherever 
they have an interest sufficient to con- 
stitute in any degree a basis of public 
security; and to show that I am not 
misleading the House in making this 
statement, I may observe that since the 
Famine the sum advanced in Ireland for 
the whole group of purposes of this 
kind appears to be not less than 
£17,500,000. The change we make is 
this: we propose to authorize the ad- 
vances, not only to owners and to tenants, 
but likewise to solvent Companies. Com- 
panies may be formed for the purpose of 
the reclamation of land, for planting, 
or for other agricultural improvements ; 
and the condition which we propose 
to require is this—that our advances 
shall not be greater than one-half the 
sums which the Companies themselves 
have procured and laid out, except in 
the case where they obtain the cover 
of a baronial guarantee ; and then the 
sums we can advance, instead of being 
limited to one-half, may amount to as 
much as two-thirds. 

There is another subject which cannot 
be omitted; but it is one of delicacy as 
well as of importance. I mean the sub- 
ject of emigration. It is impossible for 
the Government to pass it by; but, at 
the same time, they are of opinion that 
it is a matter in which there must be 
great caution. There must be great 
caution in dealing with anything like 
what I may call sporadic emigration ; 
but there may be well-regulated emi- 
gration — emigration of communities, 
carrying with them their local organiza- 
tion and traditions and domestic ties, 
which may possibly be carried on to the 
great advantage of all parties and to the 
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individuals themselves. Keeping that in 
view, we include emigration amongst the 

urposes for which public advances may 
Pe made. This matter will not be, like 
advances for public works and so forth, 
under the control of the ordinary ma- 
chinery of the Government; subject to 
the consent of the Treasury, it will be 
under the Land Commission, which may 
make advances for this purpose either, 
in the first place, to Colonial Govern- 
ments—and in the case of Canada we 
include not only the Dominion but also 
the Provincial Legislatures—and, in the 
second place, to Companies. 

So much for the purposes of the ad- 
yances that we propose Parliament shall 
undertake in general terms to make it. 
It may perhaps be asked: what is the 
amount up to which these advances may 
be made? Well, Sir, we have much 
considered the matter, and we have 
thought it our duty not to place any 
other limit than prudential rule on the 
amount which Parliament may think it 
right from year to year to give. Let us 
take care not to charge the State with 
duties which it cannot perform. Let 
us take care that when we make ad- 
vances they are covered by reasonable 
security. Let us take care that we do 
not tempt others into foolish measures. 
But, adopting all the rules of prudence, 
we should not like to say that either 
£5,000,000 or £10,000,000, or any other 
number of millions, was the absolute 
limit which could in no case be passed. 
And there is another reason for this 
course, which is complimentary to my 
right hon. Friend opposite, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I think 
it was in his time that full recognition 
was given to the principle that these 
advances of public money, though they 
are against assets, and are upon secu- 
rity, ought to be kept under the con- 
trol of Parliament precisely like pub- 
lic expenditure. I think it was my 
right hon. Predecessor who first gave 
full effect to that principle, and estab- 
lished that good and excellent system 
under which the annual prospective 
wants of the State for all these purposes 
are now confided in the Treasury, and a 
Bill is brought down to Parliament ask 
ing it for whatever sum is shown to be 
necessary. I should have been sorry to 
infringe on any good law or mea- 
sures which I found was due to the 
forethought and care of my Predecessor ; 
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and in this case I think the principles 
of Parliamentary control are in happy 
coincidence with our general purposes. 
I do not hesitate to say, on the part 
of the Government, that in our opinion 
the system of advances for the several 
purposes I have described ought to be 
tested by its working. We ought to 
be very slow indeed to fix a merely 
pecuniary limit so long as the bounds 
of prudence are respected, the essential 
conditions are fulfilled, and while we 
find the people of Ireland abie and 
willing to avail themselves of the provi- 
sions of this Bill. 

I think I have now gone through 
the most important provisions of this 
measure. I feel that I have led the 
House through a wilderness of detail, 
through which I do not know whe- 
ther I can supply them with a clue; 
but I will, in a very few words, try to 
sum up the effect of what I have said. 
I ought perhaps to have stated before, 
that as to the descriptions of tenancies 
in Ireland to which this Act applies, 
they are substantially the same as those 
contemplated by the Land Act of 1870. 
Therefore, when I speak of tenancies in 
Ireland, I mean such tenancies as come 
under the Act of 1870. We propose to 
set up, on the one hand, a system of 
limited and regulated freedom of con- 
tract between landlord and tenant. But 
in consideration of the circumstances of 
Ireland, we propose that the tenant shall, 
notwithstanding, be fortified by certain 
provisions of the law as to his right of 
sale and as to guarantees against arbi- 
trary increase of rent. On the other 
hand, we offer free entrance into Court 
for the settlement of all questions which 
may arise between the parties, so that 
no matter relating either to tenure, 
or to assignment of land, or to rent, can 
escape the supervision of the public 
authority—the Court—if the present 
tenant desires it. The Court must act 
on general principles of justice; and 
if the improved general law keep a 
tenant out of Court, it will do so because 
he thinks it his interest to remain out of 
Court. I fully admit that in the case of 
any country in which the agricultural 
relations were established on a tolerably 
good and happy footing, it would be 
an extremely sorry offer to make, either 
to a landlord or a tenant, to tell him 
that he might have tke privilege of 
going into a Court of Justice for the pur~ 
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pose of making his bargain. Still, in 
the peculiar state of affairs in Ireland, it 
is what we deliberately and advisedly 
propose to do. We have accordingly 
made the entrance into Court an essen- 
tial part of the Bill; indeed, it is the 
very core and centre of the measure we 
now submit. 

On the morning that this Bill passes 
every landlord and tenant will be subject 
to certain new provisions of the law of 
great importance. In the first place, an 
increase of rent will be restrained by cer- 
tainrules. In the second place, the com- 
pensation for disturbance will be regu- 
lated according to different rates. And 
in the third place—more important pro- 
bably than any—the right to sell the 
tenant’s interest will be universally estab- 
lished. These are some of the means 
outside the Court which we propose ; but 
there will also remain to the tenant the 
full power of going to the Court to fix a 
judicial rent, which may be followed by 
judicial tenant right. The judicial rent 
will entail a statutory term of 15 years, 
the renewal of it toties qguoties to be pro- 
vided so long as the present tenancy 
exists, and the present tenancy not to be 
determined by themerechange of tenants. 
Evictions will hereafter, we trust, be 
only for default ; and resumption by the 
landlord, apart from the default of the 
tenant, will disappear from Ireland, ex- 
cept it be from causes both reasonable and 
grave, and such as may be brought into 
question before the Court. 

We are sometimes told that it is a 
hopeless business to legislate for Ire- 
land. I am not of that opinion. Let us 
consider what has happened in Parlia- 
ment in our time. For half a century, 
and half a century alone, Parliament has 
been intermittently — but still, on the 
whole, not without resolution, and not 
without good intention—engaged in the 
attempt of applying to Ireland better, 
larger, and more liberal systems of policy 
and legislation. And what has happened 
in Ireland in that time? No country has 
reaped larger benefits from the great 
transition between Protection and Free 
Trade — benefits absolutely unmixed, 
for the price of everything that Ireland 
produced was raised. In England the 
tenant farmer had to face a decrease in 
the price of his principal commodity, on 
which he had always mainly and unduly 
relied for the payment of his rent— 
namely, his wheat. But Ireland is a 
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eountry which imported more wheat 
than was grown. The benefit to her 
accordingly, in that respect, has been 
unmixed, and from other causes it has 
been abundant. Look at the improved 
condition of the people. What old man 
is there in Ireland now who can compare 
unfavourably the condition of the people 
at present in every part of Ireland with 
what it was half a century ago? or who 
can overlook the great transformation 
that has taken place in the country 
without thanking God for what has oe- 
curred? Look at the increase in wages; 
to say that they have doubled in many 
cases would be saying what is very far 
within the mark. Look at the diminu- 
tion of crime. The homicides of Ireland 
have shrunk to a mere fraction of what, 
within my recollection, they habitually 
were. The small holdings—the very knot 
of the difficulty, not yet overcome—have, 
after all, kept on a steady progress of 
diminution. In 1851 they were 280,000; 
in 1861 they were 269,000. [Jronical 
cheers.| I am now speaking of holdings 
under 15 acres, and I believe they are 
a source of great difficulty in Ireland. 
I have no aversion to small holdings, 
In England I delight to see them. I 
may say I abhor the system which has 
prevailed in Ireland —the system of 
what is called the wholesale consolida- 
tion of farms. Still I have no doubt 
that the diminution of small holdings 
in Ireland is a sign of the progress of 
the country. In 1851, as I have said, 
there were 280,000; in 1861 they were 
269,000; in 1871 they were 246,000; 
and in 1879 they were 227,000. That 
cannot be said to be a violent diminu- 
tion; nor can I wish to see a diminution 
in any respect resembling that which 
succeeded the Famine. That which has 
taken place seems to me to be a diminu- 
tion under the influence of gentler and 
more natural causes; and if by those 
causes the diminution can be carried fur- 
ther, especially in a few districts of the 
country, I have no doubt—in fact, it is 
proved in evidence — that it will be 
greatly for the advantage of the people 
of Ireland. On the other hand, hold- 
ings above 15 acres have increased con- 
siderably innumber. In 1851 they were 
149,000; in 1879 they were 171,000. 
And here, Sir, there is another state- 
ment which I wish to notice, although 
it comes from a source not particu- 
larly sympathetic or gentle towards 
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me. Indeed the pamphlet from which 
I quote rather violently denounces the 
Land Act of 1870, for which I am 
greatly responsible. It is a pamphlet 
which is called Facts and Figures, pub- 
lished by the Land Committee of Ire- 
land, and I assume nothing on its be- 
half except its good faith and the com- 
petency of the people who wrote it. 

Now here are some very interesting 
factson which I cannot but think reliance 
may be placed; and if they,be facts, 
they will tend to correct a mischievous 
misapprehension that has gone abroad, 
to the effect that changes and raisings of 
rent have become more frequent during 
late years in Ireland, at least, as far 
as the larger estates are concerned. 
For these facts and figures, and the 
operations of the Land Committee, do 
not profess to have a great deal to 
do with, or to speak for, the smaller 
estates. What they stateisthis. They 
give an account of 4,703,000 acres of 
land in Ireland, which makes an area 
so large that we cannot suppose it 
not to be representative of a large pro- 
portion of the entire country. From page 
19 of the pamphlet from which I quote 
you will find the following figures :— 
In the 10 years between 1850 and 1860 
the rents were changed, that is to say 
raised, for that is evidently the meaning 
of it, on 1,515,000 acres. In the 10 years 
between 1860 and 1870 the rents were 
raised on 868,000. And in the 10 years 
between 1870 and 1880, that is, during 
the period since the Land Act was passed, 
the rents were only raised on 326,000 
acres, or less than one-fourth of the 
acreage on which the rents had been 
raised in the decade of 20 years be- 
fore. 

‘ake next the case of evictions, which 
is the last test I will apply, to show 
that we have some reason to think that 
the labour of Parliament has not been 
altogether wasted in Ireland. I take 
the 15 years from 1854 to 1868, and 
I compare them with the eight years 
since the Land Act of 1870, and 
before the unhappy seasons of 1878 
and 1879. In these 15 years, end- 
Ing in 1868, the maximum number 
of evictions was 1,825; the minimum 
was 459, and the average 932. In the 
eight years between the Land Act and 
1878 the maximum number of evictions 
had fallen from 1,825 to 592, the mini- 
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average number from 932 to 467, or 
exactly one-half. 

Those figures are a great encourage- 
ment to us. There may be other facts, 
Sir, which are disheartening enough ; 
but those which I have quoted are such 
as ought to teach us neither to despair 
nor even to despond. And there is a 
higher and a nobler encouragement still 
than this, and one to be enjoyed by 
all men who have faith in certain prin- 
ciples of action. It is said that our 
legislation has failed in Ireland. I do 
not admit failure. I admit the suc- 
cess to be incomplete. I am now asked 
how it is to be made complete. I say 
by patient perseverance in well-doing; 
by steady adherence to the work of jus- 
tice. We shall then not depend upon the 
results of the moment. It will not be 
what to-day may say, or what to-morrow 
may say. It will be rather what fruits 
we shall reap in the long future ofa na- 
tion’s existence. In dealing with that 
we proceed upon a reckoning which 
cannot fail. Justice, Sir, is to be our 
guide. And, as it has been said that 
love is stronger than death, even so 
justice is stronger than popular excite- 
ment, stronger than the passions of the 
moment, stronger even than the grudges, 
the resentments, and the sad traditions 
of the past. Walking in that path we 
cannot err. Guided by that light—that 
Divine light—we are safe. Every step 
that we take upon our road is a step that 
brings us nearer to the goal, and every 
obstacle, even although for the moment 
it may seem insurmountable, can only 
for a little while retard, and never can 
defeat, the final triumph. 

The right hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in the 
Bill. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
only rise, Sir, for the purpose of express- 

ing my own strong sense, and I hope it 
will be the opinion also of the House, 
that it is due both to the importance of 
the subject and also to the great impor- 
tance of the speech to which we have 

listened with so much attention, and I 

may say with so much admiration, that 

we should for the present postpone any 

discussion of the principles which are 

involved in this proposal of the Govern- 

ment. The matter is one of the very 

highest national importance; the con- 

siderations involved are of the most deli- 
cate character; and we may easily— 
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even after so full a description as has 
been given us—misunderstand in the 
first moment the application and bearing 
of some of the proposals which have been 
made. I hope, therefore, it may be the 
feeling of the House to abstain now from 
anything in the nature of discussion; 
although, of course, it may be right that 
questions should be put on any point 
that seems to require elucidation. For 
my own part, I limit myself to express- 
ing the hope that we may very soon be 
favoured with the Bill itself, in order 
that we may have full time to consider 
it. I understand that the Government 
propose to commence the discussion on 
the second reading, which can hardly 
be short, on the first Monday after the 
Easter Recess. I give no opinion upon 
that; but we shall certainly require a 
good deal of time fully to master all the 
details of the measure. I am sure that 
the House will address itself to this 
great question in a spirit of calm deli- 
beration, with a desire to do justice to 
its merits, and also to the economic and 
the social considerations to which our 
attention has been directed, bearing in 
mind that what is not economically true 
may be plausible but not really satis- 
factory. But I trust the House will 
consider that these are matters that are 
carefully to be weighed and discussed 
without passion or prejudice, and, at the 
same time, without any premature readi- 
ness to yield too quickly to anything in 
the nature of mere emotion and senti- 
ment. I must personally thank my right 
hon. Friend for observations which he 
made in the course of his speech. Iam 
sure that in the matter to which he re- 
ferred there can be but one desire on the 
part of all who are interested in the dis- 
cussion of financial questions, that we 
should do the best we can to insure regu- 
larity of proceeding and responsibility 
in Parliament. Certainly the application 
of the principles which he has indicated, 
if accepted by the House, will amply 
test the powers of financial administra- 
tion. I abstain, however, myself, and 
I hope it will be the disposition of the 
House to abstain, from anything like 
lengthened discussion on this occasion. 
Mr. SHAW said, it was not his inten- 
tion to attempt anything like a discussion 
of the provisions of the Bill. He con- 
curred entirely with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader of the Opposition in 
deprecating a hasty decision on the 
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questions involved in a measure of that 
great importance. At the same time, 
speaking generally, the second part of 
the Bill had been explained so simply 
and fully that he must say he believed 
it would be looked upon by the people 
of Ireland as being of a satisfactory 
nature. He thought it might go a little 
further; but, looking at the whole case, 
and considering the difficulties which 
the Government had to contend with, it 
was a generous measure. The first part 
of the Bill was of such intricacy, and 
dealt with interests of so varied a cha- 
racter, that he would like to see the Bill 
before committing himself to an opinion 
upon it. He had always a certain sus- 
picion of the sub-clauses in a Bill, hay- 
ing found that they often did away with 
the generosity of its general principle. 
He did not understand exactly where the 
right hon. Gentleman had got the term 
of 15 years as a term for the re-adjust- 
ment of relations between landlords and 
tenants. He was sure that such a term 
had not been brought before either of 
the Commissions. He might appeal to 
Irish Members sitting in all parts of the 
House. That question was a question 
of business, and he thought that the 
landlords of Ireland would see the inex- 
‘pediency of having too frequent repe- 
titions of those adjustments, and would 
give a long term, which would be better 
for the interests of all parties concerned. 
The general weight of opinion was in 
favour of a longer term for adjusting 
rents than that proposed in the Bill. He 
hoped that the Prime Minister would 
consider that point before they came to 
the second reading. Again, he believed 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
propose to deal with existing leases. 
Now, he thought that some of the leases 
made within the last 10 years were 
leases which ought to be interfered with 
in the interest of justice, and that there 
would be no real objection on the part 
of the community generally in Ireland 
to that. Cases had come before the 
Commission where such leases had been 
forced upon the tenants, who had no 
option; and he did not see why the 
Commission should not be empowered 
to deal with cases where manifest injus- 
tice had been done. No one who knew 
the western parts of Connaught could 
read the accounts of the ejectments 
against the poor people without deep sor- 
row. He kuew that country well, and 
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believed that many of the people were not 
able to pay any rent at all; they were 
in a state of dire poverty. He there- 
fore trusted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would insert in the Bill some date 
prior to its introduction, say the Ist of 
January, or even an earlier day, so as to 
bring those ejectments within the opera- 
tion of the measure. The Courts of 
Quarter Sessions were capable of de- 
ciding legal points; but they were not 
fit to deal with questions of valuation 
even with the assistance of any valuators 
who might be brought in. Surely there 
would be no difficulty in handing over 
to the Commission or the Land Court 
questions of the appointment of valuers 
and the supervision of valuation and of 
rents. In conclusion, he most sincerely 
hoped that that effort, which he recog- 
nized to be an honest and a great effort, 
by a great Minister, to settle one of the 
greatest questions, not political only, but 
social, which ever came before a Govern- 
ment, would be judged calmly and fairly 
on both sides of the House, and that it 
would prove effectual in bringing about 
a permanent settlement of the land tenure 
of Ireland. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he rose that it 
might not be supposed that he admitted 
the accuracy of the construction put by 
the right hon. Gentleman on a paragraph 
of the Report of the Royal Agricultural 
Commission. It was quite true that the 
Commissioners did say that it was the de- 
sire of the tenants throughout Ireland 
that there should be interference on 
the part of a Court with the arbitrary 
raising of rents; but that meant the 
arbitrary raising of rents on the tenant’s 
own improvements. That was a very 
different thing from approval of the es- 
tablishment of a Court to regulate rents 
on all occasions, upon which at present 
he expressed no opinion. The second 
part of the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment, where he endeavoured to deal with 
and mitigate what was, no doubt, the 
chief evil of Ireland, he had heard with 
undisguised satisfaction. But he wished 
the right hon. Gentleman would point 
out in what manner the landlord was to 
receive compensation. He remembered 
that when the Act of 1870 was before 
the House, the right hon. Gentleman 
stated over and over again that any 
measure of the kind could not be car- 
ried out with justice unless compensa- 
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Mr. LITTON said, that the people of 
the North of Ireland, when the Bill was 
placed in their hands, would approach 
its consideration with no unfriendly feel- 
ings. There was one point upon which 
he would reserve his opinion—namely, 
as to the 15 years’ statutory term and 
the revising of rent. He would wish 
to see a longer period of rest before re« 
vision. He thought the principle which 
allowed the interference of the Court to 
be invoked at the instance of the tenant, 
and the provision as to free sale, worthy 
of the highest commendation. But he 
regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not seen his way to meet the 
legitimate aspirations of the people of 
Ireland as to something more decided 
and clear in the nature of fixity of 
tenure. The desire of all the tenants 
he had ever met was to be free from the 
insecurity which crushed every effort at 
improvement. No one ever proposed 
fixity of tenure without admitting that 
it should be subject to the payment of a 
fair rent and to prohibition against sub- 
division. He would only add that he 
and his hon. Friends would reserve to 
themselves the right, in a loyal spirit, to 
endeavour to improve the Bill in several 
important particulars in the interest, not 
only of the tenant farmers of Ulster, 
but of all Ireland. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he had no inten- 
tion to say a word on the Bill; but he 
wished to ask two Questions. 1st, Whe- 
ther his right hon. Friend would state 
what were the demands made by hon. 
Gentlemen behind him, which he cha- 
racterized as ‘‘ public plunder?” 2nd, 
Whether any calculation had been 
made, or, if not, whether he would cause 
it to be made before the second reading 
of the Bill, as to the money value of the 
tenant right which was about to be con- 
ferred upon Irish tenants by the Land 
Bill, and for which they had paid nothing? 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
he believed the measure just announced 
was avery good one. It seemed prac- 
tically to be the ‘three F’s.”” The great 
question was, as regards the principles, to 
guide the Land Court in determining 
what was fair rent. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had passed somewhat lightly over 
that subject. A fair rent might be the 
commercial rent, less the tenant’s im- 
provements; and another view would be 
that the rents should have some relation 
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crease of that rent should take place only 
in proportion to the increase of value, 
and equitable reasons for increasing or 
diminishing that rent. He did not quite 
apprehend from the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman in what degree 
the position of the small tenant would be 
made one of complete fixity. As far as he 
understood, the eviction of the small 
tenant was to be obstructed and pre- 
vented; that would be fixity of tenure 
not directly, but indirectly conferred. He 
gathered from the general drift of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech that the 
large tenant would gain most by the 
Bill, because, owing to the smallness of 
his compensation for disturbance and 
liability to be contracted out of the Act 
of 1870, the large tenant was practically 
almost excluded from that Act; whereas 
by the present Bill he would be put on 
almost exactly the same footing as the 
small tenant. It appeared to him (Sir 
George Campbell) that there were two 
kinds of tenure—one a status tenure, and 
the other a purely contract tenure. As 
to contract tenure, it would, in his opi- 
nion, be a mistake to interfere with it, 
except to give the right to get the value 
of the capital which the tenant put into 
the soil. As to the latter parts of 
the Bill, though the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said much about the mode in 
which money was to be advanced, he 
said nothing about the mode in which 
it was to be got back. He did not un- 
derstand how the advances from the 
British Treasury were to be recovered, 
especially from Colonial Governments ; 
and whatever was done in this direction 
should be done with great circumspec- 
tion, and with a clear prospect of get- 
ting the money back again. The House 
would remember that the importance of 
saving, or, at any rate, of not losing, 
money had been sufficiently pointed out 
in the Budget Speech. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked whether it was intended that the 
rovisions of the Bill as between land- 
ord and tenant should come into effect 
during the existence of present agree- 
ments? In other words, would a tenant 
be able to apply to a Court for a reduc- 
tion of the rent he had agreed to pay 
during the currency of the term for 
which he had agreed to pay it? 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 





have no difficulty in answering that 
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question. If the provisions of the Bill 
applied only where there was no existing 
agreement, the operation of the measure 
would be very limited indeed. In his 
opinion, any man would incur a grievous 
responsibility who would say anything, 
either in the House or out of it, which 
would have a tendency to prejudge the 
Bill, or which would tend to prevent the 
public of Ireland, whom it so greatly 
concerned, from giving just and impar- 
tial consideration to the merits of the 
provisions which the Prime Minister had 
explained. Without, therefore, attempt- 
ing to discuss the Bill, he would only 
say that he thought it an honest and 
manly effort to deal with a complicated 
and difficult question. He, however, 
should like to know whether, when a 
tenant came to the end of an existing 
lease, he would have a right to go to 
the Land Court and ask for a re-adjust- 
ment of his rent ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that he 
would not, in that case. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL thought 
such a tenant as worthy an object of the 
protection of the Bill as a tenant from 
year to year. He looked to the second 
part of the Bill with great hope asa 
means for working out the redemption 
of the Irish people. At the same time, 
he should have been very glad if it had 
been proposed to make the Bill to some 
extent retrospective, and believed it 
would not be either unjust or inconve- 
nient to antedate its operation to the 
day on which the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill of last year was intended 
to have come into force. By that means 
it would be made to cover the cases in 
which, under the pressure of the ex- 
ceptional distress of the last three years, 
the tenants had been deprived of their 
holdings. 

Mr. LEWIS praised the very clear 
manner in which the Prime Minister 
had stated his proposals. The speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman had dis- 
posed of more than one fallacy which 
had hitherto prevented fair dealing with 
this great question, and it was now to be 
hoped that neither the iniquity of the 
Irish Land Law nor the harsh and op- 
pressive character of the Irish land- 
owners would be taken for granted as 
undoubted facts. As regarded the second 
part of the Bill, he was inclined to think 
that the Government might have been 
more liberal in their advances. The 
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difference between three-fourths and 
four-fifths was not very considerable ; 
but it represented a sum that was more 
important to the Irish tenant than to 
the country at large. He, however, 
asked the House to look with suspicion 
on any proposition to lend money to 
public companies to carry out omigra- 
tion. He quite recognized the distinc- 
tion between the attempt to create a 
peasant proprietary and the desire to 
encourage the real and bond fide farmers 
to become the owners of their holdings. 
The latter class of men alone were use- 
ful; but to settle a number of miserable 
and poverty-stricken people on small 
plots of land was an unmixed evil. On 
the other hand, nothing could be better 
than to enable the actual cultivators of 
the soil, substantial men, with an ade- 
quate quantity of land, to become the 
possessors of their farms. 

Mr. GIVAN assured the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Kirkcaldy Burghs (Sir 
George Campbell) that the advances 
from State funds to Irish tenants, 
judging from the past, would certainly 
be repaid. He, however, regretted that 
greater pecuniary advantages should 
not have been offered to the tenants, 
who, in a great many cases, would not 
have sufficient capital in their hands to 
make the necessary improvements in 
their land. If the Government intended 
this measure to be successful, they ought 
to empower the whole of the purchase- 
money to be advanced by the State; 
and they might with advantage also 
authorize advances by the Board of 
Works for drainage and other improve- 
ments. Then, the term of 15 years 
appointed for fixity of rent appeared 
to him too low; he hoped the Govern- 
ment would see their way to extend it 
to 80 years. He also thought that a 
more satisfactory tribunal for the settle- 
ment of land questions might have been 
created. On the whole, however, he 
believed the Bill, subject to Amend- 
ments which might be made in Com- 
mittee, would confer incalculable bene- 
fits upon the people of Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL quite agreed that 
it would not be fair either to the Go- 
vernment or the Bill to express any 
opinion on it until they saw the measure 
in print. He wished, however, to ask 
a question in reference to a point of 
practical experience in view of the pre- 
sent state of the West of Ireland. ‘he 
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view he entertained as to the retrospec- 
tive action of the measure, or rather, as 
to the effect the measure would have on 
tenants ejected already, or who might 
be ejected before the Bill passed into 
law, was that such tenants, provided 
the Bill passed before the six months’ 
terms allowed for redemption, would 
have a right to come into the Court, ask 
to have their rent fixed, and sell their 
tenant right at the fixed rent; and he 
desired to know whether he was correct 
in holding that view? Without ventur- 
ing to discuss the main provisions of 
the Bill, he regretted the Government 
had adopted the principle of emigration 
instead of migration. If they had given 
power to the Commission they proposed 
to form to purchase land in Ireland, the 
Commission would be able to find plenty 
of improvable land in every county where 
a congestion of the population existed 
for this purpose of planting or migrat- 
ing the tenants from other districts. In 
Mayo, for instance, where the people 
existed in the most miserable condition 
on small mountains with bog farms, 
there was plenty of land which such a 
Commission could purchase, and stock 
with tenants after they had sold their 
interest in their own wretched holdings, 
under the provisions of the proposed 
Bill. That, at any rate, might have 
been given as an alternative to the emi- 
gration scheme. His own opinion was 
that every man in Ireland. at present 
was required there for the purpose of 
developing the industrial resources of 
the country; and while he was unwilling 
to say that emigration should not take 
place from Ireland, he considered it 
ought to be a natural movement of the 
people, such as prevailed in Continental 
countries. There was another matter 
cognate to this subject to which he 
wished to allude—namely, the Irish 
labourers. Their condition was admit- 
ted to be most wretched, and they had 
no future before them. He should have 
thought the Government would have 
given the Commission power to buy 
land to settle labourers upon it in cer- 
tain districts where they might find 
employment, and so render them less 
dependent on employers. He hoped the 
Government would give their earnest 
attention to these two matters before 
the Committee stage. With regard to 
the main features of the Bill, he would 
not at that moment give any opinion as 
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to whether the proposed arrangements 
for the Courts were workable or not. 
His opinion in times past was that it 
was extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to reconcile the respective inter- 
ests of landlord and tenant in the soil, 
and that any friction, however slight, 
would destroy the practical utility of 
such a scheme as that proposed. This 
was the opinion of the Land League, 
which believed the true solution of the 
Land Question was to enable the occu- 
piers to become owners. Whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had solved the 
difficulties of this great question was a 
matter on which he did not wish to 
express an opinion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that, after 
the very clear statement of the objects of 
the Bill made by his right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister, it was unnecessary 
that he should trouble the House with 
many remarks with respect toit. He 
was glad to know in the discussion that 
had taken place that there was an evident 
determination on the part of the House 
to secure a fair hearing and considera- 
tion for the proposals of the Govern- 
ment. He wished to answer one or 
two questions which had been put, as 
well as to remove one or two misconcep- 
tions which seemed to exist as to the 
provisions of the measure. He could 
assure the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down that he was in error in 
supposing that the Government intended 
to promote emigration in opposition to 
migration. The hon. Gentleman said 
he would not object to emigration if the 
people left the country of their own ac- 
cord, and the Government would cer- 
tainly be greatly opposed to any plan of 
emigration which meant the contrary. 
The sole object of the Bill was to place 
before the people the plans by which 
Government thought their position might 
be improved. They hoped to greatly 
improve the tenure of the Irish tenant. 
In the next place, they hoped to facili- 
tate the purchase of the freehold land 
by the Irish tenant; but that was not to 
be done suddenly; but they hoped to 
put a very large scheme into operation. 
There was one feature of the Bill to 
which the Prime Minister had forgotten 
to allude, and that was that the Govern- 
ment would be prepared to make an ad- 
vance to the Irish tenant to buy a per- 
sg quit rent. Then they hoped to 

e able to cncourage reasonable and 
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well-matured plans for the reclamation 
of waste land, and they hoped, although 
it was a very difficult matter, to put be- 
fore the tenants in the more crowded 
districts the advantages of emigration, 
so that they should be able to choose 
between the plan of the improvement of 
their tenure, if they stopped, and the 
settlement upon waste land, and also a 
system of well-considered emigration. 
As to the question which the hon. Gen- 
tleman put with regard to a tenant 
against whom proceedings might be 
taken, he would say that if proceed- 
ings were being taken at the time of 
the passing of the Act the tenant would 
have the power to apply to the Court to 
fix a judicial rent, and if, as very often 
might be the case, that was a lower rent 
than he now paid, he would get the ad- 
vantage of tenant right which might 
accrue from that lower rent, while, as to 
the six months for redemption, the Bill 
might turn out to be quite as retrospec- 
tiveas hishon. Friend the Member forthe 
County of Cork (Mr. Shaw) hadsuggested. 
The Bill did not propose to interfere with 
existing leases. That was a matter which 
must be fairly debated ; but, of course, 
the Bill would be a mockery if a mere 
agreement was to exclude the tenant 
from its operations. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Oampbell) made a mistake when he 
stated that in his opinion the small 
tenants would get very little advantage 
from the Bill. The fact was that they 
would get all the advantages from it 
which the larger tenants would. He 
would have fixity of tenure for the first 
15 years, and fixity of tenure for the 
next 15 years, supposing he thought fit 
to apply to the Court. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone), with his usual 
clearness, had referred to the benefit 
which would accrue from the fact that 
application to the Court was made op- 
tional rather than compulsory. He 
hoped, however, that that statement 
would not be understood to mean that 
the option was with the landlord, for 
that was not the case, for it would be 
optional with the tenant to apply, while 
it would not be in the power of the 
landlord to prevent his doing so. His 
belief was, he might add, that when the 
tenant knew his rent might be raised, 
he would not very often use the option 
of goinginto Court, though, if he wished, 
he might do so at any time. With re- 
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ard to the labourers, that was a ques- 
tion that had received the very anxious 
consideration of the Government; but 
they had not seen how they could intro- 
duce provision with regard to labour, in 
the alteration of land tenure, excepting 
so far as labourers could be put into a 
better position by well-considered plans 
for emigration or otherwise. As the prin- 
ciples of the Bill had not been attacked, 
he would not detain the House with any 
further remarks. His right hon. Friend 
had said that it was one of the most im- 
portant measures with which he had 
ever had to deal. It had been con- 
sidered as carefully as any scheme had 
ever been considered by a Government, 
and the details would be discussed with 
every desire on their part to make it 
acceptable to the House and to the 
country. 

Mr. BIDDELL asked, whether the 
loans which were to be made to Irish 
tenant farmers would be in the nature 
of mortgages’ or not, and what rate of 
interest would have to be paid? His 
impression was that if the terms were 
at all liberal, many English tenant 
farmers would be glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of becoming 
proprietors of their holdings in a simi- 
lar way. 

Mr. CALLAN thought it would be 
unwise for any Irish Member to express 
a strong opinion upon the Bill about to 
be introduced, especially after the ex- 
perience which had been gained from 
the University Bill of 1873, which had 
at first been received with acclaim by 
the Irish Members. But he could not 
help expressing his regret, which he 
believed would be concurred in by the 
Irish people, that the subject of the fixity 
of tenure—the real want of the Irish 
agriculturist—was conspicuously absent 
from the Bill. But even though fixity 
of tenure was absent, he would not have 
expressed an opinion were it not for the 
unfortunate statement made by the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, with which, so far 
as the present Bill was concerned, he ex- 
tinguished all hope of the question of the 
Irish labourers being dealt with. In 
1870 the Government absolutely pledged 
themselves to legislate for that class of 
the community, and they were bound, as 
soon as they could, to fulfil that pledge. 
He should, therefore, like the Govern- 
ment to say that, if not this year, a 
measure would be taken to give facili- 
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ties for the erection of agricultural la- 
bourers’ cottages, and the allocation of 
sites for gardens. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. MELDON thought that, as far 
as he could understand the Bill, it con- 
tained many points which must com- 
mend themselves to universal approval. 
He particularly approved that part of 
the measure which proposed to leave 
landlords and tenants free to contract, 
this in his view being the chief point 
that should be considered in all legisla- 
tion regarding the land. The Bill gave 
substantially to the tenants of Ireland 
that which they had long been agitating 
for, and he thought the measure, as 
shadowed forth in the speech of the 
Prime Minister, deserved their warmest 
support. Every person who wished to 
see the relations of tenant and landlord 
placed on a satisfactory basis would 
acknowledge that the matter had been 
admirably dealt with. He thought, 
however, that the proportion of the 
purchase money to be asked on behalf 
of the tenant was rather too small, when 
they considered that the Select Com- 
mittee recommended a much larger pro- 
portion should be advanced. This, how- 
ever, was a point of detail which could 
be dealt with in Committee; but he hoped 
a further concession on this point would 
be made by the Government. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART alluded in 
terms of praise to the able speech of 
the Prime Minister; and, while he con- 
sidered it was too premature to express 
an opinion on the Bill, regretted that 
the Prime Minister had made no refer- 
ence to the condition of the agricultural 
labouring class in Ireland. The condi- 
tion of the Irish farm labourer, he said, 
was a disgrace to any civilized com- 
munity. He hoped, therefore, that not- 
withstanding the difficulty of the sub- 
ject, the Government would see its way 
before the second reading of the Bill to 
accept some clauses in Committee deal- 
ing with the question of the farm la- 
bourers. He had already handed in a 
Notice of a Resolution in their favour, 
which he proposed to move on the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. ERRINGTON could not help ex- 
pressing the great pleasure the speech of 
the Prime Minister had afforded him. 
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The Bill, so far as he had been able to 
examine it, appeared to be very good. 
When it was thoroughly understood in 
Treland, he felt sure it would create gene- 
ral satisfaction. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER repeated the 
question of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Suffolk (Mr. Biddell). 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN thanked the 
Government for the introduction of the 
Bill, and said, that though it did not goto 
the extent that some had demanded in 
regard to fixity of tenure, it went a great 
way, and would give satisfaction in Ire- 
land. The proposals relating to fair 
rents and free sale were complete, and 
carried out to the full in this Bill. He 
thought that those Members who had 
advocated this principle of land legisla- 
tion, instead of resorting to revolutionary 
measures, could now address their con- 
stituents, as he would do his, and justify 
the position they had taken up by 
showing that its success was in the 
Bill brought in by the Prime Minister 
that evening. He was personally in- 
debted to the Prime Minister for this 
measure, and he was sure the feeling 
of the country would endorse its pro- 
posals. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he would not attempt to do more than 
reply to the Questions that had been 
asked. He hoped, however, that the 
opposition that had been threatened in 
Committee, because the Bill did not 
do all that was desired in reference to 
labourers’ dwellings, would not be per- 
sisted in. The Government had very 
much at heart the sufferings of this large 
portion of the population, borne with 
unexampled patience for many years; 
but it would be inexpedient to overload 
this measure with a matter which could 
be dealt with separately, and he was 
sure the Government would apply their 
energies to the redress of those suffer- 
ings. With reference to the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Long- 
ford (Mr. Errington), a leading pro- 
vision of the Bill was that a tenant 
should not pauperize himself, and that 
a holding should remain in the hands 
of one person ; and in the event of in- 
testacy, if the next of kin were more 
than one, or if there were a charge for 
the benefit of widow or children, a sale 
would bring the property into the hands 
of one person, so that sub-division would 
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be avoided. The reply to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Suffolk (Mr. Biddell) was that 
the rate of interest would be about 34 
percent ; paying off principal and inter- 
est in 35 years, by an annuity of 5 per 
cent of the sum advanced. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill to further amend the Law relating to 
the occupation and ownership of Land in Ire- 
land; and for other purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Guapstone, Mr. Wiuram 
Epwarp Forster, Mr. Bricut, Mr. Atrorney 
GeNERAL for IreLaAnp, and Mr. Souicrror 
GENERAL for IRELAND. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 135.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—. Qo 
RIVERS CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL [ZLords.]—[srm1 120.) 
(Mr. Dodson.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [ 31st March }, ‘‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.’’— 
(Mr. Dodson.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. PELL, in moving, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, said, that the 
title of the Bill was misleading. The 
assumption that any of the provisions of 
the Bill would prevent floods was ludi- 
crous. The Act of 1861 had not been 
found to work well on account of the 
difficulty in getting a number of autho- 
rities into united action, and the same 
objection would apply to this Bill. It 
was said that this Bill could not be con- 
sidered a Party one. Now, when he 
first entered the House he was told to 
beware of measures which were sup- 
ported by the Front Benches on each 
side, and what had been done in regard 
to this Bill proved the soundness of that 
advice. The Bill contained novel and 
indefensible proposals. It was proposed 
that a Conservancy Board should take 
charge of the whole basin of a river; 
but how large an area was embraced in 
the whole basin of a river? ‘The pro- 
posal of the Bill was shortly stated to 
tax large areas for works which were to 
be carried out in very small portions of 
those areas. It was the case of Union 
rating over again. In moral effect, in 
mischievous wastefulness, and in bad 
results, nothing could be worse than the 
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operation of the system of Union rating. 
They were now asked to repeat those 
mischiefs on a much larger scale. They 
had further experience in the same di- 


rection in the working of the sanitary | 


laws. At first, all concerned worked 
earnestly to carry those laws into effect ; 
but it soon became apparent that a 
particular class of property—namely, 
houses—were being improved at the ex- 
pense of rural districts, and a great re- 
action took place. The present Bill 
proceeded exactly on those lines, and 
the results which had flowed from the 
working of Union rating and the sani- 
tary laws would be again experienced. 
What were the steps to be taken? A 
certain number of persons, or any rural 
or sanitary authority, might take the 
initial step in the formation of a Con- 
servancy Board in any basin of a river. 
The river might be 160 miles long; but, 
after an inquiry without depositions, and 
which might be held by the Inspector in 
a town-hall or in a public-house, a Con- 
servancy Board could be formed in any 
part of the basin of the river, under an 
Order of the Local Government Board. 
He should have thought that the Local 
Government Board would have fought 
shy of adding that duty to their many 
other responsibilities. Their dominion 
now, however, would extend from sea to 
sea. For years past efforts had been 
made to get some county authority con- 
stituted, which would be able to handle 
such a question as the present. The 
towns and boroughs acted together; but 
it was not so with the counties, or the 
present attempt to tax the uplands for 
the benefit of the lowlands would not be 
made. A proposal to tax the whole of 
the Metropolis in respect of floods which 
caused damage to particular parts of the 
Metropolis was rejected in the Select 
Committee of 1879 by eight votes 
against three, and yet a similar proposal 
had been introduced by the Local Go- 
vernment Board into this monstrous 
measure. He denied that the uplands 
had done anything in the way of send- 
ing down water in their ditches and 


under - drains to justify their being | 


taxed under this Bill. If this Bill was 
passed, they would pull down half the 
bridges in the country. They would in- 
terfere with the railways and the roads. 
Millowners and other proprietors would 
have to be heavily compensated, and 
even then they would not be successful 
in preventing floods when there was an 
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excessive amount of rainfall. On his 
experience as a farmer, he ventured to 
say that the floods of the last few years 
had done more harm to the best uplands 
than it had in the lowlands ; and on the 
whole, while he admitted the evil, he 
thought the Government would have 
done well if they had dealt with the 
matter in a more modest measure. In 
conclusion, the hon. Member moved to 
defer the second reading to this day six 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.” —(Mr. Pell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he could 
not admit the statement of the hon. 
Member that the Bill was novel in prin- 
ciple, inasmuch as it was on the lines of 
the Bill of 1877, which only failed to 
pass on account of want of time. The 
present Bill, which had already passed 
the House of Lords, was a mere enabling 
measure which might be submitted to 
the ordeal of a Select Committee after 
its principle had been affirmed. There 
was a great feeling of antagonism be- 
tween those who lived in the uplands 


|and the dwellers in the lowlands, and 


his hon. Friend who had moved the re- 
jection of the Bill spoke strongly as an 
uplander. But there was also to be eon- 
sidered the health of the working classes 
living in the towns, which was seriously 
injured by the floods which frequently 
invaded their dwellings. It was true, 
as the hon. Gentleman had said, that in 
the opinion of an authority as eminent 
as Mr. Rawlinson, the floods were not 
caused by the draining of agricultural 
lands; but his opinion was not held by 
many other professional witnesses who 
were called before the Committee. The 
rivers of late years had been Jess under 
control than they were in former times, 
and were becoming year by year less 
able to perform their proper function of 





discharging the accumulation of water. 
The millers would require to be watched, 
|inasmuch as they were in many cases 
| gradually raising the head of water to 
'which they were entitled, and were so 
| working an immense amount of mischief. 
| When the Bill had passed into law, the 
different localities would give such shape 
to the Provisional Order, provided for 
under the Act, as was best suited to 
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their peculiar circumstances and con- 
ditions. He hoped that the objection 
of an increase of the rates would not 

revent a very valuable improvement 
sae being carried into effect. He had 
at first been in favour of throwing 
those rates entirely upon the owners; 
but he had since become convinced that 
it was more in the interests of the oc- 
cupiers that they should share the 
burdens entailed by carrying out the 
proposed improvements, and should 
have a share in their management. He 
hoped that they would not be deterred 
by monetary considerations from send- 
ing this Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. LEAKE said, he could not resist 
contributing some few remarks to the 
discussion, as he came from a district 
which was sorely troubled with a tor- 
tuous and overflowing river. The hon. 
Member who had just sat down opposed 
the title of the Bill as being misleading, 
but he failed to see in what respect it 
was misleading. There was no ques- 
tion that the country suffered from the 
overflowing of rivers and devastation by 
floods, and there was no doubt to grapple 
with this evil they must bring into 
existence bodies .of intelligent and ca- 
pable men, who would consult upon the 
matter and see if any appropriate re- 
medy could be found. These would be 
the Conservancy Boards, which, accord- 
ing to the title of the Bill, would be 
created if it became law. Therefore, he 
saw nothing misleading in the title of the 
Bill, or in its objects. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) 
appeared to object to the Bill because it 
proposed to deal with a river through- 
out its basin, and he professed not to be 
able to describe the basin of a river. The 
House and the country would never be 
able to deal with these rivers till they 
dealt with them from the source to the 
sea. It was only jealousy between rival 
interests that had prevented remedial 
measures having been adopted long ago. 
The hon. Member said that it had been 
a mistake to build on the banks of rivers; 
but that was an assumption. When 
they built on the banks of rivers the 
sources and conditions were different 
from what they were now. The greater 
portion of its upper stream was scarcely 
flowing, but filtering through mosses and 
marshes; but now the farmers had 
brought into cultivation the uplands, and 
had multiplied the channels of the 
stream a hundredfold, and it poured on 
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the lower lands the rains and the drain- 
age of the lands. The hon. Member 
said that the towns desired to tax a large 
area for their special benefit ; but that 
was an unfair way of putting it. The 
science of living in community demanded 
taxation over an extensive area, and the 
benefit derived from that taxation could 
never be appraised so that every man 
should equitably have his precise share. 
}It was only the other day that hon. 
|Members from the other side of the 
House were asking them to contribute to 
highways all over the country, although 
he would never travel over one thou- 
sandth part of those highways. His 
constituents were also asked to contri- 
‘bute to the Parks in London, and yet 
| very few would ever visit them. If they 
|taxed a large area by the present Bill, 
{that large area would have a voice in 
| the adjustment of the taxes, as the Con- 
/servancy Boards would be representa- 
itive. The consequence would be that 
| the taxation would be equitably borne. 
| It was objected that the uplands would 
| be taxed for the benefit of the lowlands, 
/and the term uplands conveyed to the 
|mind an idea of moors and pastures 
}only. But it was not so; there were 
| uplands and uplands. What were they 

doing in his own district? Manchester 
| had been standing in the way of Salford, 
| relieving itself of surplus water simply 
| because it was on an upland. Man- 
| chester, by building on the banks of the 
| Irwell, had narrowed it from 116 feet to 
| 87 feet, and no responsibility lay on the 
| uplands for the damage done to the low- 
lands. All these unconscious infringe- 
ments upon the rights of neighbours 
were past remedy and punishment ; but, 
|if they united in common with each 
other, something might be done to bring 
great streams to a better condition. The 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
[asked whether the proposed Conservancy 
Boards could be expected to deal with oc- 
casional floods of great magnitude. Cer- 
tainly they proposed todo so. The River 
Irwell at certain periods of the year 
sent down 24,000 cubic feet of water per 
second, whereas only 11,000 could pass 
through the city and borough without 
damage. This river presented a problem 
of high magnitude; but if they could 
get rid of petty jealousies and bring 
communities to a sense of their respon- 
sibilities, a duplicate channel might be 
made along a portion of the river where 
the course was tortuous, and the surplus 
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water carried below the population of the 
town. This would be a simple work for 
scientific men and determined communi- 
ties. The prevention of the devastation 
caused in one year by such floods would 
amply repay the cost of remedial works 
such as he had indicated. He concluded 
by cordially supporting the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 


Mr. HENEAGE said, that this Bill | 


was a re-hash of a very bad measure 


which had been brought forward by a | 


former Government, but which pressure 


of Business had prevented from being | 
He hoped that pressure of | 


passed. 
Business would also prevent the carrying 
of the present Bill. It was, no doubt, 
an enabling Bill, for it enabled the 
Local Government Board to exercise a 
centralized bureaucratic Imperialism 
over the whole of England, which had 
operated injuriously in regard to the 
Highways Act, and which it was unde- 
sirable to have extended to the matter 
of the conservancy of rivers. He ob- 
jected to this meagure, also, because it 
proposed to levy rates on the basis of 
the Poor Law Valuation, which was as- 
sessed on a different principle in every 
Union ; and therefore any rates levied 
by a Conservancy Board over a district 
including many different Unions, until 
an Act was passed to enforce a uniform 
system of assessment, would be most 
unfair, and would inflict great injustice. 
It would be impossible to assess the 
rate fairly without a proper survey. 
He could not see the justice of rating 
the uplands and the midlands for what 
he called flood lands. He held that 
there were only two kinds of lands 
to be considered in dealing with that 
subject—flood lands and high lands. 
He believed that but for the excep- 
tionally heavy rains which had lately 
prevailed, they would have heard very 
little of this measure. 
heavy rains the flood lands, instead of 
being injured, had been benofited, for 
they got some of their best soil from the 
uplands. Close to the towns on the 
borders of those rivers the land was very 
much deteriorated ; but if the floods were 
taken away the value of that land would 
be greatly increased at the expense of 
the uplands, which would gain nothing 
by the Bill. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that the 
Bill was excellent in principle; but, 
when they came to examine it in detail, 
they found that it failed to carry out 
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| what it professed. No doubt, this Bill 
had been framed upon the Report of a 

Select Committee of the House of Lords; 
| but he should have more respect for the 
| Report of that Committee if they had 
| heard evidence from the localities espe- 
cially affected. The Bill had been pre- 
|sented by the President of the Local 
|Government Board without any suffi- 
cient introductory statement, and was 
now being forced on at a time when the 
greater number of the county Members 
were absent. If there was any Bill in 
which county Members were interested it 
was a Bill of this description. He warned 
the right hon. Gentleman that, if he 
forced on this Bill now against the wish 
of those interested in it, he might lose 
a good deal of time afterwards. Looking 
at the Bill from the point of view of 
those who lived in the Fens district, he 
would venture to say that they were 
utterly unprotected. They had spent on 
the faith of Parliament hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, which had bene- 
fited the country. But by this Bill 
authority was given to other lands to 
flood their lands which had been drained, 
and they had to pay for it. He admitted 
that the Bill was in some respect copied 
from the Bill formerly before the House ; 
but his right hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) intended thoroughly to protect 
the owners of the Fens lands. There was 
no adequate provision for their protection 
in the Bill before the House. He did not 
think it would be judicious at present, 
considering the state of the House, to 
go to a division against the Bill. He 
thought they should content themselves 
with expressing an opinion upon the 
way it had been brought on, and if the 
Bill were referred to a Select Committee, 
they should consider whether they would 
not hear evidence upon it. 

Mr. T. PAGET said, he should sup- 
port the second reading of the Bill as an 
instalment, and hoped it would be made 
the foundation of something better in 
the future. Leicestershire was one of 
the counties that would be particularly 
affected by the Bill. In that part of the 
country the rivers had been very much 
obstructed, both by the discontinuance 
of the canals that formerly helped to 
clear the streams, and also by the neg- 
lect of the riparian owners. The whole 
question might well have been dealt 
with by the suggested county financial 
boards, the institution and proper func- 








tions of which might be profitably dis- 
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cussed in connection with the present 
measure. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that, 
when the late Government made a pro- 
posal with respect to the establishment 
of county financial boards, one of their 
main objects was that there should be 
in every county a rivers conservancy 
authority; but the objection urged was 
that the matter was too important to be 
delegated to county boards, and that 
special machinery was wanted for the 
purpose in view. The Conservancy Bill 
had been subsequently introduced by the 
late Government because they had been 
very much pressed by agriculturists and 
others to initiate legislation on the sub- 
ject, and it was based on the Report of 
a Select Committee of the House of 
Lords. The greatest difficulty was to 
decide what area of taxation should be 
taken. In any case, as suflicient funds 
had to be provided, it was necessary 
that the area should be a large one, and 
it ought, if possible, not to be open to 
the objections taken to the area for sani- 
tary purposes. It was quite true that 
many of the rural districts were un- 
willing to enter into sanitary schemes 
from a wise fear of being deluged by 
the projects of doctrinaires; but, in the 
present case, a wider area and funds on 
a larger scale were needed. There were, 
of course, uplands and uplands; some of 
them being practically table land, would 
not be taxed for the purposes of the 
Bill, while others, as being the sources 
of springs and streams, would be called 
upon to contribute. Another important 
feature of the Bill was that it super- 
seded many of the old conservancy 
authorities, some of which were alike 
unable to do their work, or even to pro- 
vide for their own extinction. There 
were various interests which he thought 
ought to obtain further protection ; but, 
on the whole, he saw no objection to the 
Bill being read a second time, provided 
it was referred to a Select Committee. 
He regretted that it should have been 
brought on at the fag end of the Sitting, 
seeing that it was well worthy of a 
whole Evening’s Sitting. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he certainly 
shared the surprise expressed by his 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) 
should have taken the attitude against 
this Bill he had done. He could not 
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help thinking that his hon. Friend, 
judging from his speech, was at a loss 
to find a valid excuse for deferring the 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government 
to deal with the question of river floods, 
Certainly nothing that had fallen from 
his hon. Friend, or, indeed, from any 
hon. Member, except the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Hants, 
could lead anyone to suppose that any 
damage had been done to the land in 
the country by floods. His hon. Friend 
seemed to suppose that the towns only 
would derive benefit from a measure of 
this kind; and he based his arguments 
upon the representations which were 
made a short time ago by a deputation 
which waited upon the President of the 
Local Government Board. Reference 
had been made to the damage done by 
floods to land worth £3 an acre. He 
(Mr. Magniac) was acquainted with some 
3,000 acres that were let at £3 an acre, 
but the rent had not been paid this year 
because the land had been flooded. It was 
not desirable, however, that they should 
measure the loss by a money standard 
in that way. It was easy to say that £3 
per acre for 1,000 acres would give a loss 
of £3,000; but;in reality it did not re- 
present the entire loss to the occupier. 
There were other losses which were in- 
volved in the flooding of the land of the 
country. He would not weary the House 
by going into details of these losses; but 
he had a long list of towns and places 
in which the entire districts had been 
placed under water; and from which 
persons living in the locality were de- 
scribed to him as looking over lake and 
river scenery rather than across green 
fields. A short time ago, a traveller by 
the Great Northern Railway would have 
been unable from one part of the line to 
see dry land at all. The whole country 
was under water. ‘Towns had been 
flooded; industry had been stopped ; 
and the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Lords, which hon. Members 
seemed to have ignored entirely, stated 
that one flood alone had caused damage 
to the amount of £800,000. There were 
other instances in which damage to the 
extent of £500,000 had been caused; 
and he was sure that if the losses occa- 
sioned by floods in the course of a single 
year could be all put together, they would 
be more than sufficient to pay for the 
preventive measures that would be ne- 
cessary to check similar damage in future. 
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In point of fact, those who were ac- 
quainted with the rivers knew that it 
would be requisite to undertake very 
small works in order to effect a vast 
amount of good. When once the water 
was set going it helped itself, and made 
its own channel. It was because the 
regular channels became obstructed in 
every direction that the water no longer 
was able to flow. The hon. Member for 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) said that floods 
were advantageous. No doubt, they were 
advantageous under certain conditions ; 
but, under other circumstances, they were 
most disadvantageous ; and if the hon. 
Member would refer to the Report of 
the Lords’ Committee, he would see that 
although there were some advantages, 
yet, in the long run, the balance of ad- 
vantage was largely against the land. 
Allusion had been made to the flooding 
of the streets of many towns. That was 
not a subject to be ignored, or passed 
over with a laugh, seeing that the 
damage occasioned amounted to hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds sterling, 
and involved a large loss in wages to 
the artizans in the towns. The loss in 
this respect would come to a very large 
amount if it could be properly estimated. 
The hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire took the case of the upland drain- 
age; but the hon. Member put the case 
much stronger the other night than he 
had done now. The House cheered the 
opinion of Mr. Rawlinson that upland 
drainage did not cause floods. Now, he 
(Mr. Magniac) had taken the trouble to 
ascertain what Mr. Rawlinson meant, 
because he felt perfectly certain that an 
engineer so competent, so experienced, 
and so skilled, would not be blind to 
facts that were passing under his own 
eyes. He had, therefore, taken the op- 
portunity of asking Mr. Rawlinson him- 
self what he meant by the evidence he 
had given before the Lords’ Committee ; 
and Mr. Rawlinson told him that that 
evidence had been entirely misunder- 
stood. Mr. Rawlinson said— 


“The answers I gave to the Committee were 
direct answers to direct and precise and par- 
ticular questions, and I repeat that in the case 
of extreme floods they are caused by heavy rains, 
extending over a series of weeks, and even 
months, and the drainage of the agricultural 
lands is not, in such cases, the cause of floods.”’ 


That was an intelligible question which 
they all understood. As his hon. Friend 
the Member for Warwick (Mr. Arthur 
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Peel) said, they did not expect the Bill 
to guard the country from the prevalence 
of exceptional and disastrous floods. He 
knew that there had been greater floods 
in the past than there had been recently; 
but exceptional floods might occur any 
year, which might not occur again for a 
hundred years. What he and those who 
were in favour of this Bill were desirous 
of doing was to relieve the country from 
these frequent and intermittent floods— 
intermittent floods that were occurring 
now almost periodically. It was these 
floods that they desired by this Bill to 
guard the country against. It had been 
urged that under the Bill numbers of 
persons would be required to pay rates 
for the purpose of effecting the improve- 
ments in the courses of the rivers, who 
would derive no direct benefit from those 
improvements. Here, again, the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire had not 
put the case so strongly as he did a few 
days ago. It had, however, been put so 
forcibly, that he (Mr. Magniac) thought 
he was entitled to say a few words on the 
subject. In the first place, he did not 
think the Act of Henry VIII., which had 
been referred to, at all bore out the para- 
graph in the Report of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee. If hon. Members would take the 
trouble to refer tothat Act, they would be 
of opinion that it was extremely doubtful 
whether it applied to the case atall. It 
did not say that persons who derived no 
direct benefits should not be required to 
contribute towards the rates necessary 
for effecting improvements ; but it said 
that everyone should be rated according 
to the benefit which he derived. The 
question, however, was entirely one 
with regard to the construction or word- 
ing of an old Act of Parliament, and he 

should not like to pronounce an opinion 
upon it. The hon. Member said it was 

an entirely new principle to tax people 
who derived no direct benefit. Now, it 
was entirely a new principle to lay down 

such a proposition as that. Taxation 

might be the fulfilment of an obligation, 

as well as the fulfilment for a benefit; 

and the hon. Member knew perfectly 

well that, in the main, no local taxation 

conferred any direct benefit upon the 

individual who was taxed. It was the 

same with Imperial taxation. How 

could it be contended that indirect taxes 

levied on tea, or coffee, or the Income 

Tax, conferred direct benefit upon the in- 





dividual taxed ? What power was there 
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to connect any direct payment of Income 
Tax with any direct benefit derived from 
it? It was still more impossible to con- 
nect payments for the maintenance of 
highways, for relief under the Poor Law, 
and for the other numerous objects of 
local taxation with the direct benefit of 
the individual who paid the taxes. The 
hon. Member spoke of the Union Charge- 
ability Act. That that Act had not suc- 
ceeded in every respect was undoubtedly 
true. It might possibly be true that 
it was an expensive Act; but it was not 
in the least degree true that the principle 
of the Act wes an unjust one, and the 
fact that the working of the Act might 
be improperly carried into effect was no 
reason why they should condemn the 
principle of it. It was alleged that the 
Artizans’ and Workmens’ Dwellings Act 
had failed to a considerable extent, and 
that those who were taxed for it got no 
benefit from it. But the artizans and 
working classes derived benefit from it, 
although other classes might not. Yet 
no one would grudge the payments made 
under the Act who knew the benefits 
that it had conferred upon the labouring 
classes. It was upon the same principle 
that the rates for highways were paid; 
and what was a river but a highway? 
They all knew that the principal and 
primary cause of floods were the bridges 
thrown across the rivers. But for whose 
benefit was it that these bridges had 
been constructed across the rivers ? They 
were not made for the benefit of the low- 
lands alone, for how could the produce 
of those who lived on the uplands be 
carried to market if there were no 
bridges? The mode of conveyance be- 
fore the time of railways was by navi- 
gating the rivers and canals; and what 
would have been the value of the 
land in England if the farm pro- 
duce could not have been conveyed by 
that means to market, and farming 
materials and manure taken by the 
same means to the farms? There was 
another matter which he was surprised 
to see had not been properly applied, 
although it had been mentioned in the 
course of the debate. The hon. Member 
who moved the rejection of the Bill 
mentioned his own county town—the 
town of Leicester, and the county town 
of Leicestershire. At the present moment 
that town was built upon an island in 
an artificially constructed lake—a lake 
constructed by railway embankments. 
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He should like to know what the value 
of the uplands would be at this moment 
if it were not for the railways. The value 
of the uplands was intimately connected 
with the cor lition of the lowlands, and 
it was utterly impossible to sever the 
two. If they were to go back to the 
principle of taxation for direct benefits, 
they must go back to the purest principle 
of taxation, upon which their—he was 
almost going to say barbarous—ances- 
tors acted. At any rate, those who pre- 
ceded us, who had not had our experience, 
and who had, probably, not had the 
advantage of co-operation, were the only 
persons who ever resorted to the principle 
which his hon. Friend recommended for 
adoption now. Ina neighbouring country 
we saw the principle suggested by the 
present Bill put in operation every day. 
In France, the Government did not 
hesitate to provide the means for the 
construction of magnificent roads and 
bridges by general taxation. Only a few 
days ago, hon. Members were arguing 
that the roads and bridges should not 
be made at the expense of the localities, 
but that the cost should be borne by the 
whole country. He trusted that the 
House would take a wider view of its 
obligations and responsibilities in refer- 
ence to the proposal now made, than 
that which had been shaped out by his 
hon. Friend. They had before them 
the example set by the House of Lords, 
who had sent down the present Bill. A 
Select Committee of their Lordships’ 
House had already inquired into the 
matter and reported upon it; and hon. 
Members had, therefore, an assurance 
that the measure had been thoroughly 
considered by the House of Lords. There 
were Members of their Lordships’ Com- 
mittee who represented important dis- 
tricts of country, and the House of 
Commons might, with advantage, follow 
the example set by the House of Lords, 
and allow the Bill to be referred toa 
Select Committee, where they knew it 
would be thoroughly sifted and well 
considered. Only that night they had 
been listening to a strong argument, 
the whole of which was directed towards 
the merging of individual rights and 
interests for the general good of the 
country. They were told by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister that 
the position of public affairs rendered it 
necessary that the owners of land in the 
Sister Kingdom should give up a large 
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portion of their rights for the public 
good. Was it possible that the owners 
of land in this country took so narrow a 
view of their obligations and duties that 
they would prevent the passing of a 
measure which they must feel convinced 
would do an immense amount of good, 
and the want of which was a complete 
scandal to the country? No one could 
have seen the state of the country during 
the last 18 months without feeling very 
much ashamed that it should have been 
allowed to get into such a position. Per- 
haps, before he concluded his remarks, 
he might be permitted to say a word or 
two in regard to his own Bill. He under- 
stood that it was intended, in the event 
of the present Bill being read a second 
time, to refer it to a Select Committee. 
He hoped that his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government Board 
would, in the event of that course being 
taken, see his way to referring the second 
Bill also, so that the two measures might 
be considered by the same Committee. 
He thought there were in the Bill which 
he (Mr. Magniac) had had the honour 
of introducing, a certain number of 
clauses which might with advantage be 
added to the Bill of the Government. 
He should like to say, with regard 
to the Bill of his right hon. Friend, 
that he looked upon the rating clauses 
contained in it as impracticable. He 
did not think that it would be possible 
to carry them out in practice. If any 
hon. Member would take the trouble 
to look at the clauses of the Bill, and 
examine them carefully, he would find, 
in regard to the question of rating, 
that the division of rates between the 
owners and occupiers and the uplands 
and the lowlands would necessitate a 
multiplicity of accounts being kept, 
which, he believed, would render it 
difficult, if not impossible, to work the 
measure, There was another principle 
in the present Bill which he also looked 
upon as a very dangerous one indeed. 
The principle of thevaluation of lands had 
hitherto been carried out by assessment 
committees, by gentlemen of the strictest 
impartiality and integrity, and who pos- 
sessed a sufficient knowledge of the sub- 
ject to enable them to put a proper 
value upon the lands submitted to them. 
Under the provisions of the present Bill 
that duty would be taken away from the 
assessment committees and handed over 
to the overseers, who would have autho- 
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rity, without appeal, to make a valuation 
of lands. He certainly believed that the 
rating clauses of the Bill would require 
to be very carefully considered, and he 
could not cenceive a place better suited 
for their consideration than a Select 
Committee of that House. It would be 
quite possible for the hon. Members 
who would be appointed upon such a 
Committee to put the clauses of the Bill 
inorder. He trusted that his right hon. 
Friend would accede to the general de- 
sire that there should be one Conser- 
vancy Board for each river, and that he 
would not allow the responsibilities of 
the Conservancy to be frittered away 
among a number of small and insignifi- 
cant authorities, who would very likely 
be in conflict with each other as to the 
manner in which the work should be 
carried out. He hoped the House would 
consent to read the Billa second time, 
in order that it might at once be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, so that it 
might come back again to the House in 
sufficient time to be passed in the course 
of the present Session. 

Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he did not agree in the views which had 
been expressed by the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Magniac), although he had 
no doubt that the hon. Member had de- 
voted great attention to the subject. He 
thought the concluding remarks of the 
hon. Gentlemananswered hisearlier ones. 
He certainly hoped, if the Bill before the 
House was to be referred to a Select 
Committee, that the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber would be referred to the same Com- 
mittee. If the Bill were to be taken as 
it stood, and were to be read a second 
time on the understanding that the 
second reading would amount to a con- 
firmation of the principle of the Bill, 
he should prefer to vote for the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) in favour 
of the rejection of the Bill. It was only 
yesterday that a deputation waited upon 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
and towards the close of the interview the 
right hon. Gentleman was asked whe- 
ther he considered that the rating clauses 
constituted an essential part of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated, in reply, that there was no 
principle in the Bill at all; that it was 
a most immoral Bill. He quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman. He 
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thought it was a most immoral Bill. It 
was not only unjust; but he believed it 
would prove to be perfectly unecono- 
mical, and, what was much more im- 
portant, that it would be quite unwork- 
able. But if the Select Committee to 
which it was suggested the Bill should 
be referred had power to overhaul the 
clauses which insisted upon the taxation 
of the uplands for the lowlands, then 
that, he considered, would altogether 
alter the question. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would tell the House as 
much as he told the deputation yester- 
day, because the statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman certainly altered 
the complexion of the case. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Magniac) had 
mentioned two or three facts which 
tended rather to strengthen the case 
against himself. The hon. Member said 
he knew a case where 3,000 acres of land 
had been rendered valueless in conse- 
quence of river floods, and he added 
that by the present Bill, or some similar 
measure, that land would be very much 
improved. He (Sir Baldwyn Leighton) 
presumed that it would be altogether re- 
claimed, and surely the 3,000 acres in 
question ought themselves to bear the 
expense of reclamation; £3 an acre 
would afford a very large margin for an 
expenditure of that nature. A charge 
of £1 an acre put upon the land would 
cover the expense of the necessary out- 
lay; and if, as the hon. Member said, 
the outlay would only be small, why was 
it not undertaken at once by the owner 
without waiting to throw the expense 
upon the district generally? The hon. 
Member had referred to cases where 
damage to the extent of £500,000 and 
£800,000 had been done by the flood- 
ing of land. Surely the land that was 
liable to become flooded could afford to 
pay a charge of 1s., or 5s., or even of 
£1 an acre, and save itself from the 
consequences of these floods without tax- 
ingtheuplands. The facts adduced bythe 
hon. Member were the strongest argu- 
ments against himself. He (Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton) had placed upon the Paper an 
Amendment following the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Leicestershire ; and although he had 
placed it upon the Paper, and believed 
strongly in the opinion which it ex- 
pressed, he was still far from thinking 
that there was no necessity for a Bill of 
some kind. He thought there was 
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great necessity indeed for legislation; 
but, at the same time, he was of opinion 
that if they passed such a Bill as this, 
even those who most wished for legis. 
lation, and certainly he himself was one 
of those, would find it unworkable. It 
was, therefore, his desire, if they were 
to have legislation, that they should 
have it in another form. He was him- 
self the owner of riparian land, which 
was not protected from floods as much 
as he should like, and which would cer- 
tainly be much improved if it were not 
liable to be flooded. But he had never 
thought of asking for a rate or tax from 
the uplands in order to save his land 
from floods and render it worth so 
much more per acre. He would as 
soon ask for assistance to carry out 
building, drainage, or other improve- 
ments. Perhaps there were hon. Mem- 
bers in the House who had had to 
work some of the Acts of Parliament 
similar to the Public Health Act. If 
so, they would know how utterly im- 
possible it would be to work a mea- 
sure of this kind when the basis of 
taxation was unjust and unequitable. 
The Public Health Act had broken down 
owing to its provisions being spread over 
too wide an area, and the House had, in 
a very prominent instance, reversed that 
policy. An attempt had been made to 
compel one parish to pay the expense 
of the water supply for another parish. 
But the Act was subsequently amended 
by striking out the clause under which 
this was sought to be done; the cost was 
charged to those who were benefited by 
the water supply; and the consequence 
was that the Act, which was before un- 
workable, was now able to be worked. 
Again, in the case of the Metropolis, a 
Select Committee which sat in 1877 re- 
ported that the cost of preventing floods 
ought to be thrown on the whole of the 
Metropolis; but anotherCommittee found 
that the river-side owners ought to pre- 
vent overflow, and an Act was passed 
which embodied the latter principle. The 
House was now asked, contrary to the 
principle of that Act, to spread the rates, 
for the purposes of the present Bill, over 
an unduly extended area. Therefore, 
he thought, in view of the fact that the 
Acts relied upon asprecedentshad broken 
down, it would be better to reverse the 
policy of extending the rates, and place 
them upon the property which would be 
benefited. If the right hon. Gentleman 
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would say that he would give up that 
point, he should be glad to see the Bill 

o to a Select Committee, together with 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Magniac) ; but if, by agreeing to 
the Bill being read a second time, they 
were to accept the proposed principle of 
rating, he should certainly vote for the 
Amendment before the House. The 
only true principle in matters of this 
kind was that the water itself should 
mark the extent of the area to be rated. 
As the Bill of the hon. Member for 
Bedford contained some special exemp- 
tions in the case of land not benefited by 
the provisions of the Bill, he thought it 
would be of great advantage to refer it, 
at the same time with the present Bill, 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. DUCKHAM said, he was an 
occupier of land through which a river 
ran that was subject to floods, and he 
could, therefore, speak with some know- 
ledge as to the desirability of an altera- 
tion in the present system. Neverthe- 
less, he could not agree with the principle 
of rating the uplands for the benefit of 
the other lands. By admitting this prin- 
ciple, they would be stultifying the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament. For the hon. 
Member for Shropshire (Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton) had pointed out that when 
the Metropolitan Board of Works took 
means for preventing the floods in the 
boroughs of Lambeth and Southwark, 
the principle of rating the whole Metro- 
polis had been rejected. He contended, 
that if there was reason in saying that 
the drainage of the uplands swelled the 
floods in the lowlands, there was much 
greater reason in saying that the slated 
roofs and paved yards and streets on 
that side of the River Thames tended 
greatly to increase the floods in the river 
bed. Yet it was held by that House, 
and by citizens of London generally, that 
it was not equitable and not right to 
rate the larger area of the Metropolis in 
order to secure the boroughs of Lambeth 
and Southwark. If that principle held 
good in the Metropolis, surely it ought 
to apply throughout the country at large. 
Therefore, he appealed to the House, 
on behalf of a large number of his sup- 
porters, that the uplands should not be 
rated to improve the lowlands of the 
counties; but that measures should be 
taken for properly cleansing the water- 
courses and removing obstructions, at 


the cost of those benefited by the change. 
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This Bill had been truly called an en- 
abling Bill, for it enabled 20 owners, or 
owners and occupiers, holding or oc- 
cupying property to the annual value of 
£2,000, to apply at any time to the Local 
Government Board for the purpose of car- - 
rying out the provisions of this Act. The 
first step after this was that an Inspector 
would be sent down into the district to 
report. He would, no doubt, be easily 
convinced of the necessity of applying 
the Act, and a Provisional Order would 
be made, to be followed by an Act of 
Parliament, all of which would, no doubt, 
be opposed by the upland ratepayers. 
Thus a continued harvest of legal ex- 
penses would be reaped from the rate- 
payers of the upland districts. The 
House had had the picture of the enor- 
mous floods which had taken place held 
out to them as a sort of scare, in order 
to get the Bill read a second time that 
night; but he contended that if the 
rivers in their present form were scoured 
to the very bed, it would not very mate- 
rially diminish such floods as the country 
had been subject to during the last few 
years. Again, if our rivers were to be 
widened and deepened, almost every 
bridge in the Kingdom would have to be 
taken down and re-built, and that not 
only on the highways, but on the rail- 
ways of thecountry. For these reasons, 
he felt bound tovote for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire. 
Mr. PUGH said, he was glad that 
on a previous occasion, when the Bill 
was before the House, he had voted for 
the adjournment of the debate. The 
debate of that evening had been very 
useful, although he did not consider it 
adequate to the importance of the ques- 
tions involved in the Bill. The rating 
of the upland proprietors for what he 
believed to be the chief portion of the 
necessary works was, in his opinion, a 
monstrous proposition ; and it was diffi- 
cult to understand how anyone could 
come forward in that House and advo- 
cate such a measure. He was anxious 
that the Local Government Board should 
have the confidence of the country; but 
he felt it would be discredited in the eyes 
of the people if the principle of the Bill 
were adopted. The people were now 
groaning beneath the burden of taxa- 
tion; and he was certain that there 
was not a Member for a county in Eng- 
land or Wales who would dare to go 
down to his constituency and say to a 
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body of tenant farmers what he (Mr. 
Pugh) had heard to-night — ‘‘ Your 
landlord’s property will be benefited, 
although you will not be; still, we are 
anxious to see you represented on the 
Board. It will be an honourable posi- 
tion, and, I am sure, you will not object 
to paying the rates.”” He was certain 
that no county Member would stand up 
during the Recess and proclaim that 
doctrine, for, if he did, his fate would 
be sealed at the next Election. The 
right hon. Member for North Hampshire 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) had referred to the 
Sanitary Acts as a precedent; but in 
the large areas created by them, there 
was supposed to be a certain community 
of interest in regard to sanitary matters. 
Something was done all through the 
area; but the House, if they wished to 
draw a fair analogy between the sani- 
tary law and the present Bill, must take 
the former as proposing to do some 
sanitary work in an urban district, and 
declaring that the rural districts, in 
which no such work was to be effected, 
should contribute to the cost. Why did 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Magniac) ask them to pass the Bill? 
‘‘Oh!”’ said the hon. Member, ‘‘ because 
of the ‘ Artizans’ Dwellings Act ;’”’ but 
hon. Members must have a better argu- 
ment than that with which to go down 
to their constituents. They could not 
go down into the country with such a 
story as this—‘‘ See the Artizans’ Dwell- 
ings Act in London—look at the effect 
of it; you will be benefited in like 
manner by this Floods Bill.” But, to 
go to the root of the matter, what was 
the ground on which it was said that 
these uplands ought to be taxed? He 
had read the evidence taken before the 
Committee of 1877—he would not trouble 
the House by referring to it further than 
to make a passing allusion to some of 
its points—and he had examined into 
the composition of the Committee, and, 
no doubt, there were upon it many noble 
Lords of great ability. But noone who 
read the evidence candidly could help 
coming to the conclusion that the noble 
Lords who took a leading part in the 
examination of the witnesses entertained 
the opinion that the uplands should be 
taxed for the benefit of the lowlands. 
That would be found throughout. They 
were bound to get some reason for this ; 
and it came to an absurdity when 
witnesses answered, as Mr. Bailey 
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Denton did—‘“‘ Oh! I will tell you why 
the uplands should be taxed;” and 
then went on to give long answers 
occupying considerable paragraphs, ut- 
terly barren of the slightest reason why 
the uplands should be asked to contri- 
bute towards the expense of improving 
the lowlands. As a matter of fact, he 
had no reason to give. It was generally 
believed that the evidence given before 
the Committee was in favour of the 
principle adopted by the Government; 
but, he ventured to say, it was nothing 
of the kind. There were many witnesses 
whose evidence weighed on the other 
side. [‘‘Divide!’”’?] If hon. Members 
would listen to him for a few minutes 
he would be as brief as he possibly 
could; but the matter was one which 
ought certainly to be fully debated. The 
hon. Member for Warwick (Mr. Arthur 
Peel) was examined; then, there were 
four engineers, one of whom gave a rea- 
son why, to the mind of a civil engineer, 
this principle should be adopted—and it 
was very much the reason of the hon. 
Member for Hampshire—namely, that 
otherwise they would not be able to 
raise sufficient money. No doubt, it 
was to the interest of engineers to see , 
great works carried out ; and they were 
always anxious to see large and expen- 
sive operations undertaken. It was 
natural, and he did not blame them for 
it; but, at the same time, he did not 
think civil engineers were the people to 
consult as tothe incidence of taxation. 
As to engineering works, consult them 
by all means; but as to the incidence of 
taxation, there were a great many wit- 
nesses who could give more trustworthy 
evidence. Then there was a town 
clerk examined, and a member of 
a local board; and here he exhausted 
the list of those who had said a word in 
favour of the principle he was discuss- 
ing. He mentioned Mr. Rawlinson, 
than whom, perhaps, there was no one 
more competent to speak upon this mat- 
ter. There was another witness who was 
examined who was very competent to 
form a judgment on the matter, and he 
should have thought this gentleman 
would have had the confidence of the 
Local Government Board. It was Mr. 
Ridley, one of the Enclosure Commis- 
sioners; and he and Mr. Grantham, a 
civil engineer, were of opinion that the 
model upon which legislation should be 
based in this matter was the Thames 
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Valley Act. Then, there was one re- 
markable thing which the House must 
bear in mind—namely, the large num- 
ber of people perfectly competent to give 
an opinion on this question who were 
never asked by the Committee to state 
their views. There was, for example, 
Mr. Lloyd, who.was connected with the 
River Severn, and had had large ex- 
perience of the navigation of that river; 
and one would have thought that if any 
witness had been called from the banks 


_ of the Severn, this gentleman certainly 


would have been examined on this point. 
The area of the watershed of the Severn 
was 4,437 square miles, andextended from 
Plynlimmon to Bristol. He generally 
found, however, that the persons asked 
to give an opinion were those living on 
the banks of such rivers as the Ouse. 
As to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac), let 
them consider what the upland pro- 
prietors could have done with regard to 
the river the hon. Member was con- 
nected with. If he understood the hon. 
Member aright—and he thought he had 
comprehended him—he had pointed out 
that there were on that river several mills 
—that there were obstructions above and 
obstructions below. [Mr. Macniac: The 
hon. Member has mis-stated what I said. | 
He (Mr. Pugh) was sorry if he had 
misrepresented the hon. Member; but 
he did not think the misrepresentation 
was to a very serious extent. He might 
have made a mistake in using the word 
“ mills,’”’ and it might be ‘‘ weirs” that 
the hon. Member had mentioned; but, 
at any rate, he was correct in saying that 
the hon. Member had pointed out that 
there were obstructions above and ob- 
structions below. On what ground, again 
he asked, could the uplands be taxed? 
What did the owners of the uplands do 
that they had no right to do? If an 
upland proprietor sent water down upon 
the lowlands unnecessarily, he ought to 
be stopped by the legislation, or taxed 
for the purpose of removing or remedy- 
ing the evil; but if the owner of the up- 
land used his land in a reasonable and 
proper manner, he was neither legally, 
equitably, nor morally liable for the in. 
jury caused by the rain-water falling from 
his property to the lowlands. Did the 
owner of the uplands divert streams in 
order to send water into another river ? 
Certainly not; and this was an entirely 
novel principle of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The right hon. Gentleman 
would have to show the House some 
conclusive reason why they should go 
beyond the principle they adopted in 
1871. In conclusion, he wished to say 
one word as to his own position in this 
matter. He was by no means interested 
in exempting upland proprietors from 
taxation, for though he was an upland 
proprietor himself, he was also a low- 
land proprietor, and had suffered very 
much from the evil complained of. He 
had no objection to a Bill being brought 
in to remedy these evils; but he did not 
wish to see the owners of the uplands 
taxed. He had for many years spent a 
great deal in banking up the river near 
which he resided, not only for his own 
benefit, but for that of his tenants; still, 
it had never occurred to him to charge 
any of his tenants, nor to ask his neigh- 
bours up above him to contribute to- 
wards the cost of the embankments. 
The rivers were embanked for the 
benefit of the proprietors, and when the 
lowlands were improved by these em- 
bankments, the rent would be raised; 
consequently, it was unfair to ask the 
owners of the uplands to bear part of the 
expense of that which was to benefit 
someone else. He hoped the House 
would not assent to the principle he had 
condemned. 


Mr. Dopson and Mr. Srorer rose 
together, and Mr. SpeaxKer called upon 
the former to continue the debate. 


Mr. STORER: I wish to move— 
(‘‘ Order!’?|—I wish to move the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. DODSON : I am in possession of 
the House, and I hope, before I sit down, 
the hon. Member will be persuaded not 
to make the Motion he now appears 
anxious to bring forward. I have stated 
already the course which the Govern- 
ment propose to adopt, and as this is 
the second night on which we have dis- 
cussed the measure, I trust that the 
House will now be allowed to come to 
a decision as to whether or not it shall 
be read a second time. The straight 
issue has been put before the House 
that the Bill shall be read a second 
time this day six months, and the 
Government is willing to take that 
issue. After the lengthened debate we 
have had, I do not propose to detain 
the House very long. The object of the 
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measure is, as has been stated, to es- 
tablish, as far as possible, with the con- 
sent of the inhabitants of the river 
basins, one Conservancy Board, which 
shall have the general control of a river 
throughout. I say that that is the ob- 
ject of the Bill so far as circumstances 
will admit, because we cannot disguise 
from ourselves the fact that on many of 
our rivers there are different authori- 
ties already in existence, and that we 
cannot replace or dispose of them; but 
where there are these bodies, there our 
object would be, at all events, by means 
of a Conservancy Board, to harmon- 
ize their action and supply any defects 
in the continuous management of the 
river. Then, as I have said before, this 
is an enabling Bill; it does not impose 
anything on the localities. The measure 
is one giving power to the inhabitants 
and the local authorities to help them- 
selves and to establish a Conservancy 
Board for the management of their 
river, if they wish it; and the Bill is 
purposely framed to be of so elastic a 
character as to give to them in each 
river basin power of framing a scheme 
suited to their own wants and wishes. 
That is the general object of the Bill; 
and I must say this—which I think will 
be generally admitted—that after the 
evidence which has been taken by the 
House of Lords, upon which the Report 
of the Committee was founded, and after 
the experience we have all had of what 
has taken place in the country, few people 
will be found hardy enough to deny that 
some kind of poweris wanted for the better 
management of many of the rivers of 
the country. The Bill has been very 
much criticized in its details. It is 
essentially a Bill of detail, and it is 
for that reason that I suggest that it 
should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, so that each of its clauses 
may be submitted to examination. The 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton), and some other hon. Mem- 
bers, have asked me this—‘‘ Will you 
give us an assurance if it goes to a Select 
Committee, this thing and the other 
thing will be open to consideration?” I 
have no power to say what shall be 
open to consideration when the measure 
is before a Select Committee, and when 
it is before the Committee of the Whole 
House. Of course, every clause and 
every line and every word of it will be 
open to discussion. The hon. Gentle- 
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man, who moved the rejection of the 
Bill, said—‘‘ You are embarrassing,” 
or, ‘‘You may embarrass under the 
powers of this Bill the various Unions 
which are parts of different counties ;” 
and he said—‘‘ You have not one valua- 
tion basis ; therefore, you will make the 
rating unequal.’”’ I admit the force of 
my hon. Friend’s argument, and I am 
glad to hear it from him. The valua- 
tion is unequal in the country. I should 
be glad to see it reformed, and I hope 
those who make the objection I refer 
to will support the proposal that may 
be made for bringing about such re- 
form. But it is as well to consider this 
point—that under the Bill nothing can 
be done until application has been made 
for a Provisional Order, and that Order 
has been obtained. That will take 
another year to obtain, and in the mean- 
time, if fortune favours us, we may pass 
a Valuation Bill. The hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope) raised 
another point. He said the Fens in 
which he was interested were not pro- 
tected. If my hon. Friend will look at 
Clause 4, and Clause 6, and red-letter 
Clause 8, which follows Clause 19, he 
will find that careful precautions have 
been taken. Expensive works have been 
executed in the Fens, and it is quite 
possible that further burdens ought not 
to be cast upon them. These clauses 
were inserted very much with a view to 
this particular case. Then he does not 
oppose the second reading, but wishes 
the Bill to be referred to 2 Committee 
in order that evidence may be taken. I 
cannot assent to that proposition. The 
evidence upon which this Bill is founded 
is that which has been taken already by 
the House of Lords; but it must be 
remembered that before a Provisional 
Order can be passed, applying the powers 
given under this Bill to any river basin, 
evidence must be taken in the locality 
by means of a local inquiry; then the 
schemes afterwards founded on that 
local inquiry must be embodied in the 
Provisional Order, and if the Order then 
becomes opposed, it must be referred 
to a Committee, before which evidence 
is taken like a Private Bill. That is 
far better than any general evidence 
that can be taken on a Bill of this kind, 
because the evidence before the local 
inquiry and before the Committee will 
have regard to the circumstances and 
necessities of the particular river. I 
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do not know that I need take up every 
point of objection to the Bill — some 
have been already answered by other 
speakers; but the hon. Baronet said 
there were no exemptions under the 
Bill. I pointed out that there are 
powers of exemption, in referring to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire. _These powers apply to high- 
lands or lowlands; and theclause provides 
that any lands which it appears ought 
not to be subject to rates, or not to the 
same extent as other lands, may be 
exempted. Then, again, the argument 
assumes that everything to be done 
under the Bill was simply the improve- 
ment of the lands of certain proprietors ; 
and it is stated that the Bill is only for 
private improvements. Upon that I 
must ask the attention of the House to 
Clause 6 and to Clause 20. Under these 
clauses there is power provided through 
the Provisional Order, or through the 
Conservancy Board, by which, where 
works are specially improvement works 
for the benefit of private owners, the 
cost shall be charged to those private 
owners, and not to the district. The 
fact is, that the management of a great 
river extends far beyond private in- 
terests and the property of one or two 
riparian proprietors. It is a matter of 
common interest to all the inhabitants 
of the river basin. At all events, it is 
so with certain limited exceptions, and 
as such I must say that I do not see 
that there is any injustice in providing, 
with proper safeguards, for the manage- 
ment and control of a river by means of 
a rate levied over the whole or an ex- 
tended portion of the basin. No doubt, 
there are different interests—some more 
direct than others; but if the circum- 
stances seem to require it, powers are 
given for the exemption of lands wholly 
or partially. Some allusion has been 
made to county boards. I am as anxious 
as anyone can be to see a good system 
of county government established ; but 
I must point out that county boards do 
not meet the case of the rivers, because, 
if it is desirable as far as possible to 
secure uniform and continuous manage- 
ment of a river, you cannot confine the 
board of management to the representa- 
tives of one county, for many rivers flow 
through different counties, and, in many 
instances, form the boundaries of coun- 
ties ; and it would be impossible to work 
that satisfactorily by means of county 
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boards. Now, Sir, -the Bill has been 
compared with the Bill introduced by 
the late Government. It is founded on 
the same lines—the same Report as the 
other Bill—but it mainly differs from 
the Bill of the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon in this way. It aims at mak- 
ing the boards directly elective boards ; 
whereas the former Bill constituted 
boards partly of life members, partly 
of members indirectly elected. Then, 
whereas the last Bill divided the en- 
tire cost between owners and occu- 
piers, the present Bill aims at charg- 
ing the bulk of the rate on the owners 
and those who have permanent inter- 
ests. Accordingly, the scheme sug- 
gested is that the cost of construction of 
new works, and the cost of improve- 
ments, shall be charged entirely upon 
owners, while the cost of the current 
expenses of maintenance of existing 
works shall be divided between owners 
and occupiers. The reason why we call 
particular attention to that is this—I do 
not know what may be the view of other 
hon. Members, but I think in our system 
of rating in England we have not suffi- 
ciently attended to the advantages or 
disadvantages of placing some of our 
rates upon owners, and dividing others 
between owners and occupiers. That 
is the practice both in Scotland and in 
Ireland ; and it is a practice which 
might, perhaps, be adopted with advant- 
age in this country. It is difficultin the 
case of old rates to make a change of that 
kind; but when we are providing that 
people may rate themselves for a new 
purpose, it is worthy of consideration 
whether you should not give them power 
to proceed in that manner. At this time 
of the evening I will not detain the 
House; and after the discussions which 
have taken place in this House, and 
in the House of Lords, and consider- 
ing that this is not the first time a Bill 
of this kind has been discussed in Par- 
liament, and, further, that the Report 
of the Committee has been in the hands 
of Members for several years, I do not 
see that it is necessary to continue this 
debate any longer. I hope that we shall 
agree to the second reading; atall events, 
we might take an issue on the challenge 
of the hon. Member, and if we succeed, 
as I hope we shall, in passing the second 
reading, allow it to be referred to a 
Select Committee to go through the 
clauses, and in Committee of the Whole 
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House, or on the Motion for going into 
Committee, further discuss it in the 
shape in which it comes from the Select 
Committee. 

Mr. STORER thought the very im- 
portance of the subject was the very 
reason why the Government should not 
push the Bill through at that late hour. 
Hon. Members on that side of the House 
had had no opportunity of speaking, 
and if they spoke then their speeches 
would not reach their constituencies. 
Many county Members on both sides of 
the House wereignorantthat the Bill was 
to be taken then, and, in consequence, 
they were absent. He, therefore, moved 
the adjournment of the debate. 

_ Mr. BRODRICK seconded the Mo- 
tion, observing that there had only been 
two and a-half hours or two hours and 
three-quarters of discussion on the Bill ; 
and, therefore, he hoped the House would 
consent to the adjournment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Storer.) 


Mr. GORST felt sure the Govern- 
ment would not object to the adjourn- 
ment, for the debate had not lasted long, 
considering the importance of the subject. 
The last three speeches had been made 
by Members on the Government side 
of the House, and Members on the other 
side had not had an opportunity of 
speaking, and it was quite clear that the 
House was not then in the frame of 
mind to continue the discussion. There 
could not be a more conclusive proof of 
that than the speech of the hon. Member 
for Cardiganshire (Mr. Pugh). It was 
an interesting and effective speech, and 
yet many hon. Members on his own side 
of the House, who were his own political 
and personal Friends, were so anxious to 
go to bed that they could not listen to 
his speech with patience. If they treated 
their own Friends in that way, would 
they listen to any Member on the other 
side of the House? There were several 
Members who had a right to an oppor- 
tunity of speaking, and he hoped the 
Government would not object to the ad- 
journment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE reminded the 
House that the principle of this Bill 
was identical with the principle of the 
Bill of the late Government for which 
they all voted. He was strongly in 
favour of that Bill, and every objection 
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he had heard to this Bill was an objec- 
tion to details. He had not heard a single 
attempt to oppose the principle of the 
Bill; and the Government had pointed 
out that there would be another oppor- 
tunity for discussion when the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee. He re- 
joiced that it was to be referred to a 
Select Committee, for in the district he 
represented, though it was on the Hog’s - 
Back of England, the floods of the river 
Tame were very dangerous, charged as 
the water was with the filth of Birming- 
ham. The floods were due to the rail- 
ways and to the action of the canals 
which confined the water, and also to 
the mills, and the towns were literally 
indanger. Their sanitary condition was 
imperilled through the want of such a 
Bill as this; and he concurred with 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
in appealing to the House to confirm the 
principle which had the sanction of the 
Front Benches on both sides of the 
House. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT hoped 
the hon. Member (Mr. Pell) would not 
prevent the House coming to a decision 
upon the second reading of the Bill. It 
was understood the Bill would be further 
discussed at a later stage, and if hon. 
Members would only consider, they must 
know they were now coming to the end 
of the first volume of the Parliamentary 
Session, and that there was a very great 
deal of work to be done. Surely, after 
a portion of two nights had been given 
up to the debate upon a Bill of this kind, 
it would not be reasonable to further 
postpone the second reading. 

Mr. PELL did not wish to take any 
part in obstruction; but he knew that 
in the case of this particular Bill there 
were several hon. Gentlemen desirous of 
speaking upon the principle involved. 
Twenty minutes past 1 o’clock in the 
morning was certainly not a proper 
time to take the second reading of a Bill 
of this importance. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH hoped the 
Government would allow the debate to 
be adjourned. It was improper to bring 
up for second reading at this time of the 
morning a measure to which a whole 
night ought to be devoted. As there 
were a number of Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House desirous of speaking 
on the second reading, and as this was 
one of the few Departmental Bills of the 
Session, it was only reasonable they 
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should have the measure properly and 
fully debated. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 51; Noes 
118: Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 181.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR had no 
intention of opposing the: Bill; he 
should vote for it, because he regarded 
it as a very excellent measure. But 
he noticed, with respect to it, what 
he had observed in connection with a 
great many good measures. This was 
a Bill which had been prepared with 
great care and skill; but it would seem 
that those who had drawn it up had an 
idea that river basins and water sheds 
were only to be found, and drainage 
was only necessary, in that portion of 
the United Kingdom called England. 
There were river basins and water sheds 
in Ireland, and there was a necessity for 
drainage in Ireland at least as great as 
that in England. Not only on account 
of the water power which the rivers 
represented, but also on account of the 
interests of navigation and agriculture 
which were involved in the question of 
drainage in Ireland, it was only fair the 
Government should give them some as- 
surance that the provisions of the Bill 
should be extended to Ireland. If the 
Government would do that, he believed 
he could answer for the support of all 
his Colleagues from Ireland. It appeared 
to them exceedingly hard thatthey should 
have to support measures which they 
recognized as good, but from the advan- 
tages of which they were excluded. 
Nothing could be more easy than to 
extend the provisions of the Bill to Ire- 
land, and there was no country which 
would be benefited as Ireland would be 
by such a scheme as that now proposed 
for England. To show how easy it 
would be to confer an immense benefit 
upon Ireland by some such scheme as 
this, he would mention that the summit 
altitude of the Shannon at Mullingar 
was only 320 feet above the level of the 
sea; that the summit altitude of the 
Grand Canal was only 270 feet above 
the level of the sea, and where it joined 
the Shannon in the West and joined the 
River Suir, which carried off its water 
into the sea, near Dublin, in the East, 
it was only some 167 feet above the 
level of the sea. These figures repre- 
sented a fall of 4 feet per mile. The 
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running off of the waters was, there- 
fore, exceedingly slow, and to this was 
to be attributed the flooding of large 
tracts of level land. He was astonished 
to see the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire, who last year proclaimed his in- 
terest in Queen’s County, so oblivious 
of the condition of things in Ireland— 
not only in Queen’s County, but in 
King’s County and Kildare. In these 
counties thousands of acres were under 
water for weeks and months every year, 
hundred of thousands of crops were de- 
stroyed, and enormous misery and dis- 
ease was, as a consequence, suffered by 
the people. If the basins of the Shan- 
non and Suir were largely extended, 
and if some such conservancy authority 
was established for the river basins in 
Ireland as in England, an enormous 
boon would be conferred on that country. 
He therefore trusted they would be 
able to obtain from the Government an 
assurance that they would consent to 
the extension of the provisions of the 
Bill to Ireland. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, there was only one objection to 
give such an assurance, and that was 
that the Bill was founded upon the very 
lines of an Irish Act—the Arterial 
Drainage (Ireland) Act. 

Mr. HEALY asked, if it was not a 
fact that the works under the Arterial 
Drainage Act had been suspended by a 
Treasury Minute, and that the loans had 
been stopped ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Certainly not. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided: — Ayes 118; 
Noes 42: Majority 76.— (Div. List, 
No. 182.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time. 


Mr. DODSON: I have to propose 
now that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, and I hope that the House 
will agree to refer the Bill of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Magniac) to the same Committee. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN said, he had a 
Motion on the Paper, after the Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee, to move 
an Instruction to the Committee in re- 
ference to the duties and powers at pre- 
sent exercised by Boards of Conservators 
under the Salmon Fishery Acts; but he 
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presumed that he would be able to make 
that Motion on the nomination of the 
Committee. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should also desire to move an Instruc- 
tion to the Select Committee that they 
should consider the advisability of ex- 
tending the provisions of the Bill to 
Treland. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
does not propose to move that Amend- 
ment now ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: No, Sir. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It will be open for 
the hon. Member to move an Instruction 
to the Committee on the nomination of 
the Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill committed to a Select Committee. 


Tramways (Ireland) Acts 


WAYS AND MEANS.—REPORT. 

Resolutions [4th April] reported. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS wished 
to put a Question to Her Majesty’s 
Government, which, probably, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Home Department, or one of the Lords 
of the Treasury, would be able to 
answer. He believed that his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
alluding to the question of the second 
reading of the Irish Land Bill, had 
expressed the strong feeling entertained 
on that side of the House, and, he be- 
lieved, on the other side too, that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government should undertake not to 
proceed with the second reading on 
Monday the 25th, directly after the Holi- 
days. It would obviously be a great 
inconvenience to Members coming up on 
the first day of the House re-assembling, 
and, no doubt, those Members who did 
come up would be glad to consult with 
each other before committing themselves 
to any particular line of action. He, 
therefore, hoped that the Prime Minister 
would agree to the general wish that on 
the first meeting of the House after the 
Easter Holidays a matter of this great 
importance should not be taken ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: In 
answer to the right hon. Gentleman, all 
I can say at present is that my right 


hon. Friend the Prime Minister will be | 


here at 2 o’clock this day, when the 
House meets, and what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said will be conveyed to 
him. I would prefer that the opportunity 


Mr. A. H. Brown 
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of answering the Question should be re- 
served for my right hon. Friend. 
Resolutions agreed to. 


Ordered, That a Bill be brought in upon the 
said Resolutions, and that Mr. Piayratr, Mr. 
CuancEeLLor of the Excurequer, and Lord 
Freperick CAVENDISH do prepareand bringit in. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 136.] 


TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND. 
MENT (re-committed) BILL. 

(Major Nolan, Mr. Corry, Mr. Arthur O’ Connor, 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Tottenham, Mr. O’ Shea, Mr. 
Collins, Mr. Litton.) 

[BILL 102. } 
Order for Committee read. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clauses 1 to 6 agreed to. 
Clause 7 (Alterations of section six in 
the Act of 1860 and section four of Act 
of 1871.) 


Mr. M. BROOKS said, he entertained 
a strong objection to the clause. It pro- 
posed to repeal several Acts of Parlia- 
ment which had been passed between 
the years 1868 and 1871; but the Com- 
mittee would be surprised when he told 
them that it was proposed by this clause 
| to enable Tramway Companies to carry 


COMMITTEE. 





tramways over ordinary roads at any 
| level, even at a level 5, 6, or 7 inches 
| higher than the level of the road, and 
| thus render the roadway almost inca- 
|pable of ordinary traffic. When the 
| Bill was before a Committee, General 
| Hutchinson, of the Board of Trade, 
| stated that the laying of rails on the 
|; roads in this way would be pruductive 
of the highest inconvenience, and would 
prevent the ordinary traffic of the roads 
| being carried on. Under these circum- 
| stances, and at that late hour, he sub- 
| mitted that the Committee ought not to 
| pass this clause. The measure had been 
| brought forward almost without Notice, 
| and he firmly believed that if the opi- 
nion of the House had been taken upon 
\it, it would have been rejected. He 
| would, therefore, move that-the Chair- 
|man report Progress, and ask leave to 
| sit again. 

| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
| “That the Chairman do report Progress, 
| and ask leave to sit again.”’—(M@r. I. 
| Brooks.) 

| Mr. TOTTENHAM said, the Bill had 


been referred to a Select Committee, by 
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whom the questions raised had been fully 
considered. It was considered that suffi- 
cient precautions would be taken to meet 
the objections of the kinds urged by 
the hon. Member opposite, by requiring 
that the consent of the Grand Juries 
and the Lord Lieutenant in Council 
should be obtained, and they had 
altered and amended the clause with 
that view. He trusted the clause would 
be allowed to pass. 

Mr. M. BROOKS did not think that 
a Bill that provided for the turning of 
ordinary roads into railroads should be 
allowed to pass at that hour (2.25). If 
the Bill passed, it would reduce by one- 
half the width of every road upon which 
the tramway was proposed to be con- 
structed. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clause agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL.—[Bu1 30.] 
(Mr. E. Stanhope, Mr. Albert Grey, Mr. Stanley 
Leighton, Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 

SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [6th April], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he had 
noticed that when he was, yesterday, 
making the observation that the National 
Church of the country was a great In- 
stitution, for the management of which 
that House was responsible, there came 
from some parts of the House indica- 
tions of dissent. He now repeated his 
opinion that the Established Church of 
the country was essentially a National 
Institution for which Parliament was re- 
sponsible; that the clergy of the Church 
were also national officers ; and that the 
House was responsible for the manage- 
ment of the Church and for the regu- 
lations under which the clergy enjoyed 
their benefices. If there was any foun- 
dation for the statement that the 
Church was not a National Institution, 
then he ventured to ask why was that 
House continually troubled with the 
affairs of the Church—why were its in- 
ternal affairs not managed in the same 
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way as the internal affairs of other 
Churches? It was rather late in the 
day to hold the opinion that the Church 
was not a National Institution When 
the Irish Church Act was carried through 
Parliament, the Representatives of the 
people, by a very large majority—with 
regard to an Institution which held at 
that time a position identical with that 
of the Established Church in this coun- 
try—treated the Irish Church as a Na- 
tional Institution, its officers as public 
officers, and dealt with it accordingly. 
If that were so, it was clear that the 
affairs of the Church of England were 
affairs that must come under the obser- 
vation of Parliament, and of which Par- 
liament must take cognizance. He ex- 
perienced some difficulty in approaching 
the consideration of this matter, be- 
cause the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Stanhope) had stated that 
this was not the actual Bill which would 
be discussed ; that, in the first place, the 
Bill was to be cut in two, and that, in 
the next, some of the clauses were to be 
struck out. It was impossible to say 
what part of the Bill was really under 
discussion at that moment, and what 
part of it was to be postponed to 
a future occasion ; and, therefore, he 
thought there were objections of the 
strongest character against assenting to 
the second reading of the measure. The 
House should not, blindfold, give its con- 
sent to the principle which it embodied. 
There were several points upon which 
he desired information. For instance, 
was it the intention of the Mover of the 
Bill to provide compensation in view 
of the important pecuniary interests 
involved ? Again, further explanation 
was needed with regard to the 17th 
clause, authorizing exchanges and re- 
signations for pecuniary considerations. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE: [stated yester- 
day that the clause would be withdrawn. 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH urged that, 
although the Bill might have been dis- 
cussed in ‘‘ another place,” it had not 
received sufficient consideration in that 
House, and, therefore, they were not 
justified in assenting to the principle of 
a measure of which they knew very 
little. Notwithstanding that the Bill 
had been described as a small Bill deal- 
ing with a verylarge question, he should 
venture to move that, in the opinion of 
the House, it was inexpedient to pass any 





measure which gave legal sanction to the 
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sale, under anycircumstances, of the right 
of appointing ministers to parochial or 
other benefices. Had a Bill embodying 
that principle been brought before the 
House, it might have been said that it 
had a general concurrence of opinion in 
its favour. But he wished to know why 
the House was asked, so to speak, to 
nibble at the question, instead of man- 
fully grappling with it as a whole? The 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire would 
be obliged to admit that the Bill only 
touched the fringe of the question, and 
that it was leaving untouched, and, in 
fact, renewing, Parliamentary sanction 
to the sale of advowsons. The National 
Church of the country was in a some- 
what anomalous position. At times its 
adherents were disposed to assert that it 
was not a National Institution, and that 
its management should be confined to 
those who were its avowed adherents. At 
other times, and to serve other purposes, 
it was loudly proclaimed to be the Na- 
tional Church, and that all other Deno- 
minations, and all citizens were alike 
obliged to bow to that fact. He held, 
in the case of any alteration of the law 
affecting the Church, that it must be 
treated as a national question, and 
that Parliament must be consulted, 
and that the citizens of the country, 
whether they belonged to the Church 
of England, or other religions, or no 
religious body, were entitled to express 
an opinion as to what should be the 
direction of legislation with regard to 
the National Church. It could not be 
urged in that House that the measure 
had received the consideration of the 
country, or of the Representatives of 
the people, or that it would not be 
a departure from sound precedent if 
it were admitted to a second reading, 
especially as hon. Members were in- 
formed that the Bill would be re-cast 
immediately afterwards. He regretted 
very much to stand between hon. 
Members and their beds at that hour 
(2.15) ; but he could plead that the fault 
did not lie with him. He thought that 
pressure had been attempted to be 
brought upon Members of the House in 
order to force on the carrying of this 
Bill against which he did not hesitate 
to protest. Again, the Bill proposed to 
give increased powers to the Bishops. 
That, of course, raised a most important 
question ; and if it were laid before the 
public, he thought there would be found 
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a great majority of the people who held 
that, so far from giving increased powers 
to the Bishops, there was deep dis- 
satisfaction with the way they used the 
power they had already. Take, for in- 
stance, the question of patronage. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury was reported 
to have said that he regarded Church 
patronage as a public trust. Neverthe- 
less, they were told that, in exercising 
the patronage that had fallen to his 
lot, he had used it largely in favour 
of his own relatives and friends. The 
question was one of great importance, 
and he believed there were strong 
reasons for believing that the Arch- 
bishop committed frequent acts of ne- 
potism in so exercising what he regarded 
as a public trust. He had received a 
pamphlet from a clergyman which drew 
public attention to what the writer con- 
sidered to be a gross abuse of power on 
the part of the Archbishop. If these 
statements were well founded, he, for 
one, objected to further powers being 
conferred upon the Bishops. He did not 
think the Archbishop was alone in the 
use he made of Church patronage ; on 
the contrary, he believed there were 
many Bishops who thought they did 
well in regarding relationship as having 
the greatest claim upon them for the 
best offices at their disposal, and that 
there were many just complaints from 
the best men in the Church that they 
were forgotten and thrust aside in favour 
of the fortunate gentlemen who hap- 
pened to be relatives and friends of the 
Bishops and Archbishops. Further, it 
appeared to him that even if the sale 
of the right of next presentation were 
barred by this Bill, there would be 
the same traffic by evasion as now 
in the offices of the Church, the only 
difference being in the way the trust 
would be exercised by A or B. On 
these grounds, he thought the House 
would act rightly in insisting that if 
there was to be a new Bill much more 
limited than the one offered for their 
notice which they were now asked to 
read a second time at that untimely 
hour in the morning, it should go 
through the ordinary stages of a Bill in 
Parliament. In reality, this measure had 
madé next to no progress, and the more 
it was known the more objectionable 
would it appear to people out-of-doors. 
What was held by the great mass of 
the people of this country was that the 
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English Church was gradually approach- 
ing Disestablishment. Parliament had 
disestablished the Irish Church, and 
when the English Church was dealt with 
in the same way, Episcopalians would 
have their freedom—they would have 
liberty to manage their own affairs ; but, 
in the meantime, they must make up 
their minds to bear the many incon- 
veniences that an Established Church 
brought in its train, one of which was 
this exercise of patronage. The whole 
question of the sale of advowsons was, 
he must say, too huge a matter for a 
private Member to attempt to deal with ; 
but, if that was so, there was little 
advantage in entering upon the settle- 
ment of so small a portion of the subject 
as the sale of the right to next presen- 
tations. It would be useless to deal 
with this matter until public opinion 
expressed itself in such a way as to 
enable Parliament to carry through a 
measure to terminate an evil under which 
the Church was groaning. Why could 
not the larger question be dealt with at 
once ? Would any Member of the House, 
or any person in the country, say that it 
was not an evil which ought to be ter- 
minated? No. Then, if there were a 
majority of Members in that House, and 
a majority of Members in the House of 
Lords, who deplored the continuance of 
this system of the purchase and sale of 
livings in the Church, why did not Parlia- 
ment undertake the work in real earnest, 
and deal with the whole evil? Where was 
opposition tocomefrom? Heapprehended 
it would not come from the Dissenters, 
but he believed the difficulty lay in the 
enormous amount of the money value of 
the advowsons. He wished to ask this 
question of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope). If he was 
prepared to go the length of this Bill, 
why should not Parliament go one step 
farther, and declare patronage to be alto- 
gether a matter of trust and not of pro- 
perty? The hon. Member would deal 
with next presentations, looking upon 
them as other than property ; and he did 
not propose to give the slightest compen- 
sation to those deprived of the right of 
sale. Clearly, that was interfering with 
the right of property of the present 
owners of advowsons. He asked if the 
hon. Member was entitled, without lying 
under the imputation of interfering with 
the sacred rights of property, to take 
25, 20, or 10 per cent from the value of 
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advowsons? Did not the principle, once 
admitted, strike at the root of any claim 
which might be made by the owners of 
advowsons in the country? If that was 
so, the whole thing was settled ; because, 
once this difficulty out of the way, there 
would be absolute unanimity in the 
House, and in ‘another place,” in 
favour of grappling with the question, 
instead of taking it piecemeal, as the 
hon. Member proposed to do. There 
were several great inconveniences in 
attempting to deal with a matter of this 
kind at that hour of the morning, and 
not the least of them was that no reports 
of the discussion could now appear in 
the newspapers ; and hon. Members had 
a right to complain, considering the im- 
portance of the matter, that at that hour 
an attempt should be made to push the 
Bill to another stage. He begged to 
move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘“‘in the opinion of this House, it is inexpedient 
to pass any measure which gives legal sanction 
to the sale under any circumstances of the right 
of appointing ministers to parochial or other 
benetices,’’—(Mr. Illingworth,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I en- 
tirely agree with what the hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) has said 
in respect to the National Church, that 
every person in the country, and, above 
all, every Representative of the people, 
whether he is a member of that Church 
or not, hasa right to express his opinion 
and to give effect to his views. That is 
the view the hon. Member for Hud- 
dersfield has long entertained on this 
subject, and, year after year, he has 
brought forward, with the strong ap- 
probation of the Nonconformists, a pro- 
posal to remove the scandal in the 
Church of the sale of next presentations. 
Churchmen have admitted that the scan- 
dal exists, and ought to be redressed. 
The hon. Member for Bradford says the 
matter is not dealt with in this Bill, and, 
technically speaking, that is true; but 
we had what is equivalent to a second 
reading discussion on the Bill the other 
night on the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Huddersfield. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Huddersfield, in the Resolution 
he brought forward, practically pro- 
pounded the second reading of this Bill, 
in principle 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: Might I be 
allowed to explain? The hon. Member 
for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), I be- 
lieve, dealt with the whole question of 
the sale of patronage, and did not limit 
his Motion to the sale of next presenta- 
tions. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: Cer- 
tainly, the Resolution the hon. Member 
for Huddersfield brought forward was 
mainly, if not entirely, directed to the 
sale of next presentations. [‘‘ No, no!’ | 
I beg pardon; but I think I am right. 
Now, I have read what, I dare say, a 
great number of Members have not 
read—that is, the Report of the Com- 
mittee—and I am, therefore, entitled to 
say that I know that the scandals are 
connected with the sale of next presen- 
tations; and, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, the instances given by the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield were exclu- 
sively of that character. I, therefore, 
think I am right in saying that, prac- 
tically, we had the discussion of the 
second reading of this Bill on the hon. 
Member’s Motion. I will not, at this 
late hour, argue the question of the 
difference between the sale of next pre- 
sentations and advowsons; but, in my 
opinion, there is a great difference be- 
tween the two; but, at all events, here 
is a Bill which promises to do the very 
thing which, year after year, the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield has demanded 
shall be done. The hon. Member for 
Huddersfield had put on the Paper a 
Notice of opposition to this Bill; but, 
since the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire drew his attention to the changes 
which it is intended to make in the 
measure, he has removed his Notice. 
As, then, it is admitted that the Bill is 
to remove a grievance, and as the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield has, practi- 
cally, assented to it, it is only fair and 
reasonable to ask hon. Members on this 
side of the House to pass it. The hon. 
Member for Bradford says there are 
certain clauses in the Bill giving larger 
powers to the Bishops; and he, very 
fairly and properly, from his point of 
view, objected to those clauses; but, I 
understand from the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire, that he does not in- 
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tend to include those clauses into this 
part of the Bill—{| Mr. In.iveworrn: 
This part?]—I mean into the Bill we 
are now discussing. I understand that 
all the clauses in question are to go out 
of the Bill—we have nothing to do with 
the question whether or no they are to 
be introduced into another Bill. As I 
understand it, the present measure is 
simply one for the sale of next presen- 
tations and the abolition of donatives, 
and one or two strictly collateral and 
subsidiary matters. That was what my 
hon. Friend said he was prepared to sup- 
port; and he gave a pledge—and, if he 
were here he would say better than I do 
—that this Bill has plain and simple ob- 
jects, and contains provisions that have 
been demanded by the hon. Member 
for Huddersfield on behalf of the Non- 
conformists of this country, and that 
will amend matters connected with 
the Church that Churchmen have ad- 
mitted ought to be amended. Under 
the circumstances, I do hope—for though 
I entirely appreciate the point of view 
of the hon. Member for Bradford, I do 
not think the Bill can be considered as 
raising any of the great questions which 
I know he has taken a deep interest in 
—the House will understand the hon. 
Member is willing to confine the Bill to 
the objects stated, and will allow it to be 
read a second time. 

Mr. WILLIS was sorry to address the 
House at that hour of the morning upon 
a matter of such great moment to the 


Church, of which he happened, by 
virtue of a seat in that House, to 
be a member of the Governing Body; 


but he opposed the Bill, not upon the 
ground that it proposed to abolish the 
sale of presentations to livings, but 
because it proposed to substitute a 
method of appointment in lieu of it, 
which would prevent that complete re- 
form that was absolutely essential to the 
due development of spiritual life in the 
Establishment. He objected to this 
Bill principally with respect to two 
matters—first, the formation of the cor- 
porate body, which was to have the 
power of acquiring advowsons and many 
gifts of various kinds, for the purpose 
of putting into the hands of a body con- 
stituted of the Bishop of the diocese and 
three or four other persons, whose cha- 
racters were not strictly defined, the 
power of appointing to livings to the 
Church of England—and most of the 
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scandals in the Church of England re- 
sulted from the way in which men were 
appointed to livings; and, secondly, 
because, without regard to the feelings 
and opinions of those who worshipped 
in the Established Church, men could be 
appointed to discharge spiritual duties 
who were in no way in sympathy with 
the people to whom they administered, 
and who, if a vote of the congregation 
could be taken, would not for a moment 
be allowed to discharge those duties. 
He was not arguing for Disestablish- 
ment, and he thought he was as familiar 
with the grievances of members of the 
Church of England as any person who 
happened not to be a communicant, and 
did not attend its Services. The com- 
plaint was not of the sale of livings— 
many men had bought a living, and had 
shown themselves useful members of 
the Church—but the point was, that, en- 
tirely in disregard of the principles of 
the Church of Christ, in the Establish- 
ment a man was appointed to discharge 
offices the duties of which he neither 
desired nor possessed the required quali- 
fication to discharge; and if there was 
any person whom he would resist to the 
last having power to appoint a minister 
of the Church of England, it would be 
the Bishop of the Establishment, in re- 
spect of whose appointment the worldly 
features of the Establishment were 
more conspicuous than in any other 
of its arrangements. In a town with 
which he was acquainted, there was a 
Church of England clergyman, a very 
good man, who was beloved and esteemed 
by all his congregation. He was an 
elderly man; and if they were to ask the 
congregation the thing they most desired, 
they would say that it was that he might 
survive his Bishop, who, the moment he 
retired, by death or otherwise, would 
appoint a person in his place who might 
introduce doctrines, teachings, and prac- 
tices which the congregation abhorred 
and disliked. It was a monstrous thing 
to give to one man such power as this, 
and he (Mr. Willis) would not be a 
party to the passing of a measure which 
would gather up in the hands of the 
Bishop the whole right of presenting to 
livings in the Church of England. It 
was disgraceful to call the traffic in liv- 
ings merely ‘‘Simony.”’ It was giving it 
too good a name. There was nothing 
so bad in the conduct of Simon; for 
when Simon saw the gifts which resulted 
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from the possession of the Holy Ghost, 
he desired to possess it, and when he 
found he had made a mistake as to the 
method of acquiring it, he said—‘‘ Pray 
for me that none of these things happen 
to me.” He should be glad to hear that 
the clergymen in the Church of England 
prayed at all. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] He would 
repeat it, for he was perfectly in earnest ; 
and it was immaterial to him whether 
he pleased those who were listening to 
him or not. He was speaking, he hoped, 
under a sense of responsibility, having 
resolved, as soon as he got into the 
House, not to argue for Disestablishment 
merely, but to secure, if possible, for 
those who loved the doctrines and teach- 
ings of the Church of England, and who 
were its living members, a voice in the 
management of its affairs, and in the 
selection of its ministers. Let them 
sanction this Bill, and it was a further 
obstacle in the way of reform. Once 
they got a body, like the Bishop and 
two or three others, to control the livings 
of the diocese, there was a new obstacle 
in the way of true reform in the Church 
of England. There was an hon. Mem- 
ber who sat on the Bench opposite who 
practised in the Profession he (Mr. 
Willis) belonged to—the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
—and he had known that hon. Mem- 
ber to be a man desirous of promoting 
the best interest of the Church of 
England; but to think that that Bill 
would ever satisfy this hon. Member’s 
notions of what the Church of Christ 
ought to receive, was the regret he 
(Mr. Willis) felt. Let them think for 
a moment what the Bill proposed to do. 
It proposed to determine the methods 
by which persons should be appointed ; 
and the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire thought the interest of the Church 
of England would be met if they could 
appoint a man to discharge the duties 
of pastor against whom they could not 
charge any one of the three offences that 
could preclude him from holding a living, 
and who was not incapable of reading 
the Lesson ; and the hon. Member pro- 
posed that before this person could be 
appointed, two or three people should 
sit to inquire whether he was physically 
fit. He urged that members of the 
Church of England should have the 
liberty which the Church to which he 
belonged enjoyed, of selecting their own 
pastors, and that this most improper 
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practice of allowing a man to buy an 
advowson and present some other man 
to it, should be abolished, and the life 
of the Church be thereby increased. He 
was astonished that the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire, who was a trueChurch- 
man, should even have thought of legal- 
izing such transactions. Nothing, he 
believed, could so effectually prevent 
Disestablishment as the giving of self- 
government to the members of the 
Church. The present state of the Church 
was creating many sects within it, and 
unless this system of creating divisions 
was done away with, nothing could save 
it from being freed from the control of 
the State. In order that men who were 
interested in the question, and who were 
resolved to discuss it upon purely Chris- 
tian grounds, and to show the injustice 
that had been done to spiritual life in 
England from the creation of the Esta- 
blishment till now, might have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it in the House, he 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Willis.) 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he hoped 
the hon. and learned Member would 
withdraw the Motion, believing that he 
could set at rest the difficulties in his 
hon. and learned Friend’s mind. The 
hon. and learned Member, perhaps, had 
not quite followed what the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had said as to the procedure to be 
adopted in regard to this Bill. What 
was intended was this. He accepted, a 
few days ago, a proposal made by the 
Government that the House should, 
pro formd, go into Committee, and then 
cut the Bill into two parts, the first 
to contain the proposals mentioned by 
the Home Secretary, and all the rest to 
be put into the second. Every single 
proposal to which the hon. and learned 
Member had referred was contained in 
the second part, and was distinct from 
the first part, upon which the Prime 
Minister had said he would look with 
special favour. Therefore, he thought 
the hon and learned Member might rest 
assured that the points to which he had 
alluded would not come under discussion 
in the first part of the Bill, and he hoped 
the hon. and learned Member would not 
be disposed to continue his opposition. 


Mr, Willis 


{COMMONS} 
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The last thing intended was to limit dis- 
cussion on this Bill; all that was in- 
tended was that after the discussion the 
other day on the Resolution of the hon. 
Member for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), 
when a general feeling was expressed 
as to the desirability of pushing forward 
this Session certain clauses of the Bill 
dealing with the urgent portions of this 
matter, the House should have the 
earliest possible debate on the amended 
Bill, and should lose no chance of effect- 
ing a reform which every man in the 
House really desired to have carried out. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS stated that 
he should vote with the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire either on the second 
reading or on the adjournment. He did 
not say that there had not been in the 
history of the Church of England in- 
stances in which Bishops had appointed 
bad men; but he could not look with ap- 
proval on the alternative of his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Willis)—namely, 
popular election. In his own borough 
there was a popular election going on 
at the present time; there were com- 
mittee meetings—he believed in public- 
houses—there was all the usual ma- 
chiner 

Mr. WILLIS, interrupting, said, that 
was farthest from his thoughts. He 
only proposed that those who elected 
should be such as had joined themselves 
to the Church and become communi- 
cants. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS thought 
that if the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope), 
which he thought an extremely judicious 
one, was got rid of, then we might get 
the popular machinery such as was re- 
ferred to; but he was not persuaded 
that that was a better alternative. In 
his opinion, if the clergy were nomi- 
nated by the Bishops, and the Bishops 
had some such power in regard to the 
benefices as the Benchers had over the 
lawyers, we should have better ministers, 
and get rid of a great deal of rubbish. 
If the Bishops had greater power in 
regard to discipline, he believed an 
ancient sore would be removed, and a 
better result would be arrived at than 
was now obtained by the machinery of 
the law. 

Mr. MONK observed, that the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire said the 
Bill might be cut into two parts, and 
that he did not wish to avoid discussion ; 
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but as the House did not know which 
part of the Bill was to be pressed for- 
ward, he would recommend the hon. 
Member to withdraw the Bill. It would 
be easy enough then to bring in a new 
Bill, which, he presumed, would contain 
only two or three clauses. He might 
bring in two Bills ; but if this was not 
to form two Bills, but one Bill—[Mr. 
E. Srannore: This Bill cut into two 
parts.] He ‘understood that by the 
Forms of the House the hon. Member 
had no power to cut the Bill into two 
parts after the second reading had been 
carried. At all events, he himself wished 
to have an opportunity of expressing 
his opinion of it before that operation 
was performed. He agreed with very 
much of what had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Willis), and 
he did not wish to give his vote in 
favour of the second reading without 
having an opportunity of discussing so 
important a measure. 

Simm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I hope 
the hon. and learned Member for Col- 
chester (Mr. Willis) will withdraw his 
opposition and allow us to divide on the 
Main Question. This matter is not now 
brought forward for the first time ; it is 
10 years since the House first passed a 
Bill upon the subject. If the hon. and 
learned Member for Colchester opposes 
this he must take the responsibility, and 
I must throw the responsibility upon 
him of rejecting this measure, which, 
in former years, we supported. I en- 
tirely approve of the course my right 
hon. Friend has taken. It is quite 
in the power of the Committee, if the 
House gives it the power, to divide 
the Bill into two parts, one of which, 
I hope, will be passed in the course 
of the present Session. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 23; Noes 
62: Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 183.) 


Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. EVANS WILLIAMS begged to 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
He had never taken part in any ob- 
structive Motion; but he did not think 
it was right that a Bill of this kind 
should be considered and discussed at 
that hour of the morning (3 o’clock). 
Many hon. Members who were now 
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forcing on the present measure had 
strongly insisted upon the adjournment 
of the debate on the Bill which was last 
before the House, because it was felt 
that at such an hour it could not receive 
adequate discussion. They had now been 
for more than an hour considering the 
present measure, amid the impatience 
of hon. Members opposite ; and because 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) expressed his surprise at the 
course which was being taken, he was 
at once classed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) with the 
opponents of the Bill. It was impos- 
sible to discuss the measure fairly at 
that hour of the morning; and he would, 
therefore, move the adjournment of the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Evans Williams.) 


Mr. E. STANHOPE wished to point 
out that the other day there was a very 
long discussion upon the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Huddersfield (Mr. E. 
Leatham), and a very substantial de- 
cision was arrived at upon the main 
portions of the question involved in the 
present Bill. It must be perfectly under- 
stood by hon. Members opposite that it 
was these main portions only that it was 
intended to proceed with. He hoped, 
therefore, that the hon. Member for 
Radnor (Mr. Evans Williams) would 
not persevere with his Motion for the 
adjournment of the House, but that 
he would allow a division to be taken 
upon the Main Question. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH rose to correct 
a misapprehension on the part of the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Stanhope). The hon. Member for Hud- 
dersfield (Mr. E. Leatham), in his Motion 
the other day, assailed the whole ques- 
tion of the sale of patronage, including 
that of advowsons; and it was altogether 
a mistake to assume for a moment that 
by assenting to a more limited Amend- 
ment he was insuring for himself the 
support of a large body of the Members 
of that House and of the country. It 
was felt that this limited Amendment 
only dealt with the fringe of the ques- 
tion, and that by manifesting a proper 
amount of courage it would be perfectly 
feasible to deal with the whole subject. 
It was altogether a misapprehension to 
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suppose that the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire had received any sanction 
from hon. Members on that side of the 
House who were indisposed to the traffic 
in livings, for the limited proposal which 
he now made. His (Mr. Illingworth’s) 
own opinion was that the hon. Member 
would make more progress by with- 
drawing the present Bill and introduc- 
ing another, informing the House first 
what the nature of the provisions was 
which he proposed to insert in the other 
Bill. What the hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire now asked the House to do 
was to assent to the second reading of a 
Bill of 17 clauses; whereas, in reality, 
the Bill to be presented to them subse- 
quently, and which they would be asked 
to accept, was a Bill of three or four 
clauses only. If that were the case, 
he contended that it was an unusual 
and an unreasonable proceeding to call 
upon the House at that hour of the 
morning to accept a Bill presented to 
them under such circumstances. He 


certainly hoped that all the powers of 
obstruction hon. Members on that side 
were able to exercise would be ex- 
hausted before they would consent to 
adopt the course suggested by the hon. 
Member, and he would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 


tary not to lend his assistance to a pro- 
ceeding so extremely distasteful to Mem- 
bers on that side of the House, and 
which had so little to recommend it. It 
was felt by himself and his hon. Friends 
that if they yielded the point now, in- 
stead of reading the Bill which the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire had intro- 
duced, they would in reality be consent- 
ing to read one which was altogether 
different, and in regard to the provisions 
of which they knew nothing. There 
was one point more to which he wished 
to advert. When his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Willis) spoke, as he had done, 
in proper terms against what he termed 
the principle of popular election, he (Mr. 
Illingworth) did not think any hon. Mem- 
ber would suppose that that principle 
was offered as an alternative. What 
would happen if the Bill was read a 
second time? ‘They would be precisely 
where they were at this moment. He 
should be sorry to see the Church of 
England go through the degradation 
of having to resort to popular election ; 
but it would, in reality, only be apply- 
ing further the principle governing the 


Mr. Lilingworth 


{COMMONS} 
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Established Church at the present mo. 
ment—namely, that the people should 
not be debarred from a share in the 
management of its affairs. What was 
the Church of England contrasted with 
a sect? The Church consisted of those 
who were willing and those who were 
unwilling members. ‘The willing and 
the unwilling were bound together by 
Acts of Parliament, and so long as 
those Acts remained they must permit 
the interference of all. Only the other 
day a clergyman, pleading on behalf 
of the funds of the Church Pastoral 
Aid Society, stated that in a district 
in the East of London there was a 
population of 60,000 inhabitants, and 
that 57,000 out of the 60,000 did not 
attend any place of worship at all. 
Yet, according to law, the whole of 
these 57,000 were members of the 
Church of England, and could not be 
deprived of the right of interfering in 
her affairs. His hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Willis) had erroneously spoken of 
them as the ‘‘ Governors” of the Church 
of England ; but, undoubtedly, they had 
the right of interfering in her affairs 
and in sending Members to legislate for 
the Church in the House of Commons. 
He was compelled to acknowledge that 
this was a most undesirable condition 
of things for any Christian Church to 
be placed in; but he believed there was 
only one remedy for it. When the 
Church invited or accepted the position 
of an Establishment, it placed itself 
under the power of those who, if not 
absolutely hostile to its communion, 
were, at any rate, indifferent. He 
further urged that no Christian Church 
could be ina position to discharge its 
duties to the people which had bartered 
away its freedom. That was the pre- 
sent position of the Church of England. 
(Mr. R. N. Fowrer: Oh!] He did 
not at all wonder at the impatience of 
the hon. Member for the City of London. 
It was rather an illustration of the 
way in which any discussion of this 
kind was received. The hon. Member 
must, however, allow him to say that 
he was stating the objections which he 
entertained to the present Bill, and 
those objections went to the very root of 
any Church Establishment. What he 
urged was, that for better or for worse, 
the inconveniences of the Church must be 
borne so long as it remained a National 
Establishment. When its adherents took 
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the management of the affairs of the 
Church into their own hands, they would 
be in the position of the Disestablished 
Church in Ireland, which now managed 
its own affairs without any interference or 
aid from the State. Upon these grounds, 
he thought they were not called upon to 
read the Bill a second time—neither upon 
the ground of the form in which it was 
proposed to take the Bill, nor in regard to 
the details which the measure involved. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he could 
not forget that the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), who had 
just sat down, was, in former years, con- 
spicuous for his envenomed hatred of 
the Church of England. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH rose to Order. 
He wished to ask if the hon. Member 
was entitled to use any such expression 
towards another hon. Member, that he 
had displayed envenomed hatred towards 
the Church of England? He entirely 
disclaimed any such intention or desire, 
and by way of explanation he would say 
that, personally, he should not care if 
every individual in England was an 
Episcopalian. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he would 
substitute the words hostility towards 
the Church of England. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: To the 
Church Establishment ; that is all. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the mani- 
fest object of the action of the hon. 
Member was to prevent any reform of 
the Church of England at all; while it 
was the object of the Bill to introduce 
reforms that were much needed. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 23; Noes 
56: Majority 33.—(Div. List, No. 184.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. BRIGGS said, he did not think 
it unkind to hon. Members to interfere 
between them and any debate which 
might follow ; and he had, therefore, risen 
for the purpose of moving that the de- 
bate be now adjourned. Hon. Members 
opposite must have seen that the Non- 
conformist Members of that House took 
a great interest in this question. But 
many of them had gone away under the 
impression that the question would not 
be brought on. This was unfortunate, 
because, as hon. Members were aware, 
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when questions that concerned the Non- 
conformists did come on in that House, 
they usually took very good care to be 
present. - He might say, further, that 
hon. Members on that side did not mind 
stopping up until any hour of the morn- 
ing when the cause was a good one; but 
they thought it was too much for the 
Front Bench to keep them there for a 
considerable time unnecessarily, when 
they might be enjoying that repose to 
which they were legitimately entitled. 
He trusted that after another division or 
two, they might be able to bring the 
debate to a conclusion. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Obstruction.] He quite accepted 
the word. He gathered from the other 
side of the House that there had been 
some obstruction ; but if the debate had 
been allowed to terminate a short time 
ago, they would never have had to listen 
to that cry. He hoped the debate would 
now be allowed to terminate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Briggs.) 


Mr. EK. STANHOPE remarked, that 
after the kind of opposition with which 
the Bill had been met, it was perfectly 
useless for him to persevere in the at- 
tempt to get the Bill read a second time 
that night. It was right, however, that 
the House and the country should know 
the position in which he was placed. A 
member of the Church of England, sup- 
ported by the whole of the Church of 
England Members, and by many Non- 
conformists, had brought in a Bill for 
the purpose of reforming certain grave 
abuses in connection with Church patron- 
age, and his endeavour to carry it to a 
successful issue had been met with every 
obstacle by a certain small section of the 
Nonconformist Members, and by the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk). 
Never again would they be entitled, in 
any subsequent debates upon Church 
Patronage, to allege that an honest 
effort had not been made to deal with 
its abuses. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD denied that 
he had opposed the Bill. He had voted 
for the adjournment of the debate and 
the adjournment of the House, in view 
of the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Bradford being proceeded with at that 
late hour. 

Mr. MONK said, the speech just 
delivered by the hon. Member for Mid 
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Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) was one 
of the most monstrous he had ever heard. 
The hon. Member had charged him, in 
concert with Dissenters in that House, 
with opposing the Bill. He had done 
nothing of the sort. He had not said 
one word against the Bill, but had 
merely stated his desire to know what 
part was to be preserved and what part 
was to be rejected. There was a good 
deal in the Bill which he entirely ap- 
proved, and he should not have voted 
against the Bill had it gone to a division. 
He wished to know whether the parts of 
the Bill to which he took strong objec- 
tion were to be preserved or not? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT thought 
it better that the debate should not be 
continued. The hon. Member for Mid 
Lincolnshire had agreed to the Motion 
for adjournment, and, on the whole, 
he thought it would be best to accept 
that position. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER reminded the 
House, in reply to the remarks of the 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk), 
that the hon. Member had a Notice down 
calling attention to the crowded state of 
the Order Book, and indicating certain 
Motions which he intended to move in con- 
sequence. Among other things, he pro- 
posed to give certain facilities to private 
Members for bringing their Bills before 
the House. The House would probably 
remember, when his Motion came on, 
the kind of opposition he had given to 
this very important Bill introduced by 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


Bankruptey 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS’ COMPEN- 
SATION BILL.—[Br11 10.] 
(Mr. Chaplin, Mr. James Cowan, Mr, J. C. 
Lawrance, Mr. Birkbeck.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” — (Hr. Chaplin.) 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, if the House 
would agree to the Motion for going 
into Committee, he would not proceed 
any further that night. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, the principle of 
the Bill had been generally approved ; 
but as the House was so burdened with 


Mr, Monk; 
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Business, he thought the Bill ought tg 
be referred to a Select Committee. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words “‘ the 
Bill be committed to aSelect Committee,” 
—(Mr. M‘Lagan,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, although, on 
the whole, the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Linlithgow was not one 
which he should have preferred, it was 
notunreasonable. The Bill undoubtedly 
dealt with a serious question, and he 
could understand that many Members 
should think it ought to be referred toa 
Select Committee. Under those circum- 
stances, he should not oppose the Motion 
of the hon. Member. 

Sm THOMAS ACLAND said, he had 
also a Bill relating to this subject, which, 
instead of being placed before the House 
that day, had, without any arrangement 
on his part, been deferred till a later day. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the proposal 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee 
had come upon the House very suddenly. 
In the absence of any more responsible 
Member of the Government, he thought 
they were hardly in a position to enter 
into an agreement to refer the Bill toa 
Select Committee; and, therefore, in 
order to avoid misunderstanding, he 
should move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Courtney.) 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 36; Noes 
25: Majority 11.—(Div. List, No. 185.) 

Debate adjourned till Monday 25th 
April. 

MOTIONS. 
—o C.e — 
BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to amend the Law of Bankruptcy.”— 
(Mr. Hibbert.) 

Debate arising ; 

Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 
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SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 


Resolved, That whenever the House shall 
meet at Two of the clock, the Sitting of the 
House shall be held subject to the Resolutions 
of the House of the 30th day of April 1869.— 
(Mr. Hibbert.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Four o’clock in 
the morning. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 8th April, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Puntic Bitts—First Reading— 
Elementary Education Provisional Order Con- 
firmation (London) * (68) ; Elementary Edu- 
cation Provisional Order Confirmation (Clay 
Lane) * (69); Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Wibsey Slack and Low Moor Commons) * 
(71); Army Alternative Punishment * (72). 

Report—Sea Fisheries (Clam and Bait Beds) * 
(53). 

Royal Assent—Army Discipline and Regulation 
(Annual) [44 Viet. c. 9]; Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Orders (Clonakilty, &c.) 
[44 Vict. c. iii.] 

. 
THE MINISTRY—RESIGNATION OF 
THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I have a few words to address to the 
House of the nature of a personal, and, 
I am sorry to say, a very painful, ex- 
planation. My Lords, I have resigned 
the Office which I have held in Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that resig- 
nation has been accepted by the Queen. 
It is usual for a Minister, under such 
circumstances, to give some explanation 
in Parliament of the causes for the 
course which he has taken. There are, 
however, some great difficulties, and, 
indeed, insuperable difficulties, in the 
way of my giving, on the present occa- 
sion, any explanation which can be 
really satisfactory to your Lordships 
or to myself. My differences with my 
Colleagues concern—and concern only 
—a measure which is now before the 
other House of Parliament; and, quite 
obviously, it would be improper for me 
now, and in your Lordships’ House, to 
enter upon the discussion of that Bill. 
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I can only, therefore, say in the very 
general terms that whilst I approve and 
heartily support every measure which 
can reasonably be taken to increase the 
number of owners of land in Ireland, I 
am opposed to measures which tend to 
destroy ownership altogether, by de- 
priving it of the conditions which are 
necessary to the exercise of its func- 
tions. My Lords, it has been one of 
the professed objects of the Liberal 
Party for many years to get rid, as 
much as possible, of those restrictions 
which constitute what is called ‘‘limited 
ownership” in land. My opinion is, 
that the scheme of the Government will 
tend to paralyze the ownership of land 
in Ireland by placing it, for all time to 
come, under new fetters and limitations, 
under which it is not placed in any 
other civilized country in the world. 
Under this scheme neither the landlord 
nor the tenant will be owner. In Ire- 
land, ownership will be in commission, 
or in abeyance. My Lords, I regard 
this result as injurious to the agricul- 
tural industry of any country, and espe- 
cially injurious to a country in the con- 
dition of Ireland. I am not able to 
develop this opinion, or to defend it 
now; but I trust, at least, it will be 
recognized by your Lordships as an 
opinion which represents an objection 
fundamental in its character, and affect- 
ing, more or less directly, several lead- 
ing proposals of the Government. Hold- 
ing the opinion I have indicated of the 
Government scheme, I felt I could not, 
as an honest man, be responsible for re- 
commending that scheme, as a whole, 
to the adoption of Parliament. My 
Lords, I have only further to say that I 
have taken this step with deep regret, 
on account of the separation which it 
makes between myself and my noble 
Friends near me, and especially the 
separation which it makes between my- 
self and my right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government. My Lords, I 
have had the honour of a close political 
connection with my right hon. Friend 
now for the long period of 29 years—a 
connection on my part of ever increasing 
affection and respect. Nothing but an 
absolute sense of public duty, in relation 
to a question of immense and far-reach- 
ing consequence, could have compelled 
me to take the step which I now most 
reluctantly communicate to your Lord- 
ships. 
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TURKEY — SIR A. H. LAYARD, LATE 
H.M. AMBASSADOR AT THE PORTE. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL, in rising to call attention to the 
recent Correspondence upon Turkey, and 
to move for the despatches which explain 
the withdrawal of Sir Henry Layard 
from the Embassy at Constantinople, 
said: My Lords, the Notice I have to 
bring on to-night relates chiefly to the 
foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, of which much appears in the 
Correspondence I refer to. It has been 
deferred during the absence of the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. But it is not so much directed 
against him as might be possibly 
imagined. We are too much inclined in 
ordinary language to connect the Secre- 
tary of State exclusively with every- 
thing which oceurs in foreign policy, as 
if he was an autocrat who swayed it. It 
is forgotten to how many other forces he 
may be possibly accountable. It might, 
indeed, be easily perceived by referring 
to a volume which a Member of this 
House has recently produced, the diary 
of the late Lord Ellenborough. It is 
there seen how little influence on foreign 
policy even so eminent and gifted a Se- 
eretary of State as the late Lord Dudley 
usually exerted. In one capital of 
Europe, at this moment, the whole diplo- 
matic world would laugh at the idea of 
the Secretary of State having any great 
responsibility for the affairs of his De- 
partment. My Lords, the Blue Books 
relate to a variety of subjects—Ottoman 
finance, the Montenegrin Frontier, and 
the condition of Eastern Roumelia— 
from which important lessons are de- 
rivable. On the condition of Eastern 
Roumelia it is important for anyone to 
see what Colonel Wilson has written in 
No. 19 of 1880, page 139. But the 
only despatch I need refer to more par- 
ticularly is that which bears directly on 
the Motion. It is in No. 7 of 1880, 
page 8. It is a despatch from Lord 
Granville to Sir Henry Layard ex- 
pressing the greatest satisfaction with 
his conduct, notifying that leave of ab- 
sence has been granted to him, and that 
Mr. Goschen has been appointed on a 
special mission. None of the Blue 
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the despatch which is before us, was 
abandoned. On my part, there is no 
prejudice against Mr. Goschen, whose 
financial services in Egypt, in common 
with many persons, I appreciate. I 
happen to have no acquaintance with 
Sir Henry Layard, who, as regards this 
proceeding, is entirely irresponsible. He 
is the only one, in a long series, who 
have held his recent post, from Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe downwards, to 
whom I have not had the opportunity of 
listening upon the Eastern Question. 
Now, on these grounds, the recall of 
Sir Henry Layard, against the positive 
design the Government had indicated, 
seemed to be impolitic. His particular 
connection with the East as an explorer, 
or discoverer of Nineveh, is too well 
known to be stated. Having been sent 
out as Ambassador just before the war 
of 1877, he was in full possession of the 
labyrinth which followed it. If he was 
not actively engaged in reviving the 
Ottoman Assemblies—a point the Go- 
vernment professed to aim at — he 
watched their infancy, he had proclaimed 
their importance, and when the Russian 
Army reached San Stefano he had been 
a witness of their downfall. He had 
considerable access to the Palace and the 
Sultan. In other capitals the functions 
of Ambassadors may be restricted to per- 
suasion ; in Constantinople it must be 
frequently extended to direction. Direc- 
tion is impossible, without experience 
and knowledge, together with the tact, 
assurance, or, at least, authority which 
spring from them. It has become a 
maxim at Constantinople, which I have 
often heard there, that until he is 
acclimatized to its intrigues and passions 
by a residence of months the best dip- 
lomatist is scarcely capable of acting. 
Sir Henry Layard is withdrawn, not to 
make way for anyone whose past ex- 
perience or local knowledge might pre- 
pare him; but for a Member of the 
Legislature beyond the sphere of the 
profession, who must have found him- 
self a novice in the capital which he 
approached, and who, therefore, needed 
a preparatory interval, although imme- 
diate action was required of him. An 
arrangement of the kind can hardly be 
defended, unless its consequences have 
been fortunate. It seems to me to have 
been followed by a series of errors of 
which one may be adverted to at pre- 
sent. The principle has been habitually 
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laid down by Her Majesty’s Government 
that we ought to insist on the Treaty of 
Berlin in all its parts being faithfully 
and literally executed. The principle, 
although a specious one, before we ac- 
quiesce in it, requires much considera- 
tion. In the first place, the Treaty of 
Berlin was unavoidably connected with, 
and emanated from, the victories of 
Russia. It contained many things which 
the other European Powers, had they 
stood as they did in 1856, would never 
have admitted. Itcannot, therefore, be 
urged that its total and immediate 
execution was an object of Great 
Britain. But while the Treaty of 
Berlin contained much which Russia 
valued or exulted in, it contained a 
good deal which she reluctantly assented 
to. A Government which constantly 
insisted on the execution of the Treaty 
found itself in the anomalous position 
of acting with Russia and against her 
simultaneously. The only escape was 
to aim merely at the execution of the 
Articles with which Russia found her 
interest identified, or merely at the exe- 
cution of the Articles by which her pro- 
gress was in some degree restricted. 
The former course appears to have been 
chosen, as regards the whole transaction 
of the Montenegrin Ffontier. No power 
but Russia had the slightest interest 
in the aggrandizement of Montenegro, 
which had long been virtually depen- 
dent on her. It was brought about, 
however, by a Naval demonstration 
which involved considerable hazard, and 
in spite of the Albanian resistance which 
threw considerable doubt upon its policy 
and justice. The Conference at Berlin 
is much harder to defend, however, than 
the Navaldemonstration. In the course 
of the Session the Prime Minister is 
stated to have offered an extraordinary 
plea for it. It is that he only followed 
the French initiative in joining it. Since 
1870, on grounds too numerous to men- 
tion, the French initiative has not been 
altogether the directing force which any 
prudent guide of foreign policy would 
look to. A Minister who openly de- 
clares that, on a subject of that kind, he 
is controlled by the initiative of France, 
has said a harder thing against himself 
than he is likely from any other quarter 
to encounter. The result of the Berlin 


Conference has been to implant in the 
Athenian Government the absolute de- 
lusion that they possess a legal title to 
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a territorial concession without exchange 
or purchase, or any other form of sacri- 
fice to win it. That it is an absolute de- 
lusion the French Secretary of State 
himself has laboured to establish in a 
series of despatches I recently adverted 
to, which it would well become the 
Foreign Office fully to produce, as they 
may all be copied from the French offi- 
cial volume. But, although it is an ab- 
solute delusion, the King of Greece, in 
his Royal Speech to Parliament, was 
led by his Advisers to endorse it; the 
Prime Minister of Greece habitually en- 
dorses it; it forms the basis of Athenian 
Manifestoes ; it has forced the mediating 
Powers into the most open contradiction 
as regards the many Frontiers they 
have traced, the various opinions they 
have sanctioned. My Lords, although 
it is an absolute delusion, it is much to 
be feared that the Government have 
patronized it, or, if they have not patro- 
nized, done nothing to rebuke it, and 
left to France the undivided labour of 
contending with it. If, indeed, the 
Berlin Conference had been the means 
of drawing Germany towards us, the 
result might have atoned for many in- 
conveniences. But you have only to 
consult the German Press, you have only 
to breathe the atmosphere of Berlin— 
which it occurred to me to do during 
November and December—to form an 
opposite conclusion. At no previous 
time has the Ministerial position of 
Great Britain been more obnoxious to 
that capital. The explanation may pre- 
sent itself. In 1879 its ruling forces 
were led into anew system and detached 
themselves from Russia. The celebrated 
journey of Prince Bismarck to Vienna 
is thought to have begun, at least it 
marks, the epoch I refer to. It was 
hard for the ruling powers of Berlin to 
detach themselves from Russia. There 
were certain risks to be incurred and 
certain prepossessions to be sacrificed. 
But it was harder to find that they had 
alienated Russia—to some extent at 
least—when Russia was doomed in a 
short time to be sustained, encouraged, 
fostered by Great Britain. In 1877 the 
deepest penetration could not have en- 
abled them to realize such a contin- 
gency. It is quite true, no doubt, that 
both of these proceedings have been 
sheltered as the action of an European 
concert. The imposing term of EKuro- 
pean concert has been so much resorted 
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to of late, that it becomes desirable to 
look into its actual significance. An 
European concert to oppose the interest 
and aim of nearly every European State 
is, in itself, a paradoxical conception. 
The European concert we are asked 
to bow to, as a mystic force, does not 
work for the revival of the Ottoman 
Assemblies which it might easily have 
compassed. It does not work for the 
establishment of a more firm, more civi- 
lized, and more invulnerable power on 
the Bosphorus than any which the head 
of the Mahometan religion can present 
there. It does not endeavour to arrange 
upon the Pruth a barrier against the 
enterprizes which have three times within 
about 50 years exposed Constantinople 
to the march of an invader. It does not 
seek the balance of power. It is literally 
founded on its ruin, or at least on its 
abeyance. It is a concert for transferring 
to the scale of overbearing force as many 
Kingdoms and Republics as can be per- 
suaded to adhere to it. It is arrayed 
not against that which it is desirable to 
check, but against that which it is desir- 
able to strengthen and uphold, so long 
as no equivalent is found for it. Under 
its auspices the Law of Nations is defied, 
and territorial encroachment insolently 
aimed at. Aspiring to usurp the name 
and speak with the authority of Europe, 
it excludes from its circle not only such 
well-known States as Belgium and Hol- 
land, but all the Scandinavian King- 
doms, and the whole Iberian Peninsula. 
It wholly overlooks the principle of 
1856, that the Sublime Porte was to be 
incorporated in the system of the Conti- 
nent. It tends to reduce that Empire to 
a lower depth than it had reached before 
of both humiliation and insolvency. It 
is viewed with conscientious shame and 
ill-concealed aversion by nearly all the 
Powers which technically form it. But 
to put it in its proper light, and to sug- 
gest the mode in which it ought to be 
regarded, we should reflect a moment on 
the way in which a concert so arranged 
would have affected modern history had 
it been allowed to supersede the higher 
and the nobler forms of combination 
which have usually existed. Durin 

the half century which followed Otto- 
man success in 14538, it would have de- 
clared its confidence in the Mahometan 
dominion, and helped the warlike Sultans 


of that age by fire and sword to reach | 


the Adriatic. It would have been the 
Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
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faithful instrument of Austria and Spain 
when, under Charles Y. and his succes- 
sors, they became a menace to the Con- 
tinent. As soon as that ascendancy 
subsided at Westphalia in 1648, during 
another century it would have allied 
itself with France and those who ruled 
her, have fed upon their promises, con- 
fided in their virtue, and ministered to 
their supremacy. If that idol, under 
such preserving adoration, had ever 
passed away, this form of concert would 
have found its present object of subser- 
viency. Had it prevailed 300 years, 
instead of being invented by the present 
occupant of Downing Street, Europe 
must have fallen under the general do- 
minion which it is the leading aim of 
foreign policy to obviate. My Lords, 
this type of European concert has lately 
had a signal illustration in the Memoirs 
of Prince Metternich, who, in strict 
accuracy, may be regarded as its founder, 
and from whom the present Leader of 
the Government appears to have derived 
it. These Memoirs are accessible to 
everyone. In them we watch with the 
assistance of the master who directed it, 
the operation of the system at Troppau, 
at Laybach, at Verona. It arrayed 
itself, as now, against the States which 
were notable toresistit. Its aim, how- 
ever, was more limited than modern 
fashion has bestowed upon it. It re- 
quired weaker States to guard their insti- 
tutions from reform. It did not call 
upon them to give up their territory at 
the dictation of a rival. In this connec- 
tion there are many topics which I aban- 
don for the present. Let me conclude, 
as I began, by absolving the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State from any great 
responsibility. Nothing has occurred 
which might not have been anticipated 
and predicted from the sinister form the 
Government assumed after the General 
Election. If these despatches are with- 
held, the recall of Sir Henry Layard 
will hardly seem to have the vindication 
which it calls for. If they are produced, 
the Motion cannot be considered as an 
useless one. 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Copies of the despatches 
which explain the withdrawal of Sir Henry 
Layard from the Embassy at Constantinople. 
—(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Lorpv HOUGHTON thought that, in 
having discouraged discussion on this 
subject, his noble Friend the Secretary 
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of State for Foreign Affairs had not acted 
with his usual prudence, because a more 
outspoken expression of Parliamentary 
opinion on it might have been of con- 
siderable advantage in preventing the 
painful impression which now prevailed 
in respect of the differences between 
Turkey and Greece.’ He apprehended 
that it would be difficult to find in diplo- 
matic history any precedent for what 
had occurred at the Berlin Conference, 
and, since it was held, in regard to the 
Greek Question. It would be difficult 
to find any other instance in which a 
Conference of the Powers was summoned 
for the purpose of considering and deter- 
mining a certain question, and in which, 
an arrangement having been come to 
by that Conference, quite a different 
arrangement was subsequently proposed 
by the Powers. The change in the com- 
plexion of this question between Turkey 
and Greece had produced alarm in the 
minds of those who felt an interest in 
the peace of Europe and in the future 
of the Hellenes. Two courses had been 
open to the Powers. They might by 
force have compelled Turkey to submit, 
which, though it would have been hard 
and unjust, yet would have been con- 
sistent with the determination come to 
at the Conference, and it would have 
prevented the possibility of Turkey re- 
maining under any delusion. On the 
other hand, they might have designed a 
new Frontier, and announced that their 
decision was to be final; but neither of 
those courses had been adopted. He 
looked with dismay on the present state 
of feeling in Europe. The Greeks were 
armed to the teeth, and declared them- 
selves ready to accept any sacrifice in the 
pursuit of their objects; and he would 
ask their Lordships to realize what those 
sacrifices might be. It was not too much 
to say that the Throne of the King of 
Greece tottered in the balance, and that 
civil strife would soon be added to 
foreign complications. 

Lorp DENMAN: My Lords, I regret 
that the noble Lord opposite has brought 
forward his Motion at a time when, to 
use the words of a noble Lord, chairman 
at a public meeting, the question of 
peace or war rests, as it were, on a 
razor’s edge. It would be better to 
leave the case in the hands of the Pleni- 
potentiaries who are trying to agree. 
But the noble Lord has alluded to the 
time of Charles Y., and has touched 
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on the European concert; while the 
great scheme of Henry IV. of France, 
and our Queen Elizabeth, devised a re- 
duction of armaments, with a police of 
all nations. The injustice of that scheme 
consisted in this—that while scheming 
to weaken the great combined power of 
Spain and Austria—they were one at 
that time, in the reign of Philip, late 
husband of ‘‘ Bloody Mary ”’—it tended 
to secure compensation to them, for losses 
in Europe, by a partition of territory in 
the East, to be wrested from the so-called 
Infidels ; but peace was the only oppor- 
tunity for arriving at truth. In the 
Memoirs of the noble Lord’s (Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell’s) father, 
there was an interesting account of his 
late Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester, who, when in action—his men 
were firing too soon—threw himself 
before them to check them. England, 
as a herald between combatants, might 
prevent war; while, if she acted as a 
partizan, she would find the Turks, as at 
Sistovo (1791), very slow in their con- 
cessions, if not determined on war. There 
was no doubt that the Conference had, at 
first, demanded too much, as was proved 
by their subsequent moderation, which 
he (Lord Denman) hoped might lead to 
peace. 

Kart GRANVILLE said, that his 
noble Friend who spoke second on this 
question complained that he did not 
give sufficient encouragement for the 
discussion of foreign subjects in their 
Lordships’ House. He must say that 
if he had had to discourage such discus- 
sions, his efforts in that direction had not 
had much effect on the bashful and re- 
tiring nature of his two noble Friends. 
One of his noble Friends had been kind 
enough towards himself personally not 
to hold him responsible for the foreign 
policy of the Government, and referred 
to the statement concerning Lord Dudley 
in the Memoirs of Lord Ellenborough to 
show thatsuch responsibility was not pro- 
perly chargeable to the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Now, he was by no 
means unconscious of his own imperfec- 
tions; but he must accept the responsi- 
bility of the foreign policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, though, of course, 
he shared that responsibility with the 
Prime Minister and his other Colleagues. 
Certainly, Lord Dudley, of all Foreign 
Ministers, was the one who was the 
least efficient in that Office. Lord Ellen- 
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borough claims in his Memoir a great 
share of the work of the Foreign Office ; 
but it was notorious at the time that 
Mr. Huskisson transacted nearly the 
whole business of the Foreign Office. 
He did not, however, mean to deny 
the wit and cleverness of Lord Dudley ; 
and he felt that if he had only one-half 
of that cleverness he might have done 
what he had been unable to do—have 
followed the arguments of the noble 
Lords who had spoken first and third in 
the discussion. His noble Friend wanted 
him to give more encouragement to the 
discussion of foreign affairs. He could 
only say that if, at the proper time, the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury), or the noble Earl (the 
Ear! of Beaconsfield), the cause of whose 
absence from that House they all de- 
plored, wished to bring forward the sub- 
ject, he would be most ready to afford an 
opportunity for its full discussion; but 
the noble Lord (Lord Houghton), in order 
to show in what a judicious way foreign 
affairs might be treated in the House, 
selected for a discussion on the Greek 
Question the very day after they knew 
that an unanimous Note had been pre- 
sented of a most important character, 
on the part of the Powers of Europe, in 
the hope of maintaining peace, and of 
arriving at a satisfactory settlement—a 
Note which the Greek Government had 
to consider, and which he hoped that 
Government would consider with that 
statesmanlike self-control which ought 
to distinguish a nation so brilliantly 
intellectual, with whom English sym- 
pathies were so much in accord. He 
must entirely decline to follow his noble 
Friend (Lord Stratheden and Camp- 
bell) into the subject he had raised. 
His noble Friend had taken a course 
which was inconvenient not only to the 
person filling the Office of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, but to their 
Lordships’ House. He first put on the 
Paper a Notice of the vaguest character. 
On seeing it he took the liberty of ad- 
dressing to his noble Friend a private 
noteasking him to give him more definite 
information as to the scope of his Notice. 
On that his noble Friend courteously 
changed his Notice, and he now ex- 
pressed his wish for information on the 
subject of the withdrawal of Sir Henry 
Layard from Constantinople. Now, he 
doubted whether, except in the case of 
very grievous errors, it was desirable to 
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discuss in Parliament the qualifications 
of Ambassadors employed under the 
Crown; but, at the same time, as his 
noble Friend desired information on the 
subject, he would state very shortly the 
state of things as regarded the recall of 
Sir Henry Layard. Sir Henry Layard 
was appointed special Ambassador at 
Constantinople some three years before 
the late Government went out of Office. 
He was appointed in lieu of Sir Henry 
Elliot, who first remained Ambassador, 
was then put on half-pay, and ultimately 
transferred to another post. Sir Henry 
Layard was a man of great ability and 
great knowledge of the East and Eastern 
Affairs. He had served with energy and 
ability the late Government ; and he had 
executed instructions which, whether 
right or wrong, were known at the time 
not to be in accordance with the opinions 
of the Party to which he (Earl Gran- 
ville) belonged. Besides that, Sir Henry 
Layard had eventually written a remark- 
able despatch, in which he showed how 
ineffectually he had worked to attain 
certain objects desired by the then Go- 
vernment—sometimes approaching the 
Porte in language almost of menace, 
and sometimes in language of persua- 
sion. Sir Henry Layard declared that 
he had exhausted all the power he pos- 
sessed; and that at the time he wrote 
that despatch the English Government 
had no influence over the Porte. The 
present Government, when they came 
into power, thought, under all the cir- 
cumstances, it would be desirable to 
make a change. ‘A special Embassy 
had some advantages and some disad- 
vantages; but the Government had 
adopted a policy of great difficulty, that 
of obtaining the fulfilment of the re- 
maining conditions of the Berlin Treaty, 
and they thought it desirable to give 
some significance to their change of 
policy. They, therefore, appointed Mr. 
Goschen special Ambassador. He did 
not think they could have selected a 
better man to succeed Sir Henry Layard, 
or one who could have more fully jus- 
tified the trust put in him than Mr. 
Goschen. And there was a great ad- 
vantage in having a man so intimately 
acquainted with the opinions of the Go- 
vernment to carry out that policy. With 
regard to Sir Henry Layard following 
the precedent of his Predecessor they 
placed him on leave, and after a short 
time put him on half-pay, exactly follow- 
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ing previous precedents in the matter. 
No doubt it was hard on Sir Henry 
Layard, who was at the same time 
without employment and without pen- 
sion; but it was felt to be impossible to 
pay two Ambassadors at the same time. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he agreed with the noble Earl that this 
was not precisely the moment at which 
it was expedient to discuss the matters 
which had been brought forward. He 
regretted what appeared to him hasty 
action on the part of the Conference of 
Berlin, and the impression that had got 
abroad that there was meant to be a 
more positive policy and one to be sus- 
tained by more energetic action than 
was really in the mind of the Govern- 
ment by which that Conference was 
guided. But, reserving to himself the 
full right of discussing these questions 
hereafter in detail, he did not think it was 
in accordance with the precedents their 
Lordships had followed, or that it would 
be for the public service, or for the pro- 
motion of what they all desired to see 
attained—the peace of Europe—that 
they should go further now into matters 
which were very delicate, and which 
had most probably reached the most de- 
licate stage of negotiation. One word 
he would wish to add. The choice of 
Diplomatic Agents it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to leave to the Government of 
the time. He was not aware of all the 
reasons which had induced Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to prefer the services 
of Mr. Goschen to those of Sir Henry 
Layard. He would only say that Sir 
Henry Layard had served the Govern- 
ment of the Queen, so far as he had an 
opportunity of observing, with great 
energy, self-devotion, and ability; and 
he had claims on the public which the 
noble Earl opposite, he was sure, would 
be the last not to acknowledge. But the 
Government must be allowed to carry on 
their own policy in their own way, which 
was the right of every Government, and 
the responsibility for which they would 
not try to diminish. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the late Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe had stated that Greece had no 
rights and no claims. What, then, was 
to be gained by upsetting the Ottoman 
Empire and diminishing the influence of 
England in the Mediterranean for such a 
nation as Greece? The Prime Minister, by 
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both the Greeks and the Boers. But he 
seemed to have forgotten his former 
phrases. Since the right hon. Genitle- 
man’s mind had been taken from foreign 
affairs, and entirely engaged on the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill, counsels of modera- 
tion had at last appeared to have made 
some way at the Foreign Office. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that as his neble Friend (Earl Granville) 
had stated if some responsible person 
on the other side, well acquainted with 
foreign affairs, brought forward this im- 
portant subject for discussion at a proper 
time, it would be discussed by persons 
well qualified to give an opinion upon it. 
But at present it was important that 
there should be no question on the sub- 
ject; and if Members of the Govern- 
ment did not prolong the debate, it 
was not because they admitted, in the 
slightest degree, the representations 
made by the four noble Lords. If the 
whole question was discussed, the Go- 
vernment would be able to show their 
Lordships that the course they had pur- 
sued, in accord with the Great Powers 
of Europe, could not be disposed of in a 
few speeches. 

Viscount SHERBROOKE said, he 
hoped noble Lords would not suppose 
that if he and other noble Lords did not 
take part in this debate they had not 
got the strongest possible opinion of the 
impropriety of pressing this matter. He 
only rose for the purpose of expressing 
his own opinion, and he was sure he 
spoke for many others, that they thought 
it extremely undesirable to do anything 
which might interfere with or impede 
the negotiations now in progress. He 
hoped they would not prolong this de- 
bate. Nobody knew the mischief which 
might result from doing so. 

Lorp STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL would not detain the House; 
but, as his noble Friend beneath (Lord 
Houghton) could not speak again, he 
felt bound to answer some of the reflec- 
tions which the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State had tried to cast upon him. 
Had the language of his noble Friend 
been calculated to promote hostilities 
between Greece and the Sublime Porte, 
such reflections might be justified. His 
language tended altogether in the oppo- 
site direction. In exact proportion as 
the false interpretation of the Berlin 
Conference was rectified ; in exact pro- 








portion as the Greek ambition was dis- 
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countenanced ; in exact proportion as the 
Law of Nations was asserted to correct 
it, the hope and chance of an adjustment 
was augmented. His noble Friend had, 
therefore, been promoting the very ob- 
ject of the Government. If he was, be- 
sides, possessed of special information, 
he was bound to use it in the interest of 
peace, as he had done on this occasion. 
The noble Earl the Secretary of State 
had endeavoured to persuade the House 
that some irregularity attended this pro- 
ceeding. On his (Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell’s) part there had been no 
irregularity whatever. He had given 
Notice to call attention to certain Cor- 
respondence a fortnight before the day 
selected for discussion. The Notice had 
never been changed at all; it had only 
been completed, in accord with the most 
established usage, by a Motion being 
attached to it. It had been then re- 
peatedly postponed during the absence 
of the noble Earl, and at the request of 
Her Majesty’s Government. But the 
noble Earl had made another observa- 
tion, which was even more remarkable. 
He had complained that all discussion 
of foreign policy was inconvenient at 
that moment to the Government. In that 
case, why did he not avert it? He might 
immediately have done so. During the 
last five years, neither under the late 
Government, nor the existing one, had 
he (Lord Stratheden and Campbell) ever 
hesitated to suspend a Motion when the 
Secretary of State declared negotiations 
would be hindered by it. But when the 
noble Earl accepted the debate he could 
not properly complain of it. Considering 
how much forbearance had been shown 
during his absence, and how on every 
point his wishes had been followed, in 
hazarding censorious remarks, the noble 
Earl had not displayed the prudence or 
the taste for which he used to be con- 
spicuous. There was nothing further 
to reply to. He had maintained that 
the withdrawal of Sir Henry Layard 
wantonly destroyed an efficient agency 
for British objects in the Ottoman Do- 
minion; that the withdrawal was an 
error ; and that it had soon been fol- 
lowed by errors greater than itself. 


Motion agreed to. 
ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—THE 
REGIMENTAL UNIFORMS. 
THe Eart or GALLOWAY moved 
for a Return showing the amount of 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
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expenditure estimated by the change of 
uniform involved in the proposed orga- 
nization ‘of territorial] regiments, both 
as affecting individual officers and the 
public purse. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would find it convenient to lay the 
information upon the Table the first day 
after the Recess. 


Admission of Foreigners. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Return showing the amount 
of expenditure estimated by the change of uni- 
form involved in the proposed organization of 
territorial regiments, both as affecting indi- 
vidual officers and the public purse.—( Zhe Earl 
of Galloway.) 


Tue Eart or MORLEY could not 
assent to the Motion. The expense of 
the proposed changes would not be con- 
siderable in the case of the large majo- 
rity of regiments, as only badges and 
facings would be changed this year. The 
more important changes, such as altera- 
tions in the colour of uniforms, would 
be deferred till the next issue of new 
clothing. Besides, it would be almost 
impossible to produce a Return that 
would not be misleading. 

THe Kart or LONGFORD said, such 
an extraordinary scheme as that to which 
the question referred might have been 
devised in Colney Hatch. 

THE Eart or GALLOWAY said, after 
that expression of the noble Earl the 
Under Secretary, he would, of course, 
not press the Motion; but he could not 
refrain from expressing his surprise that 
this great change had been decided on 
without the War Office apparently having 
any information as to the experse. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


TURKEY—THE LAND LAW—ADMIS- 
SION OF FOREIGNERS, 


ADDRESS FOR A PAPER. 


Eart DE LA WARR moved an 
Address to Her Majesty, for the Pro- 
tocol, dated the 18th of June, 1867, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Regulation for the admission of 
foreigners to enjoy real property through- 
out the Ottoman dominions.” 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
document moved for had been presented 
to the House; but there would be no 
objection to its being re-printed if neces- 
sary. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Protocol relative to the admission of British 
subjects in Turkey to the right of holding real 
property, signed at Constantinople 28th July 
1868 ; and Law of 18th June 1867, granting to 
foreigners the right to hold real property in the 
Ottoman Empire (presented by command 31st 
May 1869): To be re-printed. (No. 71.) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL OR- 
DER OONFIRMATION (LONDON) BILL 
[u.t.] (No. 68.) A Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Education 
Department under “The Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, 1870,” to enable the School Board 
for London to put in force the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, and the Acts amend- 
ing the same: And 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL OR- 
DER CONFIRMATION (CLAY LANE) BILL 
[u.L.] (No. 69.) A Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Education 
Department under ‘* The Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, 1870,’’ to enable the School Board 
for the United School District of Clay Lane, 
Derby, to put in force the Lands Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, and the Acts amend- 
ing the same: 

Vero presented by The Lorn Presipent; 

read 18, and referred to the Examiners. 


ARMY ALTERNATIVE PUNISHMENT 
BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill for alternative punishment under the 
Army Discipline Regulation Act, 1881—Was 
presented by The Lord Denman; read 13, 
(No. 72.) 

House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o’clock, to Thursday the 5th of May 
next, half past ‘len o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 8th April, 1881. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrair Issurp—For Chester 
County (Western Division), v. Sir Philip De 
Malpas Grey Egerton, baronet, deceased. 

Private Bris (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Medway Conservancy (No. 1) *. 

Considered as amended—Skipton and Kettlewell 
Railway (Extension to Aysgarth). 

Pustic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Bank- 
ruptcy [137]. 

Second Reading—Local Government (Highways) 
Provisional Order (York) * [132]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) * 

tat ; Local Government’ Provisional Orders 

Bath, &c.)* [131]; Inland Revenue Build- 
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ings* [125]; Churchwardens (Admission) 
[47], debate adjourned. 

Committee — Teinds (Scotland)* [118]—n.p. ; 
River Floods Prevention* [35], discharged ; 
and Bill committed to the Select Committee on 
the Rivers Conservancy and Floods Preven- 
tion Bill. 

Committee—Report—Married Women’s Property 
(Scotland) (re-comm.) * [128]. 

Report—Inclosure Provisional Order (Thurstas- 
ton Common) * [122]. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 129 and 39 be 
suspended, and that the time for depositing 
Petitions against Private Bills, or against any 
Bill to confirm any Provisional Order, or Pro- 
visional Certificate, and for depositing duplicates 
of any Documents relating to any Bill to con- 
firm any Provisional Order, or Provisional Cer- 
tificate, be extended to Monday the 25th instant. 
—(The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
—on om — 


SKIPTON AND KETTLEWELL RAIL- 
WAY (EXTENSION TO AYSGARTH) 
BILL (by Order.) 

Order for Consideration read. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had given Notice 
of his intention to move that the con- 
sideration of this Bill, as amended, be 
deferred until that day six months. The 
Bill, as it originally stood, proposed to 
interfere prejudicially with some com- 
mon lands, and it had not complied with 
the Standing Orders of the House by 
giving proper Notice. The promoters, 
however, had agreed to insert a clause 
by which they bound themselves not to 
take any common lands ; and, that being 
the case, he did not intend to offer any 
further opposition to the progress of the 
Bill. 


Bill, as amended, considered; to be 
read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 


——0n — 


STATE OF IRELAND—DISTRESS IN 
CASTLEBAR. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What steps, if any, the Irish 
Local Government Board intend to take 
with a view to relieving the distress of 
the small farmers in the Castlebar Union, 
which has been brought under the notice 
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of the Board by the Poor Law Guardians 
of Castlebar and the Catholic Clergy of 
the district ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Local 
Government Board have under their con- 
sideration proposals for proceeding with 
various public works, the estimated cost 
of which amounts to a large sum. The 
Board will consult their Inspector before 
deciding which of the works should be 
proceeded with. A decision will be 
arrived at with as little delay as pos- 


sible. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—BALLY- 
HANNIS PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true, as alleged, 
that the attendance of magistrates at the 
petty sessions court held at Ballyhannis, 
county Mayo, is very irregular, and in- 
flicts considerable inconvenience on those 
who are summoned; and, if true, whe- 
ther steps will be taken to ensure the 
regular attendance of magistrates in 
future ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In reply to 
the Question of the hon. Member, I have 
to say that I find that on nine occasions 
in the past year the petty sessions re- 
ferred to could not be held, owing to the 
non-attendance of magistrates. The Irish 
Government have called the attention of 
the lord lieutenant of the county to the 
inconvenience arising from that fact. I 
am not aware that we have further power 
in the matter; but I will confer with my 
noble and learned Friend the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland on the subject. 


INDIA—THE CINCHONA PLANT. 

Carrain PRICE asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether it is the fact 
that the Indian Government are export- 
ing large quantities of cinchona bark for 
sale in London; and, whether, in intro- 
ducing the cinchona plant into India, 
the Government did so with the object 
of encouraging private enterprise, or of 
competing in the market with the pri- 
vate trade? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The object of the Government in intro- 
ducing the cinchona plant into India 
was to provide an abundant supply of a 
cheap febrifuge for the people of that 
country. Almost all the bark produced 
in the Bengal plantations is manufac. 


Mr. O Connor Power 
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tured in India for use there. A diffi- 
culty has been found in treating the pro- 
duce of the Madras plantations in the 
same way, and for this reason the 
greater part of it has been sent to Eng- 
land. It is believed that the sale of 
this bark, which has established the 
reputation of the Indian-grown bark, 
is of great advantage to private growers ; 
but an experiment is now being made 
on a large scale with a view to the 
manufacture of this bark in England on 
Government account ; and, if this prove 
successful, it is probable that the supply 
from India will be discontinued. 


The Transvaal. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
REVOCATION OF LETTERS PATENT, 
1879. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
it is intended to revoke the Letters 
Patent relative to the Transvaal, dated 
8th November 1879; and, if so, when; 
and, whether, if such an intention exists, 
any opportunity will be afforded to the 
loyal English, Boer, and Native inhabi- 
tants of the Transvaal to show cause 
against the revocation of such Letters 
Patent, and the withdrawal of the Pro- 
clamation of Annexation under which 
they became subjects of the Queen, 
and entitled to the benefits of the Iing- 
lish Constitution, and the security of 
its Laws? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply to the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
first Question, I have to say that the 
manner of giving effect to the final set- 
tlement cannot be determined till the 
Commission has done its work; but, 
assuming that the settlement is com- 
pleted on the basis of the agreement 
made by Sir Evelyn Wood, the revoca- 
tion of the Letters Patent passed in 1879 
for the creation of a temporary Constitu- 
tion would, I apprehend, follow as a 
matter of course. In reply to his second 
Question I have to refer him to the 
answer given by the Prime Minister 
on Tuesday to the hon. Member for 
Carlow County, and to add that the same 
kind of claim as that to which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman al- 
ludes was made when the Orange River 
Territory was relinquished, but that it 
was not entertained. 

Mr. GIBSON: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to convey to the House 
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that it will be within the power of the 
Commission to decide that the Letters 
Patent may continue in existence? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: No, Sir; but I 
understand that if the settlement of the 
Commissioners ‘is made upon the lines 
of the agreement with Sir Evelyn Wood, 
then the Letters Patent will have to be 
revoked as a matter of course. The 
Letters Patent were issued simply for 
the purpose of calling into existence 
a Relea Legislature for the Trans- 
vaal. 

Mr. GIBSON: That is not the point. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman mean to 
convey that it will be competent to the 
Commission to depart from the lines of 
the agreement with Sir Evelyn Wood ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: No; except it 
be under the instructions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
BUCKSHOT. 

Mr. O’KELLY 4&sked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will consent to lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return of the 
number of unarmed persons killed and 
wounded in Ireland since the introduc- 
tion of the use of buckshot by the Irish 
Constabulary ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I cannot give 
the Return asasked for. Icannot admit 
that persons who use sticks and stones 
come under the designation of unarmed 
persons. In the late sorrowful business 
in Mayo, one constable was beaten so 
severely that he has died since; and 
another man was similarly treated. I 
have no objection to state the facts with 
regard to the use of buckshot. On the 
24th of February, 1880, the late Govern- 
ment applied to the Treasury to sanction 
the cost of the issue of buckshot to the 
Constabulary ; on the 8rd of March the 
Treasury gave the necessary sanction ; 
on the 15th of March the first issue was 
made; the first occasion on which it was 
necessary to fire was on the occasion of 
the Dungannon riot on the 16th of 
August ; there have been only two other 
cases in the county of Sligo since, and I 
trust no more will occur. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Then I 
understand the real originators of buck- 
shot were the late Government ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The order 
was issued by the late Government; the 
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inquiry was made by the late Govern- 
ment; and the present Government, 
after inquiry, did not think it their duty 
to cancel or withdraw the order. 


INDIA—MADRAS COVENANTED CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Secretary of 
State for India, Whether his attention 
has been directed to the deadlock in 
promotion in the Madras Covenanted 
Civil Service; whether that deadlock is 
greater there than in the other Presiden- 
cies to which favourable terms of retire- 
ment and pay have been extended ; and, 
whether, in the event of such terms not 
having been already extended to the 
Madras Service, there is any reason why 
they should be longer withheld ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Early in 1879, the Government of India 
transmitted to the Secretary of State 
three Memorials from Madras Civil ser- 
vants asking to be allowed to retire on 
special pensions similar to those allowed 
to officers in Bengal and Bombay in 
order to accelerate promotion. The Go- 
vernment of India did not recommend 
compliance with the requests contained 
in those Memorials; and my Predeces- 
sor concurred in the view taken by that 
Government. I find that in April, 1880, 
further Memorials from members of the 
Madras Civil Service were sent to the 
Government of India; but that Govern- 
ment has not deemed it necessary to 
forward them for the consideration of 
the Secretary of State in Council. I 
am, therefore, unable to answer the 
Questions put by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. I will make a 
communication to the Government of 
India with reference to these Questions. 
Any action must be dependent upon the 
answer which I receive. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—PEN- 
ALTIES OF PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that 
a Circular has been recently issued to 
the Constabulary in Ireland instructing 
them to apply for a portion of the penal- 
ties recovered in cases in which prosecu- 
tions are brought by them at Petty Ses- 
sions; and, if so, whether the said Cir- 
cular was issued with his knowledge 
and authority ? 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: No such Cir- 
cular has been issued; and any fine 
would go, not to the constable himself, 
but to the Constabulary Force funds. 
The right of the Constabulary to these 
fines has been confirmed by the Superior 
Courts. In a certain case, application 
was made in accordance with the terms 
of the Act under which the proceedings 
were taken for a moiety of the penalty, 
which the petty sessions clerk refused to 
pay ; and, therefore, advice has been given 
that the next case of that kind which 
occurs shall be used as a test case for 
settling the dispute. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND — MISCELLA- 
NEOUS PENSIONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
If he will state who are the persons 
referred to, at page 49 of the Finance 
Accounts, as having ‘suffered by the 
Rebellion in Ireland in 1798,” and for 
whose pension a sum is still charged on 
the Consolidated Fund ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
The persons referred to are the last two 
survivors of those who suffered by the 
Rebellion of 1798, and who received 
compensation under the Act of the Irish 
Parliament, 40 Geo. III. c. 49. One of 
them is Mrs. Anne Collins, daughter of 
Captain Lister, of the Fifeshire Fen- 


cibles. She receives an annuity of 
£18 9s. 4d. The other is Mrs. Mary 


Quin, who receivesan annuity of £13 17s. 
in trust for herself and her sisters, 
daughters of Sergeant Major Lane, who 
was killed. 


ARMS ACT (IRELAND)—PROCLAMATION 
OF THE COUNTY OF LONGFORD. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can tell the House 
what has happened since the 25th of 
January last to render it necessary that 
the petty sessions district of Granard, 
county Longford, should be included in 
the Proclamation under the Arms Act, 
seeing that on that day he stated that 
the magistrates of the district bore pub- 
lic witness to its tranquil and orderly 
condition ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It is quite 
true that on the 25th of January I 
stated that the magistrates had borne 
witness to the tranquil and orderly con- 
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dition of the district ; but we have since 
considered that the Proclamation under 
the Arms Act ought to apply to the 
county generally. 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is true that 
Captain Douglas, a landlord, has served 
about forty notices of ejectment on ten- 
ants in the district of Drumlish, county 
Longford ; and, whether, inasmuch as 
these tenants were receiving public re- 
lief last year, and are therefore presum- 
ably unable to pay the rents claimed; 
and that several other landlords in the 
same district have announced their in- 
tention of serving notices on their ten- 
ants, he will advise landlords to delay 
their action until after the passing of 
the Irish Land Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have no 
information on the subject, and it is 
possible I may not have. I get infor- 
mation of all cases of actual ejectment; 
but, unless it is necessary to give the 
protection of the police in the serving 
of notices, I should not hear. I have 
no information with regard to these 
cases; I cannot tell what the position 
of the tenants was last year; and 
I am not aware of the present posi- 
tion of the tenants. I do not know 
that there will be any great advantage 
in my giving advice; but, if I am asked, 
I should advise the landlords to be for- 
bearing in the present circumstances, 
and especially not to serve ejectments 
upon tenants who they have reason to 
believe are not able to pay. I am well 
aware that there are many landlords who 
are very hard pressed themselves, and 
who may be in the hands of other per- 
sons, making it impossible for them to 
delay. As the hon. Member alludes to ad- 
vice, he must allow me to say, respectfully 
and without offence, that I think other 
advice might be given, in the interest 
of the condition of Iteland, by those 
who have influence, or try to have 
influence, and that they should advise 
the tenants to pay when they could. If 
persons who are interested in the pros- 
perity of the country, and who have 
influence over their fellow-countrymen, 
would use it, and advise those tenants 
who are able to pay their rents to do 
so, or even if they would refrain from 
going about the country advising the 
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tenantry not to pay rents, the condition 
of Ireland would be better, and the 
difficulty of maintaining law and order 
greatly diminished. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT — THE PROBATE AND 
LEGACY DUTIES. 


Mr. GREGORY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he can lay upon 
the Table of the House the calcula- 
tion on which the anticipated increase 
of the Revenue from the new arrange- 
ment of Probate and Legacy Duties is 
founded ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I should not 
like to set the example of formally 
laying on the Table a document of this 
kind, because it would have the ten- 
dency to operate adversely to the sound 
principle that the exclusive responsibility 
should rest on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. At the same time, in this 
case all the particulars that could be 
produced or asked for are already be- 
fore the House-—both what was pro- 
duced under the old system and what it 
is estimated the new system will yield. 
Placing the losses from one against the 
gain on the other, and deducting the 
loss connected with the new arrange- 
ment for debts, all the particulars that 
could be given are arrived at. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
Perhaps I may be allowed to repeat 
the Question I put a few days ago, 
which is substantially what my hon. 
Friend asks. What is the real calcu- 
lation that was made in order to show 
what the gain upon the Probate Duty 
would be, and what would be the set- 
off by loss of debts and deficits? On 
the Budget night a certain statement 
was made of a gross gain on the Probate 
Duties of £576,000, or something of the 
sort, against which there was a loss of 
£400,000 for debts, and £150,000 on 
Legacy Duty, the loss coming to more 
than the gain. We were told what the 
net result was ; we have not been told 
how far the statement was misappre- 
hended, nor what was the gain on debts 
or the loss by Legacy Duties. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
that anything I said should have given 
rise to misapprehension. I have not 
read the report of my speech, nor can I 
think that any man actively engaged in 
Public Business would have either time 
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or inclination to do so. I have beenin- 
formed as to the report, and I can only 
say that I believe I stated exactly what 
the duty had produced, and what it was 
estimated to produce. I also stated the 
deductions that were to be made from 
the gross amount, and that showed what 
the net gain will be. If there is any 
doubt I shall be most happy to answer 
any question. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: In 
the report of the speech there are set 
forth two sums—one of £400,000 as loss 
on debts, and another of £150,000 as loss 
on Legacy Duty. Are those figures cor- 
rectly stated ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Quite correctly. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE “TRISH 
WORLD.” 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether his attention has been 
called to the last number of the ‘ Irish 
World,” a newspaper, the avowed ob- 
ject of which is to incite the Irish people 
to sedition and rebellion, and in which 
the assassination of the Czar is treated 
as a legitimate incident in a civil war, 
in a paragraph headed ‘“‘The War in 
Russia, the Commander of the Impe- 
rialists slain, and a score of Staff Offi- 
cers and Cossacks killed and wounded,” 
and the ‘ Nihilist Victory” is fully 
described ; wherein also the following 
paragraphs appear :— 

“ England is ‘ intoxicated with power and 
robbery, a peace-destroyer and a right-invader. 
Her record of infamy is not of one period, but 
of to-day and all time. Her presence is ever a 
lifelong damnation and curse.’ The whole Irish 
race is exhorted to pray on their knees ‘ to the 
Most High for the suppression of the British 
Empire: ’ 

“The British Government, better known as 
the ‘Pirate Empire,’ constructs gallows for 
patriots, dungeons for statesmen, and palaces 
for their criminals. On, Ireland! in the agonies 
of the starving death—dowered with a curse by 
a Parliament of the most inhuman fiends known 
to history. They stand to-day the most perfect 
embodiment of unrelieved iniquity known since 
the days of Sodom : 

‘My last words to-day are to study the use 
of arms; form military clubs; keep from 
whiskey and tobacco. Keep close mouths, and 
pray to our Heavenly Father fervently for the 
downfall of the ‘ British Empire’ and the great 
wrongs it upholds; ”’ 
whether the Government allows the 
‘‘ Trish World ”’ to be freely circulated 
through the whole length and breadth 
of Ireland; whether he is aware that 
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the gratuitous circulation is largely 
subscribed for by the Land League 
branches in the United States as a 
means of Socialistic and revolutionary 
propaganda directed against the main- 
tenance of English rule and the recog- 
nition of property in land ; and, whether 
he intends to take any steps to check or 
put an end to the circulation of such a 
production ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I must say 
that I think I answered with sufficient 
fulness in reply to an inquiry which was 
put to me yesterday by the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill). The attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been directed 
to The Irish World and to the particular 
copy of it to which the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman refers ; but I would say 
that nothing is more difficult than to 
stop the circulation of a foreign news- 
paper in these Kingdoms. It is easy, 
and is therefore the duty of the Govern- 
ment where there is a publication of 
which we have heard recommending 
assassination, to proceed against the 
publisher, when they find the Press 
established in this country; but the 
difficulty in doing this in the case of the 
introduction of a foreign newspaper is 
very great, and I cannot understand any 
hon. Member failing to see the difference 
between the two cases. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: What I wish to 
know is whether there are or are not 
legal powers to deal with the newspaper; 
or whether it is not deemed advisable to 
exercise them ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN wished to 
know whether, if there was any such 
power, it was only intended to use it 
against persons found in possession of 
the paper—persons, in fact, in the posi- 
tion of the hon. Member who put the 
Question. 

Mr. HEALY: And is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that since the Ques- 
tions on this subject were put to the 
House the circulation of The Lrish World 
has increased ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member asks what legal measures can 
be taken? Suppose I were to tell him, 
does he think it would be to the ad- 
vantage of law and order ? 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: The right hon. 
Gentleman is in error. All I want to 
know is whether there are legal powers 
to deal with the matter ? 


Mr. Tottenham 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The articles 
published in Zhe Jrish World, and the 
fact of its circulation in Ireland, are 
occupying the attention of the Govern- 
ment. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
LETTER OF KING CETEWAYO. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
a joint letter of condolence on the recent 
disasters to the British Arms in the 
Transvaal containing advice as to the 
further prosecution of the War, has 
been addressed to Her Majesty by Cete- 
wayo, late King of Zululand, and Langa- 
libalele, now in captivity at Robbins 
Island; and, whether the interests of 
the public service would allow of this 
letter being laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: The letter from 
Cetewayo, who, like Langalibalele, is 
not in Robben Island at all, but in much 
pleasanter quarters on the main land, 
will certainly be given to Parliament, 
and soon. 

Mr. GORST: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that there is 
such a letter, and that it will be laid 
on the Table of the House ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Most unques- 
tionably there is such a letter from 
Cetewayo; and I may say it is a very 
remarkable letter. He speaks of the 
deaths of soldiers as a soldier should 
—he speaks of them gravely and se- 
riously. It would be of soine advantage, 
I think, if the hon. and learned Member 
were to take a lesson from its tone. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—UNIFORMS 
—THE BUFFS. 

Mason VAUGHAN LEE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If, whilst 
preserving the name of the Buffs to the 
3rd Infantry Regiment, he proposes to 
take away their buff facings, which was 
the sole reason for this designation ; 
and, if so, if he would explain why? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have to 
remind him that buff facings become 
white after they are once pipeclayed ; so 
that, practically, the Kentish regiment 
will have the same facingsas now. All 
the English regiments will have white 
facings unless they are ‘‘ Royal,” when 
their facings will be blue. 
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South Africa— 


TUNIS—THE KROUHMIR TRIBES— 
MILITARY PREPARATIONS OF FRANCE, 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, in view of the impor- 
tant military preparations now being 
made by France, with the ostensible 
object of punishing the Krouhmir tribes 
on the Tunisian frontier, Her Majesty’s 
Government have received or have asked 
for any assurances from the French Go- 
vernment that the statu quo in Tunis, 
as recognised by the European Powers, 
will in no way be interfered with? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
French Government has informed the 
Government of the Queen that their 
military operations will be confined to the 
neighbourhood of the Frontier and to the 
punishment of the lawless Frontier tribes. 
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SALES OF LAND (IRELAND) RETURN. 

Mr. ION HAMILTON asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, in consequence of 
theinformation contained in Part 2 of the 
Sales of Land (Ireland) Return, distri- 
buted on the 7th of April, not being ar- 
ranged in order of date, rent, valuation, 
purchase money, and locality, or alpha- 
betical order of names, he would consider 
whether he could not reprint same in 
some form giving greater facilities for 
reference and comparison, and, at the 
same time, append the title of the matter 
in which the sales took place ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Return 
has only just been circulated, and I have 
not had time to examine it carefully. I 
will do so, and confer with the authorities 
and see whether it is necessary to make 
the alteration referred to in the Question 
of the hon. Member. 


THE SUEZ CANAL COMPANY—THE 
BRITISH SHARES. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he still adheres to the opinion expressed 
by him in his speech at Glasgow on the 
6th December 1879, that the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares was a “ delu- 
sion,” and a “financial operation of a 
ridiculous description ;” and, whether, 
seeing that the present value of the Suez 
Canal shares is officially stated to be 
£8,826,000, he proposes to take steps 
for realising by their sale the accrued 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: The manifest 
object of the hon. Gentleman’s Question 
is to obtain from me a confession, which 
I am sorry to say he will fail in obtain- 
ing. I am not disposed to make any 
confession whatever on the subject. I 
do not wish to repeat all that was said 
in a very important discussion. My ob- 
jection to a Question of this kind is, that 
if a person is not prepared to confess, 
he cannot do otherwise than seem to re- 
vive matters on which I have no desire 
to go back. I will simply draw this 
distinction—that all the censures I 
bestowed on the operation at the time, 
or the period of the Election, had no 
reference to the financial operation, con- 
sidered as a financial operation, fcon- 
ceived and executed by a stockbroker. 
I took no objection of that kind. I have 
been from the first a recommender and 
promoter of the Suez Canal, and was 
one of those who first encouraged M. 
Lesseps when he came to this country 
to persevere in the face of all opposition. 
The objection I had was that the opera- 
tion was a complex one, and I cannot 
recede from that opinion, though I think 
it would be invidious now to repeat the 
reasons on which that opinion was 
based. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 

General for Ireland, with reference to 
the Coroners (Ireland) Bill, which at his 
instance was committed to a Select Com- 
mittee, Whether it is the fact that no 
steps have been taken in these six weeks 
to appoint this Committee ; if this delay 
in appointing Committees is usual ; and, 
if not, whether he can explain it ? 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law), in reply, said, 
he hoped it would be possible to appoint 
the Committee almost immediately after 
Easter. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—SURREN- 
DER OF POTCHEFSTROOM. 


Sr JOHN KENNAWAY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether he can now inform the 
House the result of Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
inquiries on the subject of the surrender 
of Potchefstroom, as to any knowledge 
which the Boers had of the armistice at 
the time of the surrender ? 





profit of £4,826,000? 














































1028 The Census, 
Mr. GRANT DUFF: No, Sir. We 


have no further information, doubtless 
because Sir Evelyn Wood has gone to 
Pretoria, and is beyond the range of 
telegraphic communication. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS — ADDITIONAL 
ACCOMMODATION TO MEMBERS— 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Str EDWARD REED asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Whether 
he can state to the House the result of 
the negotiations with the House of 
Lords with respect to the Rooms pro- 
posed to be transferred to the use of the 
House of Commons ? 

Mr. O’SHEA also wished to know 
whether any further accommodation was 
to be provided for the reporters ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I am glad 
to be able to say that the Committee of 
the House of Lords, to whom my pro- 
posals were referred, have agreed to re- 
commend them to the House for adop- 
tion. They propose to surrender three 
Committee Rooms on the main floor of 
the building for the use of the House of 
Commons, and to take as compensation 
the rooms of the residence of one of their 
officers, who would receive an addition 
to his salary as compensation. There 
was, however, a considerable minority 
in favour of an alternative scheme 
which was proposed by Lord Aveland, 
and I understand there will be opposi- 
tion in the House itself to my proposal. 
The alternative scheme is that as com- 
pensation for the three Committee 
Rooms on this floor to be surrendered to 
the Commons, we should give up three 
Committee Rooms to the House of 
Lords on the next floor, with the under- 
standing that when not required for the 
use of the Lords they should be at the 
disposal of the Commons; and as the 
pressure of the Lords’ Committee work 
is at the end of the Session, when our 
Committees are over, the rooms would 
be generally at our disposal, as now. I 
think, therefore, there is much to be 
said in favour of this alternative; and 
as the Lords have shown so much desire 
to meet our wishes in the matter, I think 
it would be well that we should en- 
deavour, on our part, to meet them half 
way if wecan. Ihave felt that I could 
not, on my own behalf, undertake to 
surrender three Committee Rooms of 
this House. I propose, therefore, to ask 
the House after Er ster to appoint a small 
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Committee to consider the alternative 
proposal of Lord Aveland, and also to 
report as to the disposition of the three 
rooms on this floor, which in any case 
we shall now obtain, and which will, I 
think, immensely add to the comfort 
and convenience of Members. I have 
been unable, at present, to see my way 
to increasing the accommodation for re- 
porters. The subject is one of con- 
siderable importance, and I am very 
anxious to give such accommodation if 
possible. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SMALL-POX. 


Mr. PULESTON asked*the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he can give any statistics 
showing the extent of the present small- 
pox epidemic; whether this disease is 
more prevalent than in former years; 
and, if it is, whether he will cause such 
temporary hospitals to be erected for 
small-pox patients as were put up during 
the epidemic of 1877? 

Mr. DODSON: At so short a notice 
I cannot give precise statistics of the ex- 
tent of the epidemic; but up to the pre- 
sent time it has not been fatal to any 
appreciable degree except in the Metro- 
polis. It is, unfortunately, more preva- 
lent in the Metropolis than on an aver- 
age of years. As compared with recent 
epidemics, it is believed that the present 
will about rank with 1877-8 or 1866-7; 
but that it is not anything like as fatal 
as that of 1871-2. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have recommended the 
local authorities to provide temporary 
accommodation for patients as far as 
practicable, and this has been already 
done or is in progress in some in- 
stances. 

Mr. PULESTON inquired whether 
the Board had any powers to compel the 
provision of accommodation ? 


Mr. DODSON: No. 


THE CENSUS, 1881. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
| ther his attention has been called to 
| the numerous complaints of the way 
| the Census enumerators have performed 

their duty ; and, if so, whether, in view 
|of the importance of the subject, he 
| will take steps to inquire into, and to 
| rectify such errors and omissions as are 
| reported ? 
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Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST also asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, If his attention has been directed 
to several letters which have appeared 
in the daily papers, stating that in many 
instances Census papers have not been 
left, and that the enumerator had failed 
to call; and, whether, in view of the 
expense entailed, he will institute in- 
quiries, to insure as accurate a return as 

ossible ? 

Mr. DODSON: Many of the com- 
plaints which have appeared in the 
public papers or been otherwise made 
arise from an erroneous impression that 
it was imperative that the Schedules 
should be collected on one day—namely, 
on Monday last. To carry out the enume- 
ration of 26,000,000 of people by the 
agency of some 35,000 enumerators with- 
out some omissions and some mistakes 
occurring is impossible. But I am in- 
formed by the Registrar General that 
most of them are by this time rectified. 
All possible expedition has been used in 
inquiring into and supplying any de- 
ficiencies ; and I have no reason to doubt 
that the Census will prove, at any rate, 
as accurate as any previous Census. As 
far as the Question of the hon. Member 
for Wareham is concerned, I may say 
that an erroneous impression gained cur- 
rency that all the Schedules must be col- 
lected on the same day—namely, Mon- 
day last. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
PEACE NEGOTIATIONS — REPAY- 
MENT OF LOAN. 

Mr. PULESTON asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther in the instructions sent to the Com- 
missioners for the settlement of terms 
with the Boers, provision has been made 
for the due consideration of the payment 
of the loan taken charge of by the Bri- 
tish Government, which has since paid 
the interest and provided for the sinking 
fund, and for which the Crown Lands 
were specially hypothecated ; and, whe- 
ther, in view of the declaration that the 
British Government would never give up 
the Transvaal, which caused the bond- 
holders to consider their investment as 
guaranteed by our good faith, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will, under the pre- 
sent conditions, continue to protect their 
rights ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: This loan has 
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Government, and that Government has 
neither paid the interest nor provided 
for the sinking fund. The Commission, 
however, has been instructed to con- 
sider what arrangements should be made 
with reference to this loan and to the 
other debts of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. 


STATE OF IRELAND—MR. RANDLE 
PEYTON. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Whether 
he can say if Mr. Randle Peyton, Crown 
Solicitor for Leitrim, Roscommon, and 
Sligo, is the same Mr. Randle Peyton 
whose name lately appeared in the 
“Dublin Mail” as that of a subscriber 
to the Emergency Committee ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Law): I really can- 
not give the hon. Member the infor- 
mation he asks for. There are several 
families of the name of Peyton in the 
district. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked, 
whether the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would make inquiry ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I think, Sir, it 
is scarcely worth while. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
(ANNUAL) BILL—SUMMARY PUNISH. 
MENTS. 


Captatn PRICE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If the Government 
have made inquiries as to whether the 
proposed new corporal punishment of 
tying the soldier to the tail of a cart is 
in use in the Army of any other civilised 
nation; and, if there is any, and what, 
objection to exhibiting in the Library of 
the House a model or diagram showing 
the mode of carrying out the said punish- 
ment ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, I have to 
state that during the discussion of the 
Army Discipline Bill, and in his hearing, 
I undertook to consult general officers of 
experience in command on active service 
as to the Rules which should be made for 
summary punishments, and that until I 
had considered their advice I wouldmake 
no Rules. Rules so made will be laid 
on the Table during the present Session ; 
but until then I can give no information 
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TURKEY AND GREECE (STATISTICS). 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can state to the 
House the number of Greek and non- 
Greek inhabitants in the three cities of 
Janina, Larissa, and Prevesa respec- 
tively ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
are no absolutely reliable statements 
relative to the populations of Janina, 
Larissa, and Prevesa. Janina is repre- 
sented as having a population of from 
16,000 to 30,000, of whom one-sixth to 
one-seventh areJews, one-fourth Mussul- 
man, and the remainder Christians of 
the Greek Church. Prevesa hasa popu- 
lation of about 5,000, of whom 4,000 
are Christians. There are no means 
of ascertaining the exact ethnological 
character of the inhabitants; but those 
described as orthodox Christians, as a 
rule, speak Greek, and call themselves 
Greek, and have Greek proclivities. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 


Mr. GIBSON : I beg to ask Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland the following 
Questions, of which I have given him 
private Notice, relating to the Land 
Bill:—(1.) Whether the Land Bill dis- 
tributed this morning and the Land Bill 
of 1870 are to be read together, except 
where they are inconsistent? (2.) Is 
the Bill confined to holdings agricultural 
or pastural in character, or partly agri- 
cultural or pastural? (3.) Can a tenant, 
compelled to quit his holding for non- 
payment of rent, claim full compensation 
for disturbance and improvements ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): In answer to 
the first Question of my right hon. and 
learned Friend, I beg to say that, accord- 
ing to the ordinary rule of interpretation, 
statutes dealing with the same subject- 
matterarealwaysto beconstrued together, 
and the present case forms no excep- 
tion to that rule. Besides this, the Bill 
proposes specifically to amend the Land 
Act of 1870 in at least two material 
points—one, being an alteration in the 
scale of compensation for disturbance ; 
and the other, the providing of greatly 
increased facilities for tenants purchas- 
ing the fee-simple of their respective 
holdings. My reply to the second Ques- 
tion is that the Bill is confined, by its 
46th section, to holdings agricultural or 
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pastural, or partly one and partly the 
other. 

Mr. GIBSON: Would the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman read the excep- 
tion to that clause ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): The Bill pro- 
poses to give a tenant under ejectment 
for non-payment of rent the power to 
sell his tenant right at the best price he 
can get; and, if he does so, he has no 
claim on his landlord for disturbance 
or improvements, the value of both of 
which are obviously included in the pur- 
chase money of his tenant right. If, 
however, the tenant chooses to let him- 
self be absolutely evicted without realiz- 
ing the value of his tenant right, he 
remains, as at present, entitled to claim 
for improvements only. 

Mr. GIBSON: Am I to understand, 
as I wish it to be perfectly clear, that 
the Land Act of 1870 and all its clauses 
and provisions in reference to the Bill 
distributed this morning can be relied 
on except where they are inconsistent? 
Secondly, am I to understand that a 
tenant who is evicted for non-payment 
of rent cannot claim compensation for 
disturbance? In other words, is Clause 
9 of the Act of 1870 affected, or not 
affected, by the Bill distributed this 
morning ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): The two Bills 
must be read together, and the old Act 
will prevail so far as itis not inconsistent 
with the latter one. As to the second 
Question, a tenant who is evicted for 
non-payment of rent, if he does not 
choose to sell and thus avail himself of 
the power of realizing the value of his 
tenant right, will not get compensation 
for disturbance, although he will be 
entitled to compensation for improve- 
ments. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM, amid cries of 
‘“‘Notice!’’ asked, Whether at the ex- 
piration of the judicial lease settled by 
the Court in lieu of the 31 years’ lease 
the parties would be again free to 
contract; and, if so, whether the tenant 
would still be able to claim any and 
what tenant right in the event of his 
not to coming to terms with his land- 
lord ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): I must ask the 
hon. Member to give Notice of the 
Question. 
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Parliament— 


Mr. CALLAN rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether it was in accord- 
ance with the Rules of the House that 
the discussion on the second reading of 
the Land Bill should be anticipated 
in the guise of Questions put without 
Notice ? 

[No reply was given to the Question. ] 





TURKEY AND GREECE—AN EGYPTIAN 
CONTINGENT. 


Mr. ARNOLD asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that the Turkish Go- 
vernment have applied to the Egptian 
Government for troops to be used in the 
event of war breaking out between 
Turkey and Greece ? 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE: There 
is no truth in the statement that the 
Turkish Government has applied to the 
Egyptian Government for troops to be 
used in the event of war breaking out 
between Turkey and Greece. 


THE MINISTRY—RESIGNATION OF THE 
DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury a Question, 
of which I have given him private 
Notice—namely, Whether it is true, as 
reported in the daily Press, that the 
Duke of Argyll has resigned his Office, 
and that the cause of his resignation is 
a difference of opinion between himself 
and the other Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the Irish 
Land Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is with the 
deepest concern, alike personal and poli- 
tical, that I have to state that it is true 
that the Duke of Argyll has resigned his 
Office, and that it is also true that the 
cause of his resignation has reference to 
the Land Law (ireland) Bill. I ought, 
however, not to allow it to be supposed 
that his objection is to the whole of the 
Land Bill as it stands, because there are 
portions, and very important portions, 
of the Bill with regard to which the 
Duke of Argyll is quite at one with his 
Colleagues. There are, however, other 


portions which we regard as vital to the 
Bill, which are opposed to the known 
principles of the noble Duke, and his 
objections to those portions are so strong 
as to lead him to believe that they re- 
quire his resignation. 
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PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—LAND LAW (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: 
There is another Question, Sir, which I 
wish to put to the Prime Minister, of 
which I have also given him private 
Notice, which is, Whether he will con- 
sent to put off the second reading of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill to a somewhat 
later day than that which has been 
mentioned? [‘‘ No!’’] I, of course, am 
only speaking on behalf of a number 
of Gentlemen who are anxious to take 
sufficient time to consider so very impor- 
tant ameasure, and who are strongly of 
opinion that it would be more convenient 
and fair to allow a longer time for con- 
sideration before the second reading 
than the first day of the re-assembling 
of the House after Easter. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am very 
sorry indeed, in the case of the Ques- 
tion put to me by the right hon. 
Baronet, to be unable to reply in the 
sense which he indicates and desires, be- 
cause I know he is really desirous to ex- 
pedite the Business of the House, and 
that the Question he asks is put in en- 
tire good faith. At the same time I will 
appeal, in the circumstances, to his good 
feeling, and I will ask him to consider a 
little two or three matters as the ground 
of the intention of the Government. I 
am sure, first of all, that no one can be 
taken by surprise in this matter; be- 
cause when I first intimated the day 
of the Budget, and the day of the intro- 
duction of the Land Law (Ireland) Bill, 
I said we should propose to take the 
second reading on the first day after the 
Recess. I know it may be said it is not 
a usual step, as in ordinary years the 
first day after the Easter Recess is 
generally given to subjects on which it 
is not necessary for the whole House to 
be in attendance. But the present 
Easter Recess is a little longer than the 
usual Recess. That, however, will not 
of itself govern us in the course that we 
propose; and I am bound to say that 
the Gentlemen whom I felt most bound 
to consider were the Irish Members, 
who might claim a few days after the 
Easter Recess, having to come a con- 
siderable distance, but that claim they 
have not made in this case. What, then, 
were the motives that urged us to take 
the second reading on the first day after 
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Easter? We have submitted to the 
House a Bill with regard to which I am 
of opinion that it contains as much mat- 
ter for discussion, and that it requires 
as much discussion in order to its full 
elucidation and satisfactory settlement 
in the different quarters of the House, 
and that it may be expected to take as 
much time, probably, as any measure 
that has been laid before the House 
during the last 10 or 15 years, We in- 
troduced it on the very first day in our 

ower ; but that day was, unfortunately, 
only the 7th of April, though the House 
has sat for more than three months. The 
time given before the second reading is, 
undoubtedly, quite equal to that which 
is ordinarily given, even on most. im- 
portant questions—namely, from the 
7th to the 25th of April. But that 
which we dwell upon is this—that we 
are under the conviction that it is our 
duty to omit no step, within our legiti- 
mate competence, to secure the disposal 
of this great subject in the present 
Session. Looking at the time of the year 
which we have reached, and desirous as 
we are not to hurry the House unduly in 
the discussion of the several stages of the 
Bill, we feel, to state the matter frankly, 
that we cannot lose a day, and that we 
are bound to go forward with the second 
reading at once. Of course, I have no 
expectation of obtaining the second 
reading on the night of the 25th. I 
anticipate a debate of more than one 
night, and generally I should say our 
desire would be that ample time should 
be afforded for the discussion. But, that 
being so, and looking forward to the 
ordinary period of the termination of 
Session, which, in this year, when we 
met so early, we ought not to pass if we 
can help it; looking also to the stock of 
strength, mental and physical, that Gen- 
tlemen bring to the discharge of their 
labours in this House, I feel it is abso- 
lutely necessary for us to omit no oppor- 
tunity of asking the House to carry for- 
ward that great work consistently with 
other necessary demands, and limited by 
the necessities of Public Business. On 
these grounds, I am sorry to say it isa 
matter of absolute duty for us to adhere 
to the course we propose. 

Mr. CHAPLIN would venture to 
make one further appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman to re-consider his deci- 
sion during the Recess. He quite ad- 
mitted the difficult situation in which 


Mr. Gladstone 
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the right hon. Gentleman was placed ; 
but he put to him whether, with a view 
to facilitate the progress of this mea- 
sure, it was wise to insist on pressing 
forward the second reading of a Bill of 
this exceedingly complex and difficult 
character at a time manifestly most in- 
convenient to a very large section of the 
House? [‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that the Question 
which has been put to the right hon. 
Gentleman has been answered. If the 
hon. Member desires to raise any fur- 
ther question, he will have the oppor- 
tunity of doing so when the Motion is 
made for the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would take 
advantage of that opportunity. 





MALTA—ANCIENT MONUMENTS, 
In reply to Mr. Grecory, 


Mr. GRANT DUFF said: I have to 
thank my hon. Friend for calling my 
attention to this subject, as some of the 
ancient monuments of Malta are known 
to be of the highest importance. We 
will communicate with the local Govern- 
ment. 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE “ FREIHEIT.” 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I said yesterday, Mr. Speaker, in reply- 
ing to a Question which the Attorney 
General put to me, that at the meeting 
of the House to-day I would ask the 
leave of the House to make a personal 
explanation with respect to a Question 
which I put to the Attorney General 
yesterday ; but after I had made that 
remark, the hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
came to the Table and made a very un- 
qualified and uncompromising statement 
with respect to the Question I had put. 
Under these circumstances, I would be 
the last person in this House to suggest 
that even a shadow of doubt could pos- 
sibly remain after the statement of the 
hon Baronet, and therefore I would 
not think of pursuing the matter fur- 
ther. But perhaps the House will 
allow me to remark that the Attorney 
General, in replying to me, permitted 
himself to suggest that I had pursued a 
course of conduct which, in his opinion, 
was not a proper one. |Sir WiuLlaM 
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Army Discipline 
Harcourt: Hear, hear!] It appears 
to be a foregone conclusion in the mind 
of the Home Secretary. It is a remark- 
able proof of his judicial mind. I do 
not wish to be drawn into any contro- 
versy with the right hon. Gentleman; 
but it is a matter of some importance 
to myself to point out that I put a 
Question after having received informa- 
tion which, if correct, was of undoubted 
gravity. On that information I put a 
Question to the Government, and I ven- 
ture to say that course was perfectly 
Parliamentary. The Attorney General 
said I made charges against individuals; 
but I made no charges at all. |‘ Oh, 
oh!’’] Well, in my view, I did not 
make charges. I asked for information ; 
and I have never heard it laid down 
before that if an hon. Member upon 
certain facts or information asks a Ques- 
tion of the Government, he is to be 
accused of making charges against indi- 
viduals. The Attorney General stated 
the course I ought to have pursued was 
to have conferred with his Colleagues 
before putting the Question. I venture 
to say that would not have been a Par- 
liamentary course at all. Whenever it 
happens to be my good or bad fortune 
to be in conflict with a political oppo- 
nent, it is on the floor of this House that 
the explanation shall take place, and it 
shall not be by conferences in the Lobby 
and whisperings in the Corridor, which 
invariably lead to misunderstandings, 
and which will inevitably produce a 
whole crop of insidious and slanderous 
rumours. That is the course which the 
Attorney General suggested. It is not 
the Parliamentary course. It is a course 
which may suggest itself to a legal 
mind, but which is not usually adopted 
by Members in this House. I merely 
wished to make these remarks in order 
to defend myself, and to say that in 
putting the Question I did to the Go- 
vernment across the floor of the House 
I was pursuing a perfectly Parliamen- 
tary and proper course, and one which I 
shall invariably pursue again in spite of 
any strictures of the Attorney General. 


IRELAND—THE IRISH CONSTABULARY 
—THE LAND LEAGUE. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether a list of suspected persons is 
kept at each constabulary station in Ire- 
land, comprising the names of farmers, 
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&c. who have never committed any 
offence except that of being members 
of the Land League ; and, whether each 
police recruit is bound to learn the de- 
scription of each suspected person, and 
is instructed to keep a constant eye upon 
him ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Con- 
stabulary in Ireland were instructed to 
keep themselves aware of those persons 
whom they think were likely to commit 
crime, especially members of the Ribbon 
Societies or other dangerous secret so- 
cieties. It could only be in so far as 
they were suspected persons in that 
respect that any member of the Land 
League could come within the cate- 


gory. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE AND REGULATION 
ACT—CASE OF PATRICK KING. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is true that 
Patrick King, a private soldier in the 
16th regiment, stationed at Cardonagh, 
county Donegal, was tried by district 
court martial at Ebrington Barracks, 
Londonderry, on 10th February 1881, 
and sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment, besides being dismissed Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service, for having at Carn- 
donagh, while in a state of intoxication, 
cursed the Queen; whether the inquiry 
was conducted in secret; and, whether, 
considering that the evidence was of a 
contradictory character, and all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the War Office 
will re-consider the case, with a view to 
granting some remission of the sen- 
tence ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (for Mr. 
CuinpEers) replied: Private Patrick 
King, of the 16th Regiment, was tried 
by district court martial at the place 
mentioned in the Question, on the 27th 
of January, 1881, for having at Malin, 
in the county of Donegal, used traitorous 
and disloyal words regarding the Sove- 
reign. That I need hardly say is a 
very grave military offence; and, under 
the 35th section of the Army Discip- 
line and Regulation Act, renders the 
offender liable to imprisonment with 
hard labour. The case was very pa- 
tiently investigated, the prisoner being 
allowed four days to bring up wit- 
nesses for the defence. I consider that 
it was amply proved, it being shown 
that the words used, which were of a 
coarse and offensive character, were ad- 
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dressed by the prisoner in a loud voice 
to a crowd of 20 or 30 persons outside 
the police barracks, and the only real 
defence being that the prisoner was par- 
tially intoxicated. The proceedings were 
not conducted in secret, but in the usual 
way in open Court; and the evidence 
was not, in my opinion, of a contradic- 
tory character upon any material point. 
Under these circumstances, the Court 
sentenced the prisoner to be imprisoned 
with hard labour for 672 days, and to 
be discharged with ignominy from Her 
Majesty’s Service. The sentence was 
undoubtedly legal, and the matter, there- 
fore, has passed from my jurisdiction to 
that of the military authorities. I am, 
however, instructed to say that there is no 
present intention of interfering with the 
sentence of the Court, but that the sen- 
tence may come under review on the 
prisoner’s petition, when it will be con- 
sidered whether any remission should 
be made. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Prime Mi- 
nister, Whether, in view of his state- 
ment the previous night that Ireland 
was in a peaceable condition, it was his 
intention to introduce a Bill to repeal 
the Protection of Person and Property 
(Ireland) Act passed this Session ; and 
also whether it was his intention to 
direct that the parties who were impri- 
soned under that Act would be forthwith 
released ? 


[No reply was given to the Question. ] 


NOTICE OF RESOLUTIONS. 
ee Q Oe 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. BRODRICK (for Lord Excno) 
gave Notice that the noble Earl would 
move the following Resolution on the 
Motion for the second reading of the 
Bill :— 


“That this House, while willing to consider 
favourably any just measure, founded upon 
sound principles, that will benefit tenants of 
land in Ireland, is of opinion that the Land 
Law (Ircland) Bill is, in its main provisions, 
economically unsound, unjust, and impolitic.” 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
beg to give Notice that on an early day 


Mr. Osborne Morgan 
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after Easter I shall move the following 
Resolution :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
course pursued by Her Majesty’s Government 
with respect to the rising in the Transvaal, so 
far as it has yet been explained to Parliament, 
has resulted in the loss of valuable lives with. 
out vindicating the authority of the Crown, is 
fraught with danger to the future tranquillity 
and safety of Her Majesty’s dominions in South 
Africa, and fails to provide for the fulfilment of 
the obligations contracted by this Country to. 
wards the European settlers and native popu- 
lation of the Transvaal.” 


On the first day after Easter on which 
the House meets I shall ask the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment what facilities he can afford 
for the discussion of that Motion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In the present 
state of Public Business, without at all 
declining to take some measures for 
affording facilities, I certainly feel quite 
justified in asking the right hon. Gentle- 
man to consult those among whom he 
sits in order to see whether it would be 
possible for him, as an independent 
Member, to find some facilities for him- 
self, 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
would beg to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that all discussion has been 
postponed twice on the distinct under- 
standing that an opportunity would be 
provided. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: With re- 
ference to the Notice which has just 
been given, I beg to give Notice that I 
will move the following Amendment :— 

‘That this House, believing that a prolonga- 
tion of the struggle with the Boers would have 
promoted neither the honour nor the interest of 
this Country, views with satisfaction the peace- 
ful arrangement of the Transvaal difficulty 
which has been arrived at by Her Majesty's 
Government.” 
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MOTION. 


or Qrm— 
PARLIAMENT—THE EASTER RECESS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, I have to move 
that the House, at its rising, adjourn to 
Monday, the 25th of April. Ido so in the 
belief that it will be the wish of the 
House to adjourn at the close of the 
Morning Sitting; and I take the oppor- 
tunity of saying that the late Secretary 
of State for the Colonies (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) was perfectly correct in 
his reference to what I stated on a former 
occasion in connection with a discussion 
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on the subject of the Transvaal. I shall 
have great pleasure if, as an independent 
Member, he may be able to find an early 
day for his Motion after the re-assem- 
bling of the House; but I do not recede 
from what I previously said; and if he 
is not able to do so in that way, I shall 
give him the first opportunity I can find 
for the discussion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House, at its rising, do ad- 
journ until Monday 25th April.” —(J/r. 
Gladstone.) 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
think, Sir, I may venture to say, on be- 
half of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for East Gloucestershire, that he will 
readily comply with the suggestion of 
the Prime Minister, and endeavour in 
the ballot which is presently to be taken 
to obtain a day on which to bring for- 
ward the important Motion of which he 
has given Notice. But in case he is not 
successful, he hopes, and we hope, that 
an opportunity will be given to him by 
the Government at no distant day for 
the discussion of that question. It is 
one of the very greatest and most 
pressing importance; it is one that we 
have abstained from raising during the 
last few days or few weeks, because we 
were under the impression that informa- 
tion would probably be given to us, 
which it now appears we are not likely 
to receive before we separate. We have 
abstained until it became impossible to 
be silent any longer in case of miscon- 
struction, and, consequently, my right 
hon. Friend has given his Notice. I am 
sure the feeling of the House will be 
one of entire accordance with the Motion 
which has just been made by the Prime 
Minister. I think the House will be 
satisfied that the time has come when 
we may take a little repose after the 
lengthened and exhausting period which 
Members have spent in this House ; and 
I could only have wished that our holi- 
days might not have been embittered by 
such severe holiday tasks as they are 
likely to be. I can assure the Prime 
Minister and the House that when I 
made the appeal to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a few minutes ago to put off the 
discussion on the second reading of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill to a somewhat 
later day than the first Monday after 
Easter, I did so without the slightest in- 
tention of interfering with or postponing 
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the real discussion of that measure, or 
of impeding the progress of Business. It 
has been throughout the Session my de- 
sire—and the desire of those with whom 
I have the honour to act—to facilitate, 
as far as possible, the progress of Busi- 
ness; and I think that the House will 
do us the justice to admit that, even 
when we have occasionally found it 
necessary to oppose the proposals made 
by the Government, which seemed, per- 
haps, to be an opposition intended to re- 
tard the progress of Business, we were 
really acting in the best sense in its 
favour. I undertake to say that if we, 
the Conservative Party, had not had the 
courage to stand up some weeks ago to 
resist the proposal made by the Govern- 
ment for the declaration of ‘‘ urgency” 
on Supply, we should at the present 
time have been in less good temper, and 
should have done less good work than 
has been done. I do not wish to go 
back on that time, or to throw blame on 
the Government for the proposal ; but I 
am satisfied that it was the duty—and 
that it will be the duty—of the Conser- 
vative Members of this House, while 
they abstain carefully from anything in 
the nature of obstruction to the Business 
of the Government, to insist on their 
rights as an Opposition to discharge 
their functions in fully criticizing all the 
measures which the Government may 
introduce, and in demanding full time 
and opportunity for their discussion. 
We look on the last three months which 
we have spent within these walls with 
no feeling of dissatisfaction, as far as 
we are concerned. We cannot but feel 
that there have been many important 
questions raised, and many important 
statements made, which to us, at all 
events, have had what I might call 
rather a refreshing effect. We have 
seen many charges that were made 
against us practically disproved and 
practically abandoned by those who a 
year or so ago were so free in their lan- 
guage of censure against us. I myself 
will confess to the House that I have 
spent some considerable part of this Ses- 
sion—as, indeed, I did of last Session 
also—in great anxiety of mind, because 
I understood that one of the principal 
functions which the present Government 
were to discharge was that of setting to 
rights the disordered condition of the 
finances of the country, and altogether 
upsetting and reversing the very un- 
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businesslike and unstatesmanlike cha- 
racter of all the proposals of the late 
Administration. When I heard the 
magnificent heralding with which the 
friends of the Government came forward 
just before the introduction of the 
Budget, I thought I was to receive a 
tremendous castigation; but when the 
event happened, I was pleased to find 
that, after all, though the Prime Minister 
made an eloquent speech, and one of 
great length and great interest, it re- 
sulted in almost next to nothing, and 
certainly very little indeed that we, or I 
personally can complain of, as a reversal 
of my own policy, a policy for which I 
can be held to be responsible. Indeed, 
I have sometimes almost felt as I could 
imagine King Richard III. to have felt 
in his tomb when he found he was to be 
rehabilitated. For after observations 
have been made upon one measure and 
another—and observations have been 
made which I have received with some- 
thing more than equanimity—it has 
been not a little remarkable that in the 
course of these three months we have 
had occasion to see the very serious re- 
sults of the conduct which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had promised before 
they took Office, and the difficulties 
which they have created for themselves. 
I do not wish to enter upon such per- 
sonal questions to which I have alluded ; 
but I think there are questions upon 
which the country has had serious reason 
to regret the difference between the 
course pursued by Ministers before and 
after they took Office. I cannot exag- 
gerate the importance which I attach to 
that particular subject to which my right 
hon. Friend (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
is about to draw attention. Certainly, 
there are many questions in relation to 
the policy which has been pursued by 
both Governments in South Africa which 
are open to fair discussion ; but when we 
are lectured, as we have been, by the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Mr. Grant Duff), who is such a master 
of the “ tone” that ought to be taken 
in putting Questions, or in giving An- 
swers, I must say that the tone which 
has been taken by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, as the representative of 
the Government in this important De- 
partment, is a tone which I think ought 
to be very greatly deprecated. During 
this Session we have not forgotten some 
of that fine language, and those quota- 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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tions from Virgil about debellare superbos, 
&c., which produced a wholly different 
effect on the minds of the people of this 
country from that which now, unfor- 
tunately for the Government, prevails, 
I should be entirely unjustified, how- 
ever, if I were to enter at length into 
questions of this sort. I am satis- 
fied with pointing generally to the 
peculiar character of the pre-Easter 
Session, and assuring the House that 
we have endeavoured, as they may have 
seen, to promote, as far as we pos- 
sibly could, the proper conduct of Busi- 
ness—and that similarly we shall perse- 
vere during the remainder of the Session 
in the discharge of that duty. I am 
bound to say, with regard to the parti- 
cular question as to the time of taking 
the second reading of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Bill, I do not think it would 
cause loss, but would rather save time, 
if we were allowed ample opportunity 
of considering that measure before we 
commit ourselves on the second reading. 
With regard to the Motion of the noble 
Lord the Member for Haddingtonshire 
(Lord Elcho), of which Notice has been 
given, that is a Motion made entirely on 
his own responsibility. It is not to be 
taken as implying that we have been 
able to make up our minds on the grave 
questions which have been submitted to 
us. The statement made by the Prime 
Minister yesterday was one which in- 
volved large considerations of policy of 
every kind, and which demands the 
most serious consideration. Demands 
were made or indicated which the coun- 
try ought to have a full opportunity 
of considering, and which we ought to 
have an opportunity of considering 
in consultation among ourselves while 
we are able to freely meet and con- 
sult. We are denied that. We shall 
think it our duty to discuss this mat- 
ter fully; and if the result of taking 
the second reading of the Bill imme- 
diately upon the House re-assembling 
causes a longer time to be occupied in 
its discussion, that will not be our fault 
—we shall not be responsible for the 
delay that may take place. But it is 
not our intention at all to interpose any- 
thing in the nature of needless delay in 
the discussion of a measure of such 
immense importance and of such great 
difficulty—a measure which, if we may 
trust report, has run through no less 
than 22 editions in the Cabinet, and cost 
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the Government the loss of the services 
of one of their most eminent Colleagues. 
We aro rejoiced to have so lengthened 
a holiday, and my right hon. Friend 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) will take his 
chance of finding an independent day on 
which he may bring forward his Motion 
relating to the Transvaal; but if he 
does not succeed in obtaining one, we 
will trust to the redemption of the pledge 
given by the Government for facilitating 
that important discussion. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, when the 
right hon. Gentleman spoke about the 
second reading of the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Bill, he gave as one of the prac- 
tical reasons why the discussion should 
not be delayed, that no appeal had 
been made by the Irish Members, and 
he glanced towards the seats below 
the Gangway, as if they were the only 
Irish Members who sat there. He would 
remind the House that there were Irish 
Members and Irish Members. He would 
suggest that the discussion on the second 
reading should be postponed until, at 
least, one or two days after re-assem- 
bling. And in making this appeal, he felt 
he was only repeating the sentiments of 
every Irish Member who sat above the 
Gangway, the majority of whom came 
from the North; as otherwise, those who 
wished to come to Parliament on the 
Monday would have to start on Satur- 
day, as there were no trains in the 
North of Ireland on Sunday. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN ventured to 
appeal tothe Prime Minister that, while 
giving all necessary opportunities for 
consideration, he should not allow any 
unnecessary delay to interpose, for one 
reason out of many—namely, the pe- 
culiar reason that in the Bill there would 
be a merciful protection for the unfortu- 
nate and wretched people who were now 
spilling their blood in a struggle with the 
officers of the law in Ireland, who were 
carrying out the ejectments which were 
commenced. Ifthe Bill was passed within 
a reasonable time, all the ejectment pro- 
cesses now initiated would be brought 
within the beneficent protection of one 
of the clauses of the Bill. Therefore, 
he appealed to the Prime Minister, that 
while affording to the House all reason- 
able opportunities for discussion, he 
would not allow the Bill to be unneces- 
sarily delayed. The late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the little fusillade he 
had let off, which might be indulged in 
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on occasions like the present, took credit 
to himself that the House was just now 
in better humour than it would have 
been if it had allowed the Government 
to vote ‘‘urgency ”’ asto Supply. But he 
hoped he might be allowed to point out 
that if ‘“‘urgency”’ in Supply had been 
found unnecessary, it was because of the 
unusual forbearance of the Irish Members 
during the past three weeks. [‘‘ Oh!’’] 
He fearlessly placed himself on the re- 
collection of the House as to whether it 
was not true that from the day that the 
Bill over which they had such protracted 
contention passed, whether they did not 
almost absolutely neglect their duties to 
their constituents in the extent to which 
they abstained from discussing the 
various items in Supply? The Home 
Rule Members could have played a part 
which would have rendered the finishing 
of the Government Business impos- 
sible; but they did not want to put the 
Government in that position. On the 
other hand, if they had interposed, they 
could have knocked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s (SirStafford Northcote’s)minute 
calculations against the adoption of 
“urgency” in Committee of Supply to 
the winds; but his Friends had exercised 
this reticence for certain reasons.. And 
although he did not wish to parade them 
as benefactors of the House in any 
exaggerated degree, he thought it right 
to say what he had on their behalf. He 
would now take this opportunity of 
saying afew words in reference to recent 
arrests in Ireland under the Act passed a 
short time ago, and he would ask the 
attention, more especially, of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. A young friend 
of his, a Mr. Higgins, of Westmeath, 
who was arrested the other day, was 
a@ young man whom he knew to be 
well-conducted, respectable, intelligent, 
kindly, and, he believed, virtuous. 


Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 

The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 


Mr. Speaker reported the Royal Assent 
to several Bills. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That this 
House, at its rising, do adjourn until 
Monday 25th April.” 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY was glad 
to find that the Government intended to 
take the discussion upon the Land Law 
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(Ireland) Bill immediately after the Re- 
cess; but, in the meantime, he ventured 
to make an appeal to the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant in reference to 
the present condition of the country. 
In the Question he put to the right hon. 
Gentleman earlier in the day, he called 
his attention to the fact that in one of 
the Irish counties—as, indeed, in most 
of them—ejectment notices were being 
served with lavish hand, and the appeal 
he ventured to make to him was that he 
should endeavour, as far as possible, by 
advice or otherwise, to stay the execution 
of these decrees, and interpose between 
certain harsh landlords and an unhappy 
population. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that he knew nothing of these 
decrees until they reached a stage when 
they had to be put into execution with 
the assistance of the law; but it did not 
appear to him to be difficult for the right 
hon. Gentleman to ascertain, as a matter 
of private information, that these notices 
were being scattered in showers over 
the country, and that the minds of the 
people were disturbed at the prospect 
before them. He would appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman to say whether 
he would not, as far as possible, hold back 
the armed assistance of the police and the 
soldiers in the enforcement of harsh de- 
crees, which would shortly, he trusted, be 
against the letter of the law, as they were 
at presentagainst the spirit of all civilized 
law and equity. He strongly appealed 
to him to discourage the carrying out of 
these decrees so far as to withhold where 
he could the armed assistance of the mili- 
tary in enabling the landlords to recover 
their exorbitant rents. The right hon. 
Gentleman favoured him that afternoon 
with a somewhat benignant lecture as to 
the kind of advice he ought to give the 
people of Ireland. He could only say 
neither he nor his Colleagues, so far as 
he was aware, had ever advised the Irish 
people to withhold any payment of just 
rents; but as the right hon. Gentleman 
gave some advice to him, he should in re- 
turn advise the right hon. Gentleman to 
do his best to discontinue the assistance of 
the police and military in enforcing the 
harsh and unjust decreesof the landlords, 
which he hoped before long would go 
against the very letter of the law. He 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman, 
before they entered upon the beginning 
of this great discussion, to do everything 
he could to prevent a recurrence of 
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those discouraging, ominous, and terrible 
warnings which within the last few days 
had given the Government another proof 
of the necessity of making the strongest 
effort to interfere between the Irish 
tenant population and the enforcement 
of cruel and unjust evictions. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: To prevent 
misconception, Sir, I think I ought at 
once to state, in reference to an impres- 
sion which appears to prevail that I and 
and those with whom I act can say whe- 
ther the law should be carried out or 
not, that that is altogether a mistake. 
The general administration of the law 
is independent of our control. The ma- 
gistrates and the police are bound to 
give assistance to the Sheriff if he calls 
for it. It is not in the power of the 
Irish Government to refuse it. If we 
did refuse it, we would be doing what is 
unconstitutional, encouraging a breach 
of the law, and interfering with the en- 
forcement of debts between man and 
man; and many of the processes referred 
to are not for rent, but for ordinary debt. 
It is our duty to see that whatever is 
done in the way of assisting the Sheriff 
is done with as much forbearance as 
possible, and with every precaution to 
prevent loss of life. No one can more 
regret than I do what has occurred 
within the last few days in Ireland; but 
I must again repeat that if advice were 
given to the tenants not to oppose the 
law, it would certainly be advice which 
would lead to their good, and to the pre- 
servation of law and order. I do not 
wish to make remarks upon what might 
have happened ; but I cannot help say- 
ing that it is a notorious fact that Irish 
tenants have been recommended, and 
very strongly recommended, not to pay 
their rents, even if they were able to 
pay them. This I must say—that, in 
consequence of what has happened, I 
have given the strongest possible recom- 
mendation, and, as far as it has been in 
my power, the strongest possible order, 
that where it is necessary to give protec- 
tion to persons who have to enforce 
legal rights, such protection should not 
be given unless the constabulary and 
magistracy are able to give it in such 
force as to prevent the possibility of re- 
sistance. That, I think, is the best way 
to preserve order. But may I not hope, 
after the measure which was brought in 
last night, that the Irish people, as well 
as the people of the United Kingdom, 
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will be convinced that the Government 
are anxious to do all in their power to 
promote the interest of the people of 
Ireland? May I not hope, too, that 
there will be an effort made on all sides, 
and by all persons who desire to see the 
condition of Ireland improved, to have 
as much quietness and as little disorder 
and resistance to the law as are possible? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: No one doubts, Sir, 
that the Government have gone to the 
very limits of concession in the Bill they 
brought in last night; and I only hope, 
after what has fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, that he will not 
weaken the authority of the law by the 
instructions he has given to such an 
extent as that it will be difficult to vin- 
dicate the law and preserve the peace. 
I rise to renew the appeal I made just 
now, which was of a character exactly 
the opposite of that made by the two 
hon. Members who spoke on this side. 
I was under the impression, Sir, that 
we were about to start for our holidays ; 
but if we are, during the Recess, to be 
called upon to master the provisions of 
undoubtedly the most difficult and com- 
plex measure I ever remember to have 
been submitted to this House, in a man- 
ner adequate for its proper discussion— 
then, so far from passing a holiday, we 
will be engaged in the hardest work of 
the whole Session. I fully admit the 
difficulty of the situation. There is, no 
doubt, the present condition of Ireland 
to consider; and there is the time which 
has been consumed by measures of 
coercion which have been passed this 
Session to remember; and also the 
arrears and delay of Business which 
were thus brought about. But I can- 
not help pointing out that both for 
the present state of Ireland, for delay, 
and for the necessity for coercion, it is 
the Government, and the Government 
chiefly, if not entirely, who are respon- 
sible. And, no doubt, the Government 
are responsible for the condition of 
Ireland to-day. They were warned 10 
years ago, at the time of passing their 
land legislation in 1870, that, in all pro- 
bability, that legislation would produce 
a condition and state of affairs such as 
we have unhappily witnessed. But with 
regard to delay and arrears of Business, 
what is our position to-day? Why, the 
Government undertook in the most 
solemn manner during last Session— 
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and it is right that this fact should be 
pointed out—they most solemnly pledged 
themselves to call Parliament together 
in the autumn if it was found that the 
existing laws were not sufficient to 
maintain order in Ireland. It is ac- 
knowledged by the Government that the 
law was not sufficient. If the law had 
been sufficient the Government would 
have maintained order. The question 
was put to them this Session why they 
did not fulfil the pledge they had given ; 
and the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant said—‘‘I will make no fur- 
ther allusion to that question, because 
I have already answered it.” I deny 
that the question has ever been answered 
by the right hon. Gentleman, or that he 
has ever justified himself for breaking 
the pledge he gave. The right hon. 
Gentleman forfeited his pledge, and the 
result has been three months’ waste, 
and that measures of the utmost strin- 
gency became necessary for Ireland. 
With reference to some other Business 
of the Session, my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition referred to the 
Budget, and I hope it will not be out of 
place if I refer to that subject. I heard 
with some surprise and regret the ob- 
servations which fell from the Prime 
Minister with regard to the effect of the 
repeal of the Malt Tax. The right hon. 
Gentleman seems to me to speak with 
two voices on this subject. Last year 
the repeal of the tax was announced as 
an immense boon for the benefit of the 
farmers; and now the right hon. Gen- 
tleman says it was introduced as a mea- 
sure for the liberation of trade. I must 
say that I was astonished when I heard 
the right hon. Gentleman, apparently 
in terms of exultation, tell the House 
how the repeal had already reduced the 
price of barley by 10s. a-quarter, and 
had caused the use of rice and maize, 
both of which facts must inflict great 
damage on the farmers. We on this 
side of the House may have been wrong 
in our views on the question of the Malt 
Tax; butI do think the right hon. Gen- . 
tleman ought to have refrained from 
using terms of exultation, when he knew 
that a Bill introduced solely for the in- 
terest of the farmers had turned out to 
be most injurious to their interests. I 
need hardly remind the House of the 
recent votes given by the Government 
and those who sit on their side of the 
House on two other subjects. Ido not 
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their votes, either on the question of 
the outbreak of the foot-and-mouth 
disease, or their more recent vote on 
the question of the highways. They 
were accompanied into the Lobby by 
those who by the name of their organ- 
ization might be supposed to represent 
the farmers. I allude to the mem- 
bers of the Farmers’ Alliance. Their 
action confirms a suspicion I have long 
entertained that the Farmers’ Alliance 
is a political and partizan clique, and 
that it was not formed by the farmers, 
but by the hon. Member for Bedford- 
shire (Mr. James Howard); and when 
the world at large becomes acquainted 
with the fact, it will not be surprised 
at the fact that the votes of the hon. 
Members to whom I allude are directly 
against the agricultural interest. There 
are some other matters for our re- 
flection of a less agreeable character 
than those which I have mentioned. I 
will not allude to the latest performance 
of the Government—the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Bill; but I do trust that never 
again will an English Parliament sepa- 
rate for an Easter or any other Recess 
under the sense of shame and humilia- 
tion with which we shall separate to- 
night, when we come to consider the 
depth of degradation to which we have 
been brought by the conduct of the 
Government in relation to South Africa 
at the bidding of that party of peace at 
any price, whose false and utterly un- 
English views have been the cause of 
more wars and more misfortunes to this 
country than I believe any Member of 
this House will care to think of or re- 
member. I do not hesitate to say, in 
his presence and hearing, that there is 
no man in this country so responsible 
for the war in the Transvaal as the pre- 
sent Prime Minister. I say deliberately 
that by his reckless and inflammatory 
speeches during the General Election— 
and, for aught I know, for the purposes 
of the Election—he directly incited, and 
was largely instrumental in bringing 
‘ about, the rising in South Africa, which 
has been so fatal to the character, pres- 
tige, and reputation of this country. 
Having succeeded in his attempt to 
grasp at power, the right hon. Gentle- 
man next commenced a war which it is 
now as clear as day was an unnecessary 
and wholly unjustifiable war, which 
has been concluded by a dishonourable 
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peace. I remember that at the close of 
the General Election, when he had won 
a fight the sole object of which was the 
political destruction of his great opponent 
—whose iliness is cause of grief in all 
circles—the right hon. Gentleman said— 
‘‘ We are now going to open a new and 
happier chapter in the history of our 
country.’’ I commend that sentence to 
the careful attention of hon. Members 
on both sides of the House and of the 
country during the Recess. For my 
part, I have not yet discovered in what 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions that 
‘new and happier chapter ”’ has begun. 
Whether it is on the Continent of 
Europe, where we have already been 
once led by the Prime Minister to the 
very verge of war, and where, at this 
moment, the great issues of peace or 
war are still trembling in the balance; 
whether it is in India, where many who 
are more competent to express an opinion 
believe the policy of the Government has 
dealt a fatal blow, not only at the pres- 
tige, but at the safety, of our Empire 
there; whether it is in South Africa; 
whether it is in Ireland, where we are 
even now witnessing the scenes to which 
the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) has called our atten- 
tion; or, coming nearer home, whether 
it is in this House, where, under his 
guidance we have witnessed scenes ab- 
solutely unparalleled in this Assembly ; 
whether it is in any of these places I 
cannot tell; but this I do know—that if 
the last 12 months’ experience under 
the auspices of the right hon. Gentleman 
constitutes ‘‘a new and happier chapter ” 
in the history of England, then I pray 
God that, so long as the name of Kng- 
land is maintained among the nations of 
the world, we shall never again enter 
upon the opening of another new and 
happy chapter in our history. Unless 
I utterly mistake the feelings of the 
people of this country, they will, when 
they contrast the policy of the present 
Prime Minister with that of his Prede- 
cessors—whose courage, patience, and 
patriotic generosity when in Opposition, 
cannot be forgotten—they will be smitten 
with a feeling of deep remorse, and will 
hasten to repairthe error which they com- 
mitted in a moment of unequalled poli- 
tical excitement, by pronouncing on the 
Ministry of the day a just and righteous 
condemnation, and describing them as 
the worst and most incapable Adminis- 
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tration that ever encumbered the Trea- 
sury Bench or mismanaged the whole 
Business and dishonoured the name of 
the Empire of the Queen. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am a great 
deal too much accustomed to the orations 
of the hon. Member to feel the smallest 
surprise, disappointment, or displeasure 
at that which he has just delivered. It 
has been an oration entirely in character, 
and I cannot wish him to depart from 
himself. It would be an abuse of the 
time and patience of the House if I were 
to follow him through all the details of 
the speech which has drawn forth such 
marked approbation and audible ap- 
plause from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton). I will 
leave the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire under theinfluence of thatshame and 
humiliation which, in common with the 
hon.and learned Member for Bridport, he 
has been endeavouring to heap upon us. 
I have some consolation in thinking 
that these are not the sentiments shared 
by the majority of the Members of this 
House. I yielded to the desire of the 
hon. Member who addressed the House 
at this juncture because I expected to 
hear from him some original observa- 
tions of a practical kind as to the pro- 
posal I had to make for the date of the 
second reading of this Bill. I am sorry 
to say that on that subject, on which 
my expectations had been highly raised 
when I knew the hon. Member was 
about to speak, he has added nothing 
whatever to the materials for forming a 
judgment upon the question, and he has 
not shown the slightest shred or tittle of 
a reason why I should depart from the 
decision at which we, as a Government, 
have arrived. The hon. Member for 
Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham) says that I 
was not justified in appealing to the 
judgment of the Irish Members ; “for,” 
says he, ‘‘ there are Irish Members and 
Irish Members.”” Iam not quite sure 
of that; but what I admit is that there 
are Irish Members and an Irish Mem- 
ber. An Irish Member has made an 
appeal that I believe to be in complete 
contravention of the sentiments of nine- 
tenths of those other Members who come 
from Ireland, and who know that on all 
grounds, and not the least of all on the 
ground which has reference to current 
proceedings for ejectments, it is of the 
utmost consequence that we should lose 
no time that we can properly spare in 
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proceeding to the consideration of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill, and says that 
if we do that he shall be obliged—I can 
hardly command any muscle of my body 
in repeating his words—that he will 
have to leave his home on the Saturday 
preceding the Monday on which Parlia- 
ment will re-assemble. When I con- 
sider what is involved in that statement 
—the anxiety, the premature action 
which it will bring about—and when I 
recollect that on the other side I have 
nothing to allege but the interests of 
the Empire and the state of Public Busi- 
ness, IT am overwhelmed; but I am 
bound to say that those considerations 
which I have last named ought to in- 
duce us from their real weight to expect 
of the hon. Gentleman that he shall rise 
to the height of this great occasion and 
leave his home on the Saturday evening. 
Then, with regard to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, I may say that the right 
hon. Baronet has introduced an innova- 
tion—innovations are generally in favour 
on the Opposition side of the House—on 
the present occasion by making the 
humble occasion of a Motion for the 
adjournment of the House the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing, in the first place, 
a glowing eulogy upon the proceedings 
of the Conservative Party. I do not in 
the least begrudge him the satisfaction 
of pronouncing that eulogy, and his 
hearers on that side of the House the 
pardonable pleasure of hearing it. In- 
deed, I am almost tempted to follow his 
example, and to pronounce a corre- 
sponding eulogy, which I could with 
a perfect good conscience, and with 
equal warmth of tone, on the proceed- 
ings during the last three months of the 
majority of this House. I will, how- 
ever, exercise self-denial in the matter, 
and will pass on, refusing to myself the 
pleasure of speaking such a panegyric, 
and of giving those who hear me any 
satisfaction that they would have derived 
from hearing it. But I must say that 
when I pass on to the other portion of 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet, I 
again find something of a novel character 
in his choosing the humble occasion of a 
Motion for the adjournment of the House 
for making a general attack on, and 
a denunciation of, the conduct of the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and for asserting that it had inflicted 
grave mischief on the country. He says 
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that he is astonished at the abandon- 
ment of the charges which, before the 
late General Election, were so loudly 
pronounced, and which were aimed at 
those who constituted the late Adminis- 
tration. Sir, I have no desire to intrude 
into the sanctuary of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s mind, nor to examine into 
what, in his opinion, are those charges, 
or what, in his opinion, constitutes their 
abandonment. For my own part, I think 
it no part of my duty to go back to a re- 
petition of those charges, though it would 
be a great satisfaction to me if I could 
find and feel—which I have not yet 
found and felt—that there were any of 
those charges which I could abandon. 
TI am obliged to say so much. It would 
be invidious to go further. Then my 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies is blamed for 
the answer he gave to a Question that 
was put to him. I must say that I am 
always sorry when personal matters of 
this kind are introduced into a debate; 
but I must say I vindicate that tone. I 
think it was thoroughly justified by the 
occasion which called it forth, and that 
the opinion which I now express was in 
the most unequivocal manner at the 
moment the tone was assumed declared 
to be the opinion of a large portion of 
this House; so that I do not think my 
right hon. Friend need too severely 
wince under the chastisement he has 
received. For my part, whether it be 
upon the Malt Tax, upon the Budget, 
on South Africa, or on Afghanistan— 
upon which I must say that I thought 
that the appetite even of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire would have 
been tolerably well satiated by what he 
and his Friends got the other night in 
the speech of my noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for India, not less than 
even in the remarkable division which 
followed it—with respect to all these 
things, on the proper occasion when 
they come forward in the regular course, 
we shall be able to meet, and I think to 
confute, charges such as those of the 
hon. Member; but I decline to confute 
them, to deal with them, or to acknow- 
ledge them at all upon this Motion for 
the adjournment of the House to the 
25th of April. 

Eart PERCY said, he was surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman, in his 
position of Leader of that House, had 
thought it consistent with his duty to 
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make a personal attack upon the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), and also upon the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leitrim (Mr. Tottenham), who 
had said nothing but what he was en- 
titled to say. In his (Karl Percy’s) opi- 
nion, the latter attack was most unjusti- 
fiable and was most uncourteous. The 
hon. Member for Leitrim had merely 
stated that the arrangement proposed to 
be made by the right hon. Gentleman 
was personally inconvenient to himself, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had there- 
upon held the hon. Member up to ridi- 
cule as preferring his own personal 
convenience to the interests of the people 
of Ireland. That was the first time he 
(Earl Percy) had heard the Leader of 
the House hold a Member up to ridicule, 
not only for the amusement of the House, 
but in a manner which was scarcely 
courteous. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the attitude which had 
been taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in making these personal attacks 
upon hon. Members was supported by 
the majority of hon. Members opposite. 
In that case, all he (Earl Percy) could 
say was, the more the pity for hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and the more the pity for 
the House of Commons. There were 
those who were of opinion that the tone 
of the House of Commons during the 
present Session was in strong contrast 
with that of former Houses of Commons. 
He should have thought that the Prime 
Minister, who, he believed, had a sincere 
desire to uphold the dignity of that 
House, would, with his long experience, 
have asserted his privilege as Leader of 
Her Majesty’s Government, by mode- 
rating the zeal of his Followers, and by 
inducing them to show to hon. Members 
on the Opposition Benches the fair play 
and courtesy which one gentleman 
usually showed to another. 

Sr JOHN LUBBOCK appealed to 
hon. Members opposite to allow the dis- 
cussion to close, in order that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade might make his state- 
ment with regard to the Bankruptcy 
Bill—an important measure, with refer- 
ence to which the whole mercantile 
community was extremely anxious. It 
was very desirable that the Bill should 
be published before the Recess. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had heard 
with great pleasure the announcement 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
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Secretary for Ireland that more care 
would be exercised in the regulation of 
the proceedings of the Constabulary 
shooting parties in Ireland. He under- 
stood from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
remarks that, for the future, the Govern- 
mental proceedings for carrying out an 
unjust and a condemned law would be 
conducted on such a scale as to render 
the resistance of the unarmed people to 
the forces of the Crown still more hope- 
less than at present. The right hon. 
Gentleman justified the action of the 
Government by saying it was the abso- 
lute duty of the Executive, in all cases, 
to carry out any law, however bad, 
which might be in the Statute Book. 
There were, however, many laws in the 
Statute Book which were not carried 
out. While admitting the difficulty of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s position, he 
ventured to think that, at any rate, when 
the shooting party was called into requi- 
sition, it should be a recognized thing 
that they should be accompanied by a 
magistrate, upon whom might fall the 
duty and glory of ordering the shooting 
down of the most miserable sections of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. It 
was quite clear that the people of Ire- 
land, knowing the Government were 
bound to redress their grievances, felt 
all the more keenly the hardship of being 
now deprived of the rights of property 
which in a few weeks were to be consi- 
dered their own. So surely as the Con- 
stabulary went forth to hunt the people 
out of their homes, so surely would the 
most disastrous occurrences be the result. 
They had seen several instances of that 
lately, and he trusted the Government 
might not consider it derogatory to their 
authority, or in contravention of any 
existing laws, to provide that on every 
occasion a collision might be expected 
a magistrate should be present to go 
through the formality of reading the 
Riot Act, if necessary. He must take 
that opportunity of protesting against 
the action of Her Majesty’s Government 
in Afghanistan, which amounted to little 
more than a mere Party manoouvre. If 
Her Majesty’s Government wished to 

show that they really desired to consult 
the feelings of the Afghan people, let 
them withdraw support from the usurper 

Abdurrahman. He could not, however, 

think they did, because they were sup- 
plying arms and ammunition to a foreign 
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down the loyal adherents of the rightful 
Ruler of the country. It was very pro- 
bable that his opinions might not square 
withthe opinions of the large majority of 
hon. Members in condemning the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Af- 
ghanistan; but he had before in that 
House had to stand alone, as much 
against the Liberal Party as against the 
Tory Party, in condemning the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal; and while he was 
still unshaken in his conviction as to the 
policy of that annexation, he could not 
admit that the manner in which the 
Liberal Party had acted lately was cre- 
ditable. In fact, it was equally discre- 
ditable to the Liberal Party, and inju- 
rious and disgraceful to the country at 
large. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM desired to say a 
word of personal explanation in refer- 
ence to the attack which had been made 
upon him by the Prime Minister. He 
should not have thought of interposing 
such a trivial argument as personal in- 
convenience in the way of a great mea- 
sure of the Government, had not that 
line of argument been started by the 
Prime Minister himself, who distinctly 
stated that the convenience of Irish 
Members sitting below the Gangway 
would be an element in the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government in 
fixing the day for the second reading 
of the Irish Land Bill, and he thought 
the convenience of those Members sit- 
ting above the Gangway was entitled to 
as full consideration as those below it. 

Mr. HEALY hoped, if the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland went over to Ireland 
during the Recess, he would insist on 
more care being taken in the arrests 
that were made. In every case of arrest, 
where the person arrested was a farmer, 
he had the sympathy of the whole popu- 
lation, who sent their horses and gave 
all the help in their power; and if the 
person arrested happened to be a shop- 
keeper, he had equal sympathy from 
the townspeople; yet the right hon, 
Gentleman said these persons were 
the terror of the population of their 
districts. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought the Prime 
Minister was quite justified in the tone 
which he adopted in regard to some of 
the Tory Members. The Tory Party, 
during the present Session, had suc- 
ceeded to a wonderful extent in dragging 
the so-called Liberal Party through the 
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mire. They had succeeded in getting 
them to abolish trial by jury in Ireland, 
at the very time that the Prime Minister 
was giving credit to the Emperor of 
Russia for introducing trial by jury into 
Russia. Thus, while Russia was going 
forward, and being praised for it by the 
Liberal Party in England, that Party 
was going in the very opposite direction 
as regarded Ireland. Then, the s0- 
called Liberal Party had succeeded in 
abolishing the rights of persons charged 
with offences in Ireland; and the so- 
called Liberal Government had succeeded 
in closing the mouths of Irish Members 
in that House, when they condemned 
the dishonest grounds upon which coer- 
cion was asked for by that so-called 
Liberal Government, and when, only last 
night, the Prime Minister acknowledged 
that Ireland was in a thoroughly peace- 
able state, and that coercion was un- 
ealled for. He (Mr. Biggar) would lose 
no opportunity for showing to the people 
of Ireland the hypocrisy of this self- 
willed Government, carried out as it 
was by a tyrannical and mechanical 
majority. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would not 
have risen but for the fact that he had 
been twice honoured by the Premier’s 
notice. If the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to shorten debates, the best way 
to do so was to treat hon. Gentlemen on 
that (the Opposition) side with ordinary 
civility and courtesy. If he wished to 
lengthen debates, the best way of doing 
it was by making rude and personal 
attacks. He (Mr. Warton) rose to enter 
a protest, not so much against the per- 
sonal rudeness of the Premier—he could 
not help being rude, as he was great in 
everything but temper—but against the 
nauseating way in which the right hon. 
Gentleman talked boastfully about his 
majority, and would take the liberty of 
warning him that, es had been the case 
before, that majority might disappear. 
He had referred to the division on the 
Afghan question, on which the Govern- 
ment had a majority once, and once 
only. On many occasions the Govern- 
ment had only had one-half or one-third 
of their nominal majority. Moreover, it 
was well to have a giant’s strength, but 
tyrannous to use it as a giant. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House, at its rising, 
do adjourn until Monday 25th April. 


Mr. Biggar 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
ooo 
BANKRUPTCY BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [7th April], ‘“‘ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law of Bankruptey.”—( Ir, 
Hibbert.) 


Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that in 
asking the House to assent to the intro- 
duction of a Bill to amend the Law of 
Bankruptcy, he must confess that the 
history of past attempts to deal with 
that subject was such as to discourage 
anything like exaggerated or over- 
sanguine expectations. It was a his- 
tory of continual, and he might say 
periodical changes, involving very con- 
siderable vacillations on the part of Par- 
liament, following the current of public 
opinion in this country, each in turn the 
subject of great expectations, and each in 
turn also doomed, after a few years’ ex- 
perience, to disappointment and failure. 
He supposed he might say that, of all 
that legislative work, the Act of 1869 
had been the most unsatisfactory and 
the most unfortunate. It was the ob- 
ject of the almost unanimous condemna- 
tion of all classes. At the present time, 
Committees of the House of Commons; 
Chambers of Commerce, representing 
the commercial interests of the country; 
the Judges, who had to administer the 
law ; the officials, who had to supervise 
its execution; bankers; lawyers; ac- 
countants ; all the representatives of the 
commercial classes, joined in swelling 
the universal chorus of dissatisfaction 
and disapprobation. In those circum- 
stances it was not surprising that 
since 1869 there had been no fewer 
than 13 proposals before the House for 
amending that Act. Six of those pro- 
posals had been Government Bills; 
but, owing to circumstances into which 
he need not enter, none of them had 
gone beyond the preliminary stages. He 
did not think, however, that the delay 
which had occurred had been altogether 
without some compensating advantage. 
In coming to his task he found that the 
road had, in a large degree, been cleared 
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for him. He would avail himself, withe 
out hesitation, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, of the labours of his Predecessors ; 
and it would be seen by the provisions 
of the Bill which he was about to ex- 
plain that he had largely taken ad- 
vantage both of the suggestions which 
he had gathered from the Bills of the 
late Government, and also from those 
introduced from time to time by private 
Members. He had thought it desirable 
to make himself acquainted with the 
opinions, sometimes inconsistent, of the 
different organizations dealing with the 
subject, and of persons who, from their 
representative character or from special 
study, were entitled to be considered as 
authorities ; and he had, as far as he pos- 
sibly could, to satisfy the desires which 
their experience had led them to express. 
He had accordingly had the advantage 
of communicating with numerous per- 
sons who were greatly interested in the 
subject, and he desired at once to ac- 
knowledge the services which many of 
them had rendered him. He had espe- 
cially to thank his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bristol (Mr. 8. Morley), who 
had put into his hands a Bill which he 
had drafted and had intended to intro- 
duce, and which contained many useful 
suggestions. He had likewise had the 
opportunity of consulting with the ex- 
perienced County Court Judge of Bir- 
mingham, where, perhaps, more bank- 
ruptcy cases came up for decision than at 
any other local Court in the Kingdom ; 
and he was, moreover, indebted to the 
experience and advice of the President 
of the Incorporated Law Society; to Mr. 
John Smith, who was a high authority on 
that particular subject ; to the President 
of the Institute of Accountants; whilst 
he had likewise to acknowledge sugges- 
tions received from an influential deputa- 
tion which waited upon him from the 
Institute of Bankers. On one point 
there was a conourrence of opinion 
among the authorities on this subject— 
all agreed in condemning the Act of 
1869. That Act had only been in opera- 
tion two or three years when discontent 
began to manifest itself with its working. 
In consequence of that, the late Lord 
Chancellor (Earl Cairns) appointed a 
Committee, experienced in the subject, 
to consider the matter, who, in 1875, 
made a Report, in which they said— 
‘*We find a general concurrence of opinion 
that the Act of 1869 has not, in its working, 
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satisfied the expectations of the public, inasmuch 
as it affords great facilities for a debtor to re- 
lieve himself of his liabilities, while there is 
great extravagance in administering and long 
delay in winding-up estates.” 

No legislation followed; but the objec- 
tions continued to grow; and, in 1879, a 
Memorial from bankers and merchants 
of the City of London, one of the most 
influential ever presented to any Govern- 
ment, was presented to the late Prime 
Minister. In that Memorial it was said 
that the defects of the Bankruptcy Law 
might be stated as follows :— 


‘“‘ First, it affords new and vicious facilities to 
insolvent persons to escape from the reasonabl 
control and supervision of their creditors by pri 
vate arrangements wholly beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of any public Court or Judge. And by 
reason of these facilities it is the fact that every 
year there is an increasing number of cases in 
which the grievous and dangerous scandal is ex- 
hibited of men failing for vast liabilities, and find- 
ing iteasy, in consequence of the defects of the pre- 
sent law, to get their speedy discharge by the pay- 
ment of no dividend, ora dividend of some small 
fraction of a pound, or even shilling, and with- 
out being subjected to any efficient investiga- 
tion of their affairs, or of the conduct and pro- 
ceedings which have led to their insolvency- 
Second, that the present law is rendered practi. 
cally nugatory by leaving to those who have 
already incurred losses the investigation of the 
bankrupt’s affairs, and has laid upon them the 
obligation of exposing the misconduct cf bank- 
rupts, which, in the plain interests of public 
morality and commercial policy, should be dealt 
with, not as a private matter, but by a public 
Court and Judge. Experience has amply proved 
that reliance on creditors to perform these 
onerous and costly functions is entirely futile. 
The Bankruptcy Act of 1861 did contain, in 
Clause 159, provisions for the interference and 
action of the Court in all cases of misconduct on 
the part of the bankrupt, with a view to his 
exposure and punishment; but, in consequence 
of the failure of legislation to provide an effi- 
cient Court and Judge, these most salutary pro- 
visions were never enforced.”’ 

These statements were the strongest 
possible condemnation of the operation 
of the Act, and they were fully justified 
by the Reports which had been pub- 
lished from time to time by the Con- 
troller General in Bankruptcy, to whom 
he thought the thanks of the commer- 
cial classes were justly due, inasmuch 
as he was, if not the first, at all events 
the most prominent person to call atten- 
tion, not merely to scandals under the 
Act, but also to the direction in which 
remedies might be found. From these 
Reports it appeared that the total bank- 
ruptcies and arrangements under insol- 
vency proceedings had increased from 
5,002 in 1870, to 13,132 in 1879, The 
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liabilities, during the same period, 
had increased from £17,456,429 to 
£29,678,193. The estimated assets 
had increased from £5,381,588 to 
£10,193,617, from which it resulted 
that the loss during the same period 
had increased from £12,074,896 to 
£19,484,576. When he said the loss, 
he called the attention of the House to 
the fact that the deficiency was be- 
tween the estimated assets and liabilities; 
and inasmuch as the realized assets 
never came up to anything more than a 
proportion of the estimated assets, it 
was probably not too much to say that 
the loss at the present time under bank- 
ruptey insolvencies was not less than 
£25,000,000 a-year, and that did not in- 
clude the losses caused by the failure 
of Companies, which were administered 
under a different system. He under- 
stood that there was some reduction in 
the figures for the present year; but he 
quoted only the published figures coming 
down to 1879. He found from these 
same Reports that the bankruptcies 
proper had diminished from 1,351 to 
1,156, while during the same time the 
liquidations and compositions outside 
bankruptcy, and which did not come 
under the control of any judicial autho- 
rity whatever, had increased from 3,651 
to 11,976. A few figures would show 
what was the character of these arrange- 
ments, and why it was that they were 
so frequently resorted to. He would take 
the case of compositions, because they had 
no information on which reliance could 
be placed as to liquidations. The com- 
positions between 2s. 6d. and 5s. in the 
pound, in the period he had named, had 
remained nearly the samein proportion to 
the total number of compositions; in fact, 
they had fallen from 30 per cent to 28 
per cent of the whole. But the compo- 
sitions under 2s. 6d. in the pound had 
increased from 17} per cent to 50 per 
cent of the whole; while the composi- 
tions above 5s. had decreased in al- 
most equal proportion—namely, from 
524 per cent to 22 per cent of the 
whole. So it might be asserted that the 
compositions and liquidations under the 
Insolvency Acts had rapidly increased 
in number, and, at the same time, had 
rapidly deteriorated in quality; and the 
reason was not far to seek. Of the 
1,156 bankruptcies 149 were annulled 
for some reason or other, and that left 
1,007 bankruptcies that had been dealt 
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with in open Court. Therefore, only 7 
per cent of the whole of the cases of 
insolvency were subject, under the pre- 
sent system, to public control, while 93 
per cent were left without supervision, 
and naturally presented the widest pos- 
sible field for every kind of fraud and 
abuse. It was, of course, this absence of 
proper control which tempted and in- 
duced debtors who feared it, and pro- 
fessional agents whose gains would be 
diminished by it, to resort to liquidations 
and compositions in preference to bank- 
ruptcy. The question arose, under what 
provisions of the existing law this state 
of things had been permitted to exist? 
Under Section 125 of the Act, it was 
possible for a debtor who found himself 
unable, or who might be unwilling to 
pay his debts, to have a meeting of 
creditors summoned on his behalf, at a 
time and place convenient to himself, 
and certainly, in very many cases, incon- 
venient to the majority of the creditors. 
At that meeting, the creditors present, 
either by themselves or by proxies, 
creditors, in some cases, in friendly 
collusion with the bankrupt, in other 
cases fictitious, in not a few cases frau- 
dulent, might, by the requisite majority 
in number and three-fourths in value, 
elect a trustee, agree to a liquidation, 
dispense with the security which the Act 
required the trustee to give, get rid of 
all investigation of the previous conduct 
and affairs of the bankrupt, and dis- 
charge the debtor, even although he 
might be guilty of fraud or scandalous 
negligence, and even although the assets 
showed no dividend whatever; and this 
arrangement they were competent to 
impose upon a dissenting minority of 
bond fide creditors. Under this system 
there was absolutely no public inquiry 
whatever, no examination on oath, and 
no security for the protection of the 
public interests which were involved in 
every insolvency. The position of a 
trustee elected under these circumstances 
was an exceedingly enviable one, pro- 
vided he was not troubled with any moral 
scruples whatever. He was practically 
uncontrolled as to his disposition of 
the estate and its administration. He 
could, and very often did, appoint 
his own committee of inspection, from 
whom he was bound to take his in- 
structions. The accounts of the trustee 
had been in more than one instance 
audited by persons who could not write 
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their own names. The trustee could 
make any arrangement forthe discharge 
of the debtor ; he could dispose of the 
funds, he could vote his own remunera- 
tion, he could tax his solicitor’s bill or 
not, as he thought proper; he could 
audit the bills of the other profes- 
sional persons he employed or not, 
as he preferred; he could audit his 
own accounts, and finally grant himself 
a release, and retire to the bosom of 
his family, satisfied that he had com- 
plied with all the legal requirements 
of the statute. He might, if he liked, 
declare a dividend, or he might delay 
doing so. He might keep the creditors’ 
money in his own hands, and useit for his 
own purposes; he might appropriate undi- 
vided balances and unclaimed dividends ; 
he might assist in the creation of fictitious 
claims, certain that in such circumstances 
dividends could not be claimed ; and in 
50 different ways he might rob the cre- 
ditors to his own personal advantage. A 
trustee, fitly named H. J. Sharpe, was 
tried at the Central Criminal Court on 
the 3rd of February ; and the report of 
the case was so suggestive that he would 
read a part of it to the House. The 
facts of the case were stated by counsel 
for the prosecution as follows :— 


“‘ Prisoner had formerly been clerk in a soli- 
citor’s office, and was well acquainted with the 
details of the Bankruptcy Law, especially in 
matters of liquidation. He appeared to have 
been in the habit of searching The London 
Gazette for notices of liquidations, and then 
communicating with solicitors engaged in such 
cases, representing himself as being interested 
in the proceedings. By that means he obtained 
a list of the creditors in several instances. Hav- 
ing noted the names of some of the largest cre- 
ditors, he informed them that he was a member 
of a firm of accountants, that he had obtained 
the proxies of a number of the principal credi- 
tors, aud was in a position to secure a dividend 
of 10s. if the parties to whom he applied would 
entrust him with their proxy, and allow him to 
act on their behalf. The prisoner, by those 
means, armed with the proxies in question, had 
no difficulty in getting himself appointed trustee 
by the creditors, and acting for them in recover- 
ing the debts of the liquidating debtor. Having 
succeeded in collecting the debts, he appeared 
to have kept every farthing of the money, and, 
by way of delaying the creditors, he caused ad- 
vertisements to be inserted in the country news- 
papers to the effect that a first and final dividend 
of 2s. 6d. in the pound on the petitioner’s estate 
would be payable by a firm of accountants at 
Peterborough. It was ascertained that no such 
firm was in existence, and the creditors were 
unable to get their dividend. The learned 
counsel stated that the prisoner had been en- 
gaged in this system of fraud for several years, 
and that creditors were perfectly helvless to 
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protect themselves. In his opinion, some amend- 
ment in the Bankruptcy Law was required to 
provide against such proceedings.” 

He agreed with the statement of the 
learned counsel for the prosecution; and 
although Mr. Sharpe appeared to be in 
the position of the pitcher that went too 
often to the well, and though he was 
finally convicted and sentenced to 12 
months’ imprisonment, yet, if he came 
out of prison and found the law the 
same, he would be able to secure the 
same pecuniary benefits to himself with- 
out incurring the danger which by a 
slight imprudence he incurred on the 
last occasion. That the law, the opera- 
tion of which was illustrated by this 
case, might be declared, and truly so, 
to be a direct incentive to fraud was 
apparent from the number of estates 
that were now wound up with no assets 
at all, and in which the expenses of 
liquidation swallowed everything up. 
Such a state of things fully justified the 
conclusion the Controller General ar- 
rived at in the Report, in which he 
said— 

‘* Having regard to the state of trade during 
the last 10 years, and its apparent effect on 
bankruptcy proper, on Scotch sequestrations, 
and on the better class of compositions, there 
should have been in the year 1873 about 2,700 
arrangements and compositions, instead of 6,574; 
and about 5,000 instead of nearly 12,000 in the 
year 1879. Iam unable to suggest any reason- 
able causes for the excessive numbers attained, 
except the tendency of easy liquidation to en- 
courage at all times the growth of a too-rapidly 
growing opinion that it is unnecessary, or even 
foolish, to pay debts in full, and, in times of 
commercial prosperity, a large amount of hazard- 
ous speculation and consequent insolvency ; 
whatever the cause, the financial result may be 
represented as a continually increasing tax on 
English commerce, averaging during the last 
five years about £20,000,000 per annum from 
losses by bad debts, exclusively in the class of 
insolvencies which are at present dealt with 
under the English Bankruptcy Act.” 

There was another clause of the Act of 
1869 which was also the source of 
much abuse ; that was the 126th section, 
which dealt with compositions. In com- 
positions, the stimulus to fraud on the 
part of professional persons was not so 
great as in liquidations; because when 
the composition was accepted the matter 
was at an end, and there was not the 
same opportunity of making costs and 
charges. The increase in the number of 
compositions, although very large, had 
accordingly not been so large as in 
liquidations. The compositions increased 
from 1,616 in 1870, to 4,809 in 1879; 
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the increase being 3,193, or over 200 per 
cent. The liquidations increased in the 
same period from 2,035 to 7,167, an in- 
crease of 5,132, or 256 per cent. Under 
the composition system many abuses 
prevailed, because there was no public 
examination of the bankrupt, no secu- 
rity was taken against collusion or fraud, 
and there was no proper security for the 
composition that might be promised. He 
did not wonder that, in these circum- 
stances, ithad becomecustomary amongst 
a certain class of people to say that it was 
not necessary, and it was foolish, to pay 
debts. It was not surprising that a 
learned Judge should have sarcastically 
observed that no man who was pro- 
perly conscious of his duty to his family 
would ever think, under the existing law, 
of paying 20s. in the pound. This 
scandalous state of things had arisen 
entirely from the assumption underlying 
the Act of 1869 that insolvency was a 
matter which solely concerned the cre- 
ditors in each particular case, and that 
they could, and would, not only look after 
their own interests, but could, and would, 
also protect the interests of the public, 
which were sometimes quite different 
from, and inconsistent with, their own. 
He could show that that assumption was 
not justified by the facts. In the first 
place, in a great number of bankruptcies, 
the interests of creditors were too divided 
and too minute for them to take anything 
like complete and organized care of their 
own interests. They were generally too 
ready to write off their bad debts at 
once; and they were not inclined to throw 
good money after bad, especially under 
a system which gave them no practical 
assistance. The Controller General, in 
his supplemental Report to the Lord 
Chancellor for 1875, said— 

‘Again, the theory that creditors desire to 
take any active part, either in managing the 
debtor’s affairs, or in choosing a fit and proper 
person to manage them, is distinctly contradicted 
by their own evidence, almost daily recorded 
during the last 14 years in the minutes of pro- 
ceedings at meetings, which show that, gene- 
rally speaking, they will do no more than prove 
their debts and give their proxies to persons 
whom it is impossible they could have spon- 
taneously chosen. As a rule, to which there are 
comparatively few exceptions, every creditor 
considers his own pecuniary interest, and finds 
it better to write off the amount of his debt to 
loss ; to hand his proof and proxy to a solicitor, 
or accountant—who sends him forms and in- 
structions, and whom he commonly supposes to 
be connected with the Court or ‘acting in the 
matter ’—and to consider any dividends he may 
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receive as profit. The pecuniary question for a 
creditor is whether the amount he would gain 
by such reduction of expenses as he could hope 
to bring about by close supervision of proceed- 
ings during their three or four years’ average 
continuance would remunerate him for his 
trouble and loss of time. If by the action of 
creditors present expenses could be reduced one- 
sixth of their amount, the average advantage 
to each creditor would be about £1 more to a 
few, and less to the large majority in number. 
‘¢ All experience under the present and former 
Acts proves that whatever is left to the creditors 
is, as a rule, left undone, even in bankruptcy 
proper ; for example, nothing could be more im- 
portant under the present system of electing 
trustees than that they should give security, and 
Section 14 of the Act provides that the creditors, 
‘when they appoint a trustee, shall by reso- 
lution declare what security is to be given, and 
to whom, by the person so appointed before he 
enters on the office of trustee;’ but general 
Rule 106 explains that, ‘ where no security is 
specified to be given by the trustee he shall be 
deemed to be personally responsible,’ &c.; and 
in the last 2,500 bankruptcies security was re- 
quired to be given by six trustees in one County 
Court, twice by one person in another Court, and 
in only six other cases in all the rest of England 
and Wales.”’ 
A still more important consideration was 
that the interests of creditors were some- 
times inconsistent with the public in- 
terests, which it was the duty of Parlia- 
ment to protect. For instance, it was 
quite possible that the friends of a debtor 
might offer a larger composition than the 
estate would justify in order to avoid 
exposure ; and although he would admit 
that the estate of a debtor was the pro- 
perty and concern of the creditors, and 
that they would be benefited by en- 
tering into such an arrangement, yet 
he did not admit that they had the 
right to compound with felony in order 
to increase the amount they might re- 
ceive. There were a great number of 
cases in which a creditor desired the 
continuance of business relations with 
the bankrupt, and was, therefore, dis- 
posed to take a favourable view of 
his proceedings and to avoid inquiry. 
Even if they could suppose that the 
creditors were in every case willing 
to protect their own interests, and pa- 
triotic and spirited enough to protect 
the interests of the public, he would 
say still that the law as it stood gave 
them no assistance in the task they 
would undertake sufficient to enable 
them to do so successfully. A creditor 
with the best intentions might find him- 
self powerless. He might be outvoted 
at meetings by proxies in the hands of 
the debtor’s solicitor, or held by persons 
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interested in the concealment of fraud, 
or the waste of the estate. Among 
other abuses of the proxy system, it ap- 
peared to be a common custom for cer- 
tain professional trustees to seek for 
proxies, and to buy and sell them in 
order to obtain the control of estates; 
and the Controller General said that the 
practice prevailed of holding ‘‘knock- 
outs,” as they were called, or auctions of 
proxies, in which they would buy from 
each other the numbers they required to 
give them the control of certain estates. 
The result was that if a bond fide creditor 
attempted to interfere, with the object 
of securing a thorough investigation, he 
found himself outvoted and discomfited ; 
and after one or two such experiences he 
was discouraged and resolved to take no 
trouble in the future. Having described 
what were the chief objections and de- 
fects of the present system, he would 
call the attention of the House to the 
provisions of the Bill by which they 
hoped to remedy those defects. But 
before doing so he must say the Bill 
would apply to England and Wales only. 
It did not apply to Ireland, for in that 
country it was doubtful whether the 
necessity existed for reform to anything 
like the same extent. He had received 
an application from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Dublin that Ireland might be 
included in the Bill; and, in reply, he 
had suggested that the Chamber should 
wait and see its provisions. If they 
then wished that the Bill should extend 
to Ireland, the Government would be 
glad to consider, and, as far as possible, 
to comply with their wishes. The Bill 
did not apply to Scotland, because the 
Scotch had a system with which they 
appeared to be generally satisfied, and 
upon which, indeed, the Act of 1869 was 
professedly based ; but the Scotch system 
differed from the Act of 1869 in many 
important particulars, and it accordingly 
had not given rise to anything like the 
scandals which prevailed under the Eng- 
lish system. It was suggestive to con- 
sider the main distinctions between the 
English and the Scotch systems. He did 
not consider that the Scotch system was 
theoretically a perfect one, though it was 
far better than their own. He believed 
it was much more costly than it was 
generally supposed to be, on the faith 
of certain evidence given before the 
Select Committee of 1869. The idea 
that the costs of bankruptcy in Scotland 
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were less than in England was chiefly 
due to the fact that the method of 
calculating the proportion of the costs 
to the estates was different from what 
it was in England. In Scotland, they 
excluded several charges included in 
the English calcuiations, and they took 
account of the payments to secured 
creditors in reckoning the percentage 
of expenses to assets divided, which 
was not the case in England. There 
was very little difference between the 
legitimate cost of bankruptcy in Scot- 
land and in England taken on the same 
basis; what difference remained arose 
from the fact that the average of Scotch 
estates was larger than the average of 
English estates. The main differences 
were these:—In the first place, under 
the Scotch system, a debtor was allowed 
to petition in bankruptcy; but in Eng- 
land the debtor was compelled to peti- 
tion for liquidation or composition. Next, 
the first meeting of creditors under the 
Scotch system must be held not later 
than 12 days after the notice of adjudi- 
cation, and the creditors were put in 
possession and control of the estate at a 
much earlier period than was usual in 
England. At the first meeting in Scot- 
land, the creditors were at liberty either 
to entertain a deed of arrangement by 
a majority in number and four-fifths 
in value, in which case the deed had 
subsequently to receive the approval of 
the Oourt, after hearing any objection 
that might be made against it on the 
part of the creditors, or the creditors 
might entertain a composition. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, the advantages of a deed of 
arrangement under this system appeared 
so trifling that only 6 per cent of the 
Scotch bankruptcies were dealt with in 
this manner. If they entertained a com- 
position it was to be by a majority in 
number and nine-tenths in value. The 
composition had to be confirmed at a 
second meeting of the creditors, which 
was held after the public examination 
of the bankrupt in every case, and after 
a report which was presented to the 
Court and to the creditors by the trus- 
tees, as to the general character of the 
composition. The composition had to 
be approved by the Court, and the 
Court was authorized to grant or with- 
hold the discharge of the bankrupt, and 
could only grant it after hearing the ob- 
jections which creditors took to it, and 
also the report of the trustee. The 
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general effect of these provisions, as con- 
trasted with the provisions of the English 
law, was that the Scotch creditors had 
the fullest information as to the position 
of the estate, and the conduct of the 
debtor previous to the insolvency; and, 
further, the Court had full and efficient 
control over both the arrangements for 
the winding up of the insolvency and 
the discharge of the bankrupt. On con- 
sideration of the facts both of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch systems, he ventured to 
ask the assent of the House to three 
principles, which appeared to him to be 
essential to a good Bankruptcy Law. 
In the first place, he said that the assets 
of the debtor in each insolvency be- 
longed to the creditors, and they should 
therefore have the promptest and fullest 
control over those assets, subject to the 
least possible interference. In the 
second place, he said that, as it was 
clear that in many cases the creditors 
could not give sufficient personal atten- 
tion to the administration of the estate, 
and as they must, of necessity, appoint 
to represent them some person in the 
position of trustee, it had been proved 
-to be desirable and necessary that this 
trustee should be subject to official 
supervision and control as regards his 
pecuniary administration, and that his 
accounts should in every case be audited 
by authority ; and, lastly, it appeared to 
him that, in the interests of the public 
generally—in the interests of the cre- 
ditors, not of each separate bankruptcy, 
but as a class—and in the interest of 
public morality, which had suffered by 
these bankruptcy scandals, it had been 
proved to be necessary that there should 
be some independent examination into 
the conduct of the debtor and the cir- 
cumstances attending his insolvency, and 
some proper provision for the punish- 
ment of fraud and negligence, and of 
rash and unjustifiable speculation and 
extravagance. It should be _ recol- 
lected that the public had a direct in- 
terest in the great losses which were suf- 
fered under the existing system. The 
£25,000,000 a-year now lost on the 
profits of business were paid for in the 
long run by increase of prices, and thus 
the public paid for the frauds of trustees 
and bankrupts. Turning from these 
topics, he would now state the main pro- 
visions of the Bill. In the first place, 
he proposed that Sections 125 and 126 
of the Act of 1869, with regard to com- 
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position and liquidation, should be re- 
pealed, as they had been the source of 
the greatest evils. That was recom- 
mended by the Committee of the House 
of Commons which sat last year; it was 
supported by the opinion of the Incor- 
porated Law Society, by the Bankers’ 
Institute, by the Chambers of Commerce, 
and, indeed, by all who took an interest 
in the subject. The Bill proposed next 
that all proceedings should be com- 
menced by bankruptcy petition, and 
that the petition should be presented 
either by the debtor or by a creditor. 
Some objection had been taken to 
the debtor being allowed to petition ; 
but it was felt to be very desirable to 
offer some inducement to the debtor to 
come at the earliest possible moment to 
his creditors, and not to postpone his 
coming until he had littleor no assetsleft. 
That provision was also approved by the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
and was recommended by the Incorpo- 
rated Law Society and the Bankers’ In- 
stitute, and it was a provision existing 
in the Scotch Act. Then, immediately 
on adjudication, they proposed that the 
property should vest in an official re- 
ceiver, who would be an officer attached 
to each Bankruptey Court; and who 
would be appointed by, and responsible 
to, the Board of Trade Department of 
the State. It was provided that this 
official should not incur any expenses 
without express authority, and was to 
consult the creditors as to the adminis- 
tration of the estate. He had alsoa Pro- 
viso in the Bill to meet acase which was 
brought to his knowledge on behalf of 
the Association for the Protection of 
Wholesale Traders, who said it was of 
the utmost importance that the control 
of the creditors should begin at the 
earliest possible moment after the adju- 
dication, so that the free assets or good- 
will of the business should not evapo- 
rate. It was therefore provided that on 
the application of the creditors, or any 
one of their number, the Court might, 
if it saw fit, appoint a special receiver, 
who should act as the manager of the 
estate under the direction of the credi- 
tors, in cases where special knowledge 
was required to preserve the interests of 
the estate. It was next provided that 
the bankrupt should make out a full 
statement of his affairs and a list of his 
creditors within three days, but without 
throwing costs on the estate by the em- 
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ployment of professional assistance. This 
would provide against a bankrupt being 
thrown into the hands of a professional 
person before coming to Court at all. 
The Court, however, might authorize 
professional assistance, if it was shown 
to be necessary; but without the autho- 
rity of the Court the bankrupt was not 
to incur any such expense. If he did 
so, the payment of the cost incurred 
would be in the discretion of the credi- 
tors. It was further provided—and he 
believed the provision would meet with 
the approbation of the commercial 
classes—that the first meeting of credi- 
tors should be held within seven days 
after the adjudication. At that meeting 
proxies might be used, as it would be a 
great hardship to creditors living at a 
distance to be forced to attend in person. 
But the proxies must be on official forms, 
and be available only for the meeting 
specified on the form, and must not be 
given to the solicitor for the bankrupt, 
or to any of his partners; nor were they 
to be used by any person for the purpose 
of voting for the appointment of himself 
as trustee, unless it were so stated on 
the face of the proxy. At that meeting 
the creditors would have two alternatives 
—either to entertain a composition, or a 
scheme of arrangement, by resolution 
passed by amajorityin number and three- 
fourths in value. If a composition was 
taken, it must not be less than 5s. in the 
pound, and the composition or liquida- 
tion arrangement must be confirmed at a 
second meeting of creditors to be spe- 
cially called with due notice, and at this 
special meeting there would have to be 
presented a report by the official receiver 
as to any proposition that was made. 
Then the Court would have to approve 
the composition or liquidation after 
hearing objections, as in the case of the 
Scotch law ; and if the Court was of opi- 
nion that the proposal for liquidation or 
composition was not in the interest of 
the creditors generally, or if it was of 
opinion that the bankrupt had been 
guilty of fraud, or such misconduct as 
would justify the Court in withholding 
his discharge, it might accordingly with- 
hold it. If, however, the first meeting 
of creditors did not decide to entertain 
the proposal for a composition or ar- 
rangement, they must then, as a second 
alternative, appoint a trustee who must 
give security, and might be objected 
to, and, if necessary, removed by the 
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Board of Trade, on the ground of un- 
fitness or probability of collusion with 
the bankrupt; and he might also be 
subsequently removed by the oreditors 
by an ordinary resolution, or he might 
be removed by the Board of Trade for 
misconduct; but if he was rejected in 
the first instance, or dismissed after- 
wards at the instance of the Board of 
Trade, he might appeal, or any person 
interested might appeal, against that 
decision to the Court.. The remunera- 
tion of a trustee would be in accord- 
ance with a Schedule to the Act in all 
cases under £3,000. It might be in- 
creased in special cases, and in all cases 
above £3,000 it would be fixed by 
special resolution, subject to approval 
by the Board of Trade. The trustee 
would not be allowed any additional re- 
muneration'for the performance by others 
of services which he ought to perform by 
himself. In addition to this, all bills 
—solicitors’, auctioneers’, accountants’, 
brokers’, and others—were to be taxed, 
and all monies over £50 must be paid 
into the Bank of England, and the ac- 
counts of the trustee were to be audited 
half-yearly by the Controller General. 
The effect of these proposals would, he 
believed, be very beneficial. The Con- 
troller reported that in liquidation pro- 
ceedings only a small proportion of these 
bills were now taxed; and he estimated 
that, with the bills of receivers, auc- 
tioneers, and otheragents,about £100,000 
would probably be saved to the creditors 
by direct taxation alone, besides the 
probability that many charges were now 
made and paid which would never be 
attempted if taxation were the rule. He 
(Mr. Chamberlain) was also sanguine as 
to the good results that would follow from 
the payment into the Bank of England of 
monies in the hands of trustees. It was 
estimated that, at the present moment, 
there were no less than £5,000,000 in 
the hands of professional trustees, in 
many cases wrongfully, and in some 
fraudulently, withheld by trustees from 
the estates to which they belonged. It 
had been stated, and he had no doubt 
upon the matter, that if they were all 
called upon to produce the money, many 
of them would find it to their advantage 
to leave the country if the Bill became 
law. The next provision of importance to 
which he called attention was that every 
bankrupt was to be publicly examined 
in Court as to his conduct and affairs. 
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On the close of the bankruptcy, or before 
with the assent of the trustee and a ma- 
jority of the creditors, the bankrupt 
might apply for discharge, and the Court 
would have power to grant, refuse, or 
suspend such discharge, or to qualify it 
by any conditions as to after-acquired 
property—a provision which ran on all 
fours with one of the proposals contained 
in the Bill of the late Attorney General 
(Sir John Holker). The Court might 
also order a prosecution, if it thought 
fit, and commit the bankrupt for trial, 
without applying to a magistrate. These 
were clauses which, in his opinion, were 
vital to the Bill. Nothing else would 
secure the punishment of misconduct or 
provide a sufficient inducement to honest 
dealing, and to a full disclosure of his 
affairs by the debtor. The only objec- 
tion which he thought could be suggested 
was that this enforced publicity would 
press hardly upon the man whose insol- 
vency was entirely the result of misfor- 
tune. Let them consider, however, for 
a moment, what was the position of an 
insolvent. He was a man who sought 
relief from obligations which he had 
voluntarily contracted, and who asked 
the Courts to impose on a minority of 
his creditors the acceptance of terms less 
than their just and legal rights. Surely 
a person in this position was one from 
whom explanation and information 
might be most properly demanded. It 
was right that he should be compelled 
to show how he had got into a position 
which compelled him to ask for this ex- 
ceptional relief. He (Mr. Chamberlain) 
had always thought that the position of 
a bankrupt might in some respects be 
compared to that of a man who had lost 
his ship. In all such cases a public 
inquiry was held, and if the loss were 
due to misconduct or negligence the 
captain was properly punished. If it 
was shown that the calamity was the 
result of unavoidable misfortune, his 
sword was returned to him if he were 
in the Navy, or his certificate if he were 
in the Merchant Service, and he left the 
Court acquitted and absolved in the 
face of all men. It was, no doubt, de- 
sirable that the bankrupt who had been 
unfortunate, or who had suffered, with- 
out any fault of his own, from the 
fraud of others, should not carry with 
him in after life anything in the nature 
of a stigma on his character. But 
surely the honest debtor would be the 
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first to rejoice at the opportunity of 
showing in the most open manner that 
he was not to blame; the more public 
the inquiry the more complete would be 
his exoneration, and the only man who 
had cause to fear such an inquiry was 
the man whom it would show to have 
been guilty of misconduct, in which case 
a stigma would properly attach to him. 
Under existing arrangements, where 
there was no sufficient investigation, 
there would always be a suspicion of 
improper conduct ; and he (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) believed that the provisions of 
the Bill would be hailed with satisfac- 
tion by all who were in a position to 
prove their innocence as making a dis- 
tinction between them and the fraudulent 
or speculative trader. But, as a further 
provision, and as a premium on good 
conduct, it was provided that the Court 
might also, if it was proved that the 
debts of the bankrupt were fully paid, or 
when the Court was satisfied that the 
bankruptcy had been caused by misfor- 
tune and not by misconduct, annul the 
adjudication, and thereby rehabilitate 
the bankrupt, and relieve him from 
the stigma and effects of bankruptcy as 
regarded civil disabilities. In cases 
where this was not done, bankruptcy 
would involve civil disabilities. In the 
case of a Peer, he would be disqualified 
from sitting in the House of Lords 
until his bankruptcy was ended. In 
the case of a Member of the House of 
Commons, a mayor, an alderman, a 
member of a local corporation or school 
board, a town clerk, or clerk of the 
peace, or any other person holding an 
official or municipal office, he would at 
once have to vacate his office, and he 
would not be re-eligible for the term of 
seven yearsafterwards. Magistrates were 
dealt with by the Crown. He must now 
draw the special attention of the House 
to the duties and position of the official 
receivers created by the Bill, whose 
functions were somewhat novel and most 
important. They were to be officers of 
the Court, but would be appointed by, 
and subject to, the authority of the Board 
of Trade. Where possible, the existing 
Registrars might be utilized for this 
office ; and their duties would be, firstly, 
to protect the interests of the public by 
inquiring into and exposing and pro- 
viding for the punishment of fraud, reck- 
lessness, and extravagance ; secondly, to 
protect the interests of the creditors at 
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an early stage by obtaining and giving 
information which experience showed 
that the creditors were often unable to 
obtain for themselves; and, lastly, to 
act as interim receivers until a trustee 
was appointed. As the Bill provided 
for the first meeting to be held in seven 
days, it would be obvious that the 
shortest possible time would elapse be- 
fore the creditors had full control through 
their own trustee of the property and 
estate. Where, however, the creditors 
did not desire to appoint a trustee of 
their own, they might elect the receiver 
to continue the winding-up and to act as 
trustee. These were the ordinary duties 
of the official receiver in all those cases 
in which it might be hoped that the 
assets would be sufficient to induce the 
creditors to take some interest in the 
matter, and to be willing to look after 
their own affairs. In such circumstances, 
the official receiver might be compared 
to the Queen’s Proctor in divorce cases, 
intervening only when necessary to pro- 
tect public interests. But the statistics 
of insolvency showed that there was a 
large number of estates with no assets, 
or with assets so small as not to induce 
the least trouble on the part of any cre- 
ditor. It was here that the greatest 
scandals arose, for those estates fell an 
easy prey to the professional wreckers, 
who took everything in costs and ex- 
penses. It seemed desirable to deal 
with them separately ; and accordingly 
it was proposed that in the case of small 
estates, under £300, where the interests 
of individual creditors were necessarily 
exceedingly small, the receivers should 
act as trustees, and wind up the estates 
as quickly as possible, unless the credi- 
tors, by resolution, decided to elect a 
trustee of their own. The position, then, 
was this—that in the case of ordinary 
estates the creditors were to elect their 
own trustee, unless they specially desired 
to have the receiver; while in small 
estates the receiver was to act as a mat- 
ter of course, unless the creditors spe- 
cially desired to appoint someone else. 
The recommendations of the Committee 
of the House of Commons and of the 
trading community in favour of the allo- 
cation of a special commercial Judge to 
bankruptcy business would be provided 
for by the Bill. The London Court was 
to be merged in the High Court of Jus- 
tice, and the Registrars would act as chief 
clerks. The appeal in London cases 
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would be from the Bankruptcy Judge to 
the Court of Appeal, and in country cases 
from the County Courts to the Court of 
Appeal, with the Judge in Bankruptcy 
sitting as one of its members, so that his 
special experience might be available for 
allcases. There were some further inci- 
dental provisions in the Bill limiting the 
rights of bill holders, providing for the 
administration in bankruptcy of the es- 
tates of deceased persons, amending the 
law with regard to onerous property, and 
others to which he need not on that oe- 
casion more specifically refer. He feared 
that he had dwelt at too great length 
upon this Bill, the details of which, 
however, he hoped he had made suffi- 
ciently clear to the House. Perhaps, in 
conclusion, the House would permit him 
to estimate the results of the changes 
which this Bill, if it became law, would 
bring about in the future. In the first 
place, with regard to economical admi- 
nistration, it would be seen that it threw 
upon the bankrupt estate a new charge 
—namely, the cost of the official receiver, 
and the increased charge of the Con- 
troller’s audit department. They pro- 
vided for that, in the first place, by 
the interest which would accrue upon 
the balance which, under existing cir- 
cumstances, was detained by the trus- 
tees; but under the new system would 
be lodged in the Bank of England. 
They expected dividends would be more 
quickly paid, so that the unpaid balances 
would not be so large as at present; 
but, on a moderate estimate, the pay- 
ments by trustees into the bank on that 
account would always amount to some- 
thing like £800,000 or £1,000,000, and 
the interest on that would be at 
ieast £25,000 a-year, which they could 
always rely upon. The remainder of 
the amount necessary would be pro- 
vided for by a fixed fee charge in the 
case of small estates, and by a small 
percentage in the case of large estates, 
varying from 5 per cent on estates under 
£300, but gradually decreasing until it 
amounted to only 4 per cent on estates 
of £3,000 and over. When it was re- 
membered that the actual cost of admi- 
nistering bankrupts’ estates, which varied 
according to their amount, was, on an 
average, in 1871 31} per cent, and in 
1879 44°9 per cent, it would be seen that 
the small percentage in question would 
be merely nominal, for the sum was so 
small that it would not increase in any 
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appreciable way the burden upon estates. 
Against this small increase they had to 
set the following—that the bankrupt 
would not be allowed to incur unneces- 
sary charges before he brought his estate 
before the Court, the trustees would 
have to do their own work, and not pay 
others; and the charges would be on a 
fixed scale, and would not be left to 
their own discretion. Every bill would 
be taxed by the Court, and not left to 
the discretion of a trustee. They 
would be able to save considerably by 
consolidating the advertisements, and 
the expenses under that head. They 
would do away with certain proceedings, 
and save fees which were at present 
leviable in Bankruptcy Courts; and al- 
together he was confident they would 
reduce the legitimate expenses by 10 to 
15 per cent. This would be the saving 
on legitimate expenses; but the gain 
would be much larger by putting an end 
to theillegitimate expenses, which, under 
the present system, swallowed upso large 
a percentage of the estates. To show 
the evil of the present system, he might 
inform the House that, whereas in 187] 
the number of estates where there was 
no dividend was 34 per cent of the whole 
number of bankruptcies, that number 
had risen to 46 per cent in 1878, and 
that the number of estates where the 
dividend was under ls. in the pound had 
risen from 45 per cent in 1872 to 61 
per cent in 1879. It was impossible to 
doubt that the amount of the dividend 
would have been very much larger in a 
vast number of cases had it not been for 
the illegitimate expenses incurred by the 
trustee. He was afraid that it was not 
possible to make bankruptcy a satis- 
factory proceeding under any circum- 
stances; but, by a judicious amendment 
of the law, fraudulent trading might be 
largely checked and the tone of com- 
mercial morality might be greatly raised, 
while honest traders would be induced 
to look after their own interests. He 
claimed for this Bill that it was at least 
an honest and a practical attempt to deal 
with a great and increasing evil. He put 
it to the House that the matter was not 
in any sense a Party question, for the in- 
terests of commerce affected all of them, 
and were too great to be subordinated 
to Party interests. This was not a 
Party Bill, as he had shown in ac- 
knowledging the assistance which he 
had derived with regard to it from the 
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labours of the late Administration. He 
trusted, therefore, that the proposals 
this Bill contained would obtain not 
merely a fair, but even a favourable 
consideration at the hands of the House. 
On behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, 
he should adhere to the main principles 
of the Bill as he had explained them ; 
but he should welcome suggestions from 
all sides of the House that the experience 
of hon. Members might enable them to 
suggest as in any way tending to amend 
the details of the measure. He ventured 
to hope that even that Session, crowded 
as it was with other and important and 
urgent Business, would not be suffered 
to pass without something being done 
to meet the convenience and the pressing 
claims of the commercial classes in re- 
spect of this subject. They boasted, not 
without reason, that they were the 
greatest commercial nation in the world; 
but they had the worst commercial legis- 
lation of any civilized country. He ap- 
pealed to the House, therefore, to make 
a beginning of reform on this important 
subject, so that this Parliament might 
do something to remove a just cause of 
national discredit and a fruitful source 
of unnecessary loss and suffering. 

Str JOHN HOLKER, as one who had 
taken considerable interest in the ques- 
tion, said, it was with great pleasure he 
rose to acknowledge the ability with 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain) had stated the evils of the 
present system, and for the excellent 
explanation he had given of the pro- 
posals contained in the Bill before the 
House; and he quite agreed with him 
that the question should not be treated 
in any way as a Party one. It was an 
unfortunate fact that all the attempts 
that had hitherto been made to improve 
their Bankruptcy Law had more or less 
failed; but, certainly, the Act of 1869 
had been generally regarded as having 
effected a considerable advance in the 
reform of the law by abolishing officialism 
in connection with bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, and by placing the management of 
the bankrupt’s estate in the hands of his 
creditors. He was afraid that this Bill 
would be a retrograde step in that re- 
spect, inasmuch as it proposed to take 
the management of such estates out of 
the hands of the creditors, and to revive 
officialism. He was glad to see that the 
opinions and labours of the late Govern- 
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ment upon the subject had been to a 
considerable extent made use of by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and that the 
suggestions of the Committee last year, 
of which he (Sir John Holker) was a 
Member, had also been adopted. Having 
listened to the statement of the pro- 
visions of the Bill as far as he could 
follow them, it seemed to him they 
would, on the whole, be found satisfac- 
tory. It would be a satisfactory Bill if 
it did nothing beyond repealing the two 
clauses referred to of the present Act; 
but he begged to point out that it 
was desirable to make the provisions of 
the measure as simple as possible. He 
could not see that if a man was not able 
to pay his debts there should be more 
than two alternatives—namely, that he 
should become bankruptand pass through 
the Court, or else give a composition to 
his creditors. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT appealed to the 
House to permit at once the introduction 
of the Bill, so as to allow of its being 
considered during the Recess, and that 
would ultimately facilitate the discussion 
of it. He could assure the hon. Member 
for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) that 
every opportunity would be given for 
canvassing the measure. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to amend the Law of Bankruptcy, and that 
Mr. Coamperzatn, Mr. AtrorNsy GENERAL, Mr. 
Soricrror Genera, and Mr. AsHuey do prepare 
and bring it in. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 137.] 


CHURCHWARDENS (ADMISSION) BILL 
(Mr. Monk, Sir Gabriel Goldney.) 
[BILL 47.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Monk.) 


Debate arising ; 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till Monday 25th April. 


House adjourned at five minutes before 
Seven o’clock till Monday 
25th April, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 25th April, 1881. 


MINUTES] — New Memzers Sworn—Charles 
Campbell Ross, esquire, for Saint Ives; Henry 
James Tollemache, esquire, for Chester County 
(Western Division). 

Private Bri1s (by Order)—Considered as amended 
—Lancashire County Justices*; Swansea 
Corporation Loans *. 

Pustic Brrts—Resolution in Committee—India 
Office Auditor [Superannuation] *. 

Second Reading—Land Law (Ireland) [135]— 
[First Night] — debate adjourned; Bridges 
(South Wales) * [129]. 

Committee — Alkali, &c. Works Regulation 
[119]—n.P. 

Committee—Report—Inland Revenue Buildings * 
[126]. 

Considered as amended—Married Women’s Pro- 
perty (Scotland) [128]. 


Third Reading —Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Thurstaston Common) * [122] ; Tramways 
(Ireland) Acts Amendment * [133], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—270o— 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — THE MIDLE- 
TON UNION — ELECTION OF GUAR- 
DIANS. 


Mr. LITTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it be true that the clerk of the 
Midleton Union, on the occasion of the 
late annual election of guardians, com- 
pleted his scrutiny on the 24th March, 
issued notices to the elected guardians 
on the 25th, and held the election of 
chairman, vice-chairman, and deputy 
vice-chairman, on the 26th, without 
having issued notices of such election to 
the ex-officio guardians, and having 
stated at the Board meeting on the pre- 
vious Saturday that such election would 
not take place till Saturday the 2nd 
April ; and, if true, whether the election 
of chairman, vice-chairman, and deputy 
vice-chairman, is legal ; and, if not, whe- 
ther the Local Government Board will 
have the same set aside or direct an 
inquiry into the circumstances under 
which the election took place ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have made 
inquiry, and I find that the facts of the 
matter are very much as stated; but I 
cannot say that the clerk to the Guar- 
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dians has acted illegally. I fear nothing 
can now be done. The Local Govern- 


The Parliamentary 


ment Board are advised that the omission 
of the clerk to send the notices to the 
ex-officio Guardians does not invalidate 
the election, and it is, therefore, valid. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—PRO- 
CESSES OF EJECTMENT. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he could state what number of eject- 
ment processes have been entered in 
county courts, Ireland, at Spring Ses- 
sions this year, up till the 22nd instant, 
and how many were entered at the 
Spring Sessions of 1880; and, how many 
decrees for possession were granted at 
each of said terms ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have al- 
ready given a Return showing the num- 
ber of ejectment decrees entered down 
to Michaelmas Term, 1880, to which I 
would refer the hon. Member. I shall 
present further Returns down to the end 
of last Hilary Term ; but in some coun- 
ties the Quarter Sessions have not been 
long concluded, and in others they are 
only just concluded, so that it cannot be 
presented just yet. I shall also present 
a Return of the civil bills in each county 
in Ireland during the last four years, 
and I hope that will be ready in a short 
time. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—THE POLICE AT 
KNOCKNAGREE, CO. KERRY. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, What reply has been given 
to the Memorial of the inhabitants of 
Knocknagree, county Kerry, praying 
for the removal of the police hut lately 
erected there, on the grounds that the 
structure is unnecessary owing to the 
absence of crime, and that it places a 
heavy tax on an impoverished locality ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have seen 
the Memorial to which the hon. Member 
refers, and I think the memorialists are 
under a misapprehension on the subject. 
There is no ground for the assertion that 
the placing of the hut at Knocknagree 
imposes a heavy tax on an impoverished 
locality. The fact is that the police in 
the hut belong to the Parliamentary 
quota for the East Riding of Cork, and 
consequently no tax of the kind referred 
to will be levied. 


Mr. W. E. Forster 


{ COMMONS} 
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STATE OF IRELAND—COUNTY 
LIMERICK. 


Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
following statement in the ‘ Dublin 
Evening Mail” of the 6th instant :— 

“ A few nights since nine men with blackened 
faces went on the property of Captain Newen. 
ham, in the vicinity of Croom, county Limerick, 
visited the houses of the tenantry, and made a 
raid for firearms, securing eight guns, which 
had to be peaceably given up to them in the 
name of the ‘Irish Republic.’” They also 
cautioned the inmates, on pain of death, not 
to pay their rents due on the 25th March;” 
and, if any persons have been made 
amenable for the offence, if actually 
committed ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have seen 
the statement to which the hon. Men- 
ber refers, and find it is in one or 
two trifling particulars inaccurate. The 
number of guns taken was seven, and 
not eight ; it is not true that the inmates 
were cautioned on pain of death not to 
pay their rent. I am sorry to say that, not- 
withstanding the exertions of the police, 
no persons have yet been made amen- 
able. We have found in this instance, 
as in many others, the greatest difficulty 
in arresting persons in consequence of 
the impossibility of getting information 
and assistance from the injured parties. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ACT, 
1868, THE PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 
TIONS AND CORRUPT PRACTICES 
ACT, 1879, AND THE PARLIAMEN- 
TARY AND CORRUPT PRACTICES 
ACT, 1880 — SCHEDULED SOLICI- 
TORS. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether he has called the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor and of 
the Incorporated Law Society to the 
numerous instances of Solicitors of the 
High Court of Justice who have been 
scheduled by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to inquire into Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections in 1880; and, whether 
any steps will be taken to remove their 
names from the Rolls ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, in cases where 4 
solicitor has been guilty of misconduct 
it is usual for the Council of the Incor- 
porated Law Society to take action and 
bring the misconduct complained of be- 
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fore the Supreme Court. Upon reading 
the evidence given before the Election 
Commissioners I thought it my duty to 
call the attention of the Law Society to 
the fact that several solicitors were shown 
to have been guilty of bribery. A special 
Qouncil was called to consider the sub- 
ject; and, after full consideration by the 
members of the Council, it was resolved 
that the certificate of indemnity ought, 
under the present state of the law, to be 
regarded as a protection against pro- 
ceedings which might result in the soli- 
citor being struck off the Roll, although 
the statute does not technically afford 
this protection. Inasmuch as the evi- 
dence against the solicitors referred to 
had been obtained by their own state- 
ments, and as they had all received cer- 
tificates of indemnity, I presume no pro- 
ceedings will be taken against them. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
DUBLIN JURY LIST. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether he has 
from time to time observed the reports 
published in the Dublin newspaper 
press, of complaints by the leading Irish 
Judges of interruption in legal business 
in the Criminal and Civil Law Courts 
in Dublin, in consequence of the non- 
attendance of jurors owing to the names 
of the dead and non-est persons appear- 
ing on the jury list after the annual 
revision; whether he has also observed 
areport in the Dublin newspaper press 
of the 5th instant, of an application by 
the Dublin Jurors’ Association to the 
Honourable the Recorder of Dublin, to 
revise the lists, and on which applica- 
tion the lists for 1881 which came into 
operation in January last, were freed of 
nearly 200 worthless entries; and, whe- 
ther, in view of preventing future inter- 
ruptions in the administration of the 
large legal business carried on in the 
Irish metropolis, it is the intention of 
the Government to adopt the sugges- 
tion then made by the Recorder, which 
strongly recommended as most needful 
the institution by the Legislature of 
regularly quarterly sittings being held 
in the City of Dublin by the officially 
appointed Revising Barristers, so as to 
maintain the correctness of such jury 
lists ? 

Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
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have, I believe, complained of incon 
veniences caused by the imperfect re- 
vision of the Jury Lists of the City of 
Dublin. I have seen a newspaper re- 
port of the proceedings before the 
Recorder, to which the hon. Member 
refers, and can only say that the sug- 
gestion of quarterly revisions of the Jury 
Lists being provided for shall receive 
our consideration. 


LICENSING ACT—THE RADICAL CLUB, 
KING’S CROSS. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 
of State forthe Home Departmenta Ques- 
tion of which he had given him private 
Notice. There was a society called the 
Radical Club, which met in some house 
near King’s Cross, and a lecture was now 
announced by Mr. James Beale—a gen- 
tleman well known to Liberal Members 
in that House—and another by the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar); while 
a third one was to be delivered on the 
political state of Europe. He under- 
stood that those lectures had been 
stopped, and that the owner of the 
house had been threatened that his 
licence would be withheld from him 
if these lectures were continued. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
If it was true that such an intimation 
had been sent to the owner of the house ; 
and, if it was not true, would he state 
the reason why such an intimation had 
been made? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that the hon. Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion was the first he had heard of the 
matter, he having been out of town; but 
he would make inquiry on the subject. 
He doubted very much whether the hon. 
Gentleman’s information was correct. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE NATIVE INHABITANTS. 
Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
any Petitions had been received at the 
Colonial Office from native inhabitants 
of the Transvaal relating to the sur- 
render of the Queen’s sovereignty over 
the Boers; whether any replies to those 
Petitions had been made by Sir Evelyn 
Wood or any other officer of the Govern- 
ment; and, if so, whether copies of such 
replies will be laid on the Table of the 





IRELAND (Mr. Law): The Judges 





House ? 
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Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, I have 
only received the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s private Notice since I came down 
to the House, and cannot, of course, 
speak positively; but I am not aware 
than any such Petitions haye been re- 
ceived at the Colonial Office. 

Mr. GORST said, he would repeat his 
Question to-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
When there was a likelihood of a mea- 
sure dealing with the Metropolitan 
water supply being introduced ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
when the Bill relating to land in Ire- 
land is passed I shall be in a better 
position to answer the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman. 


THE IRISH LAND ACT, 1870—COMPENSA- 
TION FOR DISTURBANCE—THE 
RETURN. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it would be practi- 
cable to layupon the Table of the House 
a Return in continuation of that obtained 
in 1874 by the late Mr. M‘Carthy 
Downing, showing the number of cases 
heard, the amount claimed for compen- 
sation for disturbanceand improvements, 
and the amount granted in each case 
under the Land Act of 1870? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he would be very glad to give the Re- 
turn if it were practicable; but he found 
upon inquiry that it would take so long 
to prepare that it could not be presented 
in time to be of any use in the discus- 
sions upon the Land Bill now before 
the House. 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH FRANCE 
—THE NEGOTIATIONS. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he could give the House any 
further information with regard to the 
negotiations on the Commercial Treaty 
with France ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member had not given him even pri- 
vate Notice of this Question; but Mr. 
Kennedy, of the Foreign Office, was now 
in Paris, and was in communication 
with representatives of the French Fo- 
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reign Office and the Ministry of Agri. 
culture and Commerce. There had been 
preliminary inquiries respecting the 
wool trade; but no formal Treaty nego- 
tiations had been begun. 

Mr.MAC IVER wished to know whe- 
ther the House would have an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the proposals before 
the Treaty was concluded ? 

Simm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had already stated that Her Majesty's Go. 
vernment intended to keep the trades of 
this country thoroughly informed of 
what was going on. 

Mr. MITOHELL HENRY trusted the 
hon. Baronet was aware that in the 
great centres of commerce, such as Man- 
chester and Bradford, there was an opi- 
nion that it would be better that there 
should be no Treaty than one ina retro- 
grade direction. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS — OUTBREAK OF FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE AT CARLISLE. 


In reply to Mr. W. LowruEr, 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he regretted 
to say that foot-and-mouth disease had 
broken out in the city of Carlisle, and 
that morning the whole of the limits of 
that city had been declared an infected 
area. 


NOTICES OF NOTION. 


—7.0o.— 


MONUMENT TO THE RIGHT HON. THE 
LATE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR: On 
behalf of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, I beg to give 
Notice that, on this day fortnight, he will 
move that the House resolve itself into a 
Committee to consider that an humble 
Address be presented to Her Majesty 
praying that Her Majesty will give dires- 
tions that a monument be erected at the 
public charge in the Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter’s, Westminster, to the memory of 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR: On 
behalf of the right hon. Gentleman I 
beg to give Notice that he will move 
that the House at its rising this evening 
do adjourn till 8 o’clock to-morrow 
evening, 
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1085 Land Law 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o om 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL.—[Buxz 135.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. [FIRST NIGHT. | 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’ —(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Mr. GIBSON : Sir, the Prime Minis- 
ter, in introducing this measure, de- 
scribed it as the most difficult and com- 
plex that he had ever had to submit to 
his Colleagues or to Parliament. I can 
well understand why he used those terms. 
The task of the Government is, indeed, 
one of the utmost gravity and of extreme 
responsibility. It is impossible to over- 
rate or overstate the importance of a 
measure which proposes to deal with 
600,000 holdings, and to do that at a 
time not particularly happy in its cir- 
cumstances, and when the country has 
not recovered from the disturbance of 
last year and the distress of previous 
years. The question is one which must 
have taxed the ability of the ablest 
draughtsman that ever sat down to draw 
a Bill, and the ability of the most ac- 
complished Minister that ever unfolded 
a statement to the House. We were 
prepared, from the statement of the 
Prime Minister, to read the Bill with 
attention, with earnestness, and with a 
certain amount of curiosity, for we were 
told that the Bill had been re-printed 
and re-edited 22 times, and that it had 
led the Colleagues of the Prime Minister 
to such an honest difference of opinion 
that the Duke of Argyll, who was an 
old Friend and Colleague of the right 
hon. Gentleman, was unable to remain 
longer responsible for the measure. 
Independently of what may be the 
merits of the proposals contained in the 
Bill, and what may be the judgment 
passed upon its important legislative 
proposals, I must say, at the outset, that a 
more confusing and confused Bill never 
was presented to the British Parliament. 
t is obscure, involved, vague, uncertain, 
and often unintelligible. Read for the 


first time, even by the light of the 
speech which illuminated its introduc- 
tion, it is very hard to realize its mean- 
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ing; but, on more frequent perusal, 
some kind of a glimmer of meaning 
commences to dawn upon the earnest 
student, and he becomes aware that 
there are numerous and important rights 
clearly conferred upon the tenant, and that 
conclusion deepens by further perusals, 
and he finds that those rights are more 
numerous and more clear. But on the 
other side, at the outset, one sees that 
the landlord’s rights left—there are none 
conferred—are few and obscure, and 
a closer and deeper study shows that 
they are more few and more obscure still. 
Part V. stands out in comparative relief, 
for it is, at all events, comparatively 
simple and intelligible. It proposes to 
encourage the growth of a peasant pro- 
prietary ; and I venture to think that in 
this House, as in Ireland, there will be 
little difference of opinion as to the de- 
sirability of giving every fair, reasonable, 
and legitimate encouragement to the 
growth of a peasant proprietary, always 
bearing in mind that we only stimulate 
and do not force the growth. The sub- 
ject of the reclamation of waste lands 
deserves, and will, I am sure, receive 
favourable consideration, provitled that 
the Legislature is satisfied, not only that 
there are numerous waste lands which 
may be reclaimed, but that the process 
will be attended with utility, and not 
entirely divested of profit. There is a 
difference of opinion expressed on the 
great question of emigration; but I 
believe that in the hearts of men there 
is unanimity upon it. I believe that 
emigration, applied with proper safe- 
guards, not only for the physical, but for 
the moral and religious well-being of 
those who voluntarily offered to leave 
Ireland, may be a process accompanied 
with great advantage as well to them- 
selves as to their country. I will leave 
the financial proposals of the Bill to 
those whose abilities and habits of mind 
qualify them to deal with such subjects, 
and will discuss and invite the earliest 
possible explanation upon the parts which 
deal with the occupation and tenure ofland 
in Ireland. These are the parts of the 
Bill as to which the confusion became 
appalling. This is a strong and drastic 
measure. It is the strongest ever sub- 
mitted to Parliament on this subject. 
It is far stronger than the Land Act of 
1870, and in some of its proposals it goes 
beyond those made by the late Mr. Butt. 
The Prime Minister proclaimed and dis- 





[First Night.] 
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claimed certain reasons for bringing for- 
ward the measure. It is conceded that 
the Irish Land Laws are more favour- 
able to the tenants than are the Land 
Laws of the United Kingdom ; but this 
avails not, for some defects have been 
noticed in the Irish Land Act of 1870, 
which I may say, in passing, did not 
confer, and was not intended to confer, 
any proprietary right, joint or other- 
wise, on the tenant. What is the 
second class of reasons with which we 
have to deal in reference to this Bill? 
There are schemes of public plunder 
afloat in Ireland which, it is said, are 
so gross that no responsible Minister 
will have any act or part in them; but 
it is urged that the land hunger must be 
satisfied, and that, therefore, we must 
pass this Bill. And what is the third 
class of reasons we are asked to con- 
sider? It is not contended that there 
is general misconduct on the part of the 
constantly maligned Irish landlords, or 
that it is their habit as a class to exact 
unfair and exorbitant rents, or that it is 
their practice to exact the fair commercial 
rents. Indeed, it has been shown with 
pride by the Prime Minister that the 
average annual number of evictions has 
diminished by one-half since 1870, and 
the number of evictions as compared 
with the number of holdings during the 
last 10 years, other than for non-pay- 
ment of rent, was only one in 5,000. 
But, notwithstanding the limited num- 
ber of Irish landlords who have acted 
differently from the predominating num- 
ber of their great class, it is contended 
that the whole body of them must, to 
use the words of the Prime Minister 
himself, be subjected to ‘‘ searching and 
comprehensive legislation’”’—in other 
words, that the Irish landlords must 
go through the furnace of legislation 
and litigation. It might have been 
thought from the speech of the Prime 
Minister, in introducing this Bill, that 
his observations were the prelude to the 
introduction of a limited and moderate 
Land Bill. I thought, however, at the 
time that the illustrations used by the 
Prime Minister, who, nevertheless, in- 
nocently protested all the time that he 
did not mean that any undue inference 
should be drawn from them, were very 
ominous. It was certainly strange that 
the only illustrations which occurred to 
a man so rich, so affluent in the power 
of illustration as the Prime Minister of 


Lr. Gtbson 
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the position of the Irish landlord, were 
those of the Jamaica slaveholder, who 
required to be restrained from a return 
to vicious habits, and of the stal- 
wart ruffian who would, as a rule, 
commit an outrage upon an infirm man 
if the latter were- not protected by 
the police. I think that those illustra- 
tions were very unfortunate and very 
unhappy, and that they were illustra- 
tions which should not have been used 
in reference to this question, seeing how 
difficult it is at the present time for Irish 
landlords, not only to get any kind of 
rent, but to save themselves from out- 
rage. But the arguments of the Prime 
Minister in favour of this Bill did not 
stop there. He contended that this mea- 
sure must not be read by the ordinary 
light of political economy, or the science 
of observation and experience. Poor 
Mr. Bonamy Price, and almost all the 
able writers of the Cobden Club, must 
wander off if they know the way to 
those interesting places, Saturn and 
Jupiter, which have been described by 
the Prime Minister. But not only is 
political economy put aside by this 
measure, but also the whole tendency, 
spirit, and progress of English law, 
which is ever striving towards freedom, 
and which even this Session has ex- 
pressed its desire, with the assent of 
the Government, to free itself from the 
shackle of copyholds; but these are to 
be no guides, but beacons to be avoided, 
in the retrograde course of Irish legisla- 
tion. Neither are the rules of logic to 
be relied upon in a criticism of the Bill, 
because when a man suggests any well- 
worn theories about logic and reason, he 
is told that he was discussing a grave, 
political problem on entirely abstract 
grounds. This proposed legislation, rest- 
ing as it does upon exceptional and shift- 
ing political reasons, naturally gives rise 
to much curiosity and criticism on the 
part of the earnest and honest student. 
It must be remembered that this Bill 
is opposed to some of the most deli- 
berate judgments pronounced by Par- 
liament in 1870, and to some of the most 
weighty and conclusive reasons ever ad- 
dressed to this House by the Prime Mi- 
nister. The Bill, therefore, comes before 
us unsupported by principle, unaccre- 
dited by political economy and law, and 
opposed to the last legislative proposals 
on the subject, and to the former reason- 
ing of the Government. But let us look 
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at this strange and peculiar piece of pro- 
poeed legislation from the standpoint of 
the Government themselves. I have ever 
striven in public life not to be unfair or 
unreasonable in criticizing the proposals 
of my political opponents, and I have no 
desire to misrepresent them on the pre- 
sent occasion. I understand that the 
way in which the Government ask us to 
look at this measure is this—that we are 
to regard it as a great practical proposal, 
consistent with expediency and not in- 
consistent with justice. I will, therefore, 
endeavour to look at the Bill from the 
standpoint of the Government, and, hav- 
ing regard for common sense, I shall look 
upon this measure as a practical endea- 
vour to deal with what I admit is a most 
grave, difficult, and important social and 
political problem. I will endeavour, 
therefore, to see whether this Bill is con- 
sistent with the dictates of common sense 
and ordinary prudence, and whether it 
is consistent with justice. As the Bill 
at present standsit concedes to the tenant 
what are called fair or valued rents, free 
sale, and fixity of tenure, while it gives 
no compensation to the landlords for 
what has been taken from them, and no 
security for what is left, though it does 
offer them a guarantee for universal liti- 
gation renewable for ever. I venture to 
think that, notwithstanding the remark- 
able and powerful statement of the Prime 
Minister in introducing this Bill, thatthe 
measure is at present understood by very 
few indeed. Having the respect I have 
for the Members of the present Cabinet, 
I hardly like to say what is passing in 
my mind; but I do venture to say, with 
hesitation, that I have a suspicion that 
some right hon. Gentlemen in the Cabi- 
net have a very hazy idea indeed of 
what is the real meaning and effect of 
this Bill. And I may at once frankly 
admit that, notwithstanding the closest 
study of this measure on my own part, 
with the most earnest desire to ascertain 
the effect of this proposal, my mind still 
fluctuates as to what the meaning of some 
parts of the Bill really is. I need scarcely 
say that I have always the most pro- 
found sympathy with the Law Officers of 
the Crown; and I am bound to say that 
when the Prime Minister, coming in the 
course of his statements to the thin ice 
of his Bill, turned round blandly to my 
two hon. and learned Friends opposite, 
and undertook on their behalf that they 
would explain the legal bearing of the 
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measure, I felt for them the most acute 
sympathy. I never saw in my life two 
men looking more intensely wretched 
than did the hon. and learned Gentle- 
men opposite on that occasion. It is 
not my intention at this stage of the 
Bill to criticize its details. With the 
indulgence of the House, however, I 
propose to draw attention to a few of 
its more important principles, and then 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government to 
give us some explanation with regard 
tothem. I trust that the Government 
may find it consistent with their duty 
to give as early as possible clear and 
definite answers to the questions I shall 
venture to submit to them. The first 
topic I shall touch upon—I do not say 
that it is the most important topic in 
the Bill, although it is certainly one of 
vast importance—is that which relates 
to the question of fair rent. The rent 
is the most serious impost upon the 
tenant, and it frequently constitutes the 
greater portion of the income of the 
landlord. Every reasonable and proper 
man is in favour of fair rents, and every 
reasonable and proper man is strongly 
opposed to extreme or rack rents. How, 
then, does the Government propose to 
deal with the question of fair rents? 
They propose to apply to rents a stan- 
dard from which is removed permanently 
the application of the test of the ordi- 
nary commercial law of demand and 
supply. The Court, in fixing what 
is to be the fair rent, is not bound 
to confer upon the landlord what he 
could get in the open market by legiti- 
mate competition. On this point, Judge 
Longfield, whose authority on the sub- 
ject is fully recognized by the Cobden 
Club, has stated his opinion that any 
tenant right measure dealing with rents 
must have the effect of reducing the 
rents one-half. But if it is not the in- 
tention of the Government that rents 
should be reduced in Ireland to such an 
extent, what rules have the Government 
laid down in this measure for the guid- 
ance of the Court in fixing the amount 
of the fair rent? A fair rent is defined 
by the Bill to be such a rent as a solvent 
tenant would be willing to pay. I do 
not criticize that definition, and up to 
the present it has not been criticized ad- 
versely, as far as I know. But the diffi- 
culty that strikes my mind, as it has 
obviously struck public opinion, is to be 
found in the remarkable proviso which 
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follows. Before I read that proviso, I 
have to ask the House to bear in mind 
the difference that exists in the customs 
relating to the land which prevail in 
Ulster, as compared with the other 
three Provinces of the Island. Now, the 
position of Ulster in reference to this 
question is clear, and I think it is logical. 
Ulster is proud of its tenant right ; it is 
jealous of its tenant right. The tenants 
of Ulster desire that their right should 
not be partially destroyed by frequent 
and unjust raisings of the rent, and that 
their right of sale should not be ham- 
pered by office rules, no matter how 
worthy the motivesof their authors. They 
do not demand, they repudiate the asser- 
tion that they desire that landlords 
should be deprived of legitimate rents. 
Well, that being the position of Ulster, 
what is meant in reference to the proviso 
which is put down for the guidance of 
the Court in reference to Ulster? That 
Oourt has to consider first what a sol- 
vent tenant could fairly pay. It has 
then to consider it in reference to his 
Ulster tenant right. Now, the tenant 
right of Ulster often sells for 20 
years’, for 30 years’, it has been known 
to be sold for as high as 40 years’ 
purchase, whilst the fee simple of 
the landlord seldom realizes more than 
from 25 to 30 years’ purchase. I will 
take a moderate case to test the phrase- 
ology of this sub-section. Take a 20-acre 
farm at £1 per acre; £20 would be a 
year’s rent. The tenant applies to the 
Court to fix a fair rent, and the County 
Court Judge, after consideration, arrives 
at the conclusion that £24 is a fair rent 
on the whole, and the first element to 
be considered in his judgment would be 
that £24 would be a fair rent that under 
ordinary circumstances, without consi- 
dering anything else in the Bill, would 
be paid. Then comes in the second ele- 
ment, that he is to have regard to the 
tenant right. Now, the tenant right I 
put at a moderate figure—at 20 times 
the rent. That would bring £400. Allow- 
ing moderate interest on that, and less 
than £18 could not, I think, be paid, 
and then having regard to the rent 
which a solvent tenant would pay, he 
deducts the interest from the fair rent 
—that is to say, £18 from £24— 
which would leave to the landlord £6 
rent. In other words, two-thirds of the 
rent which has been paid for years with- 
out a grumble are taken away from the 
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landlord. Now, whatever may be the 
intention of the Government, I assert, 
as a matter of law, and I do not think 
it will be questioned, that it would be 
competent for the tribunal which is to 
be created for the purpose of working 
this Bill to give a decision exactly as I 
have stated. But, again, what is the 
guidance of this section with regard to 
the rest of Ireland? In the rest of Ire- 
land there is, speaking broadly, really no 
tenant right. There the Court is to have 
regard to the scale for disturbance in fix- 
ing a fair rent—a scale fixed, as stated 
from the Ministerial Bench, not with the 
view of creating tenant right, but solely 
as a penalty to check disturbance. Now, 
applying this guidance to a case similar 
to the one just stated—namely, a farm 
at a rental of £20 per annum, the tenant 
may, on disturbance, be entitled at once 
to seyen times his rent—£140; so that 
here, where there is no tenant right, or 
similarity to tenant right, the Court can 
tax one-third off the fairest rent. Why, 
the late Mr. Butt, in his numerous 
Bills, which were always opposed by the 
Members of the present Government, 
never submitted to the House, speaking 
with all the weight of the Home Rule 
Party, a proposal so absurd as that. I, 
like other persons, have read a good 
deal of correspondence upon this ques- 
tion; and in that correspondence, and 
also in conversation, I have learnt that 
another construction is suggested—that 
the section is an intimation to the Court, 
not that it is at once to subtract the 
maximum for disturbance, but that it is 
to fix the rent so as to leave to the 
tenant the interest, which he could sell 
in the market at a rate equal to the 
scale for disturbance. I do not know 
whether that is the intention of the Go- 
vernment—possibly they have not made 
up their minds—but, assuming that that 
is the argument for the Bill, I at once 
test it. What is the difference between 
deducting from the fair rent the value 
of the disturbance scale, and fixing the 
rent so much below the fair rent as to 
enable the tenant at once to go into the 
market and sell the farm at the rate of 
the scale? Is not that exactly the same 
thing? In either case you carve out of 
the landlord’s property, and millions are 
taken from the landlords without any 
compensation. Where does the pro- 
perty come from? It does not come 
from the tenant, because the presuip- 
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tion is that there is no tenant right or 
the similarity of tenant right. If it was 
not taken from the landlord, nothing 
comes from nothing. Where are the 
millions to come from? Like manna, 
from Heaven? What is your construc- 
tion of this clause? But that is not all; 
for if, even at his own election, the 
tenant is, after a couple or three years, 
evicted, the landlord will still have to 
pay him the scale for disturbance. In 
other words, the candle of the unfor- 
tunate landlord is to be burned at both 
ends. What is your construction of this 
clause? Government intentions will not 
avail. We call to mind that the Prime 
Minister now relies upon a state of facts 
alleged to exist, but the intention to 
create which was disclaimed in 1870. 
The Prime Minister took great credit 
to himself for excluding from this Bill 
what he called English tenancies— 
tenancies where the improvements had 
been made by the landlord. I do not 
criticize that now. Iam glad to hear 
of the intention to remove from litiga- 
tion a very substantial number of tenan- 
cies. But why should landlords, who 
for 20 years have not raised the rent, be 
left to be worried by most litigious 
tenants for the purpose of fixing the 
rent? I do not think that is wise 
on the part of the framers of this 
Bill, but certainly it is not just. If 
what I say now were done, they would 
exclude from litigation 4,700,000 acres, 
because upon that amount of acreage 
in Ireland the rent has not been raised 
during the last 20 years. How would 
all this fixing of a fair rent work? 
Fair rents are all very well to talk 
about and as a phrase; but under the 
very same Bill as it stands you provide 
machinery to kill fair rents under 
free sale. Rent is not all composed of 
the rent that is payable to the landlords. 
Rent is to be measured by what the 
tenant has to pay for possession of the 
holding, whether in rent to the landlord 
or in interest on the money paid to the 
outgoing tenant. You provide that the 
landlord, the owner, shall have no power 
to raise the rent, but you absolutely 
leave free the other item of the account; 
so that you may have the tenant who 
comes in under a fair rent absolutely 
swamped by his obligation, not to the 
landlord, but for interest on the pur- 
chase money, either to the outgoing 
tenant or to the usurer who lends the 
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money. The Prime Minister saw the force 
of this, and, in his statement, he said— 


“In vain do you cut down the landlord’s judi- 


cial rent Th. essay cs: 0k SOC 
leave it open to anyone to pay an extravagant 
sum for tenant right. . . . . We have 


framed the Bill on that principle that to recog- 
nize duly the power of the landlord or of the 
Court to raise the rent is the due and just means 
of preventing the tenant right, which we think 
to be the just right of the tenant, from passing 
into extravagance, and from trespassing upon 
what is the just right of others.’ 


No one could have presented the case 
with greater clearness than the right 
hon. Gentleman; but, when I turn from 
his statement to the Bill which he was 
supposed to be expounding, I find no- 
thing whatever to carry out that object. 
The words “‘ raising the rent’ are used 
again and again; but if you read the 
clauses, you will find that the position 
of the landlord is penalyzed—that he 
cannot appear in the Court which is to 
be created in this Bill except when he 
is brought in by the tenant with a rope 
round his neck in the invidious position 
of a defendant. I have a right to de- 
mand a reply to this question—Why, if 
your Court is to be a court of justice, 
is its portal to be shut to the landlord? 
The Prime Minister said he did not 
mean one-sided justice to be adminis- 
tered in this Court; but he took care, in 
the drafting of his Bill, that the door 
was only open to one willing litigant. 
I ask, not only in the name of British 
law, but in the name of impartial jus- 
tice, how can you defend the shutting of 
the door of your Court, which is to be a 
court of justice, to an Irish landlord 
who desires to enter? What is the 
machinery for raising rents left to the 
landlord in this Bill? I take one or two 
of the clauses which refer to permitting 
the landlord to raise the rent, and you 
will see how he is handicapped and made 
to walk in irons every step that he takes. 
He may not have raised his rent for 
years. He may, on consideration, arrive 
at the conclusion that the time has 
come when, having regard to the 
interest of the tenant and to every 
ground of justice, he may make a mo- 
derate rise. He cannot appeal to the 
Court to help him, he must sit down to 
consider the question as best he can; 
and when he has come to his conclusion, 
suppose he fixes on a rise so moderate 
and so fair, that if he were permitted by 
the Bill to enter the portals of what you 
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call a court of justice, any man who was 
ever called a Judge would say it was 
fair, the tenant is not, by your Bill, com- 
pelled to pay that fair rent. If he dis- 

utes it he is not compelled to bring the 
andlord into Court, but he can entirely 
refuse to pay that fair and reasonable 
rise, and then he can compel his land- 
lord to serve a notice to quit, which ser- 
vice of a notice to quit exposes the land- 
lord to payment of the increased scale 
for disturbance; and all this although 
the rise is fair and the conduct of the 
landlord is throughout absolutely mo- 
derate and reasonable. And yet we are 
told by the Prime Minister that this is a 
due recognition of the just right of the 
landlord to raise the rent. What is the 
other clause in which this right of the 
landlord is recognized? The landlord 
considers with himself what would be a 
fair rise to put on a farm which is let too 
low. He makes a mistake in his caleu- 
lation. He is not allowed in this tri- 
bunal to correct the mistake. He has 
put the rent a few pounds above what is 
decided by the Court to be a fair rent. 
What is the position of the tenant in 
that case? The tenant can compel the 
landlord to pay at once a penalty of ten 
times the amount of his mistake ; he can 
sell at the full rate in the open market ; 
and I ask what is then the position of 
the purchaser in the open market? The 
landlord, under your Bill, has not ad- 
vanced an inch towards a rise of rent, 
the greater part of which was fair, and 
for which, to the extent to which it was 
a mistake, he has already paid a penalty 
ten times the amount. The purchaser 
is not bound by the demand to raise the 
rent; he is as free as air; he can pro- 
ceed exactly as the original tenant can 
proceed. The landlord must again make 
the demand; and under the Bill there is 
no machinery by which he may effect 
the rise of rent. He may demand; it 
will be like ‘‘summoning spirits from the 
vasty deep,” but with this difference, 
that by the act of making summons 
the unfortunate landlord is treated as if 
he were a criminal to be punished 
by a fine. Again, as to the question 
of free sale, without going into it, I 
ask the House to remember the great 
difference between Ulster and the rest 
of Ireland ; and I ask the House to con- 
fine its attention here to the case where 
there is no tenant right. There is no 
restriction on the price; every tenant 
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may, if he likes, give the pretium affec- 
tionis, and there is nothing to prevent 
him if he has a good landlord from 
putting up the amenity of a good land- 
lord to auction at the village fair, 
He may put up to auction the easiness 
of the landlord under non-payment of 
rent, the fact that he pays the taxes 
regularly, or any other circumstance 
which is likely to enhance the value of 
the tenant’s interest. There is, again, 
no distinction made in the Bill between 
the worst tenant and the best. Every 
tenant in Ireland the morning after the 
Bill passes, whether he be good, bad, or 
indifferent, whether he be improving or 
the reverse, whether he bought the ten- 
ant right or not, can put up his tenancy 
toauctionand can get the best price which 
the market will yield. What, I ask, is 
the effect of a sale pending a notice to 
quit? That is a plain question, about 
which there ought not to be left the 
shadow of a doubt. Now, either the 
sale is absolutely illusory to the pur- 
chaser, or else the notice to quit is a 
farce to the landlord. What do you sell 
when you allow a sale to take place 
pending an eviction? Is the purchaser 
only to hold until the eviction, and then 
bring his action against the landlord? 
Or does it on the sale create a new 
tenancy? You say that the tenant, at 
any time before he is evicted for non-pay- 
ment of rent, or on service of notice to 
quit, may sell his tenancy. If these words 
stand alone, without qualification or ex- 
pansion, all he can sell, in law, would be 
the occupation until he is evicted, for 
that is all that is legally in him. In 
that case, the purchaser would make an 
illusory and worthless purchase. If, on 
the other hand, you mean that by the 
act of purchase he acquires a right to 
stay in possession after the eviction, then 
the notice to quit and the eviction are 
illusory to the landlord. Then you put 
in a clause about the right of pre- 
emption; but you give the landlord this 
right in a mocking manner, asif its exer- 
cise were a thing to be discouraged and 
made penal. You hamper his power to 
make a new letting, or a free letting. 
There is one question I wish to put here. 
If a tenant sells, disregarding the pro- 
vision of section 1—that is, if a tenant 
sells, giving no notice to the landlord 
that he is about to sell—if the landlord 
is given no opportunity of recovering for 
improvements or arrears of rent or to 
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object, what is the position of the pur- 
chaser then? Is he in possession under 
the ordinary law as a legal assignee, 
and can he laugh at the landlord? And 
is it intended to annul an assignment 
not made with statutory formalities? 
Are the safeguards which are so elabo- 
rately provided for the landlords against 
the abuse of the right of free sale really 
worthless and unavailing? I think my 
questions are so plain that I might 
be given an answer affirmative or dis- 
sentient. Is it intended that the tenant 
may, notwithstanding and against your 
Bill, come in under the provisions of the 
ordinary law? Now, your own provision 
on the subject is this—that the landlord 
need not accept a tenant. But surely a 
tenant need not care whether he is ac- 
cepted by the landlord or not. The only 
question is whether the landlord will 
accept the rent or not. The Bill does 
not create the power to sell. It creates 
only a special power to sell in respect 
of the property which it transfers from 
the landlord; but it does not purport to 
annul a sale not made in conformity 
with the prescribed regulations. Now, 
I do not like to ask too many questions ; 
but there is one clause which stands 
out, I may say, in noble relief. It is 
very hard to give any section priority 
for obscurity and unintelligibility in this 
Bill; but, after much heart-searching, I 
am inclined to think that almost the 
queerest section in the Bill is the 45th; 
and I would suggest to persons of an 
ingenious mind to apply themselves to 
this clause, not in the slightest hope that 
they will ever find out the meaning of 
it, but as an intellectual exercise. I do 
not propose to go through the section, 
and I dismiss it with this question—if a 
tenancy is determined when it is sold, 
what does the purchaser get? I am 
sure I do not know, but that is the first 
proposition in the section; and my strong 
suspicion is that when the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant comes to 
speak, if he speaks before the Law Offi- 
cers, he will leave that matter as a legacy 
to the Law Officers. Now, I come to 
make a few observations upon fixity of 
tenure, because it is idle to suggest that 
fixity of tenure is not given here. We 
have the words of the Prime Minister, 
and we know that valuation of rents is 
perpetuity of tenure in disguise. The 
valuation of rents is here, and, taken in 
connection with the rest of the Bill, there 
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cannot be a shadow of doubt that fixity 
of tenure is also here. ButI may be told 
that fixity of tenure never can exist—it 
can never be where the power is left to 
the landlord of serving ejectments and 
notices to quit. Then ejectments and 
notices to quit can all be arrested by the 
tenant if he pleases to exercise the option 
of sale—that is, unless the sale is in- 
tended to be illusory. There is nothing 
here to prevent the full and free opera- 
tion of fixity of tenure. [ Government 
cheers.| Yos; but if fixity of tenure 
is to be given, would it not be fair 
and frank to have done it in three 
lines, and not disguised it under a 
mask, as the authors of this Bill have 
done? There is one question I would 
put on this point, and I think it will 
serve to bring into strong relief some of 
the startling consequences of this Bill. 
A tenant in Ireland may have entered 
into the clearest and most binding con- 
tract—it may have been for a low rent 
or a high rent; the tenancy may be, as is 
common in certain cases in Ireland, for 
‘‘a year certain.” It is not like a ten- 
ancy from year to year, which suggests 
duration. Under this Bill the tenancy 
for a year certain may, the morning 
after this Bill passes, be turned into 
15 years certain, and the rent which 
was measured with certainty may be 
reduced to what the Court would call a 
fair rent. I do not propose to discuss 
that, but it does not strike one as osten- 
tatiously just. The way this matter has 
been put by Lord Dufferin shows the 
injustice of applying what exists in one 
part of Ireland-to all parts of Ireland. 
Lord Dufferin says— 

“Ts a 50-acre farmer in Down, who took up 
the land five years ago, to be credited with an 
historical claim to fixity of tenure because the 
grandfather of a cottier in Galway turned 10 
acres of bog into a potato garden at the begin- 
ning of the century ?”’ 


I have referred to, but not discussed, 
the statutory conditions. Under the 
Bill the landlord’s right, very much 
valued by some, of game would be abso- 
lutely destroyed in every tenancy from 
year to year. If that is intended, it 
is a very serious element. That was 
never contemplated at the inception of 
the tenancy from year to year, and it is 
opposed to the entire usage of Irish 
country life. The practice of Irish coun- 
try life is for the landlord to have the 
sporting over tenancies from year to 
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year. Itis not a right of strict law; we 
know that. Well, but the tenancy was 
made of short duration, easily capable 
of termination, and, therefore, the 
tenant who chose to be disagreeable 
and disobliging, without doing anything 
for himself, had a certain check, a cer- 
tain control. [Sir Wizi1am Harcourt: 
Hear, hear!| We know that since the 
right hon. Gentleman passed the Hares 
and Rabbits Bill, he is one of the greatest 
authorities as to game. But this Bill is 
remarkable, not only for the statutory 
conditions which it contains, but for the 
statutory conditions which it omits. It 
would be permissible for a tenant with- 
out notice to destroy the offices, level 
the fences upon the place and on the 
farm, use the mines and minerals that 
it contained, and he would not come 
under this Bill. There is nothing in 
it that would prevent him doing any 
of the things I have mentioned; and 
there is nothing which would condemn 
him as a bad or unfair tenant. What 
power do you give the landlord—do 
you leave him—to enforce statutory con- 
ditions? You leave him the power of 
serving notices to quit—a power which 
would expose him to pay on the maxi- 
mum scale for trying to save his farm 
from ruin. Is that reasonable? Can 
any defence be given of that? There 
is no limit. Why should there be no 
limit? It is suggested that much that 
is now proposed was in the Land Bill 
of 1870, and “‘ another place”’ is blamed 
severely in connection with this matter. 
But what is the history of the limit? 
It was proposed from the Liberal side 
of the House, and the Prime Minister 
said he accepted it willingly and un- 
grudgingly, because he thought it a 
decided improvement; and yet now limit 
is dropped out of the Bill without ques- 
tion or explanation. The position of a 
head lord towards a sub-tenant, whose 
immediate middleman landlord has been 
evicted, is startling. If a piece of land 
is let for 10 years, and the tenant is 
evicted for non-payment of rent, the 
tenant may let a portion of it to a sub- 
lessee for 100 years, at a very small rent, 
in consideration of a large fine; and 
under this Bill you provide that on the 
eviction of the middleman the landlord 
is not entitled to get possession—that the 
landlord, in fact, is bound to the under 
tenant, who holds at a merely nominal 
rent. 
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of the legislation you are proposing. 
The Prime Minister said that any con- 
cession of the ‘‘three F’s’”’ would amount 
to a moral and political revolution. If 
this Bill passes, will it be for the real 
good of the Irish people? Are the land- 
lords now, as a rule, not the centres of 
enlightenment, civilization, and charity? 
If you pass this Bill you will render them 
mere rent-chargers—bailiffs for the re- 
covery of rent, and nothing more. What 
motives will the best Irish landlords 
have to continue to act as they have 
acted? What motive will there be for 
the resident rather than the absentee 
to carry on a career of improvement, 
good management, prudent control, and 
philanthropy? He will be really power- 
less to do good. Under this Bill the 
Land Commission is made a great uni- 
versal land agency business for the 
management and control of all landed 
property in Ireland, owners only being 
left the invidious privilege of collecting 
rents in the best way they can. The 
Prime Minister recognized the demoral- 
izing effects of this legislation in 1870, 
when he said— 

“Tf I could conceive a plan more calculated 
than anything elso . .. . for .... 
carrying widespread demoralization throughout 
the whole mass of the Irish people . . . . 
it is this plan and this demand, that we should 
embody in our Bill asa part of permanent legis- 
lation a provision by which men shall be told 
that there shall be an authority always existing 
ready to release them from the contracts they 
have deliberately entered into.”—[3 Hansard, 
excix. 1846.] 

In the past, in Ireland, there have been 
several confiscations; but never before 
has there been in that country a confis- 
cation directly levelled at the loyal, 
against those who support law and order, 
and who are the firmest friends of that 
country’s connection with England. You 
cannot be surprised if it is widely thought 
and if it is openly said from one end of 
Ireland to the other that the genius of 
this legislation has been the Land 
League. The legislation in this Bill is 
all for one class — the labourers are 
ignored. The slender right given to the 
landlord of resuming possession at his 
own expense of part of his holding for 
the benefit of the labourers is postponed 
for 15 years. Future tenants and their 
claims are forgotten or postponed; the 
landlords, of course, are not to be 
thought of. I ask where, in this legis- 
lation, is your guarantee for present 
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contentment, and where is your gua- 
rantee for future peace? The Prime 
Minister, in introducing the Bill, said 
that the Court was the core of the mea- 
sure; it was its salient point, its car- 
dinal principle. This Court will have 
a stupendous work to do. It will have 
to consider the most numerous transac- 
tions between man and man in Ireland. 
Every little circumstance connected with 
the assignment and tenure or the rent of 
600,000 holdings in Ireland may all 
come at once under its purview, and all 
this is to be done by 21 County Court 
Judges and three appellate individuals. 
With a quick-witted, sharp, and litigious 
people like the Irish, is not this just the 
condition of things to develope litigation? 
Will there not be an immediate rush for 
reduced rents? Will not a man who 
may be in debt be compelled by his 
creditors to make a rush for a fixed 
term which can be immediately laid 
hold of as security? The litigation 
under this Bill will be incessant, uni- 
versal, angry. Calculations have been 
made by statisticians of the extent, 
duration, and cost of this litigation. I 
believe that the most moderate estimate 
of the duration of this litigation is 100 
years. The most moderate figure put 
down for the cost is between £4,000,000 
and £6,000,000. I do not guarantee 
these figures, for I have no particular 
taste for statistics. Under this Bill you 
have no guarantee for uniformity of 
decision; the decisions under it may 
vary as rapidly as the sands of the sea 
move. As to the County Court Judges, 
I know a number of them; they are 
able and honourable gentlemen. I 
believe, if they were consulted on this 
question, not one of them would desire 
the labour the Bill proposes to impose 
upon them. But suppose the County 
Courts are made tribunals under the 
Bill, it is obvious the number of Judges 
must be increased ; and it is plain, un- 
less the Judges are to be treated as the 
landlords are, their salaries must be in- 
creased. I am of opinion that any kind 
of Judge with judicial training and in- 
dependent tenure of office is better than 
casual functionaries, it may be, with no 
training and no guarantee of indepen- 
dence; and therefore I am disposed to 
think that it will be difficult to get better 
tribunals than County Court Judges, with 
a firm tenure, which makes the Judges 
independent of both the Government and 
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the populace. The Land Commission is 
put at the head of the County Court 
Judges, and is supposed to give 
them guidance, advice, correction, and 
strength. I never in my life read of a 
queerer tribunal than this Land Com- 
mission is to be. Ido not know who 
A B, C D, E F, are to be; but they 
need to be angels from Heaven to ful- 
fil with satisfaction the extraordinary 
functions given them. There may be a 
quorum of one, and that quorum of one 
is free to appoint an unknown delegate 
with arbitrary powers of giving deci- 
sions and doing everything else sug- 
gested in the Bill. The delegate of a 
month may order Judges of the Landed 
Estates Court about like lackeys; he 
may hear the appeals of an entire 
county ; he may revise the rents of an 
entire province; and all this without 
having one particle of independence, 
and while being the mere creature of 
whatever people may appoint him. You 
have in this tribunal conflict and con- 
fusion of jurisdiction. The Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland has the control of a 
vast amount of landed property in Ire- 
land in his judicial capacity of guardian 
of the lunatics of that country. This 
case may arise. Some of the properties 
under his control may be let at low 
rents, as they generally are; he may 
direct a moderate increase of rent; and 
this direction of the Lord Chancellor is 
not to bind the chairman, or the quorum, 

or the delegate ; and the casual itinerant 
Solon may overrule the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland upon this question. A Judge 
of the High Court, having the cortrol 
of receivers who are holding property 

for creditors, may, in the exercise of his 
judicial discretion, direct rents to be 
raised ; and these unnamed gentlemen, 

it may be without legal training, and 
certainly without any fixed status, may 
overrule him without giving any reasons. 

The poor County Court Judges are liable 
to be confused by three sets of rules 
made by three independent authorities ; 

while their decisions may be taken by 
way of appeal, partly to the Assizes, and 

partly to the Land Commission. Is this 

Commission to be represented in Parlia- 

ment in any way? Or is it intended that 

its operations are to be submitted at any 

time, and, if so, in what way, to public 

criticism and review? One word upon 

compensation. If the Bill is open to 

any of the criticisms I have suggested, 
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I ask, Have not the Irish landlords a 
right to either of two things—either a 
fair compensation for the legislation the 
State thinks necessary, or else that they 
should be given the option of selling 
their properties to the State on fair and 
reasonable but not exorbitant terms? 
Can any man conscientiously or fairly 
say that the property of the Irish land- 
lord is not damaged in the market to 
the extent of thousands and millions by 
this legislation? With certainty of re- 
duction of rent, with a penalty for rais- 
ing it, with the practical certainty of 
never resuming possession, I ask is there 
not a clear mutilation of property—is 
there not a distinct expropriation ? What 
did the Prime Minister say in 1870, 
when dealing with a proposition which 
was somewhat like some of those con- 
tained in this Bill? He said— 

*“*T own that I do not myself see any advan- 
tage in our rejecting the plan of Mr. Mill, 
which told out plainly and distinctly and at 
once the whole of its purposes and results, and 
amounted, in so many words, to an expropriation 
of the proprietors, with full compensation. - I 
do not see any advantage in our rejecting that 
plan, if we are to adopt some other, which, 
although couched in other language, and, per- 
haps, contemplating certain stages in the pro- 
cess with something like an agony of procrasti- 
nation, is, notwithstanding, certainly and in- 
evitably to end in the same conclusion.’’— 
[3 Hansard, cxcix. 1849.] 

Now, I venture to think that the land- 
lords are entitled to one or other of the 
alternatives I have suggested, and I 
would put this to the Government. If 
landlordism is to be done away with, 
why should not the transaction be done 
openly and in the light of day? Do not 
filch their property without confession, 
or mutilate it without acknowledgment. 
Let the transaction be English and above- 
board. What you take, take openly, and 
pay for what you take. If no compensa- 
tion is to be given, I ask what thinker, 
what statesman, what man of common 
honesty, can approve of some of the pro- 
posals in this Bill which I have indi- 
cated? Would it not be better at once 
. to drop all disguise and recognize plainly 
the naked features of avowed confisca- 
tion? Ifan Act of Attainder, if a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties against Irish land- 
lords is intended, it would be better for 
all parties—for the landlords, for the 
tenants, for the whole community—to 
drop the farce of pretending that this is 
an honest Bill. Let the tenants know in 
plain English what they get; tell the 


Mr. Gibson 
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landlords in equally plain English what 
they lose. Do not involve all parties in 
a sea of angry litigation, in which the 
landlords must swim for their lives, and 
in which all parties must lose all memo- 
ries of past kindliness and all hopes of 
future amity. To put the matter plainly, 
it would be better, it would be franker, 
it would be more considerate, to enact 
boldly and at once what you intend the 
Courts to decide. As it stands, unex- 
plained and unamended, the Govern- 
ment Bill is neither direct nor intelligible. 
It has, to my mind, neither the frank- 
ness of fearless justice nor the candour 
of open confiscation. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, that, 
although he could not help admiring the 
splendid speech to which they had just 
listened, he was not able to agree en- 
tirely with the views which his able 
fellow-countryman had expressed. He 
certainly could not think the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was soconfusedin 
his apprehensions of this Bill as he pro- 
fessed to be. He had made the discovery 
that this was a strong and a drastic Bill; 
and that a British Ministry had at last, 
after centuries, determined to bring in a 
measure which was more in the interests 
of the tenant than of the landlord. There 
was no doubtthat there was a widespread 
feeling of discontent and insecurity in 
Ireland, which required a great and 
drastic remedy. Even in Ulster the 
state of things was far from satisfactory ; 
free sale there, in spite of what was said 
to the contrary, being practically non- 
existent. One point in the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s speech struck 
him with great satisfaction, and that 
was the cordiality with which he dealt 
with the clauses relating to the question 
of a peasant proprietary. Those clauses 
he regarded as affording the only final 
solution of the Irish difficulty, and he 
could not help being struck by the fact 
that a few years ago Blackwood’s Magazine 
denounced the scheme which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman now ap- 
proved of in language similar to that 
which he employed in regard to the Bill 
at large. Abundant proof of the un- 
satisfactory condition of things in Ivre- 
land was to be found in the evidence 
taken by the Royal Commissioners. In 
one case a certain landlord, it was shown, 
increased his rent at every change of 
tenant, and ruthlessly evicted those who 
were unable to pay ; and since that evi- 
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dence was given, some 20 more families 
had been evicted onthesameman’sestate, 
most of them in a state of the most abject 
misery. ‘There was also another case in 
which rents had been very considerably 
raised over the whole of an estate, the 
landlord at the same time giving an 
entertainment at which he announced 
his intention of doing so, a circumstance 
which made many persons regard their 
landlord’s hospitality with some degree 
of suspicion. Thus, in 1878, one of the 
tenants of this landlord paid £5 28., but 
his new rent was £12 5s. ; another paid 
£16, instead of £7 4s.; a third, £11 9s., 
instead of £6 18s.; and a fourth, £13, 
instead of £8 148., and there were many 
others whose rents had been raised in a 
similar, if less excessive, proportion. It 
was only fair to say that the agent of the 
property stated that during the last 3 

years a very large sum of money, about 
£40,000, had been spent by the landlord 
in making allowances to the tenants, and 
that the figures given by some of the 
tenants, which certainly seemed out- 
rageous, were disputed. However, on 
the agent’s own showing, the new rents 
were, on an average, 20 per cent higher 
than the old ones. After that transaction, 
it was amusing to hear that same agent 
complain of professional agitators and 
their effect on the minds of the tenants. 
Landlords and agents of that kind natu- 
rally spread terror among the tenants, 
especially when their ‘exactions were 
made not in any remote district West 
of the Shannon, but, so to speak, in 
broad daylight and in Ulster. As a 
further illustration of the sense of in- 
security that pervaded the country, it 
might be mentioned that a very common 
expression of the people in his own 
neighbourhood was—“‘ Our souls are not 
our own;” and that was said, not by 
ignorant cottiers, but by respectable 
yeoman farmers in the North, meaning 
that at election time if they did not vote 
as their landlords wished it would be 
the worse for them. Before the Act of 
1870 they had to dread eviction; but 
now what they had to fear was a spite- 
ful rise of their rents. The ballot might 
be secret in its operation ; but it might 
be possible to order a man not to go 
to the poll at all. Again, office rules 
were a fertile cause of ill-feeling and 
insecurity, and, as one or two instances 
would show, were often capricious and 
unreasonable. In one office it was the 
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rule that ‘‘ money might not marry off 
the estate,” which meant that a tenant, 
if he was able to portion his daughter 
handsomely, should not marry her to a 
stranger at the risk of displeasing the 
landlord. On another estate it was the 
rule that a tenant, if a widower with a 
family, should not marry again, one 
family being considered enough for each 
farm. Such rules might be economically 
sound ; but, at any rate, they interfered 
greatly with freedom of contract. He 
trusted that these and other fears of the 
tenants would be dissipated when they 
received the fixity ef tenure that the 
Bill would give them. Without unduly 
entering into detail, he wished to call 
attention to two important points, one 
of which was the constitution of the 
Land Courts. He had personally a high 
opinion of the County Court Judges; 
but the Courts, as proposed by the Bill, 
would hardly command the confidence 
of the farmers, and he should therefore 
support any well-considered Amendment 
that would tend to popularize them. A 
word might also be said as to the ques- 
tion of titles. If a man bought land 
under the Commission his title would 
be guaranteed; but if, as was likely 
enough, he sold it again, the benefit 
conferred by the Bill would be very 
much reduced, as he would have to 
comply with the existing process of 
transfer, which, besides being very 
cumbrous, constantly afforded opportu- 
nities of unjust dealing and dishonesty 
to local attorneys. For instance, he knew 
of one case in which a widow buying 
a piece of land for £96, borrowed £40 
at 50 per cent from the local attorney, 
who was also good enough to charge 
her £20 for making out her title. 
However economically unsound the Bill 
might be considered by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, he, speaking neither as a ten- 
ant nor a landlord, but as one engaged 
in commercial pursuits, must say that 
there could not be anything more eco- 
nomically unsound than the state of 
things now existing in Ireland. Whe- 
ther this measure would cure the evils 
of Ireland or not, the thanks of the 
people of that country would be due to 
a Government which had taken up their 
cause. The woes of Ireland might not 
come to an end in a day ; but when the 
tenant farmer had security of tenure, 
fair rents, and free sale, that would go 
far to heal them. 


[Firet Night.) 
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After a pause, 

Mr. WARTON rose, and said, that 
he fully endorsed the estimate of the 
Bill which had been given by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son). Having striven to understand the 
Bill as well as he could, he must say 
that, in his judgment, every argument 
used by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman against that most unreasonable 
Bill was perfectly true and correct. He 
did not give that opinion merely upon 
his own judgment; the close attention 
given to the examination of the subject 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was in itself a strong ground upon which 
to base opposition to the Bill ; but a still 
stronger and a far better guide was to 
be found in the countenances and de- 
meanour of right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. Every time the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman tried to elicit an 
opinion from them, they were mute; 
like the dying Cardinal, they made no 
sign. They were overwhelmed by the 
crushing exposition of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman; and he (Mr. War- 
ton) very much doubted whether the 
Law Officers of the Crown could really 
explain what the measure meant, for 
they had no answer to make to the 
strong objections which had been taken 
to the Bill. There they sat perplexed, 
not knowing their own minds, and cer- 
tainly no two of them of the same mind. 
They might be waiting with the hope of 
being able to snatch a hasty division— 
which was quite in keeping with the 
policy they had been pursuing — by 
bringing on the second reading of the 
Bill at a time most inconvenient to a 
large body of the Members of the House, 
and to which they were prompted by a 
most unworthy motive. Thatwas worthy 
ofthe Ministry. The House had been 
told by the Prime Minister that the 
landlords of Ireland had been tried and 
acquitted. That was the reason, he sup- 
posed, why the hon. Member for Armagh 
(Mr. J. N. Richardson), with his splen- 
did eloquence, had given so many in- 
stances of harshness on the part of Irish 
landlords; ‘but then the hon. Gentleman 
qualified his statement by such words as 
“lately” and “formerly,” and alleged 
some trivialities in one or two cases. 
The hon. Gentleman dissented, it ap- 
peared, from the Prime Minister. But 
what was the Prime Minister’s own no- 
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tion of justice? They were told in the 
Book, which all were believed to revere, 
until the election of Northampton taught 
them otherwise, thatif a guilty city held 
10 righteous men it would be spared. 
But the Premier’s notion of justice was 
exactly the opposite of the Divine notion. 
Because, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, on account of a few guilty 
men, a whole class would be punished. 
If, instead of his present Office, the right 
hon. Gentleman was in charge of the 
education of youths, for which his learn- 
ing so admirably suited him, if some 
boys misbehaved themselves he would 
give a flogging all round. But, what 
was worse, the right hon. Gentleman 
would not only give the boys a flogging 
all round, but would pick out the best 
boys and flog them them the hardest; 
at least, that was the principle of the 
Bill, because it appeared that where a 
landlord had done the best, he was to be 
punished the most. Where a landlord’s 
rents were low, and he had spent nearly 
all his income on improving his estate, 
he was to be deprived of nearly all 
his property, and all his efforts to do 
good were to go for nothing. For his 
own part, he (Mr. Warton) always 
distrusted those who made extraordi- 
nary professions of liberality and were 
always talking of justice. Ten years 
ago, in introducing another Land Bill, 
the Prime Minister said that there was 
an old Irish notion that some property 
in the soil remained to the tenant even 
after the contract between him and his 
landlord had expired. That notion, which 
was scouted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in 1870, was accepted by him now. 
Last year, when the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill was before them, the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
in his usual fussy and flatulent style, said 
that he rejoiced that the tenant’s right of 
property had been conceded; but that 
statement was not accepted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Now, however, they 
would be told that something had hap- 
pened, and that the landlord’s share in 
his property was less. The reason why he 
distrusted and disliked this Bill was that 
they had no security in the character of 
the Premier that they should not have 
another Bill in a few years entirely de- 
stroying what little value might yet 
remain in the landlord’s hands of their 
property. He asserted that that, in fact, 
was the ultimate aim of the Govern- 
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ment. This Bill, which consisted of 
many parts, might have another part 
tacked on, and that was a confiscation 
part. In a few years, when the land- 
lord’s property was reduced to five or 
six years’ purchase, those five or six 
years’ purchase might be taken away. 
What was the principle laid down by 
the Premier? It was this—that a ques- 
tion should be dealt with when it en- 
tered the region of practical politics. 
Constitutional agitation was nothing to 
the Premier; the expressed opinion of 
the people, given at the polling booths, 
was also nothing to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; but the blowing up of a prison, 
or the shooting of a policeman, that was 
the Premier’s notion of practical politics. 
He did not scruple to say that the Go- 
vernment, by their guilty silence last 
year, encouraged Irish discontent and 
rowdyism in breaking out into open re- 
bellion. They knew very well at that 
time that it was intended to diminish 
the value of landlords’ property in Ire- 
land. They were diminishing it now. 
He contended that it would take some 
30 or 40 years of litigation to get the 
Bill into proper working order. If the 
questions put to the Government were 
not answered, the Bill would remain 
wrapped up in endless obscurity. Every- 
thing depended upon that, and he hoped 
the Government would be able to throw 
some light upon the Bill, and answer 
the criticisms which had been passed 
upon its principle and details. Why, 
he should like to know, had the period 
of 15 years been fixed for the revision 
of rents, if not to allow time for the 
litigation which must inevitably arise in 
the Courts to expire. The real fact of 
the case was that the Government had 
yielded to unworthy clamour and agita- 
tion, instead of telling Ireland at once 
that we intended to govern her, and that 
we should never consent to her becoming 
a Republic; that we were determined to 
hold her—if possible, as a friend ; if not, 
otherwise. But instead of a course of 
that kind being adopted, the Govern- 
ment, yielding to agitation, asked the 
House to send a message of peace to 
Ireland, forgetting that the history of 
the past proved that any such would 
only lead to fresh demands and new 
schemes of plunder and confiscation. He 
had only, in conclusion, to say, as no one 
on the Treasury Bench had risen to 
answer the questions which had been 
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put to the Government, that he begged 
to move the adjournment of the debate, 
in order to give them time to make up 
their minds. 


After a pause, 


Mr. SPEAKER rose, and put the 
Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a 
second time”—[‘ Divide divide!’ ]— 
whereupon— 

Mr. WARTON again rose, and said 
he moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 

Mr. LEWIS seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Ur. Warton.) 


Mr. GORST said, he wished to say a 
few words on the subject. Members of 
the Government should be allowed time 
to collect their thoughts and address 
themselves upon the subject to the 
House. He, perhaps, might be allowed 
to assist the Government in remembering 
what had taken place. <A powerful 
speech was made by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). 
[Mr. Munpetta: Hear, hear!] He saw 
no reason why he should be interrupted 
by the sarcastic cheer of the right hon. 
Gentleman. A powerful speech, he 
repeated, was made by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in the absence 
of the leading Members of the Govern- 
ment, containing certain questions, some 
of policy and some of mere law, which 
the right hon. and hon. and learned 
Gentlemen the Attorney General for 
Ireland and the Solicitor General, who 
sat opposite to him when he made his 
speech, were obviously unable to answer. 
They, indeed, sat with perfectly wooden 
faces, making no signs of either assent 
or dissent to the question propounded. 
(Mr. GuapsronE and other right hon. 
Memsers: Hear, hear!] The explana- 
tion of such a proceeding was very 
simple, and was that there were no 
Members of the Government present who 
dared to give an explanation in the 
absence of the Prime Minister. No 
Member of the Government could, un- 
der those circumstances, answer either 
“Yes” or ‘‘No.” The present position, 
therefore, in which the House stood at 
that moment was that until some answer 
was given to the questions of the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
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versity of Dublin, the House was left in 
ignorance as to the meaning of. several 
important parts of the Bill, and that if 
the debate went on, hon. Members would 
not really know what it was they were 
engaged in discussing. The debate, in 
the circumstances, ought, he thought, to 
be adjourned until some answer was 
given to the important questions of his 
right hon. and learned Friend. 

Mr. CHAPLIN thought that the con- 
duct of the Government in the matter 
was most remarkable; in fact, almost 
unexampled. The House had been in- 
formed by the Prime Minister himself 
that the Bill was the most important 
measure of his time in Parliament; but 
notwithstanding the protest of some hon. 
Members, and greatly against the desire 
of a large section of those on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, the Govern- 
ment had determined to take the second 
reading on the first night of the re- 
assembling of the House after the Recess. 
That was a very inconvenient course to 
pursue, for no sufficient time had thus 
been allowed to hon. Members to con- 
sider the course which they should take 
with regard to the Bill, of which from 
its very nature he believed not a single 
Member of the House, except the Prime 
Minister, understood the precise mean- 
ing. What had happened? The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the late At- 
torney General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson) 
made a most able, temperate, and mode- 
rate speech, and put to the Government 
a number of pointed questions, which he 
asked to have answered, on the ground 
that until they had been answered it 
would be impossible to understand many 
points of the measure. The Treasury 
Bench, when the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman spoke was full, and instead 
of some Member of the Government 
rising, as always had happened in the 
course of his (Mr. Chaplin’s) experience, 
there had been a general clearing of the 
House, and no answer was given, and 
no notice had been taken of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s speech by 
the Government. It was left to an in- 
dependent Member on the Back Benches 
opposite to reply to that speech, and he 
was followed by another independent 
Member. He (Mr. Chaplin) hoped, in the 
circumstances, the Government would see 
the propriety of returning some answer 
to the questions which had been put to 
them. 


Mr. Gorst 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) 
has animadverted on the conduct of some 
of the Members of the Government in 
terms which are, I think, scarcely be- 
coming a Member of this House. He 
says that while the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) was speak- 
ing, my right hon. and hon. and learned 
Friends the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General for Ireland sat listening 
opposite to him with wooden faces. That 
is not the way in which Members of this 
House are accustomed to be addressed ; 
and if the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham has not been able to learn the 
proper mode of approaching his Col- 
leagues in this House, which is to be 
regretted, it is quite time indeed that 
those who disapprove of his methods of 
speech should take notice of it. I came 
into the House after the Motion for the 
adjournment had been made. I heard 
of it with very much surprise. I was 
informed that when the hon. Member 
for Armagh (Mr. J. N. Richardson) sat 
down, there did not appear to be a dis- 
position on the other side of the House 
to continue the debate; but now I find 
that the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) has kindly under- 
taken to determine for the Government 
in what order speeches are to be de- 
livered, and when it is necessary, in his 
judgment, that Members of the Govern- 
ment should rise, or when the House 
should be punished by having the de- 
bate interrupted altogether by a Motion 
for adjournment. But I must protest 
against the hon. Gentleman’s mode of 
dealing with the subject. What I be- 
lieve happened was this—There were a 
number of questions put categorically to 
the Government, many of which I heard 
myself, though, unfortunately, I could 
not myself be in the House at the early 
part of the speech, in reference to the 
construction of the Bill, and which called 
for an answer. I say it is altogether a 
new doctrine that on the instant these 
answers should be given, ‘‘ Aye” or 
‘‘No.”’? Yet we are told the Attorney 
and Solicitor General for Ireland sat 
with ‘‘ wooden faces,” and would not 
give an answer. It does not appear to 
me to require a man to be a lawyer to 
know — even many laymen might be 
aware—that there are a great number of 
questions which may be put which cannot 
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possibly be answered off-hand by “‘Aye” 
or ‘‘ No”’—indeed, I should like to hear 
whether the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Chatham is prepared to 
answer ‘‘ Aye” or ‘‘No”’ any question 
which a Member of this House might 
put to him. In abstaining from answer- 
ing at the moment the questions raised 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity, we thought we were offering the 
greatest mark of respect the Govern- 
ment could show him if we conversed 
together on the several points which had 
been raised, and made ourselves quite 
certain that when we came to reply we 
might not in respect to them be mis- 
leading the House. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] 
Iam not at all surprised to hear that 
mark of assent from experienced Gen- 
tlemen opposite; but that is precisely 
the thing that was done. But there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in saying that 
my right hon. Friend near me (Mr. 
Forster), intending to address the House 
to-night, and not being a lawyer, was 
in conversation with my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
Ireland upon several points raised when 
this singular episode arose. Now, I 
want to know whether, in so doing, the 
Government were not taking the best 
means for pressing forward the debate 
in the most convenient manner? As 
a matter of fact, my right hon. Friend 
will have to address the House for a 
considerable time. It has been asserted 
by the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire that he never knew a case of an 
important speech by a prominent Mem- 
ber of the Opposition that was not in- 
stantly followed by an answer from a 
Member of the Government; but, with 
great deference to the enormous Parlia- 





mentary experience of the hon. Gentle- 

man, I may say that my limited know- 

ledge of the proceedings of this House | 
supplies me with many instances, and I | 
know there are hon. Members of this | 
House who rather make a point of | 
delivering important speeches between 
6 and 8 o’clock, in order that they might | 
not be followed immediately by a Mem- 
ber of theGovernment. The hon. Member 
is not aware of what takes place in this 
House, when, with his limited know- 
ledge, he undertakes to lay down what 
the order of debate shall be. I am| 
anxious that the House should not sup- | 


pose that there has been any disrespect | 
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shown on the part of the Government to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
or to the House itself; for whatever we 
may think of the moderation or jus- 
tice of his opinions, he always speaks 
them out with great force and frankness, 
and it is just in the case of those speeches 
where the points are most sharply put 
that Members on the opposite side of the 
House should give their answers not less 
clearly and explicitly. The Government 
will, by the mouths of its Members, 
endeavour to answer the various points 
raised by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman ; but surely they may exercise 
their own discretion as to the precise 
hours of the evening, and as to the pre- 
cise conjuncture in the debate, when 
their answers shall be given. I hope 
the debate will now be allowed to pro- 
ceed. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
must say that the last words which fell 
from the Prime Minister have surprised 
me exceedingly, for the whole argument 
in his speech appeared to me to be an 
argument in favour of adjourning this 
debate in order to give the Government 
time to consider what answers they 
should make to the questions that have 
been put to them by my right hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Dublin 
University (Mr. Gibson). I am far from 
wishing to impute to the Government 
any disrespect or want of attention, 
either to the House or to my right hon. 
and learned Friend, in their taking time 
to consider what answers they ought to 
give to the extremely powerful speech 
of my right hon. and learned Friend. 

3ut the position in which we are placed 
is this. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) says he hopes the House will 
be allowed to go on with the debate. 
Well, we were the last to object to go on 
with it; but as the House did not seem 
inclined to go on, and as the argument 
of my right hon. and learned Friend 
was unanswered, I found that we were 
actually going to be called upon to vote 


| upon the second reading of the Bill in 


entire ignorance whether there was an 
answer to that argument or not. The 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government says, and he appeals to us 
to confirm him, that it is a very common 


| practice for a Minister to defer his 


answer to an important speech made from 
the Opposition Bench for some little time, 
and until there is a reasonably full 
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House in which to carry on the discus- 
sion; and he said very truly that it was 
often the case that a Member spoke up 
to 8 o’clock or thereabouts in order that 
time might be given for the considera- 
tion of the answer that should be made 
to the speech. But my right hon. and 
learned Friend did not speak till 8 o’clock. 
He only spoke till a quarter past 6; and 
it did certainly seem true to me, even if 
it were not possible to answer off-hand 
all the questions that were put, that 
there were many of them which related 
to points which had been before the 
public for weeks, which have been 
under discussion in the Press and else- 
where, and to which the attention of the 
Government must have been called. 
Now, I will go so far as to say that if 
the Government, after all the pains 
which they must have bestowed on a 
Bill of such enormous importance, are 
so little prepared to explain and defend 
the principles of their own measure, 
and to reply, not to isolated and bye 
questions, but to questions which re- 
late to cardinal principles, and which 
involve the whole machinery of the 
Bill and the meaning of this not insig- 
nificant measure—if they are in that 
position, they were guilty of a great in- 
sult to the House in calling upon us to 
discuss this question, or to vote upon it 
without discussion. I can quite under- 
stand that the Government may have 
expected that it would be a convenient 
arrangement to wait, and anticipated 
that after the speech made from this 
Bench other hon. Members from other 
parts of the House, and representing 
different sections of it, might have de- 
sired to carry on the discussion. Had 
such a desire been evinced, the Govern- 
ment might have thought that it would 
be well to answer the separate speeches 
altogether. But when they saw there 
was no such desire; when they saw that 
not one of the Representatives of the 
Third Party (the Irish Party) rose to 
say a word; when they saw that none 
of their own independent supporters, 
except the hon. Member for Armagh 
(Mr. J. N. Richardson), got up to say 
anything ; and when they found that we 
on this side of the House were waiting 
to hear what sort of an answer could 
be made to any part of the speech of my 
right hon. and learned Friend, they ought 
to have attempted to answer as much as 
they could of that speech, and to have 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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explained generally their position, and 
the modifications, perhaps, which they 
may have thought right to introduce 
into the Bill after consideration durin 

the Holidays; or they ought frankly to 
have assented to the proposal that the 
debate should be adjourned. Nobody 
can deny that the course which the Go- 
vernment has taken has beenvery incon- 
venient indeed to the House: They 
brought forward this measure the very 
day before the House rose. It was im- 
possible to criticize it then, and no op- 
portunity was given for putting ques- 
tions or in any way eliciting information. 
When the Bill was laid before us we 
found that we were obliged to come 
here for the second reading on the first 
Monday after the Easter Recess, and we 
were twitted if we showed any kind of 
reluctance. In spite of all this, how- 
ever, when we come here and ask for 
information, not only in a Parliamentary 
manner, but in a manner in which the 
country will have expected us to ask it, 
are we to comment upon questions of 
this magnitude in the dark — questions 
which affect, and even revolutionize, the 
whole social system of Ireland? Are 
we to be left without an answer, and to 
be told that it is an insult on our part 
to ask questions? The Government, I 
say, have no right to take that position. 
We are entitled to have an explanation 
of the points that have been raised; and 
if the Government are not prepared to 
give that explanation now, let us take 
the course that has been proposed and 
adjourn the debate until such a time as 
they shall be able to do so. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) is hardly fair. In the 
first place, he takes upon himself to 
dictate to us at what time we should 
speak, and the arrangement we shall 
make for the debate. Indeed, he even 
goes so far as to say, because no one rose 
from this Bench immediately after the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), that we had no explana- 
tion to give. Well, I hope that before 
the evening closes we shall show that 
that is a mistake. But I have no objec- 
tion to say that I and my right hon. 
Friends expected that I should know 
before I spoke what were the views and 
feelings of other hon. Gentlemen besides 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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the Member for the University of Dublin. 
I cannot help thinking that this may 
still be the case. The hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) 
jumped to the conclusion that, because 
t was the only Gentleman who rose on 
that side of the House, no one wanted 
to go on with the debate. How did he 
know that half-a-dozen Gentlemen on 
this side of the House were not willing 
to continue it? I cannot pry into the 
motives and feelings of right hon. Mem- 
bers opposite ; but they wanted to force 
an immediate answer to the questions of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
Well, I do not know that we are bound 
to obey their behests immediately, and I 
imagine that there are many hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House who are 
prepared to go on with the debate. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: The right 
hon. Gentleman who has just spoken 
was not in the House when the adjourn- 
ment of the debate was moved. I admit 
that his absence was due to a justifiable 
and praiseworthy cause, and that he and 
his Colleagues were most properly dis- 
cussing what answers should be given 
to the questions that have been put to 
them. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: We were not 
so much discussing what answers to give 
as what the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had said. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Anyhow, 
the right hon. Gentleman was not in the 
House when the incident occurred, and, 
consequently, he a little misunderstood 
and mis-stated it. What happened was 
this. Nobody, when my right hon. and 
learned Friend sat down, got up on the 
Treasury Bench, nor did anyone get up 
to speak on the Government side of the 
House except the hon. Member for 
Armagh (Mr. J. N. Richardson). That 
hon. Member made a very short speech ; 
and, so far as I could understand it, it 
was not a speech which could materially 
assist or explain the principles of the 
measure. When he sat down, no one 
rose among the real Leaders of the 
Government on this occasion—I refer 
to hon. Members from Ireland below 
the Gangway — nor did any Gentle- 
man connected with the independent 
Radicals in this House show any wish 
to speak. In fact, nobody rose, and 
Mr. Speaker proceeded to put the 
Question. Then my hon. and learned 
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Friend the Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) got up and made a speech full 
of effusions of vivacious humour, con- 
cluding by moving the adjournment of 
the debate. He was seconded by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin), and after that 
Mr. Speaker, not hearing the Motion of 
my hon. and learned Friend, waited until 
the usual period had elapsed, and then 
rose and proceeded to put the Question 
that the Bill be read a second time. 
What followed ? I think hon. Gentlemen 
on the Ministerial Bench—or, if it were 
not they, at all events, hon. Gentlemen 
sitting immediately behind them—cried 
‘* Divide, divide!’”’ The House, there- 
fore, absolutely with the assent of those 
Members of the Government who were 
sitting on the Front Bench, was proceed- 
ing to a division on the Main Question, 
when my hon. and learned Friend called 
Mr. Speaker’s attention to the fact that 
he had moved the adjournment of the 
debate. Then, and not till then, did 
Mr. Speaker put the Question of ad- 


journment. During the putting of that 


Question the absent Ministers entered 
the House, and then came the lecture 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister upon the demeanour 
and upon the propriety of the language 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst). I beg to express 
my opinion that that lecture was quite 
uncalled for and unnecessary; because, 
if my hon. and learned Friend had not 
observed the usual customs and received 
courtesies of this House, you, Mr. 
Speaker, would have called his atten- 
tion to the fact. But as you, Sir, took 
no notice of the observations which he 
had made, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman may rest quite content with the 
severe censure of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I think it is right to state the 
facts as they occurred. It is quite out 
of the views of hon. Gentlemen who sit 
near me that this important debate 
should be concluded in the manner in 
which the Friends of the Ministry ap- 
peared to wish that it should conclude. 
They are of opinion that the debate 
should be continued; and I would ven- 
ture to suggest to those who have the 
management of affairs in this House, if 
they wish the debate to be continued, 
they had better exercise that gentle 
pressure, which they know so well how 
to apply to their Friends sitting on the 
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.Back Benches, in order to keep up the 
debate until Ministers have made up 
their own minds as to the course they 
intend to take, and the explanations they 
propose to offer. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I con- 
fess I was extremely interested in the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson); but 
there was one thing about it which a little 
surprised me. That was, considering the 
ability of the speech, and the firmness 
and decision with which it condemned 
the Bill in almost every part, consider- 
ing that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman ended by saying that it was not 
an honest Bill, but a Bill proposing con- 
fiscation, I was a little surprised, I say, 
that he, representing the Opposition in 
this House, did not say whether he was 
going to vote for the Bill, or propose an 
Amendment, or vote against the Bill. 
There are some people, no doubt, who 
have not made up their minds, though 
they have given up the Easter Recess to 
the study of the Bill, as to the course 
which they are going to take; but the 
only proper and natural Parliamentary 
conclusion to such a speech as that of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
would have been a Motion for the re- 
jection of the Bill. But, instead of that, 
what is the position which has been taken 
up? The Opposition, led by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton), who was supported by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote), as I un- 
derstand, has begun a tactic of judicious 
adjournments of the debate on this mea- 
sure. If the matter had stopped there, 
I should have thought this was one of 
the humorous freaks to which we are 
accustomed, and which we enjoy with 
amusement sometimes, of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport, until some 
observations which we made ourselves 
led us to the conclusion that this is what 
is generally understood as an arranged 
movement. It was not until we observed 
the communications which passed with 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port before the Motion was made, and 
when he himself, the light frigate, had 
opened fire, that then the heavy three- 
deckers from the Front Opposition Bench 
came forward to support the Motion to 
adjourn the debate on the Irish Land 
Bill, that we understood the position of 
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affairs. Now, it seems to me that the 
worst thing we can do is to waste any 
more time in the discussion of a Motion 
for adjournment. It is a very fair issue, 
because the right hon. and learned Gen. 
tleman (Mr. Gibson), who has denounced 
this Bill as a Bill of confiscation, dare 
not take a direct issue against it. In 
spite of the language which he has em- 
ployed to-night, he dare not say that the 
Opposition will oppose this Bill. And 
now let us, at least, know whether the 
majority of the House of Commons are 
in favour of the policy of obstruction 
proposed from the Front Opposition 
Bench. 

Sr R. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) will, I hope, hereafter 
deplore—I am sure everyone else will 
deplore—that he should have allowed 
himself, even for one moment, to have 
been betrayed into the language which 
he has just used. I am quite sure the 
right hon. Gentleman will some time 
deeply regret it, for no man has ever 
set his face so much against obstruction 
as my right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote). 
I agree that it is quite time to goon 
with the debate upon this Bill; butI 
hope we are not to have the Speaker 
putting the Question until some answer 
has been made to the questions which 
have been put to-night. But let me 
remind the Government that this debate 
has arisen from the very unusual course 
which they themselves have taken. Never 
in the recollection of any Member of this 
House, of whatever standing, was it ever 
known that a Bill of such importance as 
the present should be placed upon the 
Table, read a first time, and should then 
be read a second time without a single 
opportunity of placing an Amendment 
upon the Paper being allowed after the 
Bill has been in the hands of the House. 
That course I believe to be absolutely 
without precedent, and I hope it will 
never be followed again. I hope we 
shall now go on with the discussion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. LEWIS said, that as he under- 
stood they were in the same position as 
before the last Motion, no one having 
risen to continue the debate, he would 
move that the House do now adjourn. It 
was all very well to criticize Members of 
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the Opposition and charge them with 
obstruction; but the real obstructors 
were Her Majesty’s Government. He 
might not be believed by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department ; 
but he would state that when he came 
to the House he did not know whether 
he should support the Bill or not. He 
was waiting to hear what answer or ex- 
planation the Government had to give 
by way of answer to the speech of his 
right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Gib- 
son). Whether he voted for or against 
the second reading of the Bill would 
in some measure depend upon whether 
the provisions as to rent valuation 
mentioned in the Bill bore the con- 
struction put upon it by his right 
hon. and learned Friend. If it bore a 
different construction, he and others 
might, perhaps, vote for the second read- 
ing. But let the House understand the 
position of affairs. When the Motion 
recently made was withdrawn, had any- 
one risen to continue the debate? No; 
the House was, therefore, left to go 
to a division without any explanation 
from the Government of what the 
Bill really meant. He was not afraid 
that the country would misunderstand 
what had occurred. The country cer- 
tainly would not throw upon the Oppo- 
sition the charge of obstruction. He 
was most anxious that the Government 
should have as much time as they de- 
sired to make up their minds as to the 
answer they would give to the speech of 
his right hon. and learned Friend. He 
desired to see the Bill fairly and honestly 
discussed; but what would the public 
think of the proceedings of that even- 
ing? They would think that the Go- 
vernment, having long considered this 
Bill, did not themselves know what it 
meant, and that when the Party which 
was bound by its history and traditions 
thoroughly to investigate such a measure 
as that before the House asked for in- 
formation as to its meaning, the Go- 
vernment sat quietly by and proposed to 
leave them in the dark. 

Mr. CHAPLIN, in seconding the 
Motion, said, that he had no desire 
in any way to obstruct the Bill ; but he 
did so because he was ashamed to con- 
fess that he honestly did not know whe- 
ther he rightly understood the measure, 
and was waiting to hear what answer 
would be made to the speech of his 
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right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson). He would remind the Govern- 
ment that as no one got up to continue 
the debate, the Government had no 
choice but to supply an immediate an- 
swer to that speech. Heshouldliketohear 
what explanation the Government had 
to offer for refusing to reply to the able 
and moderate speech of his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin; and he had no 
doubt an equal desire prevailed on the 
other side of the House to hear the 
answer of the Government to the ques- 
tions which had been put. Until the 
Government had answered the speech 
of the right hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Gibson), he, for one, did not know 
whether to vote for or against the Bill. 
There were at that moment eight or 
nine Members of the Government on the 
Front Bench, and unless they were pre- 
pared to meet the speech of his right 
hon. and learned Friend, the country and 
the House could come to only one con- 
clusion — namely, that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were utterly unable to answer 
that speech, and did not at present 
understand their own Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Lewis.) 


Mr. LITTON said, the tactics of the 
Opposition were perfectly manifest. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), whose speech partook 
rather too much of the character of an 
advocate’s speech, sought to draw a 
statement from the Treasury Bench in 
regard to many important points of the 
Bill. He (Mr. Litton) thought, how- 
ever, that the Government had shown 
their good sense and prudence in not 
returning an answer to the questions ad- 
dressed to them, because the object was 
to precipitate the debate before it had 
developed itself, and to extract answers 
which might be made use of in the pro- 
gress of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s speech, so as to make an un- 
favourable impression in the country in 
the morning papers. If these were the 
tactics to be pursued at the outset of that 
debate, there was very little chance that 
in the future progress of the Bill the 
subject would be considered with that 
amount of judicial quietness and spirit 
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with which its consideration should be 
approached. He hoped the Motion for 
adjournment would be withdrawn. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN said, as an 
Irish Member, he felt bound to protest 
against dilatory Motions for adjourn- 
ment being made on the threshold of the 
discussion of that momentous question. 
When hon. Members from Ireland moved 
such Motions they were charged with 
obstruction ; but when hon. Gentlemen 
on the Opposition side of the House 
sought to adjourn the debate upon a 
measure which was of a remedial and 
not a coercive character they repudiated 
any idea of obstruction. Now, when 
they were called upon to discuss that 
great remedial measure, let them be con- 
sistent and not interpose adjournment 
Motions to delay the progress of so im- 
portant a measure. He came down to 
hear what could be said by hon. Gentle- 
men on the opposite Benches in the way 
of criticism on the Bill; but no one 
arose, to his (Mr. A. M. Sullivan’s) 
astonishment, except the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton) after the hon. Member for 
Armagh (Mr. J. N. Richardson), and 
he only to move the adjournment. 
He (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) appealed 
to both sides of the House to proceed 
with the debate, for while time was being 
wasted in Party criticism tenants in Ire- 
land had evictions hanging over them, 
so that what was sport to them was death 
to others. Let there be an end to this 
episode, and when the debate wasresumed 
there would be no lack of speakers. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
thought it should in justice be stated 
that the points mentioned by the right 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University (Mr. Gibson) were the very 
points on which explanations were re- 
quired. The House must feel that this 
was something like the real situation of 
affairs—the Prime Minister might be said 
alone to understand this Bill. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” from the Opposition Benches.| He 
made that observation with no intention 
of raising a derisive cheer from the other 
side. He made it in perfect seriousness. 
The Bill had to do with the Act of 
1870, and was the result of a most pro- 
longed and difficult consideration of the 
whole Land Question by the Prime Mi- 
nister. Under ordinary circumstances, 
the Prime Minister would have been pre- 
sent at the commencement of the debate ; 
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but he was unable to be present, and 
when the speech of the right hon. and 
learned. Member for the University of 
Dublin was concluded, he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) certainly expected that someone 
on the Treasury Bench would rise and 
give the explanations asked for. They 
ought to approach the discussion of this 
measure in the fairest and most judicial 
spirit. One great point was that there 
should be some tribunal to stand between 
the landlord and tenant. Another point 
was the right of free sale. On that the 
Prime Minister had laid great stress; 
but there were other points on which 
hon. Members could not commit them- 
selves without knowing exactly the 
meaning of the Government. He was 
not going beyond the duty he owed to 
the Government; he was anxious to 
give them the fullest support in their 
heroic attitude towards this Bill; for he 
believed the Bill contained within it the 
elements of a radical settlement of the 
Land Question for all time ; but its pro- 
visions must be made perfectly clear and 
distinct, although the questions of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
were, perhaps, somewhat exaggerated 
and rhetorical. For his own part, he 
was most anxious that there should 
be no recriminations about obstruction. 
He did not believe the conduct of hon. 
Members opposite had been. actuated in 
the slightest degree by a desire to 
obstruct the Business of the House; 
but it was only reasonable that they 
should desire to obtain information on 
the points raised by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin. Questions such 
as those relating to the purchase of 
tenant right by the landlord, and the 
disability of the landlord to go into the 
same Oourt as the tenant, were very 
important, and ought to be answered. 
If they were not answered, the House 
was likely either to drift into an aimless 
and profitless discussion of the whole 
Land Question on general principles, or 
engender within itself a heat eminently 
ill-caleulated to settle the question. 
Those points, he might observe, were 
not raised now for the first time, as they 
had been discussed at every meeting and 
in every newspaper in the Three King- 
doms during the Recess. 

Mr. BRUDRICK supported the ap- 
peal made to the Prime Minister by the 
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hon. Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry). The question was whether 
hon. Members were to go on discussing 
the measure under what might possibly 
be a total misconception of the meaning 
of those points which had been referred 
to by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). Hon. Mem- 
bers on that side were entitled to protest 
against the course which was being 
opted with regard to the Bill. More 
than a fortnight ago, before the adjourn- 
ment, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) prophesied that if such a 
course were adopted the House would 
enter into a discussion without having 
the power to continue it. Inthe circum- 
stances, he hoped that a protest, not on 
the ground of obstruction, but merely 
that they might be allowed to properly 
understand the Bill, would have due 
weight with Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY trusted that, 
if the Motion for adjournment were per- 
sisted in, the House would divide upon 
it, defeat it, and then proceed with the 
debate. No hon. Gentleman followed 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) except for the purpose of 
moving the adjournment of the debate. 
It was well known that there were hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House who 
entertained objections to the Bill which 
were very different from those held by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
spoke of it as a lawyer; but there were 
others who, like the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), re- 
garded it from the country gentleman’s 
point of view. The Prime Minister was 
now asked to stand up and reply to one 
Member of the Opposition. This was a 
course, however, which had never be- 
fore been pursued ; and he thought the 
Government were entitled to have the 
full case stated against the Bill from 
every point of view before they were 
called upon to reply to objections. If 
the Conservative Party, instead of stat- 
ing their objections, would insist upon 
entering into a conspiracy of silence, and 
if they thus deprived the Government of 
the opportunity of hearing all the main 
objections to the Bill before answering 
them, he thought the country would 
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blame the Conservative Party for the 
course they pursued. He might add that 
the Irish Representatives were also en- 
titled to know adequately and completely 
the nature of the objections raised against 
the Bill by the Conservative Members. 
Mr. PLUNKET remarked that this 
was a matter of the most grave import- 
ance to the country, and said it was 
extremely undesirable that the debate 
should degenerate into an unworthy 
wrangle on the question of adjournment. 
(Sir Wiz11am Harcourt: Hear, hear !] 
The right hon. Gentleman said ‘“ Hear, 
hear!”’ in a very contemptuous manner ; 
but he knew very well that he had en- 
deavoured to fasten a charge of obstruc- 
tion upon the Conservative Party which 
even his supporters had protested against. 
If the Government would undertake that 
at 10 o’clock, or some other convenient 
time, a reply should be given by some 
one on their behalftothe objections raised 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), he was certain the Motion 
for adjournment would be at once with- 
drawn. All that hon. Members on the 
Opposition side desired was that the 
debate should be conducted in a manner 
which was likely to advance the real 
elucidation of the grave issue which was 
at stake. The logical conclusion to be 
drawn from the speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on the Treasury Bench was 
that the House ought to have adjourned 
till 10 o’clock, or to such other time 
when the First Lord of the Treasury, or 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, or who- 
ever else might be selected to answer 
his right hon. and learned Friend, would 
be able to speak, and when the House 
could know what interpretation the Go- 
vernment gave of their own Bill in 
answer to the questions raised by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin. 
If the Government would undertake to 
conduct the debate in the ordinary way, 
either by one of their own body or one 
of their ordinary supporters answering 
the important speech of his right hon. 
and learned Colleague, he was certain 
that the Motion before the House would 
be withdrawn. The course, however, 
which had been pursued was certainly 
not fair to hon. Members on that side of 
the House, whose only and earnest wish 
was that the question should be fully 
considered with a view to a satisfactory 
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conclusion being arrived at. The fact 
was, however, that by accident—if it 
was by accident—on the first day of a 
most important debate of a most impor- 
tant measure the discussion almost fell 
through. If it had not been that when 
the question was put an hon. and learned 
Member interposed there would have 
been a very grave and serious miscar- 
riage in the collapse of the debate. He 
sincerely hoped that some satisfactory 
conclusion of the present incident would 
be arrived at. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that his 
right hon. and learned Friend who had 
just sat down (Mr. Plunket) had spoken 
with great moderation on the question 
which had been raised. He (Mr. 
Forster) quite agreed with him that they 
ought to proceed with the debate, and 
he did not think there would be any 
difficulty in doing so. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) had 
mistaken the position when he said that, 
as a natural consequence of fixing that 
night for the debate, no Amendment 
could be put on the Paper. The fact 
was that three Notices of Amendments 
already appeared on the Paper, and he 
confessed that he came down to the 
House expecting that they would be 
moved. He was rather surprised, how- 
ever, to see the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) rise in his 
i when the second reading of the 

ill had been moved, instead of the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Villiers- 
Stuart), the noble Lord (Lord Elcho), or 
the third hon. Member who had given 
Notice of Amendment. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford was now in his place, 
and he hoped to have the opportunity 
of hearing the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber before he addressed the House. It 
had been said that there had been a 
conclave of Ministers to consider the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. Well, that speech 
was a most interesting one; but it did 
not require a conclave of Ministers to 
consider it. What really did happen 
was the most natural thing in the world. 
His right hon. Friend the Prime Minis- 
ter did not reach the House until three- 
fourths of that speech had been de- 
livered, and it was natural he should 
wish to hear from a Colleague the argu- 
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ments that had been advanced. Then, 
again, two or three legal points had 
been raised, and as to these he desired 
to consult his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General before addressing 
the House. He could assure the House 
that the Government desired to give the 
fullest opportunity for discussion, and 
that they were perfectly able to give the 
explanations that had been asked for, 
but they would take their own time to 
do so; and, inasmuch as Amendments 
had been placed on the Order Book, it 
was but reasonable that they should 
hear what was to be said in support of 
them before they replied. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
they had on that side been charged with 
obstruction ; but he begged to say that 
it had been made unnecessarily, and 
that there was no foundation whatever 
for that charge. Charges had been 
brought against them most recklessly, 
and without due consideration on the 
part of those who advanced them. 
What the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) had just pointed out 
was exactly what appeared to them to 
be the state of the case. The Bill was 
brought forward and distributed just 
before the Recess. It was introduced 
on the last day, and there was really no 
time, as his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South-West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) had stated, for that 
consultation which was necessary after 
the Bill was in print; and, therefore, as 
his right hon. Friend had stated, no 
opportunity had occurred for considering 
Amendments. Nevertheless, Amend- 
ments were put down, among them one 
of considerable importance by the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Villiers- 
Stuart). When they came to consider 
what was likely to be the course of the 
debate, they had before them the warn- 
ing of the Prime Minister, that it was 
not, in his opinion, possible that it could 
be concluded in one night—that that 
would, in fact, be only the beginning of 
the debate. And, looking at the enor- 
mous importance and the difficult and 
intricate character of the measure, every- 
one must feel that it was due to the 
country and to the House that there 
should be a full and satisfactory discus- 
sion of the question. Well, it was 
understood that the first place would be 
given to the hon. Member for Water- 
ford; but they saw that there were 
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points on which further information was 
required, and that it would be difficult 
to carry on the debate until these points 
were cleared up. The hon. Member for 
Waterford did not press his precedence, 
and questions as to which information 
was required were put by his right hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Gibson) in a 
speech, not of great length, but of a full 
character, and at a time when answers 
could have at once been given. If, sub- 
sequently, other questions were raised 
by other Members, there would still be 
plenty of time for their discussion. But 
what occurred? They found themselves 
really on the point of a division, and 
probably on the second reading being 
carried and affirmed, and that in abso- 
lute ignorance of the opinions of the 
Government on most important points, 
and without any opportunity being 
given to any hon. Member who had not 
been in his place to express his opinion. 
It might be said that every hon. Mem- 
ber ought to be there. But it was not 
their fault that the Government had 
fixed the first day after the Recess for 
the commencement of so important a 
discussion. He hoped the effect of what 
had been done would be not to stop 
debate, but to bring it about. Ifit had 
not been for the course taken by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) they might 
not have had a debate at all. He trusted 
that the debate would now proceed, and 
that, though the present conversation 
had been somewhat animated—not more 
so, however, than was necessary—it 
would not prejudice the calm and full 
and adequate consideration of the most 
important measure before them. He 
was sure that if the Government desired 
to have the Bill discussed and weighed 
by the House, they would use their 
influence, if such should be necessary, 
to have the debate continued in the 
manner in which such discussions were 
usually carried on. The last speech had 
been made from that side of the House, 
and if it were answered the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford would have an oppor- 
tunity of moving his Amendment, to 
which he trusted full consideration 
would be given. He thought that no 
blame could properly attach to hon. 
Members for the part they had taken 
in preventing a chance division being 
snapped upon the most important stage 
of the most important measure that he 
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thought he ever remembered being 
brought before the House; for if they 
had taken any other course they would 
have stultified themselves. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART rose to 
submit his Amendment, when 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that the Question as to the 
adjournment of the House had not been 
disposed of. 





Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. VILLIERS-STUART: It is in 
no unfriendly spirit towards the Land 
Law Bill that 1 have given Notice of 
the Motion that stands in my name. 
On the contrary, it is in the hope that 
a grave omission may be supplied, and 
that it may be brought a step nearer 
to that which we all long for—a sub- 
stantial settlement of the Land Question. 
Such a settlement must involve, if it is 
to be of any permanent benefit, the re- 
dress of grievances of the various classes 
connected with land, and depending 
upon agriculture for their subsistence ; 
that cannot be considered a settlement 
of it which leaves out a class amounting 
to half the entire agricultural popula- 
tion of Ireland. The labourers, with 
their families, number not less than 
2,000,000 of human beings. The con- 
dition in which a large number of these 
live is a disgrace to any civilized com- 
munity, and a standing reproach to the 
Government of England. Nothing strikes 
a foreigner visiting Ireland with greater 
astonishment, I may say indignation, 
than the miserable hovels in which 
Irish farm labourers reside. Roofs of 
rotten thatch, floors of mud, with one 
single room doing duty at night as a 
dormitory for all ages and both sexes, 
while, in the daytime, it is shared by 
the pig and the poultry. Let me read 
a description from an official Return 
made last year for the information of 
the Members of this House. It is the 
Report of Dr. Nixon, Medical Inspector, 
relative to Swinford Union. He said— 

‘“‘T have the honour to report that I visited 
on yesterday,with Captain Spaight, the Faheens, 
a small village three miles from Swinford. It 
consists of 41 cabins, nearly all of which are 
single-roomed, accommodating 46 families, and 
has a population of 188. The condition of the 
people here is extremely wretched. In most of 
the cabins cattle and pigs are kept in the room 
that is occupied by the family. The sewage 
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matter is partly carried off by open drains which 
run through the centre of the floor, whilst 
stagnant pools, containing all sorts of offensive 
matter, lie in front of the cabins. In this vil- 
lage there is no sewage of any kind, and no 
road for cars within more than a mile’s reach. 
The food of the people here consists almost ex- 
clusively of Indian meal without milk. No- 
thing could exceed the complete absence of sani- 
tary arrangements in this village. There were 
fully eight inches of manure in one cabin in the 
room where seven persons lived, and the woman 
ofthe house explained that she could not clear 
it out, as then she would have no manure. A 
large pond filled with greenish water, and con- 
taining all kinds of sewage matter, was in front 
of the house, and the sewer in connection with 
it had its mouth closed by a large stone put 
againstit; yet, although illness existed in three 
families in this village, for over two months, it 
was only on the preceding day that the medical 
officer of the district was sent for.”’ 


Of course, this must not be taken as a 
general description of the condition of 
Irish labourers’ cottages; but it is true 
of only too many of them. What houses 
to return to after a hard day’s work! 
What materials for discontent, for dis- 
affection, for a fierce sense of wrong and 
injury, for an outburst of a more des- 
perate agitation and revolt than any that 
Ireland has yet seen! For it will be 
by men who have nothing to lose, who 
cannot be worse off than they are. Do 
not tell me, then, that there can be a 
satisfactory settlement while such fester- 
ing sores are left without the salve of 
healing measures. You may build a 
fine house over a putrid cesspool; you 
may thus bury out of sight the mass of 
corruption ; your edifice may be goodly 
to view, but it contains within itself the 
elements of dissolution and death for 
those that trust in it. So you may rear 
the edifice of your Land Bill over the 
festering sore and the grievous wrongs 
of the Irish labourers, hiding them for 
the moment out of sight; but you will 
leave an element of corruption and de- 
cay in the very foundations of it which 
will be fatal to its permanence. What 
will be the feelings of these men when 
they see the wrongs of the class imme- 
diately above them redressed ; when they 
see benefits, concessions, favours, piled 
upon them without stint, while they are 
left to their misery and wretchedness, 
put off with vague promises of some- 
thing to be done for them in the future? 
Anger and disappointment, deep in pro- 
portion to the extent of the concessions 
in which they have neither part nor lot, 
are sure, sooner or later, to blaze forth 
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into active disaffection. Yet the Irish 
labouring classes have earned a just 
claim to consideration by the touching 
patience with which they have borne a 
very hard lot. No class suffered more 
severely during the recent period of dis- 
tress than they did ; employment almost 
entirely ceased, and those that did get 
work had to accept greatly reduced 
wages. I know cases of men with a 
wife and five children receiving only 
3s. 6d. per week during the distress of 
last year, and of this 6d. per week went 
in tobacco ‘‘to keep the heart in poor 
Tim,” as one of the women explained; 
yet these poor fellows have not taken 
part in the fierce agitation of the last 
few months ; they have suffered patiently 
and in silence. If they are now passed 
over, I cannot conceive a greater in- 
centive to agitation than their fate will 
offer. Those who have agitated are 
about to achieve the redress of their 
grievances; while those who have been 
patient and law-abiding have been neg- 
lected, and a deaf ear turned to the 
friends who would advocate their cause. 
Last year I suggested that the question 
of the labourers should be included in 
the scope of the Bessborough Commis- 
sion; and if a sub-Committee had been 
appointed to take evidence on this sub- 
ject at the same times and places as the 
Commission we might now have had 
their Report before us. I regret that 
this suggestion was rejected, for the 
evidence so obtained would have been 
of the greatest use in guiding us to defi- 
nite remedies for this much-neglected 
and long-suffering class of the agricul- 
tural population. We cannot, of course, 
raise the rate of wages by Act of Par- 
liament; but we may improve their lot 
by securing for them better dwellings, 
a suitable garden allotment, so useful in 
eking out their scanty means of sub- 
sistence. In Committee I shall propose 
to add some clauses to the Bill, which, I 
hope, may be found practicable, and 
which would remedy their lot in two very 
important respects. I appeal to the dis- 
tinguished author of this Bill. It is his 
noblest distinction that he is the friend of 
the poor, and the champion of the desti- 
tute and oppressed. I appeal to him not 
to allow this blot to remain on a measure 
which we hope is destined to become 4 
lasting monument of his genius, and of 
his wonderful influence over the councils 
of men. I appeal to him not to leave 
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out of the scope of his Bill that class 
which is least able to help itself, which 
is least able to make its voice heard in 
this House, feeling confident that the 
cause I plead will have their sympathy 
and support; and I beg to move the 
Resolution that stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no measure of Land Reform for Ireland, 
however ably advised, can be considered com- 
plete or perfectly satisfactory which does not 
deal with the condition of the farm labourers of 
Ireland, with a view to ameliorate it,’’—(Mr. 
Villiers Stuart,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BLAKE said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. Villiers-Stuart) 
deserved very great credit for having 
brought the subject under the notice of 
the House and of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but he (Mr. Blake) was sorry the 
hon. Member had not stated more speci- 
fically what he thought should be done 
inthe matter. It wasa question of much 
difficulty to determine how the position 
of the Irish farm labourer could be im- 
proved; but he would suggest as part 
of the remedy that tenant farmers hav- 
ing 100 acres of good land should be 
required to build at least two decent 
cottages for labourers, and should allot 
half an acre of land to each dwelling. 
He was not disposed to give the labourer 
more than half an acre, lest the old and 
objectionable system of squatting in Ire- 
land should be revived. By the plan 
he proposed, the hard-working labour- 
ing population of Ireland might be in- 
duced to resist the temptation of emi- 
grating to America; and he thought 
they should do all in their power to 
induce such men to remain in the coun- 
try, especially as a vast scheme of re- 
clamation was likely to be opened out 
under the operation of the Bill. It was 
his duty for 10 years to administer the 
Fishery Laws in different parts of Ire- 
land, during which time he had been a 
close observer of the condition of the 
labouring classes in several districts; 
and he was very sorry to say that a 
great many farmers in Ireland did not 
show that consideration for the labourers 
which they ought to do—that the lodg- 
ings they gave to the labourers were 
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often of the worst possible description. 
Doctors told him that such treatment 
produced a most injurious effect upon 
the labourers. No doubt this sometimes 
arose from not having adequate accom- 
modation in their own houses. A suffi- 
ciency of good cottages would obviate 
this, and save the labourers from many 
hardships amongst them, having often 
to walk many miles to and from their 
work, in consequence of having some- 
times to lodge in villages and towns at a 
distance from their employment. He - 
thought the subject which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had brought forward. was well 
worthy of, and deserved the attention of 
the Government as much as anything 
contained in the Land Bill, seeing that 
it was the most important suggestion 
which had been made since the measure 
had been brought forward. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
listened to the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
with a conviction, which grew with every 
sentence he uttered, that he had lent to 
this measure a powerful but very indirect 
support. The speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would carry con- 
viction to-morrow to the minds of every- 
one in the United Kingdom that this 
Bill was a strong and drastic measure. 
No one would doubt the reality of testi- 
mony such as that coming from such a 
quarter. He was pleased to hear the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman affirm 
in the strongest possible language, and 
with the authority which belonged to a 
distinguished lawyer, that there could 
not be a shadow of a doubt that this Bill 
contained fixity of tenure for the tenant 
farmers of Ireland. His first thought 
was one of regret that the Bill had not 
been introduced three months ago. Had 
that been possible the House might have 
been spared the shame and humiliation 
of suspending the Constitutional safe- 
guards of the Irish people. He had 
heard that night of another terrible 
murder, and he could only say he would 
have been surprised to find that a com- 
plete suspension of crime hadtaken place 
as a result of the stringent action of the 
Coercion Bill. The Bill would secure 
the property of the largest class in Ire- 
land. But sometime must elapse before 
it could be passed. It was consequently 
felt to be a case of now or never by bad 
landlords in Ireland. They were hasten- 
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ing to get rid of their tenants, whose 
only protection until this Bill passed lay 
in the menaces of the Land League. He 
should have been glad if, without wait- 
ing for the Royal Assent to be given to 
this Bill, the Government had inserted 
a provision making its action date from 
the time of its introduction by the Prime 
Minister. He believed that such a pro- 
vision would have given his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary a far better 
means than he at present possessed of 
maintaining peace and tranquillity in 
Treland. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman apologized for omitting the 
consideration of certain parts of the Bill, 
on the ground that he was not an autho- 
rity in figures or finance. He (Mr. 
Arnold) would not follow the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman with reference 
to legal technicalities ; but he ventured 
to assert he had a claim at least as high 
as that of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to deal with parts of the Bill 
with which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had dealt. He had some 
claim to rebut the charge that this Bill 
was a denial of all the laws of poli- 
tical economy. As they were likely to 
hear a good deal about the laws of poli- 
tical economy, he proposed to say a few 
words on that subject. Opponents of 
this Bill sometimes held up their hands 
in thankfulness that they did not observe 
the laws of political economy. But it was 
most important to observe those laws, 
because they were laws which regulated 
the promotion and distribution of na- 
tional wealth. This Bill, so far from 
deviating in any way from the laws of 
political: economy, was a Bill for the 
more strict observance of the laws of 
political economy in Ireland. It sub- 
stituted for threatening letters and the 
blunderbuss in the protection of property 
in Ireland a beneficent law. The opponents 
of the Bill boasted that they had on their 
side Mr. Bonamy Price, who, he believed, 
was an accredited authority on political 
economy. He asserted that Mr. Bonamy 
Price had utterly mis-stated the problem 
that was submitted to his judgment. 
That Bill was not a Bill for the valua- 
tion of rent. It would be more cor- 
rectly defined as a Bill for the appor- 
tionment of rent; and the apportion- 
ment of a rent where there were two 
claimants, as in this case, for that rent 
was a work strictly within the functions 
of Parliament. It was a fact that the 
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rent which a solvent tenant would pay 
one year with another did not, in Ire- 
land, belong to the landlord. Mr. 
Bonamy Price thought that the prin- 
ciples of political economy were out- 
raged by the notion of fixity of tenure. 
Now, as Lord Sherbrooke had said, land 
was a species of property in which from 
its very nature the public must have a 
kind of dormant joint interest with the 
proprietor. And between the eviction 
of a single person and the eviction of a 
whole people there was a line at which 
it was the duty of the State to intervene 
and decree fixity of tenure. That was 
the position at which they had arrived 
in Ireland. Mr. Bonamy Price said that 
they could not value rent; but rent was 
valued every day in this country and in 
Ireland by a machinery far less effica- 
cious than that proposed to be estab- 
lished by the Government. To justify 
the tenour of the first four parts of the 
Bill, it was necessary to establish the 
fact that, as a rule, Irish tenants had 
property in their holdings which was at 
present unprotected. He could not un- 
derstand how anyone could look through 
the evidence lately given, or at the evi- 
dence given, many years ago, before the 
Devon Commission, and could deny the 
existence of that property. The rule in 
Trelan@, in South as well as North, was 
and had been, as Lord Portsmouth’s 
agent admitted with regard to the estates 
of that Nobleman, that— 

* All the improvements on the farm are thie 
property of his tenantry, because neither he 
nor his predecessor ever expended a shilling 
on it.” 


The fair rent of such landlords was a 
charge for what Lord Portsmouth’s agent 
very fairly called ‘‘the raw material.” 
The just rise in rent which might take 
place would be a rise due to the increase 
in value of the raw material. Let them 
read the admission of injustice committed 
in expropriation after the Famine of 
1847 of tenants given by Mr. Halliday, 
a land agent and inspector of land im- 
provements under the Irish Board of 
Works. He said they were turned out 
because they were unable to pay the rent 
due; but if their property in buildings 
and improvements had been reckoned, 
there would instead have been some- 
thing payable to them at the time. Let 
them take the case described by Pro- 
fessor Baldwin, which, it might be said, 
was one of thousands throughout Ivre- 
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land, in which the tenant effected im- 
provements by removing stones and 
otherwise improving the land to the 
value of £30 an acre. Would they hear 
an eulogy of that law by which the Con- 
nemara landlord who Mr. Baldwin told 
the Commission had not spent a penny, 
and yet had raised his rental from 
£62 10s. to £276 14s.? Then, in the 
same evidence, let them take note of the 
fact that on Lord Arran’s estate an in- 
crement of 25 per cent was put on with 
each change of tenancy, and in that way 
that charge had been laid on three times 
in two years. Could any hon. Member 
doubt that that charge was an undue 
profit derived from the pocket of the ten- 
ants? If Irish agriculture was bad, if it 
exhibited, as they were told in the evi- 
dence it did exhibit, the three ‘‘ D’s ”— 
namely, drink, dirt, and debt—could 
they wonder? Was not security the 
basis of success in every occupation ? 
Then they heard that landlords had 
made much expenditure. He had no 
doubt they had; and that expenditure 
must have fair and full consideration. 
But it was sometimes misrepresented. 
He read in an article in Zhe Times the 
other day— 

“That almost the whole of the revenues 
derived from Lord Ardilaun’s 33,298 acres in 
Galway and Mayo have for 12 years past been 
spent upon estate works and improvements.”’ 
But what were those improvements? 
From the article one would suppose they 
were agricultural improvements. The 
Correspondent of Zhe Times told them 
they were the building of a magnificent 
mansion, and the inclosing and planting 
of a park of 200 Irish acres, including 
the compensation for disturbance of ten- 
ants cleared off to make way for that 
magnificent park. Were they to be told 
that political economy—that was, that 
the laws regulating national wealth— 
demanded that a tenant’s purchase or 
inheritance of improvements should be 
insecure? Were they to be told that in 
such cases a fair rent was to be what a 
solvent tenant would give one year with 
another? If so, then he had no hesita- 
tion in declaring that the laws of poli- 
tical economy would say of such a 
system that it was the way to national 
ruin rather than to national wealth. 
The owners of Irish land had generally 
elected for themselves, as in Lord Ports- 
mouth’s and thousands of other cases, to 
be the proprietors of the raw material 
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only. They had not, therefore, full 
property in the manufactured article ; 
and to allow them, or a few of them who 
would do so, to assert their claims to 
that property and to maintain it by law, 
was obviously to condemn Ireland to 
anarchy, to the reign of violence, and 
to bad agriculture. Last year, upon the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill, he 
had quoted the significant words in 
which, by desire of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, Mr. Caird 
reported to that great body of landlords 
upon this subject in 1878. Mr. Caird 
put the matter very plainly. He said 
that the Irish tenant ‘ had established 
for himself a claim to co-partnership in 
the soil itself.” There could not be a 
doubt that the laws of political economy 
inculcated that to make agriculture good 
and the country wealthy, there must be 
absolute security for, and every en- 
couragement of, agricultural improve- 
ment. There was a part of that Bill 
which, he fancied, was framed to meet 
the case of Lord Dufferin, who did, in- 
deed, as he would show, know the value 
of security in agriculture, but was dis- 
posed to think it should be limited by 
the length of his leases, in which he 
excluded the operation of the Ulster 
Custom. Lord Dufferin had been eloquent 
upon the ills of insecurity. It was that 
noble Lord who, 10 years ago, looking 
to the condition of the vast majority of 
the tenantry of Ireland, exclaimed, in 
‘‘ another place ’’— 

“What is a yearly tenancy? Why it is an 
impossible tenure—a tenure which, if its terms 
were to be literally interpreted, no Christian 
man would offer, and none but a madman would 
accept.” —[3 Hansard, ccii. 68.] 

The Duke of Argyll evidently supposed 
that what his Grace had named the com- 
mercial principles applicable to the hire 
of land were infringed by that Bill. 
With all respect, he joined direct issue 
with the Duke. He said that the true 
commercial and economic principles ap- 
plicable to the hire of land were affirmed 
and maintained by that Bill. Let them 
take the known facts of the case. Lord 
Portsmouth, let them say of his grace 
and goodness, allowed free sale of the 
tenant right on his estate, and main- 
tained, he would assume, a fair rent 
with reference to that tenant’s claim. 
Was it sound commercial principle that 
that fair dealing should be dependent 
upon the grace and goodness of any 
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man; say upon that of the next land- 
owner, who might do nothing of the 
sort? The facts of Irish husbandry 
showed one thing clearly enough—that 
commercial and economic principles had 
been utterly excluded from the dealings 
of landlords and tenants. For his own 
part, he could not understand the apolo- 
getic tone adopted by some persons in 
accepting that Bill. He would accept 
neither that nor any other Bill which 
violated economic principles. That was 
a Bill to assert and maintain economic 
and commercial principles. Commercial 
principles were trampled upon when the 
landlord might confiscate the interest of 
the manufacturer of food in the soil. 
Economic laws were outraged, and the 
promotion of wealth was denied, when 
the tenant’s interest was ignored. The 
proper light in which to regard that Bill 
was, it seemed to him, that of an award 
of arbitration by the only competent 
arbitrators in the matter of the disputed 
co-partnery rights and claims which 
existed over the greater part of the 
cultivated lands of Ireland. Referring 
to Part III., and to the matter of ‘‘judi- 
cial leases,’’ it would seem that they 
ought to know something of the clauses 
of a judical lease, which, it appeared, 
was not only for its duration, but 
after its expiry, to exclude the tenant 
from the benefits of the Act. He could 
not help thinking that this remarkable 
provision had a closer connection in 
fact than it had in the Bill with Clause 
47, which appeared to have been framed 
to suit the case of Lord Dufferin and of 
his leases. Lord Dufferin regarded 
Ulster tenant right and Ulster free sale 
as “the illegitimate child of an adul- 
terous connection between landlord and 
tenant;”’ and he was bold enough to 
assert that Ulster would be more pros- 
perous without the system of tenant 
right. He agreed with Lord Dufferin that 
Ulster tenant right was at present a very 
unsatisfactory arrangement. It would, 
however, be considerably improved and 
solidified by that Bill. He could not 
see why a tenant who resumed the 
status of a yearly tenant at the expira- 
tion of a judicial lease, or of any other 
lease, should not be permitted to resign 
his tenancy under statutory conditions, 
just as he could do so at the end of a 
statutory term of 15 years. When so 
much was given, and some things that 
were unnecessary, as, for example, the 
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too close definition of the reasonable 
grounds on which a landlord might re- 
fuse a tenant as purchaser, would it be 
too much to ask that the outlines of a 
judicial lease should be included in a 
Schedule of the Bill? He did not be- 
lieve that it would reduce rents on many 
of the great estates in Ireland. Not less 
absurd had been the suggestions that it 
would operate to the disadvantage of the 
most lenient landlords; because there 
was an express provision in sub-section 
6 for adjusting the position of landlords 
who had charged less than or more than 
afair rent. Part V. of the Bill was un- 
doubtedly that which gave the greatest 
satisfaction and the highest hope. It 
had led to a proposition from Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Leconfield, and others, 
that the State should be, upon the re- 
quirement of a landowner, compelled to 
purchase his estate at 22 years’ purchase 
of a fair rent. Lord Lansdowne, it must 
be confessed, sometimes failed to see 
both sides of the relations of landlord 
and tenant. For instance, he evidently 
supposed that his proposal as to pur- 
chase was just to the State and to those 
who were represented in the State; and 
he appeared to be convinced that when 
he borrowed money from the State to be 
repaid by annual instalments of £3 8s. 6d. 
per cent it could be just to charge the 
whole of that to the tenant, and then, 
when the charge was liquidated, to 
claim the improvement as belonging to 
the estate and not to the tenant. When 
the Land League proposed the compul- 
sory expropriation of landlords at 20 
years’ purchase of Griffith’s valuation, 
he told his constituents that it was 
unjust that the buyers should in any 
transaction fix the terms of compulsory 
purchase from the sellers. The State 
could ordain without injustice the com- 
pulsory purchase of any lands. He was 
not an advocate of, or a believer in, 
State landlordism. But he failed to 
understand upon what ground of prin- 
ciple he was asked to accept Lord Lans- 
downe’s proposal for compulsory pur- 
chase and to reject that of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell). In principle there was no 
difference between compelling the State 
to purchase and compulsion exercised 
by the State upon the owner as to sale. 
To justify one or the other the same and 
the all-sufficient plea must be put for- 
ward—that of the public welfare and 
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advantage. If Lord Lansdowne would 
take his advice he would not press his 
proposal unless he was prepared to con- 
sider its correlative, the proposition of 
the Land League, though he did not 
think Lord Lansdowne’s valuation was 
by any means unacceptable or other 
than moderate. Upon that part of the 
Bill he submitted that the House should 
be guided by the views of the Execu- 
tive Government; and if the Govern- 
ment desired to obtain compulsory 
powers of purchase, to be exercised 
at the discretion of the Land Commis- 
sion, and were willing to couple with 
such power an acceptance of Lord Lans- 
downe’s proposition, he should not hesi- 
tate to give them his support. He 
thought the Government had done wisely 
in not themselves undertaking the re- 
clamation of land included in the Sche- 
dule of the Bill. He had only a few 
words more to say. He was very glad 
that the Government had not taken the 
work of reclamation inhand. As to the 
proposals in the Bill with regard to 
emigration, he was sure they were well 
meant; but he was not quite certain 
that they were entirely judicious. The 
population of Ireland was not well dis- 
tributed. If the Irish people had a 
wholesome land system—towards which 
he hoped that Bill was a great contribu- 
tion—they might be well distributed on 
Irish soil. There was no doubt Ireland 
was capable of supporting a much larger 
population than she now possessed ; and 
he looked forward with hope and ex- 
pectation to the time when the popula- 
tion of Ireland would by immigration 
be increased by another 1,000,000 of 
Irish from the United States and this 
country. The late Lord Derby, when 
Treland had a population of 8,500,000— 
in 1845—would not say that she was 
over-populated. If they had free land 
in this country their population might, 
beneficially to all, but especially to 
landlords, be increased by at least 
5,000,000; and if any hon. Member 
wished to know what he meant by “‘ free 
land,” under the present pressure of time 
he would venture to refer him to the 
Library of that House. He confessed 
that he was not zealous to diminish the 
pressure for an adequate settlement of 
the Land Question by affording means 
for reducing a population which, in his 
sincere opinion, might be advantageously 
augmented. He had great confidence 
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in the efficacy of the just provisions of 
the Bill to operate slowly, perhaps, but 
surely, in putting an end to the excessive 
sub-division which prevailed in some 
parts of Ireland. He should listen with 
respectful attention to the comments of 
others upon the proposals for the forma- 
tion of the Land Court and of the Land 
Commission. But he should require from 
the Government very much stronger 
justification than was now apparent for 
the exemption from the provisions of 
the Act of pasture farms of not less than 
£50 of value. If discontent prevailed in 
that Kingdom at the present time it 
had, in his opinion, no justification so 
valid as that of the vast injury which 
the economic interests of that country 
were sustaining through the rapid con- 
version of arable land into pasture. The 
evil was alike in both countries, but it 
was of greater magnitude in Ireiand ; 
and if anyone would take the trouble to 
investigate the causes of that evil transi- 
tion he would find that primarily it was 
due to the fact that of the land of the 
United Kingdom by far the greater por- 
tion was settled land. If any hon. Mem- 
ber wanted further information as to 
the disabilities of settled land, he had 
only to study the Settled Land Bill of 
the late Lord Chancellor, which was on 
the Paper for Wednesday next, in order 
to learn how very far and by what a 
maze of intricacies settled land was re- 
moved from the operation of economic 
laws. He should have ill-expressed the 
views which it was his intention to con- 
vey to the House, if his criticisms of cer- 
tain portions of the measure before the 
House left any doubt as to his apprecia- 
tion of its value and importance. It was 
a good Bill and a great Bill; and when 
it was grafted on, as he trusted it would 
be next year, to a general Land Bill 
dealing with those master evils of our 
land system—settlement and entail and 
the system of conveyancing by deed, 
which operated as a blight and a curse 
upon the agriculture and the general in- 
dustry of that country—he was confident 
that its operation would bear good fruit 
in the happiness and tranquillity of the 
Irish people, and that its acceptance 
would do honour to the Government 
and the Parliament of that which he 
desired should be not in name only but 
in the hearts of the people—the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 
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Viscount LYMINGTON: I should 


not have ventured to have intruded my- 
self upon the attention or the time of 
the House during a debate of such great 
dimensions and of such importance if it 
was not that, without any merit on my 
own part, circumstances have enabled me 
to obtain some practical knowledge of the 
various points arising out of the Irish 
Land Question, so that I have been en- 
abled to approach the consideration of this 
Billin a spirit different from that either 
of mere political partizanship or of mere 
outside opinion. As far as I am able 
to gather, there are two kinds of objec- 
tions that are likely to be urged against 
this Bill. The one appears to me will 
be urged against that part of the Bill 
which, relating to changes in the tenure 
of land, is regarded as an unjust invasion 
of the rights of the landlord. The other 
is based, partly on politico-economic, 
partly on purely economic grounds, which 
condemn the Land Court, as infringing 
free contract, and the proposal of the 
State to lend money upon certain con- 
ditions to tenants desirous of purchasing 
their holdings, or for purposes of the re- 
clamation of waste land, as ruinous to 
the State and injurious to the individual. 
I think that, to some extent, these ob- 
jections are not to be met by positive 
disregard or by any angry denial. It is 
true the landlords of Ireland are asked 
to surrender certain rights—rights which 
the wise landlords have exercised in a 
manner which I do not think need fear 
the arbitrament of any Land Commission 
or of any Land Court; but the abuse of 
which by extortionate or by less wise 
landlords rendered them, as was said 
by the Prime Minister, both odious and 
impracticable. On the other hand, I 
think there is some truth in the remark 
that the House is asked to support a 
proposal in the latter part of the Bill 
rather upon political than upon eco- 
nomic grounds. It would be well, I 
venture to say, if we could approach the 
subject in no spirit of carping criticism. 
It is a question which, above all others, 
requires generous treatment. I think it 
will be well and wise if the House will 
Pane itself, in dealing with a great 

rish Question, to assume a point of view 
which is wiser, wider, and braver than 
that which looks through the spectacles 
either of Party or of class interest. I 
will ask the House to bear with me while 
I enter into the question of the extent 
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and manner in which this Bill is pre- 
sumed to make so terrible an invasion 
of the rights of the landlord. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
regards the Bill as a measure of confisca- 
tion. Well, that isa very serious charge 
to bring against a Government and a 
Party ; and I venture to say it would bea 
very serious charge, if Members opposite 
had not used that word previously in 
regard to every measure that had been 
proposed by the Liberal Party for the 
amelioration of Ireland. If that lan- 
guage had not been used so consistently 
and so recklessly that it has lost half its 
significance and almost sunk into the 
mere language of Party invective, it 
would be a very serious charge indeed. 
Sir, speaking as one who is personally 
interested in Irish property, I fail to see 
any confiscation, although I do see re- 
striction, in this measure; but in that 
restriction I do not see evil, but rather 
a benefit to good landlords. I see no 
hardship in the State stepping in to 
prevent a right such as the raising of 
rent, which may be legitimate and fair in 
itself, being made the vehicle of great 
injustice. Nor does it seem to me unjust 
that the miscreants of a class should be 
prevented from performing those acts of 
hardship or injustice which do not only 
affect those who inflict them, but in 
the ready, rough, and unfair generaliza- 
tion of public opinion bring discredit 
and odium upon the whole class of which 
they are members. We have plenty 
of evidence in Lord Bessborough’s Com- 
mission of the demoralizing effect that 
follows an unjust Act, no less in the loss 
among the surrounding tenants of that 
confidence which is the secret of agri- 
cultural development in Ireland than in 
the bitter and mischievous feeling which 
it engenders. In regard to the question 
of right, it will be well for the House to 
bear in mind, in contemplating the inter- 
ference of a Land Court in the settlement 
of rent, two special characteristics in 
regard to the Irish land. In the first 
place, with the exception of a few 
great estates conducted on English prin- 
ciples, the tenants make the improve- 
ments and put up the buildings. On 
the other hand, it seems to me that 
the argument of the ‘“‘land hunger” is 
a very serious and real one. There are 
manufacturing interests in Ireland only 
in a limited and circumscribed area— 
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while taking there to be, upon the com- 
putation of the O’Conor Don, 500,000 
tenants in Ireland, with an average of 
five individuals for each family, we find 
2,500,000 persons, or nearly half the 
population, directly connected with land 
as occupiers of the soil. There is not 
only this unnatural competition, but 
the class of competitors is largely 
composed of those who are either too 
depressed by poverty or ignorance to 
know of any other means or any other 
avenues by which they may earn 
their livelihood. In consequence of the 
preponderance of the agricultural in- 
terest in Ireland, there are others than 
those who directly compose the agricul- 
tural class who are influenced by the 
prosperity or adversity of that industry. 
There is a large number of the com- 
mercial classes—notably the small shop- 
keeper and the merchant — who are 
very largely influenced by the stability 
of the agricultural interest. If I am 
asked what is the stability of the agri- 
cultural interest, I should say that if 
there is a point on which it depends 
it is upon the occupiers of the soil 
being able to meet their obligations 
to their landlords, and yet have suffi- 
cient left to enable them to do justice 
to the land. All the Reports agree 
in remarking upon the importance of a 
fair rent—that is to say, of allowing the 
tenant to have a margin between what 
he pays and the full commercial value 
of his holding—for the prosperity and 
peaceful progress of the agricultural 
interest in Ireland. I maintain that no- 
thing can be more injurious to the cause 
of agriculture in Ireland, more disturb- 
ing to the trade of the country, or more 
demoralizing to the tenant, than the 
system which unfortunately in some parts 
exists, under which agents exact exor- 
bitant rents from the tenants—rents 
which, under peculiarly favourable cir- 
cumstances, they can pay; but which, 
immediately the tide of prosperity 
turns, leaves the landlord in this posi- 
tion—either to accept only portions of 
the rent, which is demoralizing to the 
tenant, or to resort to those acts of 
eviction which outrages public opinion 
and disorders the feeling of a whole 
country side. In the Report of the 


Commission I find for 31 holdings in 
the West of Ireland the rent paid is 
£1,182 17s., and Griffith’s valuation is 
£605, or that the rent is nearly double 
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the Government valuation. . Of course, 
it would be ridiculous to suppose that 
land in Ireland, the raw materiat-by 
the increased value of which the land- 
lord has an unquestioned right to profit, 
have not increased since a valuation made 
30 years ago on a standard of prices ex- 
ceptionally low, and under circumstances 
in which it was the interest of both 
landlord and tenant to keep it as low as 
possible. On the other hand, one can 
form a rough and not an unreasonable 
estimate as to the condition of rent upon 
agricultural land in comparing the differ- 
ence between the rent which is now de- 
manded and the Government valuation 
—and it does appear to me to be unjust 
that land which has had no adventitious 
increase, no unearned increment, which 
is purely agricultural such as is that 
stated in the districts I have taken, which 
has been improved in all cases to a con- 
siderable extent, in most cases exclu- 
sively by the tenant, should be taxed 
with a rentnearly double that of Griffith’s 
valuation. When I first saw these 
figures in the Report of the Commission, 
I am bound to say that I felt some 
surprise, when I remembered the rents 
that were received on the property with 
which I am connected. If it is fair 
that agricultural land should be let at 
100 per cent over Griffith’s valuation, I 
feel that it is preposterously unfair on the 
part of my father’s agent that his tenants 
should only pay for his agricultural land 
an average of one-tenth over Griffith’s 
valuation, and that it should be the 
custom on the expiration of a lease of 
30 years to increase the tenant’s rental 
to an extent varying only from a quarter 
to one-eighth of the Government valua- 
tion. These rents, however, have stood 
the strain of the excitement of last 
winter, and during the whole of that time 
they have been punctually and readily 
paid. The Land League have been de- 
clared to be largely responsible for the 
non-payment of rent, and I have no 
doubt that these arguments will be urged 
to explain the statement that I find in 
the evidence that the arears of rent in 
the district to which I have alluded 
amount -to over £25,000. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin criti- 
cized the Land Court as likely to con- 
vert the landlord into a mere rent- 
charger, and that it will encourage 
absenteeism. I fail to appreciate the 
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reality of these dangers, though I quite 
admit the value of a resident gentry. 
No one can deny that the admixture of 
classes which is thus engendered, the 
location in several parts of the country 
of men of means and education, is a con- 
tribution—a large contribution—to the 
political prosperity and loyalty of the 
country. But what is hidden in this 
terrible complaint, that the Bill will 
make the landlord a mere rent-charger ? 
Why, if it gives an effective meaning 
to that term, many of the landlords will 
have much to thank the Bill for. Nor 
can I see that residence in Ireland 
will be made less comfortable, or less 
pleasurable, or less calculated to be of 
service to the State, in allaying class 
prejudices and harmonizing the differ- 
ences of race, if the landlord and tenant 
are enabled to throw the responsibility 
and odium of settling a disputed rent 
upon the decision of an impartial tribu- 
nal. I confess that the difficulty will be 
to secure the impartiality of that tribu- 
nal. I am not afraid lest it should err 
on the side of the landlords; but I be- 
lieve that there is a danger that unless 
great care is taken to insure that it is 
composed of persons of strong character 
and independent circumstances, it may 
be approached, in times of excitement, 
by popular influences and neglect the 
paramount duty of impartiality. This 
is a matter that needs careful atten- 
tion in Committee; but I think that 
the supposed danger that the Land 
Court may be so constituted as to be 
too liable to popular influences is one 
that with careful attention may be 
met in Committee. I do not think 
that it constitutes in itself, or that the 
apprehended evils of litigation are 
sufficient to outweigh the paramount 
and absolute importance of fixing the 
rent, which Mr. Kavanagh has truly de- 
scribed as the gist of the Irish grievance, 
upon a basis which will secure as much 
justice as experience and equity com- 
bined, and honestly administered can 
offer, and which will have the inesti- 
mable advantage of being final. I do not 
understand why 15 years has been fixed 
upon as the period for which a valuation 
should be made; I should have pre- 
ferred that a lease should be extended 
to 30 years, for, on the supposition that 
the tenant does all the improvements, 15 
years are not enough. As to free sale, 
I think I can speak on that subject 
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with the authority of practical expe- 
rience, the principle of free sale having 
been allowed on my father’s property 
since 1823. There is plenty of evidence 
in the Report of the Commission to show 
that it is impossible to prevent free sale, 
It exists already upon certain properties. 
Lord Lucan’s agent, Mr. Larminie, 
states in his evidence how it existed on 
his Lordship’s property, where it was 
not allowed. Again, it occurs on Mr. 
French’s property, where it is forbidden ; 
while it appears in the evidence that on 
the Fitzwilliam estates, during the life- 
time of the late Lord, when free sale was 
allowed, but the price was fixed by office 
rules, the parties agreed to the stipulated 
price inside the office, and the purchaser 
paid the excess outside the office. It is 
impossible, even if it were expedient, to 
prevent or to limit free sale. If restric- 
tion were possible, it would be of no 
benefit to the landlord, it would be un- 
just to the tenant, and very injurious to 
agriculture. But how could I more con- 
clusively condemn such restrictions, how 
could I better prove them to be upon 
the highest grounds of politics more in- 
expedient than in reminding hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that they constitute a direct 
invasion upon economic principles? It 
appears to me that the opinions of hon. 
Members opposite possess a convenient 
elasticity, or their Easter-tide lucubra- 
tions upon political economy have been 
studied upon principles rather of anti- 
pathy to the Bill than of sympathy with 
the rigid ordinances of their subject. 
They say it is wrong for the Land Court 
to interfere with the landlord getting 
as much rent as possible; but, still, they 
say it is right for a Land Court or land- 
lord to prevent a tenant from making as 
much as he can of his tenant right. In 
the one case you advocate, in the other 
you condemn, freedom of contract. If 
you were to restrict free sale you must 
restrict it on some hard-and-fast rule. 
Nothing can be more unfair and in- 
convenient than for a tenant not to be 
able to measure exactly the extent to 
which the landlord may interfere with 
his realizing his tenant right in the open 
market. You can only limit free sale in 
one of two ways, except by elaborate 
arrangements which the House will at 
once admit to be impracticable—you 
can either limit the price to be paid 
to a stipulated number of years’ pur- 
chase, or you must fix the value of 
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the tenant right at so much per acre. 
But in both these ways injustice will 
be done to the improving tenant. Sup- 
pose, for instance, the tenant right 
is valued at £5 an acre, will it be fair 
to the improving tenant, who may have 
spent £10 an acre on his farm, that 
he shall receive no more than the bad 
tenant, who has left the land exhausted 
and worn out? ‘To decide the value of 
tenant right is a more difficult and 
complex matter than to determine a fair 
rent. In consequence of the tenants 
having in most cases done all the im- 
provements, the interest of the landlord 
is confined to what is described as 
the unearned increment. I do not 
envy the Land Court its duty in this 
respect, for it will be a very difficult 
matter to determine what is the un- 
earned increment apart from all im- 
provement. But it will be much more 
difficult for any body of men to decide 
on the value of the tenant’s interest. 
How can it be done except by appeal- 
ing to public opinion, and how can 
that be tested except by free sale? 
Iam not aware that the tenant is any 
more infallible than the landlord. Eng- 
lish Members who are practically ac- 
quainted with agriculture could call to 
mind numerous instances where so-called 
improvements had best been left alone. 
In some cases the interest from the 
money expended in such improvements 
is entirely sunk; in some it has been 
considerably diminished ; while in other 
cases the land has been left in a condi- 
tion inferior to what it was before. A 
public auction, where the bidders are 
practical men, many of them acquainted 
with the farm, will condemn such im- 
provements. But I cannot conceive a 
better opportunity for an agricultural 
grievance than where the improvements 
have been foolishly conceived for the 
Land Court to step in and put a very dis- 
proportionate value upon the improve- 
ments to the sum that the tenant has 
expended upon them, or to the opinion 
he claims for them, and so afford him 
the excuse of grumbling at every market 
ordinary how he might have got twice 
as much, if he had only been allowed to 
sell in an open market. On the other 
hand, there are some improvements that 
do not necessarily add to the value of 
land for letting purposes, and free sale 
offers the only satisfactory way of testing 
the value of such improvements. If a 
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man enlarges his house, or betters the 
position of the farm, there appears 
to me to be no reason why the Land 
Court should interfere to prevent him 
getting a fancy price, any more than 
there is reason why the Land Court 
should interfere to prevent a man ob- 
taining the pretium affectionis from the 
returned emigrant. The just and fair 
way of looking upon the effect of free 
sale upon the incoming tenant who 
has purchased is not to regard it as 
increasing his rent, but as virtually 
throwing upon him the payment of in- 
terest on a capital sum, which is still his, 
and which, subject to the chances of all 
trade, he is able to realize whenever and 
in whatever manner he may wish. I 
consider that the whole case against 
free sale has completely broken down. 
In the first place, we have evidence that 
you cannot prevent its existence, in some 
shape or the other, on estates where it 
has not been sanctioned. In the second 
place, where it is possible to limit the 
price, it can only be done with great in- 
justice, great inconvenience, and at the 
cost of a great deal of irritation. But, 
Sir, free sale can stand on its own merits; 
it needs no apology and no excuse. I 
believe that if it were practical or politic 
to confer tenant right with one hand, and 
with the other deprive the gift of all its 
grace by depriving it of half its value, 
free sale is to be desired in the interests 
of the State, of agriculture, and of the 
landlord. As regards the case of the 
landlord, with the permission of the 
House I will quote from the evidence 
of Mr. Kirkpatrick. Speaking to Lord 
Portarlington, who at the time was op- 
posed to tenant right and free sale, and 
whose agent he is, he says— 

“ There is tenant right, whether you heard of 
it or not. Undoubtedly it has been going on, and 
it is very greatly for your advantage. A bad 
tenant, who would be a burden to you, gets 
something from a good tenant for going. In 
every case these bad tenants have been replaced 
by excellent tenants ; the outgoing people are no 
burden to you; everybody is satisfied, and your 
property is greatly benefited.” 


Let us hear what Mr. Kavanagh says 
on this point— 


“T entertain no disinclination whatever to 
extend this right to the majority of holdings on 
my own property, although I have spent very 
large sums myself in the improvement of them ; 
and I must confess that, strongly as I was op- 
posed to its general extension before I entered 
upon this inquiry, the evidence I have heard, 
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and done my best to sift, has convinced me that 
extending this right would confer more advan- 
tages on the present occupiers than disadvan- 
tages on me.’’ 


Secondly, it will be a source of great 
comfort to the landlord, because of 
the manner in which it eliminates the 
difficult question of compensation for 
improvements. Thirdly, it limits the 
value of tenant right to a matter of fact 
and not of opinion, and thus entirely 
removes many subjects of petty an- 
noyance and discomfort from the ground 
commonly occupied by landlord and 
tenant. Fourthly, it has the advan- 
tage of giving to the landlord a 
security for the repayment of arrears 
of rent; and, lastly, it possesses this 
great advantage—that it becomes the in- 
terest of the tenant to keep and to leave 
his farm in good order. It happens too 
frequently in England that a man taking 
a farm for a few years puts nothing into 
it and takes everything out of it, and 
finally throws it upon his landlord’s 
hands in a condition almost unletable. 
Against that evil free sale forms a 
simple and natural security. But free 
sale is not merely a custom which is 
agreeable to the landlord and tenant, 
but it is one which I think goes far to 
touch that which lies at the bottom of 
the Irish difficulty. Agitations must 
have a ground upon which to start ; it is 
only half the truth to say that they 
create the miseries upon which they 
thrive; and if I could point to any one 
thing which has inspired and is the 
foundation of the present discontent and 
disaffection in Ireland, I would say that 
it is the desperate and despondent spirit 
which is, fostered in the mind of the 
Irish occupier by the sense that in 
losing his holding he loses everything. 
It is this despondency, added to the sense 
of insecurity, which springs from that 
curse of Ireland, which has sapped the 
very life and energy of her people—the 
system of tenancy at will with leasehold 
conditions. It is this, and not what is 
described in the ignorant phraseology 
of the day as the thriftlessness of the 
Irish race, that has fed the spirit of 
agitation and crushed that of commercial 
prosperity. Where do we find that the 
Land League has its most devoted fol- 
lowers; where has it aroused the strength 
of its influence ; where does the advice of 
some hon. Members who occupy some of 
the Opposition Benches below the Gang- 
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way, to keep a firm grip upon the land, 
speak with greater force and a deeper 
meaning than among those miserable 
cottiers in the West of Ireland, whose 
passionate clinging tothe plot which they 
cultivate is only natural when wecontem- 
plate what the loss of that means ? Sir, it 
robs them of everything that human life 
can give—of home, of respectability, 
often of the industry of a lifetime. 
Life alone is left to them; the life of 
an outcast in a world which offers no 
compensation but the workhouse. I 
have not exaggerated what the loss of 
his land means to the Irish cottier. 
Even the language of eloquence would 
be inadequate to describe it. Sir, free 
sale will go far to alter this. With free 
sale, it becomes the object of the tenant, 
who is doing badly, to realize his tenant 
right before it is consumed by arrears of 
rent. The tenant feels that in quitting 
his holding, so far from losing every- 
thing, he is often the gainer by a well- 
timed and prudent act. Of this impor- 
tant Bill there is nothing which, in my 
humbleopinion, is of greater importance. 
No part of the Bill has been more ob- 
jected to than free sale, while really 
there is none which is less open to objec- 
tion. Nothing can so naturally relieve 
the land where the population is con- 
gested. Nothing will more materially 
conduce to its good cultivation; and, 
lastly, no agency could more effectually, 
and yet more pleasantly, meet that des- 
perate spirit among the occupiers of land 
in Ireland to which I have alluded. We 
cannot expect that this measure or any 
other can, of itself, secure contentment 
and prosperity to Ireland. No legisla- 
tion can take the place of a people’s 
energy or enterprize. Those who sup- 
port the Bill do not expect this. What 
they do look for in it, and what they 
trust it will accomplish, is to revive in 
the heart of the Irish agriculturist a 
spirit of security, confidence, and enter- 
prize. The difficulties and anxieties of 
the task are very real and very great. 
But, by these—the accompaniments of 
all great measures—Members who sit 
on this side of the House are surely not 
going to be dismayed. Butif this were 
80, we might well take heart and borrow 
some courage from the example that 
has been set by that illustrious states- 
man, whom a long and laborious life of 
public service has not deterred from a 
task which, in many senses, will be a 
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thankless one, which can offer him no 
personal reward other than the bless- 
ings which posterity will award to the 
author of a great measure of justice, and 
of that boldness which the political cir- 
cumstances of the case transfer from an 
act of rashness into one of statesman- 
ship. 

Ate. W. E. FORSTER: I rise now, 
Sir, feeling that if I further postpone 
my remarks, we may be told that we 
are not prepared to carry on the debate, 
because we cannot reply satisfactorily to 
the arguments of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) ; but 
I think my noble Friend the Member 
for Barnstaple (Viscount Lymington) 
has shown—in a speech of remarkable 
eloquence aud thought, and of remark- 
able knowledge, arising partly from his 
hereditary connection with Ireland, and 
I must say from his sympathy with the 
Irish people and the Irish tenantry— 
with what ability the debate can be 
carried on. That speech may be taken 
as a sufficient answer to the taunts we 
heard earlier in the evening. Before 
entering upon the main subject of the 
debate, I may say a word with regard to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Villiers-Stuart), who 
has brought forward a question of great 
importance—namely, the condition of 
the Irish labourers. I do not think he 
has painted their position in too strong 
language. The condition of the agricul- 
tural labourer is one which excites great 
sympathy, and it will become the House 
to consider most carefully how it can be 
improved. It is better now than it was 
25 or 80 years ago, but it is very bad 
still. But we cannot do two or three 
things at once. This is a Bill for reform- 
ing the land tenure of Ireland as its 
principle object ; but if my hon. Friend, 
or the hon. Gentleman who followed him 
(Mr. Blake), who has had great prac- 
tical experience, can bring in any clauses 
in Committee at all germane to the Bill, 
to improve the condition of the agricul- 
tural labourers, we shall be glad to con- 
sider them. I will now refer to the 
speech in which the debate was opened, 
and which I heard with pleasure, and for 
this reason. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman began with an attack upon 
the Bill and ended with a most fierce de- 
nunciation of it, and, as my noble Friend 
has said, he alluded to what he called its 
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confiscatory clauses, complaining that we 
had not the courage, the justice, or the 
candour of open confiscation. We are not 
unaccustomed to these attacks on mea- 
sures which we have thought it our duty 
to bring forward ; butin the present case 
it was encouraging to find that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman, who, from 
his great powers and his knowledge of 
Ireland, is almost, if not quite, our ablest 
critic, in spite of his dislike to the Bill, 
has not formally proposed to oppose it. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
began by asking why the Bill was 
brought forward, and gave two or three 
reasons for that course, which he pre- 
sumed were in our minds, but which 
were not in his. I thought he would 
have condemned the Bill as being mis- 
chievous ; but he did not take that view, 
nor does the Conservative Party in Eng- 
land or in Ireland either wish that it 
should be thrown out. They are very 
anxious that there should be a settle- 
ment of the question this year, and they 
are well aware that it will be necessary 
to base that settlement upon the general 
lines of this Bill. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman appeared to have 
misconceived several parts of the Bill, 
which I will endeavour to explain; 
and while he started some objections 
to it which will have to be met in 
the course of this debate, he mentioned 
others which are fairly matters for Com- 
mittee. We must not forget that in a 
complicated measure of this kind there 
will be many clauses which admit of dis- 
cussion in Committee, and in respect to 
which the Government—though they 
put them before the House as the method 
in which they think the matter may be best 
dealt with—is, of course, open to sugges- 
tions; but at the stage of the second 
reading we are considering only the 
principles of the Bill. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that he 
found the Bill very complicated, and 
confessed that he could not fully under- 
stand it; but he gave it a good character 
in one respect, and said that it was 
clearly intelligible as regards the in- 
terests of the tenants. Undoubtedly, it 
is a measure of great complication. It 
is no matter of surprise that a Bill deal- 
ing with the land tenure throughout Ire- 
land, and dealing with the evils of the 
condition of the people of the West of 
Ireland, and the overcrowded parts of 
Ireland, and also dealing with the great 
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social object of increasing the number 
of the yeomen proprietors of Ireland, 
should be complicated; and if any hon. 
Member supposes that a Bill for these 
objects will pass in a few simple clauses, 
he must have very little experience 
of Parliamentary discussion. Now, the 
three main objects of the Bill are these 
—first, the reform of the land tenure of 
Ireland ; secondly, the increase of the 
number of the proprietors ofland; and, 
thirdly, the relief of overcrowded dis- 
tricts. As regards the second and third 
objects, I imagine that there is in prin- 
ciple no difference of opinion. With re- 
gard to the relief of overcrowded dis- 
tricts, the principle is that such relief 
must be given by State assistance. I 
am aware that many hon. Members 
doubt whether that ought to be done by 
migration, or emigration, or by the em- 
ployment of the people on public works ; 
but everyone admits that it is almost im- 
possible to leave those districts as they 
are, without some attempt to provide 
State action to relieve them. Then as 
regards the increase in the number of 
landowners, although the principle is 
one to which, I think, the House assents, 
and our object is to effect that increase 
by lending money to tenants to enable 
them to purchase their holdings, there will 
be, no doubt, great differences in regard 
to the details of our plan. Now we come 
to our first object, which undoubtedly is 
the most complicated, the most im- 
portant, and, as I believe, the most im- 
mediately necessary of the three—I mean 
the reform of the land tenure. Here, 
again, there are three principles in our 
scheme, to which principles, if they have 
not commanded universal concurrence, I 
do not expect very serious opposition, 
though there may be great opposition 
to the details by which we attempt 
to carry them out. They are—first, a 
Court or tribunal to fix a fair rent; 
next, security of tenure at this fair 
rent; and, lastly, the power of the 
tenant to sell his interest in his hold- 
ing. Of these three, the first is, 
in my opinion, the most important. If 
there be one principle to which the 
House will agree, it will be the principle 
that, in the present relations between 
landlords and tenants in Ireland, we 
must have a tribunal in the last resort 
to fix the rent as between the two parties, 
and that we cannot leave it to be deter- 
mined by competition and the laws of 
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supply and demand. That is the most 
important proposal we have to make, 
and the most novel, and also to many 
political economists, or those who call 
themselves political economists, the most 
staggering; but, to almost all who have 
studied the condition of Ireland, the 
most necessary. It is most remarkable 
to notice how the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) passed over 
the objections from political economy in 
one phrase. I had expected that both 
he and the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) would 
urge them; but the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman all but ignored them. 
It is striking, as myright hon. Friend said 
in bringing the measure forward, that in 
the two Commissions, this is the one 
point on which almost everybody agrees. 
The majority of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon’s Commission agree with 
the minority upon it, and it is the one 
proposal which all the five Members of 
Lord Bessborough’s Commission agree 
upon. It is quite true that exception 
has been taken to it by Mr. Bonamy 
Price, the Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy at Oxford, who, I must admit, 
expresses his views very clearly, and 
strongly opposed a tribunal for fixing 
rents; but, although I will not weary 
the House with quotations, I will read 
what another authority, the late Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, said on this subject— 

‘‘Peasant rents ought never to be arbitrary, 
never at the discretion of the landlord, either 
by custom or law. It is imperatively necessary 
that they should be fixed, and when no mutually 
advantageous custom has established itself, rea- 
son and experience recommend that they should 
be fixed by authority.” 


That is a strong argument in favour of 
what we propose to do; but the objec 
tions that are based on political economy 
have not really been started this even- 
ing, and I do not know that I need 
answer them. It is not very difficult to 
show the reasons why in this particular 
matter we must not allow the bargain 
to be settled by the bargain- makers 
themselves. The truth is, we must 
interpose in what is called freedom 
of contract, because it is not real free- 
dom of contract. The two parties are 
not free to contract. An analogy has 
often been asserted to exist between rent 
and wages. It is said—‘‘ Why fix rents, 
when you cannot fix wages?” But I 
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think the illustration is in favour of in- 
terference, and, as a matter of fact, we 
are obliged to interfere in the question 
of wages. If we were to carry out the 
principle of absolute non-intervention, 
and leave the capitalists and labourers 
to deal between themselves, without any 
sort of intervention by the State, the 
capitalist would have the advantage of 
the labourer’s hunger for food; but, by 
the Poor Law, we protect the labourer, 
and so far we intervene between him 
and his bargain. Let us look for a 
moment to the various circumstances in 
Ireland at this time. Ifthe House will 
allow me, I will just state how those 
circumstances vary. We have in Ire- 
land facts for almost every theory. In- 
deed, I defy any hon. Member to have 
a theory about Ireland which he would 
not be able to produce facts in support 
of. There are many very low-rented 
estates in Ireland ; there are some rack- 
rented estates; there are estates which 
are let at exorbitant rents; and there 
are many low-rented estates of which 
naturally we hear less than we do of 
the others. There are many estates 
where the rents have not changed for 
more than 20 years, and there are others 
where the landlord has thought it fit 
to raise the rents every three or four 
years. There are some landlords in Ire- 
land who have improved their properties 
quite as much as the —: of the 
English landlords, and some, I dare say, 
who have improved them more; but, 
undoubtedly, the general rule is that 
improvements are made by the tenants. 
Then there are many landlords who are 
doing their utmost for their tenants, 
who are a blessing to their neighbour- 
hood, and whose departure from it, if 
we contemplated such a thing, would be 
a great misfortune. Other landlords 
never go near their property, but leave 
the management of it to agents; and, 
perhaps, in some cases, it is well that 
they do not go near their estates. After 
the distress of the late year or two, and 
the agitation, almost any hon. Member 
who wishes to make out a case could 
bring forward facts in support of it. 
Some tenants are perfectly unable to 
pay their rents. Many tenants are quite 
able to pay them and not willing to pay 
them; and there are some landlords, 
though not many I am happy to say, 
demanding payment most unreasonably. 
There are many landlords who are for- 
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bearing, and some who are forced to de- 
mand their rents, and others who are 
justified in doing so by both law and 
justice. Facts for partial and imperfect 
generalizations may thus be adduced 
for any theory; but there is one gene- 
ralization which may be made all over 
Ireland, and that is that the demand for 
land does greatly exceed the supply, and 
has exceeded it for generations—for 
more years than any of us can recollect. 
My noble Friend (Viscount Lymington) 
has stated that the chief reason for this 
is that there are no other means of 
living, and that there is no other mode by 
which the farmers, or the peasants, or 
the middle class men and small capi- 
talists can obtain a living. Therefore, a 
tenant clings to the land, and you can- 
not compensate him for disturbing him 
out of the land. And here comes the 
important fact that rather than be 
evicted he will make almost any promise 
and almost any contract. ‘Well, there- 
fore, we find that, as an absolute prac- 
tical necessity, we must protect him 
against the contracts which he himself 
is willing to make, and, upon the whole, 
we shall find it wiser to do that than to 
rely solely on our power to oblige him 
to fulfil his contract. I have often 
asserted in this House—and I have been 
found great fault with for saying so— 
that we must enforce the law as it 
stands. But if we rely solely on our 
power of enforcing the law, we shall 
find it so difficult to do it that we shall 
have a very strong outcry not only in 
Ireland, but in this country also, that 
the law must be changed. Therefore, 
we find a tribunal to ascertain a fair 
rent to be necessary, and almost all 
practical politicians have come to con- 
sider it to be necessary in the last 
resort. My right hon. Friend called it 
an optional tribunal. We do not force 
the rent on the landlord and tenant upon 
every farm; but we do make it compul- 
sory, it is true, upon the landlord on the 
application of the tenant. In doing 
that, I admit that one of our chief objects 
ought to be to give every possible induce- 
ment to the tenant not to apply to the 
Court to fix the rent. It is far better 
that a fair bargain should, if possible, 
be made between the two parties. If it 
should be found that there is any pro- 
vision in our Bill which would prevent 
this inducement, and if any Amendments 
to improve the measure in this respect 
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should be proposed, we should be glad 
to consider them; but we believe that 
the key-stone of our measure is the ab- 
solute necessity in the present condition 
of Ireland and of the relations between 
landlord and tenant that there should be 
an outside tribunal able to fix a fair 
rent which the tenant shall pay. If, 
then, we are driven to have this tri- 
bunal, let us come to the question of 
how this fair rent should be defined. 
And now I come to the chief point 
raised by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. I understood him to 
make an objection similar to that which 
I have seen in two or three of the daily 
journals. It is that our definition of 
fairness will imply that the value of the 
tenant right is to be carved out of the 
existing rent. I see the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman accepts that interpre- 
tation ; and it is stated how unfair this 
would be. 

Mr. GIBSON: I do not know what 
the intention of the Government may 
be. I stated, as a matter of clear law, 
what might be the construction drawn 
by the Courts. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I understood 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man wished to have an assurance of our 
own interpretation, and to know whether 
we take that view or not. Now,I say 
that that would be very unfair, espe- 
cially if it was understood that the 
lower the rent the larger would be the 
tenant right, and the greater the de- 
duction. Consequently, a generous land- 
lord would suffer for his generosity. But 
Ido not believe, and I cannot understand 
why theright hon. and learned Gentleman 
supposes, that our clause can bear any 
such interpretation. In the first place, 
I think the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has forgotten —and the mistake is 
very general—that the meaning of the 
clause is not that the rent must neces- 
sarily be reduced. Its meaning is that 
the rent must be fixed. In fact, the 
clause does show in oneof its sub-sections 
that {it is possible the rent may be in- 
creased. That is one misrepresenta- 
tion that our critics make. I do not 
believe that the tenant with a low rent 
will go into Court. He will havea wise 
reluctance to do so; he will fear that 
the rent may be raised if he does. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman ex- 
pected a great rush into Court. I do not 
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believe, and "we have no expectation, 
that that will be the general effect. 
The low-rented tenants will think it 
better to let well alone; and the rack- 
renting landlords will, I expect, lower 
the rent of themselves in order to avoid 
going into Court. And thus one of the 
great causes of discontent will be re- 
moved—the fear of a rise in the rent. 
The tenant hitherto has been obliged to 
choose between such a rise and the leay- 
ing of his holding. He fears to make 
improvements lest the improvements 
may be sacrificed. That is a fear which 
affects almost every tenant in Ireland. 
It affects the tenants upon low-rented 
estates, not so much but as well as tlie 
tenants not so favourably circumstanced, 
because they fear that upon the death of 
their landlord there may be a change, 
or that the landlord may choose to sell. 
But, by the provision we make, we re- 
move, as I believe, that fear from their 
minds, because they will know that, at 
any time, they may apply to have the 
rent fixed. But the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman seems to me to have 
made a still greater mistake, and the 
mistake is a very general one. He 
seems to forget the first part of the defi- 
nition of a fair rent, which is— 

‘¢ Such a rent as in the opinion of the Court, 
after hearing the parties and considering all the 
circumstances of the case, holding, and district, 
a solvent tenant would undertake to pay one 
year with another.”’ 


[‘* Read on!”’] I would rather explain 
this part first. That would mean, taken 
by itself, in all probability, a very con- 
siderable rise of rents upon many estates 
in Ireland. It would mean that upon 
the low-rented and a great many of 
the moderately-rented estates, according 
to the Irish acceptation of the term, the 
rent would be raised, for a solvent tenant 
would be willing and able to pay a 
higher rent. I do not believe the right 
hon. and learned Gentlemen himself 
would have accepted our definition if we 
had stopped there. He contrasted in 
his speech fair rent with rack rent, and 
said that a fair rent was not a rack rent. 
Rack rent has got a very bad name in 
Ireland ; but what is rack rent but com- 
petition rent ? Therefore, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman allows that he 
would not interpret a fair rent to bea 
rack rent or a competition rent. But if 
we had left the clause there it would be 
a competition rent. The right hon. and 
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learned Gentleman himself surely would 
not wish that the Ulster tenant right 
should be confiscated. But that right 
would be confiscated if we said that the 
Court was to fix the rent without any 
reference to the Ulster tenant right. It 
would mean this. Suppose the rent of 
a particular farm was £1 an acre, and 
that because the occupier had paid a 
considerable sum for the tenant right. 
But a solvent tenant coming in, and not 
having paid that money, would be per- 
fectly willing to pay a much higher rent, 

erhaps 35s. or £2 an acre. That would 

e a definition of a fair rent, unless we 
had the provision that reference was to 
be made to the tenant right. These are 
the words to which objection has been 
made. In Ulster the tenant right exists, 
but out of Ulster we refer to improve- 
ments and compensation for disturbance. 
We do not mean that the words are to 
be absolute guides. Above all, we do 
not mean that whatever the tenant has 
paid for the tenant right should be given 
him, for he may, as my right hon. Friend 
said, have paid as a pretium affectionis a 
perfectly unreasonable sum. But what 
we mean is, that it should be the busi- 
ness of the Court to make a fair allow- 
ance for the tenant right. Will the 
House allow me to read one expres- 
sion of opinion by a Member of Lord 
Bessborough’s Commission, a Gentle- 
man very unlikely to speak unfairly of 
the landlords? It is hardly possible 
to find anywhere a man of greater fair- 
ness—I mean The O’Conor Don. He 
says— 

“A fair rent must be something less—I am 
bound to express my own opinion— something 
considerably less than the fair commercial value 
or the letting value of the land.” 

I believe the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would admit that. He would 
not for a moment admit that the rent 
should be such as to eat away and con- 
fiscate the Ulster tenant right. But 
then outside the Ulster tenant right we 
have to deal with improvements. If we 
were to take what a solvent tenant would 
pay, that would be to take no note of the 
improvements, and they would be con- 
fiscated. Besides, it is impossible to 
deny that there is some goodwill out of 
Ulster, some value attached to the good- 
will, partly arising from the fact that 
the tenant has some property in the 
holding. He has made the improve- 
ments in the holding; they may not 
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appear to us to be very valuable im- 
provements, but they are often the only 
improvements on the estate—the clear- 
ing away of stones and the erection of 
the buildings. The fact that the landlord 
has allowed him to make the improve- 
ments is a fact that he cannot forget. 
The landlord is well aware that that 
does give the tenant some right, whether 
it be called property or interest, in the 
land. There is a goodwill—it exists ; 
there is a right of continuous occu- 
pancy by the tenant which in Ulster is 
acknowledged by law, and which has 
been attempted to be ignored by law, 
but which, nevertheless, has been uni- 
versally acknowledged throughout the 
country by sentiment and feeling, and 
was acknowledged in Ulster and out 
of Ulster; admitted by the practice of 
very {many landlords themselves in the 
moderate and even low rents they have 
established, as compared with the com- 
mercial value. But it is said this is a 
punishment for low rents. What we 
maintain is this—that the Court is first 
to estimate what a solvent tenant would 
undertake to pay. The low rent might 
by this estimate be very considerably 
raised; and after the Court has deter- 
mined it with due consideration for the 
tenant right, it may be left as it was 
before. We have no expectation that the 
low-rented tenants would venture to go 
into Court. They would rather leave well 
alone. The other provisions seem natu- 
rally to follow. Before making any re- 
marks with regard to security of tenure, 
I may be allowed to answer some other 
questions that were put by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gib- 
son). I understood him to say, sup- 
posing a fair rent fixed as we propose, 
on the} landlord, after an interval, de- 
manding an increase of rent, the tenant 
would get disturbance allowance. But 
I think the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman must have forgotten that the 
tenant could only claim that on eviction. 
It was only when evicted that he could 
demand that. Then the question was 
asked, Why the Court is not open to the 
landlords? Our view was that the land- 
lord did not need the Court, and for this 
reason—he can alter the rent without 
the assistance of the Court, and we know 
he very often does. The tenant can- 
not. The hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold) asked why, at the expiration of 
a judicial lease, the occupier will not 
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obtain the advantages of the Bill? The 
occupier will obtain the advantages 
offered to an ordinary or future tenant, 
though not to a present tenant. My 
hon. Friend inquired why we had fixed 
upon the term of 15 years as the dura- 
tion of a settlement of the rent? And 
my noble Friend (Viscount Lymington) 
also expressed surprise at this. Well, 
that is a matter which will have to be 
thoroughly discussed in Committee. But 
when the hon. Member for Salford com- 
pared it with the term of the statutory 
lease, I must remind him that in the 
15 years’ lease fixed by the Court, the 
judicial rent is compulsory upon the 
landlord ; whereas the 31 years’ is the 
voluntary acceptance of both parties; so 
that they are not precisely similar. I 
have dwelt for some time on the tri- 
bunals for fixing fair rents, and it appears 
to me that the other provisions naturally 
follow. Let us take security of tenure; 
the right hon. Gentleman has given us 
a good character by saying that over a 
large part of Ireland our Bill will give 
fixity of tenure. What it does give, as 
we think, is very good security of tenure, 
and that follows from fixing a fair rent. 
What would be the use of giving a man 
a fair rent, if he is to be turned out next 
day or next month? May I allude to 
one objection not yet made in debate, 
but which is certain to be made—the 
objection that we have not given at once 
perpetual fixity of tenure, that we have 
not fixed the rent and the tenure to go 
on in perpetuity? Well, there are two 
objections to that. One is, that it must 
be a one-sided bargain. It is impossible 
that it could be anything but a one- 
sided bargain, as between landlord and 
tenant, because it would be perfectly 
good against the landlord, but it would 
be of no value against the tenant. If 
prices rise, the landlord would get no 
benefit from them ; and if prices fell, no 
law we can pass could force a man to go 
on paying his landlord a rent which he 
was not able to earn from the soil. Then, 
secondly, we also believe that this ar- 
rangement would have the effect which 
it is said our Bill will have—but which 
we say it will not have—of converting 
landlords into mere rent-chargers, the 
consequence of which would be that we 
should lose the advantage of a landlord 
class, which I believe would be very inju- 
rious. As to free sale, that seems to fol- 
low fair rents quite as naturally as secu- 
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rity of tenure does. In giving security 
of tenure at a fair rent we acknowledge 
the right of the occupier of the holding. 
My belief is that it would be impossible 
to prevent the sale of the tenant’s right, 
and, indeed, although the landlords have 
set their faces sternly against it, yet the 
sale has been made; and it is far more 
to the interest of the landlord that he 
should admit a fact which gives the 
tenant the greatest inducement to leave 
his farm in a good condition. As to 
arrears, I do not think my hon. Friend 
the Member for Salford thoroughly esti- 
mates the effect of the clause to which 
he alluded. I may, however, state that 
the 48th clause, combined with the 13th, 
enables a tenant who is involved in 
legal proceedings in connection with the 
owing of rent, whether arrears or not, 
to apply to the Court for a judicial 
rent, and thereby obtain the advantages 
which the Bill is intended to confer. I 
have seen it stated in many speeches 
which have been made out-of-doors that 
no tenant can obtain any of the advan- 
tages of the Bill until he pays up his 
arrears. That, however, is not the case. 
He may apply to the Court if paying 
an exorbitant rent, and the Court may, 
and probably would, fix a lower rent, 
and he would obtain the power of selling 
his tenancy. [Mr. Parnetu: But the ar- 
rears would not be wiped away as a 
debt.] That is perfectly true; but it is 
also true that he would obtain the ad- 
vantage of the lowering of the rent. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arnold) went further, and asked 
why the Bill should not be altered so 
as to apply to the prevention of all evic- 
tions from the time of its introduction. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: What I 
was contending for was that the pro- 
tection afforded by the Bill should 
apply from the date of its being brought 
i 


n. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think my 
hon. Friend will find that the retro- 
spective action of the Bill in respect to 
the protection it will afford will go fur- 
ther than he seems to suppose. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), I may add, drew atten- 
tion to the veto which was to be given 
to the landlord. I find that the limi- 
tation veto which we have admitted is 
very much the veto claimed by those 
who have the greatest experience of 
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free sale—the Ulster tenants. I do not 
think it reasonable that the landlord 
should have no veto. The argument of 
the advocates of the cause of the tenant 
is that there is a sort of joint ownership 
between him and the landlord. Now, 
even admitting that to be the case, it 
would not be fair to give one owner 
power to sell what he possesses to the 
injury and destruction of the property 
of another. The landlord has the power 
to sell; but we have so guarded the 
Bill that he cannot sell so as to injure 
the tenant. If you give no possibility 
of veto to the landlord, you may make 
the ownership of no value to him. 
Without doubt, there are great diffi- 
culties in these arrangements between 
landlord and tenant. Some hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway say—‘‘ Why 
not at once acknowledge you cannot 
make these arrangements between land- 
lord and tenant, and get rid of the 
landlords altogether ?”’ The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
and the hon. Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Dillon), who take that view, seem 
to me to agree very much with my 
noble Friend the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho), who says— 
‘‘Leave the landlords to do what they 
will with their own, and do not meddle 
with them.”’ If, however, we were to 
take that line, very great power would 
be given to those who attack the insti- 
tution of landlordism. I do not wish 
hon. Members to suppose that I think 
either this House or the country would 
not insist on making the law respected ; 
but I am quite sure that if landlords are 
to be left to do exactly as they like with 
their land, as with Consols, without in- 
terfering with them, there will be a 
very strong feeling that, while the law 
must be enforced, it will be necessary to 
amend it. I must say, however, 1 do 
not think that anything that could be 
done for the purpose would have the 
effect of abolishing landlordism in Ire- 
land or anywhere else. Two laws would 
have to be passed—one, that every land- 
lord who is not an occupier must sell 
or transfer his land to an occupier ; next, 
that an occupier should never sell his 
land, however tired of farming it he 
might be, to anyone who was not an 
occupier. It is only necessary to state 
these facts to show that in the present 
state of civilization it is impossible to 
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lords in France, you have them in 
large numbers in the United States, 
and you would find them very soon 
again in Ireland if you got rid of the 
present landlords. Well, the right,hon. 
and learned Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin spoke of compensation 
to the landlords, and I think I am not 
mistaken in supposing that that was the 
real meaning of his speech. The real 
meaning of his attack upon the Bill, 
combined with his very careful avoid- 
ance of making that attack really serious, 
was that he hoped that terms would be 
made for the landlords in Ireland by 
means of a large State compensation. 
Now, I wish to state the argument for 
compensation fairly. I imagine the 
condition of things to be this — that 
equity gives one thing and the Statute 
Law enforces another. The Statute 
Law has not admitted in many parts 
of Ireland the right of the tenant to 
continuous occupancy, and even in 
that part of Ireland where that 
right is admitted, it is not guarded 
against being invaded; whereas equity 
now demands that it should be so 
guarded. We have had cases very often 
in which we have had to change the 
law in order to carry out the principles 
of equity, and there have been cases 
sometimes in which large compensation 
has been given out of State funds. I, 
therefore, am not surprised to hear a 
claim made for compensation. But the 
English law in the matter depends upon 
whether damage can be proved, and my 
firm belief is that no damage can be 
proved; on the other hand, that if the 
landlord were compensated, you would 
compensate him for conferring on him a 
benefit. [‘‘Oh!”] Those who scorn 
that statement should consider the ar- 
gument just used by my noble Friend 
(Viscount Lymington), who will pro- 
bably be owner of a large estate in 
Ireland, on the subject. Let me re- 
mind those hon. Members of one 
fact—of the immense difference that 
there is, not now, not in consequence 
of the late distress or the agitation, but 
that there is generally between the 
selling value of Irish estates and of Eng- 
lish estates. I have a very strong be- 
lief that the share that the Irish landlord 
gets out of his land is as much as that 
of the English landlords. [Hon. Mem- 
BERS: More.|. Well, I do not think it 
would be easy to prove that it is less. 
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What I say is this—that the number of 
years’ purchase of an estate in Ireland 
for a long time past has been much less 
than it has been in England. I sup- 
pose it would be reckoned as between 
20 to 25 years’ purchase in Ireland, as 
against 35 or 40 years’ purchase in Eng- 
land. Well, what does that arise from ? 
It arises mainly from this, that some land- 
lords in Ireland have used their power in 
such a way as to very much diminish the 
surety of letting estates there, and my 
noble Friend acknowledges thatthe limits 
of this Bill will be no real injury to any 
individual or to any class. Then there 
is another benefit to be conferred on 
the landlords—a very considerable one— 
namely, that a large number of new pur- 
chasers will be brought into the market 
by this Bill. [‘‘Oh!”] Does any hon. 
Member doubt that if we lend a large 
sum of money to purchase land, it will 
bring a large number of new purchasers 
into the market? And does not that 
increase the value of the property? In 
the present state of trade I should be 
very glad if a large sum of money were 
lent to the purchasers of goods in the 
manufacture of which I am interested. 
It is stated that at this time landlords are 
very willing to sell, and I expect that for 
a time there will be as many sellers as 
‘purchasers. Undoubtedly, the provision 
of these new purchasers is something for 
which the landlords need not be com- 
pensated, for it is compensation in itself. 
To that part of the Bill I expect no Irish 
objections. If it be objected to at all, 
the objection should come from the Eng- 
lish taxpayer. It is a matter which re- 
quires, I admit, great care and caution ; 
but I believe the risk is far less than is 
supposed. You must remember this, 
that the tenant gets three-fourths of 
the value of his farm advanced to him by 
the Government, and it is not at all pro- 
bable that he will be a defaulter if he can 
helpit. We will bring to bear upon him 
the strongest possible inducement not to 
bea defaulter. Every year the value of 
his property will be increased, and every 
year what he would lose by being a de- 
faulter will be greatly increased. There 
is some risk in it; but I think it is a risk 
which the State, and this country espe- 
cially, might very gladly run, in the hope 
of obtaining a quieter state of things in 
Ireland. I have only a word or two to 
Say upon another part of the Bill. I 
think there has been rather an unfair 
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attack upon the Government with regard 
to the emigration clauses. It has been 
stated that our object is to sweep the 
Trish out of Ireland and to force them 
away. Well, we have no such object 
whatever. We have been forced to see 
what is the condition of some parts of 
Treland, especially in the West, where, 
in some districts, there is an over popu- 
lation to an extent, perhaps, that no Bill 
for the reform of land tenure can alto- 
gether meet. Many of those people are 
highly rented ; but if they paid no rent at 
all, they could not live in decency. We 
wish to relieve this distress by emi- 
gration. Some say—‘ Do it by the re- 
clamation of waste lands, by migration.” 
That might be useful to some extent; 
but there will be some who prefer to try 
their chance in Canada, Australia, or the 
Far West, and if they were my neigh- 
bours I should, in their own interest, 
strongly recommend them to try it. I 
very much doubt if hon. Members who 
so attack this scheme will be supported 
by the people of Ireland themselves. 
Several Catholic clergy have already 
organized an emigration of families to 
America. We have the Canadian Go- 
vernment anxious for families to emi- 
grate, and the Pacific Railway requiring 
a large number of labourers. I am quite 
willing to admit that there have been 
great evils in Irish emigration—very 
little care for the material well-being of 
the emigrants for the first year or two, 
and disregard of their spiritual wants; so 
that there is ground for the complaints 
of the Roman Catholic clergy as to the 
temptations to which emigrants, particu- 
larly the young, are exposed. Our object 
is to avoid that ; and if a scheme can be 
devised by which the wretched people of 
Mayo can be transplanted, and be looked 
after till they can earn their own living, 
it will bea great advantage. Of course, 
any emigration will be voluntary. I 
believe that if the proposal were fairly 
stated to the people themselves they 
would appreciate our motives, and would 
be sorry not to be allowed the chance of 
benefiting themselves byit. Undoubtedly, 
any such scheme must be extremely diffi- 
cult; and I am not sure that if we pass 
the measure we shall find it possible to 
bring it into operation. It will require 
all sorts of safeguards against over- 
expenditure and mismanagement ; but if 
it can be done, it will be of great advan- 
tage to those for whom it isintended. I 
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agree with the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold) in looking forward 
to a time when the population of Ireland 
will be larger than it is now, though not, 
perhaps, in certain districts. I know not 
how we can meet the labourers’ question 
except by emigration. At present the 
wages are miserably low, because there 
is anover-supply of labour. Of course, 
if that can be relieved, wages will in 
all probability rise. It would be a fair 
ground of complaint against our emi- 
gration clauses if it could be shown that 
they were a main object of the Bill, and 
that we had no real and honest intention 
to reform the land tenure. Hon. Mem- 
bers might then say—‘‘ You have given 
up_all hope of doing good in Ireland, 
and you want to get rid of the people.” 
But, no doubt, we are now calling on the 
House to engage in a most difficult task. 
There are great difficulties in the go- 
vernment of Ireland; but I have not 
lost hope, and I have probably as much 
reason to feel anxious on this point as 
any hon. Member. I believe there never 
was a better opportunity of meeting the 
difficulties of Ireland than now, if the 
House is determined resolutely—and I 
believe it is—to settle this question. 
In Committee we shall have many dis- 
cussions, and very likely some altera- 
tions of the Bill; but I believe that in 
its main features it will pass through 
the ordeal of Committee, and will become 
law; for I believe there is a feeling in 
the House and in the country to support 
us in doing our utmost, by a reform in 
the land tenure of Ireland on the prin- 
ciples of this measure, to put the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant on a better 
footing, and thereby to remove the feel- 
ing of discontent. There is also a feeling 
that we ought to try to remove that 
overcrowding which is one of the chief 
causes of Irish misery, and to give to 
Ireland the great social benefit of an 
increase in the number of its landed 
proprietors. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Lord Elcho.) 


Mra. GLADSTONE said, it was rather 
early to move the adjournment of the 
debate at that hour (12 o’clock), and he 
hoped his noble Friend would be con- 
tent to allow it to proceed. If, how- 
ever, his noble Friend persisted with his 
Motion for adjournment, he would not 
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oppose it, and the debate would be re- 
sumed on Thursday. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Brz 136.] 
(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would not 
ask the House to read the Bill a second 
time that night, because he was not aware 
whether there was any disposition to dis- 
cuss it on the second reading or not; but, 
considering the nature of the Bill, he 
did not apprehend that any discussion 
would take place upon that stage. The 
points on which difference of opinion 
would arise would most naturally occur 
in Committee. On Thursday evening, 
if he had an opportunity, he should move 
the second reading; and he might add 
that, after the Land Law (Ireland) Bill, 
the Government would give the first 
place on the Paper to the Budget pro- 
posals. 


Second reading deferred till Thursday. 


ALKALI, &. WORKS REGULATION 
BILL [Zords}].—[Brut 119.] 
(Mr. Dodson.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mfr. Dodson.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman did not propose to pro- 
ceed with the Bill that evening. 

Mr. DODSON said, he merely wished 
the House to forward the Bill into the 
stage of Committee, and he only pro- 
posed to go on with the unopposed parts 
of the measure. He should not press 
any matter upon which there was oppo- 
sition. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW said, he 
had placed a Notice upon the Paper of 
his intention to move that, instead of 
Mr. Speaker leaving the Chair, the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee. 
The measure was one which proposed to 
place serious restrictions, not only upon 
alkali works, but upon all persons en- 
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gaged in the manufacture of cement. The 
Preamble of the Bili declared that it 
was necessary to amend the Alkali Works 
Act of 1874, and to make further pro- 
vision for regulating works .from which 
noxious gases were emitted. His reason 
for asking the House to send the Bill to 
a Select Committee was that he believed, 
if the House assented to that proposition, 
he should be able to show the Committee 
that there were no noxious gases what- 
ever emittedin the manufacture of cement. 
He did not ask the House to accept that 
dictum from him; but he would read a 
few words, and a few words only, from 
the evidence given upon this subject by 
two most eminent chemists. The first 
was Dr. Russell, Honorary Secretary to 
the Chemical Society and Lecturer on 
Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
and that gentleman stated in his evidence 
that he had spent some days in examin- 
ing, in a most careful manner, the vapours 
and gases emitted from cement works, 
and the conclusion he arrived at from 
his analysis was that the smoke emitted 
was largely diluted with air, and that it 
became, immediately on emission, still 
more diluted, so that within a few yards 
only of its emission there was only to be 
recognized the very slightest trace of 
gas more than existed in the air itself. 
Certainly the extent of the existence of 
noxious gases was not sufficient to render 
the vapours emitted from cement works 
in any degree unwholesome or danger- 
ous. Dr. Russell added, that on examin- 
ing the condition of the neighbourhood 
in which these works were in existence, 
he failed to find any indication of in- 
jury. He (Sir Sydney Waterlow) might 
be told that in the evidence given before 
the Committee on Noxious Vapours some 
of the chemists who were examined gave 
an opinion which differed from that ex- 
pressed by Dr. Russell ; but the views of 
Dr. Russell were strongly confirmed by 
another eminent chemist—Dr. Odling. 
These very differences were, he thought, 
an argument in favour of the Motion he 
was about to make—that the Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee, in 
order that such Committee might have 
an opportunity of examining scientific 
witnesses, so as to obtain a clear opinion 
upon the whole facts of the case. He 
ventured to think that if, instead of re- 
ferring the Bill to a Select Committee, its 
provisions were dealt with by a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, it would be 
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impossible to bring before the House 
any evidence of that kind. He might 
also point out that there were other 
matters involved in the Bill which could 
only be fairly inquired into by a Select 
Committee. The manufacturer of cement 
in this country was already seriously 
handicapped by foreign competition, and 
if further restrictions were to be imposed 
upon him by a Bill of this description, 
it would be impossible for the British 
manufacturer to hold his own in compe- 
tition with the foreign trade; and the 
result would be that the Legislature 
would drive from the banks of our 
rivers a trade which at the present mo- 
ment afforded means of employment for 
a large number of persons. It was un- 
necessary to point out that such a result 
would be a great injury, not only to 
the manufacturers, but to the working 
classes. The cement works had been 
erected on the faith of an understanding 
that they would not be interfered with. 
Large sums of money had been invested 
in the trade when the former Act of 
Parliament was passed ; but the manu- 
facture of cement would be most mate- 
rially and injuriously affected if the Bill 
was to pass in its present shape. Under 
these circumstances, he hoped the House 
would allow the Bill to go to a Select 
Committee, because he believed it could 
easily be proved that the vapours from 
cement manufactories and from gas 
works were injurious to a very trifling 
and inappreciable extent. He did not 
think it was necessary that at that stage 
of the Bill he should trouble the House 
further; but he would simply move, as 
an Amendment, ‘‘ That the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee.” 

Mr. BIDDELL begged to second the 
Amendment. There was evidence al- 
ready that the vapours from this parti- 
cular class of works were not quite so 
injurious as represented ; and the Bill, 
if passed as it stood, he was informed, 
would materially interfere with the con- 
ditions under which the manufacture of 
cement and manure would in future 
be carried on. It was only reasonable, 
therefore, that a Select Committee should 
have an opportunity of inquiring into the 
matter, and of hearing the evidence of 
scientific witnesses upon it, so that some 
means might be devised of giving relief 
to the manufacturers, without mate- 
rially interfering with the main objects 
which the Bill was intended to accom- 
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plish. For these reasons, he had much 
pleasure in seconding the proposition 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Gravesend (Sir Sydney Waterlow) that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
“the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee,’”—(Sir Sydney Waterlow,)—in- 
stead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. RYLANDS said, he was fully 
alive to the extreme importance of 
taking care, in the passing of this Bill, 
thatno works or manufactories should be 
brought under its provisions of which 
the necessity could not clearly be shown. 
But, at the same time, he confessed that 
he was unable to see in the arguments 
of the hon. Member for Gravesend (Sir 
Sydney Waterlow) anything sufficient 
to justify the House in referring the Bill 
toa Select Committee. He thought it 
would be granted that in Committee of 
the Whole House they would be quite 
ready to hear and consider all the argu- 
ments that might be adduced in favour 
of excluding certain works from the 
operation of the Bill, or in favour of in- 
cluding under its provisions other works 
which were not already included under 
them. It must be borne in mind that 
they were not altogether without evi- 
dence in the matter. Hon. Members 
would be aware that a Royal Commis- 
sion had already held an inquiry, and 
had presented an important Report. He 
was bound to say that in certain districts 
of the country—certainly in some parts 
of his own neighbourhood—the results 
arising from the unrestricted emission 
of noxious vapours were most deplor- 
able. It was quite time that Parliament 
should take the matter in hand, in order 
to see how far the evils complained of 
could be remedied. If the Bill were 
referred to a Select Committee, and if 
it was intended that evidence should be 
given before such Select Committee in 
relation to the various trades affected by 
the Bill, it would be quite hopeless to 
expect that the Bill could be passed 
during the present Session. Therefore, 
although he was quite prepared in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to consider 
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the case of the cement manufacturers, 
and although he had no doubt that the 
House would be similarly prepared, he 
did not think the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Gravesend were sufficient 
to justify them, solely in reference to the 
interests of a particular class of manu- 
facturers, in preventing progress being 
made with the measure during the pre- 
sent year. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS wished 
to say a few words upon the question be- 
fore it was disposed of. He came from 
a part of the country which was very 
deeply interested in the whole question. 
Any hon. Member who had seen, smelt, 
or felt the evils which arose from 
noxious vapours emitted from alkali 
works, would certainly not vote for re- 
ferring the Bill to a Select Committee. 
This was not a new matter; it was not 
a matter which they were approaching 
for the first time, and it was not a 
matter upon which the House had no 
information. The whole subject had 
already been inquired into by a Royal 
Commission, and had been thoroughly 
sifted in every possible shape and form, 
and the whole of the evidence collected 
by the Commission would be found in 
the Library. If any hon. Member would 
do him the favour to visit his (Sir R. 
Assheton jCross’s) county, he would be 
able to see how matters stood under the 
present law. A person engaged in 
agricultural pursuits might see the finest 
crop of wheat one day, and look forward 
with the greatest possible hope to a good 
harvest ; and the next morning he might 
awake to find the whole of his hopes 
absolutely blasted by the vapourings 
from alkali works. No one could well 
imagine the amount of destruction done 
to the crops unless he saw it. That 
being so, and the matter having already 
been thoroughly sifted and investigatedin 
every form and shape, the Government 
had acted very properly in introducing 
the present Bill. In that Bill they did 
not adopt the’entire Report of the Royal 
Commission which investigated the sub- 
ject, and they did not seek to apply the 
provisions of the measure to all manner 
of works; but they took those works 
only which were considered to be of an 
injurious nature, and limited the scope 
of the Bill to them. He was bound to 
say that the Bill, as it stood, deserved 
in a great measure the support of the 
House. ‘There would be no objection to 
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Consider the case of coment works when 
the Bill got into Committee, or.any other 
special class of works in regard to which 
evidence might be brought before the 
Committee to convince them that such 
works should not be included in the Bill. 
But the measure was practically an 
Alkali Bill, and as an Alkali Bill it 
must be passed. He would appeal 
to any hon. Member connected with 
Lancashire, no matter from what part of 
the county he came, whether the Bill 
was not an absolute matter of necessity ? 
All these smaller and minor matters 
could very well be dealt with in a full 
Committee. There was no one better 
able to deal with the case of the cement 
works than the hon. Baronet opposite 
the Member for Gravesend (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow), and the House, when the 
Bill went into Committee, would be quite 
ready to hear anything the hon. Baronet 
might have to say. He was quite sure 
that his hon. Friend behind him, the 
Member for Suffolk (Mr. Biddell), 
would bear him out when he said that 
it was quite time to put a stop to the 
main evil they required to deal with. If 
the Bill went to a Select Committee, 
everyone knew it would be absolutely 
impossible to deal with the question 
during the present Session. He there- 
fore hoped that his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would not accept the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Gravesend, and if 
his right hon. Friend would not accept 
it, he hoped both sides of the House 
would support him. 

CotonEL MAKINS pointed out that 
the proposal of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Gravesend (Sir Sydney Water- 
low) was based not upon the question 
of the alkali works, which had been so 
forcibly dwelt upon by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), but 
upon certain other other works, which 
his hon. Friend sought to exclude from 
the operation of the Bill. The questions 
which would have to be raised in regard 
to these works involved so many matters 
of detail, and so much technicality, that 
he was quite sure the House, with the 
immense amount of Business it had to 
transact during the rest of the Session, 
would not be able to devote to the 
consideration of the question the amount 
of time that was necessary to enable 
them to deal with it fairly. He was 
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quite sure that if it was really desired 
to make speedy progress with the mea- 
sure, the best plan would be to accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Gravesend, and refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee, so that the time for 
the consideration it would require at the 
hands of the House, when it came down 
from the Select Committee, might be 
materially shortened. He did not think 
that anybody in the House was opposed 
to the principle of the Bill, so far as 
alkali works were concerned; but as 
regarded certain other branches of in- 
dustry which, as it stood at present, 
were included in it, he thought they 
had not at present had an opportunity 
of being heard in the matter. It was, 
therefore, desirable that the Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee, so that 
they might be able to obtain the opinion 
of scientific experts and‘of persons who 
were engaged in the trade. For these 
reasons, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would accept the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Gravesend. 
Mr. DODSON: I must ask the House 
to support the Motion I have made, that 
the Speaker do now leave the Chair. 
As I have already stated, if that Motion 
is assented to, I do not propose to ask 
the House to go, at this hour of the 
night, into any of the provisions of the 
Bill that may be opposed; but as soon 
as we arrive in Committee at any op- 
posed portion of the Bill, I should ask 
the Committee to stop. I would ask the 
House to consider for a moment what 
the proposition is which I have sub- 
mitted to it. This is a Bill founded 
on the Report of a Royal Commission, 
which Royal Commission was composed 
of Members of both Branches of the 
Legislature, of practical men engaged 
in business, and of scientificmen. Some 
of the most eminent chemists in the 
country were Members of that Commis- 
sion. The Commission heard evidence 
in regard to all the different businesses 
which are included in the Bill, and a 
great many more; and they made an 
elaborate Report, which was presented 
to Parliament with a very full volume of 
the evidence taken. The present Bill is 
founded on the Report of that Commis- 
sion. As my right hon. Friend opposite 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) has pointed out, 
it does not go to the full extent of 
the Report of that Commission; but it 
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only applies to those businesses which 
the Commissioners emphatically declared 
stand most in need of such legislation. 
The hon. Baronet behind me (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) says he wishes the Bill to be 
referred to a Select Committee, because 
it includes in its provisions as it now 
stands cement works, and he thinks he 
should be able to show a Select Com- 
mittee that cement works should not be 
included. Now, I would ask the House 
if it is fair to ask that an entire Bill of 
this nature should be referred to a Se- 
lect Committee on the single question of 
cement works? I should be perfectly 
ready in Committee of the Whole House, 
or privately, to give every attention to 
any representation that might be made to 
me by the manufacturers engaged in 
cement works, or by the hon. Baronet, 
or by any other hon. Member; but’ I 
cannot admit that any case has been 
made out for referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee. The matters with 
which the Bill deals have already been 
the subject of a very careful investiga- 
tion by a Royal Commission ; and if the 
only object of referring the Bill to a Se- 
lect Committee is to take evidence upon 
scientific and business matters, upon 
which the Royal Commission has already 
taken evidence, the only practical result 
would be that you would be appealing 
from a tribunal morecompetent—namely, 
a Royal Commission—to one less com- 
petent, and with less power of afford- 
ing information—namely, a Select Com- 
mittee. It is not necessary that I should 
detain the House longer. I hope that 
hon. Members will support me in the 
proposition I have made, that the Speaker 
should now leave the Chair. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 


do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Commencement of Act). 

Sm SYDNEY WATERLOW moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 1, line 9, to 
omit ‘‘1882,”’ and insert ‘‘ 1883.” The 
Bill provided that after the passing of 
the Act the Inspectors should be em- 
powered to order the works that were 
deemed necessary under it to be carried 
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out; and Clause 2 provided that the Act 
should come into operation in January, 
1882. Many persons, on the faith of 
the existing law, had incurred consider- 
able expenditure in the construction of 
works for carrying on certain manufac- 
turing processes, and they were now to 
be called upon entirely to alter the cha- 
racter of their works. It was hardly 
fair, he thought, to put a man in that 
position without giving him full and 
proper notice. If the clause remained 
as it stood, the manufacturer would, 
practically, have only four months to 
make what might prove to be very 
serious alterations. He had no wish to 
say anything in regard to alkali works, 
because he did not pretend to under- 
stand that question; but it would be 
perfectly impossible for any cement ma- 
nufacturer to re-construct his works and 
put them in the form indicated in the 
evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission in the course of four months. 
He would therefore move, as an Amend- 
ment, to insert ‘‘1883” instead of 
‘‘ 1882,” which would give an additional 
year for constructing the necessary 
works. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
9, to leave out ‘‘ 1882,” in order to in- 
sert ‘‘1883.”’—(Sir Sydney Waterlow.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That ‘1882’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. DODSON said, that as he had 
told the House he would not press any 
matter that was objected to, of course, 
if the hon. Baronet insisted upon his 
Amendment, he (Mr. Dodson) would 
move to report Progress. He would, 
however, point out that it was a mis- 
apprehension to suppose that a manu- 
facturer would be required within four 
months to alter his works, although the 
work of inspection under the Bill would 
commence at that date. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW re- 
marked, that the manufacturer might 
be summoned if he had not complied 
with the provisions of the Act. 

Earzt PERCY hoped the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Gravesend (Sir Sydney 
Waterlow) would not press the Amend- 
ment. The statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Dodson) ought to be entirely satis- 
factory. He did not think the effect of 
the Amendment would be a very serious 








one, except that it would put off for 
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another year all the benefits that were 
to be derived from the Act. . It was, 
however, quite a mistake to suppose that 
the moment the Act came into operation 
the pains and penalties imposed under 
it would be put inforce. It simply pro- 
vided that from and after the time the 
Act came into operation a certain in- 
spection should commence, and that 
the Inspector should have power to re- 
commend certain alterations. In every 
case it was carefully provided that ample 
time should be given for carrying out 
the alterations required by the Act. He 
was quite satisfied that there was no de- 
sire to press the manufacturers unduly. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do now report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,’’—( Mr. Dod- 
son, )—put, and agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Br 45-128.] 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, Sir David 
Wedderburn.) 
CONSIDERATION, AS AMENDED. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.”’—( Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: Are there 
Amendments ? 

Mr. ANDERSON: No. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
really hoped that this very important 
Bill would not be proceeded with at that 
hour of the night (12.35). He did not 
think that the Members of the House 
or the public in Scotland had the least 
idea of what the nature of this measure 
was. It was a Bill of enormous im- 
portance, and it totally changed the cha- 
racter of husband and wife in relation 
to the possession of property. It pro- 
vided that in future marriage should be 
a mere partnership, and not one and the 
same interest. He believed that the 
measure was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee ; but the Committee was largely 
composed of Members who were what 
was known as ‘“ women’s rights’ men.” 


He also found on the back of the Bill 
Earl Perey 
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that the names of the hon. Members who 
had introduced it were all ‘‘ women’s 
rights men.” It was a very important 
measure, but, nevertheless, it was to 
apply to Scotland only. In that respect 
he thought that the hon. Members who 
had brought it in had been a little un- 
just to Scotland. So faras the Bill had 
been discussed in Scotland very serious 
objection had, he believed, been taken 
to it by various persons of importance, 
weight, and authority; and he saw no 
reason, if the principle of the measure 
were a good and just one, why it should 
not be applied to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, seeing that the pro- 
perty of the whole of the country was in 
precisely the same position. The Bill 
now came before them, at that hour, as 
a matter of surprise; and, seeing that the 
questions involved in it were of so much 
importance, he must be allowed to ex- 
press a strong hope that it would not be 
allowed to be proceeded with at that 
hour of the night. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) had, he thought, drawn a 
very erroneous picture of the meaning 
and object of the Bill. Its provisions 
had already been considered by a Com- 
mittee, not of Members in favour of 
women’s rights, but of Members whom 
he, as the promoter of the Bill, looked 
upon as rather a hostile Committee. The 
evidence taken by the Committee was 
that of the principal lawyers of Scot- 
land, and the Bill had been moulded in 
accordance with the statements which 
they made. The consequence was that 
the measure was not now entirely what 
he should wish it to be. It had been 
a good deal changed in its character, ac- 
cording to the opinions of the learned 
Lord Advocate, of the Solicitor General 
for Scotland, of the Dean of the Faculty 
of Advocates of Edinburgh, and also ac- 
cording to the opinions of other lawyers 
of Scotland who came to give evidence 
upon it. He had deferred his opinion 
to theirs, although he did not entirely 
agree with the views which they put 
forward, and the Bill was not now at all 
of the character described by the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy, but was an ex- 
tremely reasonable, moderate, and mild 
measure. Then, again, in place of taking 
the House by surprise, the Bill had 
been before the House for a whole Ses- 
sion, and it had been, as he had already 
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said, before a Select Committee up- 
stairs. It had passed through that Com- 
mittee, and various Amendments had 
been inserted'in it. Ocertainly, the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy never placed any 
Amendment on the Paper at all, and 
never expressed any opinion upon what 
Amendments should be made on the 
Bill. The subsequent Amendments 
which had been made in Committee of 
the Whole House had been proposed by 
lawyers, and they had all been adopted. 


As the Bill now stood, it was a measure | 


which, by a consensus of opinion, had 
been accepted by the lawyers of Scotland, 
and he was sorry that the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy should not accept it also. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 69; Noes 
19: Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 186.) 


Bill considered; to be read the third 
time To-morrow. 


INDIA OFFIOE AUDITOR [SUPERANNUA- 
TION ]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to make provi- 
sion for the payment, out of the Revenues of 
India, of Superannuation Allowances to the 
Auditor of the Accounts of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council and his Assistants. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


— on — 
ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House at its rising do ad- 
journ till To-morrow at Eight o’clock 
p.m.”—(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Several hon. Members: Until 9 o’clock. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he understood that the Notice given at 
an early period of the evening was that 
the adjournment should be until 8 
o'clock ; but he believed it was the 
feeling of the House that 9 o’clock 
would be a far more convenient hour. 
From a communication he had had with 
the Prime Minister, it seemed there was 
no objection on the part of the Govern- 
ment to an adjournment until 9 o’clock ; 
and he therefore trusted that the noble 
Lord would assent to that course. 

Tue Marovess or HARTINGTON 
said, his right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister had been quite prepared to 
assent to this proposal, The only object 
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in fixing 8 o’clock was to give as much 
time as possible to private Members to- 
morrow. If it was understood that it 
would be to the convenience of the 
House to adjourn until 9 o’clock, he 
would not offer opposition to the pro- 
posal. 

Question, as amended, put, and agreed 
to. 


Resolved, That this House at its 
rising do adjourn till this day at Nine 
o’clock p.m. 


MONUMENT TO THE EARL OF BEAOONS- 
FIELD. 
Committee, to consider a humble Address to 


| be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her 


Majesty will give directions that a Monument 
be erected, as a public charge, in the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster, to the 
memory of the late Right Honourable the Earl 
of Beaconsfield (Queen’s Recommendation signi- 
fied), upon Monday 9th May.—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock, till To-morrow 
at Nine o’clock p.m’ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 26th April, 1881. 


MINUTES.]— Punic Brrts—Ordered—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Berwick- 
upon-T weed, &c.) *; Local Government Pro- 
visional Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) *. 


QUESTIONS. 
— oa 
THE NAVY—SUPPLY OF SEAMEN. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether it is the fact 
that at Devonport there is at present 
some difficulty in manning the ships of 
the fleet, and that, on an application 
being made for four ordinary seamen 
for H.M.S. ‘‘ Arab,” the reply made by 
signal was ‘“ None available, all being 
either in hospital or in gaol;’’ and, if 
this is a correct statement of the case, 
whether the Admiralty will reconsider 
their intention of reducing the number 
of men and boys this year? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I may say, Sir, 
that the Question asked by the hon. and 
gallant Member, by the omission of 
two words, becomes about as far from 
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being the fact as it is possible to be. On 
the 29th of March a signal was made 
from the Commander-in-Chief at Mount 
Wise, ‘‘ Have you four ordinary seamen, 
second-class, available for draft?” The 
reply was, ‘‘ None available. All being 
either in hospital or gaol.” Now, Sir, 
second-class ordinaries are lads who 
are unusually backward physically or 
morally, who cannot be rated as ordi- 
nary seamen, and the fewer we have of 
them the better for the country. Of 
ordinary seamen there were 243 on the 
books of the Royal Adelaide at Devon- 
port, of whom 141 were available for 
foreign service. I am sorry that this 
Question, reflecting as it does upon the 
Navy, has been allowed to stand for 
nearly three weeks on the Paper of the 
House, when a single word to me in 
private would have obviated the neces- 
sity of its being printed. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTOS 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


Mr. A. PEASE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the Basuto chiefs have expressed 
their willingness to submit to the autho- 
rity of the Cape Government; and, if 
so, whether he will inform the House 
upon what terms the High Commissioner 
is prepared to make peace with the tribe? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, the exact 
position of affairs can best be explained 
by my reading a telegram from Sir 
Hercules Robinson, dated April 20. It 
is as follows :— 

“‘ After several weeks’ negotiations, Lerothodi 
on Sunday last, at Maseru, informed the Go- 
vernor’s agent that he would accept my arbitra- 
tion, and that he placed himself unreservedly in 
my hands. As proof of the sincerity of his in- 
tention to abide by my decision he promised to 
order his people forthwith to lay down their arms 
and disperse to their homes. As soon as I hear 
that this has been done I shall give my award.” 
We have no further information. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the Cape Government had ac- 
cepted the arbitration of Sir Hercules 
Robinson ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Certainly. 


MOTION. 


—w Qo — 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 
Mr. Brap.aveu, returned as one of the 
Members for the Borough of Northamp- 


Ur. Trevelyan 
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ton, came to the Table to take and sub. 
scribe the Oath, and the Clerk was pro- 
ceeding to administer the same to him, 
| when 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE, 
Member for the Northern Division of 
| the county of Devon, rose to take objec- 
tion thereto, and to submit a Motion to 
the House ; whereupon 

Mr. SPEAKER addressed the House 
as follows :—I understand that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon proposes to submit a Motion to 
the House on this matter. Before 
the right hon. Baronet does so, I 
think it right to say that the hon, 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), having been introduced, hag 
come to the Table to take the Oath 
required by Law in the accustomed 
form. He is prepared to comply with 
every provision of the Statutes in order 
to take his Seat in this House. Un- 
doubtedly, a proceeding so regular and 
formal ought, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to be continued without inter- 
ruption; but, having regard to former 
Resolutions of the House, and to the 
Reports of its Committees in reference 
to this matter, I cannot withhold from 
the House an opportunity of expressing 
its judgment upon the new conditions 
under which the Oath is now proposed 
to be taken. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
waited, Sir, to see—[Cries of “ Or- 
der !’”? }|—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Pending discussion 
on this matter, in accordance with the 
ordinary practice, the hon. Member for 
Northampton should withdraw below 
the Bar; and, acting in pursuance with 
the ordinary practice of the House, I 
now call upon the hon. Member so to 
withdraw. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: In complying, 
Sir, with your direction to withdraw— 
[‘* Order!” }—I will only ask—f Cries of 
“Order!” ]—I ask most respectfully 
through you—[ Renewed Cries of ‘ Or- 
der!” |—I ask through you, Sir, respect- 
fully, that before the House comes to a 
decision—[ Cries of ‘‘ Order, order!” |—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Northampton is, under existing cir- 
cumstances, entitled to be heard. If, 
however, the hon. Member for North- 
ampton should take a course which, in 
my judgment, appears to be uncalled 
for, I shall then submit the matter to the 
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judgment of the House. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH: In complying, 
Sir, with your direction, I most respect- 
fully desire to ask through you that 
before the House comes to any decision 
upon my claim to fulfil the duty imposed 
upon me by law it may accord me the 
privilege of being heard. 


The hon. Member then withdrew. 
Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 


am desirous, Sir, to call the attention of 
the House to the position in which we 
stand, and to submit a Motion for the 
judgment of the House with reference 
to the intention of the hon. Member 
for Northampton to take the Oath in 
the manner in which it is usually taken 
by Members on taking their seats in this 
House. I am anxious to say as little as 
possible, and to keep the question as free 
as possible from any extraneous matter 
which might be imported into it. It 
seems to me that the issue which the 
House has to decide is one of a very 
simple character, and one which admits 
of being very briefly stated. I waited 
before taking any exception to see 
whether the hon. Member proposed to 
take the Oath, or whether he proposed, 
in pursuance of the Standing Order 
which exists in such a case, to do that 
which he did on the occasion when he 
took his seat last Session—namely, to 
claim his right to affirm. The hon. 
Member proposed to take the Oath, and 
I, therefore, felt it necessary to rise, in 
order that I might remind the House of 
the Resolution at which the House itself 
arrived last Session with regard to the 
hon. Member. On the 28rd of June 
last, a Resolution was arrived at by the 
House to this effect— 

“That having regard to the Reports and pro- 
ceedings of two Select Committees appointed by 
this House, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to 
take the Oath or make the Affirmation men- 
tioned in the Statute 29 Vic. c. 19, and the 31 
and 32 Vic. c. 72.” 

I need not trouble the House—for the 
matter, no doubt, is fresh in its memory 
—by going into the circumstances which 
led to the passing of that Resolution. 
Suffice it to say that the Resolution was 
adopted, and that on the following day 
Mr. Bradlaugh presented himself with 
a view to take the Oath, and you, Sir, 
informed him that the Resolution which 
had been passed precluded him from 
doing so. The hon. Member was, there- 
fore, not allowed to take the Oath; he 
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was called upon to withdraw; and ulti- 
mately steps were taken to compel obe- 
dience to the Order of the House. Now, 
so much of that Resolution as stated 
that Mr. Bradlaugh should not be per- 
mitted to take the Oath, stands, I appre- 
hend, upon the Journals of the House 
unrescinded. The second part of the 
Resolution, which forbade the hon. 
Member making an Affirmation, was, 
no doubt, subsequently rescinded, and a 
Resolution was passed and a Standing 
Order made, that any Member, including 
the hon. Member himself, who should 
claim the right to affirm should be 
allowed to affirm, so far as this House 
was concerned, but without prejudice to 
any proceedings in a Court of Law. Mr. 
Bradlaugh took that course, and did so 
subject to legal proceedings, which were 
adopted, and which resulted in a decision 
that he was not a person entitled to affirm. 
The result of his being held to be a per- 
son not entitled to affirm was this—that 
his seat immediately became vacant, and 
the House, recognizing the fact that 
that decision had rendered the seat 
vacant, agreed to issue a new Writ, 
which has resulted in a second and 
fresh election, and the re-election of 
the hon. Gentleman. Now, Sir, I wish 
to ask the House to consider this—we 
must regard the hon. Gentleman, when 
he comes before us, not as a stranger 
of whose opinions or whose antecedents 
we know nothing, but as a Gentleman 
whose opinions have, so far as they are 
material to the issue now before us, 
already been declared, and have been 
judged and decided upon by the House 
itself. The ground on which that Re- 
solution was based, so far as taking the 
Oath was concerned, was this—that a 
Committee which had been appointed 
by the House to inquire into the mat- 
ter reported their opinion— 

“That under the circumstances the com- 
pliance by Mr. Bradlaugh with the form used 
when an Oath is taken would not be the taking 
of an Oath within the true meaning of the 
Statutes, and that, therefore, the House can 
and, in the opinion of your Committee, ought 
to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh going through this 
form.”’ 

That was the Resolution at which the 
Committee arrived, and which the House 
accepted and acted upon. They held— 
and I believe the same would be the opi- 
nion of most hon. Gentlemen—they held 
that it would be a very serious matter 
that we who regard the Oath as a most 
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solemn invocation of the Supreme Power 
should make ourselves parties to the use 
of that Oath by one who openly and freely 
expresses before the House his opinion 
that an oath is to him a mere meaning- 
less form. We hold, as a matterof feeling, 
and of right feeling as I contend, that it 
is not our duty to sit by and to make 
ourselves parties to what I cannot but 
consider a profanation of a sacred form. 
But, Sir, with regard to the opinions of 
the hon. Member, I would point out 
that not only has this House, which was 
elected last Session, and is the same 
House that it was then—not only has 
this House so far taken cognizance of 
the proceedings and views of the hon. 
Member as brought before it as to 
adopt those Resolutions and that course 
of action, but we have now had laid 
before us within the last few days the 
record of proceedings of an authoritative 
character taken in Courts of Law; and 
in this record I see that so late as in the 
month of November last, in the plead- 
ings of the hon. Gentleman in the action 
in which he was defendant, he made this 
defence—He stated, as an alternative 
defence, that at the time of the alleged 
offence in the statement of claim men- 
tioned he was a person who, 

“when called upon to give evidence in any 

Court of Justice would object to take an oath, 
and upon whose conscience an oath, if taken, 
would have no binding effect.’’ 
That is not only a statement made in 
the pleadings which may have one or 
another technical bearing—I am not 
competent to speak upon that—but it is 
a statement which, in one way or an- 
other, the hon. Member has repeatedly 
made, and has never withdrawn. If the 
hon. Member withdrew that statement, 
we should find ourselves in a different 
position; but I understood him to ad- 
here to the statement which the House 
has before it, and upon which it has 
made its Orders; and, upon that state of 
facts, I contend that it would be abso- 
lutely impossible for the House, with 
proper respect for its own dignity, with 
proper respect for the Oath which it is 
taking part in the administration of, to 
admit the hon. Gentleman to make that 
Oath, and, therefore, Sir, without intro- 
ducing further matter, I beg to move 
my Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, having regard to the Resolution of 
this House of the 22nd June 1880, and to the 
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Reports and Proceedings of the two Select Com- 

| mittees therein referred to, Mr. Bradlaugh be 

| not permitted to go through the form of repeat- 

ing the words of the Oath prescribed by the 

| Statutes, 29 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vic. 
c. 72.” —(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Mr. H. DAVEY, in rising to move, 
as an Amendment, 


“That in a case where a Member, duly 
elected, presents himself at the Table in confor- 
mity with the call of Mr. Speaker, and is pro- 
ceeding to comply with the formalities prescribed 
for the taking of Parliamentary Oaths, without 
qualification, this House will not, on the ground 
of information extraneous to the transaction, 
offer any impediment to the fulfilment of the 
intention of such Member;”’ 


said, he had not taken any part in the 








debates which took place last year rela- 
tive to this question, and he had care- 
fully guarded himself against expressing 
any opinion as to the legal merits of the 
question that had been so much dis- 
cussed. He might confess that he had 
great doubts whether, having regard to 
the language of the statutes, the hon. 
Member was one of those persons who 
had a right to make an Affirmation; 
and, more than that, he had voted 
against the Resolution to which the right 
hon. Baronet had referred of the 22nd 
June, 1880, on the ground that the ques- 
tion at issue was one which, in his 
opinion, a Court of Law should decide, 
and because questions of the kind were 
discussed in such an Assembly with 
warmth, and topics were introduced and 
arguments used which tended rather to 
cloud than to clear the intellectual view 
of the issues. He had no personal 
acquaintance with the hon. Member for 
Northampton. He had never exchanged 
10 words with the hon. Member in his 
life, and if he now intruded himself on 
the House it was because he thought the 
Resolution a novel one, and one which 
involved extremely dangerous prece- 
dents. The question was not one of 
propriety. The question was not as to 
whether the House should express either 
approval or disapproval of the course 
which Mr. Bradlaugh had chosen to take 
in reference to this matter. Many hon. 
Members might think that it would have 
been the wiser course for that Gentle- 
man not to have presented himself to 
take the Oath, but to have engaged in 
an agitation for the purpose of obtaining 
an alteration of the law. That, however, 
was a matter for Mr. Bradlaugh himself, 
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It was not a question upon which the 
House had a right to express an opinion 
one way or another. The question ap- 
peared to him to be whether, at the 
invitation of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), the House was 
prepared to affirm what was without 
precedent in the annals of Parliament— 
whether the House would pass a Resolu- 
tion which would create almost a revo- 
lution in our Parliamentary procedure, 
and establish a precedent which might 
be of little importance in the present 
case, but which would be fraught with 
danger to the future? Mr. Bradlaugh, 
in making his claim to affirm, had inci- 
dentally stated that he was a person 
upon whose conscience an oath would 
have no binding effect. The Committee 
of the House, to whom the question as 
to the right and jurisdiction of the 
Houseto refuseto permit any duly elected 
person to take the Oath had been re- 
ferred, had reported that there was an 
inherent power in that House to require 
the law under which a Member sat 
and voted in the House to be duly ob- 
served, but that the House had no 
power tointerrogate any duly elected per- 
son presenting himself to take the Oath 
as to his religious belief, or to hear any 
evidence in relation to such matter. It 
appeared to him that that Report of the 
Committee was absolutely fatal to the 
argument of the right hon. Baronet 
opposite. The only ground upon which 
the right hon. Baronet could pretend to 
interpose between the hon. Member for 
Northampton and his right to take the 
Oath was that in a previous Session, 
and under totally different circumstances, 
Mr. Bradlaugh had asserted that his 
conscience would not be bound by an 
oath. The right hon. Baronet, there- 
fore, was, in the language of the Report 
of the Committee, seeking to induce the 
House to listen to evidence relating to 
the religious belief of the hon. Member 
for Northampton. The Committee had 
reported that in the then circumstances 
the taking of an oath by Mr. Bradlaugh 
would not be a taking of the Oath within 
the meaning of the statute. That finding 
was purely relative to the circumstances 
then existing, and it went to the extent 
of declaring that in those circumstances 
the taking of an oath by Mr. Bradlaugh 
would be an unmeaning form, and, there- 
fore, would not be a compliance with the 
spirit of the statute, which required a 
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Member of that House, before he sat 
and voted, to take the Oath. The Re- 
port of the Committee, however, went 
no further than that; and it could not 
now be contended that that Report was 
applicable to an entirely different set of 
circumstances. They now found them- 
selves in this position—there had been 
recently a vacancy in the representation 
of Northampton; Mr. Bradlaugh had 
been elected ; he was not disqualified by 
law from being so elected, and he had a 
right to present himself to take the Oath 
and to fulfil those conditions which were 
imposed upon Gentlemen elected to sit 
in the House; and Mr. Bradlaugh had 
not since his late election either said or 
done anything from which the House 
was entitled to infer that he was in any 
sense disqualified from taking the Oath. 
As far as his (Mr. H. Davey’s) own 
opinion went, he was bound to say that 
had he been a Member of the Com- 
mittee he should have concurred in the 
Resolution proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Preston (Sir John 
Holker), which was supported by several 
influential hon. Members, and which 
was to the effect that no precedent had 
been shown for that House refusing 
to allow a duly elected Member to take 
the Oath prescribed by law on the 
ground of his religious belief, and that 
the House could not constitutionally re- 
fuse permission to take the Oath upon 
such account. But whether the Resolu- 
tion which the Committee arrived at, 
and the decision which that House then 
came to, was right or wrong, they related 
to a totally different set of circumstances 
from those which now existed. The hon. 
Member for Northampton, having been 
recently duly returned as a Member for 
that borough, came before the House and 
asked to take the Oathinthesame position 
as though he were now elected for the first 
time; and in order to raise any valid 
objection to his taking the Oath the 
right hon. Baronet opposite was com- 
pelled to go back upon what had occurred 
last Session, and to ask the House to 
inquire into the religious belief of the 
hon. Member. Such a course would, in 
his opinion, be a most inconvenient one. 
He could readily suppose that the Party 
opposite were ready to admit extraneous 
evidence, and to institute an inquiry into 
religious belief. The principle of that 
Resolution which the right hon. Baronet 
proposed was that the House wasentitled, 
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and if entitled, then bound to enter into 
an inquiry as to religious belief. What 
the right hon. baronet relied on was an 
admission by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, in the course of the proceed- 
ings of last Session of Parliament, and 
not on anything that had been said or 
done in or anything that had taken place 
as the result of the recent election. If 
they were to go back to the proceedings 
of the past Session, and admit such ex- 
traneous evidence, there was nothing to 
prevent any Member, when another 
came up to take the Oath, saying that 
in consequence of something he had 
heard him say at a dinner party, or in 
consequence of what a third person had 
said about him, he had a reasonable be- 
lief that the hon. Gentleman was defec- 
tive in his religious belief. They could 
not stop short of an inquisitorial pro- 
ceeding in such a case. The House then 
admitted that the question whether an 
hon. Member should be admitted to 
affirm or not was one which could betried 
in a Court of Law. The recent case of 
Clarke v. Bradlaugh showed there was 
no bar to the Courts of Law entertain- 
ing such points; but a Court of Law 
could not dive into the recesses of a 
man’s heart or his state of mind at the 
time of taking the Oath, and the House 
ought not to do it any more than a Court 
of Law. The Statute contemplated that 
the question whether an hon. Member 
had or had not complied with the require- 
ments of the Statute in taking the Oath 
should be determined by a Court of Law. 
The question whether an hon. Member 
could take the Oath or not was a ques- 
tion between his conscience and himself. 
He besought the House not to endea- 
vour to discharge inquisitorial functions 
which—he spoke respectfully—it was 
absolutely unfit to discharge. He en- 
treated the House not to enter into an 
inquiry into the state of a man’s mind 
or into his religious belief. He sub- 
mitted to the House that they had no- 
thing to do with considerations of that 
kind. He submitted to the House that 
they were not entitled on evidence of 
that kind, or on evidence of any other 
kind, to entertain any question as to the 
religious belief or state of mind of any 
hon. Member who presented himself at 
the Table. And, above all, he entreated 
the House not by passing the Resolu- 
tion to sanction a principle which he 
ventured to say would prove a most 
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dangerous precedent. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, in seconding 
the Amendment, said, he thought the 
House would show its wisdom by adopt- 
ing it. He confessed that, with the true 
respect he had for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Devon, he 
was surprised that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, as Leader of the Conservative 
Party in that House, should have 
thought fit to step in between a Gentle- 
man entertaining Liberal views and 
elected by a Liberal constituency and 
the taking of his seat in that House. 
He was all the more surprised when he 
considered what called for that inter- 
vention. The ground of that interven- 
tion was a desire to stir up the smoulder- 
ing elements of religious bigotry in 
order to delude the country into the 
notion that the Conservative Party were 
the champions of Christianity, and that 
the Liberal Party were its opponents. 
He ventured to say that Christianity had 
nothing to do with the present question. 

“Oh!” ] He was not discussing what 
ought to be; but what he asserted as a 
matter of fact was that that House 
ceased to be an Assembly exclusively of 
Christians when Jews were admitted 
into it. Let the House and let the 
country clearly understand what was 
meant by the Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Its object was to 
establish a Deistic test in that House. 
The right hon. Gentleman laid down 
that anyone who believed, or, speaking 
more correctly, anyone who asserted his 
belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being had a right to sit in that House. 
Even heathen devil-worshippers would 
be received there with open arms. 
(‘‘Oh, oh!” ] Well, he was not mak- 
ing any personal allusion. He con- 
gratulated hon. Gentlemen opposite on 
this astounding creed. Whether it was 
a sound religious creed or not, there 
could be no doubt it was as different 
from, and opposed to, the creed of 
Christianity as the two poles were 
asunder. Therefore, he hoped the coun- 
try would understand what the issue 
was that was raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that a Resolution was passed in that 
House last year by which Mr. Brad- 
laugh was not allowed to take the Oath. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked whe- 
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ther that Resolution was not still bind- 
ing on the House. He confessed he was 
surprised to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man ask that question, and he was 
obliged to tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that he was entirely in error. There 
was a difference between a Resolution 
and a Standing Order. On April 2nd, 
1842, Mr. Speaker, in answer to Lord 
John Russell, said that a Resolution was 
binding on the House only for the Ses- 
sion in which it was passed. COonse- 
quently, the Resolution in question was 
in no way binding upon the House in 
the present Session. It was not sur- 
prising that that Resolution was not 
made a Standing Order, because if it 
had been it would practically have dis- 
qualified Mr. Bradlaugh again from 
being elected. The law did not recognize 
the right of the House to disqualify 
any Gentleman from being elected by 
a constituency of this country, nor did 
it disqualify him from taking his seat 
when elected. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not ask the House to put 
in force the Resolution of last Ses- 
sion, and he contested the right of the 
House to pass the new Resolution now 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. Bradlaugh was elected honestly and 
fairly a few weeks ago by a constituency 
of this country. Being elected, he was 
obliged to come and take his seat in that 
House. By a Statute of Richard IL., 
any Gentleman elected was liable to fine 
and imprisonment if he did not take his 
seat. ‘To take his seat it was necessary 
by the Statute that the Gentleman elected 
should take the Oath of Allegiance. He 
ventured to contend, therefore, that a Re- 
solution of that House could not over- 
ride the statutory right of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Butif the House had aright to 
do so, he would ask if it was wise? The 
right hon. Gentleman had told the 
House that they should pass the Reso- 
lution on account of two statements 
which were made by Mr. Bradlaugh— 
one last year in a letter to The Times, and 
another in the pleadings in ‘‘ Clarke ». 
Bradlaugh ” to the effect that the Oath 
had no binding effect upon him, and that 
it really contained words that were un- 
meaning and merely formal. Far be it 
from him (Mr. Labouchere) to raise a 
metaphysical or theological discussion in 
that House; but he ventured to say it 
by no means followed from the words 
used by Mr. Bradlaugh that Mr. Brad- 
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laugh did not consider the Oath in its 
declaratory sense as binding upon him. 
In his examination before the second 
Committee, Mr. Bradlaugh said he did 
not refuse to take it, nor had he then or 
since expressed any mental reservation, 
or stated that the Oath of Allegiance 
would not be binding on him; but, on 
the contrary, he said that the essential 
part of the Oath was in the fullest de- 
gree binding on his honour and his con- 
science. Many people who did not en- 
tertain Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions enter- 
tained the same views with regard to the 
Oath. Heneed only call the attention of 
the House to Jeremy Bentham, who said 
that veracity could not have two mea- 
sures. They had in the House Gentlemen 
who objected to taking the Oath—for ex- 
ample, the right hon. Member the Chan- 
cellor for the Duchy of Lancaster. Did 
anybody assert that that right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s word was not as good as the 
oath of any man inthe House? When 
Mr. Bradlaugh came forward and said 
he did consider that declaration of Alle- 
giance, commencing with the words ‘‘ I 
swear,” was absolutely binding on him, 
they were bound to believe him. How 
did the right hon. Baronet opposite or 
the House know what the mental condi- 
tion of Mr. Bradlaugh might be at that 
moment? Before 1869, when an Act 
was passed enabling Atheists to affirm 
in Courts of Law, they were not allowed 
to give any evidence if it were shown 
that they were Atheists. But how was 
it necessary to show that they were 
Atheists? It was necessary to obtain it 
from their own words in Court. He only 
asked the House to take the same course 
as the Courts of Law, by accepting the 
assumption that anyone who came to the 
Table and offered to take the Oath was 
not an Atheist unless he should himself 
then and there state that he was one. 
Now, that Mr. Bradlaugh certainly had 
not done. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite wanted a statement—a sort of 
recantation from Mr. Bradlaugh. What 
was to be the form of the recantation, 
and to whom was it tobe made? Was 
Mr. Bradlaugh to come to the Table 
and say he recanted his letter to The 
Times or the pleadings in Clarke’s case ? 
The right hon. Baronet’s suggestion was 
utterly absurd. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
did not want any statement from Mr. 
Bradlaugh. I said that he had made 
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certain statements and had never re- 
canted them. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he cer- 
tainly understood it to be the complaint 
of the right hon. Gentleman that Mr. 
Bradlaugh had not recanted. The letter 
in The Times of that morning from the 
right hon. Baronet appeared to bear out 
his construction, because, in that letter, 
the right hon. Baronet said he contem- 
plated interfering to prevent Mr. Brad- 
laugh from taking the Oath because he 
had not made any statement recanting 
his previous views. Therefore, he might 
fairly ask— What was the nature of the 
recantation which the right hon. Gentle- 
man wanted? The right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Walpole), in the Report of the Com- 
mittee, said that no instance had been 
brought to the attention of the Com- 
mittee in which an inquiry had been 
made into the moral or religious opi- 
nions of the person desiring to take a 
promissory oath, and that it would be 
impossible to foresee the evils which 
mustarise if such a practice were adopted. 
Therefore, the right hon. Member did 
not take the same view as the right hon. 
Baronet, and did not wish to call Mr. 
Bradlaugh forward to make a public re- 
cantation. It had never been done be- 
fore, and he humbly trusted it never 
would be done in that House. He ad- 
mitted that it would be unsatisfactory 
that a man should go up to the Table 
and take in his hand a Book which they 
held sacred, and invoke a Supreme 
Being in whom he possibly did not be- 
lieve; but it was acknowledged last year 
that Mr. Bradlaugh might have gone to 
the Table and taken the Oath. And 
why did he not? Out of respect for the 
feelings of hon. Members of the House; 
and this course subjected him to much 
obloquy and expense. He hoped that 
they would not have a succession of 
what were called ‘‘ Bradlaugh debates.”’ 
Mr. Bradlaugh was not a brawler; he was 
bound to take the Oath. Now, he himself, 
last year, and again this Session, had 
attempted to bring in a Bill to meet 
the case; but hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had blocked the Bill and rendered its 
introduction impossible. It was, there- 
fore, owing to their own action that Mr. 
Bradlaugh was now obliged to take the 
course he was now pursuing. What 
would be the consequence if the Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
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site were adopted? According to Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s own view, and that of many 
eminent lawyers, he derived his right to 
take the Oath from the fact that he had 
been elected, and he was bound to go 
up to the Table and take the Oath. The 
House, they held, had no right to inter- 
fere with him; and, therefore, Mr. Brad- 
laugh owed it to himself and to his 
constituents to come forward as often as 
he could and offer to take the Oath. 
What, therefore, was the alternative be- 
fore the House? They must either agree 
to the Amendment or they must keep 
Mr. Bradlaugh in prison during the 
whole of the present Parliament. [ ‘ Oh, 
oh!” ] That was the choice, because 
Mr. Bradlaugh, with his views, was 
logically bound to go to the Table and 
take the Oath; and the House, on the 
other hand, if the Resolution of the 
right hon. Baronet was passed, was 
logically bound to prevent him doing so 
by putting him in durance. There was 
no tribunal to interfere ; but if they had 
to contest this question, it was not with 
Mr. Bradlaugh alone, but with the en- 
tire constituencies of the country. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] He said ‘‘ Yes, yes!’ Hon. 
Members would remember that more 
than 100 years ago the same thing was 
asserted with regard to Wilkes. No 
doubt, many Gentlemen said ‘‘ Oh, oh!” 
and scoffed and jeered against Wilkes 
being able to hold his own against that 
House. Wilkes, expelled by the House, 
was re-elected; and, being again ex- 
pelled, was re-elected. When another 
Parliament met what happened? The 
Resolution was expunged from the 
Journals of the House. Sir Erskine 
May said that Resolution was a warning 
to both Houses to act within the limits 
of their jurisdiction and in strict con- 
formity with the law. The House would 
do well to pause before entering into a 
contest with the constituencies as to their 
right to send to the House whom they 
pleased, and to insist that he whom they 
sent to the House took his seat there, if 
he was not under any statutory dis- 
qualification. The House might succeed 
for a time in preventing Mr. Bradlaugh 
from entering it; but he ventured to say 
that in the end the House would not be 
able to succeed against the people of 
this country. 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That,”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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“in a case where a Member, duly elected, 
presents himself at the Table in conformity 
with the call of Mr. Speaker, and in proceeding 
to comply with the formalities prescribed for the 
taking of Parliamentary Oaths, without qualifi- 
cation, this House will not, on the ground of 


Parliamentary Oath 


information extraneous to the transaction, offer 
any impediment to the fulfilment of the inten- 
tion of such Member.’’— (Mr. Davey.) 
Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bacstion,” 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE wished to 
recall the House to the fact that they 
were discussing, not a question of law, 
but a question as to the dignity of the 
House and the self-respect of its Mem- 
bers. He had heard for a good while 
that the science of special pleading was 
going out of fashion; but they had seen 
its most fantastic survival in the speech 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Christchurch (Mr. H. Davey), 
and in the speech of his hon. and he 
thought, under all the circumstances, he 
might say his learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). 
The Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Christchurch bore on the 
face of it a misrepresentation of the 
case that was before the House. To 
the greater part of the Amendment he 
should unreservedly give his adhesion ; 
but it contained a statement that when 
a Member came to be sworn, and claimed 
to tender the Oath, no one was entitled 
to object on the ground of extraneous 
information. That rested the whole case 
on the question whether the knowledge 
the House had of the opinions of Mr. 
Bradlaugh depended on extraneous in- 
formation or not; and it was the most 
fantastic special pleading that was ever 
heard, not only in the House of Com- 
mons, but in a Court of Law. That 
very House last year passed a Resolu- 
tion in reference to the same person 
now before it, elected by the same 
constituency, whose opinions were not 
gathered from pamphlets or speeches 
delivered outside, but indicated by his 
coming to the Table and claiming to be 
allowed to affirm upon the only ground 
that a person could affirm — namely, 
that the Oath was not binding on his 
conscience. Now, it was said, ‘‘ What 
do you know of the opinions of this 
gentleman ?’? Why, it was idle to ask 
the House of Commons what it knew of 
the opinions of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh ! 
He had never denied them; he was too 
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manly to deny them; and it must be 
said to his credit that, instead of con- 
cealing his unpopular opinions until he 
had taken the Oath, he had the manli- 
ness to avow those opinions in the face 
of the House, and to accept the conse- 
quences the House might impose. It 
was the same House that was discussing 
the same question, and the same person 
was waiting at the Bar to take the Oath 
in the same terms; and now they were 
asked from the other side to say it was 
by extraneous information thatthe House 
knew Mr. Charles Bradlaugh. Was a 
man an unbeliever down in the Hall, 
where men met him and cheered him ;. 
did he become a believer as he crossed 
the Lobby ; and was his conversion com- 
plete as he took his stand in front of the 
Mace? He made no attack on Mr. 
Bradlaugh because of his opinions ;_ but 
so long as the House retained, for its 
own security and for the security of the 
Throne, the Oath which was taken at the 
Table, he submitted it would be deroga- 
tory to its dignity to permit that Oath 
to be turned, in the presence of the 
House, into a meaningless farce. The 
suggestion was that he should be 
allowed to take the Oath, and the ques- 
tion again remitted to the Courts of Law 
to decide whether the Oath was valid. 
The House distinctly resolved last year 
not to allow Mr. Bradlaugh to take the 
Oath ; and on the Motion of the Leader 
of the House it resolved to allow him to 
take the other alternative—to affirm, 
subject to the opinion of the Courts of 
Law. That opinion had been given 
against Mr. Bradlaugh ; and with what 
sense of dignity or self-respect could the 
House now take another course and say, 
‘‘ Because it has been coerced by a 
second election ’’—a second victory, the 
Seconder of the Amendment would per- 
haps say; though two such victories 
would be a defeat—“ it is to allow that 
performance to be gone through which 
it refused last year.” Surely there was 
only one straightforward course to pur- 
sue in this matter. It was that a Bill 
should be proposed and proceeded with 
applying to all cases and relieving all 
Members from the obligation of taking 
the Oath. [ Cheers.] He did not want to 
catch an approving cheer without fol- 
lowing it up with this remark—that he 
should earnestly vote against any such 
measure, because he believed that the 
frame of mind which prevented a man 
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recognising a Supreme Being disquali- 
fied him from being a useful Member 
of that House. He hoped the House 
would not remit this question to the 
Courts of Law, or allow itself to be 
confused by any idea that at a time and 
place not stated Mr. Bradlaugh had re- 
canted the opinions he had formerly held; 
but that it would abide by the Resolu- 
tion agreed to last Session, after full 
consideration, and refuse to make itself 
an accomplice in the performance which 
would take place at the Table if Mr. 
Bradlaugh was allowed to take the Oath. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: If anybody 
in this House has hitherto, or even 10 
minutes ago, had any doubt as to the 
extent of the question which is placed 
before the House by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devonshire (Sir 
* Stafford Northcote), and by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just spoken 
(Mr. Edward Clarke), he can have no 
doubt now after the speech to which we 
have just listened, because it is clear 
there that the whole matter is distinctly 
put before us as a question of religious 
disability. [An hon. Memser: Irre- 
ligious disability.} An hon. Member 
says ‘‘Irreligious disability.”” Well, you 
have objected before to the admission of 
the Roman Catholics. You objected to 
them because of their religion, which 
you deemed to be false; but the religion 
you deemed to be false youconsider much 
better than no religion at all. On the 
same ground you resisted for many years 
the claim of the Jews to be admitted to 
this House; and you have now raised 
exactly the same question, but in a more 
offensive form; because you aim your 
shafts against a particular individual, 
who cannot be said to represent a class, 
asking to be admitted to a seat in 
this House. Now, in the last Session 
of Parliament—and I want just to 
turn to that for a moment, because I 
think a very great injustice has been 
done to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton in many of the arguments used 
in this question—last Session, when Mr. 
Bradlaugh came to the Table he asked 
to be allowed to affirm. It is assumed 
that he asked to be allowed to affirm, 
and thereby, in the face of the House, 
and in a manner almost offensive, pro- 
claimed that he did not hold the belief 
which men are assumed to hold who take 
the Oath which is tendered to Members 
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of the House. But that was not the 
ground on which he proposed to affirm. 
The ground was this—a ground honour- 
able to himself—it was, in point of fact, 
a tenderness of conscience as I should 
call it. [Loud laughter.| Hon. Gentlo- 
men probably think no man has a tender 
conscience but themselves. I say that 
Mr. Bradlaugh, with his opinions—as I 
with my opinions—had a perfect right, 
believing that it was lawful, to offer to 
affirm in preference to taking the Oath. 
He did not, therefore, by that offer to 
affirm declare that he had no belief in a 
Supreme Being. He said nothing of 
the kind. He asked merely to be allowed 
to affirm, which to him was a preferable 
mode of making adeclaration with regard 
to allegiance to the Crown than taking 
the Oath which the Statutes of the House 
have provided that hon. Members should 
take. And, therefore, I think it is a 
gross unfairness—it was then and is 
now—to bring forward the fact that he 
himself preferred to affirm rather than 
take the Oath, and then upon that to 
assume that the Oath would not be 
binding upon his conscience. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere)—who is in the House, and who 
seconded the Amendment—read a pas- 
sage from the evidence given by Mr. 
Bradlaugh before one of the Committees 
on this question. In that passage, Mr. 
Bradlaugh states in the most distinct 
manner that the words of the Oath, as 
they are tendered here at the Table, are 
binding upon his conscience—binding, 
he said, ‘‘upon his honour and upon 
his conscience.’ If that be so, you have 
no right to assume, as you constantly 
do, that the Oath is not binding upon 
his conscience. You might as well tell 
me that, but for the clause in the Act of 
Parliament which prevents your doing 
so gross an injustice, if I come to make 
an Affirmation, an Oath is not binding 
upon my conscience. The Affirmation 
is binding upon my conscience, and the 
Declaration which Mr. Bradlaugh is 
willing to make he declares is binding 
upon his conscience. Therefore, in my 
opinion, you have no right to assume 
that, when he takes the Oath with the 
words which he would rather have 
omitted from it, the Oath is not as bind- 
ing upon his conscience as upon the con- 
science of any other Member in this 
House. Now, he comes to the Table of 
the House, and he does not ask to affirm. 
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The law has decided that, in the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case, he is 
not permitted to affirm ; but no law has 
decided that he is not permitted to take 
the Oath. On the contrary, the law 
states as clearly as words can make it, 
and without any equivocation, that Mr. 
Bradlaugh, having been elected a Mem- 
ber of this House, must take the Oath 
at this Table before he takes his seat; 
and that is what he proposes to do to- 
night. But the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon has interposed, 
in a manner utterly unknown before, with 
the proposition that Mr. Bradlaugh shall 
not be allowed to take the Oath. He 
says, and the supporters of the Resolu- 
tion also say with him, that notwith- 
standing that some thousands of the free 
electors of a constituency have returned 
Mr. Bradlaugh to the House, because 
you assume that which is absolutely un- 
true if you believe that the Oath is not 
binding upon his (Mr. Bradlaugh’s) con- 
science, you will not allow him to take 
the Oath even in the form of words 
which you yourselves and the Statute 
have prescribed. What right have you 
to assume this? None whatever. You 
do assume it, however; every hon. 
Member on that side of the House who 
is about to vote for the exclusion of Mr. 
Bradlaugh assumes that the Oath is not 
binding upon his conscierce. It is the 
right of every hon. Member of this 
House to be believed when he makes a 
Declaration. Amongst the Gentlemen 
assembled in this House it is not com- 
mon to call in question any declaration 
which any man should make of that of 
which he is personally assured ; and Mr. 
Bradlaugh has distinctly stated before a 
Committee of this House, and will, no 
doubt, state it here again, that the Oath 
which he purposes to take is just as 
binding upon his conscience as if he 
himself had written out the words, or as 
if he himself believed every word in it 
with the same implicit faith as Gentle- 
men opposite who oppose his admission 
to this House. I think the House will 
not be acting with due impartiality if it 
assumes that the words are not binding 
upon Mr. Bradlaugh’s conscience which 
he declares are as binding upon his 
honour and conscience as either the 
Oath is upon your consciences, or the 
Affirmation is upon mine. But if it be 
permitted to make these assumptions 
with regard to the hon. Member for 
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Northampton, why is it not equally 
right to make them with regard to other 
persons—I will mention no names—but 
we all know there are men in this House 
or outside this House, who, either by 
public declarations or private statements, 
are known to hold, with regard to this 
question, the same opinions as are as- 
sumed to be held by Mr. Bradlaugh ? 
But nobody proposes to put any questions 
to them. Itis admitted now—and, in fact, 
hon. Members oppositeadmitted last year 
—that if Mr. Bradlaugh had come to the 
Table and said nothing about the Affir- 
mation—I do not hesitate to say that it 
is to his credit that he did not take that 
course—and had offered to take the 
Oath, no question would have been 
asked ; but he would have been allowed 
to take the Oath just as other hon. Mem- 
bers of the House. If these questions 
are not to be put to any other hon. 
Member of the House, what is the posi- 
tion in which we stand in regard to the 
hon. Member for Northampton? Why 
should we inflict upon him such a dis- 
ability, because his belief with regard 
to religious matters is not the same 
belief as that which is supposed to be 
entertained by the great majority of 
Members of this House? [‘‘No, no!’’] 
Does anybody say ‘No, no?” No- 
thing could be more clear—the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Plymouth proves it—than that it is a 
purely religious disability which is about 
to be enforced and inflicted upon Mr. 
Bradlaugh. Shall we make an excep- 
tion in a special case of this kind? No 
other hon. Member of this House has 
been questioned. Nobody assumes to 
question any other hon. Member. Mem- 
bers affirming are not asked any ques- 
tions with respect to their religious be- 
lief. Nothing in the Affirmation touches 
upon that point. Therefore, we who are 
accustomed and enabled and permitted 
to affirm are placed in a different posi- 
tion from the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. We are not asked what we 
believe; he is asked what he believes. 
[‘‘No, no!”?] Hon. Members say ‘‘No, 
no!” but they must know that if the 
hon. Member for Northampton, in an- 
swering the letter of his correspondent, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon, had been able to in- 
form him that his views on religious 
matters had changed since last year, the 
right hon. Gentleman would not have 
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proceeded to oppose his admission to 
this House. Therefore, it is strictly a 
question of religious disability ; and any 
hon. Member of this House who is going 
to vote for the Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman, if he denies that, denies 
that which is obvious, and which cannot 
be controverted by any honest and sen- 
siblo man in this House. I wish the 
House, in considering this matter, to look 
upon it in this light—that in the year 
1881, we are assuming to establish, to 
create now, to affirm, to perpetuate a 
religious disability, which I undertake 
to say, in this House of Parliament, 
in accordance with the Report drawn 
up by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Spencer Walpole), has never 
heretofore been proposed on the floor 
of the House of Commons. That is 
undoubted, and cannot be denied. You 
are seeking to establish now a religious 
disability. [‘‘No, no!”] I ask hon. 
Members who belong to the greatest 
and oldest of the Christian Churches— 
those who are in communion with the 
Church of Rome—I ask them to recollect 
what their forefathers have suffered in 
consequence of opinions, and prejudices, 
and intentions, such as we have heard 
expressed to-night from the Benches op- 
— And if there be any hon. Mem- 

ers of this House belonging to the 
Nonconformist Churches, I ask them 
also to recollect what their forefathers 
have suffered, and suffered under the 
pressure of the same disposition to in- 
flict religious disabilities upon civil and 
loyal inhabitants of this country. I 
ask every hon. Member present who is 
unwilling that we should return to the 
system and practice of religious disa- 
bilities to disavow altogether and oppose 
to the utmost the principle and purpose 
put forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon, and 
to proclaim that now and for ever no 
man untainted by crime, unconvicted of 
crime, and elected by a free constituency, 
shall be disabled from taking his seat in 
this House upon making such a Declara- 
tion or taking such an Oath as Parlia- 
ment in its wisdom may have determined 
toimpose. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Yes, that 
cheer has reference exactly to the ori- 
ginal point, that the hon. Member for 
Northampton, not being of your belief, 
does not take the Oath as a declaration 
binding upon his conscience—although 
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he tells you, in the most express terms, 
that that is absolutely untrue. | Anhon. 
MemsBerR: What is the value of it?] 
And here, Mr. Speaker, I may express 
my regret at what I may call the almost 
violent temper with which some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite come to the con- 
sideration of this question. I can feel, 
myself, charity for a Member of this 
House who holds views on religious 
matters which appear to me so extra- 
ordinary and so unfortunate as those 
which are assumed to be held by the 
hon. Member for Northampton; but 
I think the House might be called upon 
to consider that the hon. Member for 
many months has sat in this House; 
that there has been no Member of this 
House who has conducted himself with 
greater propriety ; that he has brought 
to our discussions at least average, per- 
haps more than average, ability; and 
that there is not a single word that he 
has uttered, not a single act that he has 
committed which, in the slightest de- 
gree, ought to debar him from taking 
his place in this Assembly of Gentlemen. 
I would ask hon. Members to think for 
a moment whether it is in accordance 
with that Christianity which they as- 
sume so much to defend, that they 
should now, after the many years, I 
may almost say the centuries, of discus- 
sion of the subject of the liberties of 
Members of this House, determine to 
raise up another barrier against that 
civil freedom which our constituencies 
believe themselves to enjoy, and against 
that fairness in the construction of Acts 
of Parliament in matters of this kind, 
so as to prevent a Member who has 
been duly elected from taking his seat 
amongst us. One of our poets has said 
about bigotry of this kind—I hope hon. 
Members will forgive me if I use the 
term bigotry; there is such a thing as 
bigotry, and I think that to bar the 
hon. Member for Northampton from 
his right according to law, to take the 
Oath which is prescribed by the law, is 
itself an act of bigotry—one of our 
poets has said— 
“Bigotry may swell 
The sail which sets for Heaven with blasts from 
Hell.”’ 

I hold there can be nothing consonant 
with Christianity in its highest prin- 
ciples, and nothing consonant with that 
religious freedom for which our fathers 
have striven in determining still to ob- 
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struct the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton when he goes towards the Table to 
take the Oath. I hope no Gentlemen 
in the House who have any regard for 
religious freedom, for civil and Parlia- 
mentary and Constitutional freedom as 
all the great lights of freedom in our 
country have understood it—I hope not 
one of them will give a vote which may 
bar the constituency of Northampton 
from their due and rightful representa- 
tion in this House. 
Mr. GORST thought that, after the 
speech which had just been delivered, 
the House ought to be recalled to the 
simple question for consideration. There 
was no disposition on this side of the 
House to treat the question in the spirit 
of intolerance and bigotry which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster had done 
his very best to stir up. He, therefore, 
hoped the House would not be led away 
by the eloquence of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to treat the question as a matter 
of theological passion. It ought rather 
to be treated purely as a question of 
legality and reasonable respect for the 
Forms of the House. Substantially, 
there were two simple points for the de- 
termination of the House. The first 
was, whether the House possessed juris- 
diction and power to intervene between 
the hon. Member for Northampton and 
the Oath? The second, whether, if the 
House did possess such power, it ought, 
under the present circumstances, to make 
use of it? As to the first point, the hon. 
and learned Member for Christchurch 
(Mr. Davey) had told the House that it 
had no jurisdiction in the matter; but 
his opinion was altogether at variance 
with that of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, with that of the Committee who 
considered the matter last year, and 
with that of the House itself, for, by 
passing the Resolution of June 22, 1880, 
the House assumed the power and juris- 
diction in question. He held, therefore, 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Christchurch ought not to obtain the 
support of the House, when he said that 
they had no power to intervene between 
the hon. Member for Northampton and 
theOath. Then came the important ques- 
tion whether the House ought to exercise 
its power in the present case. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) said the 
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did so last year, and he founded his ob- 
jection to the taking of the Oath by the 
hon. Member for Northampton upon the 
Report of the Committee already alluded 
to. But the Resolution was not only 
founded upon the Report of the Com- 
mittee, but also upon its proceedings, in 
the course of which there was placed in 
its hands a ‘‘ Statement of the Oath 
Question by Mr. Bradlaugh.” Now, 
that Statement answered in the most 
positive manner the statement just made 
by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, who had told the House, in pas- 
sionate language, that Mr. Bradlaugh 
had declared that the Oath was binding 
upon his conscience. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, in his Statement, 
said— 

“The Oath, although to me including words 
of idle and meaningless character, was and is 
regarded by a large number of my fellow- 
countrymen as an appeal to a Deity to take 
cognizance of their swearing. It would have 
been an act of hypocrisy for me voluntarily to 
take this form of affirmation if any other had 





been open to me, or to take it without protest, 
as though it would in my mouth contain any 
such appeal,” 

Mr. Bradlaugh went on to say that his 
duty to his constituents was to fulfil the 
mandate they had given him; and if to 
do that he should have to submit to 
take the Oath, so much the worse for 
those who forced him to repeat words 
which he had scores of times said were 
words which for him contained no mean- 
ing. It was the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Christchurch and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster who wished to force 
Mr. Bradlaugh to repeat words which 
to him conveyed no definite meaning. 
Hon. Gentlemen on the opposite Benches 
had no desire to do any such thing. It 
was in consequence of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
own Statement that the House on the 
22nd of June last came to the conclusion 
it did; and the question now was, whe- 
ther the House was still of the same 
mind? To say that this was a question 
for the Courts of Law was absurd. The 
Courts of Law would naturally regard 
that House as the proper guardian of 
the sanctity of its Oaths, and it was, 
in fact, the duty of the House to see that 
the Oaths taken in its presence were 
properly, reverently, and effectively 
taken—a condition which, he contended, 
had not been fulfilled in Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s case. 





House ought to exercise it, because it 
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Mr. WALTER rose to address the 
House, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: It having been in- 
timated to me that the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) wishes 
to address the House, I will now take 
the pleasure of the House that the 
hon. Member for Northampton should 
now be heard. 


Question, ‘‘That the Member for 
Northampton be now heard,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (who spoke from 
the Bar of the House) said: Mr. Speaker, 
I have again to ask the indulgence of 
the House while I submit to it a few 
words in favour of my claim to do that 
which the law requires me to do. Per- 
haps the House will pardon me if I 
supply an omission, I feel unintention- 
ally made, on the part of the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) in some words which have just 
fallen from him. I understood him to 
say that he would use a formal State- 
ment made by me to the Committee 
against what the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) 
had said I had said. I am sure the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham, 
who has evidently read the proceedings 
of the Committee with care, would, if 
he had thought it fair, have stated to 
the House that the Statement only came 
from me after an objection made by me 
—a positive objection on the ground 
that it related to matters outside this 
House, and that the House in the 
course of its history had never inquired 
into such matters; but I can hardly 
understand what the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham meant, when he 
said that he contrasted what I did say 
with what the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster said I said, for it is not 
a matter of memory, it is on the pro- 
ceedings of this House. Being examined 
formally before the Committee, I stated— 

“That the essential part of the Oath is in the 
fullest and most complete degree binding upon 
my honour and conscience, and that the repeat- 
ing of the words of asseveration does not in the 
slightest degree weaken the binding of the 
allegiance on me.” 
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I say now I would not go through any 
form—much as I value the right to sit 
in this House, much as I desire and 
believe that this House will accord me 
that right—that I did not mean to be 
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binding upon me without mental reser- 
vation, without equivocation. I would 
go through no form unless it were fully 
and completely and thoroughly binding 
upon me as to what it expressed or pro- 
mised. Mine has been no easy position 
for the last 12 months. I have been 
elected by the free votes of a free con- 
stituency. My return is untainted. 
There is no charge of bribery, no 
charge of corruption, nor of inducing 
men to come drunken to the polling 
booth. I come here with a pure un- 
tainted return—not won by accident. 
For 13 long years have I fought for this 
right—through five contested elections, 
including this. It is now proposed to 
prevent me from fulfilling the duty my 
constituents have placed upon me. You 
have force—on my side is the law. The 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. Edward Clarke) spoke the truth 
when he said he did not ask the House 
to treat the matter as a question of law; 
but the constituencies ask me to treat it 
as a question of law. I, for them, ask 
you to treat it as a question of law. I 
could understand the feeling that seems 
to have been manifested were I some 
great and powerful personage. I could 
understand it had I a huge influence 
behind me. I am only one of the 
people, and you propose to teach them 
that on a mere technical question you 
will put a barrier in the way of my 
doing my duty which you have never 
put in the way of anyone else. ‘The 
question is—has my return on the 9th of 
April, 1881, anything whatever to im- 
peach it? There is no legal disquali- 
fication involved. If there were it could 
be raised by Petition. The hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth says the 
dignity of this House is in question. 
Do you mean that I can injure the dig- 
nity of this House? This House which 
has stood unrivalled for centuries! This 
House supreme among the Assemblies 
of the world! This House, which re- 
presents the traditions of liberty! I 
should not have so libelled you. How 
is the dignity of this House to be hurt? 
If what happened before the 9th of 
April is less than a legal disqualifica- 
tion, it is a matter for the judgment of 
the constituency, and not for you. The 
constituency has judged me; it has 
elected me. I stand here with no legal 
disqualification upon me. The right of 
the constituency to return me is an un- 
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impeachable right. I know some hon. 
Gentlemen make light of constituencies; 
yet without the constituencies you are 
nothing. It is from them you derive 
your whole and sole authority. The 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
treats lightly the legal question. It is 
dangerous to make light of the law— 
dangerous, because, if you are only 
going to rely on your strength of force 
to override the law, you give a bad 
lesson to men whose morality you im- 
peach as to what should be their duty if 
emergency ever came. Always outside 
the House I have advocated strenuous 
obedience to the law, and it is under 
that law I claim my right. It is said 
by the right hon. Baronet who inter- 
oses between me and my duty (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) that this House 
has passed some Resolution. First, 
I submit that that Resolution does 
not affect the return of the 9th April. 
The conditions are entirely different; 
there is nothing since the date of that 
return. I submit next that, if it did 
affect it, the Resolution was illegal 
from the beginning. In the words of 
George Grenville, spoken in this House 
in 1769, I say if your Resolution goes 
in the teeth of the law—if against the 
Statute — your Resolution is null and 
void. No word have I uttered out- 
side these walls which have been lack- 
ing in respect to the House. I believe 
the House will do me justice, and I ask 
it to look at what it is I claim. I claim 
to do that which the law says I must. 
Frankly, I would rather have affirmed. 
When I came to the Table of the House 
I deemed that I had a legal right to do 
it. The Courts have decided against me, 
and I am bound by their decision. I 
have the legal right to do what I pro- 
pose todo. No Resolution of yours can 
take away that legal right. You may 
act illegally and hinder me, and, unfor- 
tunately, I have no appeal against you. 
“Unfortunately,”’ perhaps, I should not 
say. Perhaps it is better that the Cham- 
ber which makes the law should never 
be in conflict with the Courts which 
administer the laws that the Chamber 
makes. I think the word “ unfortu- 
nately”? was not the word I ought to 
have used in this argument. But the 
force that you invoke against the law to- 
day may to-morrow be used against you, 
and the use will be justified by your ex- 
ample. It is a fact that I have ao re- 
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medy if you rely on your force. I can 
only be driven into a contest, wearying 
even to a strong man well supported, 
ruinous and killing to one man standing 
by himself—a contest in which, if I suc- 
ceed, it will be injurious to you as well 
as to me—injurious to me, because I can 
only win by lessening your repute, which 
I desire to maintain. The only Court I 
have the power of appealing to is the 
Court of Public Opinion, which, I have 
no doubt, in the end will do me justice. 
The hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth said I had the manliness on a 
former occasion to make an avowal of 
opinions to this House. I did nothing 
of the kind. I have never, directly or 
indirectly, said one word about my opi- 
nions, and this House has no right to 
inquire what opinions I may hold out- 
side its walls. The only right is that 
which the Statute gives you; my opi- 
nions there is no right to inquire into. 
I shelter myself under the laws of my 
country. This is a political Assembly, 
met to decide on the policy of the nation, 
and not on the religious opinions of the 
citizens. While I had the honour of 
occupying a seat in the House, when 
questions were raised which touched: 
upon religious matters, I abstained from 
uttering one word. I did not desire to say 
one word which might hurt the feelings 
of even the most tender. But it is said, 
Why not have taken the Oath quietly ? 
I did not take it then, because I thought 
I had the right to do something else, 
and I have paid the penalty. I have 
been plunged in litigation, fostered by 
men who had not the courage to put 
themselves forward. I, a penniless man, 
should have been ruined, if it had not 
been that the men in the workshop, pit, 

and factory had enabled me to fight this 
battle. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] I am sorry that 

hon. Members cannot have patience with 
one pleading as I plead here. It is no 
light stake, even if you put it on the 
lowest personal grounds, to risk the 
ambition of a lifeon such anissue. Itis 

a rightful ambition to desire to take part 
in the Councils of the nation, even if you 

bring no store of wisdom with you, and 

can only learn from the great intellects 

that we have. What will you inquire 
into? The right hon. Baronet would 

inquire into my opinions. Will you in- 
quire into my conduct; or is it only my 
opinions you will try here? The hon. 

and learned Member for Plymouth 
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frankly puts it opinions. If opinions, 
why not conduct? Why not examine 
into Members’ conduct when they come 
to the Table, and see if there be no 
Members in whose way you can put a 
barrier ? Are Members, whose conduct 
may be obnoxious, to vote my exclusion 
because to them my opinions are ob- 
noxious? As to any obnoxious views 
supposed to be held by me, there is no 
duty imposed upon me to say a word. 
The right hon. Baronet has said there 
has been no word of recantation. You 
have no right to ask me for any recan- 
tation. Since the 9th April you have 
no right to ask me for anything. If 
you have a legal disqualification, Peti- 
tion, lay it before the Judges. When 
you ask me to make a statement, you 
are guilty of impertinence to me, of 
treason to the traditions of this House, 
and of impeachment of the liberties of 
the people. My difficulty is, that those 
who have made the most bitter attacks 
upon me only made them when I was 
not here to deal with them. One hon. 
and gallant Member recently told his 
constituents that this would be made a 
Party question, but that the Conserva- 
tive Members had not the courage to 
speak out against me. I should have 
thought, from reading Hansard, not that 
they wanted courage, but that they had 
cultivated a reticence that was more just. 
I wish to say a word or two on the 
attempt which has been made to put on 
the Government of the day complicity in 
my views. The Liberal Party has never 
aided me in any way to this House. 
[‘*Oh!” from the Opposition.] Never. 
I have fought by myself. I have fought 
by my own hand. I have been hin- 
dered in every way that it was possible 
to hinder me; and itis only by the help 
of the people, by the pence of toilers in 
mine and factory, that I am here to-day, 
after these five struggles right through 
13 years. I have won my way with 
them, for I have won their hearts, and 
now I come to you. Will you send me 
back from here? Then how? You 
have the right, but it is the right of 
force, and not of law. When I am once 
seated on these Benches, then I am 
under your jurisdiction. At present I 
am under the protection of the Writ 
from those who sent me here. I do not 
want to quote what has happened before ; 
but if there be one lesson which the 
House has recorded more solemnly than 
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another, it is that there should be no 
interference with the judgment of a con- 
stituency in sending a man to this House 
against whom there is no statutory dis- 
qualification. Let me appeal to the 
generosity of this House as well as to 
its strength. It has traditions of liberty 
on both sides. I do not complain that 
hon. Members on that (the Conservative) 
side try to keep me out. They act ac- 
cording to their lights, and think my poor 
services may be injurious to them. [ Cries 
of ‘“‘No!”]| Then why not let me in? 
It must be either a political or a reli- 
gious question. I must apologize to the 
House for trespassing upon its patience. 
I apologize because I know how generous 
in its listening it has been from the time 
of my first speech in it tillnow. ButI 
ask you now, do not plunge with me 
into a struggle I would shun. The law 
gives me no remedy if the House decides 
against me. Do not mock at the con- 
stituencies. If you place yourselves 
above the law, you leave me no course 
save lawless agitation, instead of rea- 
sonable pleading. It is easy to begin 
such a strife, but none knows how it 
would end. I have no Court, no tri- 
bunal to appeal to; you have the 
strength of your votes at the moment. 
You think I am an obnoxious man, and 
that I have no one on my side. If that 
be so, then the more reason that this 
House, grand in the strength of its cen- 
turies of liberty, should have now that 
generosity in dealing with one who to- 
morrow may be forced into a struggle 
for public opinion against it. 
The hon. Member then withdrew. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Two Gentlemen 
of the Legal Profession have addressed 
the House in support of the Motion 
which has been made by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite. One—the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Edward Clarke)—has said that this is 
not a question of law, but a question 
of the dignity of the House. Well, for 
my part, as regards the dignity of the 
House, my belief is that it will always 
be best and most effectually maintained 
by the strictest possible adherence to the 
law. But as regards the opinion of that 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that this 
is not a question of law, he must have 
observed that he is in direct conflict 
with the other legal authority who has 
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Motion. The hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), on the con- 
trary, states that it is most distinctly a 
question of law; and thus those two per- 
sons are entirely at issue on the funda- 
mental proposition which lies at the root 
of their argument. But as I understand 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham, he says that Mr. Bradlaugh is 
under no legal disqualification. He says 
that it is idle to profess that he can go 
to the Courts of Justice, for if he does 

o to the Courts of Justice, it will be 
found that he has complied with the 
conditions of the law, as the law is 
understood in the Courts of Justice, and 
if so, then the Courts of Justice, in de- 
clining to try the case, will give the 
most solemn affirmation that Mr. Brad- 
laugh has complied with the conditions of 
the law. Well, if that is so, then I must 
say that, in my opinion, there is very 
great force in the appeal that has just 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Northamption (Mr. Bradlaugh), who 
used these words—‘‘ There is no legal 
disqualification upon me, and you have 
no right to impose upon me any dis- 
qualification less than legal.” Now, 
Mr. Bradlaugh is upon his trial before 
this House; but the. House also, per- 
mit me to say it with great respect, is 
upon its trial. It would be unpardon- 
able in me, though it is perfectly par- 
donable and natural in the hon. Member 
for Northampton—-it would be unpar- 
donable in me if I were to speak on 
this occasion with the slightest tinge of 
warmth, or to deviate from the driest 
possible line of argument; and in en- 
deavouring to avoid anything of the 
kind, I shall only be following in that re- 
spect the speech in which the Motion was 
submitted to the House. Nothing could 
have been more unexceptionable than 
the tone of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I do not wish to be censo- 
rious; but I must say that it was with 
some regret that I observed that when 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Christchurch (Mr. H. Davey) rose to 
make a most temperate and most able 
legal argument on this case, without a 
single syllable of exaggeration or im- 
putation, he was not heard with the 
patience which befits a judicial Assembly 
like the House of Commons. Now, the 
House itself is, as I have said, upon its 
trial. It is upon its trial before the 
constituency that has returned the hon. 
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Member for Northampton, who justly 
says that, apart from the authority our 
constituencies give us, we are nothing. 
It is upon its trial before the general 
public, upon issues which will possibly 
come before future Parliaments, as the 
Parliament that proceeded against Mr. 
Wilkes was tried by a subsequent Par- 
liament, and was emphatically, formally, 
and ignominiously condemned. It re- 
quires great self-denial to look closely 
and calmly at these questions. Let us 
consider what is and what is not the 
question before us, and what are the 
judgments of those whom we regard as 
authorities. I do not understand that 
the highest authority in the House— 
namely, the Speaker of the House—has 
declared any legal objection to the taking 
of the Oath by Mr. Bradlaugh. I cannot 
but observe remarkable absences on the 
other side of the House to-night. I say 
on the other side of the House, because, 
though I speak from no Party spirit, it 
is known that Gentlemen belonging to 
the Conservative Opposition intend to 
vote for the Motion. I observe, I say, 





the absence of a very high legal autho- 
rity, the late Attorney General (Sir John 
Holker), which, following up as it does 
similar absences on former occasions, and 
his emphatic declaration in the Commit- 
tee last year, indicates that his opinion is 
radically different from that of his Party. 
I observe, in the same way, the absence, 
not less conspicuous, of my right hon. 
Friend the senior Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), 
who took a prominent part in these 
discussions last year, who was the Chair- 
man of both the Select Committees that 
sat last year, but who has not come down 
to support the contention of the Party 
opposite to-night. In regard to these 
and other authorities, I may perhaps be 
permitted to quote an independent autho- 
rity, one who, if he had still held his seat 
in this House, would have spoken with 
an authority second to that of no one on 
this occasion—I mean Sir George Grey. 
Sir George Grey was an ornament of 
this House for fully 40 years, and he 
has not ceased to take a lively interest in 
its proceedings. He has given much at- 
tention to this question, and has followed 
it most carefully. I hold in my hand his 
written opinion, expressed in the most 
decisive terms, and going to the fullest 
length. He says, speaking as one of the 








public, that he has the fullest conviction 
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that the opposition to the taking of the 
Oath by Mr. Bradlaugh, if Mr. Brad- 
laugh offered to take the Oath in com- 
pliance with the letter of the Statute, 
ought not to be tolerated—with great 
respect I give this as the opinion of Sir 
George Grey—ought not to be permitted 
by the Chair. This is the position in 
which we stand as far as authority is 
concerned. Most marked absences from 
the opposite ranks of persons of the 
greatest weight, who are unwilling to 
support the Motion now made; no sem- 
blance of countenance given to it from 
the Chair; and an opinion given in the 
strongest terms by one who has only 
recently ceased to sit among us, and 
who brought to the question the double 
qualification of long experience and legal 
knowledge—that double qualification 
again crowned by a personal character 
of the highest stamp, and perhaps I 
may be permitted to say, distinguished 
by a known regard for those interests of 
religion which, I believe, are weighing 
upon the minds of many hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Well, Sir, so much for autho- 
rity. The question we have to decide is 
not whether the hon. Member for North- 
ampton has or has not judged correctly 
in coming to the Table to take the Oath. 
Internally —in foro conscientie — many 
among us may believe the hon. Member 
mistaken ; but in the court of conscience 
the repetition of the words does not con- 
stitute the Oath unless the man who re- 
peats the words is able to give to every 
one of them its full sense and its full 
force. Yes, I say that many a man may 
be of that opinion, speaking of that pro- 
cess which is internal to the mind; but 
that process internal to the mind of man 
is not the subject-matter that we have 
now to deal with. Mr. Bradlaugh may 
be mistaken in his belief that he is right 
in coming to the Table to take the Oath. 
It does not follow that we shall be right 
in interfering to prevent him. Indeed, 
I am bound to say, in the most open way, 
that I think every man must, in common 
fairness, admit that Mr. Bradlaugh is to 
be credited with the best and highest 
motives. He is under a primd facie 
obligation and duty, a presumptive obli- 
gation and duty, having been elected by 
a constituency, to present himself at the 
Table as the only means in which he can 
fulfilhisduty to that constituency. Onthe 
other hand, I need not animadvert upon 
his conduct. Far from it. I think it is 
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generally admitted that his conduct while 
he sat on those Benches was the conduct 
of a man of great ability, integrity, 
honour, and public spirit. ButI wish to 
point out that the question as to the man- 
ner in which he can take the Oath is not 
the question before us. It is purely an 
internal question for his own mind and 
conscience, or else for some other tri- 
bunal than this House. We must have 
other grounds on which to proceed if we 
are to be justified in the face of the 
world, and in the face of those who, if 
we make a false step now, may be here- 
after involved in the consequences of our 
error. Neither is it a question whether 
we ought to be parties—I think I am now 
taking a simple argumentative objection 
to the argumentative opening speech 
—whether we ought to be parties to the 
taking of the Oath in a sense which we 
believe to be unworthy. The contention 
of my hon. and learned Friend behind me 
(Mr. Davey), and my contention, and, I 
believe, the contention now generally 
made in opposition to the proposition is, 
that we ought not to be parties at all. 
The Statute has not imposed upon us 
the duty of becoming parties, or the 
right of becoming parties, nor has it 
given us the means of becoming parties. 
Our duty and voice are strictly limited 
by the terms of the Statute. It may 
be that, in the view of those opposite, 
it is thought that we should become 
parties. My contention is that we should 
not become parties. We have no charge 
placed upon us in this matter which 
justifies the examination we are asked 
to make. Lastly, it is not the question 
whether the Resolution of last year, to 
which the Motion appeals, was or was not 
a just and correct Resolution. I am very 
far from saying that it was a just Reso- 
lution. What I say is, that we are not 
bound by it in point of fact or in point 
of form. It has gone; it does not exist. 
I do not understand very well the appeal 
to it. If it means a formal appeal, the 
Resolution is in no sense binding on the 
House. Let us see, then, to what an 
extent it is an authority, and what it is 
that the Resolution does. The conten- 
tion, and I think the sound contention 
is, that the House of Commons is not a 
Court for administering the Oath. If 
the Statute intended to make the House 
of Commons a Court for administering 
the Oath, it would have told the House 
of Commons that it should administer 
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the Oath. It carefully avoids saying 
anything of the kind. It requires the 
presence of the House, the presence of 
the Speaker in the Chair, as necessary 
to constitute a regular House; but it 
places no duty, and in placing no duty 
on the Chair it places no duty upon the 
House, and it gives no right to the 
House. It states thatthe Member shall 
present himself at the Table, and shall 
there take the Oath. The House is 
nowhere directed, and nowhere em- 
powered by the statute, with respect to 
the taking of the Oath. What was done 
by the Resolution of last year? Un- 
doubtedly, it did something beyond the 
simple passive attitude we take up in 
ordinary circumstances. The Resolution 
of last year went this length—by cir- 
cumstances it was brought about that 
the House became cognizant of the fact 
that certain words of the Oath were to 
Mr. Bradlaugh a meaningless formula ; 
and it became cognizant of that fact as 
part of the transaction, as part of the res 
geste, and the meaning of the prohibi- 
tion contained in the Resolution of last 
year was that, as that knowledge had 
come to the cognizance of the House 
as a portion of the transaction, the 
House should take notice of it and 
not permit the Oath to be taken. Now, 
Sir, what is now contended? It is con- 
tended that what took place a year ago, 
and was applicable to the transaction 
which then occurred, is applicable to the 
transaction that is now before us; and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
the Member for Plymouth (Mr. Clarke), 
to whose opinions I, for one, always 
listen with the respect they deserve, con- 
tends that this is the same transaction, 
and not only so, but he treats with very 
considerable contempt, as a kind of 
exuberance of special pleading, any 
contention to the contrary effect. I am 
not going to say it is special pleading 
carried to an extreme which contends 
that this is the same transaction; but I 
would ask the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber to have compassion on the infirmi- 
ties of intellects less robust and vigorous 
than his own. I must own that in point 
of common sense, and in the sense of 
the Constitution, I contend that the 
transaction is completely separate. I 
hold, as contended by the hon. Gentle- 
man at the Bar, that the 9th of April is 
the origin of these proceedings, and that 
we have no title to go back beyond that 
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date; but I should like, in what little I 
have to say, to keep in view the two 
questions together. I do not wish to 
put too highly the abstract argument; 
I wish to mix together the arguments 
of the absence of right and the absence 
of prudence in the House. My hon. 
Friend behind me makes no abstract 
proposition. He invites the House to 
declare that it will not, under the cir- 
cumstances, interfere. Those who think 
the House has no right to interfere can, 
I believe, with the great authority of the 
hon. and learned Member for Preston 
(Sir John Holker) to sustain them—can, 
with the utmost ease, support the Amend- 
ment. So can those who think that it is 
imprudent for the House to interfere, 
and in what I have to say, if I incline to 
the stricter view, I will look chiefly to 
the question of prudence, and I begin by 
affirming that we are invited distinctly 
to go beyond the Resolution of last 
year and to take a new and distinct 
ground. It is perfectly intelligible to 
say that when an Oath is taken in your 
presence, Sir, with attendant circum- 
stances such as to constitute it part of 
the proceedings of the House, that we 
may take an objection to it, and that it 
is legitimate to take an objection. But 
what, Sir, is now contended for? I am 
not imputing to hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that which I believe they would 
fervently disclaim—namely, that they 
are going to adopt in principle all the 
odious consequences of religious inqui- 
sition; but 1 am going to charge that 
without such an intention they are 
calling upon us to take a step which, 
consistently followed up, will lead to 
those consequences. I admit that by 
the Resolution of last year, to which I 
was no party, we have committed our- 
selves to this extent—that if in the 
course of the transaction itself the 
House were put into a position of 
becoming aware that the Oath was 
being treated as a meaningless formula 
the House would take notice of it, and 
on its own responsibility determine that 
the taking of the Oath should not be 
permitted. So far you are pledged; 
but can it be that that pledge being 
given at that time is a declaration 
having the same force and effect now 
that the hon. Member for Northampton 
has been back to his constituency, and 
that they, being cognizant of the whole 
of the case, have re-elected him and 
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made him anew a Member of this 
House as much as if the Parliament 
had been dissolved and had been newly 
chosen? In my opinion that contention 
is most irrational; but what I want to 
urge on hon. Gentlemen opposite is 
this. They may all agree with me at 
first sight that that contention is irra- 
tional; but I ask, and I think I am 
entitled to know, up to what point it 
is to lead us? I observe that not a 
single Gentleman, not even the Mover 
of the Resolution itself, has thrown 
the slightest light upon the subject. 
It is now shown that on a given occa- 
sion, when in connection with the taking 
of the Oath an opinion was expressed 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
that part of it was meaningless, the 
House interfered. But what is now 
contended? It is now contended that, 
because that was done a year ago ina 
transaction upon taking the Oath with 
reference to a former election, we are 
to hold it is done at the present moment. 
To what consequences does not this lead? 
Does it not lead to this—that if, from any 
source, at any time, in any way, youcould 
obtain the knowledge that a Gentleman 
who proposes to take the Oath has not the 
belief you consider it necessary he should 
have to make it a reality, you will not 
allow him to take the Oath? On what 
ground are you to stand? Is it because 
a communication has been made to the 
House at some former period? Is that 
the ground? [‘Yes!’] ‘ Yes!” says 
an hon. Member. Then am I to un- 
derstand that the communication having 
been made to the House it is to be 
held good for ever? Pray recollect that 
in your contests with the people, or in 
your contests with a portion of the people 
—a constituency—you have great advan- 
tages in your dignity, your authority, 
and your power over their Representa- 
tive who appears at your Bar; but you 
have one disadvantage, and that is 
you are temporary; but they are per- 
manent. By-and-bye you will cease to 
exist; but they will remain on the spot. 
Their power, their position, does not die. 
And is it, then, intended that for years 
and years Mr. Bradlaugh is to be put 
aside as not being a Member of this 
House on the ground of a declaration 
made by him—lI believe extorted from 
him—[‘‘ Oh! ’’]—at least, reluctantly 
made by him—he thinks extorted from 
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that declaration so obtained from him 
last year, upon another election, through- 
out any number of elections, for any 
number of years, in any number of Par- 
liaments, because that declaration was 
made to this House—is that declaration 
to be held good for ever, and is he to be 
prevented from taking the Oath until 
there is a recantation? Is that a ra- 
tional or a reasonable contention? Or, 
if you say you will not be bound by that 
contention, how far will you go? Itis 
said the transaction is the same trans- 
action now. If the transaction is the 
same transaction after one election, it is 
ridiculous to say that it would not be the 
same transaction after any number of 
elections. Therefore, upon the strength 
of a declaration made | 1st year—I hope 
I am not saying anything that may of- 
fend anyone—on the strength of a de- 
claration made last year, imputing logical 
and argumentative consequences, Mr. 
Bradlaugh is to be repelled unless he 
comes to volunteer a confession to you— 
which you have no right to ask from 
him—that the state of his conscience 
has undergone a change. Upon what 
principle is it that this distinction rests? 
Is it because a communication has been 
made to this House? Is it the source 
from which the knowledge comes, or the 
form in which it comes? If you are 
entitled to take cognizance of a man’s 
belief, these are secondary points—the 
real point is the amount of knowledge. 
Do you know that a man’s belief is 
such as to make his oath an unreality? 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Yes!” ] Supposing an hon. 
Member had published a treatise which 
had appeared this morning, in which he 
had declared the same opinions, that 
publication would have no relation to 
the House, nor would be addressed to 
the public. Would that be a ground 
for interfering? [An hon. MeEmper: 
It would.] Yes, it would. Very well, 
then, it comes to this—that the House 
is, upon all occasions when there is evi- 
dence forthcoming, to say that in the 
opinion of the House a man, offering to 
take the Oath, who does not hold the 
belief which Members think neces- 
sary to make the Oath a reality, 
ought not to be allowed to take it, 
whatever be the source of the informa- 
tion, and however it may be got at. 
[Cries of “Oh!”] I beg pardon. I 


| hope that hon. Members will not inter- 
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was contending that it is not the source 
of the evidence, nor the sufficiency of 
the evidence, that should justify you. 
If it be demonstrated and clear that a 
man does not hold what you consider to 
be the proper belief, are you going to 
take your stand upon such a quicksand 
as this—‘‘ Although I have absolutely 
certain knowledge—and no doubt can 
exist in the mind of any rational man— 
I will not act upon it at all, because the 
source from which I derive it is only 
a public and solemn declaration, made 
deliberately in an authentic and, per- 
haps, systematic work, which cannot 
leave any doubt upon the mind of any- 
one?” It appears to me that the Gen- 
tlemen who recommend such a course as 
this are bound to tell us how far they 
mean to travel along this slippery road. 
It is quite evident, I think, from what 
appears to be admitted sporadically, at 
least on the opposite side, that this is 
not the last occasion on which the decla- 
ration of last year will be held to be 
valid. Then you thereby establish a 
principle of the greatest breadth; and 
it is this—that the House of Commons 
may not only refuse the Oath on account 
of something that has happened in the 
course of the transaction which shows 
the Oath to be unreal, but it may like- 
wise call for evidence aliunde, and if it 
has sufficient evidence it may refuse to 
allow the Oath to be taken. I should 
like to know what is the principle on 
which we are to stand? No declaration 
has been made of that principle. The 
Motion carefully avoids it; it refers us 
to a Resolution which does not govern 
the case; it refers us to a Resolution 
which speaks of a refusal founded on 
what happened in the course of the 
transaction ; it invites us to apply it to 
a new transaction. My first contention 
is, that that Resolution was limited to 
the time it was passed, and it appears 
to me no one has argued the contrary, 
and that it is not without limit of time. 
Until we hear from Mr. Bradlaugh a 
recantation—which you profess not to 
desire, and are incompetent to ask or 
receive—you will inflict on him a per- 
manent disability; and though you desire 
to limit the ground of it to a communi- 
cation made to this House, you must 
necessarily go a good deal further; you 
cannot conscientiously stop short of this 
—that whenever you have evidence to 
convince you that a man’s belief is not 
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sound on fundamental portions of this 
Oath, you will not permit it to be taken. 
Is that a proposition that can be dis- 
tinguished from a religious inquisition ? 
I am as far as possible from imputing to 
any man the desire to institute it; but I 
have a perfect right to impute it to his 
argument. There is nothing more com- 
mon in this House than for Gentlemen 
to use arguments, the real bearing 
and consequences of which they have 
not seen. Only two Gentlemen have 
addressed us who spoke with legal 
authority, and one disclaimed entirely 
any desire to deal with the question 
as a question of law. We contend, 
on the contrary—it is our strict, abso- 
lute, bounden, indispensable duty to 
deal with it as a question of law and 
as nothing else; and if we are in- 
fluenced by any motive, any regard for 
what we call our dignity and consistency, 

any misplaced or misjudged regard for 
what we conceive to be for the benefit of 
our religion itself, that is an offence and 

an error. To maintain the law is our 

first and our only duty. [ Cries of “Oh!” ] 

There is surely nothing so monstrous in 
that statement that the observance of the 

law is our first and our only duty, that 

it should lead at once to a manifestation 

of impatience. I close, Sir, with the 

words used by the hon. Member him- 

self—‘‘ If you are unable to fix on me a 

legal disqualification you must show, 

and as yet you have made no attempt to 

show, that you have a right to inflict 

upon me a disqualification which is less 

than legal.” 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD: The 
right hon. Gentleman has commented 
upon the absence of certain authorities 
whom he says ought to have been here ; 
but he does not appear to have referred 
to the absence of the expression of an 
opinion on the part of the Legal Advisers 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I trust, 
before the debate is concluded, that that 
omission may be supplied. I can under- 
stand the difficulty that really prevails 
with my hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, because I observe that 
his name is among those who voted with 
the majority against the proposition of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Preston (Sir John Holker), and that 
he affirmed, upon his view of the law, 
that it was not only the right, but, under 
the circumstances, the duty of the House 
to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from going 
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through the form of taking the Oath. 
[The Arrornry Generar (Sir Henry 
James) dissented. |] Ifmy hon. andlearned 
Friend ‘questions that statement I will 
give the language. [The ATrorNEY 
Geyerat (Sir Henry James): I voted 
against it.] Then I will take it that my 
hon. and learned Friend voted against 
it himself. But what was the language 
of the Resolution— 

‘‘ Your Committee are of opinion that, under 
the circumstances, compliance by Mr. Brad- 
laugh with the form used when the Oath is 
taken would not be the taking of an Oath within 
the true meaning of the Statute; and, therefore, 
the House can, and, in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee ought, to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from 
going through that form.” 

Now, Sir, it appears to me that that ex- 
presses most guardedly and correctly the 
true condition of the question. What 
is the taking of an Oath? The Legisla- 
ture has imposed that necessity upon 
every Member who comes to sit and vote 
in this House, and the question is by 
what Act is that legislative requisition 
complied with. It would appear the 
Prime Minister is of opinion that the 
mere repeating of the words and kissing 
the Book is a compliance with that form. 
That appears to me to be the whole ques- 
tion. And now let me invite the atten- 
tion of the House to another considera- 
tion. There is no statute in point of law 
which involves the existence of a religious 
belief. It is part of the Common Law, 
and no person could be examined in a 
Court of Law who did not possess some 
religious belief—that is to say, that he 
must recognize the existence of a 
Supreme Power and of a responsibility 
here and hereafter. There is no statute 
that provides that. Itis the condition 
of the Common Law and the Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Act, when it enacted that 
as a condition of a Member exercising his 
functions as a Member of Parliament, 
and it must be taken to have viewed the 
language in which the Oath was to be 
taken in the same sense as a Court of 
Justice requires the Oath to be taken. 
It is not an Oath unless there is the 
existence of that belief. Then, if the 
House is bound by the Statute and, as 
the Prime Minister says, the great thing 
is that we are to observe the law, the 
question is—Are we observing the law; 
are we complying with the requisitions 
of the Statute if we permit a Gentleman, 
who has proclaimed that the essential 
condition of an oath is absent from his 
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mind at the time he takes the Book into 
his hands to go through the formula 
prescribed by the Act of Parliament— 
but, let it be remembered, prescribed as 
an Oath? And therein I can recon- 
cile somewhat the difference which 
exists between the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster and my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst). Mr. Bradlaugh 
says—‘‘ A promise is binding on my con- 
science.””’ Hesays—‘‘I profess that when 
I say solemnly ‘I mean to keep a par- 
ticular engagement’ that it is bindin 

on my conscience.”’ But Mr. Bradlaugh 
has never said, and he has not now in his 
later statement at all qualified what he 
said before—he has never said it is bind- 
ing on his conscience as an oath. On 
the contrary, he proclaims that it is not 
binding upon his conscience as an oath, 
but that as a gentleman, and as one pro- 
fessing to speak the truth, it binds him, 
because any promise is binding upon 
him. Now, that is the exact state of the 
facts. Then can it be pretended that if 
a Member comes up to that Table and 
says at the time—I will deal with the 
question of the continuity of the transac- 
tion for the moment—suppose that when 
he takes the Book to be sworn he said, 
in the face of the House—‘‘ Now, I am 
going to repeat these words, and I intend 
to kiss this Book, but I beg you all to 
notice that I do not believe in the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being; that I do not 
believe in the existence of any responsi- 
bility hereafter, and to me it is not an 
oath.” ‘Would anybody say that thatis 
taking an Oath within the meaning of 
the Statute? There is the finding of the 
Committee as to the jurisdiction of the 
House. The question of propriety and 
expediency is another matter depending 
upon the continuity of the transaction. 
Now, is this the same transaction? I am 
delighted to find that special pleading 
is not confined to my own Profession. 
What is the history of this transaction ? 
It is really necessary to refer to it, al- 
though it must be familiar to the House. 
How is it that Mr. Bradlaugh comes 
again to tender himself at the Table to 
take the Oath? The history of the 
transaction has been related by the 
Prime Minister himself, when he con- 
tended that the point of departure was 
the 9th of April. That history is this— 
Mr. Bradlaugh declined to take the 
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Oath ; and the Prime Minister, rescind- 
ing the Resolution of the House, as far 
as it related to the Affirmation, enabled 
Mr. Bradlaugh to make an Affirmation. 
It has been held by a Court of Law that 
that is not a compliance with the Statute, 
and that Mr. Bradlaugh has not taken 
the Oath. And now, because a new 
election has been rendered necessary by 
that transaction, the Prime Minister 
says—‘‘ We are to shut our eyes alto- 
gether to that transaction as to the 
point of time.” Is it because it was 
last year? The same argument would 
apply if it was only last week. A 
new election has been rendered ne- 
cessary by Mr. Bradlaugh’s refusal to 
take the Oath. Can it be alleged, then, 
that this is not the same transaction ? 
The Courts of Law, I think, would recog- 
nize that, at least, this was the same per- 
son whose religious belief was a fallacy 
—I do not want to use that phrase; but 
I observed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
continually used it, apparently to attri- 
bute to Members on this side of the 
House indiscriminately that they were 
desirous of perpetrating a religious per- 
secution. We have rested the caseona 
totally different ground, and have not 
drawn a comparison between this case 
and those in regard to which the law 
has made no provision as to taking an 
oath or making an affirmation. And 
now let me call the attention of the 
House to the true position of things. 
By the judgments of the Courts of Law 
Affirmations, such as are referred to in 
the Statute, are confined to particular 
classes of persons, holding certain reli- 
gious opinions. An oath has been 
stated, I think with the general assent 
of the House, to be an appeal to the 
Supreme Being. Now, then, there comes 
a person—returned by a constituency, 
it is true; but if returned by a consti- 
tuency when unfit to perform the duties 
of their Representative—is the consti- 
tuency to overawe and command Parlia- 
ment? Suppose the constituency had 
returned a woman as their Representa- 
tive. There are certain people who 
entertain strong views on that subject ; 
and if that course had been taken, are 
we to be told that female suffrage was 
to be immediately established, because 
a constituency had thought proper to 
act in violation of the law? The con- 
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light and knowledge. They knew that, 
in the opinion of the House of Commons, 
a Member holding Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
opiaions—and it is idle to pretend that 
we do not kuow what Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
opinions are—is not entitled to sit and 
vote, and that the very election at which 
he was returned was rendered necessary 
by that condition of things. The Prime 
Minister says thatthe House of Commons 
itself is on itstrial. I think itis. It is 
on its trial before the country, whether 
it will allow, at the dictation of a parti- 
cular constituency, and in favour of a 
particular Minister, a profanation of the 
religious feeling of both sides of the 
House. I protest against its being sup- 
posed that this side of the House alone 
feels the importance of the question. I 
believe that, at any rate, it was felt quite 
as strongly last Session by the other 
side of the House; and it was because 
it was felt so strongly last Session on 
that side of the House that the Resolu- 
tion of the Prime Minister was carefully 
guarded, and only applied to the Affir- 
mation, and that the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not attempt to rescind that part 
of the Resolution which prevented Mr. 
Bradlaugh from taking the Oath. It 
was no secret that a great many of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s supporters en- 
tertained strong views on that subject, 
and that they were not disposed to 
rescind what they considered and be- 
lieved to be in accordance with the whole 
opinion of the country — namely, the 
profanation of a solemn appeal to a Su- 
preme Being by a person who had been 
lecturing all over the country, and en- 
deavouring to persuade the people that 
religion was something in the nature of 
a farce, and that a Supreme Being does 

not exist. Under these circumstances, 

we are now invited by the Prime Minis- 
ter to treat the question, he says, as a 
simple question of law; and as a ques- 
tion of law it is to be treated in this wise. 

I do not understand the Prime Minister 
to deny that an oath does import a reli- 

gious consciousness. I rather gather, 

although it is not easy to follow him—I 

rather gather from his observations that, 

as far as the internal conscience of the 

person taking an oath is concerned, he 

thinks thatthe making of anoath involves 

a religious belief. But he says—‘‘ You 





cannot find it out; and you have no right 
to inquire.” What is the condition in a 
Court of Law ? How is it when objection 
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is taken in a Court of Law? No doubt, 
in 99 cases out of 100, or in 999 cases 
out of 1,000, no one thinks of making 
an objection. A man takes the Book 
into his hand and is sworn, and no objec- 
tion is made. But if the person about 
to take the Oath proclaims his infidelity, 
and says he has no belief in a future 
state, and that the taking of the Oath 
is to him an unmeaning form, of course 
he is at once rejected. The practical 
difficulty will never arise unless a per- 
son claims to make an Affirmation on 
the ground that, as an infidel, he is a 
person entitled to affirm in a Court of 
Justice, and therefore entitled to affirm 
here. Therefore, the difficulty which 
the Prime Minister suggests will never, 
I venture to think, arise practically. 
No one will care to inquire into the ab- 
stract opinions of a person ; and if such 
a person thinks proper to make the 
House a party to the proceedings in 
order to be able to say to the consti- 
tuency hereafter—‘‘See what I havedone 
to the House of Commons. I told them 
I was an infidel, and I have taken the 
Oath in spite of them,” and after an ap- 
peal to a Supreme Being, declares that 
no such Supreme Being exists—if that 
arises again I hope the House will in- 
terfere again. I do not think it is likely ; 
but if it should, I am not struck with 
horror at the idea of rejecting a person 
who proclaims his infidelity in that 
fashion. Butthe Prime Minister says— 
‘‘ How far are you togo back? When 
are you to inquire into a persons views ?” 
I should have thought that some of the 
advisers beside him would have told 
him the simple principle of law that 
things existing are presumed to continue 
until the contrary is shown. He might 
have learned that from the Law Officers, 
and, if so, we are not put upon any new 
inquiry with respect to Mr. Bradlaugh. 
He has given, with no uncertain sound, 
his views, and they continue until the 
contrary is shown. ‘Therefore, the 
Prime Minister suggests what should 
be done under the circumstances. DoI 
understand that he is anxious that a 
person who makes those professions 
should be entitled to take an Oath, or 
is it that there is no right of interfer- 
ence in the House? Does he suggest 
that, although it is not an Oath, and al- 
though there may be a most outrageous 
profanation in language of what an Oath 
is, this House has no right to interfere ? 
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Then, if so, what is the meaning of the 
Statute? The Statute says a per- 
son who has taken his seat is to come 
with the full House, with the Speaker 
in the Chair, and take the Oath pre- 
scribed by Statute. Do I understand 
that the Prime Minister contends that 
there is no authority in the House to 
interfere, however outrageous the con- 
duct of the person proposing to go 
through the form? Suppose there is an 
insulting and outrageous profanation, is 
the House not to interfere? I should 
like to know what is more insultingly 
profane than a man saying he will take 
an Oath, but he does not believe it. 
Well, now the sitting Member for 
Northampton was at great pains to 
point out that the Resolution of last 
Session was not binding upon us in 
the sense of its being an existing 
Order of the House. Nobody suggested 
that it was. If it had been, then the 
task of my right hon. Friend beside me 
would have been simply to call Mr. 
Speaker’s attention to the Standing 
Order, and no Motion would have been 
necessary. But, although it is not bind- 
ing in the sense of being an existing 
Order, is it not binding in this sense— 
that there was a deliberate discussion 
and considerable debate on the matter, 
and even afterwards, when, under the 
circumstances I have pointed out, the 
Prime Minister rescinded part of the 
Resolution, he allowed one part of it 
to remained unrescinded? Now, no new 
reasons are advanced except that as it 
is found that Mr. Bradlaugh cannot 
enter by Affirmation he is to be per- 
mitted to enter by Oath. If one looks 
at this as a dry question of law, it 
comes simply to this—two elements are 
necessary in the taking of an oath, one 
the belief in the taker, the other in the 
words taken. The broad proposition is 
that the House will allow one element 
to suffice for both, and that if a man 
repeats the Oath, that is enough, and 
the House will not interfere. I think 
that would be an extremely mischievous 
and undesirable precedent, and one 
likely to lead to much more miscon- 
struction and misapprehension of what 
is the real meaning of the House upon 
this matter, in those very uncertain 
and unlikely circumstances to which the 
Prime Minister has pointed—the cross- 
examination of any Member on his 
religious beliefs. We may be certain 
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that unless a man protrudes his religion 
before the House, no person will be 
particularly anxious to inquire what his 
religious beliefs are. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am sorry to inter- 
pose; but I think it would be regarded 
as somewhat strange if, after the obser- 
vations of the hon. and learned Member 
opposite (Sir Hardinge Giffard), I did 
not for a short time occupy the attention 
of the House. I never intended to 
be entirely absent from this debate ; 
but I did not desire to rush too hastily 
into it. I was not encouraged by the 
attention paid by the other side of 
the House to my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Christchurch 
(Mr. H. Davey); but now that the 
House has listened to the legal argu- 
ment of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard), I am sure it will not deny me 
consideration for a few minutes. There 
is another reason why I have not taken 
part in the debate till now. I admit 
that I was rather anxious to hear what 
the hon. and learned Member for Laun- 
ceston would say, and how far he would 
share the views of his Colleague, the 
hon. and learned Member for Preston 
(Sir John Holker), who had expressed 
his views when we were discussing 
this question in a calmer atmosphere 
than we have to-night. When I 
thought the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton had not obeyed the Statute, and 
complied with the necessity for taking 
the Oath, Isaid so. I did not shrink from 
separating myself from some with whom 
I generally act, in supporting the Reso- 
lution that the hon. Member had not 
complied with the Statute, and in making 
record of that, not only in words spoken, 
but in the Resolution which resulted 
in the Report presented to this House. 
And when I felt that he had not com- 
plied with the necessary obligations, 
reasons were given why I thought he 
had not so done; and I did not shrink 
from the responsibility of that Report, 
which so far agrees with the views of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Launceston. Equally now, 
when I think the hon. Member has 
complied with the statutory obligation 
Imposed upon him, I am as pre- 
pared not to shrink from saying what 
my opinion is. May I remind the 


House what is the view contained in the 
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Report presented to this House when, 
by Resolution, the Committee reported 
that the hon. Member for Northampton 
had not complied with the statutory ob- 
ligation. I hope the House will re- 
collect that we accepted certain views of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. Spencer 
Walpole) which he presented to the 
Committee. We agreed that the House 
could receive no evidence of any per- 
son’s opinions; that it had no power 
to apply any interrogations to any 
Member who comes to be sworn. 
You can ask him nothing, you can 
take no evidence of anything outside 
this House, nor even of anything that 
has occurred inside this House. That 
was not the view of hon. Members on 
the Liberal side of the House only, but 
of the Conservative Members of that 
Committee. We agreed in these views, 
and they are expressed in the Report; 
but when we had to report whether the 
hon. Member for Northampton had com- 
plied with the statutory obligation of 
taking the Oath, and also had to con- 
sider whether this House could take 
notice of the fact that he had not taken 
the Oath, we proceeded by steps. We 
first said the House could take notice 
whether the Oath had been taken or not. 
The House took notice of that when 
Alderman Salomons refused to use the 
words ‘‘ true faith of a Christian,’’ and, 
as a determination of a question of fact, 
held that the Oath had not been taken. 
The House certainly had this power to 
notice whether the Oath was taken or 
not as a matter of fact ; and if the Mem- 
ber refused to kiss the Book, or to utter 
only a portion of the Oath, we agreed 
the House had power to interpose. We 
did, therefore, so far admit, not that the 
man’s mind could be probed, not that 
you could receive evidence or extraneous 
knowledge or information as to his re- 
ligion; but that you could enter upon 
the question of fact as to the Oath being 
taken or not. Upon the next question 
I certainly spoke with great doubt; and 
I ask the Mover of the Resolution to 
consider that it is possible the hon. and 
learned Member for Preston was right, 
and that I was wrong on this point ; but 
the opinion I expressed was that when 
the hon. Member for Northampton 
claimed to make Affirmation, and, when 
he was asked, gave the grounds why he 





so claimed, his answer conveyed the in- 
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formation that the Oath at that time was 
not an oath binding to him. I also 
went further, and stated that we re- 
garded that statement as contemporane- 
ous with the transaction when he claimed 
to take the Oath. That was the view 
expressed in the Committee, and we 
carefully guarded ourselves to this ex- 
tent—we said it was because the de- 
claration was a contemporaneous declara- 
tion that we believed and thought the 
hon. Member had not, as a matter of 
fact, taken the Oath at all; but we pro- 
tested against the House asking him 
questions or looking at any other 
action than that which occurred con- 
temporaneously with taking the Vath, 
and that it must be a part of the 
same transaction or you could not take 
cognizance of it. It may be that the 
hon. and learned Member for Preston 
was right. He moved an Amendment, 
stating that you could not listen to a 
contemporaneous observation ; but I ad- 
here to the opinion I then expressed. 
Every safeguard we put to that Resolution 
is of utility now. We then said you could 
take no evidence; you could not probe 
a man’s belief, and everything we then 
said you could not do hon. Members are 
now asking the House todo. The hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
E. Clarke) said this was a piece of fan- 
tastic special pleading. I have known 
a great deal of accuracy and logic con- 
veyed in the words ‘‘ special pleading ;” 
but the hon. and learned Member says 
you must not consider this as a legal 
question. He says it is a piece of 
fantastic special pleading to call what 
we had before us last May extraneous 
to what we have before us in April this 
year. He seems to mean by extraneous 
something outside this House. I sup- 
pose what the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. H. Davey) means by the words of 
his Amendment is that it shall not be 
something extraneous to the transaction. 
May I ask what is the connection be- 
tween what has occurred here in this 
House to-night and what occurred in 
May last year? I get my answer from 
the hon. and learned Member for Laun- 
ceston. He says that, in consequence 
of what took place last year, an election 
at Northampton was necessary, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh returns here again. But it 
was no necessity for the electors to return 
him again. He has come back by virtue 
of their choice, not, as my hon. and 
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learned Friend supposes, with the know- 
ledge that they were electing a dis- 
qualified person; for the person they 
have chosen to elect labours under no 
disqualification. If that is part of the 
same transaction, I will ask the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth to 
consider where he will say it has ceased 
to be part of the same transaction. Sup- 
pose it occurred in the next Parliament, 
and at a General Election instead of a 
bye-election, under the same circum- 
stances, you would say exactly the same 
thing. What is it we have to say 
here? Hon. Members have used the 
words—‘‘ We have the evidence of what 
took place here last year.”” That is 
exactly what the Committee reported 
you could not look at. It. is not less 
evidence that it has occurred in this 
House if it be not part of the same 
transaction. What is it we are listen- 
ing to when we ask what occurred 
here? Although I admit that, as a 
matter of degree, we have compara- 
tively certain evidence—probably sure 
evidence, because Parliament says so— 
it is still evidence which we have to 
accept as proof. What did the right 
hon. Member (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
write to Mr. Bradlaugh for? Was it 
not to obtain proof of what Mr. Brad- 
laugh says? I admit the courtesy of 
that letter; but did not the right hon. 
Gentleman wish to give Mr. Bradlaugh 
an opportunity of recantation? What 
was it the right hon. Gentleman was 
wishing to obtain? To obtain the oppo- 
site to that presumption which my 
hon. and learned Friend named, that a 
thing, once existing, must always be 
supposed to exist until the contrary 
is shown. From first to last the argu- 
ment on the opposite side of the House 
is that we have certain evidence of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s opinions, and that, there- 
fore, we ought to act upon that evi- 
dence. May I remind the hon. and 
learned Member for Launceston of what 
fell from himself? Does he think he 
was justified in the principle he has 
placed before the House when he said— 
‘We know Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions full 
well; we know he has been lecturing 
throughout the country on infidelity?” 
Was that evidence? That was not be- 
fore the Committee last year. What is 
it that the House is listening to? It is 
listening to hearsay evidence; and we 
are asked now, in the face of this Re- 
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port, to accept from the hon. and learned 
Member for Launceston the statement 
that Mr. Bradlaugh has been lecturing 
throughout this country in support of 
infidelity, and to hold that, therefore, it 
would be an act of profanity to allow 
him to take the Oath. We cannot dis- 
cuss this matter of profanation in the 
manner he pointed out. It is equally 
profane if any Member, not believing 
in a Supreme Being, asks to come here 
and take the Oath. Are you to allow 
every person to come to this House, 
except the Member for Northampton, 
and make no exception? And yet if the 
principle he advances is to prevail, the 
hon. and learned Member, if he has 
heard any gossip in private life, if he 
has heard in any way of a man’s dis- 
belief, ought to endeavour to cause the 
House to say the taking of the Oath by 
such a person would be an act of pro- 
fanity, and, therefore, to refuse to allow 
him to take it. But in this House there 
would be no declaration of a lecture; 
there would be no declaration of private 
conversation ; and, therefore, you would 
have to probe the views of every Mem- 
ber of this House. In the face of this 
House you can administer no interroga- 
tory. If you could you would have to 
say—‘‘ Did you lecture on infidelity ? 
Did you write such an article?” Is the 
House about to agree to the view of my 
hon. and learned Friend? When last 
year we said the Member for North- 
ampton had not taken the Oath, we 
said that because, as a matter of fact, 
he had not done so; and my view was 
that if at that time the House had 
allowed him to take the Oath a Court 
of Law would have had to determine 
whether the Oath had been duly 
taken or not. The penalty that is im- 
posed on a person who sits without 
taking the Oath is one which the law 
imposes and enforces; and if the Oath 
has not been taken the consequence is 
the vacating of the seat and a pecuniary 
penalty. It was not till I came to the 
conclusion that the course the hon. 
Member took last year was such that 
the Courts would have held him to be 
sitting without having taken the Oath 
that I agreed to the Resolution of the 
Committee. Now, he comes here to- 
night and asks to have the Oath admi- 
nistered. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) says, of 
course, the Courts must say that he has 
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taken the Oath. If he had done only 
what he did last year the Courts would, 
as I thought, have decided that he was 
liable to penalties; but the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham says, of 
course, now he has taken the Oath in the 
view of the Courts; and yet we are 
asked to say that this Oath has not 
been taken. I would ask the House to 
recollect what its power is, and not to 
go beyond it. You may be dealing with 
an unpopular man; you may have a 
majority objecting to that man taking 
the Oath; but if this precedent be once 
established you will never be able to 
rescind it. If this House is to say whe- 
ther there has been profanation, you 
will have discussion ; you will have the 
consideration of what a man’s opinions 
are; and you will even have to discuss 
the point of my hon. and learned Friend, 
that when a man comes to this House 
with no belief in a Supreme Being he 
he ought not to take the Oath. Whether 
the Oath has been taken is a bare ques- 
tion of law; but we shall set a precedent 
of inquiring into considerations which 
ought to be foreign to political contro- 
versy and to discussions in this House; 
and I ask the House, not only because 
Mr. Bradlaugh is legally entitled to take 
the Oath, and to perform the statutory 
obligation placed upon him, but also 
because it would be impolitic in the last 
degree to enter into the inquiry as to a 
man’s faith, to accept the Amendment 
of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Christchurch. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
am most reluctant to detain the House ; 
but there are two points, and one is of a 
personal nature, upon which I think it 
necessary to say a few words. Reference 
has been made to a letter which I wrote 
yesterday to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton; anda construction has been put 
upon that letter which most assuredly is 
entirely incorrect. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General asks 
why I wrote it; and he says I did it to 
put a question to Mr. Bradlaugh. I did 
no such thing. I had no contemplation 
of the letter being published; but I 
wrote it for this purpose only—I thought 
it was a matter of courtesy to a Gentle- 
man whose right to take the Oath I was 
about to challenge, to give him notice of 
my intention, in order that he might not 
be taken by surprise when I took so 
strong a step. At the same time, in 
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stating what I was about to do, I thought 
it necessary to put in a qualification that 
if anything occurred to alter the view I 
took that would be taken into considera- 
tion. I thought it possible he might 
make some statement that would alter 
my view. That is the simple explana- 
tion; and I can assure the House that I 
had no intention, directly or indirectly, 
to do that which is justly condemned by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman and 
others—that is, questioning the religious 
opinions of any man. I entirely repu- 
diate any action of that sort. I also 
wish to take notice of an expression in 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member forChristchurch (Mr. H. Davey). 
The Amendment said that the House 
ought not, on the ground of information 
from extraneous transactions, to offer any 
opposition to the admission of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. His (Sir Stafford Northcote’s) 
whole contention was that this was not 
a case in which they were proceeding on 
information extraneous to the transac- 
tion, and it was upon that ground he 
had been proceeding. They might take 
the thing in more than one way. They 
might say that each successive step was 
a separate transaction; they might say 
that when Mr. Bradlaugh came up on 
the 3rd of May and asked to affirm, that 
was one transaction ; and when he came 
up on the 21st of May and offered to 
take the Oath, that was another trans- 
action. They might like to say that 
anything that took place on the 30th was 
extraneous to anything that took place 
on the 21st of May; but the Attorney 
General could not contend that, because 
he himself moved in the Committee 
which sat on the question of the Oath 
the words which were put in the Reso- 
lution—namely, ‘‘ that this House can, 
if it thinks right, exercise its power to 
prevent Mr. Bradlaugh taking the Oath.” 
Why did the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man do that? Because it was part of 
the transaction which began on the 3rd 
of May. That transaction was not com- 
plete, and was not complete up to this 
moment, and that was evident if they took 
into consideration the course of events. 
The House refused to allow Mr. Brad- 
laugh to take the Oath. A difficulty 
thereupon arose, and it was solved for a 
moment by a Resolution of the House 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be allowed to affirm, 
subject to the decision of the Courts of | 
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was in consequence of that decision that 
the seat became vacant. It was not as 
if there had been a Dissolution—had it 
been so, they would have had to begin 
again with an entirely new question. It 
was not as if the hon. Member had 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and 
vacated his seat and been re-elected ; 
but it was a part of that transaction 
which began on the 8rd of May and 
had been continued ever since. All he 
asked the Hause to do was to maintain 
to the end that which they decided upon 
last year. They decided, after various 
proceedings, to part of which the hon. 
Gentleman was a party, that Mr. Brad- 
laugh ought not to take the Oath. That 
was only binding for the Session; and, 
therefore, he did notappeal tothe Speaker 
to put it in force himself. He contended, 
however, that the Resolution having 
been come to, and never having been re- 
scinded, and the House not having been 
put in possession of any new informa- 
tion, they were entitled, and being 
entitled they were bound, to call upon 
the House to adhere to its former deter- 
mination. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to draw 
the attention of the House to a change 
in the position of affairs, which might 
cause very greatinconvenience. For the 
first time, he had heard it stated that 
this House was not to consider itself a 
Court. He would like to know how the 
House could take evidence if it were not 
a Court; he would like to’ know the 
meaning of the laws as regarded the 
administering of the Oath to Members; 
and he would like to know what was the 
meaning of the law which required that 
the House should be full, and that the 
Speaker should be in the Chair if they 
were all to be lay figures. The very 
Resolution of the House under which the 
case of Mr. Bradlaugh had been tried 
referred the matter to the Courts of 
Law, and what had been the result of 
that reference? It had been to prove 
that Her Majesty’s Advisers were totally 
wrong in law, and that the Affirmation 
was only another form of oath. That 
was the decision of the Court of Appeal, 
and the House was now asked to accept 
the opinion of the present Law Officers. 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s affirming had been 
proved by the Courts of Law to be totally 
wrong in law; it would therefore be 
utterly unbecoming that the House 
should meet, and that the Speaker 
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should occupy the Chair and witness 
another disgraceful exhibition, and yet 
be unable tointervene. They were asked 
not to ignore the Resolution merely of 
last Session, but they were asked to ig- 
nore the evidence before their own Com- 
mittee. ‘They were asked to believe that 
the declaration of Mr. Bradlaugh before 
their own Committee that the Oath was 
no oath to him if he took it, that it was 
a category of meaningless words—they 
were asked to ignore that evidence, and 
why? Because Mr. Bradlaugh had made 
an explanation, because the constituency 
of Northampton had re-elected him, and 
Mr. Bradlaugh had not changed his 
opinions ; and there was not a tittle of 
evidence to prove that Mr. Bradlaugh 
was returned this year on different terms 
to those on which he was returned last 
year. They were asked to believe that 
the circumstances were different. Were 
they to close their ears to the transac- 
tions of Northampton before which con- 
stituency the Prime Minister told them 
they were on their trial. They were 
on their trial before that consti- 
tuency, and that constituency per- 
severed in attempting to force the opi- 
nion of the House. How totally dif- 
ferent was the conduct of Mr. Brad- 
laugh from the conduct of Baron Roths- 
child and Alderman Salomons. They 
were returned time after time; they 
made no attempt upon the House, they 
made no attempt to force themselves 
upon the House ; their constituents were 
content to wait until Parliament saw fit 
to change the law. What was the con- 
stituency of Northampton that this 
House should bow before it? Was 
it a greater ‘constituency than the City 
of London? Was it a greater con- 
stituency than Greenwich? The City 
of London was content to remain 
disenfranchised for 10 years, and 
Greenwich was content to remain disen- 
franchised for seven years until the law 
was changed. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were now about to knowingly 
sanction the profanation of the Oath— 
the Oath which Mr. Bradlaugh had told 
them would be painful to him. That 
declaration he had never retracted, and 
yet fora mere matter of political con- 
venience Her Majesty’s Government 
were about to sanction an evasion of 
the law in a matter which they knew 
perfectly well deeply touched the reli- 
gious convictions of the people of the 
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country. He warned the House that 
Her Majesty's Government were on 
their trial before the nation, and he 
would be greatly surprised if they did 





not meet with their just reward. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 208; Noes 


175: Majority 33. 


AYES. 


Alexander, Colonel C, 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 


Aylmer, Capt. J. E. F. 


Balfour, A. J. 


Barne, Col. F. St. J. N. 


Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 


Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 


Beach, W. W. B. 
Sellingham, A. H. 


Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 


Bentinck, G. W. P. 
sirkbeck, E. 
sirley, H. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Blake, J. A. 
3oord, T. W. 
Bourke, right hon. R. 
3rise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 
Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J. F. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Burghley, Lord 


Burnaby, General E. 8. 


Burrell, Sir W. W. 
3uxton, Sir R. J. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Chaplin, H. 

Christie, W. L. 
Clarke, E. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Close, M. C. 
Cobbold, T. C. 
Coddington, W. 

Cole, Viscount 
Compton, F. 

Coope, O. E. 

Corbett, J. 

Corry, J. P. 

Courtauld, G. 

Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 
Daly, J. 

Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 

Dawnay, Col. hn. L. P. 

De Worms, Baron H. 

Digby, Col. hon. E. 

Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 

Donaldson-Hudson, C. 

Douglas, A. Akers- 

Dundas, hon. J. C. 

Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 

Eaton, H. W. 

Elliot, G. W. 


E nis, Sir J. 
Errington, G. 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Feilden, Major-General 


R. J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fitzpatrick, hn.B.E.B. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
W. W. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grantham, W. 
Greene, E. 
Greer, T. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
Hicks, E. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hill, A.S. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Home, Captain D. M. 
Hope, rt. hn. A.J. B.B. 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Knight, IF. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. Kk. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Lee, Major V. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
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Lever, J. O. 

Lewis, C. E. 

Lewisham, Viscount 

Lindsay, Col. R. L. 

Litton, E. F. 

Loder, R. 

Long, W. H. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Lyons, R. D. 

Mac Iver, D. 

Mackintosh, C. F. 

Macnaghten, E. 

M‘Coan, J. C. 

M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 

Makins, Colonel W. T. 

Manners,rt. hn. Lord J. 

Master, T. W. C. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Miles, Sir P. J. W. 

Monckton, F. 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Morley, S. 

Moss, R. 

Mowbray,rt.hn.SirJ.R. 

Mulholland, J. 

Murray, C. J. 

Newdegate, C. N. 

Newport, Viscount 

Nicholson, W. N. 

North, Colonel J. 8. 

Northcote, H. 8. 

Northcote, rt. hn. Sir 
S. H. 

Norwood, C. M. 

O'Connor, A. 

O'Donnell, F. H. 

O'Donoghue, The 

Onslow, D. 

O’Shea, W. H. 

Paget, R. H. 

Palliser, Sir W. 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 

Percy, Earl 

Phipps, C. N. P. 

Phipps, P. 

Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 

Powell, W. 

Price, Captain G. E. 
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Puleston, J. H. 
Rankin, J. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Rodwell, B. B. H. 
Rolls, J. A. 
Ross, A. H. 
Ross, C. C. 
Round, J. 
St. Aubyn, W. M. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Schreiber, C. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scott, M. D. 
Selwin - [bbetson, 
H. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stewart, J. 
Storer, G. 
Sykes, C. 
Taylor, rt. hn. Col. T.E. 
Thomson, H. 
Thornhill, T. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Walter, J. 
Warton, C. N. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Watney, J. 
Whitley, E. 
Whitworth, B. 
Williams, O. L. C. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, J. R. 


Sir 


TELLERS. 
Crichton, Viscount 
Winn, R. 


NOES. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Agnew, W. 
Anderson, G. 
Armitstead, G. 
Arnold, A. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, J. B. 
Balfour, J. 8. 
Barclay, J. W. 
Baring, Viscount 
Barran, J. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Biddulph, M. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Brand, H. R. 
Briggs, W. E. 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Broadhurst, H, 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 





Bryce, J. 

Burt, T. 

Buszard, M. C. 

Butt, C. P. 

Caine, W. 8. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 


Carbutt, E. H. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cavendish, Lord F. C. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn. H. C. E. 
Chitty, J. W. 
Clifford, C. C. 

Cohen, A. 

Collings, J. 

Commins, A, 
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Macliver, P. 8. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
M‘Laren, J. 
M‘Minnies, J. G. 
Magniac, C. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marriott, W. T. 
Martin, R. B. 
Mason, H. 
Mellor, J. W. 
Milbank, F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 
Moreton, Lord 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, A. 
Mundella,rt. hon. A. J. 
Nolan, Major J. P. 
O’Gorman Mahon, Col. 
The 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, G. 
Pease, A. 
Pease, J. W. 
Peddie, J. D. 
Pender, J. 
Potter, T. B. 
Pulley, J. 
Ralli, P. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reid, R. T. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
Rylands, P. 
Seely, C. (Lincoln) 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Shield, H. 
Simon, Serjeant J. 
Smith, E. 
Spencer, hon. C. ht. 
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Main Question put. 


Resolved, That, having regard to the Reso~ 
lution of this House of the 22nd June 1880» 
and to the Reports and Proceedings of the two 
Select Committees therein referred to, Mr. 
Bradlaugh be not permitted to go through the 
form of repeating the words of the Oath pre- 
scribed by the Statutes, 29 Vic. c. 19, and 31 
and 82 Vic. c. 72. 


Mr. BrapLaven again came to the 
Table to take and subscribe the Oath, 
when 

Mr. SPEAKER: Mr. Bradlaugh, 
you have now heard the Resolution to 
which the House has come, and I have 
now to direct you to withdraw. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: The Resolution 
of the House is against the law, and I 
respectfully decline to fellow your direc- 
tion, Sir. I refuse to withdraw. I am 
here commanded by my constituents. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Mr. Bradlaugh 
having declined to withdraw, I have 
now to ask the House for instructions 
as to the course I shall pursue. As the 
House knows, without the Orders of this 
House I have no authority to exercise 
force to compel Mr. Bradlaugh to with- 
draw. 





Mr. Grapstone was hereon called 
upon by hon. Members; who not rising 
in answer to the appeal 


Smr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said: 
Sir, I rise to put a question to the 
Prime Minister, the Leader of the 
House. I wish to ask him whether, the 
House having adopted by a majority a 
certain Resolution, and you, Sir, having 
in conformity with that Resolution called 
upon the hon. Member for Northampton 
to withdraw, and the hon. Member hav- 
ing declined to withdraw, and you hav- 
ing appealed to the House for instruc- 
tions and authority in the matter—I 
wish to ask the Leader of the House 
whether he intends to give any counsel 
to the House, or to propose to the House 
any course for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the authority of the House and the 
Chair? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My answer is 
this—that the appeal of the Speaker of 
the House to the House is an appeal to 
the majority of the House, and as I 
voted in the minority, I desire to leave 
it to the majority to carry out its will. 
[Sir Witt1am Harcourt: Hear, hear! ] 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
There is a difficulty in seeing what 
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so very much amuses the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. The Prime 
Minister, the Leader of this House, 
having, as I consider in this matter, 
abdicated the proper functions of his 
position, and having called upon those 
who voted in the majority upon a 
particular question to act in a matter in 
which the honour, as I consider, of the 
whole House is at stake, I will not 
refuse to accept the responsibility ; but 
I do it under protest, and I do it main- 
taining that it is inconsistent with 
the traditions of the House and with 
the duty of Leader of the House that 
he should refuse to deal with a Reso- 
lution adopted by the House. Sir, 
under the circumstances, and in con- 
formity with your appeal to the House 
for authority, I will now move that you 
do order that Mr. Bradlaugh do now 
withdraw. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Bradlaugh do now with- 
draw.” —(Sir Stafford Northcote.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has been obliging enough to 
read me a lecture upon the duties of the 
Leader of this House, and I, with great 
respect to him, am not prepared to 
accept any lessons from him upon that 
subject. It appears to be his opinion 
that it is the duty of the Leader of the 
House, upon an occasion when he has 
had the misfortune to differ in opinion 
from the majority of the House, to 
immediately take into his hands the 
guidance of that majority, and to make 
a proposal in prosecution of the vote 
that majority has carried. I chal- 
lenge the mght hon. Gentleman to 
produce to me an authority, either in 
principle or in practice, in support of 
that proposition. In my experience 
it has not been so; I have not 
known the obligation enforced upon 
Leaders of this House, or acknowledged 
by them. It is their duty as Mem- 
bers of this House, quite irrespective 
of the question whether the House has 
concurred with them or otherwise, at all 
times to consider and advise with the 
House in matters contributing to the 
dignity and advantage of the House. 
I do not think it to the dignity or ad- 
vantage of the House that the Leader 
of the House should, upon an occasion 
of this kind, or upon the carrying of a 
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vote of this kind, immediately take out 
of the hands of the majority the direc- 
tion of their course. Without in the 
slightest degree attempting to embarrass 
or impede the course taken in this mat- 
ter, we shall leave the direction to those 
who are responsible for what has been 
done, and not take upon ourselves the 
responsibility which does not belong to 
us, by taking the matter out of their 
hands. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
that Mr. Bradlaugh do now withdraw. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I merely wish 
to point out what will be the consequence 
of this Resolution being passed. Mr. 
Bradlaugh, as I stated when I was ad- 
dressing the House this evening, from 
his point of view, considers that he has 
got a perfect right to take the Oath ; that 
he has derived that right from his elec- 
tion, and that the House has got no 
legal right to prevent him. As Mr. 
Bradlaugh stated, of course the House 
is stronger than any single individual ; 
but I would point out to you, Sir, what 
will occur if this Resolution is passed. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, very naturally, will con- 
ceive it his duty to return, and return 
again, in order to fulfil what he believes 
to be, not only his right, but his duty. 
If this Resolution is passed the House 
will have to face this position—that it 
will be necessary to retain Mr. Brad- 
laugh in prison during the whole time 
this House sits, and this Parliament 
exists. I want the House to understand 
that I shall take the liberty of asking 
the House to divide on this Motion; 
and I would suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman, who in this case is leading 
the House, that he should carry out his 
own views to their proper end. He 
should carry them out logically, as Mr. 
Bradlaugh intends to carry out his, by 
moving, not that Mr. Bradlaugh be 
ordered to withdraw, but that he be 
committed to prison. We should then 
see how long the right hon. Gentleman 
would lead the House ; we should then 
see how long the right hon. Gentleman 
would keep in prison a Gentleman who 
had been elected a Member of the 
House, and who had got as good a 
right to a seat in the House as the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. Sir, last year, 
the right hon. Gentleman moved that 
Mr. Bradlaugh be committed to prison, 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite jeered and 
smiled; but they did not jeer and smile 
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when the right hon. Gentleman had to 
come down the next day, and very 
humbly move that Mr. Bradlaugh be 
released. I tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that when he tries to set himself 
against the whole constituencies of the 
country, though he may have a sub- 
servient majority behind him, he may 
find that he is not the first man who hag 
set himself against the nation. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: The hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just addressed the House 
knows my views upon the general ques- 
tion that has occupied the attention of 
the House to-night; but after the deci- 
sion of the House which has been ar- 
rived at—after full and sufficient debate 
—I would recommend that he should 
take my advice, and not ask the House 
to decide upon the question which has 
been submitted by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite. The decision of the 
House is clear. I do not know what 
proceedings will be taken; but clearly, 
whatever they are, they will not be fur- 
thered in any way by having another 
division. I hope the hon. Member will 
not ask the House to take another divi- 
sion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I have now to 
call upon you, Mr. Bradlaugh, to with- 
draw, in obedience to the Order of the 
House. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I am here in 
the performance of my legal right and 
my legal duty, and I respectfully refuse 
to obey the Order of this House as 
being against the law. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have now to call 
on the Sergeant-at-Arms to remove Mr. 
Bradlaugh below the Bar. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I trust that the 
House will not resort simply to force, 
because I am here in the performance 
of my legal right. I admit the right of 
the House to deal with me after I have 
taken my seat. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms having placed 
his hand on Mr. Bradlaugh 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I shall retire to 
the Bar only to return again when I 
get there—— 

And he was then conducted by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms below the Bar. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH, however, again 
advancing within the Bar, said—I have 
come here to take and subscribe the Oath 
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according to law. I refuse to submit 
to an illegal Order of the House. 


The Sergeant-at-Arms conducted Mr. 
Bradlaugh below the Bar, when the 
hon. Gentleman again advanced within 
the Bar; but was prevented from reach- 
ing the Table by the Sergeant-at-Arms, 
assisted by the Messengers of the House. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: I refuse to sub- 
mit to the Order of the House, and 
physical force must be used to remove 
me. I am ready to submit to any legal 
Order of the House; but the House has 
no right to expel me by mere force. I 
am ready, I say, to submit to an Order 
of the House dealing with me otherwise. 
Iask the House not to put me to the 
indignity of a physical struggle with the 
Messengers of the House. The House 
has an authority to which I will submit. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Order!” ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must again take 
the pleasure of the House, after the 
course which has been taken by Mr. 
Bradlaugh. Mr. Bradlaugh has been 
ordered by the House to withdraw, and 
he refuses to comply with that Order. 
He still claims his right to take the 
Oath as a Member of the House, and 
I must throw myself upon the House 
for instructions. { Cries of ‘Gladstone !”’ 
“Northcote!” and ‘Leader of the 
House! ’”] 


After a pause—— 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL: I rise to 
ask you, Sir, whether—the House hav- 
ing agreed upon a Motion that Mr. 
Bradlaugh be ordered to withdraw— 
the Order has not been given by the 
House already that Mr. Bradlaugh be 
removed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Order agreed 
to by the House, and given by thé Chair, 
was that Mr. Bradlaugh should with- 
draw below the Bar. The Order goes 
no further than that. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
gather, Mr. Speaker, from what you 
have said, and from what has taken 
place, that you are of opinion that the 
proper course now to be taken is that 
some hon. Member should submit to 
the House a Motion for committing Mr. 
Bradlaugh to the custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, in consequence of his 
disobedience to your Orders. I did, last 
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such a Motion now, but for one con- 
sideration, and that is, that I consider 
it would be hard to move for the com- 
mittal of Mr. Bradlaugh when his con- 
duct appears to be encouraged and sup- 
ported by Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I shall be pre- 
pared to give my authority to any pro- 
posal, within the bounds of usage and 
precedence, which would lead to the 
maintenance of the authority of the 
House ; and I do not think that a pro- 
longation of the present scene is desir- 
able. I think any decision agreed to 
on the part of the majority of this House 
should be carried into effect. I shall be 
prepared, therefore, to support any pro- 
posal made on the part of the majority 
of the House for securing the order and 
regularity of our proceedings. I must, 
however, say that I entirely repel and 
repudiate the statement made by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, that the 
conduct of Mr. Bradlaugh has been sanc- 
tioned or encouraged by the Govern- 
ment. The Government have neither 
spoken a single word, nor done an act of 
any kind, to encourage the proceedings 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. They have, un- 
doubtedly, expressed an opinion that it 
is unwise for the House to interfere with 
Mr. Bradlaugh in his claim to take the 
Oath. They have expressed that opinion 
in a regular manner, by speech and by 
vote; and, having done so, they ac- 
quiesced in the decision and Order of 
the House that Mr. Bradlaugh should 
withdraw. Indeed, a Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government rose for the pur- 
pose of requesting that that Order should 
be assented to without a division. Under 
these circumstances, I certainly consider 
that the accusation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is groundless and wanton, and it 
is for the right hon. Gentleman to state 
the facts upon which a charge so grave 
has been founded. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: This 
is rather an irregular discussion; but 
after the appeal which has been made 
to me, I am bound to explain on what 
grounds I made the chargeI did. Iam 
of opinion that the words I used were 
perfectly justified; and I will tell the 
House under what circumstances, and 
with what meaning, I used those words. 
A question of the highest importance 
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posed by me, and it was opposed by an 
independent Member selected. from the 
other side of the House. The Amend- 
ment proposed by that hon. and learned 
Gentleman was supported both by the 
speeches and votes of Her Majesty’s 
Government. According to the terms of 
that Amendment, the course which I 
proposed the House should take was 
disagreed to, on the ground that it was 
not expedient. The terms of the Reso- 
lution were not challenged even by the 
words of the Amendment. The Motion 
whichI had originally made was adopted, 
after a full discussion, by a majority of 
the House. It is new to me to be 
told that I have a majority at my 
back. The Resolution, however, was 
carried by a substantial majority in a 
House in which, I beg to say, we (the 
Opposition) do not usually command a 
majority. That having been the case, 
it became a Resolution of the House. 
The hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) challenges, not the policy 
of the Resolution—which was challenged 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Christchurch (Mr. H. Davey) and the 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
—but he challenges the power of the 
House. [Mr. Lasovcnere: The legal 
power of the House.| Well, the legal 
power of the House; and the legal power 
of the House, we contend, has been 
already admitted, even by the Committee 
on which the hon. and learned Attorney 
General sat last year, and in which he 
moved words to the effect that the House 
had the power to do what they had 
already done. The matter now stands 
thus—the House has chosen, against 
the advice of the Government, to adopt 
a certain Resolution; which, although 
deemed, perhaps, by the Government to 
be unwise and imprudent, they were 
unable to say, and they did not say, 
was beyond the legal power of the House. 
That having been admitted, it is chal- 
lenged by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) on the ground 
that the House has exceeded its legal 
powers; and, so far as we can see, the 
hon. Member stands alone against the 
whole body of the House in that conten- 
tion. [Cries of‘ No!”] At any rate, 
it was not called in question by the 
Amendment. Then, this is the position 
of the House. Having, against the advice 
of the Government, no doubt, adopted 
the Resolution which we say it had the 
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legal power to adopt, it empowers the 
Speaker, as the presiding authority, to 
giveeffect to that Resolution by an Order, 
An individual Member of the House 
challenges its power; but the Speaker 
gives the Order—not on the authority 
and responsibility of the Government, 
or of an individual Member, but of the 
House. The Order was thus given, and 
when it was given, I should imagine 
that there was nothing more entirely the 
duty of the Whole House than to see 
that the authority given to the Speaker 
was properly supported. I should have 
thought that, under the circumstances, 
it would not have been altogether un- 
worthy of the Leader of the House to 
have given some counsel to the Member, 
whose cause he has, in a certain sense, 
been fighting, and to prevent him from 
placing himself in a position which ap- 
pears to be a false position. The hon. 
Member(Mr. Bradlaugh) has done every- 
thing that, it seems to me, honour re- 
quired on his side. He has had the 
decision of the House given against him, 
and I can conceive no more proper course 
for him to take than to say that he would 
look for some future alteration of the 
Law or Rules of the House, and to act 
as others have done in similar cases— 
namely, to remain Member for North- 
ampton, although he finds himself ex- 
cluded from taking his seat in the House. 
Or, if he thinks he has any legal right 
in the matter, let him take the steps he 
may think competent to try that legal 
right. It is not for me to give advice. 
These are only suggestions which might 
have occurred to me if I had been 
the Leader of the House; but if the 
Leader of the House does not find him- 
self in a position to give advice of that 
sort, the House has a right to expect 
from him some movement in support of 
the authority of the Chair. Last year, 
as I am reminded, I took upon myself 
the responsibility of moving the com- 
mittal of the hon. Member; but on the 
following day I moved his release. If 
it were necessary to take the same step 
now, I should do precisely the same 
thing to-morrow; but I do not con- 
sider myself bound to take upon myself 
and to exercise the right or duty which 
does not, I conceive, properly belong 
to an independent Member. While the 
Government maintain the attitude they 
do by silence, and by abstaining from 
that which would be their natural course 
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of action, supporting the Chair, I do not 
think that I am called upon to relieve 
them from their duty. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I presume the 
House would wish me to speak again, 
although I have already spoken. The 
right hon. Gentleman has now stated the 
grounds upon which he founds his action; 
and he says the conduct of Mr. Brad- 
laugh was sanctioned and encouraged 
by the Government. It is for the House 
to decide whether that charge is justified. 
How stands the case upon which he has 
made that most scandalous charge? He 
says the Leader of the House had re- 
fused to support the Chair. The Leader 
of the House had spoken on the Motion, 
and having some respect for the Forms 
of the House, he did not think it his 
duty to rise again. In consequence, I 
begged my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster to rise 
on my behalf and in my place, and re- 
quest the hon. Member for Northampton 
not to oppose the Motion which had been 
made; and it is under these circum- 
stances that I am charged by the right 
hon. Gentleman with having sanctioned 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s action. I conceive 
that, under those circumstances, I am 
justified in saying that nothing could be 
more groundless than that charge. So 
far as I understand the matter, another 
charge now arises—namely, that the 
Motion for the withdrawal of Mr. Brad- 
laugh having been carried, and the 
Motion not having been obeyed, the 
right hon. Gentleman appears to. enter- 
tain the opinion that it is my duty to sug- 
gest the mode by which he and those 
who have voted with him are to carry 
out their Motion. I will not take any 
step until it appears to me that I can do 
so with advantage to the House. Whe- 
ther I am wrong or not, it is surely an 
excess beyond the bounds of reason and 
fairness, asthey are commonly understood 
in this House, to say that because I donot 
think it my duty to find the means and 
expedient by which the majority may 
give effect to their Motion, I am giving 
sanction and encouragement to the con- 
duct of Mr. Bradlaugh. I give no such 
encouragement or sanction to his con- 
onch and the charge is utterly ground- 
ess. 

Mr. J. COWEN observed, that the 
House found itself somewhat in a 
dilemma. It had arrived at a Resolu- 
tion which neither the Leader of the 
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House nor of the Opposition seemed dis- 
posed to carry to aconclusion. Under 
the circumstances, he thought the House 
had better settle the matter. A night’s 
consideration might soften asperities 
and clear the atmosphere. Mr. Brad- 
laugh had been ordered to withdraw, 
and he had obeyed the Order—at least, 
he had withdrawn behind the Bar. To- 
morrow, possibly, some means might be 
found of getting out of the difficulty. 
Under any circumstances, he thought the 
prolongation of that scene did not tend 
to the dignity of the House, and, as the 
best solution of an unpleasant dilemma, 
he would move that the House should 
adjourn. 

Mr. RYLANDS seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Ur. Joseph Cowen.) 


Mr. O’DONNELL regarded the 
Motion as a most proper one, and said, 
that in the present state of the House, 
and seeing the strife and confusion 
which seemed to reign in the policy of 
the Government, he thought it would be 
well that not only the House, butin a 
special degree the Government, should 
have an opportunity of considering the 
situation. The House had been wit- 
nesses on several occasions of the expul- 
sion of hon. Members. In those expul- 
sions almost uniformly the Head of the 
Government had taken an active and 
energetic, if not a distinguished, part. 
It was true that on those occasions the 
Gentlemen whom he helped so ener- 
getically to expel were not habitual sup- 
porters of his policy. He(Mr.O’Donnell) 
hoped that among the questions which 
the right hon. Gentleman would take 
into consideration, and which he would 
be able to expound with more lucidity 
than he had displayed that evening, 
would be the question whether or not 
he declined to have anything to do with 
the repression of offences against the 
authority of the House when committed 
by supporters of the Government, and 
would only remember that he was 
Leader of the House when there was an 
opportunity of bringing the penalties of 
the House on the heads of some inde- 
pendent Member or a frequent oppo- 
nent of his policy. He (Mr. O’Donnell) 
had heard the right hon. Gentleman 
speak with emphasis on the necessity of 
maintaining the authority of the House 
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and of the Chair; and he did hope that 
when next the right hon. Gentleman 
rose, he would be able to explain the 
apparent discrepancy between his con- 
duct that night and on former occa. 
sions. 

Mr. ONSLOW reminded the Head 
of the Government that the question of 
the majority was over. The present 
question had been unanimously agreed 
upon—namely, that the hon. Member 
for Northampton should withdraw ; and 
he appealed to the hon. Member oppo- 
site, what was the use of an adjourn- 
ment when the House was agreed that 
the hon. Member should withdraw? If 
the House adjourned now they would 
be in exactly the same position when 
they met again, because the Prime 
Minister would refuse again to interfere. 
The hon. Member would have been told 
to withdraw, and no Resolution would 
be before the House. The question 
was not one of a majority—that ques- 
tion was over—and when an hon. Mem- 
ber had been ordered to withdraw and 
had refused to obey, it was the duty of 
the Head of the Government, in order to 
preserve law and order in the House, to 
show what course the House should take 
in order to restore the order and dignity 
of the House. 


Question put, and agreed to. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(BERWICK-UPON-TWEED, &0.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hiszert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Boroughs of Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed and Cheltenham, the Urban 
Sanitary District of Folkestone, the Rural 
Sanitary District of the Hendon Union, the 
Metropolis, and the Local Government Districts 
of Redruth, Swinton, and Willington, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Hisperr and Mr. 
Dopson. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(POOR LAW) (No. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrszert, Bill to confirm 
certain Orders of the Local Government Board 
under the provisions of ‘‘ The Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876,” as 
amended and extended by ‘“‘ The Poor Law Act, 
1879,” relating to the Parishes of Bromsgrove, 
Claines, Doddeshill, Grafton Manor, Hadsor, 
Hampton Lovett, Hanbury, Hinlip, In-Liber- 
ties, Pelhams Lands, Saint Andrew, Saint 
Nicholas, Saint Peter, Salwarpe, Swineshead, 
Upton Warren, and Warndon, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Hisperr and Mr. Dopson. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock, 


Mr, O' Pennell 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 27th April, 1881. 


MINUTES.]— Szrecr Commitrre—House of 
Commons (Accommodation), appointed. 

Private Brur—Select Committee—Cheshire Salt 
Districts Compensation*, Mr. Hastings dis. 
charged, Mr. Story-Maskelyne added. 

Pustuic Bitts—Resolution in Committee—Ordered 
—First Reading—Beer * [142]. 

Resolution [April 25] reported—Ordered—First 
Reading—India Office Auditor (Superannua.- 
tion) * [140]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Solway Fisheries (Scot. 
land) * [141). 

First Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Berwick-upon-Tweed, &c.)* [138]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor 
Law) (No. 2) * [139]. 

Second Reading —Church Boards [14], debate 
adjourned. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (advancing to 
the Table): I am here, Sir, to take 
and subscribe the Oath required by Law 
on my return as duly elected Member 
for Northampton. [ Cries of ‘‘ Order! ”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Gentleman, with reference to 
this matter, that the House having al- 
ready ordered Mr. Bradlaugh to with- 
draw, it is my duty to see that the Order 
of the House is carried out. I must 
therefore call upon the hon. Member to 
withdraw below the Bar. If the hon. 
Gentleman refuses to obey that Order, 
and does not withdraw below the Bar, 
he must be removed from the Table by 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (amid cries of 
‘‘Order!” and ‘‘ Withdraw!”): Sir, I 
most respectfully submit that, though 
the House has the right to vacate my 
seat or to expel me, the House has no 
right to interfere with me in the per- 
formance of my duty as a duly elected 
Member, by resorting to physical force. 
Therefore, unless compelled by physical 
force, I cannot withdraw. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Sergeant-at-Arms. 


The Sergeant-at-Arms came to the 
Table. 


Mr. SPEAKER: You will remove 





Mr. Bradlaugh below the Bar. 
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Whereupon, the Sergeant having 
placed his hand on Mr. Bradlaugh, he 
was conducted below the Bar. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, the scene 
which occurred last night was a very un- 
usual one, and the House will not desire 
that it should be renewed ; therefore, I 
would now venture to ask this question 
of the Prime Minister—whether he 
will give facilities to enable me to 
introduce a Bill upon this subject, and 
which was printed last year, but not 
introduced because of opposition to it? 
I would ask whether he will give me 
facilities for introducing such a Bill, of 
course on the understanding that pro- 
gress would be made with it, and the 
decision of the House taken upon it, and 
during that time Mr. Bradlangh would 
not interfere in any manner with the 
Resolution which was passed last night 
by the House? [‘‘ No, no!”’] I venture 
to ask this question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I sympathize, 
Sir, to the full with the hon. Member 
for Northampton in his desire to avoid a 
repetition of the scene of last night. To 
some extent it appears to me, Sir, that 
your decision from the Chair, carrying 
out as it does, and giving effect to, the 
Vote of last night, has defended the 
House from a repetition of that scene in 
its fulness. Whether that defence is 
sufficient is another matter, upon which 
I will not now enter. I also feel that 
the difficulty of those who object to the 
Resolution which they think debars a 
duly-elected Member of Parliament from 
the exercise of a legal right, would be 
very greatly mitigated were it practicable 
for any Member of this House to sug- 
gest or to give effect to any alternative 
method of proceeding—were it possible, 
for example, to devise a mode whereby 
the title of Mr. Bradlaugh might be 
brought under the judgment of a Court 
of Law ; or were it possible, as my hon. 
Friend has just asked, to enter seriously 
upon the work of legislation. But, Sir, 
when the hon. Member asks me if I will 
give facilities for the introduction of a 
Bill for the purpose of dealing with this 
case, he places me under a very grave 
difficulty. It is quite true, Sir, that | 
many Members from Ireland do not ap- 
pear to have considered, from the course 
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necessity of recommencing my sentence. 
It is quite true that many Members re- 
presenting Irish constituencies do not 
appear to be under the belief that the 
course they took last night may involve 
the House in embarrassments seriously 
obstructing the progress of Business in 
which they feel a deep interest. I think, 
however, they will agree with me that I 
cannoton that account be at all influenced 
in my view as to the urgency of the Irish 
Business now before the House. The 
question put to me by the senior Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
—and put in so proper a manner and so 
good a spirit—virtually amounts to this. 
Am I prepared to do one of two things— 
am I prepared to ask the House to vote a 
state of ‘‘urgency”’ for Public Business ; 
am I prepared to give facilities for the 
progress of a particular Bill? I will 
not now endeavour to explain the modes 
by which, as far as I can see, facilities 
might be given, or at what cost; but I 
am not at the present moment, in the 
absence of any assurance as to the dis- 
position of the House, prepared to make 
a request to that effect to the House. 
The giving of the facilities asked for 
really means the postponement of the 
Irish Land Bill; and I am not, Sir, pre- 
pared to postpone that Bill, much as I 
feel the great embarrassment in which 
the House, as it appears to me, is now 
placed by the vote of last night, and 
gladly as I would do anything which 
lay within my reasonable discretion for 
the purpose of relieving, not myself, but 
(the House, from its present position. 
Looking, however, to the gravity of the 
issues involved in the Irish Land Bill 
and the condition of Ireland, I am not 
prepared to give up either of the two 
days which are alone at the disposal of 
the Government for the conduct of their 
Business and for the progress of the 
Irish Land Bill. I am sorry to say, 
therefore, that so far as I am concerned, 
I do not see any way of giving facilities 
for the Bill of my hon. Friend, if it is 
to be an opposed Bill. The question is 
really one which should be put to others 
rather than to me. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
and ‘* No, no!” | I mean whether the 
Bill is to be an opposed Bill. |‘ Oh, 
oh!” and laughter.} I know not what 
is gained by that mode of meeting an 
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little too much manifestation of that 
kind. If the Bill be not an opposed 
Bill, then, undoubtedly, the question 
might assume a different aspect. As 
far as I am concerned, I am not aware 
at the present moment of the mode in 
which it is proposed to proceed with it. 
All I can say is that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be greatly disposed to 
give the most favourable consideration 
and to waive every secondary difficulty 
or objection for the purpose of pro- 
moting a solution of this matter. Sir, as 
T have said, the question whether the Bill 
is to be opposed is one for others rather 
than for me. If the Bill is to be opposed 
and discussed with a continual importa- 
tion of the invidious topics and of the 
heated tempers which are too apt to 
accompany the discussion of a question 
of this kind, then I regret to say that it 
is not within my power to give the facili- 
ties for which my hon. Friend asks. 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN: Sir, I am 
sure the House will indulge me for a 
few moments if I offer one word of 
expostulation with the Prime Minister. 
He has, I consider, made a most unkind 
attack on the Irish Members. I quite 
sympathize with the spirit of the remarks 
made to the House by its Leader; but I 
assure him that there is not a Member 
in the House who feels the necessity of 
avoiding irritation and levity in dealing 
with the grave issues before it more 
than I do; but I do complain very 
strongly that he has singled out one, and 
only one, section of this House, not only 
to cast upon it special blame, but shall I 
say—did he mean it ?—to lay before us 
almost a menace with regard to a mea- 
sure of the greatest importance to our 
country—the Irish Land Bill—which is 
now before Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman has complained, that for the 
sake of the grand material benefits 
which might accrue to our country from 
the measure if passed, that we did not 
play fast-and-loose with our consciences 
last night. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. and learned Member that the 
House is now engaged in that portion 
of the Business of the House which re- 
lates to Questions put to Ministers of 
the Crown. A Question has been put 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) to the First Minister 
of the Crown, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man has answered that Question. The 


Mr. Gladstone 
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hon. Member is not now putting a Ques. 
tion to any Minister of the Crown, but 
he is entering into a matter of argu- 
ment and debate; and he is, therefore, 
out of Order. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps, Sir, I 
may be allowed to say that nothing 
could be further from my intention, 
[A laugh.| I think that that is a most 
unusual way of receiving an explanation. 
Nothing, I say, was further from my in- 
tention than to make an attack on the 
Irish Members for the part they took in 
the proceedings of last night; and so 
far from desiring to convey to them a 
menace not to proceed with the Irish 
Land Bill, I desired, as far as my power 
of expression enabled me, to convey the 
contrary. What I said was in effect 
that I felt that the part taken by them 
could not in the slightest degree absolve 
me from my duty of leaving no stone 
unturned for the purpose of prosecuting 
that Bill. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I wish, Sir, to put 
a question to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon, who is, I 
believe, in possession of the Bill intro- 
duced last Session by the hon. Member 
for Northampton, and which is simply 
to give Members the option of taking 
the Oath or of making a Declaration. 
[ Cries of “Order!” ] I am anxious 
simply to explain the terms of a ques- 
tion which I am about to put to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition. [Renewed cries of 
Order !”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, 
as I understand, proposes to put to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon a question with reference 
to a Bill which is not before the House. 

An hon. MemBer: Which has not yet 
been brought in. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then if the Bill, in 
regard to which he desires to put a 
question, is not regularly before the 
House, the course proposed to be taken 
by the hon. Member is still more irre- 
gular. It is not competent to put the 
question which the hon. Member pro- 
poses to ask. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, in order 
to put myself strictly within the Rules 
of the House, I will conclude with a 
Motion. The Bill which I have already 
put into the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
was introduced by me last year. I sought 
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to introduce it this year, but I have been 
prevented from doing so. It is, in the 
simplest mode possible, to give every 
Gentleman—[‘‘ Order! ’?]—who is duly 
elected —— 

Mr. GORST: Iriseto Order. I wish 
to know whether the hon. Member is in 
Order, on a Motion for adjournment, in 
discussing the terms of a Bill which is 
not yet in the possession of the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Northampton has announced his in- 
tention of concluding with a Motion; 
and I am bound to say that he is entitled 
to proceed, until, in the course of his 
address to the House, he may make use 
of any observations which are out of 
Order. As far as the hon. Member has 
gone at present, I have not observed 
that he has committed any breach of 
Order. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The Bill in 
question will give, in the simplest mode 
possible, an alternative choice to any 
duly elected Member of affirming or 
taking the Oath of Allegiance. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon said last night that the 
proper course for Mr. Bradlaugh to take 
after the Resolution that had been 
passed was to wait outside until the 
House had legislated on the matter. I 
wish, therefore, to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, in the face of that 
statement, he would undertake not to 
place any impediment in the way of the 
Bill being discussed—[ Cries of ‘ Or- 
der!”?]—and decide upon one way or 
other, provided that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment gave facilities for its progress ? 
| Renewed cries of ‘‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now, under cover of a Motion for ad- 
journment, proposing to put a question 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
in reference to a Bill which is not before 
the House, and which I have already 
stated to be irregular. It is not made 
regular by the Motion for adjournment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then, Sir, I 
will only venture to express a hope that 
we shall hear from some Gentleman 
exercising authority over hon. Mem- 
bers at the other side of the House 
that, provided these facilities are given, 
an expectation may be entertained that 
the Bill will be discussed within a rea- 
sonable time, in order that a vote may 
be taken upon it. At the same time, I 
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would call the attention of the House to 
the fact that a question of Privilege can 
be brought forward every night. | ‘ Oh, 
oh!”] It is, therefore, obvious that the 
position of Mr. Bradlaugh is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult one. As was stated 
last night, Mr. Bradlaugh, rightly or 
wrongly, is under the impression that 
he has a valid right to tender himself at 
the Table to take the Oath from the fact 
of his having been duly elected. In that 
view he has been duly supported not 
only bythe Legal Advisers of the Govern- 
ment, but by the principal Legal Adviser 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. It cannot, 
therefore, be said that Mr. Bradlaugh 
entertains a wild opinion on the sub- 
ject. For my part, I wish to avoid the 
difficulties that have been raised; and I 

ropose, most respectfully towards Mr. 

radlaugh, that, if it is understood that 
the Bill will be allowed to be brought 
forward and a vote taken upon it within 
a reasonable time, my hon. Colleague 
will not till that is done come forward 
again to the Table; and I am sure that 
no hon. Gentleman on this side of the 
House will exercise his right of bringing 
the matter forward as a matter of Pri- 
vilege. I beg to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. RYLANDS: Sir, I beg to second 
that Motion. I think that, as a matter 
of convenience, it is right that the ad- 
journment of the House should be 
moved, in order that we may ascertain 
what course the Front Bench on the 
other side propose to take with regard 
to the difficult question before us. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) has begun now a policy 
of silence and of ‘‘ masterly inactivity ;” 
but he cannot get rid of the respon- 
sibility which rests upon him in conse- 
quence of having induced the House to 
pass the Resolution of last night, which 
placed us in a position of very great 
difficulty. The right hon. Gentleman 
must have known, when he moved his 
Resolution, what course he intended to 
take if it were carried. I take it for 
granted that he had reason to believe 
that it would be carried; and surely, 
with his experience, he ought not to pro- 
pose a Resolution which must lead to 
serious consequences, and then quietly 
sit down in his place with a placid coun- 
tenance, and take no further trouble in 
the matter. It is impossible for him to 


take the course he did take, without at 
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the same time undertaking the responsi- 
bility of guiding the House with regard 
to the future course which the House 
may have to take. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did take the first step last night, 
in moving that Mr. Bradlaugh should 
withdraw, and he must have known that 
there was one other Motion which must 
follow—namely, that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
having disobeyed the Orders of the 
House, should be committed to prison. 
But the right hon. Gentleman shrinks 
from taking the second step. I remem- 
ber the painful position in which the 
Leader of the Opposition placed himself 
last Session. Having induced the House 
to fall into a pitfall in this same matter, 
he went a step further than the step he 
ventured to take in a trembling manner 
last night. He then proposed that 
Mr. Bradlaugh should be committed, 
and that was the logical conclusion of 
the matter. But what happened? He 
came down to the House next day in a 
sort of white sheet of repentance, asking 
the House to let Mr. Bradlaugh out 
again. I am surprised that the Leader 
of the Opposition, having had the humili- 
ating experience of last Session, should 
have ventured on taking the step he did 
last night, unless he was prepared also to 
take the subsequent step. I hope that 
the Government will not be induced to 
take action in order to carry out the policy 
of the right non. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon. Believing, as the Go- 
vernment do, that Mr. Bradlaugh, having 
been duly elected, has a legal right to 
come to the Table of the House and to 
take the Oath, I trust that nothing will 
induce them to inflict pains and penalties 
upon him because he seeks to perform 
his duty in accordance with his legal 
right. Then, if the Government will 
not do it, what position are we in? Is 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) to be allowed to get usinto this 
position, and then to pursue a policy of 
‘‘ masterly inactivity ?”’ If the majority 
of the House, on the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, should decide to com- 
mit Mr. Bradlaugh to prison, what next ? 
Would the right hon. Gentleman, as he 
has done before, move for his release ? 
Mr. Bradlaugh would then make his 
appearance again. How long is that 
to goon? ‘There are only two courses 
open to the right hon. Gentleman. One 
is to commit Mr. Bradlaugh, and keep 
him in custody as a public scandal and 
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disgrace to this House during the Ses- 
sion. Is the right hon. Gentleman pre- 
pared to do that? If he is not, the only 
course is to take up this matter as sen- 
sible and reasonable men. Do you want 
to keep out of the House of Commons 
Atheists? If you want to ostracize 
persons who do not believe in the exist- 
ence of a God, then your present arrange- 
ments will not have that effect. The 
only alternative, therefore, is that we 
should have some intimation from the 
other side whether they will join with 
the Government in passing a Bill of 
Relief. If the right hon. Member for 
North Devon gave some assurance to 
that effect, the whole thing might be 
arranged in a manner satisfactory both 
to the House and the country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
am sorry to interpose at this particular 
moment, as my hon. Friend the Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) is anxious to address the House; 
but I feel it necessary to address a few 
words to the House in answer to the 
appeal which has been so directly made 
to me. I noticed the observation of the 
Prime Minister a few minutes ago, in 
which he said, regrettingly, that there 
had been,-since 9 o’clock last night, 
much more heat in the conduct of Busi- 
ness in this House than was at all de- 
sirable. I entirely agree with him in 
the remark ; but I should really like to 
ask from what quarterthe heat hascome? 
I do not think that either the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) last night, or that of the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) this 
morning, was at all calculated to conduce 
to the frame of mind in which we ought 
to approach a question of such great 
gravity as that now before us. In bring- 
ing this matter before the House, I wish 
also to say that last night I endeavoured 
most carefully to avoid saying anything 
of an excited or heating character, and 
the Motion which I made was entirely in 
the nature of a defensive Resolution; 
for I wished to defend the House against 
a particular course which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
proposed to take, and against which I 
thought it absolutely necessary, in the 
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interests of what I consider religion and 
decency, to interpose in order to prevent 
an oath, or the form of an oath, being 
taken in a manner which would be offen- 
sive to those who regard the Oath as 
being something solemn. Beyond that, 
I did not propose to take any responsi- 
bility upon myself. At the same time, I 
am aware that, in taking that step, I in- 
curred a certain amount of responsibility, 
and I did not take it without having care- 
fully considered the responsibility I then 
assumed. What I wish to say with 
regard to this whole matter is, that I 
consider from the beginning of this 
transaction, which I date back to the 3rd 
May last year, when the hon. Mem- 
ber first came before the House and 
asked to affirm, the House has been left 
without guidance on the part of those 
who we might expect ought to have 
guided it. When I say that the House 
has been left without guidance, I do not 
mean to say that on no occasion pro- 
posals were made by the Government. 
They have made various proposals; but 
I must say that the proposals made have 
been in the nature of suggestions which, 
if accepted, would have had the effect of 
shifting from their own shoulders the 
responsibility of dealing, or proposing to 
deal, with a question of the utmost im- 
portance. They referred the matter toa 
Committee, and upon its Report they 
induced the House to pass a Resolution 
which shifted the responsibility on a 
Court of Law; and now again, having 
had the matter so clearly before them 
for so long a time as the whole of last 
Session and since the commencement of 
the present one, they are still without 
any counsel that they can give to the 
House if we refuse to accept one par- 
ticular proposal which is made, and 
which conscientiously we cannot and will 
not accept. Without entering into any 
other question whatever, I say for my- 
self, and I believe I speak the feeling of 
a very large body of Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House, we will not tolerate 
any proceeding, if we can prevent it, in 
which we shall be made parties to the 
profanation of an Oath. There then 
remain two questions still to be consi- 
dered. One is—How is the order and 
decency of the proceedings of this House 
to be maintained? The other is—In 
what way are the admitted difficulties 
raised by the return of the hon. Mem- 
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as to the mode in which Gentlemen 
elected to sit as Members should be 
allowed to take their seats? We have 
a right to have these two questions 
separately considered. With regard to 
one of these—namely, the actual solu- 
tion which ought to be sought for out of 
the difficulty; that is a matter as to 
which we ought to be, in the first place, 
informed as to the views and intentions 
of the Government, who should also 
make some proposal to the House con- 
cerning it. With regard to the other 
question—-the maintenance of order and 
decency in the House; I must say, with 
still more confidence, that, in my view, 
it is the duty of the Leader of the House 
to support the authority of the Speaker, 
who is the presiding Officer of the 
House, in maintaining the Orders of the 
House. I have acted under circumstances 
of very great pressure, and in the absence 
of any readiness to act on the part of 
those who ought to have acted, in order 
to get the House out of a difficulty. I 
think, as I have said, that proceedings 
of this kind ought to be initiated by the 
Leader of the House, for it is not be- 
coming that such proposals should come 
from anyone else; but I say, also, that, 
at the same time, I am always willing 
to make any proposals where it is abso- 
lutely shown that the Leader of the 
House declines to exercise the functions 
which properly belong to him. But I 
still hope that if, by misfortune, it should 
become necessary to take any steps to 
vindicate the order and decency of the 
proceedings of the House, the Govern- 
ment will adopt the course that it is 
proper they should take. In answer to 
the appeal which has been addressed to 
me by the sitting Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), I can only 
say—although I do not admit that such 
a question ought to be put in the cir- 
cumstances, for it is quite irregular, and 
quite impossible that 1 should answer 
it—that if a measure of the kind to 
which he alludes is introduced, I shall 
give it my careful consideration, whe- 
ther it be introduced by the Govern- 
ment or by any private Member of the 
House. But I object entirely to the 
manner in which that proposal is made ; 
and, whether it were good or bad, I 
could take no notice of it, if it were in- 
troduced, as was hinted by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), in the nature of a bargain. The 
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bargain into which he proposes we 
should enter is that we should under- 
take to facilitate, as far as we can, the 
discussion of a particular measure alter- 
ing the forms of admission to this House, 
on condition of which he undertakes that 
his hon. Colleague will abstain—from 
what? From disturbing the proceedings 
of the House. ‘That is a bargain into 
which, from my view, the House cannot 
consistently enter ; and, in saying that, I 
hope I may say also that I trust Mr. 
Bradlaugh will be sufficiently well ad- 
vised to abstain from anything of an 
indecorous nature, which can only lead 
to proceedings of a kind calculated to 
bring scandal on the proceedings of this 
House. I cannot, however, anticipate 
that he will undertake to interrupt by 
indecorous proceedings the Business of 
the House further than he has felt it 
necessary to do in order distinctly to 
raise the challenge he has put forward 
in asserting his right to a seat in the 
House. He has asserted his claim, and 
the House has distinctly pronounced its 
resolution to adhere to its decision that 
he cannot be permitted to take the Oath. 
I admit the great difficulty and the 
painful nature of the case, and I am 
most anxious to co-operate in any way I 
properly can to conduct it to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion; but I cannot assent to 
a solution in the nature of a bargain 
such as has been suggested by the sit- 
ting Member for Northampton; and I 
hope that we may be spared any more 
of the excited speeches which have been 
spoken, and those charges which have 
been so freely bandied about, but the 
imputing of which, in my view, is both 
un-Parliamentary and improper. We 
have acted in this matter from a sense 
of duty. We have regretted exceedingly 
the necessity under which we found our- 
selves placed; but by that action I, for 
one, and I believe many others, intend 
to stand. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I would like 
to make an observation or two, rather 
by way of suggesting a course that the 
House might possibly take, and I do it 
entirely at my own instance, and not 
after any consultation with my right 
hon. Friend who is sitting near me (Mr. 
Gladstone). I judge from the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) last night, in moving his 
Resolution, and I judge more clearly, if 
possible, from what he has said now, 
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that his objection to the admission of 
Mr. Bradlaugh to this House is that he 
objects to what he calls the profanation 
of the Oath ; I judge, also, that he does 
not object to Mr. Bradlaugh because of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions upon a re- 
ligious question. He laments those 
opinions, as I trust the great majority 
of us do; but what he objects to is 
Mr. Bradlaugh coming here and going 
through a ceremony which, to those 
who think it necessary, is, no doubt, 
one of great solemnity, but which, 
under the circumstances, can have no 
solemnity for Mr. Bradlaugh. That is 
the point. Then, if that difficulty be 
got rid of, as it clearly would be got rid 
of if Mr. Bradlaugh were allowed to 
affirm, our course would be clear; but 
he cannot affirm by reason of the state 
of law, as decided recently by two 
Courts of Justice. If that be really 
the case, if hon. Gentlemen who sit 
behind the right hon. Baronet and hold 
his opinions do not go beyond that, I 
think that our mode of arriving at a 
settlement of this question must be ob- 
vious, and that its attainment need not 
be far distant. Because, if the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends are not 
resolved to keep Mr. Bradlaugh out of 
the House on account of his religious 
opinions, but are merely resolved that 
they will not let him in through this 
door of the Oath, because that would 
be a profanation of a ceremony they 
hold to be one of great solemnity, then, 
surely, they would not object that some 
other door might be opened by which 
he might be admitted. You do not 
propose by the processes you are now 
going through to change Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s religious convictions, or his ab- 
sence of religious opinion. You do not 
propose to convert him at all; but you 
say you do not want, on account of 
those opinions, to keep him out. We 
have good reason to know that there 
are even now hon. Members of this 
House, and that there have, and 
will be hereafter, men whose opi- 
nions would not differ from those of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, who can come here 
through one of the two portals—either 
through the Oath, or through affirming; 
therefore, if the right hon. Gentleman 
has fairly and honestly expressed, which 
I do not doubt, his own views, and if, 
as Leader of the Party, the views of 
the 200 Gentlemen by whom he was fol- 
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lowed last night, and who agreed with 
him, then surely it would not be diffi- 
cult, by the general consent of the 
House, to pass a very simple measure 
to show—not that we approve of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s opinions, not that we re- 
joice to have men amongst us of his opi- 
nions, but that we have regard to the 
determination of the constituencies of 
the country with regard to the selection 
of their Members, and that we are 
anxious to interpose no improper obsta- 
cle—no obstacle at all, indeed—to their 
taking their seats in this House; and if 
a measure of the nature which has been 
indicated by the sitting Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), which 
would give to all Members of the House 
who come to the Table the option of 
taking the Oath, or making a Declara- 
tion such as the one as I am permitted 
to make—then the whole question 
would be settled, and hon. Gentleman 
would not be outraged by having the 
Oath made what they call a farce; Mr. 
Bradlaugh would not be debarred on 
account of his religious opinions in 
coming into the House where religious 
disabilities have been so long supposed 
to have been abolished, and the electors 
of Northampton would be fairly repre- 
sented, according to the choice which 
they made at their recent election. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman says 
that the House gets no guidance from 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minis- 
ter. How is it possible for my right 
hon. Friend to guide or steer in a directly 
opposite course to that which he wished 
to travel? How is it possible that he 
van induce 200 or 300 Gentlemen on 
this side of the House to approve of 
a policy, and to give their votes in 
favour of a course, which they are bound 
to condemn? We are as honest in the 
condemnation of your course as you 
may be honest in the condemnation of 
ours. But, surely, it cannot be expected 
that the Leader of the House, overborne 
as he was by a majority last night, can 
be expected at once, with enthusiasm, 
to take up a policy he condemns, and to 
insist upon a course the end of which he 
cannot see? The fact is, the course 
which has been pursued has brought the 
House into a difficulty that the wisest 
men in the House, whether it be on that 
side of the House or this, find it very 
irksome to decide what advice should be 
given. But itis found to be a matter of 
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extreme difficulty what advice should 
be given. I could have advised you 
last night how to keep out of a deep 
hole; but if you have plunged into it, 
I find it very difficult to tell you how to 
get out of it. I think the right hon. 
Gentleman is hardly fair when he says 
there are rather urgent expectations 
that my right hon. Friend should give 
advice and strengthen the Party oppo- 
site in the course which has brought us 
to this disaster, and which may lead to 
even greater troubles. The right hon. 
Gentleman would not allow the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) to ask him a question, as he said 
it was impossible to answer it; but I 
now put it to him in the difficulty in 
which we are placed—and he has as 
much of that difficulty on his shoulders 
as any man man in the House—that 
being in this difficulty, from which I 
see no way of extrication, I put it to 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
can, on behalf of his Friends and him- 
self, give any expectation that a general 
support would be given, or that there 
would be an absence of opposition to a 
measure so simple as that of which 
I have indicated? There remains the 
question of time, to which my right 
hon. Friend referred, and especially 
with reference to the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Bill. We know that this House 
can be the worst in the world for 
getting any work through; so, at the 
same time, we know there is no other 
Body in the world that can get through 
more work in a little time, if there be a 
general unanimity to get the work done. 
I have no doubt whatever, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would accept this pro- 
position—which is made in all serious- 
ness and friendliness, and without wish- 
ing to condemn anybody for anything 
that has been done, because I am quite 
sure hon. Gentlemen opposite—that is 
to say, the bulk of them—are as per- 
fectly honest in the course they have 
taken as I am in the course which I 
have taken ; but we all find ourselves in 
this difficulty, and if he would accept it I 
am sure that it would give intense satis- 
faction ; and I think it would be a great 
advantage to the House if the right 
hon. Gentleman could bring himself to 
give us some hope or expectation that 
he would allow us to escape by the 
door which I have endeavoured to open 
for us. 
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Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked the 
House to look calmly at the. circum- 
stances of the case. If Mr. Bradlaugh 
had come down to the House without 
antecedents, nobody would have pre- 
vented him taking the Oath ; but he had 
himself created his disability. He had 
openly said that the Oath which he was 
about to take would have no binding 
effect upon his conscience—that he de- 
nied the existence of the God whom he 
invoked. Could any man patiently en- 
dure to hear his father reviled or his 
Queen insulted ? And how could the 
Members of this House do other than 
resent and resist indignities offered to 
their Heavenly Father and their Eter- 
nal King ? The English mind revolted 
against such conduct as that. The 
Business of the House was being inter- 
rupted by an intruder. The proper 
course would be to remove that intruder 
by force if he resisted. "Where was the 
Minister for the Home Department ? 
Had he not got a large body of police 
at his service? And of what use were 
the police, or the officers of the House, 
if they could not protect the House from 
the intrusion of people who had no 
business there. It was absurd to talk 
of their having no alternative between 
admitting Mr. Bradlaugh, and having 
to submit to disorder at his hands. The 
right hon. Gentleman in the Chair was 
not supported last night as he ought to 
have been by the Government in his 
endeavours to carry out the Orders of 
the House; and it was now the duty of 
the House to see that the Speaker’s 
orders were obeyed. 

Mr. WALTER: As one who voted 
last night in the majority, and who 
would do so again, if necessary, any 
number of times, I wish to make one or 
two observations in reference to the 
suggestion that has been thrown out by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright). I am exceedingly glad that 
the right hon. Gentleman addressed the 
House in the tone he adopted, and I 
hope he will forgive me for saying that, 
in my opinion, if last night he had 
made the speech we have heard this 
afternoon, a great deal of the heated 
temper which has been shown in this 
discussion would have been prevented. 
For my own part, [ have never enter- 
tained any objection to Mr. Bradlaugh 
making an Affirmation, believing, as I 
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did—until my mind was disabused by 
the decision of the Courts of Law—tha 
the Affirmation in his case would be 
valid. I believed, also, that any Affirma- 
tion he might make would be a full 
indication of his sincerity and trust- 
worthiness as a Member of this House. 
I thought, as I have said, that Mr. 
Bradlaugh might be allowed to enter 
this House by the portal of an Affirma- 
tion; but I have always felt that he 
ought not to be allowed to enter through 
the door whose passage involved the 
taking of an Oath. For this reason, I 
could not sit in my place and see the 
hon. Member perform the solemn act of 
kissing the Bible and invoking the name 
of the Almighty to help him, when I 
knew—and it is idle to say that the 
House has not official cognizance of the 
fact—that the hon. Gentleman belongs 
to a sect which does not believe in the 
existence of God. As a Member of this 
House, I say that if I assented to and 
witnessed the taking of the Oath by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, I should have my share in 
the responsibility—I do not scruple to 
say the guilt—of permitting a sacred 
rite to be abused. I do not, as I have 
said, object to Mr. Bradlaugh taking his 
seat; but I hold that he should do so 
after making an Affirmation — beyond 
that, I entirely decline to go. The ques- 
tion is one of conscience, and I deny 
the right of anyone to charge those 
who hold the views I do with either 
bigotry or intolerance. I think, how- 
ever, the House would do well to at- 
tempt some such moderate and judicious 
solution as has been suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, for I cannot 
admit that, in my view, the matter is 
nearly so critical as it has been repre- 
sented to be. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: When my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down (Mr. 
Walter) commenced his speech by stating 
that he was about to offer some observa- 
tions in reply to the remarks of my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright), 1 must 
own that I had some feelings of alarm ; 
but I experienced a feeling of relief 
when, as he proceeded, I found that my 
hon. Friend, although he earnestly and 
strongly supported the Resolution last 
night, was one of those who agree with 
the proposal of my right hon. Friend. 
That is so much to our gain, and all that 
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is desired on this part of the subject is 
that other hon. Members should, if they 
can, act in a similar sense, and show 
that many of those, probably the bulk 
of them—although I have no means of 
knowing the fact—who voted in the 
majority last night are prepared to ac- 
cept the suggestion of my right hon. 
Friend. With regard to the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), what I wish to say is 
that, provided there was a general dis- 
position on the part of the House to 
entertain that suggestion, it might be 
possible on the part of the Government 
to make a proposal to the House on the 
subject—yet, at the same time, not inter- 
fering with the limited duration of time 
which we can give the Land Law (Ire. 
land) Bill—a proposal to test the feeling 
of the House upon the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Northampton by the 
aid of one or more Morning Sittings on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen mock at that sugges- 
tion—I do not know who they are, but 
I only hope they are prepared with 
something better to propose. There- 
fore, my first object is to come forward 
and frankly recognize the speech just 
heard. The simple suggestion I would 
make isembodied in the words—‘‘ Si non, 
his utere mecum.”” I do not hesitate to 
say that I feel no scruple whatever in 
supporting the Order of the House and 
in removing the difficulty stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite; but I will 
go a little further than that, and say with 
respect to the difficulty in which I find 
myself, that it would be entirely re- 
moved if the House was about seriously 
to consider the proposed piece of legisla- 
tion. As to the notion of making a 
bargain, I state frankly, and wish to 
state it broadly and plainly, if once the 
House is ready to entertain and pass its 
judgment upon the proposal of the sit- 
ting Member for Northampton, it is 
entitled to take at once the most strin- 
gent measure it may think fit to adopt 
for preventing any kind of interference 
with the order of its Business; andI do 
not hesitate to say that I for one should 
be perfectly free to support, or even to 
propose, such measures if they became 
necessary. I have now done all that it 
lies in my power to do, from my point of 
view, and f think some semponalhdiligy is 
laid upon the Members of the majority 
last night to state whether they are pre- 
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pared to proceed upon such a basis as 
that I have indicated, and if not to state 
upon what basis they are prepared to 
proceed. Following that, I am bound 
to refer to the general statement which 
proceeded from the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition. I had much pleasure in admit- 
ting last night that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech on the Main Question 
was one to which no reasonable man 
could take exception, and I have equal 
pleasure in making the same observation 
in regard to his remarks to-day. I do 
not say we have come to an agreement ; 
but we have made some approximation 
by the admission of certain general prin- 
ciples. It has been said that we should 
not tempt hon. Members to play fast and 
loose with their consciences, and the 
right hon. Gentleman has stated that 
this being a matter of conscience, he is 
bound to take a particular course. No- 
body is more willing to admit the truth 
of that proposition, to assert it more 
broadly, or adhere to it more tenaciously 
than I am. I am glad that the Leader 
of the Opposition has confessed that the 
question is a great, a difficult, and a 
delicate one. But if it be a great, a 
difficult, and a delicate one, can we not 
put aside all manifestations of feeling in 
discussing it, all language that may tend 
to complicate it? If the subject is one 
of such difficulty and delicacy, surely 
the debate on it should be conducted 
with careful temper, and the fullest and 
fairest hearing should be accorded to 
everybody. In such a case, on each 
side of the House there should be a dis- 
position to recognize the nature of the 
difficulty felt by the other side of the 
House. I entirely concur in the main 
defensive statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, in which he says 
that he and his Friends will be no 
parties to the profanation of an oath. 
I entirely concur with him that none of 
us ought to be parties to such a pro- 
ceeding. But here we come to a point 
on which we part company. Our con- 
tention is, that by permitting Mr. Brad- 
laugh to take the Oath without our inter- 
ference we do not in any sense make 
ourselves parties to that profanation. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”?] It seems that even now 
there is a difficulty in restraining mani- 
festations of feeling in discussing the 
question. You differ from me; but it is 
an issue with regard to which each side 
can give credit to the other side for the 
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integrity and sincerity of their motives. 
While, however, I have not the least 
objection to make to the tone of the 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
so temperately made last evening and 
to-day, he said that from the beginning 
the Government had left the House with- 
out guidance. I entirely and absolutely 
dispute the accuracy of that statement. 
From the first we have taken a firm 
stand on this question. When the 
matter originally came before us last 
year we took the line of advising the 
House to send it before a Committee in 
order that the whole subject might be 
investigated, and we afterwards took the 
line of advising the House not to inter- 
fere to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from 
taking the Oath. This year we have 
taken the same course, and we again 
advised the House not to interfere in 
the matter. Is not that guiding, or at- 
tempting to guide, the House on the 
subject? Did we not, in taking that 
course, attempt to recommend a distinct 
course to the House? What can Her 
Majesty’s Government, what can the 
Leader of the House, do more than 
recommend the adoption of a particular 
course of action—one which, in their opi- 
nion, isin accordance with prudence and 
duty, and to many of us even abso- 
lute legality? Surely, that is a suffi- 
cient answer to the charge that has 
been brought against Her Majesty’s 
Government that they have left the 
House without guidance in this matter. 
I should now wish to address a few 
words to the House on the subject of 
the duty of the Leader of this House on 
such an occasion as the present, and I 
will endeavour to do so in a spirit and 
a temper to which no one can object. 
As I understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, it appears to be his con- 
tention that when once a Resolution 
has been passed by a majority of this 
House, it becomes the duty of the 
Leader of the House, whatever may 
be his opinion as to the legality of the 
particular Resolution, to propose the 
measures necessary to give effect to 
that Resolution. If that be the right 
hon. Gentleman’s contention, I am 
bound to say that I entirely differ from 
it. I do not hesitate to say that no 
such duty as is suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman is imposed upon the 
Leader of this House, either by law, or 
by Parliamentary usage. I have in my 
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mind a multitude of instances in which 
the Leaders of this House and the Go- 
vernment of the day have declined to 
adopt measures to give effect to Reso- 
lutions of this House relating to matters 
of mere policy of which they disap- 
proved. But the question before us now 
is not one of policy; and I agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, and 
with others who sit on that side of the 
House, that the question now raised is 
higher than one of mere policy with 
them, and it is also one far higher than 
one of mere policy with us. If, on 
their side, they do not wish to be par- 
ties to the profanation of an oath, how 
can they ask me to be a party to mea- 
sures to give effect to and to undertake 
to be their guide and adviser in carry- 
ing out a Resolution to which I am op- 
posed, and against which I have warned 
the House on every ground of compe- 
tency and prudence—a Resolution which 
I believe will debar a subject of Her 
Majesty, duly elected and duly returned 
to this House, from the exercise of his 
legal right? Looking at the matter 
from the false point of view of hon. 
Members opposite, I think that they 
are right and consistent in what they 
have done, and that they have no choice 
but to go forward in the course they 
have entered upon; but, holding the 
opinion I do, the same thing is not so 
with me; and if I consider the Resolu- 
tion to be a Resolution to debar a duly 
elected Member of this House from per- 
forming the acts necessary to enable him 
to fulfil his duties to his constituents, 
am I not under a similar compulsion, 
and would it not be a violation of duty 
on my part, would it not be the grossest 
inconsistency, to recommend measures 
for the House to give effect to the Re- 
solution? Then, it is asked by the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—Do I intend 
to support the authority of the Chair? 
I entirely agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite that I ought to sup- 
port the authority of the Chair, and I 
place no limit to the doctrine that the 
Chair should be supported on all occa- 
sions. But what is supporting the 
authority of the Chair? I apprehend 
that supporting the authority of the 
Chair means sustaining the Speaker by 
every means in our power in the exer- 
cise of the authority which the House 
has committed to his hands. The con- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman, 
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however, goes far beyond that, and he 
now calls upon us to take the initiative 
in granting fresh powers to the Speaker. 
This is not a question of supporting the 
authority of the Chair in the exercise of 
the authority committed to the Speaker, 
because as you, Mr. Speaker, pointed 
out last night, your power in the matter 
was exhausted, and you said that you 
must refer to the House for fresh in- 
structions. It was not, therefore, a 
question of supporting you in the exer- 
cise of the authority that you already 
possessed, but of giving you fresh autho- 
rity, and of who should propose to give 
you that authority, that we had to de- 
termine. As to the Motion of support- 
ing the authority of the Chair, I accede 
in the fullest manner to the doctrine 
that may be laid down respecting that; 
but it is different with Motions that are 
for creating fresh powers, and respect- 
ing which I, as Leader of the House, re- 
commended a different course. In these 
circumstances, therefore, I must say that 
the initiative in giving you fresh power 
to give effect to the Resolution lay, not 
with the Leader of the House, who dis- 
approved of the Resolution, but with 
the Leaders of the majority who last 
night approved of that Resolution, and 
carried it against the advice of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Sometimes the 
question arises to my mind whether or 
not it is a question of legality. But 
I see distinctly, and when the Leader 
of the House distinctly sees in the 
course that has been taken a prejudice 
to legal right, surely it is strange that 
he should be thought the proper person 
to devise means to give effect to a Reso- 
lution to which he has so strongly ob- 
jected. Having said that, I hope not 
offensively, and without having at- 
tempted to infringe upon or restrict 
the rights of others which we claim for 
ourselves, I may further say that I will 
make this admission—it is not my part, 
and it would be an offence to offer need- 
less and obstructive opposition. Last 
night we began and prevented a divi- 
sion on the Main Question, and we then 
went on by endeavouring to prevent a 
division on the Question that arose in 
the subsequent discussion, and we shall 
continue to act in that spirit. Although, 
in cases of necessity, if I saw my oppor- 
tunity, I might desire to give practical 
effect to that opinion, yet I fully agree, 
on the other hand, it would be an un- 
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worthy course, or an undignified course, 
for me to endeavour to defeat that Re- 
solution by obstructing the natural and 
consistent measures which might be pro- 
posed, though we do not feel called upon 
to take the initiative in carrying it into 
effect. We shall do nothing calculated 
indirectly to defeat that Resolution, and 
we are prepared to give fair and favour- 
able consideration to any proposals for 
carrying it into effect. I trust that there 
will be no misunderstanding as to what 
I have said on this point. I am under 
the impression I cannot see my way, 
even were the expectations of this House 
much more definite and of a more dis- 
tinct character than I believe them to 
be—I cannot see my way to be the 
author of a policy and take the initi- 
ative of a Motion which is to prevent the 
exercise of a legal right. I must con- 
clude, as I began, by remarking that, 
as no proposition of a really remedial 
character has been proposed on this 
subject except by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, I hope that his suggestion 
will be accepted in a reasonable and in 
a favourable manner. After all, no 
merely defensive measures which we 
may take against Mr. Bradlaugh will 
ever settle this question; and, although 
I can assure hon. Members opposite 
that I regard those measures in no 
carping spirit, still I hope that we may 
arrive at some method of bringing this 
controversy to an immediate issue. It 
is something of a more positive charac- 
ter which you must have. Some hon. 
Gentlemen say that persons not beliey- 
ing in the existence of a God ought not 
to sit in this House. I recognize that 
as an opinion upon which hon. Gentle- 
men have a right to obtain the judg- 
ment of the House. But do let us en- 
deavour to arrive at some method of 
carrying on this controversy to a legiti- 
mate issue; because, depend upon it, 
whatever we may say as to the duties 
of the Leader of the House or of the 
Opposition, however one may cast the 
blame one way or the other, the correct 
judgment of the public will be governed 
by a disposition not to enter into the 
minutie of the matter, but, I am afraid, 

will pass some disparaging sentence on 

the entire proceedings and upon the 

entire body of the House for having 

got ourselves into a position of diffi- 

culty, and then, instead of welcoming 
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any practical proposal for extricating 
ourselves from it, having found no bet- 
ter expedient in the circumstances than 
the miserable one of resorting to mutual 
recriminations. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that it was 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s avowed intention to 
compel the House either to allow him to 
take the Oath, or to commit him to cus- 
tody. He held in his hand a copy of 
The National Reformer, which contained 
the last speech of Mr. Bradlaugh, de- 
livered by him before he came to the 
Table to be sworn, in which he said— 


“T should be unworthy of the constituency 
which has elected me—I should be unworthy of 
the confidence which the people have placed in 
me, if I did not take my seat. I shall go to 
the Table of the House and ask to be allowed to 
take the Oath. If my right to take my seat is 
discussed, I must of course withdraw, while the 
subject is under debate; but except for that 
purpose I shall not leave the Table except for 
my seat—I shall not leave the Table except to 
take my seat, unless the House thinks it right 
to exercise its power, which it undoubtedly has, 
of committing me to gaol.” 


He (Mr. Newdegate) wished to place 
those statements before the House, be- 
cause he had very recent information 
that Mr. Bradlaugh regarded them as 
constituting a pledge to his constituency. 
Therefore, Mr. Bradlaugh came to the 
House with the avowed object of defying 
the authority of the Speaker. In the 
event, therefore, of there being any hesi- 
tation shown by the Leaders of the House 
on either side, to move that Mr. Brad- 
laugh be given into custody, he should 
himself, in the event of Mr. Bradlaugh 
continuing to set the Speaker’s authority 
at defiance, make that Motion. He de- 
sired to say a word or two on the subject 
of the duty of the Leader of that House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister might have objected to the 
course which the House adopted in 1880, 
and also last night, on both of which 
occasions the right hon. Gentleman re- 
presented the minority. The right hon. 
Gentleman now said, practically, that 
unless he had a perpetual majority, he 
had a right to abdicate his functions as 
Leader of the House for the preservation 
of its order and dignity, and that when- 
ever a Resolution was passed that he did 
not approve of, no one had a right to 
call upon him to support the authority 
of the Chair. In the whole course of his 
(Mr. Newdegate’s) long experience in 
Parliament he had never before heard 
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any Leader of the House assume to him- 
self such a position. The right hon, 
Gentleman had thrown the duty upon 
the House of having, when its nominal 
Leader abdicated his functions, to take 
steps for maintaining its own order and 
dignity. He had known Prime Ministers 
resign; but he had never known them, 
while they remained in Office, abandon 
their duty of supporting the authority of 
the Chair. He regretted that after his 
long political career the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should refuse to exercise his 
functions as Leader of that House, except 
upon thecondition of his being supported 
by an abject majority. If such were the 
case, the right hon. Gentleman desired 
to assume the position of the infallible 
Pope of that House. He sincerely 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
would not set so bad an example to those 
who were to follow him. 

Mr. NORWOOD, in explaining thathe 
had felt bound to support the Leader of 
the Opposition on this question last night 
as a matter of conscience, fully endorsed 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Berkshire (Mr. Walter), who had 
stated in a clear and forcible manner the 
motives which had induced him and 
others on that side of the House to take 
that course. He had a strong con- 
scientious scruple that he should have 
been a party to a profanation had he 
assented in any shape to Mr. Bradlaugh 
taking the Oath, in the sanctity of which 
that Gentleman did not believe. Having 
said that, however, he must add that he 
had no objection to Mr. Bradlaugh being 
admitted to the House through a fair and 
open portal that should be provided for 
him and for others in his position. In his 
opinion, the course which the Govern- 
ment should have taken last year was 
to have brought in a Bill to meet the 
case of those who had a conscientious 
objection to take an oath, and thus have 
saved the House from the difficulty in 
which it was now placed. He had spoken 
on this subject to hon. Members on that 
side of the House who had abstained 
from voting last night, and he was satis- 
fied that they would hail with pleasure 
any solution of the difficulty such as that 
which had been proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. He must again 
thank the hon. Member for Berkshire 
for having so ably vindicated the mo- 
tives of hon, Members on that side of 
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the House in taking a course which was 
opposed to the view of the Government 
on this question. 

Mr. CHAPLIN remarked, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister had said that he had carefully 
examined the position in which the 
Members of the Opposition were placed ; 
but, with all respect for the opi- 
nion of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
thought that he was mistaken in 
the view of that position which would 
be taken by the public. No one on 
that side of the House asked, wished, 
or expected that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would adopt their policy. The 
question of policy was determined by 
the vote of the House last night; but 
what they did desire and expect was 
that, the question of policy having been 
determined, the right hon. Gentleman, 
as the Leader of the House, would have 
meintained the authority of the Chair. 
The right hon. Gentleman had admitted 
that it was his duty to support the 
authority of the Chair. But how did 
he propose to support it? By remain- 
ing in his seat when it was defied and 
set at naught by the hon. Member for 
Northampton. When the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
rose last night and appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, and 
asked him whether he meant to vindicate 
the authority of the Chair or not, the 
latter remained silent in his place. The 
right hon. Gentleman was a master of 
argument, sophistry, and of what he 


. called minutiee; but he (Mr. Chaplin) 


thought that in this case the public would 
disregard minutie, and, in judging of 
the matter, would look at the broad fact 
that the authority of the Chair had been 
openly defied, and that the Prime Mi- 
nister, while the Leader of the House, 
had declined to exercise his duty and to 
vindicate that authority, merely because 
he did not happen to agree with a Reso- 
lution of the House which had been 
carried by an ample majority. This was 
the age of bargains. The hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had 
proposed a bargain between the House 
and Mr. Bradlaugh; and now another 
bargain was offered to the House by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright), by which he undertook, in the 
event of all parties agreeing to accept 
acertain Bil, to introduce the measure 
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immediately. |Mr. Jonn Bricut: I 
never said any such thing.] Then, if 
the right hon. Gentleman did not mean 
that, what did he mean? He (Mr. 
Chaplin) hoped that no one on that side 
of the House would be so unwise as to 
commit themselves to the acceptance of 
a measure which they had not yet even 
seen. Personally, he had no objection 
to Mr. Bradlaugh. During the time that 
Gentleman had occupied a seat in that 
House he had acted with ability and 
with great moderation, and into his 
private belief it certainly did not come 
within the province of that House to 
inquire. The House, however, could 
not shut their eyes to the fact that it 
stood upon their records that Mr. Brad- 
laugh had openly avowed that an oath 
would have no binding effect upon his 
conscience. That House professed, at 
all events for the present, to be a re- 
ligious Assembly. They commenced their 
proceedings each day with prayer, and 
invoked the aid of the Supreme Being 
to guide them in their labours. In these 
circumstances, therefore, they ought not 
to be taunted with bigotry because they 
declined to sit by while the Oath was 
profaned. What was to be the nature 
of the proposed Bill? As far as he could 
understand, it would simply enable Mr. 
Bradlaugh to take his seat, and if so, it 
was opposed to the Resolution passed 
last evening. He certainly declined at 
present to pronounce any opinion in re- 
ference to such a measure. This was a 
very grave matter; and as long as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter held the position he now occupied he 
certainly ought to vindicate the dignity 
of the Chair whenever it was assailed. 
Mr. WHITBREAD thought the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
had thrown some light on the ultimate 
solution of this difficulty. In the course 
of the debate on this subject last year, 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to affirm was 
contested on purely legal grounds, and 
it was said that the remedy lay in special 
legislation. Unless, therefore, it was de- 
sired to maintain the Oath as a religious 
test, he failed to see what evil conse- 
quences could result from adopting the 
practical suggestion of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. The right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had said 
that if Mr. Bradlaugh had come up in 
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crowd of Members to take his seat he 
might have passed, and they would not 
have noticed him. The hon. and learned 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) put the same thing, not quite 
so strongly. Because Mr. Bradlaugh 
had brought the case openly before them, 
they said he had himself to thank for 
the consequences. He could quite under- 
stand hon. Members declining to be 
party to what would to them appear 
like an act of blasphemy. If the real 
ground of the objection of Members on 
the opposite Benches to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
taking the Oath was that they could 
not consent to what seemed to them 
a profanation of the Oath, then he 
thought it might reasonably be expected 
that the difficulty in which the House 
now found itself would be met by the 
suggestion that had been made that a 
Bill should be passed to enable Mem- 
bers to affirm or take the Oath as they 
pleased. He feltsurethe Opposition would 
find it very difficult to object to such a 
Bill. They could not object to it with- 
out going back to find totally different 
grounds from those which they had al- 
ready stated. He gave them full credit 
for their motives throughout this con- 
troversy. There was a certain number 
of Gentlemen opposite who felt them- 
selves justified in taking any steps to 
keep out men of Mr. Bradlaugh’s opi- 
nions. He did not expect that such hon. 
Members would assent to the passing of 
such a measure; but many of those 
Gentlemen were very strong guardians 
of the law and order of the House, and, 
having recorded their opinions by a 
division, he was justified in hoping they 
would not think it right for them to 
offer a Parliamentary obstruction to the 
passing of such a measure. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
was a little surprised at the speech of 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
who had so large an experience of the 
proceedings of the House. That speech 
might more properly have been made on 
the second reading of a Bill which was 
not yet before them. The whole object of 
the hon. Gentleman, as far as he could 
gather from his speech, was to obtain 
from some Members of the House 
whom he named, and others whom he 
did not name, some justification for 
the course they might or might not 
pursue when that Bill came before 
the House for consideration. Such a 
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course on the part of so old and experi- 
enced a Member as the hon. Member, 
did seem to him to be a very curious 
mode of approaching this question. He 
(Lord John Manners) had had some ex- 
perience in that House, and he must 
very respectfully decline to enter in any 
degree whatever upon a consideration of 
that measure on the present occasion, 
If he wanted any further proof of the 
extreme inconvenience of the course 
suggested by the hon. Member, he 
should find it in some of the speeches to 
which they had already listened. Hig 
hon. Friend the Member for Berkshire 
(Mr. Walter) had made a most admirable 
speech in tone and temper. He said he 
should be very willing indeed to see any 
measure passed which would admit Mr, 
Bradlaugh and Gentlemen who thought 
with Mr. Bradlaugh to affirm at the 
Table. He made that speech having 
heard the proposal thrown out by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. He (Lord 
John Manners) listened to that proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and if he 
misunderstood it, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would, no doubt, kindly correct 
him. But what was that proposal as he 
understood it? Why, that Mr. Brad- 
laugh and others similarly situated 
should be permitted at their option either 
to take the Oath or affirm. But such 
persons might then, by a new Statute to 
be passed by both Houses of Parliament 
and to be Royally assented to, do the 
very thing which last night the House 
of Commons decided they should not do. 
He maintained that in speaking thus ° 
he was not prejudging any measure, 
which, on the authority of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, might be submitted 
to the consideration of the House; 
but was only pointing out to the very 
experienced Member for Bedford the 
immense inconvenience of expecting 
Gentlemen in that House to rise in 
a haphazard manner and say they would 
support or oppose a Bill of the character 
indicated by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. It seemed most ungracious 
to say a syllable after the conciliatory 
tone in which the Prime Minister had 
addressed the House on that proposal 
upon the speech he had made. But 
while he wished to restrict his obser- 
vations to the very narrowest possible 
compass, and while he tendered his thanks 
to the right hon. Gentleman for the 
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whole tone and temper of that speech, 
the conduct of the right hon. Gentleman 
as Leader of the House, so far as that 
speech referred to the Order and dignity 
and decency of the proceedings of the 
House, was in derogation of what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said. The 
right hon. Gentleman drew a broad dis- 
tinction between a question of policy 
and a question of Order. What they were 
discussing in the early hours of this 
morning, and what they were discussing 
now, was a question of the Order and 
dignity and decency of the proceedings of 
the House, and not of policy. When 
his right hon. Friend spoke early this 
morning as to the duty of the right 
hon. Gentleman as Leader of the House 
to maintain the dignity and Rules of 
the House, his right hon. Friend was 
referring to a proposal to which the 
right hon. Gentleman was a party, and 
to which he had given his own ad- 
herence. The question was put that 
Mr. Bradlaugh be ordered to withdraw, 
and the right hon. Gentleman himself 
assented to that Motion. And then it 
was that his right hon. Friend asked 
the right hon. Gentleman, as Leader of 
the House, to maintain the Order and 
dignity of their proceedings. The right 
hon. Gentleman declined to do so; and, 
therefore, while he raised no objection 
against the general principle laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman, he said 
that it was wide of the mark in this 
particular instance, and that the con- 
demnation passed by his right hon. 
Friend on the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman as Leader of the House 
remained intact and unimpaired. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD acknow- 
ledged the moderate tone in which hon. 
Members opposite had expressed their 
views, and admitted that it would be un- 
becoming on his part, and especially in 
their absence, to instruct them how to 
proceed in a matter of so much difficulty 
and delicacy. The noble Lord who had 
just addressed the House appeared to 
fall into a considerable error. The right 
hon. Member for North Devon dis- 
claimed the intention of imposing any 
religious test; but the noble Lord, in 
the speech he had just made, distinctly 
proclaimed his intention of retaining the 
Oath as a religious test. Hon. Mem- 
bers on that (the Liberal) side of the 
House believed that Mr. Bradlaugh had 
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Table; but they denied that they were 
in any degree parties to the position 
in which the House was now placed. 
His hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), who 
was always courageous, logical, and 
consistent, pledged himself, if Mr. Brad- 
laugh presented himself at the Table 
again and again, as the hon. Gentleman 
held it his duty to do, that he would 
move Mr. Bradlaugh’s committal to 
prison. Now, that was a perfectly logi- 
cal and consistent course. It was the 
course taken by the right hon. Member 
for North Devon last year; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman had followed the 
same line of consistency, it was the 
course he would have taken on this 
oceasion. The noble Lord the Member 
for North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners) accused the Prime Minister 
of declining to assist in maintaining and 
supporting the authority of the Chair. 
The Prime Minister did, in the most 
conspicuous manner, all that it was 
possible for him to do to support the 
authority of the Chair. When a Motion 
was made on the other side of the 
House that Mr. Bradlaugh should with- 
draw, the right hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. John Bright) at once rose 
and deprecated any opposition to that 
Motion from the Liberal Benches; and 
the authority of the Chair was supported 
without a single dissentient voice. The 
transaction was then concluded on the 
removal of Mr. Bradlaugh, and so was 
concluded, completely and entirely, the 
question of the authority of the Chair. 
Mr. Bradlaugh was not after that Mo- 
tion contumacious. At this moment he 
was not acting in any degree contu- 
maciously, and there was no question 
of his contumacy before the House. 
His hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire had now, with his usual 
consistency and courage, intimated that 
he was prepared to bring forward what 
he (Mr. Arthur Arnold) believed would 
be the solution of the question. His 
hon. Friend had told the House—and 
he was a man who never deviated from 
his word—that he would move the com- 
mittal of Mr. Bradlaugh to prison if 
Mr. Bradlaugh presented himself again 
at that Table. He knew that his hon. 
Friend would keep his word, because 
he knew the man. He would suggest 
that the personal character which the 
question assumed, which would remain 
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so long as the Bill continued in the 
hands of the senior Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere), would be re- 
moved by the Attorney General or Soli- 
citor General taking charge of the mea- 
sure. No one desired to keep Mr. 
Bradlaugh in prison for the next five 
or six years; and the course he (Mr. 
Arthur Arnold) now suggested would, 
he thought, provide an early solution of 
the difficulty. But seeing the position 
the Government had taken up, seeing 
that in their opinion Mr. Bradlaugh had 
a legal right to take the Oath, and the 
House had no right to prevent him, the 
Government would becommitting a grave 
error if they consented to undertake the 
responsibility of legislation, having re- 
gard to the state of important Public 
Business, until they had received from 
the other side of the House an inti- 
mation that their proposals would re- 
ceive a fair and impartial support. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, there was 
one remark which he felt it his duty to 
make in consequence of what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to propose 
that a Bill should be brought into the 
House by the senior Member for North- 
ampton, or, as was suggested by the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, by 
the Law Officers of the Crown, to enable 
Mr. Bradlaugh to make an Affirmation 
instead of an Oath. He should feel it 
his solemn duty in every division which 
might take place to give his vote against 
such a Bill. He did not think he should 
be entirely alone. He should not offer 
any unnecessary opposition to such a Bill 
being brought in; but whatever course 
was taken by his right hon. Friends 
below him he would feel it his duty to 
oppose it by every means in his power 
—to go into the Lobby on every occa- 
sion against it. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON congratulated 
the House on the calmness which had 
succeeded the warmth of the previous 
night. He pointed out the difference 
of position occupied by Mr. Bradlaugh 
now as compared with that which he 
occupied on former occasions and when 
before the Courts of Law. The Courts 
of Law having decided against Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s right to affirm, his seat be- 
came vacant, ‘‘ as though,”’ in the words 
of the Statute, ‘‘he were dead.” But, 
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House as a Constitutional Representa- 
tive of the constituency that returned 
him, with the legal obligation to fulfil 
the duties of that position. He was 
bound by law to present himself at the 
Table to take the Oath and qualify him- 
self for the discharge of his duties. He 
had no option. He could not resign his 
seat; he must perform his duties as long 
as the present Parliament lasted. There 
were instances in which Members had 
been threatened with pains and penal- 
ties because they had not taken the Oath. 
Mr. Bradlaugh had offered to take the 
Oath, and his position was, therefore, 
very different compared with what it 
was when he claimed to affirm. This 
was a matter which required the grave 
consideration of the House, and he 
trusted they would leave altogether 
on one side questions as to religious 
belief. It was said that it would be pro- 
posed to commit Mr. Bradlaugh to the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. Was 
that to be repeated every Session during 
the present Parliament? Would that 
be a course in which the House would 
persist, or which the country would ap- 
prove? He hoped hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite would consider well what they 
were doing. They were attempting to 
deal with the question by a side wind, 
and he put it to the House—Would it 
not be more dignified to meet the ques- 
tion raised by the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
and determine, ‘“‘Aye’”’ or ‘‘ No,” whe- 
ther persons of Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions 
should be admitted to that House? 
That, he thought, was the fair and be- 
coming course to take; and he hoped 
that the hon. Member who had blocked 
the Bill would re-consider whether he 
should persist in preventing its being 
discussed. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, it was as- 
sumed that the supporters of this Reso- 
lution had no course open to them but 
to commit Mr. Bradlaugh to eustody or 
to admit him to take the Oath. But the 
police might be instructed to exclude 
Mr. Bradlaugh from the precincts of the 
House, or, if he was twice guilty of a 
breach of Order, he might be suspended 
for the rest of the Session. With re- 
gard to the Bill of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Labouchere) for allowing Members 
to affirm, he should prefer one of two 
courses, either that they should leave the 


by his re-election, he came to that | matter alone, or that they should pass a 
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Bill abolishing Oaths and Declarations 
altogether. He remembered, when an 
undergraduate at Oxford, declaring his 
unfeigned assent to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, and the memory of that un- 
seemly ceremony had never vanished 
from his mind. He did not think that 
oaths strengthened the well-intentioned, 
or that they formed any barrier to the 
entrance of evil-disposed persons into 
the House. He believed that he was 
speaking in a manner not unworthy of 
a Member of the Conservative Party when 
he said that he—and he believed he re- 
presented the sentiments of others who 
sat near him—had no wish to retain idle 
forms and ceremonies, which, whatever 
might have been their original effect, 
had long ceased to be of any real value. 
They would, therefore, be prepared to 
seriously consider any Bill brought in 
by the Government with a view to the 
total abolition of all these ceremonies 
on entrance into the House, though if 
an Oath was to be retained at all the 
existing form would be much pre- 
ferable, as having, at any rate, the dig- 
nity of antiquity, and it was their duty 
to prevent it degenerating into a mere 
farce. He congratulated the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster on the change 
which had taken place in his tone since 
last night. The right hon. Gentleman 
had laboured to establish two measures 
of Ministerial responsibility ; but the 
only two courses were, when a Govern- 
ment was placed in a minority—first, if 
the matter was one of supreme import- 
ance, to resign; and, second, if it was a 
matter of subordinate importance, to 
assist in carrying out the wishes of the 
House. He thought it highly to the 
credit of the Leader of the Opposition 
that he did not shrink from supporting 
the authority of the Chair under the 
circumstances. There was one point on 
which he wished to obtain information 
from the Government. When the Courts 
of Law decided that Mr. Bradlaugh could 
not affirm, the Statute declared that the 
seat which he held should be vacated 
“‘as if he were dead.’ When he read 
those words he came to the conclusion 
that they had got rid of the difficulty 
once and for ever. He, therefore, 


wanted to know why, if the seat of Mr. 
Bradlaugh was vacant, ‘‘as if he were 
dead,” it was possible for him to rise 
again and be again elected for North- 
ampton ? 
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Mr. J. COWEN said, the only contri- 
bution he wished to make to the debate 
was a suggestion which he would com- 
press into as few sentences as possible, 
and which, if adopted, would help to 
end the unhappy wrangle in which they 
had been engaged so long. There were 
two points upon which there was a 
general consensus of opinion in the 
House. First, it was contemplated by 
all—or, if not all, by nearly all—that 
the only way of effectively settling the 
question that had been raised was by 
legislation. All other specifics were but 
makeshifts, and would be found ineffec- 
tive. Parliament had abolished the 
Christian tests and admitted Jews. They 
had abolished the Protestant test and 
admitted Catholics, and they would in 
time be compelled to abolish the orthodox 
tests and admit Freethinkers. Already 
men entertaining unorthodox opinions 
were permitted to make affirmation in a 
Court of Law in cases of the greatest 
nicety and importance; and surely if 
oaths could be dispensed with under 
such circumstances, they might be dis- 
pensed with in that House. Legislation, 
then, simple but effective, was the only 
satisfactory way of getting them out of 
the difficulty with which they were beset. 
The legislation would not be only for 
Mr. Bradlaugh, but it would apply to 
all, and would prevent a repetition of 
such occurrences. On that point they 
were agreed. They were also agreed 
that the only chance the Bill had of 
being carried would be by its receiving 
the aid of the Government. But the 
Members of the Ministry felt unwilling 
to commit themselves to the introduction 
of such a measure. The state of Public 
Business would not permit them to take 
it in charge; but the Premier and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
had both said that if the Bill of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
was introduced, the Government would 
afford facilities for its passage. This 
was probably as fair an offer as they 
could well make. Affording facilities 
meant, in fact, using the power of the 
Government to aid the passage of the 
measure. Ministers hesitated to give a 
pledge until they had some engagement 
from the Opposition as to the course 
they would pursue. The Leader of the 
Opposition did not feel himself at liberty 
to make any bargain which would bind, 
or appear to bind, his supporters. In- 
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deed, it was impossible for him to do 
that; but he had spoken with great 
moderation and fairness during the dis- 
cussion, and it was reasonable to gather 
from his remarks that, while he might 
not really approve of the Bill to be pro- 
posed, no obstructive course would be 
taken towards it. This was as much as 
they could expectfrom theright hon. Gen- 
tleman under the circumstances. They 
had, therefore, these two points before 
them. They were all agreed that legis- 
lation should take place, and the Go- 
vernment were prepared to aid it, if 
they were not prepared to take it en- 
tirely under their control. Of course, 
there would be differences of opinion. 
That was only natural. There would be 
opposition. That was inevitable; but, 
nevertheless, the preponderating opinion 
of the House was in favour of the course 
that he had thus roughly outlined. The 
chief difficulty was Mr. Bradlaugh him- 
self. He had presented himself at the 
Table and offered to take the Oath, and 
explained the grounds upon which he 
made the offer. The House had refused 
to allow him to swear, and he had 
asserted his right with energy and 
dignity. Having done that, it was fair 
to ask him to allow the matter to rest 
for a time. He had been a very active 
and ardent supporter of the Government. 
He had repeatedly declared his unwil- 
lingness to take part in any course that 
would be injurious to the Ministerial 
measures; and it was not unreasonable, 
therefore, to ask him, seeing the Govern- 
ment were prepared to lend their aid 
towards legislation that would admit 
him into the House, to allow his claims 
to remain in abeyance. He did not by 
any means aek Mr. Bradlaugh to forego 
his claims; but he thought it was fair 
to request that he might for a few days 
or weeks be at least passive. He knew 
Mr. Bradlaugh could not make that de- 
claration himself; but probably his hon. 
Colleague (Mr. Labouchere) might give 
such an undertaking, and with that the 
House would be satisfied. If matters 
could be so arranged that Mr. Bradlaugh 
would withdraw from pressing himself 
upon the House, and the House, in its 
turn, would agree to give honest and 
business-like consideration to a Bill that 
would permit Affirmations to be made 
by those who desired to make them in- 
stead of taking the Oath, both the Go- 


vernment and Parliament would be lifted | 


Mr, J. Cowen 
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out of a very unpleasant dilemma. The 
question at issue was a far larger one 
than that of Mr. Bradlaugh taking his 
seat. It really was the removal of all 
theological disqualifications for the dis- 
charge of civil duties. A man’s religious 
opinions, or his wantof religiousopinions, 
ought neither to aid him nor hinder him 
in his duty as a citizen; and if they 
could so alter the law as to enable Free- 
thinkers to enter the House as they 
entered the Law Courts they would be 
giving effect to this principle. 

Mr. MACIVER said, that the question 
of Oaths was a large one, and would re- 
quire much consideration ; but, he would 
ask, what had the constituency of North- 
ampton done to deserve so much atten- 
tion on the part of the House of Com- 
mons? What was this constituency that 
they heard described as a great and 
an important constituency? He could 
not help contrasting such a constituency 
with the constituency which he had the 
honour to represent. According to the 
Census of 1871, Northampton had a 
population of 45,000, and it had two 
Members. Now, Birkenhead, which he 
represented, had a population of 90,000, 
and returned only one Member. Was a 
constituency such as Northampton to 
delay the Public Business of the House 
in order that it might have the services 
of two Members? He did not wish 
unduly to press the Prime Minister ; but 
he gave Notice that, on some day next 
week, he should ask the Prime Minister 
whether he had re-considered his deci- 
sion of last Session, and would under- 
take to introduce a short measure, under 
conditions of urgency, for the partial 
disfranchisement of Northampton, and 
to give a second Member to Birken- 
head? A constituency like Northamp- 
ton had no right to insult the House by 
sending to its Bar a Member who they 
knew to be disqualified. He concluded 
by thanking the House for the patience 
with which they had listened to him. 
In saying that, he did not refer to the 
Gentlemen on the Radical Benches op- 
posite, who were so anxious to have 
their most appropriate companion, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, among them. 

Coronet MAKINS explained that, in 
blocking the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), he 
had been actuated only by the fact that 
that Bill simply aimed at enabling the 
hon. Gentleman’s Colleague to take his 
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seat, and did not raise the question of the 
desirability of doing away with the Oath 
as an abstract question. If the Govern- 
ment, on their own responsibility, gave 
Notice of a similar measure, the matter 
would assume a very different aspect ; 
and he should hesitate very much indeed 
before he took the course of opposing 
its introduction. He congratulated the 
Government on the change in the tone 
of the debate which had been witnessed ; 
but, at the same time, he thought it 
was rash on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster to offer a challenge as to 
the Member for Northampton coming 
to the House untainted by any crime. 
He thought that remark would have 
been better left out. He would also 
remind the right hon. Gentleman, with 
reference to his speech of the previous 
night, that Roman Catholics had been 
excluded from that House, not because 
their religion was deemed false, but 
because it bound them in an allegiance 
to a foreign potentate, which was in- 
compatible with allegiance to the Sove- 
reign of these Realms; and that the 
Jews had suffered disabilities because, 
similarly, they had always looked upon 
themselves as a nationality apart—a 
nation within a nation. Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
character in that House had been 
marked by moderation, and his remarks 
of the previous evening showed that he 
was fully sensible of the dignity of the 
House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE, in asking leave 
to withdraw his Motion, said, he was 
not going into the rival merits of 
Northampton and Birkenhead, as he 
was sure that the latter constituency 
was highly intelligent, when they sent 
so intelligent a Gentleman as the hon. 
Member for that borough. He regarded 
the discussion which had taken place as 
eminently satisfactory, because it had 
become apparent that there was a general 
opinion on both sides of the House that 
some sort of legislation was necessary. 
[ Cries of ‘‘No,no!”] He did not say 
a universal, but a general opinion, that 
legislation of some sort was necessary in 
order to enable Mr. Bradlaugh to take 
his seat without being obliged to take 
the Oath. It had also become apparent 
that the House did not wish to proceed 
to extremities with Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
that there was a desire, pending an op- 
portunity which might be given to the 
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House to consider whether such legisla- 
tion should be accepted, Mr. Bradlaugh 
should remain beyond the Bar. He had 
not the slightest doubt that Mr. Brad- 
laugh would consent to that arrange- 
ment till the matter was settled. If 
there was to be legislation it was desir- 
able it should take place as speedily as 
possible; and if the Government would 
consent to bring in a measure dealing 
with the question he need not say that 
he would gladly withdraw the Bill 
which he had prepared. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
appeared to him that the Motion ought 
not to be allowed to be withdrawn with- 
out some words‘of explanation from the 
Irish Catholic Members. The Prime 
Minister thought fit to blame them on 
the present occasion, and complained that 
they were aiding in a movement the 
object of which was to embarrass the 
Government ; and he pointed out that 
the natural result of that policy would 
be to defer, if not to defeat, the Land 
Bill. [Cries of ‘“No!”] Well, those 
who heard the words of the right hon. 
Gentleman were ready to corroborate his 
opinion. At any rate, there was a gene- 
ral impression that was the purport of 
his remarks. The position of the Irish 
Members was exceedingly simple. They 
had no objection to Mr. Bbradlaugh taking 
his seat in the House. Personally, he 
thought Mr. Bradlaugh had as much 
right to his seat as he (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) or the Prime Minister, and 
he believed the House would sooner or 
later have to admit Mr. Bradlaugh. The 
only question was whether it was possible 
that he should be admitted under pre- 
sent conditions? It was perfectly clear 
that the House would not admit him as 
long as the law remained as it was. It 
had been decided that he should not be 
allowed to affirm, and that he should 
not be allowed to go through the pro- 
fanity of taking an Oath; and while it 
might be the duty of the Prime Minister 
to suggest a way of escape from the 
present dilemma, the Irish Members 
could not sanction that which they be- 
lieved to be criminal. He believed to 
allow Mr. Bradlaugh to take the Oath 
would be to make themselves a party to 
a flagrant act of blasphemy. No matter 
what the opinion of the House or the 
Government might be, they could not 
sanction blasphemy. They could not 
assent to what they believed to be crimi- 
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nal. If it was necessary to secure a good 
Land Bill, or to secure Home Ruleor any- 
thing else they desired to secure, that they 
should consent to the taking of the Oath 
by an avowed Atheist, they could not and 
would not consent. But the Prime Minis- 
ter said the result would be to delay the 
Land Bill. How little the Prime Minister 
knew the history of the Irish people! 
Did he not know that for conscience sake 
they had put up with every kind of civil 
disability? If the consequence of the 
refusal of the Irish Members to consent 
to this profanity should be a return to 
the penal disabilities from which they 
had only recently emerged, it would still 
be their duty to refuse. The Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, in his speech 
last night, referred to the opposition 
to the admission of Roman Catholics 
to this House. But it should be re- 
membered that Mr. Daniel O’Connell 
was excluded until the form of the Oath 
was altered. The same thing was sought 
to be done with regard to Mr. Bradlaugh. 
At that time the House was, no doubt, 
technically right in excluding Mr. 
O’Connell. [Mr. Jonny Bricut: He re- 
fused to take the Oath.| O’Connell was 
not like the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
who had a conscientious objection to 
take the name of God in vain, whose 
conscience was so tender, and who had 
such a reverence for the name of God 
that he himself would not go through 
the form of the Oath. And yet the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted his readiness 
to sit in the House and listen to the Oath 
being taken by an Atheist. The right 
hon. Gentleman had tried to show that 
the House would not be a party to the 
Oath-taking if the formality were gone 
through; but such an argument could 
not seriously be entertained. The right 
hon. Gentleman must have known per- 
fectly well that the House would bea 
party to that act, for it would have had 
to be done in due form, with the Speaker 
in the Chair and Members present, and 
the fact of Mr. Bradlaugh having taken 
the Oath would have to appear on the 
record of the proceedings of the House. 
The Irish Members must decline to barter 
away their consciences because the Land 
Bill introduced by the Government ap- 
peared to the First Lord of the Treasury 
- to deserve the support of Irish Represen- 
tatives. Sooner than act in opposition 
to their consciences, they would put up 
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with the loss of the Land Bill or of any 
other matter. 

Mr. LEWIS, referring to the opinion 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) that there was a 
general feeling on both sides of the 
House that some legislation was neces- 
sary in order to enable Mr. Bradlaugh 
to take his seat in the House, observed 
that he failed to understand that there 
was any such feeling, and warmly repu- 
diated participating in it. He had heard 
the speeches of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners), and of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), and of 
several other hon. Members on his side 
of the House; and he had heard nothing 
said by any of them which justified the 
interpretation made by the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) and 
by other hon. Members on the Liberal 
side. His hon. Friends had not said 
anything about the course they intended 
to take in the event of the Bill referred 
to being brought forward. It would be 
a pity for the hon. Member for North- 
ampton to proceed upon the erroneous 
assumption, in withdrawing his present 
Motion for the adjournment of the 
House, that there was a general concur- 
rence of opinion that legislation was 
necessary for the express purpose of ad- 
mitting Mr. Bradlaugh. He (Mr. Lewis) 
would be a traitor to his principles if he 
allowed any misconception to exist, as 
far as he was concerned, on this point. 
At present they had not the text of the 
Bill before them. Speaking as an indi- 
vidual, he knew of no step he would be 
less inclined to take than to adopt a 
measure which would have as its result 
the admission to this Assembly of a man 
who had in the face of the House and 
of the country openly proclaimed as one 
of the principles of his life and conduct 
that he believed there was no God. 

Mr. BLAKE expressed surprise and 
indignation that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) should have thought 
fit to charge Irish Members with an inten- 
tion to obstruct the Land Bill, because 
some of them had supported the Oppo- 
sition in the present controversy. He 
had himself voted with the majority in 
the recent divisions from conscientious 
motives only. He repudiated in the 
strongest terms the imputation which the 
right hon. Gentleman had sought to cast 
upon him and his Colleagues. Although 
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he sat on the Conservative side of the 
House he did so as an independent 
Member, not bound to either Party. 
But he did not hesitate to say that his 
sympathies were with the Liberals. As 
far as Mr. Bradlaugh was concerned, 
he felt gratitude to him for his recent 
attitude with regard to questions affect- 
ing Ireland. He felt especially so for the 
able and sympathetic speech he had de- 
livered in favour of justice to the Irish 
eople during the debate on the Coercion 
Bill. That speech had excited his (Mr. 
Blake’s) admiration; but last night Mr. 
Bradlaugh had fallen in his estimation, 
as he had not shown the courage of his 
convictions when he sought to take an 
Oath in which he did not believe. He 
(Mr. Blake) would never be guilty of 
sanctioning such a blasphemous pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. WARTON did not join in the 
semi-chorus of congratulation that the 
tone of this debate had altered. It was 
true there had been alterations in the 
tone of the Prime Minister. The pre- 
vious night he ‘‘could” do nothing, that 
morning he first ‘‘ would” do nothing, 
and, lastly, he was “willing” to do 
something. There had also been a 
change in the style of the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, though he liked the right 
hon. Gentleman best in his original 
style, when, for instance, he charged 
them all with bigotry. In displaying 
the harmlessness of the dove, the right 
hon. Gentleman was generally actuated 
by the wisdom of the serpent; and that 
wisdom of the serpent he had shown 
that morning in trying to pin the House 
to a single point. While the Premier 
was ranging over such a wide extent of 
years that they hardly knew where he 
was, the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), following the lead of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster at a humble distance, 
had sought to extract from the Conser-' 
vatives an answer to the question—‘‘ Do 
you wish to exclude Atheists?’’? Well, 
he, for one, shouted, in reply—‘‘ Yes!” 
for he objected both to blasphemy at the 
Table and to the presence of Atheists in 
the House. Hon. Members talked about 
the responsibility resting upon Members 
on that side of the House. Where were 
the missing Liberal Members? He asked 
the shepherd of the flock where were the 
sheep of the Liberal Party; where were 
the missing 99, for more than that 
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number had strayed from the House? 
He had listened with admiration to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire (Mr. Walter), whose remarks had 
suggested to him that if Mr. Bradlaugh 
were examined he would ask that Gen- 
tleman—‘‘ Are you not the publisher and 
editor of a paper which has these words 
on its title page—‘ The principles of this 
paper are Republican, Atheistic, and 
Malthusian?’’”’ No form of words could 
be devised to enable Mr. Bradlaugh, the 
editor of such a paper as that, to proclaim 
allegiance to the Crown. But probably 
it was because there were semi-Repub- 
licans in the Cabinet that the Govern- 
ment sympathized with Mr. Bradlaugh. 
The hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) had reminded them that 
last year it was.said that if Mr. Brad- 
laugh had come to the Table and been 
silent about his opinions he would have 
‘slipped through.” Well, he rejoiced 
that. he had not so “slipped through.” 
Hon. Members opposite would doubtless 
be glad to see him do so; for the idea 
of some of them seemed to be that Mr. 
Bradlaugh should get in honestly if he 
could, but that anyhow he should get in. 

Dr. COMMINS said, that, as one of 
the Irish Members who voted for the 
admission of Mr. Bradlaugh, he wished 
to make a few observations on the inci- 
dents of that affair referred to so pro- 
perly by the hon. Members for Waterford 
and Queen’s County. He voted for the 
Motion for two reasons which seemed to 
him conclusive. He thought the legal 
arguments as to Mr. Bradlaugh’s right 
to present himself at the Table and take 
the Oath, subject to such obligations as 
his own conscience might impose on him, 
were unanswered and unanswerable ; 
and, therefore, he felt himself bound to 
vote for the conservation of the right 
which the Constitution gave him. He 
also voted for his admission on another 
ground—namely, that no matter how it 
might have been wrapped up in verbiage 
—no matter how disguised in sophistry— 
no matter how it might have been glossed 
over by professions of religious enthu- 
siasm, the true motive which operated 
on the minds of those who voted the 
other way was a desire to impose a 
religious test as an indispensable con- 
dition of admission to the House. He 
did not care whether it was from the pre- 
sence of religious conviction in the minds 
of those who voted against Mr. Brad- 
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laugh’s admission, or the absence of re- 
ligious conviction from the mind of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, the desire of imposing the 
religious test still remained ; and he, for 
one, never would give his approval to 
the principle which made the presence 
of religious conviction, or the absence of 
religious conviction, a necessary test for 
admission into the House. For those 
reasons he gave his vote for the ad- 
mission of Mr. Bradlaugh, though he 
knew no vote could be more unaccept- 
able to his constituents. But he was 
not a little surprised when told that 
morning that the Prime Minister had 
threatened the Irish Members with 
something like the fate of the Land Bill, 
because by the course many ot them 
pursued the previous night they were 
helping the opposite Party to obstruct 
the Business of the House. He could 
scarcely believe that that was a correct 
representation of the matter. He could 
scarcely believe that the Leader of the 
House could take such an incorrect view 
of anything that was said or done by 
any Member of the Irish Party. They 
all occupied a kind of judicial position 
in this matter, and they voted according 
to their consciences. Therefore, he was 
perfectly astounded that such a false 
view of the position of the Irish Mem- 
bers could be taken by the Premier, who 
he learned had endeavoured to shift upon 
them, on utterly untenable grounds, the 
responsibility of any delay or mishap 
that might occur in the progress of the 
Irish Land Bill. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was misunderstood by the Mem- 
bers of the Irish Party, divided as it was, 
partly in favour of the Government and 
partly against it, he had no doubt that 
he would set himself right before the 
House; and, in doing so, he might pro- 
bably facilitate the progress of that Bill 
which they had all so deeply at heart, 
and which the Irish Members wished to 
do all in their power to support. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no diffi- 
culty in answering the appeal of the 
hon. Member, although I did not hear 
the animadversion that preceded it to 
which he referred. I never imputed to 
the Irish Members any intention of ob- 
structing the Irish Land Bill. ([Dr. 
Commins: Co-operating with obstruc- 
tion.] In the first place, I never re- 
ferred to obstruction in that sense. I re- 
ferred to the inconvenience, and possibly 
the obstruction, in a general sense, which 
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would be the same as the possible con- 
sequence of a prolonged controversy on 
the subject before us. I said that even 
if the Irish Members, or any of the Irish 
Members, were prepared to encounter 
that inconvenience, I could not look 
upon that as relaxing my obligation 
with regard to the Irish Land Bill. On 
the contrary, I said I would do every- 
thing in my power to push that measure 
forward. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought the right hon. Gentleman should 
take notice of two facts—first, that no- 
thing would induce that House to allow 
Mr. Bradlaugh to take the Oath; and, 
secondly, it had been conclusively shown 
in the course of the debate that the 
House would not support any measure 
dealing with the matter before them, 
unless such measure were introduced at 
the instance of, and on the authority of, 
the Government of the day. A Bill so 
introduced would receive fair and candid 
consideration from all parts of the House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Finaneial Statement. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—THE SILVER DUTIES. 
STATEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to ask 
permission to make a statement which 
concerns probably very few, if any, 
Members of the House, but which con- 
cerns deeply the members of a small 
but important trade in this country. In 
submitting the Financial Statement, I 
brought forward the subject of the Silver 
Duties, and I stated that I did not see 
my way to encounter the very heavy 
charge or drawback in the event of the 
immediate repeal of those duties. I 
said that there was another alternative 
—namely, proceeding by gradual aboli- 
tion, which had been suggested by an 
eminent member of the trade before the 
Committee on the subject. Since then 
I have had the advantage of seeing depu- 
tations upon the matter, yesterday in 
particular, and they have satisfied me, 
not, I am sorry to say, that we should 
encounter the charge of the drawback, 
with regard to which it still remains in 
all the difficulty I formerly represented ; 
but that in the present condition of the 
trade, when purchasing is very weak, 
and the demand very slack, to propose 
anything like a gradual abolition would 
be attended with much inconvenience, 
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and such a considerable furtherslackening | complaining self-denial, had earned so 
of the trade, that upon consideration,| large a claim to the gratitude of the 
after consulting with my Colleagues, I) country. He believed that the Bill would 
have determined that it would not be| strengthen the hands of the clergy and 
wise to persevere, but to wait for cir-| increase theirinfluence. It was not con- 
cumstances of a more favourable cha-| ceived in the interests of any particular 
racter. I thought the House should be! sect or party within the Church, and no 
apprised of my intention at the earliest! sectarian purpose was intended. All 
ossible moment, and I have therefore! that he desired and proposed to do by 
asked their indulgence on this occa-| the Bill was to make it impossible for a 
sion. clergyman to thrust upon an unwilling 
Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: | parish arbitrary changes in the Church 
Are we to understand that the idea of} Ritual, introduced at his own sole will. 
dealing with the Silver Duties at all is| Whatever might be the religious ten- 
for the present abandoned ? | dencies of a parish, he desired them to be 
Mr. GLADSTONE: It is. developed to the fullest extent within the 
Mr. RITCHIE gave Notice that, on | limits of the law; but he wished to prevent 
the Order for the Second Reading of the | the clergyman from introducing changes 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, he} to which his parishioners objected. As 
should call attention to the Prime Mi-|he had said, there was no spirit of 
nister’s statement, with the view of | hostility to the clergy or any party in 
showing that it was as likely to promote | the Church. It was true that a vast 
paralysis in the trade as his previous| number of the clergy exercised their 
statement with respect to the duties. powers wisely ; but it was a fact that the 
parishioners, acting in conjunction with 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. the Bishop, were quite unable to control 
a clergyman in regard to such changes ; 
and it had been pointed out so far back 
CHURCH BOARDS BILL.—{Buz 14] |as 12 years ago, by a distinguished 
(Mr. Albert Grey, Mr. Edward Howard, Mr. \ clergyman of large experience— 


Stuart-Wortley, Mr. Marriott, Mr. Pulley.) $5 "Whed tue the euatelas of tie: ulinn de bebe 
SECOND READING. ficed clergyman has an almost unlimited free- 


x : dom, and that this freedom is not curtailed in 
Order for Second Reading read. matters which affect the rights of others . 


Mr. A. GREY, in rising to move | that he may, ir controverted matters, by his own 
that the Bill bo ‘now read a socond | oe-"ill change every fegtre of the church 
time, said, he was conscious of the | 
grave responsibility which he incurred | That statement was still as true as ever it 
by venturing to introduce to the con-| was. That state of things was, of course, 
sideration of the House important re- | and naturally, made use of by the Society 
forms affecting the parochial organiza- | for the Liberation of the Church from 
tion of the Church. He was, however, | State control. That Society put it for- 
encouraged in his undertaking by the | ward asa greatevil that the laymenof the 
recollection that 10 years ago a Bill, in | Church had no control over its own public 
which the same principles were involved, | worship. It was very difficult to give an 
was introduced into the House and | answer to statements of that character. 
warmly supported. At the outset of his | No doubt, such a condition of things ma- 
observations, he wished to declare that | terially weakened the National Church. 
the Bill was brought forward, not in| In such a system there could hardly be 
any spirit of hostility to the clergy, but | a continuity in the method of conducting 
simply for the purpose of removing an | the services of the Church. As things 
acknowledged grievance; and he hoped | were they had practically a clerical auto- 
to be able to convince his opponents! cracy, for the clergy exercised an irre- 
before sitting down that the passing of | sponsible power in the management of 
the Bill would, while it might diminish | their churches. He did not think that, 
the autocracy of the clergy, greatly in- | however good the person might be who 
crease their power of doing good. He | exercised that autocratic power, a system 
knew of no class of which the members, | could command popular sympathy and 
by their unremitting labours among the | support which recognized autocracy as a 
poor, and their exemplary lives of un- | basis. It could not beadvantageous to the 
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Church that that autocracy should re- 
main unlimited, for it involved a clear 
loss of lay co-operation and action. 
There was no means of checking and 
limiting that autocracy except by an 
extension of the principle of local self- 
government. He wished to make the 
Church more of a popular institution, to 
bring it in harmony with the feelings 
and needs of a large section of the com- 
munity, which it scarcely now affected 
at all. The tendency now was to make 
a few active and the great majority apa- 
thetic. He would refer to a statement 
made at Manchester a few years ago by 
Mr. John Morley, that— 


“The fact of their being in the parish a 
person officially charged, so to speak, with the 
duty of taking an interest in the humbler people, 
makes the gentry far less inclined than they 
otherwise would be to share their duty. It 
would have the aid, or they are apt to see that 
it would, of interfering with the rector’s pro- 
vince. In this way, I believe the advantage of 
having one man in every parish officially charged 
with the performance of good works is now 
counterbalanced by the check which it puts 
upon the active friendliness of the laymen of the 
parish.” 


That evil he and his Friends sought to 
remedy by the Bill, which proposed to 
give the laity a share in the management 
of Church affairs in their respective 
parishes, thereby bringing the Church 
into closer contact and relation with the 
life of the people than it was at present. 
Ata Church Congress at Sheffield in 1878 
the principle of the Bill was fully ad- 
mitted, and when once a principle was 
thus acknowledged it became the duty 
of the House to devise the means by 
which effect could be given to it. On 
the one hand, an end would be put to 
the autocracy of the clergy; and, on the 
other, the clergyman would have more 
time to devote to his purely spiritual 
duties. The justice of the principle for 
which he was contending had been ad- 
mitted in that House 10 years ago; and 
four years later it was expressly recog- 
nized by the Prime Minister in one of a 
series of Resolutions that were brought 
forward in the debates on the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill. In 1878, also, 
at the Church Congress at Sheffield, to 
which he had referred, a large majority 
of speakers, lay and clerical, declared 
themselves in favour of parochial coun- 
cils, and of such councils being legalized 
and not merely voluntary. He would 
next proceed to deal briefly with the 


Hr. A. Grey 


{COMMONS} 
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manner in which the objects of the Bill 
were to be carried out. He thought he 
should command the support of the 
noble Viscount the Member for Liver- 
pool (Viscount Sandon) for his measure, 
although it differed in some respects 
from that which had been introduced by 
the noble Viscount. But the end aimed 
at was the same. The Bill proposed 
that whenever a majority of parishioners, 
in full vestry assembled, and assembled 
with due notice, to consider as to the 
application of this Act in the particular 
parish, and decided in favour of the 
adoption of the Act, that then at the 
next Easter Vestry a Board should be 
elected by the parishioners proportionate 
to the number of the population of the 
parish, of which Board the church- 
wardens should be ex officio members, 
and the incumbent should be the State- 
appointed chairman. The number of the 
Board would be in proportion to the 
population, the rights of minorities 
being guarded by providing that when 
there were four members, no parish- 
ioner should vote for more than three; 
where there were six, the vote should 
be limited to four; and where there were 
12, the voting limitation should be nine. 
It was a Permissive Bill; but he had no 
doubt that in a few years Church Boards 
would be very prevalent throughout the 
country. The Bill further proposed that 
Church Boards should have power, from 
time to time, to make changes relating 
to ecclesiastical affairs relating to the 
parish, with regard to the method of 
conducting the Service and in regard to 
ornaments and decorations; but they 
would not be empowered to do anything 
contrary to the spirit of the law or 
the plain directions of the Prayer Book, 
and such changes would not be carried 
into effect, unless the incumbent, in con- 
junction with the Bishop, should agree 
that they were desirable. In the event of 
any difference between the incumbentand 
the Board, the Bishop’s decision should 
be final, and where an incumbent refused 
to comply with the decision of the Bishop, 
after due monition and warning, his 
living might be sequestrated, and if he 
obstinately refused to obey he would 
be finally deprived of his benefice. It 
was proposed also that, when such 
Boards were established, no proceed- 
ings should be taken under the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. He would 
now mention the chief points of differ- 
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ence between the present Bill and that | 
of the noble Viscount the Member for | 
Liverpool. The object of the Bill, as he | 
had said, was to grant to the parishioners 
some check on the autocracy of clergy- | 
men, and it required no test of Church 

membership, such as being a communi- 

cant, from members of the Board. It 

would even be possible for Nonconfor- | 
mists to be members. Another differ- | 
ence was as to the method of enforcing | 
compliance with the orders of the) 
Bishop. He did not propose in the 
Bill that the Bishop should have power 
to decide questions of law; but, by tak- 
ing away certain duties from the clergy- 
man, it would give him more time for | 
the peformance of those duties which 
were peculiarly his own. It did not in 
any way interfere with the spiritual in- 
dependence of the clergyman. The Bill | 
proposed that all the members should be | 
elected by the parishioners, whereas the 

noble Viscount’s Bill made three-fourths | 
elective by the parishioners and one- 

fourth by the clergyman. He knew | 
objection would be taken to the admis- | 
sion of Nonconformists; but he (Mr. A. | 
Grey) was not afraid of any evil arising | 


from their presence on these Boards, for | 
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and limiting another. The. principle 
which he would like to see extended 
was the one contained in the 8rd clause, 


'and which partially repealed the Public 


Worship Regulation Act of 1874. For 
his part, he should be glad to see 


that Act repealed altogether, for it had 


only worked unmitigated evil. He had 
not the honour of a seat in the House 
when that Act was passed; but he re- 
collected following the debates in the 
public papers, and when he considered 


| that the Bill was opposed in an eloquent 


speech by the Prime Minister, and by 


'the then Secretary of State for War 
(the present Viscount Cranbrook), and 


by such representative Members as 


|the hon. Members for Swansea (Mr. 


Dillwyn), Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham), 
and others, of such different views, he 
was astonished that it ever became law. 
Now that they had had the Act working 
for seven years, they could say with con- 
fidence that every argument used in sup- 
port of it had been falsified, and every 
prediction had been fulfilled against it. 


| It was said that the Act would put down 


Ritualism. Well, he wondered whether 
Ritualism was nearer being put down 
now than it was in 1874. Speaking to 





he thought that such admission would | Members of that House and members of 
broaden the foundations of the Church | various denominations, he would not ask 
and make it more truly national. In| whether Ritualism was right or wrong, 
fact, he would rather welcome them | but whether that Bill was the right way 
than desire their absence from the|to put it down? ‘The only result was 
Board, being assured that they would | this—that serious pain had been inflicted 
co-operate heartily with the objects of | upon a number of clergymen, and that 
the Bill. His only fear was that the co- | a number of lawyers had been enriched. 
operation of the Nonconformists in the | Two societies had subscribed large sums, 
affairs of the Church would be taken by | and £15,000 had been thrown away in 





them to be a sanction of the principle of 
an Established Church. He hoped the 
principle of the Bill would be rightly 
understood, which was that the laity 
should be admitted to a legal share in 
the management of the ecclesiastical 
affairs of their own parishes. The 
Church had a great work to do in con- 
tending with the vice and misery and 
crime of our large populations, and the 
wider the co-operation in such work the 
better would it be for the Church and 
for the nation. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. MARRIOTT, in seconding the 
Motion, said, if the Bill should pass its | 
second reading there were Amendments | 
that he should like to see introduced, ex- 
tending one principle which it contained, 








prosecutions, and £3,000 or £5,000 in de- 
fence. It seemed to him that the money 
would have been much better spent in 
building churches and chapels than in 
such litigation. The Public Worship 
Regulation Act of 1874 was also passed 
with an idea of producing uniformity. 
That had been the aim of the Church of 
England by Canons, Articles, Creeds, and 
Acts of Parliament. They had tried to 
produce uniformity of belief and prac- 
tice among the members, and he could 
only say of the history of the Church 
during the past two centuries that these 
efforts had turned out gigantic failures. 
The Act of 1874 was in the same spirit. 
It proposed to secure, with an iron hand, 
uniformity of practice in the Church of 
England. At the present time, notwith- 
standing all the safeguards that there 
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were, and the Act of 1874, almost every 
doctrine, including the tenets of the 
Church of Rome, was now taught in the 
Church of England. In some churches 
the clergymen taught and practised en- 
tirely what doctrine they liked. He 
thought, however, that the more com- 
prehensive the Church was, and the less 
she tried to shackle the belief of her 
members, the better it was for them and 
the nation for which she was established. 
But there were cases in which this might 
be a grievance. He had no wish to in- 
terfere with the worship that took place 
in the churches of the large towns. 
There was, so to speak, a free trade in 
religious worship in the large towns. A 
person in London, or any of the large 
towns, might go to a High, a Low, or a 
Broad Church, and he did not see why 
those who exercised a choice or a pre- 
ference should be interfered with. He 
thought most churches and chapels did 
more good than harm, whatever doc- 
trines they taught; and because he 
did not agree with what was being 
taught in them that was no reason 
why he should be opposed to them, 
seeing that other people believed in 
the doctrines taught within their walls. 
But with regard to the parish churches 
in the rural districts of England, there 
was in each parish generally only 
one church, and there had been many 
cases where the Services had been 
altered by the appointment of a new 
clergyman, according to his views of 
practice and doctrine. Now, the ques- 
tion was—Was there any remedy for 
that state of things? By the 5th clause 
of the Resolutions introduced by the 
present Premier in 1874 it was affirmed 
that it was desirable that members 
of the Church should receive ample 
protection against the sole will of the 
clergyman. He was in favour of 
that principle. And the second point 
of it was that there should be co- 
operation. Almost every clergyman and 
Bishop would say that he desired lay 
co-operation. At the Church Congresses 
the laity were well received by the Bishops 
and the clergy; but what was the use 
of that unless the power of the laity was 
recognized? It was all very well to 
have Church Congresses to discuss eccle- 
siastical matters; but the laity had no 
power to make or prevent any change in 
the religious Services in their churches. 
Members of the Church of England were 


Mr. Marriott 


{COMMONS} 
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unique in this respect. The Noncon- 
formists had, as a body, an advantage 
overthem. In America the Church was 
governed by a House of Bishops and a 
House of Deputies in which the laity had 
extensive powers. Therefore, he cordially 
supported the Bill as far as it went in 
that direction. But he thought it ought 
to have a limit by modifying the 10th 
clause, which was to the effect that 
Church Boards should, from time to time, 
have power to make any regulation not 
contrary to Church doctrine. If the Bill 
were passed as it was, there were cases 
in which it would produce very great 
hardship. There should not be a power 
given to the Church Board to settle whe- 
ther or not a certain practice should be 
carried out, whether the clergyman liked 
it or not. They should not have the 
power to say to a clergyman that he 
should put candles on the altar, or 
turn this way or that; but the matter 
was quite different when a clergyman 
came to a church, and found the prac- 
tice one way and attempted to alter it to 
another way. He thought the power of 
the Board should be confined to a veto, 
so that it might have the power of say- 
ing what should not be done by the 
clergyman. The present Bill differed 
from the Bill brought in by the noble 
Viscount the Member for Liverpool 
(Viscount Sandon), who proposed that 
electors of the Church Boards should 
be communicants. That brought them 
to a very grave question, which he did 
not wish to see raised, and that was the 
question of Establishment or Disestablish- 
ment in this country. One theory fora 
State Church was that the people of this 
country should have a voice in her 
management; and every Englishman 
had a voice in her management by his 
being represented in that House. He 
thought that the laity should have a very 
considerable power ontheChurch Boards, 
and he would go so far as to support the 
Bill with such an Amendment as that 
would involve. With the limitation he 
had stated, he was prepared to second the 
Motion for the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Albert Grey.) 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL, in rising 
to move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, said, it could 
not be amended in any sense that would 
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not be fatal to its principle. He con- 
sidered it so drastic, and of so violent 
and aggressive a character, as to be 
worse than the disease which it was 

roposed to cure. Besides, he thought 
that the time had passed when, per- 
haps, such a measure might have been 
necessary. The disease was in no want 
of the present remedy. It had got over 
that stage. It made a distinct attempt 
to buy off the opposition of the Ritualists 
by repealing the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act; but that could not compensate 
for the ignominy of the position in which 
it would place the Church of England. 
To the principle of lay control over the 
Church, no one, he supposed, would al- 
together demur; but the proposed mea- 
sure would effect a revolution unparal- 
leled by anything that had taken place 
in our history since the days of the Com- 
monwealth. It would establish the con- 
gregational system with a difference, for 
there was no condition that the lay con- 
trol should be confined to those who 
agreed with the doctrines taught by the 
Church. He asked whether it was fair 
to intrust what the Church of England 
held most dear to those outside of her 
body—to a Board composed of all sorts 
of people, whose simple qualification 
was the very mundane one of having 
paid the Queen’s Taxes? It went even 
further, for it placed the control of the 
affairs of the Church of England under 
the control, in many parishes, of Non- 
conformist ratepayers. Nonconformists, 
however excellent they might be, were 
not, he contended, the best judges of the 
business of the Church. But this Bill 
would not stop short at the intervention 
of orthodox Nonconformists ; it would 
admit every shade of unbelief; and there 
was nothing, he maintained, in the provi- 
sions of the Bill which would prevent a 
man holding the opinions of Mr. Brad- 
laugh from being elected a member of 
the Church Board of Northampton, if the 
present measure became law ; and thus 
they would have an Atheist controlling, 
or helping to control, the religious mat- 
ters of his district. He was sure the 
members of other religious but Noncon- 
formist Bodies would not like the mem- 
bers of rival bodies to pry into their 
affairs, or to be elected on their committee 
of management ; and he was convinced 
that the orthodox English Nonconfor- 
mist would care but little for the honour 
which it was proposed under the present 
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measure to confer upon him. He would 
sooner see the Establishment perish and 
the theory of a national religion disap- 
pear than that such intolerable evils as 
those which the proposed measure would 
introduce should be brought into her 
midst. 


Compensation Bill. 


And it being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the o’clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


INDIA OFFICE AUDITOR (SUPERANNUATION ) 
BILL. 

Resolution [April 25] reported, and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by The Marquess 
of Hartineron and Lord Freprerick CaveEn- 
DISH. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 140.] 


MOTIONS. 


Qo 
SOLWAY FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Ernest Noet, Bill for the 
declaration of the Law relating to fresh water 
fish not of the salmon kind, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Ernest Noet, Mr. J. Max- 
WELL-Heron, and Mr. ANDERSON. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill141.] 


BEER BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to 
move the House, that leave be given to bring in 
a Bill for the better securing the purity of Beer. 

Resolution reported : — Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Colonel Barnez, Mr. Srorer, and 
Mr. Hicks. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 142.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS (ACCOMMODATION). 
Select Committee appointed, “to consider the 
proposals for the increased accommodation of 
the House, and to Report to the House what 
use shall be made of the Rooms proposed to be 
given up by the House of Lords,’’—(Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre.) 


CHESHIRE SALT DISTRICTS COMPENSATION 
BILL. 

Ordered, That Mr. Hastrves be discharged 

from attendance upon the Committee :—Ordered, 

That Mr. Srory-Masketyne be added to the 

Committee :— Ordered, Three be the quorum.— 

(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 28th April, 1881. 





MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Samuel 
Storey, esquire, for Sunderland. 

Pustic Brits — Ordered—First Reading—Pier 
and Harbour Orders Confirmation * {143}. 
Second Reading—Land Law (Ireland) [135]— 

[Second Night]|—debate further adjourned. 
Third Reading — Inland Revenue Buildings * 
[125], and passed. 


NOTICE OF RESOLUTION. 


—27 do 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) BIL. 


Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Sir, I beg 
to give Notice that on the second read- 
ing of the Irish Land Bill I shall move 
as an Amendment the following Re- 
solution :— 

“That this House, while anxious to maintain 
and secure in full efficiency the customs of 
Ulster, and other analogous customs in Ireland, 
and to remedy any proved defects in the Land 
Act of 1870, is disposed to seek for the social and 
material improvement of that Country by mea- 
sures for the development of its industrial re- 
sources, ratherthan by a measure which confuses, 
without settling on a just and permanent basis 
the relations of landlord and tenant.’ 


QUESTIONS. 


—— Qn 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—IMPORT AND 
EXPORT OF WOOLLEN GOODS. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If it is the case 
that during each of the last eight years 
our importation of woollen and worsted 
manufactured goods has steadily and 
progressively increased; if it is true that 
our exportation of such goods has, dur- 
ing all those years, with equal regularity 
diminished; and, whether there is any 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the Board 
of Trade statistics on the subject ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that the statement contained in the Ques- 
tion was not altogether correct. It was 
not true that during each of the last 
eight years our importation of the goods 
referred to had increased, as it decreased 
in the year 1879, nor was it true that 
our importation of such goods had dur- 
ing those years regularly diminished, 
because in the year 1880 it intreased, 
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and in other years, although the value 
diminished, the quantity considerably 
increased. With respect to the Board 
of Trade statistics, those statistics, for 
the years 1873 and 1874, were partly 
vitiated by incorrect returns made by 
the exporters in the Eastern ports; but, 
with respect to other years, he believed 
that they were quite correct. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL~ 
THE NATIVE INHABITANTS —THE 
PAPERS. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
Copies of any Petitions by the native 
inhabitants of the Transvaal relating to 
the surrender of the Queen’s sovereignty 
to the Boers, and of replies thereto by 
Sir E. Wood, or any other officer of 
Government, have been received at the 
Colonial Office; and, if so, whether 
there is any objection to lay them upon 
the Table of the House ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: No, Sir; no 
such documents have reached the Colo- 
nial Office. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL 
—FARM BUILDINGS. 


Srr BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, with re- 
ference to Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, Whether the definition of ‘‘ house,” 
in Clause 16, sub-section 4, as comprising 
‘‘ offices, courts, yards, and gardens,” is 
intended to include farm buildingsor not? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; it does 
not include farm buildings. 


CENTRAL ASIA—THE RUSSIAN 
ADVANCE. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he can give any further information 
respecting the alleged abandonment of 
the forward policy of Russia in Central 
Asia; and, if it is true that General 
Scobeleff has been recalled, and a stop 
put to the aggressive operation of Russia 
in Asia? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Si, 
the statement which I made on a pre- 
vious occasion in this’: House was sub- 
stantially correct. General Skobeleff has 
been recalled, and military operations 
have terminated. I may add that we 
hear that eight battalions of his troops 
are already on their return march. 
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Army—The 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If he 
can lay on the Table Papers showing the 
communications on which he based his 
statement that the Russians are follow- 
ing a policy of withdrawal in the East ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
was hardly possible to continue the pro- 
duction of these Papers one by one. He 
could not undertake to lay them all on 
the Table immediately ; but the state- 
ment he had made was founded upon 
information supplied by Lord Dufferin, 
which would be found in the despatches 
to be laid upon the Table of the House. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE SURRENDER OF POTCHEF- 
STROOM. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
there were any casualties in the garri- 
son of Potchefstroom between date of 
armistice and date of its surrender; at 
what dates respectively were the news 
of the armistice conveyed by the Boers 
to the other besieged garrisons in the 
Transvaal ; and, whether, having regard 
to statements that have recently appeared 
in the press with reference to the condi- 
tion of affairs at present existing in the 
Transvaal, he will communicate to the 
House any information Her Majesty’s 
Government have received on the gene- 
ral subject ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in reply to 
the first two Questions, I have to say 
that no information with regard to the 
points mentioned has yet been received 
either by the War Office or the Colonial 
Office. In reply to the third Question, 
I have to say that Papers up to the 7th 
of April will be in the hands of Members 
not later than Saturday. The Commis- 
sion should be opened this very day, at 
Newcastle, by Sir John H. De Villiers and 
Sir Evelyn Wood. Sir Hercules Robin- 
son is detained at the Cape by a threat- 
ened Ministerial crisis; but he trusts 
by the 4th or 5th of May to join his 
colleagues at Newcastle. We are in 
communication with the Boer leaders 
with reference to the reparation to be 
made to the Treasury in respect of the 
occurrence at Potchefstroom; but until 
Her Majesty’s Government can more 
fully estimate the effect of that occur- 
rence upon the general state of Trans- 
vaal affairs, it would not be for the 
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should give any further particulars. I 
have further to say that in addition to 
the Papers to which I referred a moment 
ago, the Instructions to the Royal Com- 
missioners and other Papers will be laid 
upon the Table not later than Monday. 

Mr. GIBSON asked, with reference to 
the first two Questions, whether the War 
Office or the Colonial Office had asked 
for information on the points mentioned, 
and, if not, whether they would do so? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: Perhaps the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman will 
give me Notice of the Question. 

Mr. GIBSON : It is on the Paper. 


VACCINATION ACTS—CASE OF MR. 
JOHN ABEL, OF FARRINGDON. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether it is true that Mr. John Abel, 
of Farringdon, has been prosecuted 
thirty-four times for refusing to have 
his children vaccinated; and, whether 
he proposes to bring in any measure to 
limit the amount of punishment inflicted 
for non-compliance with the Vaccination 
Acts ? 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, although I have 
no official information as to the exact 
number of times Mr. Abel has been pro- 
secuted for not having had his children 
vaccinated, I have no reason to suppose 
that the number of times is not correctly 
stated in the Question. At the same 
time, it is right to mention that the 
Board are in no sense responsible for 
the repeated prosecutions in this case; 
and they have not failed to point out to 
the Guardians the expediency of caution 
and moderation in continuing frequent 
prosecutions. Looking to the scant en- 
couragement the Bill introduced last year 
for the purpose of limiting prosecutions 
in these cases met with, I am not pre- 
pared to bring in a similar measure this 
Session. 


ARMY—THE ROYAL ARTILLERY—PAY 
OF ARTIFICERS. 


Mr. BOORD asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is a fact that 


artificers in the Royal Artillery are paid 
according to a much lower scale than 
those holding the same rank and dis- 
charging similar duties in the Army 
Service Corps ; and whether, if such be 
the case, he can hold out any hope of 





advantage of the public service that I 





improving their position ? 
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Mr. OHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 


the hon. Gentleman, I cannot undertake 
to say that the rates of pay of artificers 
in the Royal Artillery and in the Army 
Service Corps should be the same. As 
a matter of fact, the pay of artificers in 
the Artillery is in one rank greater than 
in the Army Service Corps. But it so 
happens that these rates are under revi- 
sion at the present time. 


CRIMINAL LAW—ABDUCTION OF 
ENGLISH GIRLS. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
existence of an established traffic in girls 
under age for immoral purposes between 
London and the Continent, and if he 
purposes to take any, and what, steps to 
put an end to it; whether it is true that 
the Belgian authorities have vainly ap- 
plied to the Home Office for the extra- 
dition of a man named Marx, alias 
Fredericks, alias Schultz, a Belgian sub- 
ject, who is said to be well known to the 
Police as an active London agent for 
such traffic; and, whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House any Re- 
port from the Chief of the Criminal 
Investigation Department upon the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the attention 
of the Secretary of State has been called 
to the subject; and a member of the 
English Bar was recently deputed to 
Brussels to inquire into the truth of 
certain alleged cases, and to watch the 
prosecution recently instituted by the 
Belgian authorities, which resulted in 
the sentence to fine and various terms of 
imprisonment of five persons convicted 
of participating in the abduction of an 
English girl. One of the principal de- 
linquents in the affair, having absconded 
to France, will be tried in that country ; 
and, as this case will form an essential 
part of the inquiry, the Secretary of 
State has deemed it expedient that Mr. 
Snagge, the barrister referred to, should 
attend this trial as well. No application 
has been made to the Secretary of State 
on the part of the Belgian authorities 
for the extradition of the man Marx. 
Mr. Snagge will submit a Report on the 
conclusion of the inquiry. The Secre- 
tary of State will then consider whether 
the Report shall be laid on the Table of 
the House, and what action may be re- 
quired. 


{COMMONS} 
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COURT OF SESSION (SCOTLAND)— 
THE VACANT JUDGESHIP. 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked the Lord 
Advocate, If it is intended to fill up the 
vacant judgeship in the Court of Session; 
and, if it is, when it is likely that the 
appointment of a Judge will be made? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J, 
M‘Laren): My hon. Friend is no doubt 
aware that there is a Bill pending in the 
other branch of the Legislature for re- 
ducing the number of Judges in the 
Court of Session. Until that Bill is 
proceeded with, or withdrawn, it will be 
improper to take any steps for filling up 
the vacancy in the Judgeship; and I am 
unable, at present, to give a definite 
answer to his Question. 


EXTRADITION OF POLITICAL 
OFFENDERS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether any communications have 
been exchanged between Her Majesty’s 
Government and Foreign Governments, 
in regard to the right of asylum, and the 
extradition of political offenders? 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Her Majesty’s Government have reason 
to believe that communications have 
been exchanged between foreign Go- 
vernments with regard to the right of 
asylum and the extradition of political 
offenders; but they themselves have re- 
ceived no invitation upon the subject. 


FRANCE—THE NEW COMMERCIAL 
TREATY. 

Mr. MAC IVER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether facilities 
will be afforded for considering the Mo- 
tion of the honourable Member for Pais- 
ley, in reference to the French Commer- 
cial Treaty, before any such Treaty is 
concluded ; or, in any circumstances, if 
he will be good enough to give the 
House a definite assurance that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will not enter into 
any commercial arrangement binding 
this Country for a term of years without 
first giving the House an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on the subject? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the hon. 
Member will not be surprised when I say 
that it is impossible for me—or, indeed, 
for any Government—to give a pledge 
upon this subject in the terms which he 
has laid down. The House might have 
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South Africa— 


been prorogued in the month of August, 
and in the month of September we might 
have had an advantageous opportunity 
which might not again occur. What I 
wish to do, in substance, is to give to 
the hon. Member and the House every 
reasonable assurance; and I therefore 
say that my opinion is that, in conduct- 
ing any negotiations on this subject, we 
shall undoubtedly have to avail our- 
selves of the assistance of the commer- 
cial community; and, that being so, I 
have not the least doubt that the gene- 
ral bearings of all proceedings, and of 
all negotiations, will be quite sufficiently 
known to all those who are directly in- 
terested, and will enable them to put us 
in possession of public opinion. I have 
no fear, therefore, of our being obliged 
to take any steps as to which there 
will be any serious doubt as to the judg- 
ment of Parliament or the commercial 
world. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE— 
THE COMMERCIAL TREATY 
WITH FRANCE. 


Mr. HERMON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, When the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill will be brought 
forward; and, whether the attention of 
the Government has been directed to a 
resolution of the members of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce to the 
effect that they would rather have no 
Commercial Treaty with France at all 
than one that contained unfavourable 
terms ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I should 
say first that there is at present no rela- 
tion whatever between the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill and the French 
Treaty. The Customs and Inland Re- 
venue Bill contains no proposals re- 
specting the duties upon articles im- 
ported into this country from France, 
with the exception of the rectification of 
the differential spirit duty, which, of 
course, is quite a different matter—a 
mere matter of regulation—and, more- 
over, Her Majesty’s Government have 
no communication of a recent date with 
the French Government which would 
lead them to suppose that the French 
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any question of duties in this country. 
I assure the hon. Member that the re- 
solution to which he has referred will 
receive the most careful attention of the 
Government, and that there will be no 
disposition at all to force on communi- 
cations, except it be with the full assur- 
ance that we are proceeding according 
to the general sense of the commercial 
community. The hon. Member has also 
asked when we will proceed with the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill. The 
Bill does not raise any question of prin- 
ciple new to the House, and it would 
certainly be convenient to take it to- 
night, unless there is any real objection 
to it. 


FRANCE—THE NEW COMMERCIAL 
TREATY—THE SUGAR AND 
SHIPPING BOUNTIES. 


Mr. MAC IVER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether Mr. Kennedy, who is 
now in Paris on a mission connected 
with the Commercial Treaty, has in- 
structions to make any representation 
to the French Government with refer- 
ence to the Shipping Bounties ? 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the case that Mr. 
Kennedy is now in Paris on a mission 
connected with the Commercial Treaty 
with France; and, if so, whether he has 
instructions to make any representations 
to the French Government with refer- 
ence to the Sugar Bounties? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Mr. Kennedy is at present in Paris en- 
gaged in receiving from the French 
officials explanations as to the changes 
made in the general tariff. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are awaiting the re- 
sults of Mr. Kennedy’s inquiries before 
coming to a decision as to the formal 
negotiations for a new Treaty of Com- 
merce with France; and, meanwhile, 
they consider it advisable to defer the 
representations which they have deter- 
mined to make, both with regard to the 
shipping and sugar bounties. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 





Government were disposed to press for 
anything of the kind, consequently the 
subject, so far as it is at present before | 
Her Majesty’s Government, is entirely | 
French, and has no relation whatever to | 


.YOL. COLX. [rumen szRzzs.] 


(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 601Tx 

RIFLES. 

Masor Generat FEILDEN asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
has received any information which 
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would enable him to contradict the 
statements which were published some 
weeks: ago in a London newspaper, 
as to the supposed misconduct of a por- 
tion of the 3rd Battalion ‘of the 60th 
Rifles. at the attack on the Majuba 
Mountain ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; the hon. 
and gallant Member—who has such good 
reason to be proud of his former regi- 
ment—and the House will be glad to 
hear the telegram which I received a 
few days ago— 

“ April 20, Fort Amiel. 

‘Please contradict unfavourable reports of 
3-60th on 28th February. None on Majuba, 
One company sent out with spare ammunition 
to join supporting company of 92d, and retired 
with it by orders from Prospect Camp, bringing 
all the ammunition in. Two companies posted 
three miles off covered retreat steadily. Am 
perfectly satisfied with their behaviour. 

“ Woop.”’ 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SMALL-POX 
(METROPOLIS). 


Mr. PELL asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether the 
Metropolitan Boards of Guardians and 
the Vestries have replied to the letters 
addressed to them by the Local Govern- 
ment Board on February 23rd, 1881; 
and, if he can inform the House what 
extent of provision has been or is being 
made for hospital treatment and isola- 
tion of pauper and non-pauper cases of 
smallpox in the Metropolis ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, almost all the 
Boards of Guardians and Vestries have 
replied to the Board’s letters. Of the 
Boards of Guardians 14 have promised 
to provide some accommodation for the 
reception of small-pox cases of the pauper 
class, and 14 Vestries and District 
Boards have undertaken to the same 
effect as regards non-paupers; but I am 
not at present in a position to say for 
what number of cases accommodation 
will be thus provided, although, looking 
to the extent of the epidemic and the 
difficulty of finding proper accommoda- 
tion, I am very apprehensive that the 
provision which has yet been made will 
not be found adequate to meet the de- 
mands on the authorities referred to. 
It should be added that the beds at 
the disposal of the managers of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, in num- 
ber 968, are all full, and these are 
now obliged to refuse any more admis- 
sions. 


Major General Fielden 
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FRANCE AND TUNIS—OUTBREAK OF 
THE KROUHMIR TRIBES—MILITARY 
OPERATIONS. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any Oorrespondence 
has taken place between Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the 
French Republic with regard to the 
French Expedition to Tunis; and, if so, 
whether he can give the House any in- 
formation on the subject or lay the 
Papers upon the Table? 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the report published 
in the daily journals with regard to the 
bombardment of the Island of Tabarka 
by a French vessel of war, and the land- 
ing of French troops in Tunisian terri- 
tory is true; whether any information 
on the subject has been received by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and will be 
communicated to this House; if any 
measures have or will be taken for the 
protection of British interests in that 
Regency, and for the maintenance of the 
rights and privileges secured to British 
subjects in Tunis by treaties and con- 
ventions entered into between . Great 
Britain and the Porte; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government has yet received 
any Official assurances from the French 
Government that the status quo, as es- 
tablished and guaranteed by such treaties 
and conventions, or by protocol, as re- 
gards the Regency of Tunis, will be- 
maintained ; and, whether any Corre- 
spondence has passed between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and that of Italy on 
the subject; and, if so, whether that 
also will be communicated to the House? 
The hon. Member supplemented his 
Question by stating that since he had 
put the Notice on the Paper he had seen 
in the daily journals that the Bey had 
issued a protest against the unwarrant- 
able invasion of Tunisian territory by 
the French, and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government had received-that protest 
and intended to take any steps to urge 
on the French Government the main- 
tenance of the status quo in that Re- 
gency ? 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will interpose their good office 
‘ag prevent, by mediation, or Interna- 
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tional mediation, the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between France and Tunis ? 

Sir CHARLES W.DILKE: Sir, no offi- 
cial information has been received of the 
bombardment of Tabarca; but Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were informed on the 


that, at the present moment, the interests 
troops was imminent. Her Majesty’s 
Government have no reason to believe 
mentioned in the 8rd paragraph of the 
Question of the hon. Member for Ware- 
ham (Mr. Montague Guest) are threat- 
ened in Tunis; but a despatch boat has 
been sent to Goletta to keep up tele- 
graphic communication with Europe in 
the event of its being interrupted, and a 
man-of-war is held in readiness at Malta 
to proceed to Tunis, if required, for the 
protection of British life and property. 
The French Government informed Lord 





Lyons on the 9th instant that their mili- | 


tary operations will be confined to the 


Tribes. Communications have been ex- 
changed with the Italian Ambassador on 
the subject of sending vessels of war 
for the protection of British and Italian 


interests; but nothing further has taken | 


place on the general question of the 
present French expedition. As regards 
isolated mediation by this country only, 
Her Majesty’s Government will consider 
it, if asked by both parties; but only in 
that event. As regards joint or Inter- 


vernment have just received a communi- | 
cation from the Bey of Tunis, in which | 
he appeals to the Great Powers signa- | 
tories of the Treaty of Berlin to mediate | 
between the French Government and | 
himself. There has not been time yet 
for Her Majesty’s Government to become 
acquainted with the views of the other 
Powers appealed to, nor, as at present 
informed, do they know whether the 
action of the French Forces is likely to 
extend beyond the measures necessary | 
for carrying out the object of the expe- 
dition, which is understood to be the, 
punishment of the Frontier Tribes. | 

Mr. MAC IVER asked if there were 
not 10,000 British subjects in Tunis, and 
what steps the Government thought it 
right to take for the protection of their 
interests ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he believed there were 8,000 British 
subjects, and a still larger number of 
Italian subjects, in Tunis, and the two 
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26th instant that the landing of French , 


neighbourhood of the Frontier and to | Her Majesty's Government ? 


the punishment of the lawless Frontier | 





| Volunteers that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
| ment were much gratified at the patriotic 
| spirit evinced by their offer; 
| they did not think it desirable to accept 
| the services of Volunteers in the Trans- 


national mediation, Her Majesty’s Go- | 


any other Government must maintain in 
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Governments were in communication on 
the subject. 


































































SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS)—VOLUN- 
TEER FORCE. 


Mr. GORST asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether, 
after disasters had occurred to the Bri- 
|tish troops and before the cessation of 
| hostilities in the Transvaal, many mem- 
| bers of the Volunteer Rifle Association 

of South Australia offered through the 

Governor of South Australia to go on 
| active service to the Transvaal to the as- 
| sistance of Her Majesty’s troopsin South 
| Africa; what reply was returned to this 
| offer by the Imperial Government ; and, 
| whether, in the event of a renewal of 
| hostilities in the Transvaal, the services 
lof Volunteers from Australia and other 
British Colonies would be accepted by 


Mr. GRANT DUFF: Sir, in answer 
to the hon. and learned Member’s first 
Question, I have to say that the state- 
ment therein contained is quite cor- 
rect. About 300 well-trained Volunteers 
offered their services. In reply to his 
second Question, I have to say that the 
Governor was directed to inform the 


ut that 


vaal War. In reply to the hon. and 
learned Member’s third Question, I have 
to say that I make no doubt that the 
same decision would be taken if a similar 
offer were again made. There is one 
consideration which dominates the whole 
policy which the present Government or 


South Africa, and that is the absolute 
necessity of preventing the development 
of race-hatred between the men of Bri- 
tish and of Dutch descent. 


Str ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
will lay upon the Table of the House a 
Return showing the various regiments 
or departments of the Army to which the 
2185 recruits raised in Scotland during 
the year 1879 were finally posted after 
being passed into the service, together 
with the number so posted to each regi- 
ment or department ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, there will be 


no objection to give the information 
which my hon. and gallant Friend de- 
sires. If he will privately explain to me 
his exact object, I will settle with him 
the best form of Return. 


LOCAL TAXATION—THE ANNUAL 
STATEMENT. 


Mr. PELL asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, be- 
fore the Budget arrangements for the 
year have been finally agreed to, to re- 
sume this year the production of an 
annual statement of local finance; and, 
if not, what other opportunity will be 
afforded to the House to consider the 
growth of local expenditure and debt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I cannot 
give him the answer which he, perhaps, 
expects; but I wish to give him such 
information on the subject as lies in my 
power to afford him. I desire, equally 
with himself, that the attention of this 
House should be drawn as much as 
possible to the subject of local expendi- 
ture; and if I do not make myself a 
party to mixing up that subject with 
the national taxing Bill, it is because I 
feel that it cannot receive any adequate 
attention on that occasion. The question 
of the production of an annual statement 
of local finance cannot be conveniently 
considered in connection with the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill, for it 
would lead to the confusion of matters 
which, in a Parliamentary sense, are 
quite distinct, and there could be no 
complete or satisfactory discussion upon 
it. ‘I will, however, promise the hon. 
Member that the question of local loans 
and expenditure shall be discussed at a 
period of the Session when it will be con- 
venient for the Government and the hon. 
Member to take part in such discussion. 

Mr. PELL said, that, notwithstanding 
the reply of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he should still feel it to be his duty to 
call the attention of the House to this 
subject at the time when it would be 
most convenient to discuss it. 


NAVY—ARMAMENT OF H.M. SHIPS. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, What breech- 
loading guns will be supplied for the 
service of the Navy during the course 
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of the present year; and if it is the in- 
tention of the Admiralty to send any of 
Her Majesty’s ships to sea armed with 
guns inferior in respect of range, pene- 
tration, and accuracy to the new guns 
with which the ships of war of other 
countries are now armed? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the breech- 
loading guns which will be supplied for 
the service of the Navy during the pre- 
sent financial year will be eight 9°2 inch 
18-ton guns, four 8 inch 114 ton guns, 
and 103 6inch 4 ton guns. It is in- 
tended that, as ships come in for repair, 
these guns will replace guns of equivalent 
weight and of the present patterns. For 
instance, the 9°2 inch breech-loaders will 
be employed to re-arm one of the four 
ships which at present carry 18 ton 
muzzle-loaders; while the 8 inch and 
6 inch guns will replace the 7 inch and 
9 inch muzzle-loaders on such ships as 
the Shah and Raleigh. With regard to 
the heavier guns, it is intended that all 
ships now under construction shall be 
armed with the new 43-ton breech-load- 
ing gun, which we have reason to hope 
will be inferior in range, penetration, 
and accuracy to no gun of at all the 
same calibre which is now in course of 
construction in any country, and far 
superior to those of that calibre with 
which the other great Navies of the 
world are at present armed. The Ajar 
and the Agamemnon—whose armament 
was decided by the late Board and can- 
not now be altered—will be the last 
ships that will go to sea with the 38-ton 
muzzle-loader; improved, however, 80 
as to carry a much heavier charge. The 
Conqueror, the Majestic, the Collingwood, 
and the Colossus will all carry that 43- 
ton gun in whose birth and progress the 
right hon. Gentleman has taken so keen 
and effective an interest—an interest 
which I earnestly hope he will continue 
to exhibit until the first of them is ac- 
tually mounted in steel and iron on one 
of Her Majesty’s vessels. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg to give 
Notice that, on going into Committee on 
the Navy Estimates, I shall call attention 
to the desirability of still further efforts 
being made in the direction of adopting 
breech-loading guns for the Navy. 


COUNTY REPRESENTATIVE BOARDS 
(SCOTLAND). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked the First 

Lord of the Treasury, referring to the 
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recent meeting of the Members from 
Scotland, and the statement made thereat 
by the Lord Advocate, Whether, if the 
next meeting which the Lord Advocate 
has promised to call is generally favour- 
able to the constitution of county re- 
presentative boards as the proper or- 
ganization for receiving and adminis- 
tering such share of Imperial taxation 
as may correspond with subsidies in 
aid of local rates, he will this Session 
bring in a Bill to constitute such 
boards ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I should 
not like to pledge myself absolutely to 
the introduction of a Bill during the 
present Session, until I had an oppor- 
tunity of forming a judgment as to whe- 
ther this can be advantageously done. 
All I can say is, that I am extremely 
desirous to promote the purpose for 
which the Question is put—namely, the 
purpose of establishing completely satis- 
factory county government in Scotland. 
I deem it of the highest importance, not 
only with reference to the general prin- 
ciple of local government, and likewise 
with reference to good arrangements for 
the portion of expenditure which con- 
sists in county subvention, and, if pos- 
sible, to the material relief of the Busi- 
ness of this House. What I should 
wish to say is, that if the Scotch Mem- 
bers, to a large extent, see their way to 
progress in the general subject, I should 
be desirous of giving every possible 
facility in the power of the Government 
with a view to prompt and, if possible, 
immediate legislation. é 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — LAND LAW (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


Taz O'DONOGHUE asked, in the 
not improbable event of the discussion 
on the Land Law (Ireland) Bill not 
being concluded to-night, When Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed that the 
discussion should be resumed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am not 
able to forecast the course of Business 
for to-morrow; but, undoubtedly, if 
there should be a favourable prospect 
of resuming the debate on the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill at a reasonable time 
to-morrow—that is to say, not later than 
10 o’clock—I shall be glad to take ad- 
vantage of it. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY, 


— m0. — 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL.—[Br1 135.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[SECOND NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th April], ‘‘That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘no measure of Land Reform for Ireland, 
however ably advised, can be considered com- 
plete or perfectly satisfactory which does not 
deal with the condition of the farm labourers of 
Ireland, with a view to ameliorate it,”—(Mr. 
Villiers Stuart,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Lorp ELCHO, who had given Notice 
of the following Amendment :— 

“ That this House, while willing to consider 
favourably any just measure, founded upon 
sound principles, that will benefit tenants of 
land in Ireland, is of opinion that the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill, is, in its main provisions, 
economically unsound, unjust, and impolitic,”’ 
observed, that in the year 1873 a 
Liberal Attorney General said that an 
object of all law was to make men 
certain of the tenure of their property. 
He thought that in considering this 
very remarkable Bill it was desirable 
to remind the House of such a saying 
as that, and also to remind Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that the object for 
which they sat on the Treasury Bench 
was to make men certain of the tenure 
of their property. And he thought it 
the more necessary that these matters 
should be considered, when we had the 
state of things which we knew prevailed 
in Europe — when we had Socialism 
rampant in Germany, and Nihilism in 
Russia capable of committing atrocities 
such as that of which they had so lately 
heard, and when there was no disguis- 
ing the fact that a state of things was 
growing up in Ireland—he did not know 
whether to call it Parnellism or what— 
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which if not Communism was practically 
the same thing, and when we had a Bill 
brought in by his right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister, which unquestionably 
did give effect to the carrying out of the 
Communistic principle, for what was 
Communism but the expropriation of 
the few for the benefit of the many ? 
His right hon. Friend did not as yet go 
in for Communism pure and undisguised ; 
but they knew not how soon a light 
might dawn on him. They knew not 
how soon he might discover that he had 
been living under the darkness of the 
British Constitution, and the only true 
light was to be found in some such Com- 
munistic Constitution as had been elabo- 
rately drawn up and circulated through- 
out the country. His right hon. Friend 
had the great power of what he (Lord 
Elcho) might call protoplasmic reason- 
ing, and he had no doubt that the time 
would come when they would be within 
measurable distance of Communism, and 
that it would be within the range of 
practical politics. At any rate, he (Lord 
Elcho) found in this Bill the great Com- 
munistic principle—the expropriation of 
the few for the benefit of the many, and 
he ventured to ask the House to resist 
that principle to the uttermost and throw 
out the Bill. The first part of the Reso- 
lution which he intended to move asked 
the House to say that it was ready to 
consider any measure which was founded 
on a just principle, and was equitable in 
itself, and would benefit the tenants of 
land in Ireland. He admitted that the 
Government found themselves in great 
difficulty, that they found they had to 
legislate in some form or other on this 
Land Question. But whose fault was it? 
It was through their own fault that 
difficulties occurred. Those difficulties 
arose, in the first place, from the prin- 
ciple of confiscation without compen- 
sation to be found in the Land Act of 
1870, which gave the Irish tenant a 
possessing right in his holding. They 
arose from wild talk during the last 
Election. They arose from allowing 
the lawless agitation to go on in Ire- 
land, and the Irish people to be armed, 
without taking steps to prevent that 
state of things. They arose from this 
—that when they had the power, they 
used it not against the Tritons of the 
agitation, but against the minnows of 
agitation. They arose also from the 
fact that the Government, while speak- 
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ing about remedial legislation, had not 
the courage to tell the Irish people 
plainly that there was only one way for 
a nation to be prosperous, and that was 
by being law-abiding. The Prime Mi- 
nister had admitted that the Land Law 
in Ireland was more favourable to 
tenantry in Ireland than it was to 
tenantry in England, Scotland, or any 
other part of the civilized world, either in 
Europe orelsewhere. [‘‘ No, no!” and 
‘“‘ Hear, hear!” ] He simply stated the 
fact, and those who cried ‘‘ No!’ must 
show that it was incorrect. He ventured 
to think that this Bill of the Government 
would not get them out of their diffi- 
culties with regard to Ireland. It would 
not improve the state of Ireland, but 
would simply aggravate those difficul- 
ties. He hoped he had as much sym- 
pathy for his fellow-being as any man 
in that House. He had no right to 
speak for anybody but himself; but he 
thought he might, without fear, say this 
—he was confident there was no keener 
sympathy for the poor tenantry of Ire- 
land on the part of any hon. Gentleman 
opposite, or any hon. Gentleman who 
sat behind him, than was to be found on 
the part of Members who sat in his part 
of the House. [‘‘Oh!”] That was his 
firm conviction. He believed, further, 
that what they were about to do would 
greatly aggravate the evils which they 
professed to cure. They need not go 
back to pre-historic times, to the Brehon 
Laws, or to the laws of the 16th century, 
as the Prime Minister had done, to 
account for the state of the Irish 
tenantry. The reasons were patent, 
and were much less remote than that. 
They were simply the result of a bad 
climate, precarious crops, and over- 
crowding. Let anyone deny these facts 
if he could. With all possible respect 
to the Government, he thought the 
proper course would have been to have 
the courage to tell this to the people of 
Ireland, and to point out to the people 
the physical fact that it was impossible 
in Ireland for any family to exist on 
five acres of land. But what was the 
state of the tenantry in Ireland? That 
out of 600,000 tenants 300,000 were said 
to have less than 15 acres, and he saw 
it stated that 150,000 were below £4 
valuation ; and he had read somewhere 
that there were 28,000 tenants who held 
no more than one acre of land. Well, 
what would legislation such as that pro- 
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posed do for such a state of things? 
There was but one remedy, and that was 
the remedy which appeared in the latter 
part of this Bill—namely, the remedy 
of emigration; not the banishment of 
tenants, but sending them from misery in 
Ireland to the plenty which our Colonies 
were willing to offer to them. That he 
believed to be the true remedy. It was 
the remedy, at any rate, which, after 
careful inquiry, a scientific French eco- 
nomist held to be a sound remedy. Al- 
though he believed that emigration 
should be left to perfectly natural 
causes, yet he should be quite willing 
to support the second part of the Bill, 
and was also willing that the Govern- 
ment should try the experiment of trans- 
ferring the people from the distressed 
districts to the reclaimed land, though 
he believed the money would be much 
better spent in improving the land 
already reclaimed ; but what he wanted 
to point out was that the second part of 
the Bill was absolutely antagonistic to 
the first. The first part aggravated and 
perpetuated the evil by rooting the sur- 
plus population in the soil, which by the 
second part of the Bill they showed a 
desire to get rid of. Therefore, address- 
ing himself to the first part of the Bill, 
he said in his Resolution that it was 
economically unsound, unjust, and im- 
politic. The first thing in considering 
the Bill was to find out what was the 
Bill, and what the Bill meant. His 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson), in that very powerful speech of 
his the other day, said—and it was the 
only thing on which he differed from him 
—that this Bill was not skilfully drawn, 
that it was not clear. Now, it struck 
him (Lord Elcho) that a remarkable 
feature in the Bill was the skill mani- 
fested in the drawing of it, because it did 
not tell you plainly what it meant. He 
would not like to say that from his own 
view, but during the Recess, there was 
a great display of Northern Lights at 
Belfast, and one of those lights he saw 
opposite him. A speech was made by 
the hon. and learned Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Litton), who, he was told, was 
reckoned in Ireland a very able lawyer. 
And what did he say of this Bill? He 
prayed the particular attention of the 
House to this passage of the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for Tyrone, 
one of the Northern Lights— 
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“The Government were surrounded by cer- 
tain difficulties, which they sought to get rid of 
by the skill with which the measure was pre- 
pared. There wasa strong opposition in the 
House of Commons, and if Mr. Gladstone had 
come forward with a Bill that would have said 
that every tenant in Ireland must have fair 
rent, free sale, and fixity of tenure, he would 
have found it impossible to carry such a Bill. 
He believed those were the objects Mr. Glad- 
stone had aimed atin his Bill; and he thought, 
so far as he could judge, he had secured them. 
They were secured not in a direct way, and not 
in such a manner that he who ran might read ; 
for, if it had been so framed, there would have 
been a measure of hostility that those who 
framed the measure were anxious to keep 
back,” 

So, whatever the verbage, whatever the 
contradictions might be, the intention of 
the Bill was simply to put on the Table, 
on the part of the Cabinet, a measure 
which was cast out of the House by a 
majority of 234 when proposed by Mr. 
Butt, and which amounted to what were 
called the ‘‘ three F’s;’’ but which had 
been more properly called the ‘‘ one R,” 
or simple ‘‘ robbery.” The present Bill, 
however, might be better designated as 
the ‘two R’s,” or ‘‘robbery wrapped- 
up.” It meant tenure fixed by the 
State in practical perpetuity, fair rents, 
and free right of sale on the part of the 
tenant of that which he had never bought 
to the highest bidder. That was what 
the Bill plainly meant, and he affirmed 
that a Bill of that character was econo- 
mically unsound, and he challenged any 
Gentleman on the Treasury Bench to 
affirm the contrary. Itmight be supposed 
that he would quote in support of that 
proposition Adam Smith, Bentham, Mill, 
Fawcett, or all those politico-economic 
lights who had guided the steps of the 
Liberal Party till the year 1870. He 
was not about to do that, nor would he 
quote in support of sound, economic 
views, as against those that were un- 
sound, the doctrines expounded in such 
eloquent terms in 1870 by the present 
Prime Minister, who then knocked over 
the case of this Bill by arguments which 
could not be controverted. He would 
not quote Lord Selborne or other legal 
authorities ; but he would content him- 
self with saying that he had collected 
and strung together a collection of the 
pearls which had fallen from their lips 
and published them as a useful preface 
to the Land Bill. He would, however, 
on that economic question just say a word 
as to what fell from the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland the other night. . That right 
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hon. Gentleman then had a very difficult 
and delicate task to perform—namely, 
to justify on economic grounds what he 
could not call other than the economic 
apostacy of himself, of the Cabinet, and 
of his Party. The right hon, Gentle- 
man did it hesitatingly, he might say 
blushingly. But somehow or other he 
got through the task of attempting to 
justify the repudiation of the politico- 
economic faith in which not only his 
Party themselves, but their fathers and 
forefathers, had been nurtured and had 
cherished until the fatal year 1870, 
when the Prime Minister brought in, to 
a great extent, new economic views. 
But what did the Chief Secretary tell 
them the other night? He said they 
gave something of value to the tenant ; 
and, that being rather alarming, he 
qualified it by adding that they gave 
him something which he already had in 
sentiment and feeling. That was the 
new doctrine. For himself, he thought 
the old view was the sound view; he 
was still of the faith which the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues pre- 
viously held; and he did the Ohief Se- 
cretary the justice to say that, at any 
rate, he had not scoffed at those who 
adhered to the old faith. He could not 
say the same of the Prime Minister, 
who, revelling in the repudiation of 
himself and of what he was in 1870, 
had endeavoured to cast ridicule on the 
Professor of Political Economy at Oxt 
ford, who, on the Land Commission, 
thought right to state that he did not 
believe in the “ three F’s,’’ and re- 
garded that policy as mistaken. Here 
was what Mr. Bonamy Price, who was 
responsible for the training of their 
sons, said— 

“The ‘three F’s’ ought to be condemned 
as false in principle, both socially and economi- 
cally, as calculated to perpetuate the peculiar 
evils from which Ireland is suffering, and to 
arrest that increase of production from which 
alone she can hope to advance towards pros- 
perity. No doubt Ireland is in a sickly condi- 
tion; but is her cure to be effected by remedies 
false in their nature, and sure, in the end, to lead 
toa yet worse malady? For nations, as for in- 
dividuals, there is one golden rule which ought 
never to be violated—not to start from false 
principles, however trifling their action may 
seem at first. The law of human nature decrees 
and enforces that their evil nature shall do its 
work, and develop the mischievous consequences 
which they contain. The remedy must be sought 
not from a legal interference with business, 
which is unnatural and mischievous, but from 
the training of both landlords and tenants to 
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the understanding and the fulfilment of what 
each owes to the successful cultivation of the 
land.”’ 


His right hon. Friend repudiated that, 
and preferred the views of the Bess- 
borough Commission, which rested on 
the ground of sentiment and pre-historic 
tradition. His right hon. Friend said 
that Mr. Bonamy Price’s views were only 
fit for the planet Saturn. Now, he had 
no acquaintance with the planet Saturn, 
but he had a little acquaintance with 
the planet Earth, and the doctrines which 
were repudiated by his right hon. Friend 
were the doctrines of the planet Earth. 
What the doctrines suited to the planet 
Saturn were he could not say; but he 
did not think his right hon. Friend was 
very happy in his reference to that 
planet. They had been taught in their 
mythological lessons at school that 
Saturn had a habit of eating his own 
children; but, as far as he could recol- 
lect what he had been told of that esti- 
mable individual, his power of eating 
and digesting his own children was as 
nothing compared with the power of the 
present Prime Minister of swallowing 
and digesting, in 1881, all the political 
doctrines which he gave utterance to in 
1870. He came back, however, from 
Saturn to this earth, only remarking 
that this Bill could be described in no 
better words than these—that it was a 
Saturnalia of economic error. If they 
cast themselves adrift from the sound 
principles of political economy, what, he 
asked, was to be their guide? Was it 
to be ‘‘the sentiment and feeling”’ of his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary ? 
Were they to have no other light to 
guide them but the bog-light of im- 
pulsiveness and the sentimental states- 
manship which would trade for Party 
purposes on the predatory instincts of 
men? He protested against their fol- 
lowing such guidance as that, and he 
thought that the House would agree 
with him that the Bill founded on those 
principles was economically unsound; 
that it was unsound, further, in this— 
that it had not even the excuse which 
had been put forward for the Hares and 
Rabbits Bill, and which would, no doubt, 
be the excuse for the measure which 
had been promised them in future in re- 
gard to the land in England—namely, 
the improvement of the state of agri- 
culture, and an increase of the supply 
of food for the people. Would any hon. 
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Member venture to assert that this Bill 
would effect those objects? Why, they 
drew no distinction between the idle 
and the active, between the ignorant 
and the skilful and intelligent farmer. 
The tendency of this Bill would be, if it 
was to the benefit of mankind that two 
blades of grass should be made to grow 
where but one grew before, to stereotype 
all the evilsof Ireland and makeone blade 
of grass to grow where two grew before. 
He entered his protest against this Bill as 
economically unsound. If it was true 
that what was morally wrong could not 
be politically right, that measure could 
not be politically right which sinned 
against the Eighth Commandment. He 
ventured this further dictum—that that 
which was economically wrong could 
not be politically right. He asked the 
House to affirm, by his Resolution, that 
the Bill was unjust. He had heard it 
said that the Irish landlords were pre- 
pared to accept this Bill; but the answer 
one of them gave, speaking on their 
behalf, was that they wanted one of 
two things—either compensation or the 
purchase of their property. Failing 
one or other of these, they held that 
they were justified in resisting this Bill 
tothe utmost. No answer had yet been 
given to the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson). 
That speech tore the Bill to pieces. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman showed 
that, by the operation of the 7th clause, 
in taking the rent into consideration, 
they would have to make allowance for 
tenant right and for disturbance and 
compensation where no tenant right ex- 
isted, and reduce the rent in proportion, 
the result of which would be to reduce 
the rent by one-third. The Chief Secre- 
tary gave his opinion that it was not 
intended that the tenant right should be 
carved out of the rent; but in a matter 
of such monstrous confiscation they 
wanted facts, and not mere speculation. 
If it was not as stated by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, let them be 
referred to words in the Bill, and not 
be told that if the law was properly 
construed it would not be so. If they 
could not point to clear words in the 
Bill, let there be a distinct understanding 
that something would be put in the Bill 
to settle the point. At the Belfast 


meeting there was a speech made by a 
gentleman who was familiarly known in 
the North as ‘‘ the three 8’s ”»—“ sober, 
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sensible Shaw.’’ What said “the three 
8’s?” In the first place, he referred 
to the stupidity with which the Bill 
would be encountered; and then he 
said, with reference to Clause 7— 

“The valuators go to the holding and see 
what is the present letting value as it stands 
with all improvements and put a fair rent 
upon it. What next? According to the sub- 
section they deduct in Ulster the value of the 
tenant right and say—the land is worth 30s. an 
acre ; the tenant right is so much, and we deduct 
that ; and so with the rest of Ireland.” 

That was the view taken of the Bill by a 
distinguished authority on the question 
—that it was intended in fixing the 
rent to take into consideration the 
tenant right, and deduct it from the 
rent. {An hon. Memper: From the 
competition rent.] Let them see what 
this confiscation really amounted to. It 
was better these things should be driven 
home. He had drawn up, with the help 
of a most able lawyer, a statement which 
confirmed to the letter the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin, although it was 
drawn up before that speech was deli- 
vered. He found that if they took a 
holding let on the 1st November, 1881, 
at £21, and if the rent was approved by 
the Court, the fee at 21 years would 
amount to £441, the tenant’s interest, 
under Section 3, amounting to one-third 
of the fee. [‘‘No, no!”] Was, he 
asked, the tenant’s right ever sold for 
less ? The Court would, therefore, de- 
duct that, and fix the rentat £14. The 
tenant gained, and the landlord lost £7 
of an annuity, which at 15 years was 
equal, at compound interest, at 5 per 
cent, to £146. Ifthe tenant was undis- 
turbed, the accumulating power of the 
£7 annuity continued to the confiscation 
of the fee. Ifthe tenant was disturbed, 
the compensation, which was seven times 
£14—the fair rent—was equal to £98. 
Thus, if the landlord at the end of 15 
years assumed possession, his loss would 
be—accumulated annuity, £146; dis- 
turbance, £98, showing a total of £244, 
or £23 more than half the value of the 
fee at the commencement of the statutory 
term of 15 years. He was only as- 
suming this; he hoped it was not true ; 
but it was a view which had not been 
directly contradicted. Was it in the 
Bill? He believed it was. If it was 
not, well ; if it was, let it be struck out. 
He should follow it to the bitter end. 
Let them apply a parallel case. A 
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tradesman sells a business under £5,000 
penalty not to re-open in the same 
street for 15 years, nor thereafter with- 
out consent of the purchaser. He is 
required, nevertheless, during 15 years, 
and thereafter, to pay 5 per cent on 
£5,000. It would be better to forfeit at 
once and so re-open. As regarded the 
penalty on the landlords, if a landlord 
raised his rent and asked more than the 
Court sanctioned, what was his state? 
His state would be this—Suppose the 
tenant paid £80 for 20 years and the 
landlord asked £120. One member of 
the Court approved of £120, another 
thought £100 sufficient, and the third 
£80; but £100 was decided upon as a 
medium course. The landlord having 
asked £120, and the Court having fixed 
£100, he would have to pay 10 times 
£20 for having asked a rent one of the 
Commissioners considered fair. If the 
tenant refused to pay the £20 increase, 
and was evicted, he would receive four 
times £80, or £320, for having pre- 
viously enjoyed a farm at a rent £20 
below what was thought fair. If that 
was so, what a mockery of justice the 
Bill was! He hoped the Government 
would make this matter clear. He 
wished to ask the question—Was it in- 
tended that a sale or assignment made 
by a tenant in disregard of regulations 
in Clause 1 should beannulled? If not, 
what provision was there to give the 
landlord the benefit of these regulations ? 
He thought it would be difficult to cha- 
racterize the Bill in other terms than 
those used by the Premier himself with 
reference to the proposals of a section of 
the Irish Members—namely, ‘public 
plunder.” He considered that the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) pursued a much more straightfor- 
ward and manly course than the Go- 
vernment. Practically, the proposals of 
the Government amounted to the expro- 
priation of the landlords; but they had 
not the courage to come forward and 
say that. There was no word as to com- 
pensation to the landlords. The hon. 
Member for the City of Cork had the 
same object in view; he proposed that 
the landlords should be expropriated 
and compensated. His right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland the other 
evening quoted a passage from Mr. Mill 
to the effect that ‘‘reason and experience 
recommended that in the case of a tenant 
proprietary rent should be fixed ’—as 
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retand) Bilt. 33: 
he understood his right hon. Friend— 
‘“by authority.” He turned to the 
chapter and found a material difference 
between the original passage and the 
quotation of it by his right hon. Friend, 
He did not say the Chief Secretary mis- 
represented it intentionally; but the 
words were not “‘ by authority,” but “in 
perpetuity.” And for what purpose? 
To perpetuate small tenants in Ireland ? 
The heading of the chapter was, ‘“‘ How 
to get rid of cottier tenantry.” Mr, 
Mill went on, and said— 


“In this measure there would be, strictly 
speaking, no injustice, provided the landlords 
were compensated for the present value of the 
chances of increase they would be prospectively 
required to forego.” 


The whole passage was a most important 
one, and he hoped the House would 
allow him to read it. He agreed in 
every word of it. Mr. Mill said, with 
regard to property in land— 


‘¢ The claim of the landowners to the land is 
altogether subordinate to the general policy of 
the State. The principle of property gives them 
no right to the land, but only a right to com. 
pensation for whatever portion of their interest 
in the land it may be the policy of the State to 
deprive them of. To that their claim is inde- 
feasible. It is due to landowners, and to owners 
of any property whatever, recognized as such by 
the State, that they should not be dispossessed 
of it without receiving its full pecuniary value, 
or an annual income equal to that they derived 
from it. This is due on the general principles 
on which property rests. If the land was 
bought with the produce of the labour and 
abstinence of themselves or their ancestors, 
compensation is due to them on that ground; 
even if otherwise, it is still due on the ground 
of prescription. Nor can it ever be necessary 
for accomplishing an object by which the commu- 
nity altogether will gain that a particular por- 
tion of the community should be immolated. 
Where the property is of a kind to which pecu- 
liar affections attach themselves, the compensa- 
tion ought to exceed a bare pecuniary equivalent. 
The Legislature, which, if it pleased, might 
convert the whole body of landlords into fund- 
holders or pensioners, might ¢ fortiori commute 
the average receipts of Irish landowners into a 
fixed rent-charge, and raise the tenants into 
proprietors ; supposing always (without which 
these Acts would be nothing better than rob- 
bery) that the full market value of the land 
was tendered to the landlords in case they pre- 
ferred that to accepting the conditions pro- 
posed.” 

So much for the injustice to the land- 
lords; but did the injustice stop with 
landlords? How as to the remainder- 
men? How asto the mortgagee? How 
as to those who, on the faith of Parlia- 
ment, had invested millions of money 
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gerald, £54,000,000 by purchases under 
the Encumbered Estates Act. How as 
to every farmer in Ireland who had been 
a tenant? How as to the labourers? 
At the present time they could get a farm 
without payment. They could not do so 
if this Bill passed. Therefore, let the 
great Liberal Party fully understand this 
great fact, that if this Bill passed into law 
they would be creating, not by the action 
of the Crown directly, but by an Act of 
Parliament, a vast close corporation of 
the existing holders of land in Ireland, 
and enabling them to fix individually 
what fines must be paid by every man 
before he could be admitted to that cor- 
poration. That fact did not admit of 
dispute, and he commended it to the 
notice of the hon. Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) and the hon. 
Member for Gateshead (Mr. James), who 
had an extraordinary appetite for de- 
vouring Corporations. He thought he 
had said enough as to the equities of the 
Prime Minister, who upon this question 
was always perorating to justice. There 
remained the question of impolicy. He 
had proved that the Bill was essentially 
unjust, he had proved it to be unsound, 
and, therefore, it must be impolitic. But 
he asked the House to take a wider 
view of its impolicy than as affecting 
merely the landlords and tenants of Ire- 
land. How would the measure affect 
the Empire and the question of union 
between England and Ireland? Would 
it be successful for its purpose? It was 
said to be a measure of concession to 
Treland; but what kind of a concession ? 
Did concession to Ireland ever stop 
agitation? In 1833, Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis said Ireland only required a 
Poor Law—did that satisfy them? Mr. 
Sharman Crawford in 1843 proposed 
tenant right—did that satisfy them? 
In 1860, Mr. Cardwell and Lord Pal- 
merston gave compensation for improve- 
ments prospectively, not retrospectively 
—did that satisfy them? Then came 
the Land Bill of 1870, which was the 
germ of the present Bill—did that 
satisfy them? What followed? Be- 
tween 1870 and 1880 there were 39 Land 
Bills for Ireland brought it. They had 
in 1876 the ‘‘ three F’s” brought in by a 
private Member, Mr. Butt; but the thing 
was scouted. There was no question at 
that time of any man of influence or 
importance in the House, except the 
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moment would hear of such a conces- 
sion. But let them go back two years 
or less. When Parliament separated 
in 1879, was there any question of legis- 
lation of that kind? Did anyone for a 
moment suppose then that they should 
have heard of the necessity of remedial 
legislation for Ireland to sweep away all 
those obnoxious landlords? No. He 
wished to do honour to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), for 
he was the originator of the principle. 
There was a bad harvest in 1879, and 
the hon. Member asked the Government 
to stop evictions in consequence of the 
distress. No one even took notice of his 
proposal. What happened in Mid Lo- 
thian? The election for Mid Lothian 
was subsequent to 1879; it was in 1880, 
only 13 months ago. Was there any 
question of that kind on the Mid Lo- 
thian hustings ? He knew what went on 
at that time, and he could say there was 
no question on the Mid Lothian hust- 
ings of ‘‘ remedial legislation” for Ire- 
land. On the contrary, the electors of 
Mid Lothian and the world were told 
that Ireland had never been so prosper- 
ous. That was in March, 1880, and 
within two months of that time, that 
God-forsaken, still-born, Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill was brought in, 
and it contained the principle in ques- 
tion; and within 13 months of the time 
when they were told that Ireland had 
never been so prosperous or contented 
they had this Bill. Would anyone, in 
the face of those facts, get up and say 
that the Bill rested upon solid convic- 
tion —that it rested upon principle? 
Why, there was not a speech which the 
Chief Secretary made in which he did not 
tell the House that he was prepared to 
maintain the law; but they must enable 
him to do that by sacrificing the land- 
lords’ property. That was what it came 
to. And so it was as regarded the 
Church. Beginning with Roman Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, they ended by de- 
stroying the Church. But in the end 
they came to this, that nothing would 
satisfy. No concession extorted by vio- 
lence ever would; and who could deny 
that this was a concession extorted from 
the Government bythe lawlessness which 
had prevailed and still prevailed in Ire- 
land? It was nothing more nor less 
than blackmail that had to be paid. 
What would be the result? Would it 
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bind Ireland any closer to this country ? 
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If the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) accepted it, would it sa- 
tisfy the labourers? Pass this Bill, and 
as sure as the sun rose to-morrow a 
Parnell of the labourers would arise. 
He was not sure, judging from an 
Amendment on the Paper, that a Parnell 
of the labourers was not already in 
the House. But, at any rate, if they 
satisfied the tenants by a bribery as 
gross as any practised in contravention 
of the Bribery at Elections Act, they 
had the labourers then to satisfy; and 
the hon. Member for Cork told them in 
the plainest language that the Bill was 
not a stopgap, not even a halting place, 
but a step in progress. The hon. Member 
would accept, it might be, the expropria- 
tion of the landlords ; but that was with 
a view to get rid of the tie between this 
country and Ireland, and to lead to 
separation. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” and ‘‘No!”’ ] 
They had been told, over and over again, 
that it was with a view to Home Rule— 
in other words, in the long run to separa- 
tion. Therefore, in this attempt to con- 
ciliate Ireland they were false to their 
own principles, and were doing that which 
would fail of its object. They knew well 
in Lear how Kent, when blind, asked to 
be led to the top of the precipice ; but 
here they had a Government with their 
eyes open walking themselvesand driving 
the nationinto the grave which was being 
openly and avowedly dug by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork for the in- 
terment of the unity of the Empire. But 
the most noxious things had their uses ; 
and this Bill, if rightly read, had its 
uses. He had shown that it was a 
gauge of progress; it was also a mea- 
sure of value, for it told them of the value 
of the Whig securities in the Cabinet. 
As far as he knew, there was only one 
of them convertible, and he was glad to 
say he was a Scotchman. The others 
apparently were content to play the part 
of dumb figureheads to the ship which 
was driven by the two right hon. Mem- 
bers for Birmingham, who were stoking 
in the engine-room. But if it was a mea- 
sure of value it was also a warning. Did 
any hon. Gentleman who had listened to 
his remarks or had studied the Bill really 
believe for a moment that its principles 
would be confined to Ireland? He well 
recollected that the Prime Minister had 
said the principles which were in that 
Bill, if applicable to Ireland, were 
equally applicable to England. [Mr. 
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GLapsToNnE dissented.] He hoped the 
House would pardon him if he were 
driven to read the passage by the shake 
of his right hon. Friend’s head, who, 
like all great and modest men, forgot 
some of the many excellent things that 
he had said. These were the words of 
the right hon. Gentleman— 

“There is another point which, I think, de. 
serves serious attention. I cannot help pointing 
out that if perpetuity of tenure were really good 
for Ireland, it could not be bad either for Eng. 
land or Scotland.” —[{3 Hansard, cxcix. 353.] 


That was his argument. If they con- 
sented to the principle as applicable to 
Ireland it would not stop there. And 
did they think it would stop at land? 
Why, there was already a house league 
in Dublin and elsewhere in Ireland. 
Did they think it would stop at houses, 
and not touch every description of pro- 
perty? This was a sop to Demos, and 
did they imagine that if Demos got 
the power he would draw any nice dis- 
tinctions between property, whether in 
land or in money? Assuredly not. He 
hoped thecapitalists of thiscountry would 
remember that. They mightdepend upon 
it that our Brummagem Girondists were 
calling into play forces which they would 
afterwards find themselves powerless to 
control. In conclusion, he had only to 
say that if hon. Members opposite, the 
extreme illiberals below the Gangway, 
would not attach weight to his views, 
perhaps they would pay attention to 
what came from the Treasury Bench, 
and to a passage that seemed to have 
been written outside the House for the 
instruction both of the Front Benches 
and of hon. Members generally. It was 
as follows :— 

‘‘ Unlike the Socialists of former days, those 
who, at the present time, are under the influence 
of the Socialistic sentiment are beginning to 
place the chief reliance upon State intervention. 
This growing tendency to rely upon the State 1s 
fraught with greater danger to England than to 
any foreign countries. ‘The two great political 
sections who contend for place and power have 
a constant temptation held out to them to bid 
against each other for popular support. Under 
the pressure of this temptation it may conse- 
quently happen that statesmen will accept doc- 
trines and pursue a policy against which, if 
their judgment was unbiased, they would be the 
first to protest. This is a peril which hangs over 
the country.” 

The magnitude of the peril was shown 
by the kind of legislation before the 
House; and he ventured to think that 
the views he had just quoted, and of 
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which the Postmaster General was the 
author, contained far sounder doctrine 
on the subject than was embodied in the 
Government Bill. He had now endea- 
youred to state clearly the grounds of 
his objections to the Bill. If the 
Forms of the House enabled him to 
do so, he hoped to move his Amend- 
ment, which challenged the principle 
of the major part of the Bill, and 
pronounced it to be economically un- 
sound, unjust, and impolitic. Wishing 
to resist the Bill to the utmost of his 
power, he proposed to press his Amend- 
ment to a division. Whatever number 
of Members might vote for it, the weight 
of authority would be found in the Lobby 
of the minority. And why did he say 
that? Because in the Lobby of the 
minority would be found the wise, the 
deliberate, the written dicta of all the 
learned political economists down to our 
time who had discussed this question, and 
who had ever been looked upon as the 
lights of the Liberal Party. There would 
also be in the Lobby of the minority the 
spoken statements and the public acts 
of all the eminent statesmen from Sir 
Robert Peel downwards who had had to 
deal with political economy subjects in 
the House. There would also be in the 
Lobby of the minority the ghosts of the 
opinions—the former opinions—of every 
man who sat upon the Treasury Bench, 
without any exception; and, finally, 
there would be in the Lobby of the 
minority, no matter how small the mi- 
nority might be, the consciences of three- 
fourths of those who voted against him. 
Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
did not wish to enter into a very length- 
ened criticism of the eloquent speech 
they had just heard, into which he could 
not help remarking that a singular spirit 
of gaiety had been imported. It was a 
great pity the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) had 
not heard the speech of the noble Vis- 
count the Member for Barnstaple (Vis- 
count Lymington) the other day, who 
had most clearly shown that the Bill 
would not interfere with the real in- 
terests of the landlords, but would rather 
benefit and consolidate them. He (Mr. 
C. Russell) could not help thinking the 
speech they had just listened to had 
been delivered long beyond its time. It 
ought to have been delivered in 1870— 
indeed, he knew it had been. It was 
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speech delivered by the noble Lord 
during the debate on the Irish Land 
Act of 1870, garnished with a few 
meagre extracts from books. It was the 
old policy to ‘‘do nothing” with regard 
to Ireland, and to trust to rack-renting 
and to the Royal Irish Constabulary to 
carry it out. [‘‘No, no!”] Then what 
was the policy? If the noble Lord 
really felt the sympathy he expressed 
with the Irish tenants, where had been 
his propositions to ameliorate their con- 
dition when the Conservatives were in 
power? In certain passages of his 
speech the noble Lord had been quite 
carried away by his eloquence; for he 
must have forgotten himself, when he 
plainly hinted that the Prime Minister 
had brought in the measure for purely 
Party purposes when his conscience 
went against it. Those were sentiments 
which the noble Lord would probably 
regret having uttered. There had 
been a time when the evil forebodings 
he had given vent to might have had 
some effect; but, at this time, the House 





was pretty well used to those kind of 
arguments. The same arguments about 
robbing the landlords and Communism 
were used in 1870; but, since that time, 
it was a fact that the gain of the land- 
lords had increased. Better protection 
for the tenant meant better security for 
the landlord. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord John Manners), in his Amend- 
ment, said that the remedy for the 
condition of Ireland lay in the in- 
dustrial development of that country, 
and he affirmed that no legislation for 
Ireland was needed on the Land Ques- 
tion. They had heard only three speeches 
from the Opposition as yet, including 
that from his (Mr. C. Russell’s) hon., 
learned, and, he might say, demon- 
strative Friend the Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton). The speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
late Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Gibson) had not affected the great prin- 
ciples of the Bill; and as for the noble 
Lord’s speech, that ought to have been 
delivered in Committee. He had only 
raised two points going to the principle 
of the measure—one as to the supposed, 

and he could show it was not real, 

‘‘exclusion’’’ of the landlords, and the 

other as to the basis upon which fair 
rents were to be fixed. Could the exist- 

ing state of things be allowed to go on? 





not much more than a reproduction of a 


Did any class in Ireland—did the land- 
[Second Night. ] 
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lord class wish that it should continue? 
He (Mr. C. Russell) thought he was 
speaking their sentiments when he said 
that they desired the question to be settled, 
and, if possible, that the agitation should 
come to an end. He hoped the noble 
Viscount the Member for the County 
Down (Viscount Castlereagh), who re- 
presented and was connected with great 
and important interests, and the tradi- 
tions of whose property were amongst 
the first, as regarded management, in 
Ireland, would favour his Party in that 
House with some of the speeches he had 
made out of the House, and which 
showed what was his expressed opinion 
and liberal sentiments on this question 
when addressing his constituency in 
Ulster. Now, what was the condition 
of things? They had, in the Estimates 
for the year, an item of £50,000 extra 
for police force, used for what purpose ? 
—for the purpose mainly, if not entirely, 
of the enforcement of civil processes in 
reference to land. They had, he be- 
lieved, as many as 30,000 troops in Ire- 
land—as if an army were invading a 
hostile country. They had grave and 
serious crimes staining the land in Ire- 
land, which, he would admit, had had 
much sympathy amongst a large class 
of people in the country. Side by side 
with the existence of that particular 
class of crime, they had an almost en- 
tire absence of ordinary crime. What 
did that point to? It seemed to him 
that the existing relations affecting land 
in Ireland had become untenable and 
impracticable. The Government at- 
tempted to remedy that. He did not 
propose to bestow upon that Bill of the 
Government indiscriminate eulogy; but 
he objected to it from entirely different 
views from those of the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire. He (Mr. 
C. Russell) thought it was a Bill which 
should be dealt with by the House in a 
fair and liberal spirit. He could not 
but think that a good deal of the criti- 
cism of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) was microscopi- 
cal, and that it savoured very much of 
the language of the special pleader. 
He hoped the Bill would be approached 
in a fair and generous spirit, and not in 
a spirit of carping criticism ; for, after 
all, criticism was an easy task, especially 
on a subject of this complex nature. 
In consequence of the observations of 
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the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire, he (Mr. ©. Russell) was 
obliged to make one slight reference 
to political economy. The noble Lord 
utterly misconceived the point in the 
passage he had quoted from Mr. Mill. 
Mr. Mill was there speaking of the ex- 
propriation of landlords, with the view 
to the creation of a peasant proprietary, 
and said, what he (Mr. O. Russell) en- 
tirely subscribed to—that it would be 
utterly wrong and unjust legislation to 
expropriate the landlords for such a 
great public object as that without fully 
compensating them. But that, he would 
say, was not ad rem. He would cite 
one passage from the late Professor 
Cairns on this subject. He said— 

‘“‘ Sustained by some of the greatest names, I 
will say, by a large number of the first rank, in 
political economy, I hold that the land of a 
country presents conditions which separate it 
economically from the great mass of the other 
objects of wealth—conditions which, if they do 
not absolutely and under all conditions impose 
upon the State the obligation of controlling 
private enterprize in dealing with land, at least 
explain why this control is at a certain stage of 
social progress indispensable, and why, in fact, 
it is constantly to be put in force wherever 
public opinion or custom has not been strong 
enough to do without it.” 

That being so, if ever a state of things 
existed which should justify legislative 
interference, surely that state of things 
existed in Ireland. He was asked how 
came it that English Land Laws would 
not do for Ireland. He was not going 
to discuss the statement of the noble 
Lord that the Land Laws of Ireland 
were more favourable to the tenants 
than those of any other country. He 
admitted that they were in some re- 
spects; but, if necessary, he could point 
out some respects in which they were 
not. If English law was not more 
favourable to the tenant than Irish law, 
why should it not doin Ireland? The 
causes were far back to seek, and he 
was not going to treat the House to 
an historical dissertation ; but he should 
like to say, in a sentence, that there 
were mainly three causes which had 
rendered the condition of things in Ire- 
land exceptional. First, political causes, 
followed and marked out by confiscation 
and repeated confiscation, which affected 
not only the status of proprietors in 
the soil, but also that of those who 
claimed underthem. Next, the legisla- 
tion prompted by the. jealousy at one 
time of this country against the rising 
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trade and industrial enterprize of Ire- 
land, and which, by depressing the rising 
trade, threw the population of the coun- 
try upon the land. Side by side with 
the legislation throwing the people upon 
the land, there came into play a worse 
evil than all these—he meant the penal 
laws, by which was prevented the ac- 
quirement by the great mass of the 
population of the country—the Catholics 
—of any permanent interest in the land. 
And thus these threefold causes, prin- 
cipally, perhaps, created a state of things 
in which, by artificial means, the growth 
and development of those rights by which 
industry attempted to free itself from 
artificial obstacles, and the growth of 
those natural rights by which men ac- 
quired property in land arose. That 
day wanted one day short of 100 years 
since the Catholic could first acquire 
freehold property in land. It was in 
1782 that the penal law was repealed 
which provided that at that time a 
Catholic could have taken 50 acres of 
bog and reclaimed it; but, if he im- 
proved it so as to increase its value, the 
landlord could deprive him of it. He 
could also hold one or two acres at 
a certain distance fromany town. Even 
bad laws could not long shackle and 
control a people; but, unhappily, there 
were no free people in any real sense 
in Ireland, and causes, partly politi- 
cal and partly religious, prevented 
the formation of that healthy public 
opinion, in the face of which the ex- 
istence of bad laws could not long 
maintain itself. They had the land 
hunger; they had no freedom of con- 
tract; they had the tenant subject to 
have his interest eaten up by rack- 
rent. A Protestant rector in the South 
of Ireland said last year— 

“The fact is beyond all doubt, that the effect 
of the existing laws regulating the tenure of 
land is that the people are degraded into a 
condition little above servitude, where every 
family may be harassed by estate rules; where 
freedom of contract is unknown; and where 
the self-respect of the great bulk of the com- 
munity is degraded into craven fear of offend- 
ing those who have the power to make or mar 
the tenants’ fortunes.” 

The Devon Commission of 1845 testified 
that the uncertainty of tenure in Ireland 
was a pressing grievance, paralyzing all 
exertions, and placing a fatal impedi- 
ment in the way of improvement. It 
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hon. Gentleman the present Prime Mi- 
nister addressed himself to the task 
nothing was done to remove the diffi- 
culties then pointed out. What did the 
Irish people ask? He (Mr. O. Russell) 
said the Irish people, because on this 
Land Question the Irish people were for 
the first time thoroughly united. It 
did not follow that what was asked for 
should be granted ; but it was, at least, 
important that they should understand 
what was asked for. Primarily, they 
asked that the tillers of the soil should, 
on just terms, be allowed to become the 
owners of the soil which they tilled. 
Secondarily, where the first could not 
be accomplished, that they should have 
fixity of tenure at fair rents, with the 
free right of sale of their interest in the 
holding. It did not seem to him that 
there was anything alarming in that 
proposition. All the Commissioners that 
had reported, and all the Members of 
those Commissions, were in favour of an 
increase in the number of peasant pro- 
prietors. All the Commissioners were 
against arbitrary rents, the abolition of 
which would necessitate the appointment 
of a tribunal to fix the rents. Five out 
of six of the Duke of Richmond’s Com- 
missioners were practically in favour of 
the ‘‘three F’s;”’ andall the Bessborough 
Commissioners, except Mr. Kavanagh, 
were in favour of the same objects, and 
Mr. Kavanagh went a long way in that 
direction. The Bill also went a con- 
siderable way towards effecting those 
objects, though he (Mr. OC. Russell) 
did not think it went far enough. An 
analogous system had found a successful 
place in many countriesin Europe. For 
example, in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 
The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) said he did 
not object to the 3rd sub-section as 
the definition of a fair rent. It would 
completely knock on the head the Ulster 
tenant right, which the Motion of the 
noble Lord opposite professed to desire 
to protect. If the section were to end 
where the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman proposed, it would amount to the 
confiscation of the tenant right in Ulster, 
and of the good-will interest in the rest 
of Ireland. The first thing the Court 
had to do was to determine what a 
person coming on to the land for the 
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ing tenant, who and whose ancestor had 
spent their lives and labour in improving 
the holding ; and, in doing that, regard 
must be had to the interest of the occupy- 
ing tenant, and put that, to some extent, 
against the full rent. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said—‘‘ Take the 
case of a farm of 20 acres, the present 
rent of which is £20, but the competition 
rent of which would be £24, or an in- 
crease of £4, and I will suppose the 
tenant right would fetch 20 years’ pur- 
chase. That would be £400, the interest 
on which at 43 per cent would be £18, 
which, deducted from the competition 
rent, would leave only £6 for the land- 
lord ; but either £24 would be far from 
being the full competition rent, or that 
man must come out of a lunatic asylum 
who would give £400 for an improve- 
ment in the value to the extent of 
£4.” The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman asked what they were going 
to do in places outside Ulster, where 
there was no Ulster Custom or system 
analogous to the Ulster Custom. He 
(Mr. C. Russell) maintained that by the 
Act of 1870 the law recognized that 
which had long before existed as the 
equitable property of the tenant all over 
Ireland. Although he was in the pre- 
sence of the Prime Minister, he was 
bound to say that the language used in 
the Act of 1870—namely, ‘‘ compensa- 
tion for disturbance ’’—was not happy 
language. He recognized it as giving 
effect to the existence of that which, 
according to the practice, according to 
the statement, and according to the uni- 
versal feeling in Ireland, had been for 
years recognized. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Dub- 
lin University was rather unhappy in a 
passage which he cited in this connection. 
It was a passage from a letter of Lord 
Dufferin, which was— 

‘“*Why was a tenant farmer in Down, who 

took a 50 acre farm five years ago, to have 
security of tenure, because a peasant or a pea- 
sant’s father in Connaught 100 years ago could 
claim 10 acres of bog ?”’ 
His (Mr. C. Russell’s) answer was that 
the farmer in Down who took a farm 
five years ago paid to go into it, and 
the peasant in Connaught founded his 
claim partly upon the fact that he or 
his father had reclaimed the land from 
astate of nature. The Devon Commis- 
sion, in 1845, which was quite a Land- 
lord Commission, reported— 
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“There has long been a practical assumption 
by the tenant of a joint ownership in the land 
with his landiord.” 

That was reported so long back as 1845; 
but what did the Bessborough Commis. 
sion report ?— 

“‘Tt appears to us that the conditions under 
which land has been held by tenants in Ireland 
have been such that the occupiers have, as a 
general rule, acquired rights to continuous oc- 
cupancy, which in the interests of the commu- 
nity it is desirable legally to recognize,” 
Both the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin and the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire argued as if the 
Court to be constituted under the Bill 
would be bound, or was likely, to give 
the maximum amount of compensation 
for disturbance. He (Mr. C. Russell) 
regretted much that the Return sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Member 
for Meath (Mr. A. M. Sullivan) could 
not be furnished, because if he (Mr. C. 
Russell) was to believe all the com- 
plaints he heard, it would have shown 
that the scale of disturbance allowances 
administered by County Court Judges 
was meagre in the extreme. The lan- 
guage of the Act of 1870 said that the 
Court was to compensate a tenant for 
the loss he had sustained by reason of 
disturbance. The House would at once 
see that practically that would let the 
rack-renting landlord off cheaply, and 
visit the liberal landlord very heavily. 
He would respectfully suggest that the 
section which dealt with competition and 
fixed a fair rent would be well omitted 
by a repeal of the Act of 1870, and by 
inserting a clause that the Court should 
give compensation in respect to the just 
interests of the tenants themselves. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dublin University had 
asked where the interest came from. 
Did it, he asked, descend like manna 
from Heaven? The present Bill was 
for the protection of the interest of the 
Irish tenants which existed and was 
their moral right, but which jurists 
might call the right of imperfect obliga- 
tion. If the tenant had the interest he 
had endeavoured to describe, it followed 
incident to the right that he should have 
the right to realize it, because next to 
the right of property was the right to 
turn it into money. He now came to 
the third criticism of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, The right hon. 
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and learned Gentleman said the portals 
of the Court were closed against the 
landlord, and yet the Government called 
the Bill a just one. He (Mr. OC. Rus- 
sell) was quite willing that the land- 
lords should have accesses to the Court— 
nay, he intended to propose an Amend- 
ment to the effect that a landlord, in- 
stead of being allowed to give notice of 
an increase of the rent, as he was under 
the Bill, should not be allowed to in- 
crease his rent until he had applied to 
the Court. As now proposed the onus 
of resisting the increase would rest with 
the tenant; but he denied that that 
should be allowed. Upon the question 
of pre-emption he admitted the Bill was 
somewhat obscure. He, however, un- 
derstood the object to be—at least, he 
hoped it was—to prevent a landlord 
getting rid of the tenant, merely to 
have the land so as to begin a fresh 
career of rack-renting. There was one 
other blot to which he wished to refer. 
He thoughtit was left quite undefinedand 
quite uncertain what was the compensa- 
tion to the tenant, and, indeed, also the 
compensation to the landlord where the 
tenant sold his interest pending evic- 
tion. Undoubtedly, his right hon. and 
learned Friend was quite right in stat- 
ing that, according to the general prin- 
ciples of law, the tenant could only sell 
that which was legally in him, and all 
that a tenant under threat of eviction 
had was an unexpired term of occu- 
pancy up to the date of the eviction. 
Therefore, if it was intended that the 
occupancy should not be determined by 
the eviction, but should be a continuing 
occupancy, the language of the Bill 
required amendment. Having so far 
followed the criticisms of his right hon. 
and learned Friend, he would be glad to 
be allowed to say a few words in the 
way of suggested Amendments on that 
part of the Bill. He knew it was im- 
possible to hope to deal with the great 
and important subject of the Law of 
Settlement and Entail in this Bill; but 
still he hoped that Liberal statesmen 
would not lose sight of it, because he 
did not think that any fair play would 
be given to a scheme of land reform 
which had not the advantage of a reform 
in the direction he had pointed out. He 
also recommended to the attention of the 
Government the suggestion of the Bess- 
borough Commission, and also the sug- 
gestion of the Land Tenure Committee, 
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which had such men upon it as Judge 
Longfield and Viscount Monck — that 
no objection of any kind should be 
allowed by the landlord except with 
the leave of the Court. He was also 


struck with this difficulty. He found, if 
he read the Bill rightly, that when a 
future tenancy began, a future tenant 
was not within the protection of the 
Bill in one important respect—namely, 
that he could not go to the Court upon 
the question of fixing the rent if he 
found the rent was unfair. He could not 
understand the principle of that distinc- 
tion. He thought all future tenants 
should come within the protection of the 
Bill in that respect, and have the right, 
as the present tenants had, of going to 
the Court to fix the rent if under all the 
circumstances it was found to be exces- 
sive. There was another point which 
he thought ought to beconsidered. The 
compensation for disturbance section was 
perpetuated from the Act of 1870, and 
the scale of compensation enhanced. 
They fixed as a maximum of compensa- 
tion for disturbance seven years’ rent; 
the Court might award much less, but, 
in some extreme cases, it might give the 
seven years’ rent. He wished to know 
if, in a possible case of disturbance, a 
tenant was entitled to seven years’ rent, 
he forfeited his claim to the amount if 
he had gone one year in arrear of rent? 
In other words, as the Act of 1870 and 
this Bill worked, a man might, in a pos- 
sible case, be entitled to seven years’ 
rent for disturbance ; but if he was one 
year in arrear he lost the whole through 
it. And another point—the Bill, as he 
read it, excepted leases entirely from its 
operation. He could not understand 
why that should be so. He could not 
see what magic or sacredness there was 
in a contract in writing under seal as 
compared with a parole contract, as 
they asserted, because that was the 
foundation of the Bill; and if there 
was no real freedom of contract in Ire- 
land, how was it that the freedom of 
contract applied in the case of leases and 
not in the case of parole contracts? He 
was loth to introduce names in that 
House ; but cases had again and again 
been brought under his notice, and 
quite recently in the North, where 
leases, prepared in batches, printed with 
elaborately confused clauses excluding 
the lessees from the benefit of the Act 
of 1870, had been forced upon the ten- 
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ant. In that connection he would refer to 
the evidence given before the Bessborough 
Commission by the President of May- 
nooth College, with reference to his own 
personal experience as head of that 
Institution in reference to one of the 
Duke of Leinster’s leases. That lease, 
which he had seen, was a formal demise 
with the most elaborate covenants. It 
was a lease for one year, and so from 
year to year, and it contained not only 
the most elaborate protective clause, 
but it also made the tenant disclaim 
the benefits of the Act of 1870. There 
might, no doubt, be many cases of free 
and binding contracts ; but he put the 
ease no higher than that, and he urged 
that if there had been any decrees in 
entering upon those contracts, that the 
parties should at least have the right at 
their own risk of going before the Court 
to make out their case. He came now 
to another point, which he would re- 
spectfully urge upon the Prime Minister. 
He considered it of the greatest moment 
in reference to the future working of the 
Bill. He referred to the mode of deal- 
ing with existing arrears of rent which 
accrued due from 1877 to 1879, through 
no fault of the tenant, but, as had been 
frequently admitted, through a visita- 
tion of Providence. He asked whether 
it was not possible with the Bill, in 
order to free it from impediments, to 
give the Court some power in reference 
to deferring or reducing those arrears ? 
Unless that difficulty was met, he was 
afraid there would be very serious diffi- 
culty in the working of the Bill. An 
allowance or abatement of rent because 
of the failure of crops was a principle 
well known in the law of many coun- 
tries; and though it might reasonably 
he objected that parties in this country 
contracted upon the basis of the exist- 
ing law, he maintained that the principle 
for which he contended was not a 
strained one, and he submitted that if 
this was to be a remedial measure under 
exceptional circumstances, the circum- 
stances he had referred to were pecu- 
liarly exceptional. With reference to 
the constitution of the Court under the 
Bill, he desired to say that to be effec- 
tive, the Court must be simple in its 
machinery, it must be expeditious in its 
procedure, and it must be cheap. He 
thought it should partake as little as 
— of the character of contested 
itigation, and as much as possible 
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of the character of friendly arbitration. 
Though he respected them greatly, 
and had the honour of knowing a 
great many of them, he had found the 
strongest and most unanimous feeling in 
all parts of Ireland that the County 
Court Judges would not form a tribunal 
which would command the confidence of 
the country. He had found that by 
letters from North, South, East, and 
West; and lately, in Belfast, he had 
found the same sentiment prevailing 
among the hard-headed men of the 
North, as they were usually called. He 
would therefore suggest, whether it would 
not be possible, taking the case of a large 
estate in which a large number of tenants 
were dissatisfied with their rents, and 
thought they had a fair claim to seek re- 
adjustment—at their ownrisk, of course— 
whether it would not be possible to deal 
with such cases in groups, treating them 
as independent acts of litigation, but 
not, of course, supposing that the rule 
for one farm should govern another, but 
that they should be considered according 
to their respective circumstances? There 
were several other parts of the Bill upon 
which he would like to observe; but, as 
they were matters more properly for 
Committee, he would put his sugges- 
tions in print. He looked with satis- 
faction almost unqualified to the part of 
the Bill which bore the honoured name 
of the ‘‘ Bright Clauses,’’ because he con- 
fessed that he looked upon that part as 
containing the real germ of the final 
settlement of the Land Question. In 
reference to that part of the Bill he 
would throw out for consideration, whe- 
ther, in the case of corporate bodies in 
Ireland, such, for instance, as the London 
Companies, there should not be compul- 
sory powers to take their estates, not at 
all upon the ground that they had 
been unworthy landlords—because their 
management contrasted favourably with 
some of their neighbours—but upon the 
ground that they did not hold their 
estates for public purposes, and did not 
represent private interests, and, there- 
fore, no private interests would be af- 
fected by their compulsory expropriation. 
Next, he would suggest that estates en- 
cumbered up to 75 per cent of their value 
should be compulsorily purchased ; be- 
cause, by the principle put forth from 
both. sides of the House, a landlord 
should be a landlord in an effective 
position, capable of dealing with his 
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property satisfactorily, and any landlord 
whose estate was encumbered 75 per 
cent only held his title nominally, and 
there could be no harm in expropriating 
him. Then, as regarded the question of 
assistance to the tenant, he hoped the 
Government would not go behind the 
recommendations of the hon. Member 
for Cork County (Mr. Shaw) before Com- 
mittee—namely, that the tenant should 
be advanced four-fifths of the purchase 
money. By such an arrangement the 
tenant would be given a greater induce- 
ment to persevere; by the annual pay- 
ments the security to the State would be 
daily becoming greater, and the debt to 
the State would be becoming less. He 
thought there should be a discretion on 
the part of the Commissioners to extend 
the payment over a period of 52 years. 
He thankfully recognized the fact that 
the landlord and tenant part of the 
scheme would do much good; but it 
was to the “ Bright Clauses ” of the Bill 
that he looked as containing the real 
germ of a settlement of the question. 
He believed the Bill wisely and liberally 
administered would create in the course 
of a few years a number of peasant pro- 
prietors, who would quicken and leaven 
the whole country with a new spirit. It 
would create an unpaid army on the side 
of order—order followed from content, 
and a sense of security and loyalty fol- 
lowed in the wake of interest. He 
looked with great hope to the Bill. Up 
to that time Ireland had been to this 
country a source of weakness and not of 
strength; a part of the richest Empire 
in the world, its people were amongst 
the poorest. They owed it to their past 
misgovernment of the country to be as 
liberal as the utmost bounds of justice 
would allow, and he asked no more. 
He was aware that it rarely happened 
that legislation could do much to remedy 
the ills of a country ; but there was one 
thing that it could do—it could not 
scatter plenty over the land, but it could 
remove those artificial obstacles by which 
plenty was made impossible. He asked 
the House to do it in a liberal spirit. 
He knew much would depend on the 
people themselves—upon their energy, 
their sobriety, their thrift, and their 
spirit of self-denial. He was no true 
friend of the Irish people who denied 
the existence among them of many 
grave faults. He claimed for his country 
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but were in great part the creatures of 
conditions under which they found them- 
selves. Out of their own country, with 
their hands free, and with a motive for 
exertion, they played their part and 
held their own in the race of life. He 
did not desire to use the language of 
exaggeration; but he believed Provi- 
dence had endowed the Irish people 
with great and noble qualities. That 
was seen in their steadfast adherence to 
the faith in which they trusted, in spite 
of many previous temptations to the 
contrary ; in their tender regard to the 
claims of kindred and friends, which 
they carried to the ends of the world; 
in the absence among them of ordinary 
social crime; in the marked purity of 
their domestic life; and it was not too 
much to say that in these they were an 
example to the world. He hoped it 
would not be for long that it could be 
truly said, as it was once, perhaps with 
some poetic exaggeration— 
“Tn a climate soft as a mother’s smile, 
With a soil fruitful as God’s love, 
The Irish people starve.’’ 

Mr. GREGORY considered that the 
definition in the Bill of fair rent, which 
was “what a solvent tenant would 
undertake to pay one year with an- 
other,’”’ would lead to great difficulty in 
any application to the Court for its as- 
sessment, as it would be a great deal a 
matter of discretion and could not be 
assessed on any defined principle. It 
was the basis of rating in this country ; 
and anyone who had any experience of 
it knew the difficulty of dealing with the 
evidence of conflicting surveyors in case 
of dispute as regarded this and many 
other provisions of the Bill. Hon. 
Members ought to remember, in con- 
sidering the Bill, that the whole of the 
relations between landlords and tenants 
in Ireland were left to a Land Court, 
as to the composition of which they had 
no fit means of judging. Yet that 
Court, as it was to be constituted, would 
be invested with enormous power; it 
would regulate all the relations of land- 
lords and tenants throughout Ireland ; 
it would have the responsibility of pur- 
chasing estates, guaranteeing titles, and 
advancing money to an unlimited extent. 
With respect to the construction of the 
Court itself which was to exercise such 
extraordinary powers, where did they 
expect to get for a salary of £2,000 a 
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all that responsibility, and to administer 
those powers? If they expected to find 
such men in Ireland, then he (Mr. 
Gregory) could only say that talent was 
much cheaper in that country than in 
England. But this was not all. These 
Judges or Commissioners might delegate 
their powers to certain assistant Commis- 
sioners, so that the landlord, who would 
himself have no access to the Court, 
would have his interests left in the 
hands of either one of the Commissioners, 
or else in those of an assistant and, pre- 
sumably, a less competent Commissioner. 
He complained that by the Bill the 
approach to the Court was given to the 
tenant only; the landlord was to have 
no access to it in the regulation of his 
own property. Power was given to the 
tenant to appeal to it, but no provision 
was made for any preliminary commu- 
nication with the landlord ; in fact, the 
former was empowered to bring the 
latter into Court without any notice 
whatever, nor was any provision made 
as to the costs of an application. Now, 
with respect to the other part of the 7th 
clause of the Bill, which was of so much 
importance in dealing with these appli- 
cations, it had been demonstrated that 
as it stood, and particularly in carrying 
the Ulster Custom to the extent which 
was proposed, it might lead to the most 
monstrous injustice. In his opinion, all 
that the tenant could fairly ask was a 
set-off as against the landlord of any 
benefit accruing to the latter by the out- 
lay or improvements of the tenant. And, 
in dealing with this as well as the other 
proceedings on the application, they 
should bear in mind that recourse to the 
Court was to be a voluntary act on the 
part of the tenant. He might, if he 
pleased, remain as he was; but it was 
only fair that, if the landlord was 
brought before the Court unnecessarily 
by the tenant making an unjust claim, 
the tenant should be liable for the costs 
of the application. At all events, it 
should be in the discretion of the Court 
to make an order with regard to the costs 
in such a case. Again, it was quite evi- 
dent that there would be dealing with 
property on which mortgages had been 
effected, as to which nothing had been 
said, notwithstanding the position of 
both mortgagees and owners of property 
would be materially affected by the 
operation of the Bill. In many cases 
mortgages were effected for the improve- 
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ment and consequent increase in the 
value of the estates of the landlord, and 
as the existence of mortgages might be 
known in most cases—for in Ireland 
there was a provision for the registra- 
tion of mortgages—a mortgagee should 
always have notice of an application to 
reduce the rents of property on the 
security of which his money had been 
advanced. It was but just that they 
should have an opportunity of being 
heard when a proposal was made in 
detriment of that security. In the Drain- 
age and Cottage Building Acts the inte- 
rest of the mortgagees was protected, and 
there ought to be a similar provision in 
this measure. He had taken some part in 
the discussion of the Land Act of 1870, 
which he always considered to be a very 
considerable invasion of the rights of 
property, converting the owners of land 
into mere rent-chargers, and a great 
discouragement to resident or improy- 
ing proprietors. A very wide step was 
taken by that Act, which might have 
been necessary; but that invasion was 
carried very much further by this Bill, 
and it had not been shown to be jus- 
tified. If the Bill were to be accepted 
as a final settlement of the question; if 
it were to be regarded as a boon from 
the hands of Parliament to the Irish 
people, with which they would be con- 
tented for ever, that might perhaps in- 
duce one to give the Bill a second read- 
ing; but there was little hope that it 
would be so accepted, and he could not 
help thinking it would be used as a 
starting point for fresh demands. It was 
the offspring of agitation, and he feared 
would be the origin of more. Now, 
with respect to the second portion of 
the Bill, this conferred unlimited power 
of advancing public money in Ire- 
land. It was well known to many in 
the Legal Profession that there had 
been great reluctance of late years to 
advance money on Irish estates; both 
individuals and public companies had 
felt grave doubts whether they were 
justified in doing it. Indeed, during 
the last 10 years, since the passing of 
the Irish Land Act, it had been almost 
a rule with large financial under- 
takings not to advance money on the 
security of Irish property; and lately 
one or two companies had taken credit 
for not doing so. Under the provisions 
of the Bill as it now stood, there was, 
practically, no limit to the amount which 
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the Treasury would have to give to carry 
them into effect. The Minister for the 
time being would have the Irish Vote 
at his back, and the House must, there- 
fore, be prepared to have large demands 
made upon it. The advances contem- 
plated by the measure amounted to three- 
fourths of the value of the property to 
be purchased; but, speaking for him- 
self, as a professional man, he would 
not, nor would he advise anyone else to, 
advance on the security of Irish land 
more than two-thirds of its value. The 
proposal required grave consideration, 
and he hoped that some limitation would 
be put upon it. The advances might 
be made by the Treasury at a time when 
the value of landed property was high, 
and the State, the mortgagee, might seek 
to realize at a time when bad times and 
seasons had greatly depressed its value. 
In that case, what position would the 
State be in if it ventured to get back its 
instalment of principal and interest from 
the tenant whose security it held? What 
universal condemnation and clamour 
would be raised if the right of the State 
creditor were enforced. That wasa state 
of things which they must be prepared 
to meet. The Bill would, in fact, induce 
the tenants to mortgage themselves up 

to the hilt, and that, too, with the money 
of the State, which, in many cases, they 
would have the greatest difficulty in re- 

paying, and which in the end would 

result in ruin to them and the House 

must be prepared to face the risk which 

would arise from the steps which, in 

many cases, should be taken to recover 

the amount becoming due. If they were 

to advance money to enable tenants to 

purchase their holdings, let them do so, 

as trustees for English taxpayers, on 

sound economical principles. They were 

bound to make advances within mode- 

rate bounds and to confine them to legi- 

timate objects. In conclusion, he could 

not help looking upon the Bill, as a 

whole, as one which would have the 

effect of enormously reducing the value 

of land, and cutting down the legitimate 

rights of the landlords of Ireland to the 

lowest possible point, to enable them to 

be absorbed by the tenants. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, he did not 
think the Bill could be regarded as a 
highly successful attempt, likely to pro- 
duce a settlement of the Irish Land 
Question. All authorities, from Judge 
Longfield to the Members of the Bess- 
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borough Commission, were agreed that 
the only real settlement of the Irish 
Land difficulty was to give the occupier 
of the soil the absolute ownership. The 
tenure of land in Ireland was unique, 
as far as European countries were con- 
cerned, seeing that in them the bulk of 
the land belonged to the masses of the 
people; but, in Ireland, as much as 
10,000,000 acres, or one half of the land, 
belonged to 721 proprietors. Therefore, 
he could not but regret that the Govern- 
ment had not regarded the creation of 
peasant proprietorships as the most im- 
portant feature of their Bill. If they 
had done that, the effect would have 
been to dc away with the Law of Entail, 
under the provisions of which law a 
greater portion of the land of the coun- 
try belonged, not to the real owners, 
but to mortgagees. If the Government 
had taken the course which he sug- 
gested, and had advanced the whole of 
the money necessary to buy up the land, 
they would have been secure in advanc- 
ing public money to tenants who wished 
to become owners of the land which they 
occupied. That was shown by the results 
of the advances by the Board of Works 
and the Church Temporalities Commis- 
sioners. The people of Ireland had also 
just cause of complaint in respect to 
absenteeism. It was estimated that as 
much as £3,500,000 was spent by the 
absentee proprietors every year. That 
evil ought to be dealt with in some way 
or other, as such a state of things would 
certainly not be tolerated in any other 
country. He entirely approved of the 
principle of the present Bill, though he 
could not approve of the machinery em- 
ployed. He considered that a fair rent 
ought to be fixed by an outside tribunal ; 
but he disapproved of the suggestion 
that the disputed questions of rent 
should be referred to a County Court 
Judge in the first instance. A mass of 
evidence was given before the Bess- 
borough Commission on that question, 
and the general decision was that a 
tenant could not establish his legal 
rights without the annoyance and ex- 
pense of a law suit. The litigation 
under the Bill would be almost endless, 
and he contended that the proposed 
system would do nothing except put 
money into the pockets of the lawyers. 
He did not believe, with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Mr. W. E. Forster), that those 
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tenants who were lowly rented would 
not enter the Court. He believed they 
would do so, with the object of obtain- 
ing still a further lowering of their 
rents; and they had a perfect right to 
do so, if they had any chance of success. 
The machinery proposed to be employed 
in the settlement of rent was extremely 
faulty, and ought to be altered. The 
Bessborough Commission were of opi- 
nion that there should be two arbitrators 
representing the landlords and two re- 
presenting the tenants, and then a pro- 
fessional umpire should be appointed in 
the person of a gentleman of the educa- 
tion and standing of Professor Baldwin. 
That would have been a cheap and ex- 
peditious way of settling the question ; 
but, under the present Bill, he would be 
mulcted in at least £10 by a law suit 
before he could establish his rights. 
Further information would, he hoped, 
be given as to the way in which tenant 
right was to be computed, and the posi- 
tion in which mortgagees would stand 
with regard to the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was extremely vague and undefined 
in his explanation of how for the future 
the tenant right was to be settled. That 
was a question which, in his (Major 
O’Beirne’s) opinion, deserved to be ex- 
plained in a thoroughly satisfactory man- 
ner. He was a landlord himself, and one 
of those who considered that if landlords’ 
incomes were to be reduced they should 
be compensated for their loss. If some 
sort of provision to compensate land- 
lords were not made, and unless the ob- 
jections which had been raised with re- 
spect to the tenant right were not clearly 
explained away, he should vote against 
the third reading of the Bill. If he 
could satisfy himself that fixity of tenure, 
fair rents, and free sale, were given in 
reality, without putting the tenant to 
expense, and without harassing the 
landlord, he would support the measure ; 
but, at present, he did not see that it did 
this. The only real objection against 
tenant right was that it saddled the 
tenant with a double rent. He hoped, 
in conclusion, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would take all those matters 
into their consideration, and give a clear 
and unmistakable announcement with 
regard to how the proposed reduction of 
rents would affect property all over the 
country. At the same time, the thanks 
of the Irish people were due to some 
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extent to the Government for the earnest 
manner with which they had taken u 
the Land Question; but the Bill would 
not satisfy the expectations of the Irish 
people. The ‘three F’s” were not 
sufficient ; but what was wanted was a 
peasant proprietary all over the country, 
Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, it 
seemed to him that the framers of the 
Bill had cast to the winds considerations 
of a practical nature. All persons who 
had had any experience in the matter 
must be aware that there was not a 
greater misfortune to a landlord than 
to lose a good tenant. Atthesame time, 
it was an equally great misfortune, both 
to landlord and tenant, to give the 
land to a bad tenant, by which he meant 
a man who was unable to cultivate it 
properly. The case of the tenant who 
was unfortunate through drought or too 
much rain should be considered ; but the 
man who was a bad tenant was no good 
to himself, was no good to the landlord, 
and, what was of more importance, was 
no use to the land itself. He was aware 
of the difference of tenure in England 
and Ireland. It was true that in Eng- 
land, as a rule, the outlays were made 
by the landlord, and that in Ireland 
they were usually made by the tenant; 
but justice required that the property, 
whether of the landlord or the tenant, 
should be secured to the person to whom 
it belonged. If the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had £10,000 to deal with in 
sovereigns, entrusted to him by someone, 
he might regard it as somewhat im- 
moral to make them go through the pro- 
cess vulgarly called ‘‘ sweating” before 
he handed them to their owner ; but it 
seemed to him (Mr. Harcourt) that that 
was exactly the process which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
apply to the property of Irish landlords. 
He was not in the secrets of the Cabinet; 
but he very much suspected that at each 
of those sittings of which they had heard 
so much there had been an additional 
shake of the bag, and the residuum was 
now being divided amongst the tenants 
at the expense of the landlords. The 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that 
there were but few bad landlords in 
Ireland, and yet he proposed to legislate 
with regard to that small minority. He 
(Mr. Harcourt) held in his hand a re- 
print of a book on the system of land 
tenure in Ireland by the hon. Member 
for Rochdale (Mr. Potter). The book was 
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reprinted at the request of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. At page 6 were 
these words—“ The Irish farmers never 
were more prosperous than at the pre- 
sent time.” [An hon. Memper: What 
is the date?] He expected to be asked 
that question. There was no date in the 
book. The Cobden Club did not favour 
them with dates; but the date of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s letter, in which 
he requested that the book should be 
reprinted, was January 31, 1881. It was, 
however, only fair to conclude that, as 
the Prime Minister had asked for the 
reprinting of the work as one likely to 
be of use to the people, he approved its 
contents. In page 19, the author said 
that the complaint of high rents had 
lasted for more than 300 years; that 
there never was less ground for it than 
at the present moment, although in some 
instances the rent demanded was too 
high. At page 45, he said it would not 
be difficult to prove that a law establish- 
ing fixity of tenure would be as impolitic 
as it would be unjust. Such a law, he 
said, would wrongfully transfer pro- 
perty from a certain number of indivi- 
duals who were now called landlords to 
another set of individuals now called 
tenants, and who would then become 
landlords ; that the men now in posses- 
sion would be able to violate their en- 
gagements, but that no future tenant 
would gain anything by the change. 
He (Mr. Harcourt) felt obliged to the 
right hon. Gentleman for being instru- 
mental in circulating a book which would 
enable hon. Members to arrive at sound 
conclusions on this subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman was not legislating 
fairly or wisely. If the State became 
lenders, the lenders could have no heart 
and no compassion. The right hon. 
Gentleman, who would not make any 
arrangement for providing a single far- 
thing in his Budget to give an insignifi- 
cant sum to assist the British farmer in 
the matter of his highways, was, never- 
theless, willing to set apart nameless 
sums to assist the Irish farmer in emi- 
gration. He was quite convinced that, 
unless great alterations were made in 
the Bill, and its one-sidedness was cor- 
rected before it was presented in its 
final shape, they would have in Ire 
land in future a race of rack-rented 
tenants and despoiled landlords, who 
would be for ever litigating in the 
dreary halls of the Court which the 
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measure of the Government would es- 
tablish. 

Mr. BRAND said, that the hon. 
Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
Harcourt) had not answered the per- 
tinent question put to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundalk (Mr. C. Russell) in 
his eloquent and impressive speech— 
namely, Were they prepared to allow 
things to remain exactly as they were 
in Ireland, where the payment of rents 
had to be enforced by the Constabulary 
at the point of the bayonet? He held 
that that state of things could not be 
permitted to continue, and that a reform 
of the Land Laws was absolutely neces- 
sary. The noble Lord the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) made a 
mistake in not sufficiently estimating 
the gravity of the present issue, because 
he said that the difficulties which sur- 
rounded them had been created by the 
Government itself, and partly by the 
Mid Lothian speeches of the Prime Mi- 
nister. Now, he (Mr. Brand) hardly 
thought that the most ardent admirer of 
those speeches would claim for them the 
power to create and keep up the agita- 
tion which they had recently had in Ire- 
land. No one could be said to under- 
stand the state of that country unless 
they comprehended the fact that the 
difficulties which encompassed them had 
been to a large extent caused by the 
Land Laws of Ireland, which had 
created and encouraged a monopoly of 
land. He had asked himself the ques- 
tion whether it was possible to remedy 
those evils, and whether the Bill of 
the Government would remedy them 
without necessitating compensation in 
some shape to the owners of land. 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Dundalk had said that the fee sim- 
ple of land in Ireland had increased 
in value between the years 1870 and 
1880. That might be the case. It was 
difficult to distinguish as to the causes 
which had produced that increase in the 
value of land; but he did not wish to 
contest the fact. He did not rest his 
opposition to some of the proposals of 
the Government on that ground; but 
he thought the Bill was unjust to the 
landlords of Ireland in some sense, be- 
cause it would tend enormously to in- 
crease litigation, and also because it 
would put a practical bar on the land- 
lord ever resuming possession of the 
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land. His hon. and learned Friend 
wished power to be given to the Court 
to remit all arrears of rent which had 
fallen due through recent failures of the 
crops. Now, it was equitable that the 
landlord should remit a certain portion 
of rent to his tenants when they had 
losses through bad harvests ; but it was 
a different thing to impose that re- 
mission on the landlord by law. His 
hon. and learned Friend had referred to 
the métayer system in France ; but, under 
that métayer sytem, the tenant and the 
landlord enjoyed together the profits of 
the good years, and they had to suffer 
together the losses of bad years. But 
his hon. and learned Friend was asking 
the Irish landlords to suffer all the 
losses of the bad years, and to allow 
their tenants to reap all the profits of 
the good ones. Having felt himself 
obliged to abstain from supporting the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill of 
last year, he wished to make a few 
remarks on the present Bill, which, if 
not amended in certain important par- 
ticulars, would not be of great benefit 
to the tenant farmer, while it would be 
unjust in many senses to the owners of 
the land. There was a point of com- 
parison between the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill and the present Bill 
which seemed to be greatly in favour of 
the latter measure. Whatever could be 
said against the present Bill, this, at 
least, could be urged in its behalf—that 
it did not sanction the theory that the 
payment of rent was not a just and 
legal debt payable to the landlord. It 
did secure to the landlord the payment, 
not of the full rent, but of a fair rent, 
though in many cases it would be a 
very small rent; and it secured to him, 
besides, the arrears of rent by means of 
the sale of the tenant’s interest. There 
must be a feeling of despair in the 
minds of many hon. Members that they 
were face to face again with the claims 
of Irish tenants, through the failure of 
the Act of 1870; but that Act had failed 
because it was not based on principles 
that met the real demands of the Irish 
people. What, as he understood, they 
had always asked was that they should 
be, as it were, rooted on the soil of the 
country ; that they should be secured in 
a joint proprietary interest, as they said 
they had, with the landlords; and that 
evictions and notices to quit should prac- 
tically cease so long as they paid fair 
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rents and observed certain statutory con- 
ditions. No reasonable man would deny 
that the Bill of the Government, whe- 
ther just to the landlords or not, did 
practically meet the demand of the Irish 
tenants as far as regarded fixity of 
tenure. If he voted for its second 
reading, it was not from ignorance of 
the scope and drift of the measure. It 
was one involving the most tremendous 
consequences. Perhaps it was the most 
democratic Bill ever presented to the 
House by a responsible Government. 
He said that with reason. For ex- 
ample, it meant that if any man was 
the owner of more land than he occu- 
pied, or if he did not occupy the land 
which he owned, the Bill imposed re- 
strictions and limitations on all dealings 
connected with that land. The inevit- 
able consequence would be that all those 
who owned land which they did not 
occupy would endeavour, as far as pos- 
sible, to get rid of a property of the use 
and enjoyment of which they were to a 
great extent to be deprived. The noble 
Viscount the Member for Barnstaple 
(Viscount Lymington), the other night, 
referred to the custom on the Ear! of 
Portsmouth’s estate. On that estate not 
a shilling was expended in improvements 
bythe landlord. He believed, in fact, that 
the Earl of Portsmouth had accepted the 
position of rent-charges on his estate. 
Therefore, as far as the Earl of Ports- 
mouth’s case went, the Bill would not 
make much difference in his position. 
But there were some other Irish land- 
lords who might think differently of the 
matter. The question, however, was, 
what would the tenants do? He be- 
lieved that the advantages given them 
under the Bill would be so great 
that, in many instances, they would 
prefer to remain under the Bill, rather 
than to accept the latter provisions of 
the measure, and purchase the fee simple 
of the land they occupied by means of 
the facilities held out to them. The 
tenants now received compensation for 
their improvements, and, in addition to 
that, compensation for disturbance. That 
was practically unknown in foreign coun- 
tries, and the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire was right in saying 
that Irish tenants were in a more ad- 
vantageous position than the tenants of 
any other part of Europe. The Code 
Napoleon encouraged the principle of 
freedom of contract, and there was 10 
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desire among the owners of land in 
France to depart from that principle, 
because the possession of land in that 
country was extensively distributed. The 
simple fact was that the agitation in 
Ireland was a political and social move- 
ment. Now, the reason of the prevalent 
discontent was that the land was in so 
few hands. Half the country was owned 
by 740 persons, and two-thirds of it was 
owned by only 2,000 persons out of a 
population of over 5,000,000, the greater 
part of whom were engaged in agricul- 
ture. He thought that therein lay a se- 
rious political danger. There was really 
what almost amounted to a revolution 
in Ireland, which should be guarded 
against, and the best way to guard against 
it was by extending the proprietary 
body. If that were carried out, instead 
of a desire for retrograde and reactionary 
legislation, they would have a desire on 
the part of the numerous owners of land 
to have all dealings with regard to the 
ownership and letting of land as free 
as air. He thought that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
had made several points in his speech 
the other night which had not been suffi- 
ciently answered. He had listened to 
that speech with great admiration ; but 
he thought there was one serious omis- 
sion in it, for the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman never once expressed dis- 
approval of the principle of the Bill, of 
which the fundamental principle was 
the establishment of a Rent Court for 
regulating rent, and, consequently, allthe 
relations between landlord and tenant. 
He would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether the time had not 
come for the establishment of an in- 
dependent authority in Ireland for the 
regulation of rents? The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin, who had 
spoken the night before, had made 
some important remarks with reference 
to the Court to be established. The 
Court was to be the Civil Bill Court 
presided over by Judges who were bar- 
risters of 10 years’ standing. From 
that Court there was to be an appeal, 
not to the Appeal Court, but to the 
Land Commission, which was to consist 
of three members, receiving a salary not 
exceeding £2,000 a-year, one of whom 
was to bea Judge. Hecertainly admired 
the courage of the Government in pro- 
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posing to adjust all the relations between 
landlords and tenants in Ireland by 
means of Courts so constituted. He had 
carefully studied those parts of the Bill 
which gave in effect perpetuity of tenure, 
but had failed thoroughly to understand 
them. The first question was, whether 
that perpetuity extended to the present 
tenants alone and their successors, or to 
all tenants for all future time? The 45th 
clause dealt with that question. He 
gathered that the future tenant would 
have all the advantages of the present 
tenant except the right to apply under 
Clause 7 to the Court. What, then, were 
the advantages which he was to enjoy? 
First, he would be able to sell the tenant 
right, whatever that was; secondly, he 
would be able to claim compensation for 
disturbance ; and, thirdly, he would be 
protected against the raising of his rent. 
To all that he had the strongest objec- 
tion. If it was necessary to suspend 
freedom of contract, such suspension 
should only be temporary. It might 
be right to settle conflicting claims be- 
tween landlords and present tenants ; 
but he thought as regarded future 
tenants there should be free contract, 
with compensation for improvements 
made by them. Suppose hereafter a 
small owner, who had purchased his 
holding under the Act, wished to let it 
for a temporary purpose, he would be 
unable to do so without having all those 
adverse interests growing up against 
him. In that respect the Bill went be- 
yond the Act of 1870, which, by the 3rd 
clause, provided for the exclusion after 
1891 from the benefits of the Act of 
tenants who had taken their holdings 
after the passing of the Act. That was 
absolutely done away by the Bill. Under 
the Bill the present tenants would practi- 
cally have perpetuity of tenure, subject 
to a variation of rents on revision every 
15 years, as long as they paid their rents 
and conformed to certain statutory con- 
ditions. If all future tenants were to 
have the advantages of the Bill, all 
rights of ownership would be tied up 
for ever in Commission, and its opera- 
tion would involve some very important 
consequences, which would demand very 
serious consideration. He should, there- 
fore, feel it his duty accordingly to move 
Amendments in Committee in reference 
to certain points of the Bill, which, if 
allowed to remain in their present form, 
could not work advantageously. The 
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right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
other night had madea great point with 
reference to the clause dealing with com- 
pensation for disturbance. When one 
tenant transferred his interest to another, 
there could be no disturbance. It was, 
he thought, perfectly just that the tenant 
should have, as a set-off against his rent, 
the value of his improvements, made by 
himself and his predecessors in title ; 
but he could not understand why he 
should also be allowed to set-off com- 
pensation for disturbance, which was 
not a value in existence, and which 
could not be created except by the act 
of the landlord. Unless more guarded 
words were introduced into the Bill, he 
feared there would be great danger that 
the Court would have to carve thetenant’s 
right in this respect out of the landlord’s 
rent. The Bill went further than that of 
the late Mr. Butt, who only proposed 
that a tenant should be recouped for the 
actual improvements effected by himself 
or his predecessors in title. He thought, 
too, the Government had not clearly de- 
fined the right of sale, or what it was 
that the tenant had to sell. With regard 
to it the Bill was silent, whereas it ought 
to define clearly the interest he would 
have to sell. Parliament might make 
any law it liked respecting the regula- 
tion of rent; but it could not fix the 
rent, or prevent a tenant paying the full 
rack rent, for, do what it might, the in- 
coming tenant would have to pay the 
full rack rent. He had found great 
difficulty in extracting a meaning out of 
the Bill; but from what he could gather, 
it was evidently to be made up out of the 
margin between a low rent and a fair 
commercial rent. From that, it would 
appear that the lower the rent had been, 
the more generous the landlord had 
shown himself, the greater would be 
the compensation he would have to pay 
to the outgoing tenant. He thought, 
therefore, that a general rise in rents on 
all the low-rented estates in Ireland 
would be the immediate result of the 
passing of the Bill. His own belief was 
that, in order to get out of the difficulties, 
the trouble, and the litigation which 
would be incident to the Bill, the owners 
of land in Ireland would wish to sell 
their land to the State; and he thought 
that this should be done—that the State 
ought to be made the purchaser in every 
case where a landlord wished to sell, at 
a price to be fixed by arbitration. The 
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State had permitted the landlords to be 
practically fettered in the improvement 
of their estates, and there would be no 
harm in advancing money to the tenants 
to enable them to improve their con- 
dition. Surely, if the Court to be estab- 
lished under the Bill was to be worth 
anything, it might advance more than 
75 per cent of the purchase money in 
cases where it might be thought neces- 
sary. It might be said that there would 
be no security for the State, and that was, 
in fact, a great objection to the Bill; but 
they must be content to risk something 
for the sake of the advantages which 
they hoped the Bill would accomplish. 
He believed there would be security for 
the State, for it was a remarkable fact 
that all through the late hard times the 
Church tenants had paid in full, with 
the exception of 10 per cent, all the in- 
stalments of interest due by them to the 
Commission. If the Bill was to be suc- 
cessful, the character of ‘‘ thoroughness ” 
must be attached to these proposals for 
the purchase of land in Ireland. The 
condition of landownership in that coun- 
try was to his mind a grave political 
danger, and the surest way to preserving 
order was by adding largely to the 
number of persons interested in main- 
taining it. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Sir, it is with 
the deepest regret that I find myself 
unable to support the Bill brought in 
by Her Majesty’s Government, in conse- 
quence of some of the provisions thereof 
being, in my opinion, totally opposed 
to all the rights of property as now 
vested in owners of land, and, as I hope 
I shall be able to show, also opposed to 
the interests of all future generations of 
tenants. There are other provisions in 
the Bill which, had they appeared in 
the form of a separate measure, and 
unconnected with those principles which 
I consider obnoxious, I think are en- 
titled to the favourable consideration of 
Parliament, and would have had my 
support. But now, Sir, before I pro- 
ceed to discuss the principles and de- 
tails of the measure before us, I would 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
there is any precedent for the second 
reading, or any subsequent stage of a 
great and comprehensive measure such 
as this, being put into the hands of 
the Whip of the Party to move, in the 
presence of Ministers of the Crown 
whose names were actually on the back 
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of the Bill? ‘Were they so disenchanted 
with the reception their production had 
met with from the Press and from the 
public during the Recess that they wish 
it to be classed, notwithstanding their 
announcement as to its character, as 
aminor measure? Or can it be that 
those other names which godfathered 
it into the House knew so little about 
it that they declined to be responsible 
for its introduction? Was it that the 
convenience of the Prime Minister pre- 
vented his leaving his home in the 
country, and the rural delights of Sun- 
day readings, on the previous Saturday ; 
or was it that he did not think it 
necessary to rise to a great occasion like 
this, and strain his muscles—I borrow 
the phrase from him—to catch a train 
an hour earlier on the day he should 
have introduced a measure fraught with 
the gravest interests to a not inconsider- 
able section of the British Kingdom ? 
Was it that he was within the bound- 
aries of this City at an earlier hour than 
the meeting of the House—as, indeed, I 
have been authoritatively informed—but 
that urgent private affairs were given 
priority to Public Business? I will not 
allude to other reasons for which it 
might have been grateful to the House 
and the country that the Prime Minister 
should have found it convenient to be 
in his place; but I say, Sir, that the 
country pauses for a reply to the ques- 
tion—Is this Bill, then, of so little con- 
sequence that it can be delegated to a 
subordinate to move, to suit the pleasure 
of the Minister who finds it convenient 
to adopt the course which he has hurled 
unmerited abuse and ridicule atthe heads 
of others for even suggesting? I pre- 
sume, Sir, that some explanation of this 
unusual and extraordinary proceeding 
will be given at an early period of this 
debate; and I shall now pass on to 
what did occur on Monday. The hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy), in the course of the 
debate on the adjournment of the 
House, put forward the astounding 
proposition that the proper course of 
the debate was that we on these 


Benches, representing those that have, 
should lay bare the whole of our case, 
in order that he and his Friends, repre- 
senting those who have not, should have 
the fullest opportunity of pelting us after 
we had expended our ammunition; or, 
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defendants, having been acquitted in the. 
first State Trial by Royal Commission, 
but who are now being tried again on 
the same evidence and the same charges, 
should more Hibernice first complete our 
defence before the prosecution was in a 
position to open. I should have thought 
his legal training would have shown 
him that, however such a reversal of 
the ordinary rules of procedure might an- 
swer in acountry where the rules of con- 
trary are the guiding principles, it could 
hardly be accepted as a convenient 
course on this side of the Channel. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, in the course of 
his speech, referred in terms of admira- 
tion to the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Barnstaple (Viscount 
Lymington), and to the luminous and 
able manner in which he had treated 
his subject. I, Sir, heard the speech 
of the noble Lord, and, beyond bald 
assertions of theories, collected by him 
in an occasional shooting excursion of 
three days’ duration, unsupported by a 
particle of evidence, I failed entirely to 
see any more point in his argument than 
I should have expected to emanate from 
such an extensive experience. One fact 
alone will be enough to quote to the 
House to upset the whole of the theories 
and fallacies which the noble Lord has 
presented to us. Any and all of his 
arguments are equally capable of de- 
molition. But listen to what the noble 

Lord has put his signature, in an article 

written by himself in October last in The 

Nineteenth Century, and in a statement 

by him of the custom on the Portsmouth 

estate— 

‘‘The landlord’s interest is consulted on a 

re-letting at the expiration of a lease, when 

from one-eighth to one-fourth is added to 

Griffith’s valuation of the land only.” 

He has previously stated that the leases 

are for 31 years. Now, the position of 

the tenant is that, under what he calls 

the Portsmouth custom, he may have 

50 per cent added to his rent within a 

period of 32 years, and must have not 

less than 25 percent. This, Sir, is the 

principle advocated in October by the 

defender of the Government policy in 

the following April. I am quite content 

to leave a comparison of the noble 

Lord’s views with this previous state- 

ment of his to a discerning public, 

merely saying that, unless the right 





in other words, that we, who are the 


hon. Gentleman can get some more 
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valuable references than this to bolster 
up his arguments, it might be as well to 
be saved from his friends. Well, Sir, 
the right. hon. Gentleman also carried 
on a most interesting conversation, and 
interchanged ideas with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), 
whose wide and varied knowledge of 
every conceivable subject within the 
range of practical politics, from the 
steppes of Central Asia to the bogs of 
Central Ireland, naturally leads him to 
believe that he is capable of giving a 
thoroughly practical opinion on a sub- 
ject which has puzzled and defeated 
many of the leading statesmen of the 
country, with thorough and complete 
personal knowledge of Ireland and her 
requirements. I do not, however, find 
that the points raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber had much to do with the principal 
and real question at issue, or that the 
House received much elucidation from 
the replies made to immaterial points 
and issues by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. I now come to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and I listened 
with the closest attention to that speech, 
which purported to reply to my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), 
and I have since carefully read and re- 
read that speech, and the impression 
formed at the time has been fully con- 
firmed—namely, that a more inconclu- 
sive, incomplete, and lame answer, or 
weak argument, was never uttered with 
the authority of a Minister in charge of 
a Bill. I looked in vain for satisfactory 
replies to the leading and pointed ques- 
tions of my right hon. and learned 
Friend, and found them conspicuous by 
their absence ; with one or two excep- 
tions, almost totally unanswered. First, 
as to the question of compensation, for 
what my right hon. and learned Friend 
justly termed confiscation, but no men- 
tion of which appears in the Government 
proposals. Now, Sir, does the right hon. 
Gentleman, standing there with his hand 
in our pockets, expect the House and 
the country to believe that what he and 
his Colleagues called expropriation in 
1870 can be re-christened in 1881 ? Does 
he seriously expect the House to swallow 
such a dose as that without asking how 
and why the prescription had been altered 
since 1870? Did he suppose for a mo- 
ment that the arguments and the denun- 
ciations against such a step used by his 
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Colleagues in 1870, 1876, and 1877, were 
not going to be brought up in judgment 
against him? If he did anticipate such 
a pleasant immunity from unpleasant 
recollections, he will find before this 
debate closes that he is grievously mis- 
taken. Does he suppose that his wild 
and ridiculous assertion, that no damage 
can be proved by the application in 
1881 of the principles his Colleagues 
in 1870 distinctly and clearly stated 
were totally opposed to justice and 
equity, will be accepted by the country? 
If there is one thing an Englishman 
loves it is consistency, and having the 
courage of your opinions, and I believe 
the prevailing opinion in this country 
before this debate closes will be con- 
tempt for a Government which has 
thrown justice and equity overboard, 
and sacrificed its declared principles at 
the shrine of political need and expe- 
diency. The next thing that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland tells us is, that the 
Government purposely left it open to the 
tenant alone to apply to the Court to fix 
therent, because the landlord already had 
the power to do it. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman knows well that this is not so. 
The landlord has only power to demand, 
not to fix, the increased rent ; and if the 
tenant refuses to pay it, he is driven to 
ejectment as a matter of course, as his 
only alternative to enforce a just and fair 
demand. The tenant may sell his in- 
terest pending the proceedings, and the 
purchaser, not being bound by original 
notice, the same process has to be gone 
through again. In the Bill, as now 
drafted, many people relying on the 
Prime Minister’s emphatic assurance 
that the basis of the Bill was justice and 
equity, believed that this want of power 
on the part of the landlord was a sin of 
omission. But it is now shown by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland that it was 
a deliberate act of commission, and a 
deliberate act of injustice to the land- 
lords on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. ‘The 45th clause the right 
hon. Gentleman wisely and judiciously 
left to his Legal Advisers to explain 
if they could, and camly passed by 
without notice the appeal of my right 
hon. and learned Friend. I am bound 
to say, Sir, that a careful study of 
of those hon. and learned Gentlemen’s 
faces, the expression of which I will not 
call wooden, for fear of drawing forth 
another of those lectures on manners 
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and arguments which the Prime Mi- 
nister has lately administered to so many 
hon. Members on this side of the House, 
but which rather seemed to say, ‘‘ Oh, 
what a day we are having!” did not 
lead anyone on this side of the 
House to suppose that they were over- 
whelmed with joy at the prospect of 
distinguishing themselves which was 
being so generously unfolded to them. 
The principles of the Bill are founded 
upon the system known as the ‘‘three 
F’s,” added to which there is a compul- 
sory fixing of the rents by the State; and 
though it has been sought to conceal one 
ugly ‘‘ F”’ by a skilful and labyrinthine 
disguise of words and provisos, it is as 
much embodied in the Bill as either of 
the others. The Prime Minister, in his 
exhaustive explanation of the provisions 
on the introduction of the Bill, made 
a speech which, while carefully mini- 
mizing the disadvantages under which it 
was propesed to place the landlord, and 
showing, in the most attractive colours 
and the least objectionable form, the 
advantages it was proposed to confer on 
the tenant, made, at the same time, a 
great flourish about the principles of 
equity and justice to all classes, under 
which the kiss of Judas was plainly to 
be detected by those who had a practical 
acquaintance with the subject. The 
object and effect of the speech was to 
obtain for the Bill a favourable first 
impression before the public had an 
opportunity of seeing and digesting the 
details. These have now been placed 
before the public, shorn of the flowers 
of rhetoric under which they were dis- 
guised, and the broad fact is now patent 
to the most casual observer of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings that the Prime 
Minister and other Members of his Go- 
vernment have committed themselves to 
the advocacy of principles which in 
1870, and subsequently, they went out of 
their way to denounce in the strongest 
and most unmeasured terms. The right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the recom- 
mendations of the Duke of Richmond’s 
and Lord Bessborough’s Commissions, 
and to their practical agreement on one 
of the three points—namely, as to the 
fixing of rents by the State. True it is, 
that the Richmond Commissioners say 
they are inclined to think that by the 
majority of landowners legislation, pro- 
perly framed to accomplish this end, 
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right hon. Gentleman suppose that any 
one of those Commissioners anticipated 
that the framing of such legislation would 
include a proposal that the Court of 
First Instance should be the existing 
County Land Courts, which have been 
admitted on all hands to be a failure as 
regards the equal administration of the 
existing Land Laws; or that a quorum 
of one Sub-Commissioner, not named in 
the Act, and appointed by the proposed 
Land Commissioners, should be the 
Court of Appeal? Does he suppose 
that those Gentlemen ever contemplated 
the possibility of one-sided legislation, 
such as is proposed by the 7th section 
of this Bill ; or, independently of the tri- 
fling consideration of an absolute future 
prohibition of anything like freedom of 
contract in dealings between landlord 
and tenant, does the right hon. Gentle- 
man believe that those who signed the 
Report would have done so if they had 
supposed it was to be the groundwork of 
such legislation as this? The right hon. 
Gentleman gave the House a few selected 
passages from the Reports of both Com- 
missions which favoured his particular 
views—that is to say, the views he now 
holds. But, perhaps, the House will 
allow me to read one passage from 
the first Report which the right hon. 
Gentleman did not read, and which 
very considerably qualifies and alters 
the construction he sought to place upon 
it. In the Report of the Richmond 
Commission, I find the very next para- 
graph, on page 8, to that quoted by the 
right hon. Gentleman, runs as follows: — 


‘‘ With a view of affording such security, fair 
rents, fixity of tenure, and free sale, popularly 
known as the three ‘‘F’s,’’ have been strongly 
advocated by many witnesses, but none have 
been able to support that proposition in their 
integrity without admitting consequences that 
would, in our opinion, involve an injustice to 
the landlord.” 


Holding such views as these, I think it 
will hardly be assumed that any of the 
Commissioners would be disposed to en- 
dorse the present proposals. Now, let 
me say one word on the constitution of 
these two Commissions. The first one, 
appointed with the Duke of Richmond 
as Chairman, was taken from both sides 
of both Houses of Parliament, as well 
as from gentlemen outside Parliament, 
but representing both opposite and in- 
dependent views on this as well as the 
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under their cognizance. In the result, I 
find that 13 out of 19 Members of the 
Commission agreed to and signed the 
Report which has been referred to, and 
that those included Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, and from both 
sides of each House, as well as gentle- 
men of opposite political views outside 
Parliament. In the Report signed by 
the minority of six Members of this 
Commission, in which they advocate the 
system known as the three ‘‘F’s,” there 
is also a remarkable passage to which I 
shall have presently to refer. Not satis- 
fied with the impartiality likely to be 
expected from such a body as this Com- 
mission, it was determined, in July, 
1880, to appoint a further one, and in 
order that the conditions of strict im- 
partiality should be assured, four Gen- 
tlemen were selected with known strong 
views in the direction wished by Her 
Majesty’s Government, or, to put it in 
the Prime Minister’s own words—‘ A 
tribunal not deficient in its popular 
sympathies ;’’ and in order that the ex- 
ception might prove the rule, one was 
thrown in on the other side to save ap- 
pearances. Following up the impartial 
system, a Secretary was appointed of 
still more advanced views, and an As- 
sistant Secretary who out-Heroded him, 
and who was known in every Assize 
Court in the North of Ireland as the 
tenant farmers’ advocate; and as upon 
the Secretaries of this Commission in a 
great measure depended the getting up 
of the case, it is easy to understand in 
which direction the tendency of their 
exertions would lean. The result and 
the Report has been precisely what was 
predicted at the time of the appointment 
of it; and, notwithstanding, they report 
that— 


‘Tn Ireland it is unusual to exact what in 
England would have been considered a full or 
fair commercial rent. . . . That a tenant who 
pays his rent is very seldom evicted... . And 
that the credit is due to Irish landlords as a 
class, of not exacting all they were by law en- 
titled to exact.” 


This Report has been made the basis of 
the Bill now before us, and the first 
words of the Ist clause enact that a 
tenant may sell that which has hitherto, 
except in Ulster, been considered the 
property of another. That is to say, 
that the same principle which has grown 
up in Ulster, and been sanctioned by 
custom and usage, or carelessness on the 
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part of the owner or successive owners, 
and where money has been paid by the 
existing tenant or his predecessors for 
the interest in the tenancy, shall be ap- 
plied to the rest of Ireland, and in every 
case where the tenant has paid nothing 
for his interest. There is not even a 
limit placed upon this right ; but every 
tenant may sell to the highest bidder 
for the best price he can obtain. Sir, I 
can imagine nothing more hostile to the 
interests of the whole class of agricul- 
tural tenants themselves, save and except 
those now actually in possession ; and 
the general result of such a legalized 
custom would be that, in the course of 
one or two generations, by the natural 
working out of the thriftless and unim- 
proving tenants, you would have intro- 
duced a class of men into a large part 
of the country who would have come in 
without means or capital, which would 
all have been carried out of the country 
by the outgoer, and who would by their 
own act, and not by any act of the land- 
lord, have voluntarily come into posses- 
sion of lands more highly rented than 
they or any other tenant could afford to 
pay. I am not to be taken as arguing 
against a tenant’s right to receive back 
every shilling that he has expended in 
the way of permanent improvements. 
As I say, he has a full right to that; 
but this question of tenant right, and 
compensation for improvements, are to- 
tally distinct and separate questions, 
which it is too much the custom among 
those unacquainted with the subject to 
mix up with the question of free sale. 
Few people in England or Scotland are 
aware of the extraordinary and unac- 
countable prices which are given by 
tenants in Ulster for the tenant right 
or goodwill of farms; and to an English 
or a Scotch farmer this is the most in- 
explicable and insoluble problem; but 
it is a fact that in numerous instances 
sums more than double the fee simple 
value are so given. I will illustrate this 
by giving the figures relating to sales of 
interest or goodwill made by order of 
the County Court in the county of Down 
in 1880. In the first case, the goodwill 
of a farm of six statute acres, held at a 
yearly rent of £4 7s., or 14s. 6d. per 
acre, was sold for £156, equal to £26 
per acre; and the interest on this at 5 
per cent will make the future rent 
£2 0s. 6d. per acre. In the second case, 
the farm was 21} acres, and the yearly 
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rent £22 9s., or £1 1s. per acre; the 
goodwill sold for £610, or £29 per acre, 
making the future rent £2 10s. per acre. 
There are two other cases where the 
letting was by the Irish acre; but one 
will be sufficient to trouble the House 
with. It was a farm of six Irish acres 
at a rent of £8 5s., or £1 7s. 6d. per 
acre; the goodwill was sold for £300— 
equal to £50 per acre—and the future 
rent, with which the purchaser has volun- 
tarily saddled himself with, is £3 17s. 6d. 
per acre. Now, what is the practical work- 
ing of this? In every case the tenant 
has come into possession weighted with a 
rent which the land was clearly inca- 
pable of bearing, and varying from 75 
to nearly 200 per cent over the fair 
letting value. Either the purchaser 
had the money, of which he lost the in- 
terest by sinking it in this manner; or, 
worse still, he had to borrow from the 
money-lender, in which case the rates 
which are calculated at 5 per cent will 
be very largely over what I have stated. 
You are now going to introduce a cus- 
tom into the whole of Ireland which has 
been proved by such facts as these to be 
vicious in principle, and unsound in 
policy; and it is thrown in the teeth of 
the opponents to it, that some of the 
Ulster landowners see no objection to 
it, though you have even evidence on 
the other side that many of the tenants 
are themselves opposed to it. You are 
going to establish a law which, while it 
prevents an addition being made to the 
rent on the side of the landlord, actually 
encourages the tenant to rack-rent him- 
self. Of what consequence is the opinion 
of these few individuals who have already 
got the custom established, and there- 
fore will not be so much affected by it, 
and who do not care, or are unable to 
look beyond their own selfish interests, 
instead of regarding this, not as an 
Ulster, but as an Irish, aye, and as an 
Imperial question. Now, Sir, let us see 
what were the opinions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers and Members of the 
Government on this question in 1870, 
and subsequent years. In his speech 
on the introduction of this Bill, the 
Prime Minister said that ‘Free sale 
was absolutely and decidedly the least 
objectionable of the ‘three F’s.’”” That 
‘‘the principle of free sale was em- 
bodied in ancient law ;” and that he had 
tried to show that there was nothing 
“strained or of an innovating character 
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in this principle.” Turning to his speech 
on the second reading of the Land Bill 
of 1870, I can hardly conceive how even 
such a master of language and a rhe- 
torician of the power of the right hon. 
Gentleman, can make these sentiments 
tally with those which he then as deli- 
berately, and with the same sense of 
responsibility, sent forth to the nation 
as his manifesto against such subversive 
and impolitic proposals. He said— 


“Shall I really be told that it is for the in- 
terest of the Irish tenant bidding for a farm 
that the law should say to him, ‘ Caste aside all 
providence and forethought ; go into the market 
and bid what you like; drive out of the field 
the prudent man who intends to fulfil his en- 
gagement; bid right above him and induce the 
landlord to give you the farm, and the moment 
you have got it, come forward ; go to the public 
authority ; show that the rent is excessive, and 
that you cannot pay it, and get it reduced?’ 
If I could conceive a plan more calculated than 
anything else, first of all, for throwing into 
confusion the whole economical arrangements 
of the country; secondly, for driving out of 
the field all solvent and honest men who might 
be bidders for farms, and might desire to carry 
on the honourable business of agriculture; 
thirdly, for carrying widespread demoralization 
throughout the whole mass of the Irish people, 
I must say, as at present advised—to confine 
myself to the present, and until otherwise con- 
vinced—it is this plan and this demand that we 
should embody in our Bill asa part of perma- 
nent legislation a provision by which men shall 
be told that there shall be an authority always 
existing ready to release them from the con- 
tracts they have deliberately entered into.”— 
[3 Hansard, cxcix. 1845.] 


Sir, I say comment on these two state- 
ments is absolutely superfluous, as it 
would be hardly possible to put face to 
face two more thoroughly conflicting 
opinions deliberately issuing from the 
same mouth. I will now come down to 
the year 1876; and on June 29th, I find 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington), thus expressing himself on the 
Motion for the second reading of Mr. 
Butt’s Land Bill— 


“ By the legislation now proposed, the whole 
of the additional price to be obtained by com- 
petition for land would go, not into the pocket 
of the landlord, but into that of the existing 
occupier. He was unable to see how the agri- 
cultural community in Ireland could benefit by 
such legislation, either now or in future. On 
the contrary, it would probably do much to un- 
settle the prosperous state of things which was 
admitted on all hands to exist at the present 
moment.” —[ Ibid. ccxxx. 706.] 


Those were the opinions held by the 
noble Marquess up to five years ago, 
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and the same opinions were held by 
others of his Colleagues. There is also 
a remarkable paragraph of a totally 
contradictory nature to their general 
recommendations contained in the sepa- 
rate Report of Lord Carlingford and the 
minority—who sided with him—of the 
Richmond Commission. At page 22, 
they say, speaking of free sale— 
‘“‘There are, indeed, objections to the un- 
qualified application of that system to every 
holding, which may be thus stated—The 
tenant’s interest might in many instances con- 
sist to a large extent in the difference between 
a fair rent and the low rent actually paid to 
the landlord, and this value, where no tenant- 
right payment has been made at the beginning 
of the tenancy, is not morally the property of 
the occupier. To treat it as such by legisla- 
tion would be a wrong to the landlord.”’ 
This paragraph clearly shows that there 
were some remaining qualms of con- 
science in the minority who were recom- 
mending such violent changes of the 
law, but who could not, nevertheless, 
conceal from themselves that the legis- 
lation they proposed was of a confisca- 
tory nature. I believe that, as regards 
the great majority of the race of tenants 
in future, the effect of the working of 
the principle of free sale, as now pro- 
posed to be conceded, will be to transfer 
the powers now possessed by the land- 
lord to the hands of the money-lenders, 
who will advance at usurious interest to 
those about to purchase, and in whom 
the desire to possess land is so strong 
that they will not consider the terms 
they are pledging themselves to. Those 
money-lenders will, when the pinch 
comes, and the interest or instalments 
fall into arrear, not exercise a shadow 
of pity or forbearance, but sell the 
tenant’s interest, and proceed to evic- 
tion with the utmost rigour of the law. 
That the operation of the Ulster custom 
of free and unrestricted sale does not 
tend to diminish or prevent the preva- 
lence of distress and pecuniary difficulty, 
is amply borne out by the Returns pre- 
sented to Parliament this and last year, 
when it was seen that Ulster stands 
second on the Return for 1&80 with 497 
evictions, against 484 in Leinster, and 
387 in Connaught; and first in 1878 
and 1879 with 1,215, against 1,197, as 
the highest of the other three Provinces. 
It should also be borne in mind that the 
area of Ulster is 600,000 acres less than 
that of Munster, and that the numbers 
of evictions have not been influenced in 
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Ulster by the anti-rent movement; 
whereas they have been very largely so 
in two of the other Provinces. We will 
now go on to the second ‘‘F,” which will 
be found in Clause 4 and elsewhere, 
under the new name of “ Incidents of 
Tenancy,” which is the marginal short 
title of it. Under this clause, with cer- 
tain limitations as to breach of condi- 
tions, which are defined, the property of 
the owner is transferred absolutely to 
the occupier, so long as he continues to 
pay the rent hereafter provided to be 
fixed by public authority ; and the owner 
assumes the new role of a rent-charger, 
entitled to receive a fixed rent on certain 
days, but entitled to nothing more, and 
bereft of any right to interfere for the 
improvement of the farm or the estate, 
except at the pleasure of the occupier. 
Truly, Sir, under such conditions as 
these, there will be little inducement in 
the future for landowners either to re- 
side on or spend money on their estates ; 
but there will be every inducement to 
seek other forms of investment, and 
divert money now spending in improve- 
ments to other channels. In support of 
this view, I may quote the opinion of the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. Law), 
who, on 29th June, 1876, said— 

‘‘The property must be in someone; and if 
we were to secure the possession of the land, 
and the enjoyment of its profits to the tenant 
and his successors for ever, subject only to a 
rent, we should, in effect, no matter how we 
try to disguise it, transfer the property of the 
farm to him, and change the present landowner 
into a mere rent-charger.”’—[3 Hansard, ccxxx. 
630.] 

But, Sir, he did not stop here; he 
went on to give reasons against the pro- 
posal, and he said— 

‘¢T cannot but believe that the landlords, now 
converted into rent-chargers, with little in- 
terest in what were once their estates, would 
cease to live on them. . . . . Absenteeism used 
formerly to be the béte noir of Irish politicians 
—and yet a measure is now calmly proposed 
which would tend to make every country gen- 
tleman in Ireland quit its shores, and leave his 
estate and its occupant-owners to shift for 
themselves. . . . . I must repeat that I decline 
to vote for the transfer of the property in the 
soil from the landlord to the tenants of Ire- 
land.” —[Jhid. 633-7.] 

Holding this opinion in 1876, I shall be 
much surprised to hear the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman attempt to argue 
that the principles he defended in 1876 
should not equally hold good in 1881, 
or that the principles now proposed to 
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be made law differ one iota from those 
he then so strongly denounced. I shall 
have occasion presently to refer to the 
speech of the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary for India in connection with an- 
other branch of the subject, which he 
coupled with this in dealing with it, and 
I will pass him by for the moment, merely 
saying that his views on this subject 

ill be found to be fully as strong as 
ia of his Colleagues. We come now 
to the opinion of the Prime Minister, 
who, in his speech on the introduction 
of the Land Bill of 1870, used these 
words— 

“ Now, is it for the public good that the land- 
lords of Ireland, in a body, should be reduced 
by an Act of Parliament to the condition prac- 
tically of fundholders, entitled to apply on a 
certain day from year to year for a certain sum 
of money, but entitled to nothing more? Are 
you prepared to denude them of their interest 
in the land; and, what is more, are you pre- 
pared to absolve them from their duties with 
regard to the land? I, for one, confess that I 
am not; nor is that the sentiment of my Col- 
leagues.” 

Further on, in the same speech, he goes 
on to say— 

“But the occupiers of land in Ireland, 
though they of themselves constitute some. 
thing near a moiety of the people of the 
country, yet are not the whole people. And it 
would, I think, be difficult to show why, in 
favour of these particular persons being occu- 
piers, the whole essence of proprietary right 
should be carried over from the class that now 
possesses it to that which, though infinitely 
larger, is still a class, is not the whole people of 
the country.”’ 

And he summed up his indictment of 
the proposal in these words— 

“Having urged these arguments, to which I 
am aware of no reply, I may, for the present at 
any rate, quit this part of the subject. I there- 
fore cast aside perpetuity of tenure, as being a 
mode and form of remedy that we are not 
prepared to entertain or propose.”’—[3 Hansard, 
excix. 351-2-4.] 


In common with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I also am not aware of any reply 
that can be given to the arguments he 
used in 1870; but there is still a further 
view of this subject on which the Bill is 
wholly and totally silent—I mean the 
question of compensation to the land- 
lords from whom you propose to transfer 
their rights. This, Sir, is a question 
from which a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer may well shrink with alarm ; and 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
influenced, doubtless, by purely econo- 
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prudent to exclude any mention of such 
a trifle from his proposal. Why has he 
in this, as in all other essential fea- 
tures of his proposed legislation, changed 
the views and opinions held by himself 
and his Colleagues in 1870? What be- 
comes of these sentiments thus expressed 
on 15th February ?— 


“Inasmuch as perpetuity of tenure on the 
part of the occupier is virtually expropriation 
of the landlord, and as a mere re-adjustment of 
rent according to the price of produce can by no 
means dispose of all contingencies the future 
may produce in his favour, compensation would 
have to be paid to the landlord for the rights 
of which he would be deprived... .. T hold 
that the plan is attended with the greatest 
practical difficulty, even were it on this ground 
alone. Because the question will be, by whom 
is oa compensation to be paid ?’’—[ Ibid, 
350. 


That view of the question was fully 
endorsed by no less eminent a legal 
authority than the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, then Sir Roundell Palmer, who, 
in the same debate, said— 


“T shall not go into the argument on that 
subject, because the point was exhausted by 
the Head of the Government when he spoke of 
fixity of tenure, which, in plain English, means 
taking away the property of one man and 
giving it to another. My right hon. Friend 
said that, according to the principles of justice, 
if we transferred property in that way we must 
pay for it. No doubt, we may take a man’s 
property, but in that case we must compensate 
him for it.”’—[Jbid. 1666.] 

Speaking also of the general principle of 
fixity of tenure and valuation of rents, 
he says— 


‘A scheme more full of objection, both as 
respects landlord and tenant, I cannot conceive, 
On the part of the landlord it is objectionable, 
because you would take away from him his 
land; and on the part of the tenant it is 
likewise disadvantageous, because his rent would 
be just as variable and uncertain as under the 
present tenure, and would be sure to be pe- 
riodically raised in many cases in which a 
liberal landlord might otherwise allow it to con- 
tinue unchanged. Under such a scheme you 
would have constantly brought in a Judge or 
the State—and what could be worse than the 
interference of the State in a matter of that 
kind ?—to settle the terms of the holding, to 
value all the lands whenever the time of 
valuation came round—and there would be a 
continual conflict between landlord and tenant.’’ 
—[Ibid. 1667.] 

Sir, we all know that lawyers and 
statesmen may differ on questions of 
principle; but I have always believed 
that once you have deliberately formed 
an opinion on an abstract principle, that 
you should have the courage to defend 
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that opinion against any popular 
clamour that might be set up against it, 
more especially in the absence of any- 
thing but political expediency to justify 
or palliate such changes as are now pre- 
sented to us. Coming now to the ques- 
tion of fair rents, I at once accede to the 
general proposition that no man shall 
be asked or required to pay more than 
a fair value for his holding, or a 
greater rent than it will bear to carry ; 
but when, in the face of the Report of 
the Commissioners that it has not been 
usual in Ireland to exact what would 
be considered in England a full com- 
mercial rent, you start upon the assump- 
tion that landlord and tenant are in- 
capable of arranging their own business 
between themselves in a fair and equit- 
able manner; when the very first clause 
of the 7th section opens the door to a sea 
of litigation of which no man can fore- 
see the end; when the provisions of that 
section show it to be framed in the in- 
terests of one class alone, and preclude 
the landlord from similar relief to that 
afforded to the tenant, without the con- 
sent and concurrence of such tenant, 
although the Commissioners report that 
rents are under rather than over the 
value; and when you are arbitrarily 
going to override every contract entered 
into for a long series of years, at the in- 
stance of the tenant, and at the discre- 
tion of a Court composed of lawyers, 
and, for aught we know, of other equally 
incompetent State officials, then I say, 
Sir, you may indeed call the proposal by 
the name given to it by the Prime Mi- 
nister in 1870 of valued rents; but the 
very elements of fairness will be en- 
tirely eliminated from it. I should like 
to know where are then the principles 
of equal justice claimed for the Bill 
by the Prime Minister in his opening 
speech? Now, Sir, what is the next 
extraordinary provision contained in this 
section? Why, that the Oourt in fixing 
such rent shall have regard to the ten- 
ant’s interest in such holding ; and it pro- 
vides two scales upon which the Court is 
to proceed—namely, one for those hold- 
ings under the Ulster Custom, and an- 
other for those which are not subject to 
any such custom. It was proved in evi- 
dence before the Richmond Commission 
(Page 589, Question 16,982), that the 
average value of the tenant right on 
Lord Downshire’s estates was over 40 
years’ purchase on the rental. Now, 
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putting the owner’s interest at 23 years, 
which is rather above the average sell- 
ing value of Irish property of late 
years, it follows that if the Court are to 
act upon this direction, they must find 
the landlord’s interest to be 17 years 
worse than nothing, and that he is to 
be the tenant’s debtor for consenting to 
hold the land. Now, take the case of a 
£30 tenancy, not under the Ulster Oug- 
tom. Here the Court would have the 
compensation scale as their basis, and 
in estimating the tenant’s interest would 
have to credit him with seven years’ 
value—of course, deducting that from the 
landlord, or taking from him one-third 
of the value of his property. To show 
what the view of the Land League on 
this subject is, let me read their Report 
on the proposed Amendments to the 
Bill— 

‘“ We therefore propose that the words ‘ shall 
have regard to’ be struck out, and that words 
be inserted which would make it compulsory on 
the Court, in fixing the rent of a holding, to 
deduct from the letting value thereof theannual 
value of the tenant’s interest therein.”’ 


I may be told—perhaps I shall be, and 
perhaps the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
will say that he has already said so, but I 
say that he has not—that thisis a reductio 
ad absurdum, and was not the intention 
with which the sub-section was drawn. 
Well, Sir, we have heard of other places 
besides the floor of this House being 
paved with good intentions; and I say 
if that is not the intention, why, in the 
name of common sense, insert a provi- 
sion framed in a way that is obviously 
capable of such construction? If, on 
the other hand, I am told this is the 
meaning of the provision—and as it 
stands I defy any reasoning man to put 
any other construction upon it, nor 
have I heard that complete denial from 
the right hon. Gentleman which the case 
demands—then I say that it is the duty 
of every Member of this House with 
the slightest remaining regard for the 
Eighth Commandment to record an in- 
dignant protest and vote against such an 
iniquitous proposition. Intentions have 
no place in Acts of Parliament, /itera 
Scriptamanent, and intentions should 
appear in explicit terms, which are not 
the characteristics of this Bill. This, 
Sir, is the proposal for State intervention 
and valuation of rents, which was thus 
referred to and described by the Prime 
Minister in 1870— 
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‘“‘However, what I do wish is, in the first 
place, that there should be a clear manifestation 
of the views of the Government, and, secondly, 
of the House, that we are not ready to accede 
to a principle of legislation by which the State 
shall take into its own hands the valuation of 
rents throughout Ireland. I say take into its 
own hands, because it is perfectly immaterial 
whether the thing shall be done by a State 
officer forming part of the Civil Service, or by 
an arbitrator, acting under State authority, or 
by any other person invested by the law with 
powers to determine on what terms as to rent 
every holding in Ireland shall be held. .... 
The mathematical result is, that if you under- 
take to fix the valuation of rents by public 
authority, you must likewise undertake to fix 
the whole conditions of every agricultural hold- 
ing. There is no escape from that conclusion. 
Well, then, are you prepared to undertake that? 
We say—‘ Give shelter to the tenant from loss by 
eviction, and make that shelter effectual.’ This 
doctrine says—‘ Give over to the tenant a great, 
a paramount, a permanent interest in the iand.’ 
Am I mistaking it or not? My proposition is 
that if you value rents you may as well for 
every available purpose adopt perpetuity of 
tenure at once. It is perpetuity of tenure only 
in a certain disguise. It is the first link in the 
chain, but it draws after it the last. Now look 
at its practical difficulty. We aro to value 
these rents. What an army of public officers 
are you to send abroad to determine from year 
to year the conditions of the 600,000 holdings 
in Ireland—conditions which are settled with 
comparative ease when settled by private inter- 
course, but conditions the fixing of which 
beforehand by a public authority would be at- 
tended with ten-fold difficulty.”—[3 Hansard, 
excix. 1845-6. ] 


Passing on now to the year 1877, what 
do we find the opinion of the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for India, 
speaking presumably on behalf of the 
occupants of the then Front Opposition 
Bench, and on a Motion by the hon. 
Member for Tralee (The O’ Donoghue) 
in favour of regulation of rents ?— 


“That Motion meant, in his opinion, valued 
rents, or it meant nothing at all; and a prin- 
ciple which involved valued rents appeared to 
him to conflict altogether with freedom of con- 
a The Land Act was not intended 
to upset the ordinary relations of landlord and 
tenant. . .. . He should be adverse to an in- 
quiry, if it were supposed by the people of Ire- 
land that it was intended to be a prelude to 
legislation on new principles for the purpose of 
establishing fixity of tenure and valuation of 
rents.” —[3 Hansard, coxxxiv. 97-8.] 


Well, Sir, on the same date we find the 
present First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) saying that the Land 
Act of 1870 had— 


“‘ Carried the principle of compensation to the 
tenant to the very verge of English ideas of the 
right of property without infringing them. . . . 
Nor, would the House, within any reasonable 
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period, accede to either fixity of tenure or rents 
fixed by independent valuers.”—[ Ibid. 62-3.) 
These are the words and opinions of 
responsible Ministers of the Crown and 
Members of the Government, for a 
change from which they have not given 
us a shadow of a reason. Independently 
of these considerations, there are others 
of an equally grave and important cha- 
racter; and foremost among these is the 
nature and constitution of the tribunals 
it is proposed to make judges of the 
value of land. These tribunals have 
already been fully tried in the carrying 
out of the Land Act of 1870; and it is 
admitted on all sides that the irregular 
and different working of the Courts in 
different counties, owing to the peculiar 
views and readings of the Act by the 
Chairman, has been eminently unsatis- 
factory. Who is it then proposed to 
make a judge of the number of cattle a 
farm will feed, the quantity of corn or 
roots it will produce per acre, or the 
peculiar kinds of grasses favourable to 
the production of milk or butter? Why, 
of all men in the world, a lawyer; who, 
however good a judge he may be of the 
age of mutton on the table, or the pro- 
bable quantity of brains mixed up in 
his milk, is about the last man I should 
dream of going to for an agricultural 
opinion. Well, Sir, this thoroughly 
competent official is to be assisted by a 
nondescript animal called, for want of a 
better name, an “independent valuer,” 
whatever that maymean. Is this per- 
son to be a local farmer, agent, or land- 
lord, or a man of the expert class, such as 
a local engineer or professional valuator. 
In any of these events confidence in the 
award cannot and will not exist on both 
sides, as no man will be looked upon as 
a true prophet in his own country, but 
will be supposed to have tendencies one 
way or the other. On the other hand, 
if the independent valuer is to be a 
standing official of the Court, and to be 
appointed, having regard to his high 
standing or professional qualifications, 
and entire want of connection with the 
county or district to which he isappointed, 
I say that the opinion of such a man 
coming as a stranger into the district, 
not knowing its requirements, its actual 
capabilities of produce, the conditions 
under which the contract was made, and 
the consideration which may have been 
given or received, or last, but by no 
means least, having no means of testing 
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the credibility of evidence which will, 
in most eases, be open to suspicion, to 
call it by no harsher name, would be a 
standard so untrustworthy that it, in 
like manner, would fail to command the 
confidence of either party. In fact, the 
State must, as the Prime Minister has 
said, ‘‘takeintoits own handsthefixing of 
every other condition of the agricultural 
holding,” and ‘‘ there is no escape from 
that conclusion.”” We will now assume 
that some party to a case heard by the 
Court feels aggrieved by its decision, 
and he appeals to the Court with appel- 
late jurisdiction—namely, the Land Com- 
mission, which is out of the frying pan 
into the fire, and out of one lawyer’s 
clutches into another’s ; and, worse still, 
not necessarily into the hands of the 
Commission itself, but into the hands of 
any other incompetent sub-Commissioner 
to whom they may choose to delegate 
their powers. For the reasons which I 
have given, Sir, I maintain that the 
House ought not to be called upon to 
affirm a principle so diametrically op- 
posed to every acknowledged law of pro- 
perty, except as an extreme measure and 
on the basis of compensation to the land- 
lord for what you take away ; and thisis 
demanded imperatively by every rule 
of honour, justice, and equity. Should 
the Government now undertake to sub- 
mit proposals with this view, I am 
sure that many who are totally op- 
posed to a measure nothing short of 
spoliation would be disposed to consider 
as favourably as they can the arguments 
which may be adduced in favour of ex- 
peered - There is another point which 
as been entirely ignored, and which it 
was fully anticipated would necessarily 
form part of any proposal for valuation 
of rents, and that is a proposal for the 
re-valuation of Ireland; but as that 
would be a most unpopular move among 
those interested in agitation, and know- 
ing what the inevitable result of such 
re-valuation would be, any such pro- 
posal, which is dictated by common 
sense, has been carefully excluded from 
the Bill. The consequence of that will 
be that we shall still have the bugbear 
of Griffith’s valuation being constantly 
raised and quoted as the standard by 
which rents should be fixed. It is use- 
less trying to persuade uneducated pea- 
sants that what may be a fair valuation 
for taxational purposes bears no rela- 
tion to the letting value of a farm. The | 
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fact will remain in his mind that the 
Government valued his farm at a certain 
figure, that he still continues to pay his 
rates and taxes upon that valuation, and 
that it was not now considered necessary 
or expedient to make any alteration in 
it. It is proposed to establish a Court 
for the valuation of rents ; and you start 
them upon their work without any ma- 
terials whatever for forming a judgment 
except this very valuation which has 
been condemned all round as an un- 
trustworthy basis, and last, though not 
least, by both the Royal Commissions 
which have recently reported. The 
Bessborough Commission says, at Page 
26, Clause 64— 

‘‘Tf anything has been clearly established on 
evidence during this inquiry, the fact that the 
present Government valuation is not a trust- 
worthy standard for the settlement of rents has 
been most thoroughly demonstrated. Fair as 
it may have been for the purposes of local taxa- 
tion in the years when it was made, the evi- 
dence shows that even then it was considered 
as below the fair letting value of the land.” 


The Richmond Commission also says— 


“Tt is conclusively proved that the annual 
value, as set forth in that document, was not 
intended to represent, and did not represent at 
the date when the valuation was made, the 
rental value of the property.” 


Many hon. Members may not be aware 
that in the Acts authorizing that valua- 
tion, of which there were several, and 
the last of which was in 1852, there was 
a Schedule of prices of agricultural pro- 
duce on which the valuation was to be 
based, and that the prices in that year, 
as fixed by that Act, were from 33 to 97 
per cent lower on the different kinds of 
produce than they were in the year 1877, 
when a Bill was brought in for a re- 
valuation, but which was not carried 
through. Hon. Members will, perhaps, 
be surprised to hear that where, in 1852, 
the price of beef was fixed at 35s. 6d. per 
ewt., it was, in 1877, proposed to be 
fixed at 70s., or 97 per cent higher. 
Butter, in 1852, was 65s. 4d., against 
121s. 4d. in 1877, or 85 per cent higher. 
Oats, 4s. 10d., against 7s. 8d., or 58 per 
cent higher; and so on in the case of 
every other kind of produce, and the 
general average increase in price was 
61 per cent on all the produce scheduled 
in the two Bills. Well, Sir, we have, 
in addition, the testimony of Sir Richard 





Griffith himself, who, at page 7 of a 
pamphlet by him on the general valua- 
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tion of Ireland, says, speaking of his 
own valuation— 
“Tf one-third be added, the result will give 


very nearly the full rent value of the land 
under ordinary proprietors.” 


This, then, Sir, is the only information 
or data on which you are going to start 
a Court, composed of lawyers and other 
incapables, to adjudicate on the value 
of land. Added to which the Govern- 
ment are going to leave a misleading 
and mischievous public document on 
record, which, as they must be aware, 
has already worked great and irreme- 
diable harm in the minds of the people. 
I say, therefore, that it is the bounden 
duty of the Government to provide for 
the immediate commencement of a valua- 
tion which shall supersede one which 
can only be considered as an element of 
discord and mischief. I must refer in a 
few words to the litigation which it is 
admitted on all hands, whether the 
speaker be a landlord or a tenant, a 
Land Leaguer or a lawyer, this Bill will 
produce. The day after this Bill be- 
comes law, if it ever does become law, 
it will be in the power of every tenant 
in Ireland to apply to the Court to have 
his rent fixed ; and who that knows any- 
thing of the country will disbelieve that 
there will be wanting the evil spirit, in 
the shape of unscrupulous attorneys or 
violent agitators, who will incite many 
to make such an application who here- 
tofore considered they had no just 
grounds of complaint? One of the 
Prime Minister’s principal objections 
toa clause moved by the late Sir John 
Gray in Committee on the Land Bill of 
1870 was that it encouraged litigation ; 
and, replying to him on the 19th of 
May, he said— 

‘But how does the plan of the hon. Member 
stand that test. He states that the object of 
his plan is to avoid litigation, but he begins in 
a Court, and he requires that every landlord 
shall, through the medium of that Court, chal- 
lenge his tenants to enter into a new state of 
things in order to carry out a preliminary, 
without which his plan can never take effect 


and must remain a dead letter.””—(3 Hansard, 
eci. 1029.) 


Well, Sir, what is the difference between 
the plan then proposed and the present 
one? Do not both begin in a Court, the 
difference being that the tenant here, 
instead of the landlord, is encouraged to 
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man doubt that that will be the imme- 
diate effect of the passing of the Bill, 
and that feelings of hostility and bitter- 
ness, already too much aroused by the 
gta inaction of the Government, will 
e created and fomented in every direc- 
tion? Let me now ask English and 
Scotch Members on the other side of the 
House, who may be disposed to think 
that as it is only the interests of a few 
Irish proprietors which are at stake, 
that they might be sacrificed by way of 
experiment, and that if a principle 
of legislation is admitted by which the 
coming race of Irish tenants are ren- 
dered hopelessly insolvent, and handed 
over to the mercy of the money-lender, 
they have only themselves and the agi- 
tators to thank for it—let me ask them, 
I say, whether they conscientiously be- 
lieve that such legislation as this will 
stop short in Ireland, and whether they 
have no fears that this is the thin end 
of a wedge, which there are many in 
this country, aye, and some in this 
House, who would be glad to see driven 
home on this side of the Channel? Let 
me refer them tothe words of the Prime 
Minister, in 1870, when he said— 


“Tf perpetuity of tenure were really good 
for Ireland, it could not be very bad either for 
England or Scotland. There are, indeed, pe- 
culiar features in the condition of Ireland, that, 
in our judgment, justify and demand peculiar 
legislation; but I am aware of none of those 
features that could by any man be held to ex- 
tend to recommending perpetuity of tenure in 
Ireland which would not also be applicable to 
England or to Scotland. If perpetuity of right 
is to be transferred from one class to another, 
that would not be a bit more or less expedient 
on this side of the water than on the other; and 
accordingly, in that view of the matter, this 
with which we have now to deal is not an Irish 
Land Question, but an United Kingdom Land 
Question.” —[3 Hansard, cxcix. 353-4.] 


Underlying this Bill are principles and 
proposals which will have the effect of 
exchanging the patriarchal system— 
which has been admitted by the Prime 
Minister to have been upon its trial and 
as a whole acquitted—and old traditions 
of kindliness and sympathy for the stern 
interference of the State and the im- 
perative demands of the money-lender. 
You will take away from the owner both 
the inclination and the power to invest 
any further capital in improvements. 
You will place the strongest incentive 
on absenteeism, which has been re- 





challenge his landlord to enter into a 
new state of things, and to repudiate 
his contract. And does any reasoning 


peatedly described as one of the curses 
of Iveland. You are opening the door 


[Second Night. | 
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to a sea of litigation which no man can 
foresee the end of; and, for the sake of 
curbing the misconduct of the few, you 
are punishing that great majority, who 
it is admitted by all, save those whose 
trade and calling is agitation, have done 
their duty in that state of life in which it 
has pleased God to place them. Further- 
more, you are placing the strongest 
weapon for further mischief in the 
hands of the agitators, who have an- 
nounced publicly that they do not thank 
you for what they consider an instal- 
ment wrung from you by their efforts ; 
and, in doing that, you will throw over- 
board all those principles of right, jus- 
tice, and equity which in the past were 
so strongly declared to be entirely ab- 
sent from the present proposals. Sir, 


I sincerely hope that before this debate | 


is brought to a close Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will recognize the necessity 
for undertaking to modify these ob- 
jectionable principles in Committee ; 
principles for which they have utterly 
failed to show any case, and which 
could only be justified as a penal and 
retributive measure, which their own 
Commission admitted was not deserved ; 
principles which they would not have 
dared to put forward but for the state 
into which they have allowed the coun- 
try to drift, and enable us to support, 
as a whole, a measure many parts of 
which are worthy of favourable con- 
sideration. 


{COMMONS} 


Passing now from the un- | 
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above a £30 valuation, I believe you 
will only be introducing a new system 
of pauperism into the country. Ex- 
perience has shown, and I can fully 
endorse it from personal observation, 
that lands let in perpetuity and at nomi- 
nal rents are, in too many instances, the 
worst-farmed and most wretchedly con- 
ducted holdings in a district. It is also 
well known that there is no harder 
taskmaster, or greater rack-renter, than 
the small owner who has thus acquired 
the rights and privileges of an owner. 
I believe it would be the greatest pos- 
sible mistake to perpetuate or enlarge, 
without limitation, a system such as 
that under which many of the tenants 
of glebe lands purchased their holdings 
from the Commissioners of Church Tem- 
poralities, a large proportion of them 
| being under £5 valuation; and within 
|my own knowledge some of them have 
|been last winter in receipt of relief 
|from public charity. If, however, Her 
| Majesty’s Government propose to place 
some limit of this nature on the opera- 
tion of the Act, and it is considered 
expedient to give a further trial to this 
principle, I, for one, shall not throw 
any obstacle in the way of the responsi- 
bility which the Government will incur. 
With regard to the reclamation of waste 
lands, or for drainage purposes, though 
I shall be very glad to find that I am 
mistaken, I believe the clauses as now 
framed will be entirely inoperative, as, 





pleasant consideration of the stultifi-| except in some very exceptional case 


cation by English statesmen of the 
roves and opinions they paraded 

efore the country in past successive 
years, and which, with one noble excep- 
tion, they have not now the courage or 
consistency to defend, I come to those 
parts of the Bill which involve no prin- 
ciple of the plundering of any particular 


class, but proceed upon the recognized | 
| fied with the security before any advance 


laws of political economy, which have 
always held that where any great or 
radical change was considered necessary 
for the public welfare, the costs of such 
legislation should be borne by the public 
purse, and not drawn from the pockets 
of any particular class of the community. 
Turning now to that part of the Bill 
dealing with the purchase of their 
holdings by tenants, I am bound to say 
that I have always looked with consider- 
able suspicion on proposals having for 
their object the transforming of a tenant 
farmer into a proprietor. 


And, except | 


| 


such as I have never yet seen, it is 
hard to see why a baronial guarantee 
should be given for what would obviously 
be a private and not a public object; and, 
having some experience of baronial gua- 
rantees, I know the difficulty of obtain- 
ing them for any purpose whatever. On 
the other hand, if there is no baronial 
guarantee, the Treasury must be satis- 


is made; and as a company formed for 
the purpose of reclaiming certain lands 
must either acquire the lands absolutely, 
or the owner’s rights over the lands for 
a specified period, it follows that, unless 
they have other security to offer outside 


| the value of the lands themselves, the 





only security they would have to offer 
would be a mortgage or first-charge on 
lands for so far unreclaimed and value- 
less; and, speaking from my own éx- 
perience, I know the difficulty of satisfy- 
ing the Treasury of the sufficiency 0 


this is limited to a class of holding | security, even on works and undertakings 


Mr. Tottenham 
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of undoubted earning capacity. I do not, 
therefore, attach any real importance to 
this clause, which I believe will be a 
dead letter. The most important ques- 
tion in the whole of Part V.—namely, 
emigration, is dealt with in the most 
summary manner, and disposed of in a 
clause of 18 lines. That I believe to 
be the true solution of the problem of 
relieving many districts of Ireland, now 
over-crowded with a population which 
the land is not able to carry or support. 
Until this congestion is relieved, and the 
soil is freed from the necessity of sup- 
porting a greater number of mouths 
than even in the best of years it is ca- 
pable of doing with comfort, I care not 
how you legislate, even if you went the 
length of completing the work you now 
propose to begin—namely, to entirely 
expropriate the landlord and instal the 
tenant rent free in his stead—I say, even 
if you went that length, you would only 
perpetuate and fix in the country a 
systom of misery and ever-recurring 
periodical famines and discontent. This 
Bill unfolds no scheme for the ameliora- 
tion of such a state of things. It con- 
tains a bald authority to the Treasury 
and the Land Commission to advance 
sums not named or limited, but which, 
in common with the other money clauses 
of this part of the Act, are to be governed 
by ‘‘ prudential considerations.” This, 
Sir, is a manner that I think so impor- 
tant a subject should not be so lightly 
treated in. The House and the country 
have a right to ask, What are the pro- 
posals of the Government? What are 
the facilities and inducements to be of- 
fered to possible emigrants? And is this 
proposal to include any facilities for the 
consolidation of the farms vacated by 
these families in populated districts? I 
say, Sir, that unless you provide for the 
emigration of the whole family, and if 
it is only proposed to assist emigration 
on the lines on which it is now going on, 
you will be doing more harm than good 
—as you will be assisting out of the 
country those who ought to be kept— 
namely, the young and the healthy of 
both sexes, leaving behind the old, the 
decrepid, and the weak of the family. I 
regret, also, that no attempt is made or 
suggested towards the development of 
the industrial resources of the country. 


{Apr 28, 1881} 
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been mixed up with such principles -as 
are contained in other parts of the Bill, 
which will make it impossible for me to 
support it—principles which, I say, no 
case has been made out in favour of, for 
which there is no demand, except that of 
agitation and outrage, which have been 
denounced in the strongest terms by 
those responsible Ministers who are now 
submitting these very same principles to 
Parliament, and who, in obedience to 
the demands of those who are the true 
enemies of their country, are delibe- 
rately confiscating the property of one 
class for the exclusive benefit of another. 
Sir, I appeal to the House not to en- 
dorse with its sanction such principles 
of class legislation, and to refuse to 
place upon the Statute Book of England 
an enactment which, in its present shape, 
so surely as the sun sets in the West, 
will be the worst blow which has ever 
been given to my unhappy country. 
Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he must 
decline to follow the hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed the House (Mr. 
Tottenham) through all the topics upon 
which he had touched. It would have 
been quite as well if the earlier portion 
of the remarks of the hon. Member had 
been omitted, considering the somewhat 
unreasonable and even discourteous ob- 
servations he had thought proper to 
make in reference to the Prime Minister, 
and the tone in which he had criti- 
cized the very able speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Barnstaple (Vis- 
count Lymington). He (the Attorney 
General for Ireland) had been trying to 
discover the nature of the legislation 
which the hon. Gentleman would apply 
as a remedy for the present ills of Ire- 
land ; but in that he had been altogether 
unsuccessful, and felt constrained to con- 
clude that the policy which the hon. 
Member was prepared to recommend 
was to do practically nothing. Even the 
conversion of tenants into occupying pro- 
prietors, which appeared to meet with 
universal acceptance, the hon. Gentle- 
man desired to restrict to holdings valued 
at £30 a-year and upwards, and thus to 
exclude from the benefit of any such 
measure five-sixths of the present occu- 
piers of land in Ireland; whilst he ob- 
jected altogether to any change in the 


Speaking generally of Part V. of the | legal relations of landlord and tenant in 


Bill, I believe it contains the elements of 
what may be amended into a useful mea- 
sure; and I regret that it should have 


| 


| 


that part of the Kingdom. It was with 
this latter subject only that he (the 
Attorney General for Ireland) at pre- 


[ Second Night. | 
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sent proposed to deal, confining his 
observations accordingly to the first part 
of the Bill, which alone seemed to ex- 
cite any hostile criticism. Now, in 
reference to this matter, he must ob- 
serve that most of the hon. Members 
who had addressed the House had re- 
garded, and rightly regarded, the fix- 
ing of fair rent as, after all, the most 
important part of the question. The 
principle involved in this was really the 
matter which must be first determined ; 
and, with the exception of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, all who had considered the sub- 
ject appeared to think so. The hon. 
Gentleman, again, seemed to take a pe- 
culiar view of the Ulster Custom. He 
had given the House four instances of 
sales in the county of Down in which 
he alleged that extravagant sums had 
been paid for tenant right—the prices 
varying from £20 an acre in one case, 
up to as much as £50 an acre in an- 
other. But, in matters of this kind, 
without inquiry into the particular cir- 
cumstances of each case, it would be 
perfectly idle for anyone to pronounce an 
opinion. One of the most important 
witnesses examined before the Duke of 
Richmond’s Commission, and also before 
Lord Bessborough’s Commission—Pro- 
fessor Baldwin—when speaking of what 
had been represented as a very extrava- 
gant sum paid for tenant right, said— 
‘That is all very well until you come to 
examine the facts.”’ He then proceeded to 
give an instance which had come within 
his own knowledge, where a man who 
had been paying 10s. a-year for his piece 
of land sold the tenant right for £80. 
Professor Baldwin went to examine the 
farm, and found that the tenant had ob- 
tained, afew years ago, a piece of cut-out 
bog, or waste, where all the surface soil 


had been removed, and the residue left 
as well as disposed to adopt measures 


in heights and hollows. Ten shillings a- 
year was the most the landlord could 
reasonably ask for it, for it was all it 
was worth; but the tenant set to work 
and reclaimed it, and turned it into 
fairly arable land; and Professor Bald- 
win gave it as his opinion that the man 
who purchased the tenant right got 
good value for his money. But the 
landlord in this case was an honourable 
gentleman, well known in the county to 
which the hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham) had referred—a scion of the 
noble house of Downshire, and one who 
too well respected the traditions of that 
house to raise the rent from the 10s. a- 


Lhe Attorney General for Ireland 


{COMMONS} 
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year, which was the full value of the 
land as he demised it. Let the House, 
| however, look, by way of contrast, at 
‘another case mentioned by Professor 
| Baldwin in his evidence before the Bess- 
i borough Commission, and not contra- 
' dicted, in which a man got three acres 
|of ground of a similar character — 
‘namely, cut-out bog—for which all 
|that the landlord could charge was 
| 2s. 6d. a-year. The tenant reclaimed it 
| at a cost of £45, and enjoyed it for three 
| years; but in the fourth the landlord 
|raised the rent to £1 2s. 6d. The 
| singularity of the view of the hon. Gen- 
| tleman was that while he declaimed 
| against the Ulster Custom as injurious, 
}and urged that so far from being ex- 
| tended to the rest of Ireland it ought to 
be confined within very narrow limits 
in Ulster itself, he actually went the 


| length of stating to the House that the 


Ulster Custom was in some way asso- 
ciated with evictions, and was, in fact, 
the cause of the increased number of 
evictions which had taken place. Though 
evictions might have increased in Ulster, 
where they could be putin force without 
absolute ruin to the tenant, it would, at 
least, be found that it had not been _ne- 
cessary to make any material addition to 
the number of the police in order to 
carry them out. But while the hon. 
Member for Leitrim protested against 
the extension of the custom of tenant 
right to the rest of Ireland, and would 
even like to limit its operation at home, 
the noble Lord the Member for North 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners) had 
just put upon the Paper an Amendment 
declaring that the House was— 

“ Anxious to maintain and secure in full efli- 
ciency the customs of Ulster, and other analo- 














gous customs in Ireland, and also to remedy 
any proved defects in the Land Act of 1870,” 


for the development of the industrial 
resources of the country. Well, to those 
who remembered the way in which the 
smallest attempts at legislation to secure 
the efficiency of the Ulster Custom and 
amend some of the more palpable defects 
in the Land Act of 1870 had been re- 
ceived by the noble Lord and his Party 
during their years of Office, this sudden 
conversion must seem just a little sus- 
picious. But, then, the noble Lord 
wanted the House to abandon any at- 
tempt to regulate the relations of land- 
lord and tenant ; and, instead of that, to 
pass measures for developing the re- 
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sources of Ireland. Of course they knew | to a new farm. Probably the ancestors 
what that really meant. It was the old of the Irish peasant might have been 
story. Ifa particular remedy was pro- | settled on the land long before the title 
posed, those who objected and wished to | of the landlord arose. Well, then, 
do nothing at all were ready at once to | might the Duke of Richmond’s Commis- 
say—‘‘ If we must do anything, let it be | sion say that, having regard to the fact 
something else than what is proposed.’’ | that the improvements and equipments 
Not being in Office, or having charge of | of the farms had been the work of 
the Exchequer, the noble Lord sug-|the tenants, coupled with the liability 
gested a lavish expenditure on that in-|to have their rents increased whenever 
definite object—the development of the |they made further improvements, it 
resources of Ireland. Now, Her Ma-|was not to be wondered at that there 
jesty’s Government thought one of the |should be some distrust and discontent 
eek ways to improve and develop the | felt by the Irish tenant. The Report of 


resources of Ireland was to define and | the minority of the Duke of Richmond’s 











protect the just rights of tenants and 
landlords alike, and effectually secure 
that the tiller of the soil should enjoy 
the fruits of his labour. Reverting, 
then, to the discussion of the principles 
of the Bill before the House, he (the 
Attorney General for Ireland) would ad- 
dress himself now to what had been 
called ‘‘the core of the question ”’— 
namely, fair rents, merely remarking, 
by the way, that they had not, during 
this debate, heard so much as he had 
expected of that old watchword, ‘“ free- 
dom of contract.” He supposed the 
reason was that hon. Members opposite 
had found out from the Reports of the 
two Royal Commissions that such a 
thing as free contract between land- 
lord and tenant did not exist in Ire- 
land. There might, no doubt, be free 
contract between a landowner and a man 
who had no farm at all; but where a 
tenant was fixed upon a particular hold- 
ing, which he and his ancestors had by 
their labour, which was their capital, 
turned from waste into cultivated land, 
such a tenant could not be free to deal 
with his landlord so long as the latter 
had the power of evicting him, if he did 
not submit to pay an increased rent for the 
improvements he and his had effected. 
Under such circumstances, it was a ques- 
tion for the tenant whether he should 
abandon the home of his childhood 
and of his youth, with all their tender 
memories, resign all that the labour of 
himself, of his family, and of his an- 
cestors had stored up for him in the farm, 
and go to America or into the workhouse, 
or submit to the demand and undertake 
to pay the arbitrary and, perhaps, ex- 
tortionate rent required from him. For 
an Irish peasant to quit his home under 
these circumstances, was a far more se- 
rious thing than it was for the farmer in 
England to realize his capital and shift 











| Commission stated, and he (the Attorney 
General for Ireland) believed the state- 
ment would be borne out by every Irish 
Member, that the Irish tenant would 
endure almost anything, or promise to 
pay almost any rent, in order to avert 
or postpone the loss of his holding and 
his home; so that freedom of contract 
could not be said in any real sense to 
exist between landlord and tenant so 
circumstanced. He desired to give the 
House some specimens of the cases of 
rent-raising which had been stated be- 
fore the Royal Commissions; and would 
take a few instances from the poorer 
counties— Donegal, Galway,andLondon- - 
derry. In one casein Donegal, the hold- 
ing of a tenant from year to year was 
valued at £38, and the rent was £46. 
But he put up some buildings, and, 
thereupon, some five years ago, his rent 
was raised to£60. In another case where 
a tenant, at arent of £38 7s., builtahouse 
and reclaimed some land at a cost of 
£40 an acre, his rent in 1878 was raised 
to £59. The tenant pointed out to the 
agent the improvements he had made; 
but the agent told him he was instructed 
to take the farm just as itstood. Worn 
out by abortive litigation, and tied to 
the place by illness in his family, the 
man at length submitted to this ap- 
parently unjust demand. This was the 
same tenant who, having reclaimed a 
piece of bog land worth 2s. 6d., was al- 
most immediately charged £1 2s. 6d. for 
histrouble. He would mention another 
case in the county of Londonderry, where 
a man purchased the tenant right for 
£470, the rent being £43. He spent £500 
on drainage and other improvements, and 
£1,000 upon buildings; and thereupon 
his rent was raised, first to £63 15s., 
and shortly afterwards to £73 1s. 7d., at 
which it now stood. In a case in Gal- 
way, mentioned by Professor Baldwin, a 
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small property was purchased some 
years ago in the Landed Estates Court, 
the rental being then £62 10s., and the 
valuation £52 8s. Could anyone ima- 
gine what the present rent was? It 
was £276 14s. The hon. Member for 
County Cork (Mr. Shaw) asked the wit- 
ness if any leases had fallen in, and the 
answer was—‘‘ No leases whatever.” 
Mr. Kavanagh asked what occurred 
to his honest mind—‘“‘ Did the landlord 
spend anything on the land?” 
the reply was, ‘‘ Not a penny.” 

The O’Conor Don asked the witness if 


he did not think that proprietors of that | 


kind were somewhat rare? And the 
answer was—‘‘I am sorry to say they 
are not; I am compelled to tell you they 
are common enough even in Ulster.” It 
was right to add that the proprietor 
referred to, in his answer to these state- 
ments published in an Appendix to 
the Report, stated that he had built a 
police barrack and some shops in the vil- 
lage. But, be that as it might, he spent 
nothingontheland. [Mr.Ginson: What 
was the name?}| The name of the gen- 
tleman was Leonard. It was also shown 
in evidence that, on a certain estate in 
Donegal, 25 per cent was added to 
‘the rent on every change of tenancy 
from whatever cause; and Professor 
Baldwin stated that, on one particular 
farm he had visited, this process had 
been gone through three times in two 
years. That, too, was not denied, and 
more than justified the statement of 
the witness that there was a constant 
nibbling at the tenant’s interest. In- 
deed, it might well be said that there 
was was not merely a nibbling at but 
a devouring of the tenant’s interest, 
when they found that 75 per cent had 
been added to the rent in the course of 
two years. Again, Mr. King-Harman 
told the Duke of Richmond’s Commis- 
sion that the small purchasers invariably 
raise the rents to the highest pitch; 
and stated that he knew a case in Gal- 
way and Roscommon where the pur- 
chaser had never visited his estates, but 
had ordered his agents to raise the rents 
15 per cent, because he considered that 
that was required in order to bring in a 
proper return for his money. Finally, 
even Mr. Bonamy Price, who had 
thought it necessary to write a separate 
Report, said— 

** It must be fully admitted that great abuses 


have occurred in the violent and unreasonable 
raisings of rent by some landowners, who have 
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, not done justice to the actual situation in which 
both they and their tenants found themselves, 
The relation of landlord and tenant implies 
mutual duties and reasonable considerations 
of existing circumstances. Theso are not seldom 
disregarded.”’ 


But what was the remedy which Mr, 
| Bonamy Price proposed for these “‘ violent 
and unreasonable raisings of rent?” He 
said they must only trust to the training 
of the landlords and tenants in the course 
of the time to come to bring about a 
proper sense of their duties to each 
other, and a proper fulfilment of those 
duties. Yes, here isa learned Professor 
telling us to disregard the miseries of 
/millions of our people—to let injustice 

and its natural consequences run riot for 
| some generations, resting content in the 

hope that after a century, or it may be 

two, things will come all right! And yet, 
|curiously enough, Mr. Bonamy Price did 
|not dissent from but, on the contrary, 
} signed the Report of the majority of the 
| Duke of Richmond’s Commission, which 
| suggested the idea of a proper tribunal 
being established to fix fair rent. The 
| general result, therefore, was that all 
'the Members of the two Commissions, 
| 24 in number, including Dukes, Earls, 
|and commoners of large landed posses- 
| sions, were united upon this one point— 
| that freedom of contract in reference to 
| Irish agricultural tenancies was a myth, 
| and that some impartial tribunal should 
be established which should judicially 
arbitrate between landlords and tenants 
as to the amount of rent which should 
be payable. But there was a still higher 
authority than even Mr. Bonamy Price. 
There was the authority of the Duke of 
Argyll, who until recently was a Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government. He (the 
Attorney General for Ireland) had only 
seen that morning what the views of 
the noble Duke were upon this par- 
ticular question, and he found that the 
noble Duke also thought that— 

“It is legitimate and expedient that the State 
should offer the means of judicial arbitration in 
all cases in which both owner and occupier de- 
sire to have recourse to it’? —— 





[ Opposition cheers|—Ho was glad that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite approved of 
that sentiment. It was not, to be sure, 
very much; for it did not need an Act 
of Parliament to enable landlords and 
tenants to agree to arbitration on the 
question of rent if they liked. That 
passage, however, was only introductory 
'to what followed, and of which hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite would, no doubt, 
equally approve— 

“ And also, in consideration of the somewhat 
exceptional circumstances existing in Ireland, 
this right of appealing to a Court may be given, 
for a time at least, to one party alone.” 

The Duke of Argyll, therefore, did con- 
cur in the principle of a judicial ascer- 
tainment of rent. So, too, Lord Dufferin, 
when asked by the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Commission what his opinion 
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ragingly of improvements effected by 
| tenants in Ireland, saying he could 
| not regard as improvements mud cabins 
‘or thatched roofs. Well, even these 
dwellings were better than none, for 
they gave shelter to those who tilled 
'the soil and made cultivation and pay- 
iment of rent at least possible. It 
| would indeed be interesting to know how 
many mud cabins and thatched roofs 
|paid the hon. Gentleman rent. The 





was as to this one of the ‘three F’s,’’ | hon. Gentleman, to be sure, had peculiar 
said he would welcome any means by | notions on the subject of rent. He ob- 
which a solution of the question as to jected to lawyers being employed for the 
what was a fair rent could be arrived at | purpose of determining what was a fair 
in a manner satisfactory to both parties. | rent; and when asked by the Commis- 
And in a letter which the noble Lord | sioners by whom he thought the rents 
addressed to The Times last December, he | should be fixed, he said—‘‘ Well, land 
said that fair rent stood out from amongst | agents or professional valuators ””—like 
he ‘‘ three F’s” asa principle to be wel- | Hodges and Smith, of Dublin, who had 
comed by the landlord and tenant alike. | re-valued his estate some years ago. The 
He (the Attorney General for Ireland) | hon. Gentleman was asked if his tenants 
was glad, therefore, that they had at last |had made any improvements, and he 
attained some common ground to start | said they had reclaimed bog and some- 





from. In fact, of those who had ad- 


| thing of thatkind. ‘‘ Were your valua- 


dressed the House none had been bold | tors told,” asked the Commissioners, ‘‘ to 


enough to announce that he was against 
proper arrangements for the judicial 
ascertainment of fair rent. By the Act 
of 1870 the Legislature had given to 
tenants a legal interest in their hold- 
ings—call it tenant right, or goodwill, or 
what they would—but, no matter what 
the name or extent of the right might be, 
they could not now with any consistency 
allow the landlords to confiscate and ap- 
propriate their tenants’ interest by arbi- 
trary increases of rent; and, in order to 
prevent that, there must be some inde- 
pendent tribunal to fix the rent. Well, 
assuming that to be the case, and he did 
not understand it to be contested, the 
question remained, what was a fair rent, 
and how was it to be ascertained? And 
here they must remember that there was 
a fundamental difference between Eng- 
lish and Irish agricultural holdings. 
They could easily ascertain the rent of a 
farm in England by open competition, 
because the landlord provided all the 
farm equipments and put the farm in a 
condition to be worked. But they could 
not adopt the same course in Ireland 
without inflicting the grossest injustice, 
because the improvements and equip- 
ments of the holdings were, as a gene- 
ral rule, provided by the tenants. The 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last (Mr. 
Tottenham) was examined before the 
Richmond Commission, and in the 
course of his evidence spoke dispa- 


have regard to those improvements ?”’ 
His reply was—‘‘ No; it was no busi- 
ness of theirs to know by whom they 
were done.” The hon. Gentleman fol- 
lowed this up by what was probably a 
Connaught aphorism—namely, ‘‘ Better 
manure never went upon land than to 
be well salted with rent.” 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Please read the 
whole of the quotation. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): That is the 
whole of it. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: If the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman will look 
again, he will find that 1 prefaced the 
remark by these words—‘“‘It is an old 
saying.” I did not invent the phrase. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, he had 
not intended to imply that the hon. 
Gentleman had invented the phrase. On 
the contrary, he had already remarked 
that it was, he supposed, a Connaught 
aphorism. It showed, however, the 
sort of wisdom that was current among 
the landlords of the West of Ireland. 
They all knew that proverbs were said 
to be the condensed wisdom of nations, 
and he supposed that this was the crys- 
tallized wisdom of the Western land- 
lords. However, he did not believe that 
the hon. Gentleman acted in the spirit 
of the proverb. He believed the hon. 





Gentleman was himself just in his deal- 
[Second Nighi. | 
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ings with his tenants, though he ob- 
jected to their having any right to that 
justice. It should depend, he seemed to 
think, upon his good will and pleasure. 
He now came to the question, how a fair 
rent was to be ascertained? His right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
seemed to take it that a fair rent was a 
competition rent ; and in his observations 
upon the clause of the Bill dealing with 
that subject there was, as he (the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland) ventured to say, 
no little confusion of language. What 
the clause meant was this. It meant to 
lay down that a fair rent was a competi- 
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| Friend was the idea by which he seemed 
to be possessed, that the fair rent of land 
should be estimated by what the land- 
lord could get for it by competition in 
the open market. And yet, at the same 
time, his right hon. and learned Friend 
said he was for a fair rent as distin- 
guished from a rack rent. But did his 
right hon. and learned Friend use the 
words ‘‘rack rent’’ in a legal sense, or 
in the Land League sense, as denoting 
an exorbitant rent obtained by extor- 
tion? ‘‘ Rack rent’? meant simply the 
rent which the land would bring in 
the open market, without taking any 
|fine; and his right hon. and learned 






















tion rent minus the yearly value of the | Friend would remember that the expres- 
tenant’s interest in the holding. That | sion was accordingly so used in all the 
was what was intended, and anything | more concise forms of leasing powers 
else would be monstrously unjust. If| which had now replaced the older and 
this proposition was disputed, he was|more diffuse ones. He (the Attorney 
quite ready to defend it. But if that | General for Ireland) agreed in the con- 
principle were not disputed, there was |demnation of exacting rack rents or 
no use in entering now into any merely | competition rents from tenants in Ire- 
verbal controversy. He must remind j|land, because that was making them 
the House that at present they were | pay for what was their own, as well as 
dealing, not with details, but with the | what belonged to their landlords. But 
principle of the Bill, and that, therefore, | this did not seem to be the view of his 
mere verbal criticism of the clause was/| right hon. and learned Friend, who, 
altogether out of place. When they | whilst declaring himself “ strongly op- 
got into Committee, his right hon. and | posed to rack rents,” complained that 
learned Friend’s suggestions would be| under the provisions of the Bill the 










listened to with attention; and if they 
could improve the language of the very 
accomplished draughtsman, so much the 
better. The present, however, was not 
the time for this. 

Mr. GIBSON: Does my right hon. 
and learned Friend give the House any 


Court, in fixing the “fair rent,” was 
not bound to give the landlord what he 
could get by competition in the open 
|market. The Bill, however, did not ex- 
| clude competition ; to find out what be- 
longed both to the landlord and to the 
tenant, it was necessary to have recourse 























construction of the words in the Bill—|to the standard of competition. His 
“having regard to the scale of compen- | right hon. and learned Friend, indeed, 
sation for disturbance provided in the | when he came to the part of the clause 
Act?” that so greatly exercised him, passed 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror lightly over the Ulster reference. There 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) said, it was a) were some hon. Members behind him 


mode of referring to the tenant’s exist- | who came from Ulster, and would be 
ing interest. He supposed it would not | 


the last to complain that the full com- 
be denied that the tenant’s position was petition rent was to be reduced by refer- 


improved and strengthened by his right | ence to the occupier’s tenant right. The 
to compensation for disturbance. If so, | right hon. and learned Gentleman gave 
that was surely an element to be con- | some imaginary instancesof injustice that 
sidered. But he must respectfully de-| might, as he thought, result; but these 
cline to let himself be entangled in a/| criticisms had been fully answered by his 
verbal discussion with regard to parti-| hon. and learned Friend the Member 
cular expressions in the Bill, because, | for Dundalk (Mr. C. Russell). In the 
however convenient such discussion | next place, his right hon. and learned 
might be to his right hon. and learned | Friend complained that under the Bill 
Friend, it would be most inconvenient | the landlord would not be allowed to go 
to.the House at that stage of the Bill. | into Court to have the rent re-adjusted 
One element of confusion in the argu-| where it was too low. But this was 
ments of his right hon. and learned | simply because the power of the landlord 
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to raise the rent under threat of eviction 
unless the tenant went into Court had 
been left untouched. Much of the pre- 
sent difficulty, in fact, had arisen be- 
cause the landlord was free to raise the 
rent as often and as much as he pleased 
under a threat of eviction. The Bill 
now proposed to give power to the tenant, 
under reasonable checks, to go into 
Court if he thought the demand made 
upon him was unjust. The other points 
referred to by his right hon. and learned 
Friend had, he thought, already been 
disposed of. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman appeared, in some respects, 
to have carefully misread the Bill, for it 
did not seem to him (the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland) that he could really 
have taken the meaning out of the Bill 
that he professed to do. With regard 
to the tribunals which had been so very 
much abused, it might be a matter for 
consideration when they got into Com- 
mittee whether they could be improved. 
But let them remember that for the last 
10 years all over Ireland the County 
Court Judges had been determining, 
without complaint, the question of fair 
rent. They had had to do this for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the 
tenants should have compensation for 
disturbance or not; for the test was 
whether the landlords’ demands of in- 
creased rent were or were not excessive. 
The only difference was that the Bill 
enabled the Court now to do directly 
that which hitherto had been done in- 
directly. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman put the case of a landlord 
asking a pound or two too much. But 
could anyone suppose that the tenant 
would rush into Court for such a sum 
asa pound? He would be avery bold 
tenant who would do so, at the risk of 
having to pay the cost of the proceeding. 

Mr. GIBSON: He might refuse to 
bring the landlord into Court. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Law) was glad that 
his right hon. and learned Friend had 
reminded him of that piece of criticism. 
The tenant, he had said, might compel 
the landlord to pay at once the penalty 
of ten times the amount of his mistake, 
and then sell at the highest price in the 
open market. But this was a total mis- 
apprehension. In such acase the tenant 
must first sell before he made any such 
demand, and selling was the last thing 
he wished to do. Again, the right hon. 
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" 
and learned Gentleman said it was a 
very common thing to take a dairy farm 
for a year certain, and complained that 
under the Bill such a contract would be 
turned into a yearly tenancy, and enable 
the tenant to apply to have his rent re- 
duced. But this, also, was a complete 
mistake. If it was a non-residential 
pasture farm, it was outside the Bill alto- 
gether; and, indeed, for that matter, 
the case he instanced was not a letting 
of land at all, but was a letting of the 
cows upon it. He had now done with 
the somewhat minute objections of his 
right hon. and learned Friend; and he 
came, at length, to consider the effect of 
the Bill. The broad effect of the measure 
was this. It dealt with existing ten- 
ancies which were, or might be, injured, 
or, to borrow a word from the’ hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Leitrim, ‘‘salted’’ 
by excessive rents. It enabled an exist- 
ing tenant to get relief from an unfair 
and unjust rent. Did anyone object to 
that? He took it for granted that the 
House would agree with the two sets of 
Royal Commissioners that this should be 
done, and that the only way in which 
it could be properly done would be by 
having the question, what was a fair 
rent, determined by a Court. It was 
their duty to secure that the present 
tenants should not have their interests 
nibbled up or devoured by rapacious 
landlords; and whether the rapacious 
landlords were many or few, there were, 
it was plain, quite enough of them to 
keep the country in a state of disturb- 
ance. One bad landlord in a county was 
sufficient for that purpose; and, if they 
believed even Mr. Bonamy Price, there 
were a greatmany more than that. Refer- 
ence had been made to the Bill intro- 
duced by the late Mr. Butt. The differ- 
ence, however, between this Bill and the 
Bill of Mr. Butt was great. The pre- 
sent measure left future contracts free, 
whereas Mr. Butt’s Bill transferred the 
fee simple to anyone who at any time 
might happen to be the occupier of the 
land. Her Majesty’s Government were 
of opinion that that was unjust and would 
be mischievous. They left parties free 
where they could—where freedom of 
contract existed they left it untouched. 
Those who might, in future, have lands in 
their own hands to let, and farmers who 
would take such farms, they desired to 
leave free; but in the case of the tenant 
already in occupation, who had his capital 
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Sunk in the cultivation of the soil, they 
contended that he was not free to accept 
or refuse the landlord’s demand of an 
increased rent. Moreover, they did not 
think that the mode of ascertaining the 
rent of land proposed by Mr. Butt was 
fair or reasonable. His proposal was 
that the rent should be ascertained by a 
jury of the district, or by the arbitration 
of three neighbouring farmers. The 
Government did not think that that was 
exactly the tribunal which ought to be 
entrusted with determining and settling 
the amount of the landlord’s rent. Their 
desire was to have a tribunal fully quali- 
fied to ascertain a fair rent justly, and, 
if possible, satisfactorily to both parties; 
and such a tribunal they proposed to 
establish by the present Bill. If the 
composition of the Court could be made 
more satisfactory, that, as he had already 
said, could be done in Committee. It 
appeared to him, and he believed it would 
also appear to others, when they came 
to understand it, that the real principle 
of this Bill was the same as that on 
which the Land Act of 1870 was founded 
—namely, that the class of small occu- 
piers constituting the great majority of 
the tenants of Ireland were not free; 
and, therefore, that it was desirable the 
Legislature should protect them against 
disturbance at the mere will of the land- 
lord. He believed that, either before 
1870 or since, no large number of purely 
capricious evictions had taken place. The 
evictions had not been to gratify the 
mere caprice of the landlords, or for the 
punishment of tenants, but to put money 
into the pockets of the landlords by en- 
forcing higher rents. The Government 
had, therefore, now proceeded again on 
the same principle that the mass of the 
tenants were not able to protect them- 
selves; and the Bill accordingly sought 
further to protect them against un- 
reasonable conduct on the part of their 
landlords. Quotations had been made 
on the other side from the older part of 
the essay of Dr. Longfield. But in the 
recent part of that very essay it was 
stated that the Act of 1870 recognized 
the fact that the tenant was unable to 
make a fair bargain, and that the prin- 
ciple of that Act now seemed to require a 
judicial settlement of rent and a qualified 
fixity oftenure. They had heard nothing 
like that from the quotations of 10 or 11 
years ago, which had been given to the 


House by the hon. Member for Oxford- 
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shire (Mr. E. W. Harcourt); and the 
present opinions of the author were of 
most importance now. There were 10 
chapters of the essay which belonged to 
the period preceding 1870, whilethe three 
closing chapters belonged to the present 
time. Itappeared to him (the Attorney 
General for Ireland) that security of 
tenure—to give it that name—followed as 
an absolutely necessary consequence from 
the fixing of the rent. If it was proper, 
and it seemed to be so admitted by all, 
that there should be an impartial tribunal 
to fix a fair rent, would any hon. Gentle- 
man tell him what use there would be in 
that if they left the landlord at liberty to 
slip out of the arrangement by dispos- 
sessing the tenant as soon as he chose? 
It would be found that whilst the 
Duke of Argyll received the principle 
of a judicial arbitration in regard to 
rent, he went on to say, in the 
seventh paragraph of his propositions, 
that all decisions so arrived at should 
have the effect of holding good for a defi- 
nite time, and should be attended by all 
or some of theconditions of a lease. That 
was exactly what the Government had 
proposed. The fixing, in short, of a 
fair rent involved two things — the 
amount of the rent, and the fixing of 
the time during which the arrangement 
should continue. It would be worse 
than useless to establish a rent tribunal 
and put the parties to the inconve- 
nience and cost of resorting to it to fix 
the rent unless the interval was also 
fixed during which the arrangement so 
made should not be disturbed. He did 
not stop to discuss what the term should 
be; but there must be a certain definite 
time during which the rent so arrived at 
should not be called in question. That 
involved another consideration. If the 
tenant was to be fixed there for a certain 
time, it must be on certain definite con- 
ditions; and accordingly the Bill next laid 
down what those conditions should be. 
The tenant, for example, must pay his 
rent at the appointed time, and he must 
not do certain objectionable things. 
These conditions seemed, indeed, to have 
been somewhat misunderstood. Thehon. 
Member forthe City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
speaking the other day at a meeting in 
Dublin, appeared to think it would be 
an improvement to amend the Bill by 
expressly declaring that the rent must be 
paid within six months of its becoming 
due. But the mode by which advantage 
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was to be taken of the breach of the 
statutory condition as to payment of 
rent was by ejectment for non-pay- 
ment, which could not be brought until 
there was a year’s rent due, and this, 
in effect, gave the tenant a year to 
pay. His right hon. and learned Friend 
also urged another objection to this 
clause of the Bill. He said it was a 
monstrous thing that the landlord should 
have no protection against the wilful and 
outrageous waste of his tenant ; and, ob- 
serving that the Bill was remarkable, 
not only for the statutory conditions it 
contained, but also for those which were 
omitted from it, he went on to say that 
the tenant might pull down the offices, 
level the fences, and use the mines and 
minerals on the farm, and yet not come 
under the Bill. The end of the sen- 
tence was the only part of it that was 
in any sense correct. The offender would 
not indeed be punished or even pro- 
ceeded against under the Bill; but he 
would under the Common Law. Did his 
right hon. and learned Friend imagine 
that this Bill was to replace all law in 
Ireland? Did he think that the power 
of the Courts to issue injunctions would 
be stopped by the Bill, or did he ima- 
gine that the Bill was an attempt to 
codify all the Statutory and Common 
Law bearing, however remotely, on the 
relation of landlord and tenant? He 
should be exceedingly surprised to find 
his right hon. and learned Friend ad- 
vising a tenant that he had power to do 
these things ; and could not help think- 
ing that this was an opinion merely 
thrown out under the stress of debate, 
and one which they were not likely to see 
on paper with his right hon. and learned 
Friend’s name at the foot of it. However, 
he would pass on. A point, he thought, 
had now been reached at which fair 
rents and some amount of durability of 
tenure must be admitted. A man having 
adurable interest--even though not a per- 
petual interest—in his farm, an interest 
which was worth some money, it seemed 
to him to follow as a necessary conse- 
quence that he ought to be at liberty to 
sell it if he so desired. It was not pro- 
posed that it should die with him. No 
one objected to his disposing of it by 
will. Was he not, then, to be at liberty 
to assign it in his lifetime? All the re- 
strictions upon free sale and transfer 
were the inventions of modern times, re- 
stricting the Common Lawright. It was 
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curious, too, tonotethat although theland- 
lords had long had power by certain sta- 
tutes to prohibit assignment, they never 
troubled their heads about the matter, 
and the result was the indefinite subdivi- 
sion of land that was now so loudly spoken 
of. But, in truth, people who had a 
valuable interest could not reasonably be 
prevented from selling it, for the ability 
to make this use of property constituted 
half its value. How would landlords like 
to be restricted in the transfer of their 
estates? Did they know that there was 
atime when the consent of the tenant 
was required to any such transfer on 
their part? If they inquired, they would 
find that at Common Law the landlord 
could not effectually sell and transfer 
his interest without the formal concur- 
rence of his tenant, whose ‘“ attorn- 
ment’’ was necessary to complete the 
transaction. That rule of law, no doubt, 
was doneaway with in the reign of Queen 
Anne, as being inconsistent with common 
sense and justice ; but he submitted that 
what was reasonable and right in the 
case of the landlord was just as much so 
in the case of the tenant. No one asked 
for absolutely free sale, in the sense 
of sale, without any reference to the 
just interests of the landlord. But what 
earthly harm could assignment of the 
tenancy do to the landlord if he had the 
power of objecting on proper grounds 
to the proposed change being made? 
Surely the only objection a landlord 
could reasonably make was to the 
admission of an improper tenant; and 
if that were secured what right had he 
to demand more? Did they wish to re- 
cognize the Irish tenant’s-property in his 
farm only in the sense of the guinea given 
to Olivia by the Vicar of Wakefield—to 
be kept in her pocket and never changed ? 
This principle of free sale, indeed, was 
what the Duke of Argyll so much ob- 
jected to, truly saying that the partner- 
ship argument would not do to justify 
it. But his Grace should remember 
that one of the so-called partners—the 
landlord—claimed and enjoyed the right 
to sell, whilst a corresponding right was 
to be denied to the tenant. Dr. Long- 
field, to whose opinions hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had so fre- 
quently appealed in this debate, had 
written thus in one of his latestchapters— 


‘‘ When a tenant, by any means, acquires a 
valuable and permanent interest in his holaing, 
it is only reasonable and just that he should have 
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the power of selling it. This ‘F’—free sale— 
is useful and almost necessary to him, and it 
does no harm to anybody.”’ 


That, in short, was one of the principal 
uses of property. Now, in providing, 
by the Ist clause of the Bill, that the 
landlord might object to a new tenant 
on showing reasonable ground for so 
doing, Her Majesty’s Government had 
done all that justice required. That was 
precisely the way in which the case stood 
in Ulster at the present moment, and it 
had never created any difficulty there. 
Probably, the right of objecting to a pur- 
chaser was seldom exercised; but that 
was because there was generally no need 
to exercise it. There was this remark- 
able testimony borne by several wit- 
nesses tothee flect of free sale—thatthere 
never was a change of tenant by sale, 
but the landlord got a better tenant in 
place of the old one. If the new tenant 
had made money, he was an industrious 
and thrifty man, and if he inherited it, 
he had probably still more to spend; 
while as to the paternal argument that 
the new tenant would injure himself by 
laying out too much of his capital in buy- 
ing the holding, that, to borrow an ex- 
pression of his right hon. and learned 
Friend at a late Conservative gathering, 
was a little too “‘ goody goody.”” They 
had the evidence of Mr. Roberts, for 37 
years agent to the Portsmouth estates, 
that he had always found a new comer 
had sufficient capital; and, after all, 
what was the capital of the small tenant 
farmer? Not money, but his bone and 
sinew. It was said that the great object 
of legislation ought to be to bring capital 
to the land. True; but the best way of 
doing this in a country of small holdings 
was by giving the tenants such security 
of tenure that their own strong arms, 
without money payment, would do the 
work required. Mr. Roberts’ evidence 
was that the purchaser was always the 
better man, and more wealthy than the 
man who left. There must be, in short, 
some defect in the man who did not 
succeed in farming just as was the case 
as to ill-success in other callings. They 
had the evidence also of Major M‘Clin- 
tock, given before the Richmond Com- 
mission. This gentleman was the agent 
for the great Downshire estates in several 
counties of Ireland, and his experience 
was the same as that of Mr. Roberts. 
The tenant who sold his interest, paid 
his debts honestly, paid the landlord all 
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his arrears, and had something in his 
pocket with which to start again. He 
did not leave with the bitter feelings of 
the tenant of the South or West of Ire- 
land, who was turned out, without house 
or home, to die by the road-side, or take 
refuge in the workhouse. Another strik- 
ing fact, too, was stated by Major 
M‘Clintock—namely, that the average 
rent of land on the County Down estate 
was 18s. an acre, whilst the land brought 
only 16s. an acre in the King’s county, 
and 15s. an acre on the Wicklow estate. 


He was naturally asked if the land in 


County Down was not much better than 
in the other estates; to which he re- 
plied that the land was not better, but it 
produced more than the land in the other 
counties where there was no tenant right. 
It was, therefore, a delusion to suppose 
that the value of the tenant right came 
out of the landlord’s pocket. It came 
from another source. It was taken out 
of the fruitful lap of mother Earth. 
There was better farming in Ulster be- 
cause there was greater security to the 
tenant; there were better crops because 
there was better farming, and better 
farming because of this security. He 
would quote again from Dr. Longfield, 
who said— 

“ All experience shows as a general rule, with 
very few exceptions, that when a tenant sells 
his farm the change is an improvement.” 

He would ask right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were they all paupers 
who entered the Army under the Army 
purchase system? Nay, was it not one 
of the chief objections to that system 
that wealth and not merit governed 
all promotion? Finally, let the House 
bear in mind two great advantages at- 
tending the tenant’s right of sale. In 
the first place, it powerfully tended to 
ensure the good cultivation of the hold- 
ing, because the tenant was thus certain 
to reap all the benefit of his labour and 
improvements; and, in the next place, 
it secured the landlord against loss of his 
rent, as any arrears of this were always 
paid out of the proceeds of the sale. 
Then, again, under the provisions of the 
Bill the landlord was declared entitled, 
as now in Ulster, to a right of pre- 
emption at the selling value of the hold- 
ing, to be ascertained by the Court if 
necessary. There was another point to 
which he would refer. The evidence 
taken by the two Royal Commissions 
showed not only that inferior land in 
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_ a necessary consequence, all the rest— 








Ulster brought a higher rent than better 
land brought in the South and West of 
Treland, where there was no tenant 
right, but that estates in Ulster sold for 
a greater number of years’ purchase 
than elsewhere. This, he submitted, 
confirmed what he had already stated, 
that the value of tenant right could 
not be rightly regarded as a deduction 
from the landlord’s property. But he 
must forbear to pursue these matters 
further. There were, indeed, a num- 
ber of small objections made to the 
clauses of the Bill dealing with the 
Land Oommission and Assistant Com- 
missioners, which he would not stop 
to answer now. They would be fully 
considered at a future stage of the Bill. 
It appeared to him to be generally agreed 
that they must have a judicial ascertain- 
nent of fair rents; and that involved, as 


namely, security of tenure, constituting 
a valuable interest that the tenant could 
sell if he pleased. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment believed that by this measure 
they would do something towards giving 
security, and therewith contentment, to 
the Irish people. They felt that without 
this security they could not expect the 
Irish tenant to cultivate his farm in such 
away as would be beneficial to the 
country or to himself, or even to the 
landlord; for no man would venture 
either his labour or his capital unless he 
was assured that its fruits would be his 
own. The measure might or might not 
allay the excitement and agitation that 
had too long prevailed in Ireland ; but it 
was hoped that it would secure the Irish 
tenant against injustice, whilst leaving 
intact all the just rights of the landlord, 
and thus do much towards realizing a 
better system of land tenure in Ireland. 
In these hopes Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment presented this Bill for the accept- 
ance of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. W. H Smith.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I was going to 
appeal to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Waterford (Mr. Villiers-Stuart), whose 
Amendment is before the House, to with- 
draw that Amendment. The effect of 


the withdrawal will be advantageous to 
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open for dealing either with the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord the Member for | 
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Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), or the 
Amendment of which Notice has been 
given this evening. As those Amend- 
ments deal with the principle of the Bill, 
I think it will be of great advantage for 
the House to be occupied with them in- 
stead of with a collateral Amendment. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, that 
in deference to the appeal of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and in view of the 
sympathy which the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had expressed with the Irish 
labourers, and of his promise to con- 
sider any practical Amendments on their 
behalf in Committee, he begged leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mx. T. P. O'CONNOR felt it neces- 
sary, before the Amendment was with- 
drawn, to say that it raised points of the 
first importance in regard to the Bill; 
but, gathering from the Prime Minister 
that another opportunity would be af- 
forded for discussing those points, he 
would not interpose further. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I withdraw my 
Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. W. H. Smith.) 

Mr. HEALY wished to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster could twice move the 
adjournment of the debate ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion was, by 
leave, withdrawn; and, therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman is perfectly in 
Order. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 





PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Cuamperzatn, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under “ The General Pier and 
Harbour Act, 1861,’ relating to Cart, Crarae, 
Folkestone, Girvan, Leven, Lochaline, Pitten- 
weem, Ramsgate, Shanklin, Stornoway, Weston- 
super-Mare, Weymouth, and Whitby, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. CHamBEerRLAIN and 
Mr. Evetyn AsHuey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 143.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 29th April, 1881. 





MINUTES. ]—Pustic Brrus—Second Reading— 
Customs and Inland Revenue [136]; Bank- 
ruptcy and Cessio (Scotland) [81]. 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders 

Bath, &c.)* [131]; Local Government 
Highways) Provisional Order (York) * 
132] ; Local Government Provisional Orders 


(Poor Law) * [130]. 
Third Reading — Married Women’s Property 


(Scotland) [128], and passed. 


NOTICES. 


——o 0m 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 


Tue O’ DONOGHUE gave Notice that 
on Monday, May 2, he would ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If proceedings for recovery of 
rent by writ, followed by the sale of the 
tenant’s interest, deprives such tenant of 
the right of applying to the proposed 
Land Court to fix the judicial rent, 
which right it is the object of the Land 
Law Bill now before the House to confer 
upon him; and, if so, whether it is not 
the duty of the Government to interfere 
to put a stop to any attempt to defeat 
the intentions of the Legislature ? 

Lorp ELCHO said, that the Amend- 
ment which had stood in the name of 
the hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. 
Villiers-Stuart) having been withdrawn, 
he believed he should be in Order in 
moving the following Amendment to the 
second reading, and he therefore gave 
Notice of his intention to do so :— 

‘¢ That this House, while willing to consider 
any just measure, founded upon sound prin- 
ciples, that will benefit tenants of land in Ire- 
land, is of opinion that the leading provisions 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Bill are in the main 
economically unsound, unjust, and impolitic.”’ 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
gave Notice that on Monday he would 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in the event of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Bill being read a second time, 
he will be prepared, before asking the 
House to go into Committee on the Bill, 
to state the names of the persons who 
are to compose the Land Commission 
referred to in the Bill ? 

Str HERVEY BRUCE gave Notice 
that, on going into Committee on the 
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Land Law (Ireland) Bill, he would 
move— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to insert clauses for the better protection of 
labourers in Ireland,” 

Srr JOHN HAY gave Notice that on 
Monday next he would ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he will lay 
upon the Table a Statement of the lia- 
bilities to be incurred under the pro- 
visions of the Irish Land Bill? 


QUESTIONS. 


—-0o 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — MR. 


JAMES DALY, A PRISONER UNDER 

THE ACT. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
ParnELL) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther Mr. James Daly, editor and pro- 
prietor of the ‘‘ Connaught Telegraph,” 
and now imprisoned in Galway gaol 
under the provisions of the Protection 
of Person and Property (Ireland) Act, 
has been refused facilities for carrying 
on his profession as newspaper editor ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have no 
information on the subject of this Ques- 
tion; but I may observe that Mr. Daly 
is arrested under a warrant which set 
forth that he had been guilty of inciting 
to disaffection, and so long as he is 
detained under the Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) Act he cannot 
be allowed to continue the prosecution 
of such incitement. 


THE JURY SYSTEM (ENGLAND)— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government to bring 
in a Bill during the present Session of 
Parliament to remedy the defects and 
inconvenience connected with the pre- 
sent Jury system ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I can assure the hon. 
Member that the Government are fully 
alive to the many inconveniences result- 
ing from the present state of the jury 
law ; but the matter is a very compli- 
cated one. There would be great diffi- 
culty in carrying a Bill on the subject ; 
and I am afraid I can hold out no hope 
of such a Bill being introduced this 
Session. 
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PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT—ARREST OF MR. RICHARD 
HODNETT. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
eretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. Richard Hodnett was 
arrested under the provisions of the 
Protection of Person and Property (Ire- 
land) Act, on a warrant charging him 
with being reasonably suspected of ma- 
liciously assaulting and breaking into a 
house and assaulting and beating a 
person therein ; whether he was arrested 
at four o’clock in the morning by a dozen 
policemen, who broke open his bedroom 
door; whether Mr. Richard Hodnett is 
chairman of the Schull Board of Guar- 
dians and chairman of the Dispensary 
Committee of that Board; and, if so, 
whether he will give directions to the 
police when arresting respectable men 
under the provisions of this Act in future, 
who are not in any way evading arrest, 
to effect such arrest at reasonable hours, 
and in a more seemly and less violent 
fashion ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Yes, Sir; 
Mr. Hodnett was arrested under the 
Protection of Person and Property (Ire- 
land) Act, on reasonable suspicion of 
breaking and entering a dwelling-house, 
and committed to prison. He was ar- 
rested at 4 o’clock in the morning by a 
sub-inspector of police and 10 men. 
The police had to force open his door in 
order to effect his arrest. With regard 
to the early hour of his arrest it was due 
to the circumstance that the people of 
the place had refused cars to the police, 
and it was necessary to convey the pri- 
soner to Skibbereen and to catch the 
5 o’clock train at that place. They had 
to march to Skibbereen, and lost the 
train in consequence of a delay of three 
hours, which was caused by the refusal 
of Mr. Hodnett to get up and dress him- 
self. He was informed that Mr. Hod- 
nett was Chairman of the Schull Board 
of Guardians, and Chairman of the 
Dispensary Committee of that Board. 


HIGHWAY ACTS—SURVEYORS OF 
HIGHWAYS—THE ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
If he has yet been able to modify the 
Inconvenient forms of account hitherto 
required to be filled up by highway sur- 
veyors in country districts ? 
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Mr. DODSON: I am glad to say that 
I have been able to see my way to 
modify considerably the forms of ac- 
counts required to be kept by highway 
surveyors in country districts, and the 
necessary order for that purpose was 
issued on the 10th instant. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS—HULME’S 
CHARITY — THE COMMISSIONERS’ 
SCHEME. 


Mr. SUMMERS asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether there 
is any probability that the scheme drawn 
up by the Charity Commissioners for the 
administration of the Foundation known 
as Hulme’s Charity will, either in its 
present or in an amended form, be car- 
ried into effect within a reasonable 
period of time; and, whether he can 
state to the House the reasons for the 
delay that has taken place in carrying 
out recommendations that were made 
nearly two years ago ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The scheme for 
the Hulme Charity received immediate 
attention on our accession to Office. It 
is one of great importance and of con- 
siderable difficulty. It has been the 
subject of nine deputations and of 
lengthened negotiations, and it has now 
been remitted to the Charity Commis- 
sioners in order that certain alterations 
may be made in its provisions. It is 
impossible, at present, to say at what 
time the scheme will become law; that 
depends upon proceedings over which 
the Education Department can exercise 
no control; but should the amendments 
we have suggested be accepted by the 
parties interested there is no reason 
why the scheme should not take effect 
this Session. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS) — THE 
ACTION AT MAJUBA HILL—THE 
156TH HUSSARS. 


Mr. GILBERT LEIGH asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the telegram published in the “‘ Daily 
News” of March 2 concerning the 15th 
Hussars is true, namely: 

‘‘ The chief cause of the disaster was the am- 
munition running short. When the troops re- 
treated the Hussars were sent out with eight 
mules carrying ammunition to cover the retreat, 
but on reaching the Nek under the Hill the 
Hussars were taken by surprise. They then 
dismounted and commenced firing, the horses 
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taking fright and bolting. The Hussars there- 
fore retired, losing ten men and all their ammu- 
nition ;” 

and, if not true, whether he will, in the 
interest of the regiment, officially con- 
tradict it ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that I have 
received no letter having special refer- 
ence to the telegram in Zhe Daily News, 
and that, for the reasons I gave some 
weeks ago, I am unwilling to telegraph 
for reports upon newspaper telegrams, 
unless the interests of the Public Service 
should render it necessary. But I have 
read a private letter from the officer in 
charge of the ammunition on the occa- 
sion referred to by my hon. Friend, in 
which he said that all the ammunition, 
so far from being lost, was saved, except 
two boxes, which were on a mulethat was 
shot. Only four men of the 15th Hus- 
sars were killed, wounded, or prisoners. 
Perhaps I may add that the despatches 
about the Majuba action will be pub- 
lished in The Gazette, and that they will 
be accompanied by excellent maps. 


ARMY—STAFF APPOINTMENTS—CAP- 
TAINS OF CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. 


Mr. MOSS asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether captains of 
cavalry and infantry now holding staff 
appointments, and who may be promoted 
on the Ist July next, will be allowed to 
retain such appointments ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that, 
under the present Warrant, a seconded 
captain, on promotion to a majority, is 
required to join his regiment, unless the 
appointment for which he was seconded 
be again granted to him in the higher 
rank. This appears to me a sound rule; 
but suggestions for its modification, when 
promotion to majorities are made on the 
Ist of July next, are being considered 
by a Committee at the War Office. 


THE PUBLIC OFFICES—WRITERS AND 
COPYISTS. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether a Petition 
from the Temporary Writers and Copy- 
ists, on the subject of their remunera- 
tion, was received at the Treasury in 
July 1880; and, if so, whether the 
matter had received or was receiving 
the attention of the Lords of the Trea- 
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sury, and when the memorialists might 
expect to receive an answer to their peti- 
tion ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
The Petition referred to was received, 
and its receipt acknowledged on the 
same day. The subject of it had been 
carefully considered by the Treasury 
under the late Government, and their 
decision was communicated in 1877 in 
reply to a similar Memorial. The pre- 
sent Board of Treasury see no reason 
for departing from that decision. The 
present Memorial contains no new facts, 
and it is obviously not for the advantage 
of the Public Service that controversies 
of this kind should be encouraged. 


INDIA—THE MADRAS IRRIGATION 
COMPANY. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary 
of State for India, Whether he has any 
objection to laying upon the Table a 
statement of the terms upon which the 
undertaking of the Madras Irrigation 
Company has recently been purchased 
by the Government, and also if the pur- 
chase will require the sanction of Par- 
liament ? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON: 
The terms upon which it is proposed to 
purchase the undertaking of the Madras 
Irrigation Company were contained in a 
letter from the Under Secretary of the 
India Office to Mr. Bouverie, the Chair- 
man of the Company. There will be 
no objection to lay that letter on the 
Table, and placing the House in pos- 
session of the proposed terms. Pro- 
ceedings are in progress in the Courts 
of Law for the purpose of winding up 
the Company ; and it is hoped that those 
proceedings will result in the adoption 
of the terms contained in the letter 
which I have mentioned; but it is not 
yet known whether it will be necessary 
to obtain powers from Parliament or 
not. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE NEGOTIATIONS. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether the statement, that 
there was a secret understanding be- 
tween Sir Evelyn Wood and the Boers 
to the effect. that Her Majesty’s troops 
would not occupy a portion of the 
Queen’s territory in Natal called Lang’s 
Nek, is correct ? 
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Mr. GRANT DUFF: There was no 
secret understanding, but a distinct pub- 
lic agreement announced to the Colonial 
Office by a telegram which arrived on 
the 22nd of March, and was communi- 
cated to Parliament in the South African 
Papers, marked 2,837, where the hon. 
Member will find the statement exactly 
as made to us by Sir Evelyn Wood 
upon page 29. 


INDIA (FINANCE, &c.)—OPIUM 
TAXATION. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received the views of the Govern- 
ment of India as to the arrangement 
proposed in Sir Thomas Wade’s Des- 
patch of 3lst January 1881; whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have yet re- 
ceived from Sir Thomas Wade those 
observations on the subject of Opium 
taxation which, in that Despatch, he 
proposes to forward to Lord Salisbury 
in a ‘‘Separate Despatch ;’’ whether 
Her Majesty’s Government can, without 
disadvantage to the public: Service, lay 
upon the Table any further Papers re- 
lating to the ratification of the Chefoo 
Convention, especially those relating to 
the manner in which the “ Likin” 
would be collected by the different pro- 
vincial Governments, and as to how far 
the term of five years, alluded to by the 
Prince of Kung in his Despatch of the 
14th January 1880 to Sir Thomas Wade 
as the period for the trial of the ar- 
rangements, has been agreed upon; 
and, whether any date has been named 
for ‘putting the plan in operation,” 
as urged by the Prince of Kung in his 
Despatch of 20th November 1879 (con- 
tained in the Paper, ‘‘ China,” No. 2, 
1880 ?) 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: It is 
true that Sir Thomas Wade in his 
despatch of January 31, 1880 (China, 
No. 2, 1880) promised a further Report 
on the opium question, and that this 
promise was repeated in a telegram 
dated May 6, 1880. On July 31 we in- 
quired by telegraph whent his Report 
would be forthcoming, and Sir Thomas 
Wade replied, on the 11th of August, 
that it was still incomplete, and would, 
when finished, contain little new matter. 
On the 19th of August we telegraphed 
again to know if any new objection had 
arisen to the five years’ arrangement, as 
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assented to previously, the nature of 
which is fully explained in China No. 2, 
1880. Sir Thomas Wade answered by 
telegraph on the 30th of August that it 
would be necessary to obtain the assent 
of the other Treaty Powers to the pro- 
posed arrangements, and that he feared 
that this assent would be withheld ‘‘ un- 
less the Chinese Government relieved 
foreign trade from undue taxation in- 
land.” In view of this great delay it 
was proposed by the Foreign Office in 
two letters to the India Office, dated 
September 21 and November 30, that an 
effort should at once be made to obtain 
directly from the various Treaty Powers 
their assent to the five years’ arrange- 
ment. India Office replies were dated 
January 8 and January 27, and in these 
the Foreign Office was informed that 
after communication with the Indian 
Government they had no objection to 
the plan, provided satisfactory informa- 
tion could be obtained on certain de- 
tails in regard to “likin” barriers. A 
telegram was addressed to Sir Thomas 
Wade on the 5th of February request- 
ing him to furnish at once the required 
details. Upon the 19th of March he 
replied by telegraph that the points in 
question had been discussed with the 
Chinese Government, who were engaged 
on inquiries which would enable him to 
return an exact answer by telegraph. 
The observations which Sir Thomas 
Wade promised have not yet been re- 
ceived, and Her Majesty’s Government 
cannot take any steps to put the plan 
referred to in operation until the fur- 
ther information recently called for from 
him has been obtained. Sir Thomas 
will, however, be instructed by telegraph 
to press the Chinese Government to 
furnish the information required, and 
Her Majesty’s Government will lay ad- 
ditional Papers on the Table as soon as 
they properly can. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SMALL-POX 
(METROPOLIS). 

Coronet MAKINS asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether it is a fact that the authorities 
of the Fulham Smallpox Hospital, or 
the parish authorities, are erecting a 
temporary wooden building for the re- 
ception of smallpox patients on the sur- 
face and extending to the whole width 
of the Imperial Road leading to the 
River Thames from the Fulham Road ; 
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and, if so, by what authority such an 
erection is placed upon a highway dedi- 
cated to the use of the public? 

Mr. DODSON: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no information as to 
the erection of any such accommodation 
at Fulham for the reception of small- 
pox patients. The only two authori- 
ties over whom the Board have any 
jurisdiction in relation to the pro- 
vision of hospitals at Fulham are the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylums 
District and the Guardians; and from 
neither of these bodies have the Board 
received any intimation of an intention 
to adopt a course so extraordinary as 
that of setting up a small-pox hospital 
upon a public highway. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 
Mr. LONG asked the Vice President 

of the Council, Whether he is aware 
that cattle disease has been conveyed to 
animals by the use of manure brought 
from yards where diseased animals have 
been slaughtered; and, whether he can 
suggest any means of preventing the use 
of manure brought from such yards, 
either for the purpose of manufacturing 
artificial manure or any other object ; 
and, also, whether he is aware that the 
disease has been transmitted by the car- 
riage of the hides of cattle which have 
died from disease, or been slaughtered 
as a consequence of their suffering 
from it ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: With regard to 
the carriage of hides I believe there are 
no regulations; but I will make inquiry 
on the subject. No doubt, foot-and- 
mouth disease can be conveyed by the 
improper use of the manure of diseased 
animals; but we have no report of any 
outbreak from this cause. The Animals 
Order, Article 22, requires the local 
authority to cause 

“ All litter, dung, or other thing that has 
been in contact with or used about such animals 
(é.e., a diseased animal) to be disinfected, burnt, 
or destroyed.” 

And Article 54 of the same Order for- 

bids the movement of any such manure, 

except under a licence from the local 
authority granted upon the certificate of 
an Inspector, certifying that it has been 
disinfected. We are unable to suggest 
any means more effectual than these, 
and it is for the local authority to see 
that they are effectually carried out. If 


Colonel Makins 
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they are properly carried out, I believe 
they will be found sufficient. 


Terminable Annuities. 


THE CONVERSION OF TERMINABLE 
ANNUITIES. 

Sir JOHN HAY (for Mr. J. G. Hus- 
BARD) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, At what rate of interest the 
annuities terminable at 1885 are to becon- 
verted into stock, and existing stock con- 
verted into annuities terminating in 1906, 
and what amount of stock is to be so 
converted; and, whether he will, pre- 
vious to the discussion of the Budget, 
lay upon the Table of the House a state- 
ment showing for each of the ensuing 
twenty-five years the reduction proposed 
to be effected in the National Debt, dis- 
tinguishing the amounts resulting from 
the operation of the terminable annui- 
ties, and the amounts estimated to result 
from the sinking funds? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We have not 
thought that the time was yet come to 
determine the rate of interest at which 
the Annuities terminable at 1885 are to 
be converted into Stock, because I am not 
prepared to bring in a Bill for the pur- 
pose until the Budget Bill is out of the 
way. I therefore think it will be better 
for me to postpone the explanation until 
the introduction of the Bill; but the 
necessary information will be in the 
hands of hon. Members before that time. 
The second part of the inquiry of my 
right hon. Friend refers to two subjects. 
The first is as to the reduction expected 
to be made in the National Debt by the 
operation of the Annuities and the Sink- 
ing Fund, distinguishing between each. 
I confess I would rather be excused from 
expressing any opinion as to the amount 
of reduction likely to occur in a series of 
years, as I am asked todo. It was done 
in the time of the late Government, but, 
as I think, rather in deference to the 
opinion of my right hon. Friend than 
out of any distinct approval of such a 
course. There is this strong objection 
in my mind to such a course, that it ap- 
pears in the face of the world to bear the 
appearance of a promise on the part of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
there shall be a surplus—a promise 
which it is out of the question for any 
man in his senses to make as applying 
to a series of years. I therefore think 
it is better to avoid even the appearance 
of making such a promise. 
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STATE OF IRELAND—LAND LEAGUE 
MEETINGS—SPEECH OF MR. DILLON. 


Mr. LONG asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
his attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing observations made by Mr. Dillon 
at the Land League meeting on Tuesday 
last :— 

“He (Mr. Dillon) would mention a case which 
occurred in his own county, Tipperary, the other 
day, but which has not appeared in the news- 
papers. It was a case in which forty police 
were brought to assist in putting a man out. 
They found the front door barricaded. The 
priest stood by and said he would not interfere, 
but thought it right to inform the police that the 
first blow they struck the door would result in 
five or six of them being shot by the men who 
were inside with loaded rifles. The police held 
a consultation, and then decided to return to 
Thurles ; ”’ 


and, further, he (Mr. Dillon) said 
that— 

“Tf thus sought on any large scale to carry 
out evictions, the people were prepared to offer 
resistance, and would do so, and he certainly 
should say that the next time a man was shot 
in Ireland for refusing to leave his house, pos- 
sibly the verdict would be, if he was not very 
much mistaken, one of wilful murder, not 
against the policeman who may have shot him, 
but against Gladstone and Forster, under whose 
orders the police fired ; ” 
and, whether he intends taking any 
steps thereon ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, that before that 
Question was answered, he wished to 
know, having presided at the meeting 
in question, and having heard the 
speech, whether the Chief Secretary had 
read a full report of the speech; and 
whether, if he had done so, it did not 
appear from it that the hon. Member for 
Tipperary was only fulfilling a public 
duty in stating by way of warning facts 
which had come to his knowledge; and 
whether it did not further appear from it 
that he was urging upon the Government 
the duty of maintaining order, and of 
preserving peace in Ireland during the 
period that must elapse before the pas- 
sage of measures of reform by prevent- 
ing the intolerable hardships which must 
arise from such a cruel exercise of the 
powers of the agrarian law as it stood ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The Question 
of the hon. Member was only put on the 
Parr last night, and, as I have not had 
an pportunity for communicating with 
the Executive in Ireland on the subject, 
I will ask him to repeat his Question on 
Monday. 


{Aprit 29, 1881} 
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RUSSIA—CENTRAL ASIA—RECALL OF 
GENERAL SKOBELEFF. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What is the date of General Skobeleff’s 
recall; and when Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment first received authentic information 
of it ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: The first 
information of General Skobeleff’s recall 
was received on the 22nd ultimo, and 
was confirmed by a despatch from Lord 
Dufferin of the 26th ultimo, which ap- 
pears in the Papers laid before Parlia- 
ment (Central Asia, No. 3.) I am un- 
able to state the exact date on which 
the orders for General Skobeleff’s return 
were despatched from St. Petersburg. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED OUT- 
RAGE AT MUCKROSS. 


Mr. THORNHILL gave Notice that 
on Monday he should ask a Question of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland as to an outrage said 
to have been committed on the agent of 
Mr. Herbert at Muckross Abbey in the 
county of Kerry, Ireland, whose ears 
were said to have been cut off by a band 
of men who broke into his house in the 
night time. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS AOT— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
has a Notice to give this evening with 
respect to the procedure of the House, 
and I am anxious to introduce the sub- 
ject without delay to the House. We 
have made such inquiries as we could 
with respect to the probabilities of our 
passing, without serious difficulty, a Bill 
for the alteration of the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act, as we thought there appeared 
to be a very widely-spread acquiescence, 
if not concurrence—! Mr. Warton: No!] 
—I did not say it was unanimous—a 
very widely-spread acquiescence in the 
idea that that was the only method in 
which a question, otherwise somewhat 
menacing to the dignity of the House, 
could be dealt with. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General will give 
a Notice to that effect to-night. - I trust, 
and indeed I think I may take it for 
granted, that the House will be desirous 
to have the Bill in their hands as soon 
as possible; and, therefore, I shall assume 
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that there will be no opposition to bring- 
ing it in for the purpose of printing and 
laying it on the Table on Monday even- 
ing. Then, assuming so far, we should 
propose to proceed with it at a Morning 
Sitting; and as the Bill will consist of 
only a very few lines, we should propose, 
in the interest of all parties, to take that 
Morning Sitting on Tuesday, if that be 
agreeable to the general view of the 
House. But if it be not agreeable to 
the general view of the House, if I 
should learn between this and Monday, 
or on Monday, that it would be desirable 
to take it on a later day, we would then 
postpone the Morning Sitting. I wish 
to observe that a discussion on the in- 
troduction of a Bill could not be taken 
at a Morning Sitting. A Morning Sit- 
ting is for disposing of the Orders of the 
Day, and such a discussion could not con- 
veniently be taken, except in the shape 
of an adjourned debate. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
did not quite understand when it is pro- 
posed that leave shall be asked to bring 
in the Bill? 

Mr.GLADSTONE: On Monday night. 
Notice will be given to-night, and leave 
asked on Monday night. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE hoped that, if the 
course proposed to be taken were adopted, 
he would not be precluded from proceed- 
ing with the Motion of which he had 
given Notice on the subject. He begged 
to ask when the Prime Minister antici- 
pated that the Bill would be placed in 
the hands of hon. Members ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No doubt the 
Bill will be placed in the hands of hon. 
Members on the first morning after leave 
has been given to introduce the measure. 
The Bill is not a long one, and has been 
already drawn; but we cannot place it 
in the hands of hon. Members until 
leave has been given to introduce it. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
gave Notice that if the Motion for Leave 
to introduce the Bill were not made before 
half-past 12 o’clock on Monday night he 
should oppose it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—a Qo — 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} Representatives (Abroad). 
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POWER OF REPRESENTATIVES 
(ABROAD).—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. RICHARD, in rising to move— 


“That the power claimed and exercised by 
the representatives of this Country in various 
parts of the world to contract engagements, 
annex territories, and make war in the name of 
the Nation without authority from the Central 
Government is opposed to the principles of the 
British Constitution, is at variance with recog. 
nised rules of International Law, and is fraught 
with danger to the honour and true interests of 
the country,” 


said, it appeared that, of all nations in 
the world, it was most necessary for this 
country to keep the action of its Repre- 
sentatives abroad under efficient control, 
inasmuch as we had so enlarged the 
boundaries of our Empire, and were so 
much engaged in commerce in all parts 
of the world, that we were constantly 
coming into contact with men of all 
races and of every shade of social and 
political condition on the globe. Again, 
our scientific men and our missionaries, 
fired with a zeal beyond our control, 
penetrated into the most remote lands, 
and they were followed, almost as a 
matter of course, by our national official 
Representatives, who felt bound to un- 
dertake the task of defending their per- 
sons and watching over their interests. 
Unfortunately, also, ships of war belong- 
ing to this nation were found wandering 
in every sea, and their officers, anxious 
to relieve their tedious and monotonous 
life, were only too ready to lend their 
services on small provocation, and some- 
times to enterprizes of a very question- 
able character. To that must be added 
the masterful and domineering temper 
of the men of our race; for there seemed 
to be an inborn conviction at the bottom 
of the hearts of all Englishmen that no 
felicity could be so great to any people 
as to be subjugated and governed by us. 
Very rigid regulations, therefore, were 
necessary to restrain these arrogant as- 
sumptions on the part of our Represen- 
tatives. In order to make good his first 
proposition, that our Representatives 
were too prone to exercise their power 
of making war without the authority of 
the Central Power, he need only refer 
to what had passed within his own 
memory. Unhappily, the evidence in 
support of that proposition was only too 
voluminous; and, therefore, all he had 
to do was to make a selection of it to lay 
before the House. The origin of the 
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second Burmese War had been stated 
with great force by Mr. Cobden in a 


pamphlet he had written on the subject. 


In 1851, Lord Dalhousie, who was Go- 
yernor General of India, sent Commodore 
Lambert with a small squadron to Ran- 
goon, in order to collect a claim of £950 
due as compensation, or alleged to be 
due, to two British captains for some 
wrong that had been inflicted upon them. 
The instructions given to Commodore 
Lambert with regard to his force were 
most express. No act of hostility was 
to be permitted, although the Governor 
should be unfavourable to the demand 
made. The Commodore was also fur- 
nished with despatches to the King of 
Burmah, and instead of applying to the 
Governor of Rangoon he went to the 
King of Burmah, who promised to com- 
ply with the demand, and to recall the 
Governor of Rangoon. But when the 
new Governor came to Rangoon, Com- 
modore Lambert chose to take offence 
regarding a miserable piece of etiquette 
in reference to his sending his acknow- 
ledgments to the Governor General of 
India without waiting for instructions. 
Without communicating with the King 
of Burmah, in less than six hours after 
the alleged act was committed Commo- 
dore Lambert undertook to declare war 
against the State of Burmah. A ship 
was seized, and when an attempt was 
made to resist its being taken from the 
river, he fired upon the people, inflicting 
great slaughter upon them. So began 
the second Burmese War, which grew 
into very large dimensions; and the 
employment of Englishmen on Easter 
Monday in the year 1852 was the firing 
of red-hot shot into the large and popu- 
lous town of Rangoon ; and after slaugh- 
tering large numbers of the Burmese 
and expending immense sums of money, 
he ended by annexing the Province of 
Rangoon, which was as large as the 
whole of England. He was not going 
to discuss the merits of that second Bur- 
mese War. What he wished to call 
attention to was this—that here they 
had a subordinate officer, of his own 
mere will, making war with the Queen’s 
ships upon the Kingdom of Burmah, 
without any authority from the Home 
Government, without going to the head 
of the Government of Burmah and ask- 
ing for explanations, and in direct de- 
fiance of the instructions of the Governor 
General of India. His second illustra- 
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tion was the Chinese War of 1857. That 
war was begun by Sir John Bowring 
entirely on his own responsibility. That 
war was condemned by a vote of the 
House. The whole Conservative Party 
in the House joined in that condemna- 
tion. Lord Grey, Lord Russell, Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert, Mr. Cobden, and almost 
every man of distinction unconnected 
with the Government in both Houses 
disapproved of that war. There was no 
reason why the question of the Arrow, 
which was a mere legal question, should 
not have been referred home, and if it 
had been there would have been no war. 
They should have been spared the spend- 
ing of £6,000,000, they should not have 
exasperated the Chinese, and they should, 
aboveall, have beenspared the shame and 
guilt of appearing before the world as 
using theirstrength to oppressa weak and 
an unoffending people. He now came to 
doings in South Africa in our own time. 
The complications in that country were 
owing, in a great degree, to the assump- 
tion of our Representative there in pur- 
suing a policy which he had no right to 
pursue. The acts which had brought 
us so much inconvenience and dishonour 
were not the acts of the nation at all. 
Take, for instance, the annexation of the 
Transvaal. In his opinion, it was a mis- 
take to authorize Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone to use his own discretion as to the 
annexation of that country. He was 
instructed to inquire and report to the 
Queen, and if an emergency seemed to 
require it, he was to administer those 
territories in her name, provided the in- 
habitants thereof, or a sufficient number 
of them, were favourable to that course. 
Those conditions were not fulfilled. On 
the lapse of six weeks Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, without consulting the Go- 
vernment at home, or Sir Henry Barkly, 
then Governor at the Cape, peremptorily 
annexed the whole of the territories of 
the Transvaal to the British Crown. 
Nor was this done with the consent of 
the inhabitants. There was not a 
shadow of a doubt that even then there 
was evidence that the great body of the 
people were averse to the transaction ; 
and in consequence of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone having departed from his in- 
structions, and acting in this high- 
handed way, we were involved in diffi- 
culties from which we had scarcely yet 
escaped. He came to another instance 
of the same sort in South Africa. He 
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referred to the Zulu War. As soon as 
Sir Bartle Frere arrived in South Africa 
he assumed the attitude of an absolute 
Monarch, and was ready to snub and lec- 
ture anyone who presumed to interfere 
in any way with his supremacy. Sir 
Bartle Frere, he asserted, began the 
Zulu War, not only without the autho- 
rity of the Colonial Office, but against 
express instructions given to him not to 
do so. Notwithstanding, however, this 
strong expression of opinion, Sir Bartle 
Frere of his own mere will plunged the 
country into a war which led, in the first 
instance, to disaster and defeat, and 
afterwards to many bloody engage- 
ments, in which at least 10,000 Zulus 
were slaughtered, and so desolated their 
country that since that time they had 
been told that hundreds of the people 
had perished from famine. In that 
war £5,000,000 of the money of the 
people of this country were squan- 
dered. But the extraordinary thing 
was that the man who did this in 
the teeth of the instructions from 
the Government at home was retained 
in his office. He came to another still 
more recent instance on the West Coast 
of Africa. The Ruler of the town of 
Batanga had been nick-named King 
Jack by people who frequented it. The 
inhabitants captured a person entitled 
to British protection, and carried him 
into the bush. He was detained for 
seven weeks, and then escaped, having, 
according to his own acknowledgment, 
been treated very kindly, or, at least, 
without any undue harshness. But a 
man who desired to magnify his own 
office called a meeting of the European 
inhabitants of the town, and they una- 
nimously decided that the case called 
for the application of force. Who were 
those European residents? They con- 
sisted of four men, two of whom might 
be Englishmen, but two were Germans ; 
and the British Consul thought he had a 
right to call on the commander of Her 
Majesty’sshipsto act as Protector General 
of all the commercial adventurers who 
went to that coast, to whatever nation- 
ality they belonged. The commander on 
the station did not seem much enamoured 
of the task he was invited to perform, 
and he demanded proof that the man 
who had been wronged was a British 
subject—proof which was never forth- 
coming; and he reminded the Consul 
that the Government did not profess to 


Mr. Richard 
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afford protection to British subjects who 
chose to establish themselves among 
savage tribes remote from our stations, 
Commodore Richards’ scruples, how- 
ever, were allayed, and he went with 
British vessels to the spot and gave in- 
structions to Commander Romilly, of the 
Boadicea, to carry into effect the vote of 
the four European residents. Com- 
mander Romilly proceeded accordingly 
to the town of King Jack with a party 
of 140 officers and men; no opposition 
was offered to their landing. The ex- 
ploit was described in Commander 
Romilly’s Report to the Admiralty. The 
town comprised 300 well-built huts, some 
with two storeys, and forming a quad- 
rangle. The town was burned down, 
many canoes were destroyed, the banana 
trees cut down, and the crops also de- 
stroyed. Not satisfied with working 
this amount of havoc, a detachment was 
sent three-quarters of a mile along the 
coast to burn down another village. The 
Admiralty telegraphed to ask the reason 
for the burning down of that village, 
and it was alleged that the people there 
had been concerned in the seizure of a 
man who had been taken prisoner. 
Now, in his opinion, the act was a piece 
of wanton Vandalism. The hon. Mem- 
ber then referred to another case in 
which Acting-Consul Easton wrote to 
the senior naval officer on the station 
asking for a gun-boat to be sent to help 
him inchastising the Natives of Oonitcha. 
The officer in command of Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Pioneer unfortunately listened 
to the Consul’s views, and went to inflict 
the punishment which the Consul deemed 
to be demanded. The town consisted of 
five villages, with a short distance be- 
tween them. When the boats arrived 
rockets were thrown into the town and 
it was entirely destroyed, besides the 
crops and property to a large amount. 
The place was completely levelled, in- 
cluding all the factories. In The African 
Times an extract was published from the 
letter of a correspondent on the West 
Coast of Africa, probably a missionary, 
which characterized the destruction of 
Oonitcha as a cruel and wanton act, 
which merited the severest reprobation, 
adding that the mischief which had thus 
been done could not for a long time be 
repaired, such being the revengeful cha- 
racter of the Natives, that for many 
years to come they would hate all civi- 
lized persons and watch for the oppor- 
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tunity of doing them harm. The scene 
where these things had occurred had 
been a centre of missionary activity as 
well as of commercial operations ; but 
now the work of 22 years, during which 
the Church of England Mission had 
been established there, was brought to a 
dead-lock. He was bound to say he had 
read the records of those transactions 
with the strongest feelings of shame and 
humiliation. Commander Richards, in 
writing about them to the Admiralty, 
said that was an ignoble kind of war. 
In fact, it was not war atall. There 
was no resistance offered in either of 
those instances; for what resistance 
could the ill-armed or the unarmed 
savages of the coast of Africa offer to a 
force wielding the tremendous weapons 
which science had furnished to civilized 
and Christian nations for the destruc- 
tion of their enemies? They heard of 
exploring expeditions and enterprizes 
for the improvement and elevation of 
barbarous races; of Missionary Societies 
established to carry the Gospel into the 
interior of their country; but he con- 
tended that ships of war and bomb- 
shells were but sorry agencies for the 
spread of Christianity and civilization in 
Africa; and that the resources of our 
Navy ought not to be placed at the dis- 
posal of any set of commercial adven- 
turers who went there to stir up quarrels 
with the unfortunate Natives, and then 
invoked the strong arm of the Navy 
to inflict wholesale and indiscriminate 
vengeance upon them. With regard to 
the collisions to which he had referred 
them, he had, on a previous occasion, put 
a Question to his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
who subsequently brought the matter 
before the attention of both Lord Gran- 
ville and Lord Northbrook, and he 
was happy to see that they had taken 
it up bravely, and that a Minute on 
the subject had been issued both from 
the Foreign Office and from the Ad- 
miralty. He had read that Minute 
with considerable satisfaction, and he 
thanked the Government for it, for, 
while approving of the action of the 
officers—that was the unfortunate lan- 
guage always taken by officialism—they 
spoke deploring the recurrence of war- 
like preparations against Native Tribes, 
whose progress in civilization it was 
their desire to see, and enjoining them, 
if possible, in every case to refer, in the 
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first instance, home for instructions. 
Similar instructions had been sent to all 
the officers and commanders on the West 
Coast of Africa. In stating, as he did 
in his Resolution, that making war with- 
out authority from the Central Govern- 
ment was contrary to the British Con- 
stitution, he knew that he was using 
a very vague phase. So far as he 
knew, according to the theory of the 
Constitution at the present time, the 
power of peace or war was vested in the 
Sovereign—that was to say, in the 
Cabinet practically. There were many 
who believed that this was a dangerous 
departure from former, and, in this in- 
stance, better times. He felt greatly 
obliged to Her Majesty’s Government 
for these steps they had taken, which 
he hoped would operate as a check on 
such reckless and wanton proceedings 
as those he had described. His Motion 
stated that the practices he deprecated 
were opposed to the principles of the 
British Constitution. He was aware 
that the phrase ‘“ British Constitution ” 
was very vague, and referred to a thing 
that was not very easily defined. But 
he supposed that, on the matter now 
before them, the theory of the Constitu- 
tion, as at present generally understood, 
was this—that the power of peace and 
war was vested in the Sovereign, which, 
under their system of Government, 
meant, practically, the Cabinet in Office 
for the time being. There were many 
who believed that even that was a 
dangerous departure from the prece- 
dents and practices of former and, in 
that respect, better times. There was a 
time, beyond all doubt, in their history, 
whentheconsent of the ‘‘Great Council,” 
and afterwards of Parliament, was ne- 
cessary to a war, or a Treaty. Mr. 
Freeman, in his History of the Norman 
Conquest, speaking of Anglo-Saxon times, 
said— 

“Every act of Government, of any impor- 
tance, was done, not by the King alone, but by 
the King and his Witan. The Great Council 
of the nation had its active share in those 
branches of government which modern Consti- 
tutional theories mark as the special domain of 
the Executive. . . . The King and his 
Witan, and not the King alone, concluded 
treaties, made grants of folk-land, ordained the 
assemblage of fleets and armies, &c.” 

In a remarkable publication issued some 
years ago, by Mr. Toulmin Smith, en- 
titled Zhe Parliamentary Remembrancer, 
there were many cases, cited from the 
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ancient records of the nation, showing 
that at a time when the Sovereigns were 
supposed to be less subject than they 
were now to Constitutional checks, they 
were obliged, or, at least, they were 
accustomed, to consult the Council and 
Parliament on questions of peace and 
war, and other questions connected with 
foreign policy. Would the House bear 
with him if he mentioned a few of the 
instances he adduced to illustrate that ? 
In the fifth year of Edward III., the 
King’s Chancellor, addressing Parlia- 
ment, said that he 

‘“‘Summoned the Parliament ere | 
order to make peace or other issue to the dis- 
cussions between the Kings of England and 
France.” 

To use the language of the Rolls of 
Parliament— 

“ The said Bishop of Winchester, Chancellor, 
on the part of our Lord the King, asked of 
wide its all the Barons and great men then 
assembled whether the King should take the 
way of arbitration (procés) ” 

—he was happy to find that even in 
those early days they were not quite 
strangers to arbitration— 

“as the King of France had proposed, or 
should make war. The Prelates, Earls, Barons, 
and other great men counselled, as the best that 
the King should make a friendly Treaty with 
the King of France on the aforesaid matters.” 
In the 17th year of the same reign 
(1343) a Parliament was holden at 
Easter. The cause was this—the King 
while prosecuting the war in France, 
which had again broken out, had re- 
ceived a message from the Pope, in 
which he besought him to make a truce 
with the view to the conclusion of an 
honourable peace. Whereupon he sent 
Sir Bartholomew dae Barghawk to attest 
all the facts to Parliament, and asked of 
it permission to make peace. 

“The said Sir Bartholomew said, on behalf 
of the King, that because this war was under- 
taken and begun by the common consent of the 
Prelates, Lords, and Commons, the King did not 
wish to treat of peace, nor to accept of peace, 
without their common assent,”’ 

The two Houses replied that they ap- 
proved of the truce. In the next year 
the King informed the Parliament that 
France had broken the truce, and re- 
quested their counsel as to what he was 
to do in so great a necessity. Both 
Houses replied that the war must be 
carried on, and they! voted Supplies, 
only, however, on condition ‘that the 
money be spent in the business shown 
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to them in this Parliament.” In the 
28th year of the same King, Parliament 
was informed that negotiations for peace 
had been proposed, but that the King 
‘‘would not make peace without the 
assent of the Lords and Commons ;” 
thereupon he inquired if they were will- 
ing. Reply in the affirmative having been 
made, the Chancellor again put it to 
them—‘‘ Then you will assent to the 
Treaty of perpetual peace, if it can be 
made?” And the Commons replied, 
one and all, ‘‘ Aye, aye;” on which it 
was resolved that there should be a 
public record thereof. In the reign of 
Henry V., the King summoned a Par- 
liament, assigning as reason that he 
had, ‘‘ with the assent of all the estates 
and commonalty of the realm,” gone to 
France to prosecute the war; and, hay- 
ing gained great and decisive victories, 
he asks again ‘the gracious aid and 
counsel of the Lords and Commons” as 
to his further proceedings. And when 
the actual peace arrived, the Rolls state 
that, by a provision in the Treaty 
itself— 


‘* The said peace needs not only to be sworn 

by the said Kings Henry of England and 
Charles of France, but also to be allowed, 
accepted, and approved by the three Estates of 
each Kingdom.” 
He might cite many other instances, 
coming down to much later periods of 
their history. But at present not only 
did the Executive Government do all 
those things without the assent of Par- 
liament, but small, irresponsible officials 
in all parts of the world seemed to think 
they were at liberty to do them, without 
even the consent of the Executive. His 
Motion also declared that such a course 
was at variance with recognized rules of 
International Law. But surely it was 
scarcely necessary that he should prove 
that ; for common sense told them that, 
if every private officer of a Government 
was permitted to take questions of peace 
and war into his own hands, the rela- 
tions of States would become a universal 
chaos, and they would have no Law of 
Nations at all. He would content him- 
self with giving one passage from Vattel. 
He said— 

‘*Tt would be too dangerous to allow every 
citizen the liberty of doing himself justice 
against foreigners, as in that case there would 
not be a single member of the State who might 
not involve us in war. And how could peace 
be preserved between nations, if it were in the 
power of every private individual to disturb it? 
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A right of so momentous a nature—the right of 
judging whether the nation has real grounds of 
complaint—whether it is authorized to employ 
force and justifiable in taking up arms—whether 
prudence will admit of such a step, and whether 
the welfare of the State requires it; that right, 
I say, can belong only to the body of the nation, 
or to the Sovereign, her representative. It is 
doubtless one of those rights without which 
there can be no salutary government, and which 
are therefore called rights of majesty.” 

And, finally, he alleged that that as- 
sumption of authority, on the part of 
their Agents, was fraught with danger 
to the honour and true interests of the 
country. Was it necessary that he 
should say one word in illustration of 
that ? The question really was, whether 
that great nation was to be master of its 
own destinies, or whether every petty 
officer, dressed in a little brief authority, 
was to be at liberty to pledge the blood 
and treasure and moral responsibility of 
82,000,000 of people, to any extent, at 
the impulse of his own pride, resent- 
ment, or caprice. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister, in the elo- 
quent speech he delivered last Session, 
on his (Mr. Richards’) Motion for the 
Reduction of Armaments, used these 
words— 

“Nothing can be so ruindus to a country, 
nothing so mischievous as to its progress and the 
formation of a just civilization, as to be in the 
position which we have too often witnessed in 
the case of the inhabitants of our own Colonies 
in later times, of having the privilege of pro- 
voking wars for which they were not called upon 
to pay.”’—[3 Hansard, ccliii. 103.] 

But if the possession and exercise of 
such a power, on the part of one of our 
Colonies, was so mischievous and in- 
tolerable, how much more so that it 
should be left in the hands of individual 
officials in all parts of the globe, plung- 
ing the nation into unlimited expen- 
diture, and into crime, and blood-guilti- 
ness, and then presenting the bill for 
them to pay, not only in money, but in 
character and reputation, who had never 
had a word to say as to the policy they 
pursue. He thanked the House for the 
kind attention with which they had lis- 
tened to a speech which might have, 
perhaps, too long tried their patience. 
But the question was a very large one. 
He felt that he had dealt with it only 
imperfectly, but he had done what he 


_ could; and he now respectfully com- 


mended his Resolution to the favourable 
consideration and unanimous acceptance 
of the House. 
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Mr. RATHBONE seconded the Reso- 


lution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘the power claimed and exercised by the repre- 
sentatives of this Country in various parts of the 
world to contract engagements, annex territo- 
ries, and make war in the name of the Nation 
without authority from the Central Government 
is opposed to the principles of the British Con- 
stitution, is at variance with recognised rules of 
International Law, and is fraught with danger 
to the honour and true interests of the Country,” 
—(Mr. Richard,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the field 
opened by the Motion of my hon. Friend 
is, indeed, as he has justly observed, a 
very wide one. I have not listened to 
the speeches of my hon. Friend upon 
subjects of this kind without a great 
deal of sympathy with most of the par- 
ticular opinions they convey, and espe- 
cially with the general aim and pur- 
poses which he has in view. Those pur- 
poses are always in the main those of 
justice, humanity, and philanthropy. But, 
Sir, at the same time, I am bound to 
say I do not think that thisis a Resolu- 
tion which could be with safety or ad- 
vantage adopted by the House; and I 
will give the House, as well as I can in 
a moderate compass, the reasons on which 
I found myself in delivering that opi- 
nion. In the first place, if such a Resolu- 
tion were to be adopted by the House it 
would be necessary to follow it up with 
more positive measures. The mere 
general declaration against the exercise 
by the Agents of this country abroad of 
power to contract engagements, annex 
territories, and make war in the name 
and without the authority of the Central 
Government would require a great deal 
of development and a great deal of ap- 
plication in order to enable any Execu- 
tive Government of this country to know 
how to act upon the general principles 
of its duty. Let me look a little more 
carefully into the terms and purposes of 
this Motion. We have had raised on 
former occasions very interesting de- 
bates about the powers exercised by the 
Executive Government without the direct 
authority of Parliament; and my hon. 
Friend has gone back to the records of 
the 14th century or thereabouts, in which 
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he was delighted to find that he was 
not original in the notion of an appeal 
to arbitration, but that our forefathers 
were beforehand with him at so remote 
a period. I know this is a matter of 
some surprise to my hon. Friend; but I 
may go a little further than he did, and 
say that in reading the records of those 
times I am struck in the main with the 
extreme good sense and practical turn 
of mind displayed by the chiefs of Go- 
vernment in those days—so struck that 
I often ask myself whether, upon the 
whole, notwithstanding the great pro- 
gress we have made in many respects, 
so far as the essential quality of good 
sense is concerned, and that I take in its 
largest application, in which there are 
very considerable and higher elements, 
such as those of justice and humanity— 
whether in these vital particulars the 
advance made by our race is as great as 
we sometimes suppose it to be? The 
hon. Member has referred to a class of 
cases not involved in the general scope 
of the Motion, in which the controversy 
is between the right of Parliament and 
the practice of the Executive Govern- 
ment, and he has quoted with approba- 
tion precedents of the direct intervention 
of Parliament in regard to the making 
of peace or war. Upon that subject I 
am free to confess that the development 
of this Empire and the changes that 
have taken place in our Constitution, 
though, on the whole, in favour of 
popular liberty, have by no means 
tended in every case to the increase of 
the control of Parliament over the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. Without 
doubt, in former times, and down to a 
period as late as the last century, Par- 
liament had much more to say in matters 
of peace and war, and particularly in 
matters of Treaty engagements, anterior 
to their absolute conclusion, than it now 
has. But we must recollect what the 
Parliament was in those days; it was 
virtually an Assembly meeting with 
closed doors. The people of this country 
were not cognizant in detail, from day 
to day, or even from week to week, or 
month to month, of the proceedings of 
Parliament; and Parliament could be 
used by the Crown as a Council to a 
considerable extent without incurring 
the tremendous inconvenience of dis- 
closing to the whole world what you were 
about, and, therefore, of defeating in 
any way the power to use our means 
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and resources. But the augmentation 
of Empire, and the increase in the num- 
ber of territories for which we are 
responsible, have entirely altered our 
position in that respect, and, above all, 
the opening of the doors of Parliament 
to the people of this country and the com- 
munication of its proceedings, from mo- 
ment to moment, to the whole world 
have disabled Parliament from doing 
that which in former times it might 
justly do, and which it was habitually, 
to some extent, called upon to do. You 
cannot manage an Empire which is 
practically discontinuous — an Empire 
some part of the shores of which is 
washed by every sea on the surface of 
the globe—with the facility, or in some 
respects the efficiency, with which you 
can conduct the administration of States 
more limited in their extent and less 
complex in their machinery of govern- 
ment. We must be content to encounter 
many inconveniences, and the question 
is how they can be reduced to a 
minimum? The case to which the hon, 
Member last referred was a case with 
regard to which, I think, his reference 
was not altogether unsatisfactory to 
himself. He referred to transactions 
which did not take place in the time of 
the present Government; but which 
were brought under the review of the 
central authority during the time of the 
present Government. The scene was 
the coast of Africa, and the transactions 
were at an end, and the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs turned them 
to the best account, endeavouring to do 
what any man of sense ought to do— 
namely, to use what had occurred as a 
ground for taking precautions that might 
govern persons similarly circumstanced 
in future, by laying down rules that 
would tend to prevent the undue and 
rash exercise of independent judgment 
by an Agent abroad in matters that 
might tend seriously to commit the 
country or be followed by very serious 
consequences. I do not think my hon. 
Friend is much dissatisfied with what 
was done by the Central Government. 
The case was turned to account, precau- 
tions were taken, and rules were laid 
down, which, no doubt, will be useful in 
the future. Coming more closely to the 
question raised by my hon. Friend, he 
has referred to many instances, in several 
of which I agree with him, that the 
power of the country has been rashly or 
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improperly used by our Agents abroad. 
I think, however, he has not examined 
with proportionate care and accuracy 
the further question how far there would 
have been a remedy for these mischiefs 
if there had been the facility of inter- 
vention by the central authority which 
he desires? Has the central authority 
generally disapproved of these proceed- 
ings of our Agents abroad, which I am 
assuming to have been improper for the 
sake of the argument? I am sorry to 
say, upon looking back upon a long 
personal experience, that the central 
authority were as much to blame from 
the point of view of my hon. Friend, 
and to a considerable extent from my 
own point of view, as were the Agents 
abroad. The hon. Member began by 
referring to what may be spoken of as 
Lord Dalhousie’s wars and annexations. 
Lord Dalhousie was a noble example of 
a patriotic statesman; he was endowed 
with great abilities, which he used un- 
sparingly for what he thought to be for 
the honour and benefit of his country, 
and to the great abbreviation of his own 
valuable life. At the same time, I must 
own that the exact colour of his policy 
in India is not that which approves 
itself to my mind. Iam not aware that 
it ever fell under the general disap- 
proval of the people of this country. I 
think that this case is not one which is 
strictly relevant to the matter in hand, 
because Lord Dalhousie was a servant 
of the East India Company at the time 
when there was not, in regard to this 
class of case, that close relation between 
Parliament and Indian responsibility 
which there now is. I pass on to that 
from which I think we may draw a 
lesson, but from which I think it is diffi- 
cult for my hon. Friend to draw a direct 
argument in favour of his Resolution, if 
we are to consider it as one for our adop- 
tion rather than as an expression of opi- 
nion, That is the case of the Lorcha 
War, in 1857. In that case Sir John 
Bowring went out to China with the re- 
putation of a great peace politician, and 
it was with no small surprise that I, for 
one, found in what his mission resulted. 
He made a war which I thought at the 
time, and I think now, to have been 
deplorable. It was reported home, and 


it was at once challenged. I say it in 
honour of the late Lord Derby that he 
was the first person to challenge it in a 
public form in the House of Lords ; and 
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he made that challenge, not upon Party 
grounds, but on account of his strong 
conviction that the war was iniquitous 
and ought to be condemned. But what 
happened? Lord Derby was beaten on 
the Motion he made in the very Assembly 
whose confidence he usually commanded, 
and whose votes on almost every other 
occasion he secured. That is a case of 
central authority. What happened after 
this? Mr. Cobden, undismayed by the 
defeat of Lord Derby, made a somewhat 
similar Motion in this House. He had 
a very favourable rally from various 
quarters against the Government of 
Lord Palmerston—so formidable that 
we succeeded in defeating the Govern- 
ment and condemning the war by a 
majority of 16 or 20. But this was not 
the end of the matter. We are all sent 
to take counsel with that which, after 
all, is the central authority; we went 
down, full of indignation against this 
unrighteous war, to appeal to our con- 
stituencies; but they entirely sympa- 
thized with the Government, and, by a 
triumphant majority, supported Lord 
Palmerston in his approval of the war. 
It is difficult to found upon a state of 
facts like that any conclusion that Sir 





John Bowring mistook the feeling of 
the country. It may be said the country 
would have judged differently if they 
had the power to judge in the first in- 
stance. In the first place, that is an 
assumption difficult to prove; and, in the 
second, it is obvious that if you have an 
Empire dispersed over the whole world, 
it was then, to a much greater extent 
than now, a matter of absolute necessity 
that decisions be taken upon the spot 
for the protection of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. These responsibilities must be 
assumed ; and, undoubtedly, I am com- 
pelled to confess that in those particular 
cases, where I think they were assumed 
very wrongly and wrongfully, a most 
emphatic approval was given first by 
the Government and then by the nation. 
My hon. Friend has referred to what 
has taken place in South Africa. There 
was the case of Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone and the Transvaal, and there was 
the case of Sir Bartle Frere and the 
Zulu War, and a great many other 
transactions which distinguished the time 
of the late Government. Let me do jus- 
tice to the late Government in this re- 
spect. I have never known a proceed- 





ing of theirs which appeared to me to 
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be exceptionable which there was the 
slightest disposition to check, much less 
reverse, on the part of the authority to 
which my hon. Friend referred—namely, 
that of Parliament. That was a Parlia- 
ment of a very different composition and 
tendency from the present ; but it derived 
its authority from the same source, and, 
although I may say I abhorred a great 
deal of what it did, that Parliament had 
just as good a right in a Constitutional 
sense to do all it did as we, the present 
House of Commons, have to act in con- 
formity with our own convictions. I 
must go a little further. In justice to 
the late Government, I will say that I 
do not recollect one single instance in 
which a majority of that Parliament 
showed the slightest disposition to check 
the late Government ; but I do recollect 
various instances in which they showed 
a disposition to urge on the late Govern- 
ment to do more than it was engaged in 
doing. Though I should have said that 
the control of the late Parliament was no 
control at all in reference to the pro- 
ceedings of the late Government, I must 
say I felt on various occasions obliged 
to the late Government, because they 
did not do all that the late Parliament 
wished them to do. There are many 
other cases. My hon. Friend does not 
like annexations; but, I am sorry to 
say, annexations in many instances were 
forced on the Government by the action 
of Parliament. I do not recollect any 
instance in which annexations made by 
the Government have been disapproved 
by Parliament. When the North-Western 
Frontier of India was enlarged the em- 
phatic approval of the House of Com- 
mons was given to that enlargement. 
When the Island of Cyprus was in a 
certain sense acquired by proceedings as 
to which I have a decided opinion, which 
it is not necessary to utter, it was tho- 
roughly and cordially approved by the 
Parliament that represented the people, 
and was elected under the same charter 
as we have been. I might go further 
back. During the time of the Govern- 
ment before the last there were some of 
the most benevolent and philanthropic 
agencies in this country that from time 
to time exhibited a very great disposi- 
tion to press annexations on the Govern- 
ment. There was the annexation of the 
Fiji Islands. I was accustomed once a 
year to be beseiged in this House by 
those who insisted on it. Going further 
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back, the annexation of New Zealand 
was not due to any proceedings of the 
local Representatives of this country— 
it was not due, unless my memory 
deceives me, to statesmen of either 
Party in either House of Parliament, 
but to an action strictly popular, forcing 
it on the attention of the Government, 
I will take another instance—one which 
always seemed least justifiable of all the 
proceedings carried on in the British 
name within the last half century, and 
that was the destruction of the fleet— 
it was called the piratical fleet—of the 
Rajah of Sarawak by Sir James Brooke. 
But it was challenged in Parliament by 
Mr. Hume, who received a sort of iso- 
lated support from Mr. Sidney Herbert 
and some others, acting on a strongly 
conscientious conviction ; but he was met 
by a very large majority indeed. It was 
one of the most unauthorized proceed- 
ings; and, if Parliament had been so 
disposed, it could easily have disavowed 
it. My memory may have failed to take 
up other instances that may have oc- 
curred ; but I must say during the last 
40 years I can only recollect one pro- 
ceeding of the character my hon. Friend 
reprobates as having been effected ina 
distant portion of the world by the Re- 
presentatives of this country which was 
seriously and generally disapproved at 
home, and that was the annexation of 
Scinde. Scinde was annexed by Lord 
Ellenborough, under Sir Charles Napier, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army on 
the Indus. That country was rapidly 
conquered and annexed; but the an- 
nexation was unanimously disapproved 
by the Conservative Cabinet of that day. 
I know not whether I speak without pre- 
judice on the point; but the policy of 
annexation and aggression was at that 
time more uniformly and strongly dis- 
countenanced by the Conservatives than 
even by the Liberals. That, however, 
was an instance deemed generally by the 
country to be unjust, and certainly it was 
so deemed by the central authority. Be- 
sides, it could not be reversed without 
producing a greater amount of mischief 
than was involved in the recognition of 
the act. But now, having thus far been 
rather tragical in the picture I have 
drawn, I wish to suggest one topic for 
the consideration of my hon. Friend. 
Such a case as that of Scinde cannot 
occur again. It is impossible, and that 
which has made it impossible is not so 
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much the fact that Parliament has taken 
under its own control the management of 
that vast East Indian Empire, which was 
formerly under the superintendence of 
the East India Company, but, in an infi- 
nitely greater degree, to the invention 
and the use of the electric telegraph. 
No such transaction can now be carried 
into effect without the concurrence and 
action of the central authority. If we 
take the proceedings of Lord Lytton, 
on which I give no opinion, they were 
proceedings certainly, as far as there 
was an opportunity of judging, which 
were approved by the Executive Govern- 
ment of the day; and the House of Com- 
mons of the day, when challenged, like- 
wise approved of them in a very solemn 
manner. But you have now got un- 
doubtedly, notwithstanding the com- 
plexity of your Empire, the control of 
the central authority enormously in- 
creased. The responsibility of the cen- 
tral authority is, of course, increased 
also. I will not say this is an un- 
mixed good, because, unquestionably, 
proceedings of a very complex nature, 
conducted from week to week amidst 
the other abstractions of Government 
through the medium of the telegraph, 
are more liable, I think, to miscar- 
riages and mishaps than where the com- 
munications are of a more deliberate 
and regular character; still, upon the 
whole, there is an enormous balance for 
good, and my hon. Friend may rest 
satisfied that the risk is diminishing in 
avery great degree indeed. I will not 
say it is infinitesimally small; but the 
risk is diminishing to the greatest de- 
gree in which local administration by 
our Representatives abroad may involve 
us in consequences of serious national 
difficulty. The case on the West Coast 
of Africa last year, to which my hon. 
Friend alluded, is one of those cases in 
which the control of the telegraph was 
not applicable ; but then the theatres of 
action, not within the immediate reach 
of the telegraph, are comparatively very 
limited; so that, upon the whole, my 
hon. Friend may rest satisfied with the 
knowlege, at any rate, that the control 
of the Central Government is now im- 
mensely increased by the action of the 
telegraph ; almost from every principal 
centre of British territory abroad intelli- 
gence is transmitted in a time that may 
be counted by hours, instead of by 





weeks, and in some cases by months. 
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With reference to the contracting of 
engagements without the sanction of 
authorities, I have in 1878 and on other 
former occasions stated, I think, very 
clearly, what I conceive ought to be the 
guiding principles of the Executive Go- 
vernment in these matters. I think the 
Executive Government are bound in 
general terms to contract no Treaties 
except such as they can contract com- 
patibly with certain assurances on their 
own part—first of all, of course, that 
they deem the engagement to be for the 
advantage of the country ; and, secondly, 
that they deem it to be one sufficiently 
within the knowledge and expectation 
of Parliament. With regard to the an- 
nexation of territory, I must say that 
no annexation of territory performed by 
an Agent abroad is a valid or binding’ 
act ; it is mere waste paper, until ratified 
at home, unless it was done in pursuance 
of authority from home, and if so done 
it has the seal and the stamp of the 
central authority. With regard to 
making war in the name of the nation, 
I am afraid it is impossible to take ade- 
quate security ; but you have in recent 
years immensely increased the security. 
But the main moral I want to infer from 
the useful speech of my hon. Friend is 
this—what you really want is not merely 
the improvement of the machinery by 
which the central authority controls its 
extraneous agents, it is the improvement 
of the central authority itself, the forma- 
tion of just habits of thought; it is that 
we should be more modest and less 
arrogant; it is that we should uniformly 
regard every other State, and every 
other people, as standing upon the same 
level of right as ourselves. It is that in 
the prosecution of our interest we shall 
not be so carried away by zeal as to 
allow it to make us for one moment for- 
getful of the equal claims and the equal 
rights of others. That is a very grave 
question indeed, and one upon which I 
am bound to say I believe the central 
authority is quite as much in need of 
self-discipline and self-restraint as its 
extraneous agents. In these circum- 
stances, I hope my hon. Friend will not 
be dissatisfied with me for saying that I 
am not willing to see the House com- 
mitted to the formal declaration which 
he invites us to make. I think he will 
see that when I say that it is not on 
account of any fundamental difference 
in purpose or in view from him; but 
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from the feeling that it would not be 
wise that we should take any step what- 
ever tending to the alteration of Consti- 
tutional traditions without being very 
clear and distinct indeed as to the extent 
to which we should go, as to the limits 
in which we should move, and without 
being perfectly certain that we are not 
going to cripple those whom we send 
abroad to represent the nation, and put 
them in a position in which they might 
find themselves incapable of performing 
their primary and elementary duties. I 
hope we shall at this moment be just in 
this matter. It is very easy for us who 
are a majority of the present House of 
Commons, generally, I think, possessed 
of uniformity of view in regard to the 
policy, the overseeing policy, of the Em- 
pire, it is very easy for us to express a 
desire that the views which we entertain 
may prevail; but it is fair to recollect 
that it is there the responsibility lies. I 
must own I think it would be a mistake 
if we were to adopt a Motion which, 
even irrespectively of other difficulties 
and objections, would imply that the 
main and fundamental defect in our 
present arrangements is a want of due 
control by the central authority. I think 
I have shown that it is impossible to 
bring forward a single instance in which 
anything liable to disapproval has oc- 
curred in consequence of the want of 
that control. I am entirely in favour 
of maintaining that control as regards 
the relations between the House of 
Commons and the Government. The 
more effectual the control maintained 
over Agents abroad the more effectual 
will be the control of the House of Com- 
mons over the Government, andI am 
as anxious for the one as for the other. 
But this purpose, to which I lately 
alluded, of studying, each for ourselves 
and in our own sphere of personal in- 
fluence, whatever it may be, to promote 
the extension and the prevalence of the 
principles of justice and philanthropy 
is, after all, where we come to the root 
of the matter, and unless we can hope 
that this nation will in the gradual pro- 
gress of its education make from time to 
time progressive advances in these views, 
which lie at the very root of civilization, 
the merely mechanical changes in the 
control of the central authority over its 
Agents abroad would do little, in my 
pinion, to attain the objects which my 
lon. Friend has in view. 


Mr. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. RATHBONE said, he was sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman had not been 
able to give an assurance that greater 
control would be exercised by the cen- 
tral authority over its agents abroad. 
From the present practice, which had 
gone on from generation to generation, 
had arisen many evil results. Anyone 
who read the history of our policy in 
India and abroad must have been 
ashamed of various acts which, had it 
been known beforehand that it was in- 
tended to commit them, would not have 
been tolerated by the conscience of the 
nation. We sent out a Governor Ge- 
neral to India who was always told 
never to annex territory, to go to war, 
or to use his authority in the oppres- 
sion of nationalities. But when he 
annexed territory, the nation confirmed 
the annexation and rewarded the man 
for what he had done. If he succeeded 
he was rewarded; if he failed it was 
said we must support our Agents and 
condone the offence, however iniquitous. 
So long as the practice was carried 
on by statesmen on both sides, we 
should have a continuance of the evils 
which the hon. Member for Merthyr 
(Mr. Richard) had pointed out. When 
we talked of other nations we were very 
clear-sighted. Wethought Russia very 
unwise in making wars right and left; 
but she did exactly as we did. She sent 
out officers, ordered them not to make 
war or annex territory, and when they 
did both the one and the other she gave 
them decorations. A Russian official 
had proposed the other day that when 
an officer was sent out and the Govern- 
ment bound him not to make war, they 
should give him all the decorations he 
could acquire by the most successful 
career, and for every war or annoxation 
if he disobeyed they should take away one 
of his decorations. The great danger to 
this country was in extending its respon- 
sibilities beyond what we were able 
properly to discharge. This was not 
merely a financial question. He had 
never known a nation perish from want 
of finances ; it perished rather from want 
of power to perform the duties it under- 
took. He appealed to right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides whether they were 
not sensible of the enormous danger 
arising from that cause. It was difficult, 
if not impossible, for a Government to 
follow the acts of their Representatives 
in all parts of the world; and if that 
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were so, could they not devise some sort 
of moral court martial before which an 
Agent who had acted contrary to their 
orders should be put upon his defence? 
However, it would be impossible to de- 
vise any punishment for an Agent who 
led his country into wrong doing until 
the nation preferred to condemn, rather 
than to reward, an immoral policy. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL sup- 
ported the Motion, and concurred in the 
feeling of the hon. Member for Carnar- 
vonshire (Mr. Rathbone), that he would 
have preferred to have something more 
positive from the Prime Minister. The 
Prime Minister had said we must look 
to ourselves ; we were, in reality, at the 
bottom of all the evil there might be in 
the matter. But he ventured to suggest 
that it was because the people of Eng- 
land were so excitable, so prone to war, 
and to lording it over other races of the 
world, that it was indispensably neces- 
sary that the Government should exer- 
cise strong and vigorous control over 
their Agents abroad. Undoubtedly, there 
were many cases in which the Govern- 
ment and the country would not have 
gone into war but for their Agents 
having acted rashly. The country had 
been excited, and the Government had 
supported them. It was because we 
were sitting, so so speak, over a pow- 
der magazine of feeling in this country 
that our Agents should be checked by 
strong measures. The hon. Member for 
Merthyr (Mr. Richard) had made out a 
very strong case, that was greatly sup- 
ported by the frequency of small wars 
during the last six years. It was all 
very well for the Government to issue 
general instructions to our Agents to be 
cautious; but there was reason to ex- 
pect that a Government such as the pre- 
sent Government should do something 
more than former Governments had done 
to check and control our Agents. Of 
the necessity for this there was a recent 
striking instance. Nothing could be 
more complete than the caution issued 
to the late Sir George Colley. He was 
cautioned in the strongest terms to 
avoid bloodshed; but he, being ourAgent 
abroad and a military man, disregarded 
the caution, and plunged us into another 
war and another disaster. His (Sir 


George Campbell’s) consolation was not 
only that of the Prime Minister, but in 
the fact that in regard to the Transvaal 
the Government had at last shown that 
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they had the courage todoright even after 
defeat ; and their conduct in that respect, 
for which he gave them all due credit, 
satisfactorily discountenanced the old 
idea that a British Agent, no matter how 
unjust his actions might be, was to be 
applauded if he succeeded, while, in the 
event of failure, only one course was 
supposed to be open in order to remove 
the stain upon the honour of the na- 
tion. 

Mr. RYLANDS regretted that the 
House did not appear to take in the 
subject an interest at all commensurate 
with its importance. The action of our 
foreign Agents, unless it was checked in 
some way, might in the future, as it had 
done in the past, involve the country in 
very great obligations and great crimes. 
It was to be regretted that the Vote for 
some small sum of money often excited 
greater interest with some Members 
than a question involving considerations 
of such magnitude and interest as this. 
It was difficult to induce Gentlemen to 
realize a question of this nature which 
was not constantly before their attention. 
He believed, from the statement of the 
Prime Minister, the present Government 
was anxious to take every step in its 
power to check action on the part of 
its officials which involved such serious 
consequences ; but there was an unsatis- 
factory element in the case. Within a 
recent period there had been a Govern- 
ment in power under whose auspices 
action had been taken by our Represen- 
tatives abroad, involving this country in 
great responsibilities, great expenditure, 
and, he thought, great crime; and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister said that the late Government 
had the support of the House of Com- 
mons, and, therefore, the Motion sub- 
mitted to-night would have no effect. 
But there was all the difference in the 
world between action taken before and - 
after an event; and if by any possibility 
the power of Parliament; or the Central 
Government could be brought to bear 
to prevent the occasion for an ebullition 
of public feeling, which, when war oc- 
curred, was so often found to prevail, it 
would be well. No-sooner did a Repre- 
sentative of England engage in some 
transaction, however unjust, which led 
to the employment of a British force, 
than it was accepted as a fait accompli. 
It was thought that they could not dis- 
turb it however much the Government 
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disapproved of it; it was accepted as an 
accomplished fact, and very likely, if the 
Government had sympathy with a so- 
called Imperial policy, it would very pro- 
bably endorse engagements entered into 
without its previous approval, but in- 
volving the country in serious expense 
and responsibility, and would give en- 
couragement to the official who brought 
on the difficulties. The Prime Minister 
alluded to a circumstance which was in 
the memory of all who were in political 
life at that time. He meant the Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament on the China Ques- 
tion. He remembered, as though it 
occurred last week, the great debate 
upon the Motion of his distinguished 
and illustrious Friend Mr. Cobden. He 
recollected the majority went against the 
Government; and he remembered read- 
ing over the Division List, and seeing 
that in the majority there were some of 
the greatest minds and most independent 
statesmen in the House of Commons. 
The majority defeated Lord Palmerston, 
and he dissolved and went to the country, 
and he carried the country before him, 
and many distinguished Gentlemen lost 
their seats. But, in considering the 
circumstances which then occurred, it 
should be borne in mind that when the 
intelligence of the high-handed pro- 
ceedings of Sir John Bowring first 
reached this country, there was a very 
general condemnation of his conduct 
—the newspaper Press, in most cases, 
disapproved of it—and it was not until 
it was found that Lord Palmerston en- 
dorsed the policy of Sir John Bowring 
that Party feeling was excited, and all 
considerations of justice and reason were 
swallowed up in the bitter excitement of 
political controversy. That scarcely sup- 
ported the contention of the Prime Mi- 
nister that they could do little or nothing 
in transactions of this kind, because 
Parliament controlled the Executive, and 
the people controlled the Parliament. 
He thought substantial reason had been 
shown for placing some check upon the 
action of the Representatives of Great 
Britain abroad. The Prime Minister 
seemed to be afraid that there was no 
means of giving effect to the recommen- 
dation of his hon. Friend, and suggested 
that often the Central Government was 
as much to blame as the officials abroad. 
He thought, however, that something 
might be done towards carrying out the 
views of his hon. Friend. In the’ first 


Mr. Rylands 


{COMMONS} 
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place, a rule might be laid down that 
an official who committed the country 
to a war contrary to the orders of the 
Central Government should be punished 
for disobeying instructions. Again, offi- 
cials ought to be cautioned as strongly as 
possible against committing the Govern- 
ment in any transactions of this kind. 
When the Liberals were on the other 
side of the House, they joined in con- 
demning the conduct of Sir Bartle Frere 
by a Resolution of the strongest charac- 
ter. The present Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs proposed that 
Resolution, and called on the Govern- 
ment of the day to recall Sir Bartle 
Frere. It was true that the late Parlia- 
ment supported the late Government; 
but an appeal was made to the country, 
and he believed the people were roused 
to a sense that a policy had been adopted 
which was contrary to justice and 
morality. The Liberals came into 
power; but nevertheless Sir Bartle Frere 
was not recalled, as many of the Mem- 
bers of the Party expected he would be. 
It thus appeared that officials who acted 
in a manuer to entail on this country 
great difficulty, loss, and very often 
heavy responsibility by acting either 
without orders or contrary to instruc- 
tions, did not, as a rule, receive the con- 
demnation they deserved. Sir Bartle 
Frere was allowed to remain for some 
time in the position he occupied, and no 
satisfactory evidence was given that the 
existing Government entirely condemned 
his action. The House must bear in 
mind that at the fringe of our extended 
Empire there were numerous barbarous 
tribes with whom at any moment an in- 
discreet or violent official might carry 
us into war, to be followed by further 
aggressions of territory; and it was to 
be hoped that the interesting and impor- 
tant speech of the Prime Minister in 
connection with the present discussion 
might assist in educating public opinion 
to discourage the actions of ambitious 
pro-Consuls in promoting unjust aggres- 
sions abroad. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, that, 
much as they must all agree with the 
speech of the Prime Minister, he could 
not help thinking that some more posi- 
tive assurance might have been given as 
to the future action of the Government 
in censuring public servants who had 
exceeded their instructions and thus in- 
volved the country in a needless war, 
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So long as our public servants saw that 
they could gamble with the National 
Forces, and that if they succeeded they 
would receive honour and promotion, 
whilst if they failed they got no punish- 
ment, so long should we have great 
danger in our remote Dependencies. It 
was true that the electric telegraph had 
brought our officers more under the con- 
trol of the Home Government; but, on 
the other hand, the publicity given to 
their proceedings by the newspapers en- 
couraged public servants to bid for popu- 
larity and reputation outside the circle 
of their superiors. This made it neces- 
sary that the Government should keep 
a stricter hand on its subordinates. The 
Perak War waged in the Malay Penin- 
sular some years ago was unwarrantable 
in its origin and most trumpery in its 
nature. Yet the officers who served in 
it asked that a medal should be granted 
to the troops, and the concession was 
ultimately wrung from a somewhat re- 
luctant Government. This was an illus- 
tration of the temptation there was for 
persons to engage in these insignificant 
wars for the purpose of obtaining repu- 
tation and distinction. In reference to 
this subject of the Perak War, he would 
appeal to the Government to consider 
the case of the Malay Chiefs, who were 
deported tothe Andaman Islands, and 
who still remained there. He hoped they 
would be set free as a token that the 
Government were willing, at least, to do 
aremnant of justice to those who had 
suffered. This discussion would show, 
at any rate, that the sense of the House 
of Commons, which reflected the feeling 
of the country, had made considerable 
progress upon previous years, and that 
there was a desire not to be led astray 
by false appeals to what was called the 
honour of England. The late General 
Election was the first instance of an ap- 
peal being made to the country against 
a blustering and aggressive foreign 
policy, and of a favourable verdict being 
given by the country in answer to the 
appeal. 

Mr. WARTON said, it might be pre- 
sumptuous in him to say anything after 
so much had been said on the other side 
of the House, but all in the same strain, 
in favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Merthyr; but he could not 
allow the debate to close without saying 
a word in favour of that fine old English 
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extinct. He would not refer to a quota- 
tion made in “another place” about 
blushing ; but he could not refrain alto- 
gether from blushing. Hon. Members 
opposite seemed to forget the history of 
their country —the glorious times of 
Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins, when 
our fleets swept the seas, and our cam- 
paigns in India, when every act of 
annexation strengthened our Empire. 
They had heard from the Prime Minister, 
with a grandeur of language and sub- 
limity of moral sentiment, which, he 
feared, was used as a mere cover for a 
cowardly policy, that which made those 
who had the honour of England at heart 
regret that the honour of England had 
fallen into such hands. He should be 
sorry in any way to hurt the Prime Mi- 
nister’s feelings; but he did think he 
traced in some of his phrases an under- 
current of feeling, as if he were con- 
demning the proud policy of him whom 
Queen and country now mourned. He 
(Mr. Warton) could not help feeling 
keenly that great loss; but if the senti- 
ment he referred to was present in the 
Prime Minister’s mind, he was sorry for 
it. There was no mistake as to the 
sentiments which fell from the hon. 
Member for Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rath- 
bone). The hon. Member and others 
threw every obstacle in the way of Lord 
Lytton, though his policy was dictated 
by a due regard for the honour of his 
country; but if the present wretched 
Government had not undone, as far as 
they could, the work his Lordship had 
accomplished in Candahar, we would 
have found for many years to come that 
our Empire had been very muchstrength- 
ened. The Government should not mix 
up with their professions of morality a 
profession of being statesmen.. When 
did great Powers begin to decay ? When 
their fighting spirit went down. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who reckoned up 
their pounds, shillings, and pence, ought 
to remember that, even from a commer- 
cial point of view, a brave policy was 
the best, for the moment a nation began 
to care more for money than honour its 
doom was sealed. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 72; Noes 
64: Majority 8.—(Div. List, No. 188.) 


Main Question proposed, “‘ That Mr. 





spirit which seemed about to become | 





Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
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INDIA AND CHINA—THE OPIUM As long ago as 1878 the right hon. Gen- 


TRADE.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. J. W. PEASE rose to call the 
attention of the House to the present 
position of the negotiations between Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of China in relation to the Duties 
affecting Opium, and the position of the 
Indian Revenue in relation to the moneys 
received from the cultivation of, and 
duties levied upon, this drug. The hon. 
Member said: As a rule, I am not at 
all in favour of annual Motions; but I 
would prefer to leave questions already 
decided until the altered circumstances 
of the case, or an alteration in the com- 
position of the House, would warrant 
their re-introduction. But the debate 
which took place last year was most un- 
satisfactory—unsatisfactory, I venture to 
think, to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, unsatisfactory to my 
noble Friend at the head of the India 
Office, whose views have been the sub- 
ject of much comment, and unsatisfac- 
tory also to those who join with me 
in thinking that the present- position of 
this subject is eminently unsatisfactory ; 
and I have therefore resolved to take as 
early an opportunity as I could of bring- 
ing it forward again. When I brought 
forward the subject last year, the Prime 
Minister took part in the debate, and 
the right hon. Gentleman made use of 
an argument which I think justifies me 
in bringing it on again at an early day. 
My right hon. Friend, towards the close 
of the debate, said— 

“‘T entertain the sincerest, the most earnest 
desire, and so does my noble Friend, that it 
may be in our power, safely and with justice to 
the people of India, to take steps for the gradual 
withdrawal from connection with this traffic ; 
but I cannot give a promise upon it until I see 
the means by which that process is to be effected. 
Therefore, let it be understood on the part of 
Her Majesty's Government that, while we resist 
this adjournment on account of the construction 
that has been put upon it, it is simply upon 
that ground that we desire to reserve to our- 
selves the free and deliberate examination of 
this question. I have no doubt that my hon. 
Friend opposite the late Under Secretary of 
State for India would wish himself to take his 
stand upon the same ground. What he said 
was perfectly consistent with such a view. None 


of us, I hope, in this House view this matter | 
I am certainly of opinion, | 


with indifference. 
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tleman, in an article which he wrote in 
The Nineteenth Century Review, enume- 
rates, in a foot-note, several of ‘the un- 
redeemed pledges of the Liberal Party. 
The seventh of them is ‘“‘ The Opium 
Revenue,” and the right hon. Gentle- 
man says— 

“In not a few of these the mischief amounts 
to positive scandal. I do not add those subjects 
which are at present only pressed by a section, 
though often a very large section, of the com- 
munity.” . 
Now, Sir, the right hon. Gentleman was 
perfectly correct in the view that this 
subject is pressed not only by a section, 
but by a very large section, of the com- 
munity. In the course of the four weeks 
which have elapsed since I placed my 
Notice on the Paper, Petitions have been 
poured into this House from all sections 
of the community in favour of it. I 
have had the honour of presenting a 
very large number of Petitions to the 
House, one of which is rather a remark- 
able one, which I will call attention to 
by-and-bye; it is signed by Cardinal 
Manning, and by nearly the whole of 
the Roman Catholic Bishops of England 
and Wales. ‘There are also Petitions 
from the Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, consisting of 500 
ministers and elders. At a meeting held 
in Newcastle on the 26th of the present 
month, from the Baptist Union, which 
passed similar resolutions, only the 
other day; from the Convocation of the 
Province of York, with the Archbishop 
of York in the chair, when a similar reso- 
lution was unanimously and sympatheti- 
cally passed ; from the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland ; from a 
meeting at the Mansion House in Dub- 
lin, with the Lord Mayor in the chair ; 
from the Society of Friends; the Primitive 
Methodists ; the Congregational Union ; 
the Wesleyan Conference; the Uni- 
tarians and the Positivists. All of these 
bodies have passed resolutions in con- 
formity with the views which I entertain 
upon the subject, and which I am about 
to submit to the House. In addition, I 
have also had resolutions forwarded to 
me from various Chambers of Commerce, 
whothink the relations between Chinaand 


as I said at the close of the last Parliament, | England, asregards legitimatecommerce, 
that this opium revenue, instead of being a | aye very much prejudiced by the opium 


sound and solid, is a slippery and dangerous, 
part of our Indian Revenue. India cannot be 
economically safe as long as she is dependent 
upon it.”—[3 Hansard, cclii. 1280.] 


| debate last year with having adopted a 


traffic. The Secretary of State for India 
challenged those who supported me in the 
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kind of philanthropy which was cheap, 
and which did not affect our pockets, 
but only affected the pockets of the 
people of India. The people of England 
have accepted the challenge of the noble 
Lord; and they are willing, if the condi- 
tion of the Indian finances require it, to 
give their aid and assistance. I should 
have placed Resolutions upon the Table 
in a more definite form if the Rules of 
the House had allowed me. The chal- 
lenge which I put forward to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is one which, to a 
certain extent, has been raised by the 
debate which has just closed—namely, 
that we should treat the people of China 
as if they were on a level with ourselves; 
that by fair treaty, and not by compul- 
sion, China should be at liberty to have 
those articles of commerce from us which 
she desires, and those things which she 
refuses tous we should not press from her. 
Hitherto the diplomacy of England has 
all been used to force the Chinese in a 
way we should not have attempted to 
force any other civilized country with 
whom we are on terms of friendship. 
The language of the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), in the debate on 
this subject which took place in June 
last, was somewhat strong. He said— 

“Morality of this kind is extremely cheap; 
and we should, perhaps, hear less of the im- 
morality of this traffic, and of the expediency 
of putting an end to it, immediately or pros- 
pectively, if these speeches had to be accom- 
panied with a demand made on the English 
taxpayer for the £6,000,000 or £7,000,000, or 
some part of it, which it is proposed so lightly 
that India should surrender.”’—[ Ibid. 1259-60.] 
Now, Sir, I do not think that the people 
of this country have been accustomed to 
‘cheap morality.” It is only about a 
generation ago—a period which even I 
can recollect — when our forefathers 
put their hands into their pockets and 
paid out £20,000,000 sterling to the 
West Indian slaveholders for the abo- 
lition of slavery. The people of this 
country looked upon slave-holding as 
an immoral trade, and I think I shall 
be able to prove that the opium traffic 
with China is in the same position. In 
that case, was it a cheap philanthropy? 
I believe the money was spent in doing 
that which has conferred lasting honour 
on the people of this country; and, be- 
yond that, I think I can point out an- 
other country which, not able to take 
as straight and bold a line on the 
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slavery question as we did, because they 
dared not look the moral iniquity in the 
face, the profit being too much for them, 
at last found themselves compelled to 
face it, and to face it by accumulating 
£700,000,000 of debt, and the !oss of 
nearly 1,000,000 valuable lives. I be- 
lieve all these immoralities are certain 
to bring their day of retribution. If the 
noble Lord and the Indian Government 
are not able to meet these immoral trans- 
actions now, depend upon it a day of re- 
tribution will come upon India, perhaps 
not to the same extent as it did in the 
case to which I have alluded; but it will 
come upon the people of that country, 
and may make us regret that we had not 
earlier looked to the finances of India 
with a view of doing that for India 
which would produce a revenue from 
more legitimate sources, and more in 
accordance with the dictates of justice 
and morality. I now propose, as briefly 
as I can, to review the relative positions 
of England and China, and also the 
position of India in relation to the re- 
venue derived from this source; and I 
shall then conclude by offering a few 
observations to the House as to the way 
in which it seems to me to be open for 
the Indian Government to withdraw 
from the trade. If I can prove my Ist 
Resolution, that the trade is opposed to 
Christian and national morality, I be- 
lieve the latter portion will be conceded 
—namely, that it ought not to be con- 
tinued in its present form. If, without 
going deeply into questions of Christian 
or moral ethics, I could show that this 
trade in which we are engaged produces 
the moral degradation of thousands of 
the Chinese; that it is forced upon them, 
the weaker people, by us, the stronger 
people, and that we force it upon them 
in spite of their entreaties, I think I 
shall have proved that it is opposed 
both to Christian and moral ethics. 
It appears, also, that we stand in the 
way of the Chinese people even in arrest- 
ing the flow of the trade, by declining 
to allow them to raise their municipal 
duties upon the drug when it goes into 
their country. My right hon. Friend the 
late Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bourke) told us in one of 
these debates that he had never heard 
anyone say aught in favour of this trade 
from a moral point of view; and I be- 
lieve that my right hon. Friend stated 
that which everyone feels who is in any 
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way connected more or less directly with 
it. There were several very curious 
arguments used in its favour in the de- 
bate of last year. Some hon. Members 
told us that it was a very useful drug. 
I admit its usefulness in damp and mala- 
rious climates ; and I do not deny that 
in such cases it may be used with com- 
parative impunity; but if it is used very 
long as a daily sedative it has a wonder- 
ful faculty of overcoming the man who 
makes use of it. I think itis Mr. Fortune, 
the celebrated Oriental traveller, who 
says in his travels that in China he 
found evidence that it might so be used ; 
but he also found abundant and clear 
evidence to show that it could not be 
used long with impunity. My right 
hon. Friend the Postmaster General 
(Mr. Fawcett) brought a new line of 
argument forward. He told us— 
“They had heard a great deal about the im- 
morality of their traffic with the Chinese ; but, 
for his part, he could not see that there was 
much difference between raising a revenue from 
opium and raising £26,000,000, as they did in 
England, to a great extent, from the intem- 
perance of the people. No one was more op- 
posed than he to many of the proposals for 
temperance legislation brought forward in that 
House, although he was as much a friend of 
temperance as any man could be. But he had 
no hesitation in saying that in Ireland, or 
even in the back slums of Glasgow, he could 
find as great immorality traceable to the 
traffic from which the spirit revenue was raised, 
as they could find in China produced from 
opium.’ —[ bid. 1272.] 
Now, I say that that argument is not 
like one of the arguments of my right 
hon. Friend the Postmaster General, 
who is generally clear-headed in his 
arguments. Does he mean to tell us 
that £26,000,000 is raised on the de- 
gradation of the people? I believe 
that by far the greatest portion of 
the revenue raised from drink is raised 
from those who use it, it may be as an 
article of luxury, but as a beverage 
which they enjoy without abusing; 
and it is raised in an entirely different 
manner from the revenue upon opium. 
My right hon. Friend knows very well 
that we legislate for opium as a drug; 
that no one can buy and sell opium with- 
out restriction; that no one can buy it 
from the merchants or sell it to the 
public without registering that which 
he receives and that which he sells. 
The £26,000,000 which we raise from 
alcohol we raise from our own people; 
but in India the revenue we derive 
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from opium we get from somebody 
else—namely, from the Chinese, on 
whom we press the opium. Therefore, 
there is no analogy between the two 
cases. The one is a drug, and the other 
is a beverage, in regard to which we 
license both the maker and the seller. In 
one case the revenue is raised from other 
people; and in the other case it is raised 
from our own people. Ifthe Government 
could come here and say that this was 
a useful and refreshing drug, and that 
the revenue was raised from those who 
use it, I should not have a word to 
say against cultivating and supplying 
it, much as I think the Government is 
best out of a business of this kind ; but, 
as I have said, it is a contribution in 
aid of the Revenues of the Indian Go- 
vernment, which is entirely raised from 
strangers whom we compel to admit it 
at tariff duties. The next argument to 
which I wish to allude is one which was 
used by my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister. He says that by this means 
you avoid smuggling. Now, Lord Salis- 
bury, when he opposed the ratification 
of the Chefoo Convention in the House 
of Lords which we have been endeavour- 
ing to press for the last few years, he 
said that if it be ratified it would put an 
end to smuggling. But the question of 
smuggling is not our question; it is a 
question for the Chinese. It is for them 
to choose whether they will have prohibi- 
tion and much smuggling ; high duties 
and smuggling; low duties and no 
smuggling. What did the Chinese do in 
1857 ? They determined to put an end to 
smuggling; and how were they backed 
up by the Government of this country? 
They were backed up in the way de- 
scribed by the right hon. Gentleman in 
his observations to-night when speaking 
of theChina War—namely, a way “that 
wasdeplorable.” Smuggling is a question 
for the Chinese, and not for us; but let 
me read to the House, and especially to 
my noble Friend, what Mr. Aitchison, the 
Chief Commissioner in British Burmah, 
says. Writing on the 30th April last, 
Mr. Aitchison says— 
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“ The difficulties we have in any case to con- 
tend with in preventing smuggling are so great 
that an addition to them would not be a very 
appreciable burden. Anyhow, smuggling even 
on a considerable scale would never lead to 
the universal consumption of this drug, and the 
evasion of the Revenue is not to be compared 
with the gradual demoralization of the people. 
The question has altogether passed beyond 
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the stage at which Revenue considerations pre- 
dominate.” 


That is a statement from our principal 
Agent in British Burmah, in reporting 
to the noble Lord on the Papers which 
the noble Lord was good enough to allow 
me to have the other evening, in which 
Report Mr. Aitchison goes into the ques- 
tion of smuggling as the result of almost 
total prohibition in that country. But, 
suppose we take the smuggling argu- 
ment and apply it to the French or 
the Germans, in reference to the duties 
on their tobacco, which we charge at 
high duties, and which is consequently 
smuggled into the Thames, and for- 
feited, and annually destroyed ; or sup- 
pose we distilled gin, and they refuse 
to admit it on any terms; and then 
suppose we were to send our Fleet over 
to France or to Germany to bombard 
their ports in order to compel them 
to take the commodity from us at a 
tariff duty, the parallel would probably 
hold good. All he said with regard to 
China was, that we had opposed pro- 
hibitive duties on her part, and by the 
steps which we took in 1840, 1858, and 
1860, we have forced a contraband article 
on the people until it has now been in- 
cluded in a positive tariff. If we sym- 
pathize with them in their endeavour to 
keep out of their country an article which 
all, I think, hold to be destructive to the 
prosperity of the country, we are met by 
the argument raised by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell), who says that if the people 
of China are to be poisoned—and very 
probably they would be poisoned either 
by Persia or by their own home-grown 
article—it was much better that weshould 
have the profit of poisoning them. My 
hon. Friend’s words were— 


“Tf the Chinese must be poisoned by opium, 
he would rather they were poisoned for the 
benefit of our Indian subjects than for the 
benefit of any other Exchequer. [‘Oh, oh!’] 
He was by no means in favour of their being 
poisoned; but he repeated that if they must be 
poisoned, he would rather it was for the benefit 
of the Indian than the Chinese Exchequer. He 
agreed with his hon. Friend that it was very 
desirable that the Indian Government should 
try to free themselves from dependence upon 
this traffic, as it was very precarious, and poli- 
tical events might bring it to an end. But, 
taking this opium revenue as a mere transit or 
export duty, he did not think it a source of 
revenue which the Indian Government should 
divest itself of so long as the Chinese took it.” 
—[Ibid, 1249.] 
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The same argument was used in the 
Slave Trade times. It was said that if 
English ships and Englishmen were not 
employed in the Slave Trade, then we 
should have the French and Dutch and 
the Danes building ships and going into 
this large and prosperous trade in our 
place. I regret that my hon. Friend is 
not in his plece, because I desired to 
offer to him some lines from one of our 
poets which describe the condition of the 
boy who, when asked to join in an ex- 
cursion for robbing an orchard, said— 


‘**Poor man! I would save him his fruit if I 
could ; 
But staying behind will do him no good.’ 
His scruples thus silenced, Tom felt more at 
ease 
And went ‘with his comrades the apples to 


se1ze. 
He —— and protested, yet joined in the 
DIAN 5 
He shiatd. te the plunder, but pitied the 
man.” 
My hon. Friend uses much the same ar- 
gument in reference to our opium trade 
with China. It must be recollected that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Kirk- 
caldy has governed a large portion of 
India; and he says that it is better, if 
the Chinese people are to be poisoned, 
rather than give the profit of poisoning 
them to some other people, that we 
should poison them ourselves. There 
is one other argument still more impor- 
tant than most of those which I have 
already alluded to—namely, the desire 
of the Chinese to put down the trade, 
and their ability to deal with the home- 
grown supply. Now, this is an impor- 
tant branch of the subject, to which I 
propose to refer a little further on. I 
think it is known pretty clearly that the 
Chinese are able to put an end to it if 
they be not hampered by the action of 
England. I find, as I have spoken from 
place to place on this question, that 
people have got hold of the idea that 
there is little difference between the 
immorality which arises from the use of 
drink and the use of opium; but let me 
remind the House of the quotation 
which I made last year, but which I 
feel I must repeat, because it is one of 
the things constantly urged in favour of 
this traffic. Sir Thomas Wade, in a 
Memorandum of the revision of the 
Treaty of Tientsin, writes thus— 
‘‘Tt is to me vain to think otherwise of the 
use of the drug in China than as of a habit many 








times more pernicious, nationally speaking, than 
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the gin and whisky drinking which we deplore 
at home. It takes possession more insidiously, 
and keeps its hold to the full as tenaciously. I 
know no case of radical cure. It has insured 
in every case within my knowledge the steady 
descent, moral and physical, of the smoker, and 
it is, so far, a greater mischief than drink—that 
it does not, by external evidence of its effects, 
expose its victim to the loss of repute which is 
the penalty of habitual drunkenness. There is 
reason to fear that a higher class than used to 
smoke in Commissioner Lin’s day are now 
taking to the practice.” 

The same evidence is given by Dr. 
Hirschberg, Medical Superintendent of 
the Chinese Hospital, Morrison’s Hill, 
Hong Kong, who says— 


‘*Tt is irrational, and very unfair, to compare 

the practice of opium smoking in moderation 
with the use of intoxicating beverages in mode- 
ration; it would be rational, and no more than 
fair, to compare the opium smoker—whether 
he be a moderate or immoderate one, a beginner 
or an inveterate one—with the man who drinks 
with the fixed intention of getting intoxicated. 
The primary, and mostly the sole, purpose of 
the opium-smoker is, that he may fall into a 
trance or ecstacy; the secondary, is to forget 
misery, to allay pain, hunger, &c.” 
Dr. Little, who occupied a similar posi- 
tion in Singapore, says of the power of 
a smoker to inhale a mouthful or two, 
and, before his quantity is expended, to 
ery, ‘‘ Hold—enough ! ”— 

“T have never seen it; and I have searched 

everywhere for one who, with money, stopped 
short of partial insensibility. . . . Many drink, 
but do not abuse it; many smoke opium, but all 
abuse it.’’ 
Now, Sir, I wish to show to the House, 
from authorities which no one can dis- 
pute, what the actual effect of this drug 
is upon the people of China. Mr. 
Cooper, the traveller, says— 

“T think the effects of opium smoking in 
China are worse than the effects of drinking in 
England.”’ 

M. Carné, after his travels in China, 
writes thus in Zhe Revue des Deux 
Mondes— 


“TI do not believe there has ever been a 
more terrible scourge in the world than opium. 
The alcohol employed by Europeans to destroy 
savages, the plague that ravages a country, 
cannot be compared to opium.” 

A Chinaman, writing in 1876, says— 

‘No language can describe the evils which 
opium begets in China. Thousands—yes, mil- 
lions—of families have been ruined by it. It 
leads to a way of life which we Chinese de- 
scribe as living in a second hell.’’ 

It is calculated that 160,000 opium sui- 
cides take place annually. Mr. T. T. 
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Cooper, whom I quoted before, in his 
evidence before the Indian Finance Com- 
mittee in 1871, says— 


“T think that the men who smoke opium look 
upon themselves as morally criminal.’’ 


I received an interesting letter the other 
day from a gentleman who has been for 
16 years in China. He says— 


‘“* My experience for many years has been that 
they become emaciated in body and mind, ruined 
in individual, family, and social life—in fact, 
utterly worthless characters. Not only so, but 
recovery is the rare exception. It seems to me 
that no description of the evils of the habit ever 
published is too strong.” 


Another gentleman, a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society, who has re- 
turned after having been for 14 years 
out there, told me— 


“The effects of opium smoking upon the 
Chinese generally has again and again been 
depicted to the British public in strong and 
earnest language ; but never, I think, too strong, 
and certainly never too earnest. No language 
can fully picture to others the deplorable conse- 
quences of opium smoking which I have myself 
seen in China, even in the case of some of my 
own Chinese acquaintances.” 


Mr. Cooper says— 


‘*TIt is a very common thing to see half-naked 
men lying dead, simply from want of opium. It 
leads to crime in every way. Men will sell their 
children, their wives, their mothers, their fathers, 
to get opium.” 


Sir Rutherford Alcock was asked by the 
Finance Committee, in 1871— 


“Can the evils, physical, moral, commercial 
and political, as respects individuals, be exag- 
gerated ? ”’ 

His answer was— 

“T have no doubt that where there is a great 

amount of evil, there is always a certain danger 
of exaggeration. It is difficult not to conclude 
that what we hear of it is essentially true, that 
it is a source of impoverishment and ruin to 
families.” 
But, Sir, the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India has, I think, furnished 
me with the best weapon I can use this 
evening. In a paragraph in the Report 
of Mr. C. V. Aitchison, Chief Commis- 
sioner of British Burmah, he says, speak- 
ing of opium smoking among the Bur- 
mese— 

“‘The habitual use of the drug saps the phy- 
sical and mental energies, destroys the nerves, 
emaciates the body, predisposes to disease, in- 
duces indolent and filthy habits of life, destroys 
self-respect; is one of the most fertile sources 
of misery, destitution, and crime ; fills the gaols 
with men of relaxed frame, predisposed to dy- 
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sentery and cholera; prevents the due extension 
of cultivation and the development of the land 
revenue, checks the natural growth of the popu- 
lation, and enfeebles the constitution of succeed- 
ing generations.’’ 


The Memorandum of Mr. Aitchison is 
filled with extracts from Reports con- 
taining evidence as to the demoralizing 
effects of opium smoking in British Bur- 
mah, which, however, I am afraid I 
shall not have time to lay before the 
House. Oolonel Browne, Commissioner 
of the Pegu Division, says— 

“ As an incentive to crime among a Burmah 
population, drunkenness is insignificant when 
compared with opium smoking.” 


While Mr. Aitchison puts in a para- 
graph for the benefit of the Chinese 
population of British Burmah, who, he 
says, use this drug with moderation, he 
admits to the full, and the Report teems 
from end to end with evidence of 
it, the evil effects of the use of the 
drug. The noble Lord and his Go- 
vernment, or perhaps the Government 
of India, have taken strong steps with 
regard to the opium traffic in Burmah. 
The increase of crime was general, the 
difficulty of obtaining labour was gene- 
ral, the opium trade was increasing, and 
at last the Indian Government, out of 
68 shops that existed in British Burmah 
where opium was at one time sold, had 
closed 41, leaving 27 only in existence. 
At the same time they have increased 
by 20 per cent the lowest price at which 
opium was allowed to be sold in these 
shops. Mr. Aitchison, or the whole of 
the Indian Council, would hardly be 
able to establish that opium smoking, 
which is a curse in Burmah, is a bless- 
ing in China. What was bad for the 
one cannot be good for the other, and 
that which enfeebles and demoralizes 
the people of Burmah cannot be good 
for the population of China. All I ask 
of the noble Lord is that he will allow 
the Chinese Government to follow the 
excellent example the Indian Govern- 
ment have set in India. The question 
will probably be asked to-night, whether 
it is the fact that we are forcing the 
traffic upon the Chinese? I think there 
cannot be a question that, although it is 
by means of a tariff duty, we are prac- 
tically forcing the opium trade upon 
China. In 1834 the Chinese Government 
made a decree against the use of opium. 
In 1839, although acting somewhat in 
excess of the ordinary usages of civilized 
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countries in regard to contraband 
articles, they seized the opium then in 
the possession of the merchants and 
destroyed it; and in 1842 we made 
them pay for it. I find that Sir Henry 
Pottinger endeavoured then to induce 
the Chinese Government to allow opium 
to be received as an article subject to a 
tariff duty; but he failed. What did 
he do? He immediately published a 
declaration warning the merchants and 
traders that the British power would no 
longer be exercised in behalf of the 
smuggler ; that those who went into the 
trade did so at their own risk; and that 
the British Fleet and British arms would 
no longer be used to protect them. I 
come now to the Treaty of Tientsin, to 
which reference has already been made 
to-night in the previous debate. No 
one who reads a sketch of the life of 
Lord Elgin will fail to be impressed by 
the greatness of his character; but by 
the Treaty of Tientsin Lord Elgin forced 
upon the Chinese a tariff duty for that 
which had hitherto been contraband. 
There has been an interesting corre- 
spondence in the newspapers between 
Dr, Legge on the one side and Messrs. 
Oliphant and Lay on the other, in which 
the two latter gentlemen say that opium 
was not one of the questions brought 
prominently forward at the Treaty of 
Tientsin. But opium was made a special 
article of tariff. It was the beginning 
of the war and the end and the result 
of the war. The Nobleman to whom 
so much honour was paid yesterday (the 
Earl of Shaftesbury) in the Guildhall 
of London brought the question before 
the House of Commons years ago, when 
the revenue derived from the opium 
trade only yielded £1,000,000 instead 
of the £6,000,000 or £7,000,000 which 
it now affords. In 1854 it had only 
risen to £2,800,000. What is the 
history of the transaction by which 
Lord Elgin made the drug for the first 
time an article of tariff? Mr. Oliphant 
says that the Chinaman, more in joke 
than in earnest, asked that the duty 
should be 60 taels, or £20 per chest. 
At length he came down to 40 taels, and 
ultimately to 30, ‘‘at which,” says Mr. 
Lay, ‘I had fixed it in my memo- 
randum ;” 30 taels per chest, or £10, 
was accordingly laid down as the duty. 
And what has been the result? The 
Chinese were so alarmed that while a 
revision of all the other Articles in the 
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long Schedule attached to the Treaty was 
stipulated for every 10 years, the Chinese 
asked that the opium duty should not 
be subject to revision, not because they 
were afraid of its being raised, but 
because they were afraid of its being 
lowered, solittle confidence had theyinus. 
By the Treaty the Chinaman stopped our 
going inland with opium. No foreigner 
can go into the interior with it, and no 
passport is given to the opium trader. 
Let us see on what terms the Treaty was 
obtained. In one of the foot-notes to 
Mr. Oliphant’s very interesting account 
of Lord Elgin’s Embassy to China, he 
gives a letter received from the two 
Commissioners who negotiated the 
Treaty, which says— 

“When the Commissioners Kwei and Hwa 
negotiated a Treaty with your Excellency at 
Tientsin, British vessels of war were lying in 
that port, there was the pressure of an armed 
force, a state of excitement and alarm (literally, 
weapons of war were constraining; there was 
a state of crackling fire and rushing waters), 
and the Treaty had to be signed at once without 
a moment’s delay. Deliberation was out of the 
question, the Commissioners had no alternative 
but to accept the conditions forced upon them 
(literally, could only bend and give consent. 
Bent generally implies the employment of undue 
violence.’’?) — [Oliphant’s Elgin’s Mission to 
China, vol. 1, page 276.] 

The Correspondent of Zhe Tilustrated 
London News, writing on the state of 
Canton in July, 1858, says— 

“In a very short time this busy suburb, 

which a very short time before was teeming 
with life and an industrious hard working popu- 
lation, presented a scene of really awful desola- 
tion—nothing but gutted and broken shells of 
houses remained, from which presently large 
heavy masses of rolling smoke began to ascend. 
. ... I believe, in a short time, Canton will 
be burnt down entirely. . . . Do you think the 
thousands of houseless shopkeepers will ever re- 
member John Bull or Vin Ordinaire with love or 
respect? I think not.” 
I was struck by Lord Elgin’s own ac- 
count of the state of things. He says, 
in a letter dated June 29—the Treaty 
having been signed on the 26th—- 

“We went on fighting and bullying and 
getting the poor Commissioners to concede one 
point after another until the 25th, when we had 
reason to believe that all was settled.” 


And thus we achieved that great feat of 
our diplomacy—the Treaty of Tientsin. 
The Chinese Government and Lord Elgin 
were never of one mind in the matter. 
Mr. Wade—now Sir Thomas Wade—in 
May, 1869, wrote to Lord Clarendon, 
as follows :— 
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“We are generally prone to forget that the 
footing we have in China has been obtained by 
force alone; and that, unwarlike and unener. 
getic as we hold the Chinese to be, it is in 
reality to the fear of force alone that we are in- 
debted for the safety we enjoy at certain points 
accessible to our force. .... Nothing that has 
been gained, it must be remembered, was re. 
ceived from the free will of the Chinese; more, 
the concessions made to us have been, from first 
to last, extorted against the conscience of the 
nation.’’ 


Sir Rutherford Alcock came to exactly 
the same conclusion. He was examined 
by my late hon. Friend, Mr. J. B, 
Smith, and he was asked— 

‘‘ We force them by Treaty to take it from 
us? To which he replied, “ That is so in 
effect.” 

He was next asked— 


*‘ The only way they can escape is by war?” 

And he replied, “ A war or a declaration that 
they are ready to go to war rather than submit 
to it any longer.” 
I think, Sir, I have shown not only 
from contemporary history, not only 
from the accounts of the Commissioners, 
but from the accounts of our own Am- 
bassadors themselves, who have been 
long in China, that there is but one 
feeling—namely, that we did force, ori- 
ginally in 1857, 1858, and 1860, by that 
Treaty of Tientsin and its subsequent 
ratification, this pernicious drug upon 
the Chinese people, at the rate of duty 
at which it now stands. And now, Sir, 
it will be asked, have not the Chinese 
quietly submitted to the obligations 
which we imposed upon them? I say 
that there is distinct evidence that they 
have been constantly protesting against 
what we have been doing. Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, when before the Finance 
Committee in 1871, was asked— 

‘*Do you believe that the Chinese Govern- 
ment were perfectly sincere in their desire to 
put an end to the consumption of opium?” 
His answer was, ‘‘ I believe they are.” 


In answer to another question, he said— 


“My own conviction is firm that there is that 
at work in their minds that they would not 
hesitate one moment—to-morrow, if they could 
—to enter into any arrangement with the 
British Government and say, ‘Let our opium 
revenue go; we care nothing about it. What 
we want is to stop the consumption of opium, 
which we conceive is impoverishing the coun- 
try, and demoralizing and brutalizing the 
people.’ ” 


That is our Ambassador’s evidence be- 


fore the Committee on Indian Finance 
The Prince of Kung, writing 
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jn 1869 to Sir Thomas Wade, who nego- 
tiated a good deal of this Treaty, says— 


“That opium is a deadly poison, that it is 
most injurious to mankind, and a most serious 

rovocative of ill-feeling, is, the writers think, 
perfectly well known to his Excellency ; and it 
is therefore needless for them to enlarge further 
on these points. The Prince (Prince Kung) and 
his Colleagues ‘are quite aware that the opium 
trade has long been condemned by England as 
a nation, and that the right-minded merchant 
scorns to have to do withit. But the officials 
and people of this Empire, who cannot be so 
completely informed on the subject, all say that 
England trades in opium because she desires to 
work China’s ruin, for, say they, if the friendly 
feelings of England are genuine, since it is 
open to her to produce and trade in everything 
else, would she still insist on spreading the 
poison of this hurtful thing through the Em- 
pire? The Chinese merchant supplies your 
country with his tea and silk, conferring there- 
by a benefit on her ; but the English merchant 
empoisons China with pestilent opium. Such 
conduct is unrighteous. Who can justify it?”’ 


Then, in a letter dated in the month of 
February in the present year, the pre- 
sent Chinese Ambassador in London, the 
Marquess Tseng, writing to the Secre- 
tary of the Anglo-Oriental Society for 
the Suppression of the Opium Trade, 
London, says :— 

‘‘ These considerations being borne in mind 
will, I trust, prevent anyone from falling into 
the mistake of considering that the Chinese 
Government has ceased to view the consump- 
tion of opium by its subjects otherwise than as 
one of the most grievous evils which ever befell 
anation.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient, humble servant, 

“ TSENG. 


“ To the Secretary Anglo-Oriental Society for 
the Suppression of the Opium Trade, London.” 


We have, therefore, in 1860, 1869, 1880, 
and 1881, proofs of the way in which the 
Chinese people have been always pro- 
testing against the opium trade. In 
1880 the United States of America 
made a Treaty with China. The United 
States have had little to do, compared 
with ourselves, with the opium trade, 
although they may have done some- 
thing as far as the transit of opium 
was concerned. But one of the Articles 
in that American Treaty distinctly states 
that the opium trade is forbidden, and 
that no American ship shall become 
an opium trading vessel. I think that 
shows, at any rate, that the Chinese 
are still honest in their desire to induce 
this country to discontinue the trade. 
And now I come to the last proof; and 
I have to remind the House that in 
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1876 Sir Thomas Wade made that Treaty 
—called the Chefoo Convention—in re- 
gard to which questions have been re- 
peatedly asked in this House. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) and others have asked, 
over and over again, why that Treaty 
has not been ratified. That Treaty con- 
sisted of three sections. The first had 
reference to the settlement of the Yunnan 
case ; the second to official intercourse ; 
and the third to trade. By the 3rd sec- 
tion of the Treaty Sir Thomas Wade 
entered into the following agreement :— 


“3. On opium, Sir Thomas Wade will move 
his Government to sanction an arrangement 
different from that affecting other imports. 
British merchants, when opium is brought into 
port, will be obliged to have it taken cognizance 
of by the Customs, and deposited in bond, either 
in a warehouse or a receiving hulk, until such 
time as there is a sale for it. The importer 
will then pay the tariff duty upon it, and the 
purchasers the /i-kin. In order to the preven- 
tion of the evasion of the duty, the amount of 
li-kin to be collected will be decided by the dif- 
ferent Provincial Governments, according to the 
circumstances of each.” 


In May, 1879, Lord Salisbury, replying 
to a Question of Lord Carnarvon, in the 
House of Lords, why the Treaty had not 
been ratified, gave an answer to which I 
have already referred. He said— 


‘‘The /i-kin is not the ordinary taxation of 
the country; it is a species of octroi levied at 
the boundary of every Province ; it is levied very 
much at the discretion of the Provincial Gover- 
nors; they can raise it or lower it as they 
please ; but there is always this security for the 
foreign trader—that as long as the collection of 
the duty is left in the hands of Chinese officials, 
smuggling, when the duty becomes high, is not 
a very difficult matter; and, therefore, there is 
a natural check upon these Provincial Gover- 
nors which prevents them raising /i*kin to an 
extravagant amount. With respect to opium, 
this Convention proposes what, undoubtedly, 
would be a very drastic remedy—that the col- 
lection should be placed in the same hands as 
that which collects the Customs—that is to say, 
European hands. In that case smuggling 
would be absolutely barred, and the tax upon 
opium might be raised to any amount Provin- 
cial Governors pleased. That would bea result 
which, practically, would neutralize the policy 
which hitherto has been pursued by this country 
in respect to that drug.”’—[3 Hansard, ccxlvi. 
6-7.] 


It was stated in January last that cer- 
tain regulations have been imposed upon 
the opium imported under the stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Chefoo; but I 
would ask in what position have we 
been upon this matter during the last 
five years? The Chinese agreed to give 
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us an entrance into four ports—Ichang, 
900 miles up the Yang tsi Keang; 
Wuhu, 200 miles up; Wén-Chow, 
South of Shanghai; and Pakhoi, South 
of Canton. When we examine these 
localities on the map, I think we must 
arrive at the conclusion that they acted 
in a most bond fide manner towards us. 
They are at an immense distance from 
any other ports to which we hitherto 
had access. We accepted the Chinese 
portion of the Treaty, and since 1876 we 
have acted upon it ; but up to this very 
moment—the moment at which I am 
now speaking—we have never ratified 
that Article of the Treaty of Chefoo, 
which gives power to the Chinese Go- 
vernment to alter the duties on opium, 
and which, practically, would have 
placed restrictions upon the trade. We 
have asked again and again about the 
ratification of this Treaty, and in June 
last we were informed by the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs— 

“We have proposals made by the Chinese 
Government and by Sir Thomas Wade; and I 
have reason to suppose that the French mail, 
which left Shanghai on the 19th of May, will 
bring to this country a compromise Agreement 
between Sir Thomas Wade and the Chinese 
Government, in which the Representatives of 
the other Powers have concurred. They have 
been very prolonged negotiations ; but we have 
reason to believe that those negotiations will 
lead to a general agreement. That being so, 
I will only, on behalf of the Foreign Depart- 
ment, make this further observation—That, 
when we have the agreement before us, the 
Government will have to decide whether they 
will ratify the Convention, or whether they 
will agree to the fresh proposals made by Sir 
Thomas Wade. That is a matter of policy 
upon which I cannot speak to-night; but we 
shall have the advantage, before the debate 
closes, of hearing the views of the Indian Secre.- 
tary on the subject; and it is only for me to 
state the exact position of the negotiations.” — 
[3 Hansard, cclii. 1254-5.] 


I have already alluded to the exertions of 


my hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) in the matter. 
We have had many assurances that the 
thing was in hand ; but year after year, 
although one Government may go out 
and another Government may come in, 
the Chinese are still left in the unfortu- 
nate position they have so long occu- 
pied. When Sir Thomas Wade first 
went into this matter he never expected 
all this delay. In his letter to Prince 
Kung, dated Peking, November 10, 1879, 
he says— 

“T returned home shortly after the Agree- 
ment was signed, and during the time I was in 
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England—nearly two years—the Government 
was more than once called upon to state why 
the Agreement was not ratified. The question 
was asked in Parliament, and, out of Parlia. 
ment, the Minister Kuo was used to complain 
that although ports and places of call, the im. 
mediate opening of which was stipulated in the 
Chefoo Agreement, had been opened by China, 
England, in withholding the ratification of the 
Agreement, had not fulfilled her part. I did 
not myself assume, when I signed the Agree- 
ment at Chefoo, that its formal ratification by 
my Sovereign would be necessary. The instru. 
ment in nine Articles, signed by your Imperial 
Highness and the Earl of Elgin in 1860, was 
never formally ratified by the Queen ; but effect 
was none the less given immediately to its pro. 
visions. The Chefoo Agreement was, in its 
most essential conditions, accepted by Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government. The Government would 
otherwise have formally disapproved my note 
of 30th September, 1876, in which I informed 
your Imperial Highness that I should report 
the Yunnan affair finally closed.” 


Prince Kung replies, 10 days later, on 
the 20th of November, as follows :— 


‘“‘Were the rates originally ruling in the 
different Provinces to be raised or lowered, the 
terms of the Chefoo Agreement would be no 
longer abided by. At the present moment the 
Yamén have but one desire. They would 
earnestly request the British Minister, in all 
that regards the simultaneous collection of 
li-kin and tariff duty on opium, to act strictly 
in accord with the letter of the Chefoo Agree- 
ment itself, and name a date for putting the 
plan in operation. The Prince, in addressing 
this reply to the British Minister, requests that 
he will communicate it to his Government, 
Kiiang Hsia, 5th year, 10th moon, 7th day.” 


The date for putting the plan in opera- 
tion has never yet been found, to the 
lasting disgrace of the English Adminis- 
tration, be it Tory or be it Liberal. In 
my view, that a Treaty should be made 
in good faith with people who are not 
quite on a level with ourselves should 
be left untouched, while Treaties made 
by those who are on a level with our- 
selves are rigorously enforced, is a dis- 
grace to England. If I have failed in 
my main object in carrying the House 
with me, and have not succeeded in 
convincing them, I think I shall meet 
with general concurrence when I say 
that my right hon. Friend the late 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Mr. Bourke) was right in as- 
serting that he had never heard anyone 
say aught in favour of the morality of 
the opium trade. The fact is that the 
Chinese people are in the most whole- 
sale manner debauched and demoralized 
by our proceedings in connection with 
this trade—one which they would gladly 
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get rid of if they could; but which we 
have compelled them to enter into, 
almost entirely upon our own terms. 
The only objection which has been 
raised to my Resolutions and the views 
which I take upon the matter, which 
have been brought before the House 
time after time by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son), by Mr. Mark Stewart, who, while 
a Member of this House, always took a 
warm interest in the subject, by myself, 
and by others, has been the one which 
is now raised by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow)— 
namely, the question of the Indian 
Revenue. My hon. Friend has placed 
an Amendment on the Paper to-day 
which again raises that question. Now, 
I do not at all deny that by the present 
state of things the Indian Revenue is 
benefited to the extent of £6,000,000 
or £7,000,000 a-year; but the question 
of the Indian Revenue is a question not 
only of distributing revenue, but of re- 
ceiving revenue. It is not, however, a 
question as to the acquiring of revenue, 
but as to the manner of acquiring that 
revenue; and if it is acquired at the 
expense of debauching a nation, and 
regardless of the evils which its acqui- 
sition inflicts upon the people of another 
nation, such a mode of acquiring it must 
becondemned by all right-minded people. 
I have shown that the Representative 
Bodies of the Christian Churches, of 
Working Men’s Clubs, Corporations, 
Chambers of Commerce, have all come 
forward of one mind to say that this is 
an immoral revenue for India to receive, 
and that the sooner India gets rid of 
such a source of revenue, and adopts a 
system of more honest finance, the better. 
But it is said, whenever we come to the 
question of the opium trade, that the 
Indian Revenue is becoming more and 
more—most unjustifiably as I think— 
dependent upon it. As I have already 
stated, when Lord Ashley moved in this 
House a Resolution condemning the 
traffic, the Revenue derived by India 
from it was only £1,000,000. Taking an 
average of 10 years, in 1844, it was 
£1,200,000; in 1854, £2,800,000; in 1864, 
£6,400,000; and in 1874, £6,400,000. 
In 1878 it had increased to £6,500,000, 
and it was estimated to have reached 
£8,700,000 in 1879. But it has never 
been considered a safe revenue for India. 
First of all, it is the result of a very 
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| precarious crop. The Chinese are grow- 
| ing the poppy, and if we do not reform 
| our ways it is not improbable that they 
| may grow it toa still greater extent, and, 
|in the end, outgrow us. Then, again, 
if they once make up their minds to do 
'as Commissioner Lin did in 1839, and 
| put an end to the trade, what is to be- 
; come of our revenue? If they should 
| do so, they would gain the sympathy, not 
only of a large portion of the people of 
this country, but of a large portion of 
the people of the civilized world; and 
no Government, however it might be 
formed, whether from this or the other 
side of the House, would have the power 
of forcing another war upon the people 
of this country in order to make the 
Chinese continue this demoralizing trade. 
My right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
certainly sympathizes with me in the 
object which I have at heart, for in 
1879, in the debate upon the Indian 
Budget, my right hon. Friend made use 
of the following words :— 

‘“‘The revenue from opium is not to be 
counted upon like the revenue from land, or 
like that from salt, which, be it objectionable or 
not, is under our control. The opium revenue 
we may accept, with more or less compunction 
and regret, as ministering to our present neces- 
sity ; but we have no right to reckon upon its 
full continuance.’”’—[3 Hansard, ecxlvi. 1744.] 
Last year, in reply to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow), 
the Prime Minister said— 

‘‘ The Indian Revenue never can be solid and 
substantial so long as it is largely dependent on 
the opium revenue.’’—[J6id., ccli. 932.] 

My noble Friend below me (the Mar- 
quess of Hartington), speaking on the 
17th of August last year, said— 

‘‘T will state, in one or two words, the im- 
pression that the general review which I have 
been enabled to make of Indian finance leaves 
upon my mind. It seems to me that the large 
surplus of Revenue over Expenditure, apart 
from the War, shows a decidedly satisfactory 
financial position. Ithink, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory feature of that position is the increasing 
productiveness of Public Works, to which I 
have referred. That is the most legitimate and 
most satisfactory feature in the situation, for it 
shows not only the financial position of India, 
but it shows also its industrial position. But, 
while there is this improvement,-there is also 
much that is unsatisfactory, apart altogether 
from the extraordinary War charges. A Re- 
venue which depends so largely on so precarious 
a reserve as the opium traffic cannot be con- 
sidered to be in a secure position. As I have 
pointed out, the Indian Government have esti- 
mated their receipts from that source at very 
much below what has been obtained in recent 
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years; but, still, the Estimate is larger than any 
ever previously taken, and the Government of 
India have been informed that they are now 
relying more than is safe upon an item of 
Revenue which is so uncertain as this.’’— 
[8 Hansard, cclv. 1404.] 


Sir, I think I am almost in a position— 
although I certainly do it with some 
timidity, because I feel the inferior posi- 
tion in which I, as an independent Mem- 
ber, with incomplete information am 
im compared with my noble Friend 

elow me, who has all the information 
in his hands—I am almost,I think, in 
a position to maintain that with the 
Indian finance thoroughly well and eco- 
nomically managed, and with the Indian 
resources well cultivated, we should be 
able to place India very quickly in a 
position in which she could gradually, 
but steadily and surely, be able to 
abandon her reliance upon the opium 
traffic. Taking the revenue at some- 
thing like £6,500,000 a-year—I think 
my noble Friend will agree with that 
figure—it has once or twice been larger, 
but it has often been smaller—taking 
the revenue from the opium trade at that 
amount, there would always be a legiti- 
mate revenue derived from the trade. 
This, taken in conjunction with a reduc- 
tion in our Indian Military Expenditure, 
the success of the Indian railways and 
economy in public works, would in a 
short time prevent the decrease of the 
opium revenue from being felt. There 
is also the further question of the assist- 
ance which is to be given by this country 
to the finances of India, and which ques- 
tion I have included in my 2nd Resolu- 
tion. Only the other day a Memorial 
was sent from the Bombay branch of 
the East India Association to the Prime 
Minister— 

“Urging that the recent position of affairs, 
when more than 60,000 picked troops, British 
and Native, maintained wholly out of the Re- 
venues of British India, were engaged in field 
service far beyond the Frontiers of India, 
affords unmistakable demonstration that the 
military armaments of the Government of India 
are far larger than are needed for the mainten- 
ance of order in India, and for the defence of 
the natural boundaries of the Empire. Since 
the Afghan campaigns began there have been 
intermittent disturbances in the rural districts 
of the British Deccan, more extensive and in- 
tractable disorder has been prevalent in the 
jungle districts of the Northern Provinces of 
the Madras Presidency, while on the North- 
East Frontier of Assam a formidable raid of 
savage tribes had to be repelled by active mili- 
tary operations in difficult and perilous warfare. 
Yet, notwithstanding the fact that such a large 
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portion of the ordinary Military Forces of British 
India—nearly one-fifth of the whole—were en. 
gaged in a protracted campaign in the foreign 
territory of Afghanistan, there has been no lack 
of military force to keep up sufficient garrisons 
in India and engage in three special operations 
in widely distinct portions of the Peninsular, 
The Bombay memorialists therefore submit that 
there should be a substantial reduction in the 
Armies hitherto maintained under the Govern. 
ment of India, after the withdrawal of the Bri- 
tish Forces from Candahar, so that material relief 
may be given from the pressure of unproductive 
expenditure.” 


A Minute of Major Baring states that, 
excluding the war charges in each year, 
the surplus in 1879-80 is £4,607,000; 
in 1880-1 £5,396,000; and in 1881-2 
it is estimated to be £855,000. There- 
fore I say that if we remain at peace 
there is great room for a still further 
diminution of the expenses. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Rochester (Mr. 
Otway), in a speech which he delivered 
last year, pointed out that after the sup- 
pression of the Indian Mutiny Lord 
Canning said that the whole expendi- 
ture for the Army in India ought not to 
exceed £12,000,000. At this moment we 
are spending more than £17,000,000, 
which exceeds by £5,000,000 the sum 
mentioned by Lord Canning. Lord 
Northbrook said that £14,000,000 would 
be sufficient, which is less by £3,000,000 
than the sum we are expending. The 
noble Lord the late Under Secretary of 
State for India (Lord George Hamilton) 
stated on the 17th of August last that 
he believed the Government of India 
could best be made self-supporting by 
introducing a more economical measure 
of administration. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Rochester (Mr. Otway), who 
was formerly Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, stated that he could 
point out, and he would be glad to point 
out to the House, where the Indian Go- 
vernment might be saved the expendi- 
ture of something like £10,000,000 if 
there were a more economical adminis- 
tration of some of the sub-governments 
which involved continual expense. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Bolton (Mr. 
J. K. Cross) told us that 35 per cent of 
the money spent upon public works in 
India is spent in the establishment cost 
of the Department, and not in the works 
which are carried out. But what grati- 
fied me most was the statement made 
by the noble Lord the Secretary of State 
for India that the railways in India 
have been steadily but most regularly 
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progressing. The Report of the Com-|ruary 22, 
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1868, described the pro- 


mittee on Indian Finance in 1874 | bable finances of an experiment under 


states— 

‘* Your Committee have received an impres- 
sion from these sources that charges have, in 
some instances, been imposed upon India which 
ought to have been borne by England.” 
Supposing the Expenditure of India is 
kept as low as possible, there ought to 
be no difficulty in securing such a reduc- 
tion of the expenses of the Army, of the 
expense of administration, and of the 
expense of public works, and such an 
increase in the revenue from canals and 
works of irrigation, as would place the 
Government in a position to deal with 
the question of the Indian revenue to 
be derived from opium. I fully admit 
that there are other taxes to which the 
noble Lord alluded in the last debate 
upon the question which would deserve 
the serious consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India, and which are pressing 
hardly upon the people; but I believe 
that the noble Lord would have a suf- 
ficient revenue placed in his hands to 
enable him, not only to deal with the 
opium revenue, but with many other mat- 
ters. I certainly think it is a mistake 
to make light of the distinction between 
the two sources from which the opium 
revenue is drawn—the one being in the 
shape of transit duties, and the other 
by the direct profit drawn from the 
Bengal cultivation of the drug. I think 
there is a very great difference between 
the two—not only as a question of mo- 
rality, but as a question of practical 
administration. I look upon it as better 
and wiser for the Government of a coun- 
try like this to deal with the question 
as one of raising the largest possible 
revenue, so -long as you are raising any 
revenue at all, compatible with the 
minimum growth of the article. It is 
not our fault that we are in this fix, 
and that a revenue is derived by India 
from opium. But while this generation 
is not accountable for what I may call 
the crime of the cultivation, that is no 
reason why we should not take the 
initiative in putting an end to it. If 
we have the satisfaction of beginning 
to apply a remedy, I think we shall be 
successful in a short time, notwithstand- 
ing the magnitude of the question. I 
have here several opinions from states- 
men who are high authorities as to the 
abandonment of the cultivation. Sir 
William Muir, in a Minute dated Feb- 
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which the Government should abandon 

| cultivation and leave the production to 
private individuals, imposing a gross 
duty on the drug in entire substitution 
for the Bengal monopoly. He pointed 
out that in Bengal the production was 
48,000 chests, and in Bombay 35,000, 
upon which a duty of 700 rupees per 
chest would yield £8,500,000, which, 
allowing £2,000,000 for collection, 
would leave a net revenue of £6,500,000. 
After stating these figures, Sir William 
Muir concluded with this remarkable 
sentence— 


‘‘ The change would relieve the British Go- 
vernment from the odious imputation of pander- 
ing to the vice of China by over-stimulating 
production, over-stocking the market, and flood- 
ing China with a drug in order to raise a 
wider and more secure revenue to itself, an 
imputation of which, at least on one occasion, I 
fear we are not wholly guiltless.” 


Mr. Reid, the Chief Commissioner of 
Customs at Bombay, held the same 
opinion in very strong language. He 
says— 

‘“‘The disadvantages of the Government 
monopoly are so clearly pointed out that its 
further retention will surely find no advocacy, 
and its death-knell may well be sounded.” 


Sir R. Hamilton also expresses a strong 
opinion. He says— 

‘I have always advocated the abolition of 
the monopoly. Government should reduce the 
cultivation, and settle the number of chests to 
go to Bombay every year.” 

Dr. Smith, the Rev. J. Wilson, and 
others who thoroughly understand the 
question, tell us the time has come when 
the Government should gradually cease 
the cultivation of the drug. And now, 
Sir, I come to the question how far the 
Chinese have the power, and are desir- 
ous, of stopping the internal trade. I 
believe it is true that the quantity of 
opium grown in China has been steadily 
increasing; but it has steadily increased 
because we have steadily increased the 
quantity which we have sent to China, 
and it was impossible for the Chinese 
Government to adopt any other policy. 
They took the obverse of the view of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell), and they 
said—‘‘ If our people are to be poisoned, 
we may as well poison them ourselves.” 
But they would be strong enough to 
deal with the question of home cultivay 
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tion, if we were prepared to deal with 
the question of importation. Only two 
years ago, when a famine was raging in 
Shansi, a Famine Commissioner, Yien, 
was sent to Peking, and he immediately 
prohibited the entire growth of the 
poppy in a Province as large as two- 
thirds of England. The growth was at 
once stopped, and there was not a poppy 
in the Province, so strong was the 
Government in the hands of a resolute 
Commissioner. But I believe that the 
cultivation in this very district is now as 
thriving as ever. It shows, however, 
that the Chinese Government, when they 
take the question up, are quite capable 
of dealing with it. Mr. J. Sadler, of 
the London Missionary Society, who 
has been 14 years in China, at Amoy, 
says— 

‘‘T have to state my firm conviction that the 
Chinese Government would, in the circum- 
stances that you refer to, be unquestionably 
strong enough to stop the native cultivation of 
opium. Not only is there such proof as you 
refer to from Mr. Hill, but the great fact that 
the power of the Mandarins has increased 
through the prestige gained by crushing the 
Taiping rebellion, and the introduction of 
foreign armaments. Moreover, I found during 
last year an expectation amongst the people that 
opium was about to be prohibited; and no one 
expressed a doubt that such prohibition would 
prove effectual.” 


Another gentleman, the Rev. Evans 
Bryant, who was 14 years a resident at 
Hankow, says— 


“T believe that if the British Government 

allowed the Chinese to deal with the importa- 
tion of the Indian opium, as they wish to do, 
the Chinese Government could, and would, 
effectually restrict the area of opium cultiva- 
tion in their own country at once. The restric- 
tive power of the Government over their own 
people is very great, and striking instances are 
given now and again, even where it seems to be 
antagonistic to public opinion and to the preju- 
dices of the people. The application of this 
power to restrict the area of opium cultivation 
would, I believe, have public opinion on its 
side. The consciences of the smoking, as well as 
of the non-smoking, population would approve 
of it; and the well understood advantages of 
such restriction to the domestic, social, and 
national welfare of the people would secure 
from the people not a little active support.” 
In this view, Sir Rutherford Alcock 
very much agreed in his despatch to the 
Viceroy of India and his Council, for he 
states— 

“He had no doubt that the abhorrence ex- 
pressed by the Government and people of China 
for opium, as destructive to the Chinese nation, 
was genuine and deep-seated; and he was also 
quite convinced that the Chinese Government 
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could, if it pleased, carry out its threat of 
developing cultivation to any extent. On the 
other hand, he believed that so strong was this 
popular feeling on the subject, that if Britain 
would give up the opium revenue, and suppress 
the cultivation in India, the Chinese Govern. . 
ment would have no difficulty in suppressing it 
in China, except in the Province of Yunnan, 
where its authority is in abeyance.” 


As regards this Province (Yunnan), I 
believe that such is not so much the 
case at the present moment as it was 
when Sir Rutherford Alcock wrote that 
letter. I think I have now proved 
my original proposition —that, if the 
Indian Government are prepared to 
deal with the question, they may look 
with confidence on the people of China 
as not only being willing, but able, to 
deal with it. Sir Rutherford Alcock, 
in one of his very able pieces of 
evidence, sketches out a scheme which 
he thinks would be the only proper 
scheme—namely, the reduction of the 
acreage licensed by the Indian Govern- 
ment, accompanied, at the same time, 
by a gradual diminution of the area in 
which the cultivation is authorized to be 
carried onin China. I would say that I 
go a great deal further than that myself. 
This trade, whether the Chinese grow 
the drug for themselves, or they do not 
grow it, is one which we ought to get 
rid of. We have no right to take up the 
position of dealing with an article which 
produces the misery, vice, and wretched- 
ness of an entire population. I have 
trespassed a good deal longer on the 
patience of the House than I intended; 
but I hope that hon. Members will give 
me the credit of having been animated 
only by a sense of public duty. I have 
desired to look at the question as if we 
were in some degree responsible not 
only for the financial position of India, 
but for the fair name of our own nation, 
and I think I have proyed my original 
proposition—that the trade in which we 
are implicated is one that is detrimental 
to thousands of our fellow-beings. I 
have argued the question as a practical 
one. I have asked for no sudden change, 
but for a decided change of principle; 
that the principle and policy we have 
followed towards the Chinese should be 
altered ; that we should begin to turn 
our faces in the right direction, so that 
a decided change in practice may ulti- 
mately follow, and that we may ulti- 
mately retire from the traffic altogether. 
I believe that the true interests of nations 
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are like the true interests of individuals, 
and that we would do well to shun and 
get rid of those things which are a re- 
proach upon our integrity and fair deal- 
ing, and have regard only to those 
things which are right and pure in prin- 
ciple, and of good repute to the nation 
as a moral country, and as a religious 
country standing, I hope, high amongst 
the nations of the world, in spite of all 
our faults. I think we ought to turn to 
that line of policy which commends itself 
to our higher and better nature rather 
than to a policy which requires almost 
special pleading to defend it. I believe 
that I have proved my proposition, and 
I think I shall be supported by the 
thinking people of this country. The 
various bodies which I have mentioned 
who have sent Memorials and Petitions 
to Parliament afford a sufficient indi- 
cation of the feeling of the people of 
this country who feel that our legitimate 
trade is damaged by this spurious traffic. 
I can only hope that it will not be the 
voice of the noble Lord, whom everyone 
in this House regards not merely as the 
Leader of a great Party in the State, but 
probably at no distant date, in the de- 
velopments of Party warfare, as the 
Leader of a great nation—I trust that 
it will not be his voice that will tell me 
that, in my feeble advocacy of this cause, 
I have laboured so far in vain. I beg, 
Sir, to move the Resolutions which I 
have placed upon the Paper. 

“1, That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Opium Trade, as now carried on between India 
and China, is opposed alike to Christian and 
International morality, and is instrumental in 
affecting the physical and moral degradation of 
thousands of Chinese, and ought not to be con- 
tinued in the manner in which it is at present 
conducted. 

“2. That, whilst believing that the careful 
development of the resources of India, combined 
with economy in expenditure, would provide for 
any gradual loss of revenue which the adoption 
of the policy indicated in the foregoing Resolu- 
tion might entail, nevertheless this House is 
prepared to give such aid to the Government of 
India as, in the opinion of this House, may be 
requisite. 

“3. That, in the opinion of this House, it is due 
to the Government of China that the 3rd Clause 
of the 8rd Section of the Convention signed by 
His Excellency Sir Thomas Wade at Chefoo, 
on September 13th, 1876, should be ratified by 
the Government of Her Majesty, without de- 
manding from the Government of China modi- 
fications of its original terms.’ 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is aware that as an Amendment to the 
Motion for going into Committee of 
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Supply has been already moved and 
negatived, no further Amendment can 
be put. 

Srr JOHN KENNAWAY : The ques- 
tion brought forward by my hon. Friend 
is not anew one. It has been brought 
forward before the House with varying 
success ; but up to the present I cannot 
think it has made much progress. I 
think we have felt there was an unreality 
about the Motions which have prevented 
them beingregarded with the importance 
which the subject deserves. But I think 
to-night the situation has very greatly 
changed by the form in which my hon. 
Friend now seeks to obtain the assent of 
the House. It will be as well, perhaps, 
if I very briefly show what are the three 
proposals to which he asks our assent. 
He asks us, in the first place, to say that 
the opium trade, as now carried on, is 
opposed to Christian and International 
morality, that it causes degradation to 
the Chinese, and that it ought not to be 
carried on asit is at present. The second 
proposal is one that is advanced for 
the first time—he asks the House to say 
that, believing it right that the traffic 
should cease, this country would be 
willing to bear some part in the loss, 
and would aid in meeting the deficiency 
which would at first be caused by the 
cessation of the opium revenue. He then 
says that the Chefoo Convention should 
be ratified without modification. In the 
able and exhaustive speech in which he 
introduced the Motion, he clearly showed 
us that he fully realized the importance 
of the Motion to which he was asking 
our assent. He did not enter upon it 
with a light heart; he realized the great 
issues which were at stake, and the 
great difficulties which would arise if 
this policy was to take effect. He sees 
that he wishes to do no less a thing than 
to reverse the policy of this country for 
the last 30 or 40 years, to forego the 
benefits of Treaties which have been 
entered into for the sake of obtaining 
a market in China for our opium—to 
forego the benefits which we have derived 
from Treaties which we have extorted 
from China, and he asks us to give upa 
very large portion of the Indian Revenue, 
which, as we all know, has had very 
great demands made upon it of late, and 
which has exercised and is exercising 
the anxious care and thought of all who 
watch the finances of India; and to give 
up a revenue which does not press on 
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the people of India. Why is it that he 
asks us to do it? Simply because it is 
impossible to stand up before the world, 
and justify the condition and the means 
by which that revenue finds its way 
into the Indian Exchequer. Because this 
opium which we sell does unmixed evil 
to China. Sir Rutherford Alcock has 
told us that there is a genuine abhorrence 
on the part of the Chinese Government 
to the importation of opium ; and there 
is abundant evidence to show that if we 
were willing on our part to sacrifice the 
material advantages which we nowenjoy, 
and to forego those Treaty rights by 
whatever means obtained, which are ours 
at present, that China would then do 
her best in future to prohibit the trade 
within her own borders. I have said 
that opium smoking is an unmixed evil. 
In support of that statement Sir Thomas 
Wade has been often quoted. He has 
had undoubted experience from residence 
in China, and he has put it on record 
that opium smoking is a habit many 
times more pernicious than the gin and 
whisky drinking which we deplore in 
this country. In this controversy it is 
said that opium is a harmless and bene- 
ficial drug, and, taken in moderation, 
has the same good effect which alcoholic 
liquor, taken in moderation, is admitted 
almost universally to have; and, there- 
fore, ought not to be put down. I think 
Sir Thomas Wade shows that that is not 
the case, and that what we have often 
heard that it is better for the Chinese to 
smokeour good opium than to buy the bad 
opium which they would otherwise get 
from Persia and elsewhere is not worthy 
of consideration. Are the Chinese sin- 
cere? Itis said all they are jealous of is 
the income we derive from it, and that 
once we prohibited or diminished the 
importation of it, they would at once set 
to work and grow it largely in their own 
country, ignoring the immorality and 
miseries which come from it, and look- 
ing only at the large revenue they would 
derive from the growth of it. I think 
my hon. Friend dealt with that to-night. 
He has shown there is evidence of a very 
large and convincing character to show 
that the Chinese do heartily detest the 
circulation and consumption of this drug, 
and that they are willing, wherever their 
power is sufficiently strong, to prohibit 
the growth of it, and, if they saw a way, 
were willing to take measures to prevent 
the growth of it in their own coun- 
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try. I think that has been shown by 
their late Treaty with America, when 
they obtained the insertion of a clause 
by which the importation of opium was 
prohibited in American vessels. In the 
debate of last year America was one 
place pointed out by an hon. Gentle- 
man opposite as likely to furnish the 
opium if we no longer produced it in 
India. It was the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy Burghs (Sir George Camp- 
bell), who said that if we did not grow 
it, it would be grown in Persia, Turkey, 
and America. One of these countries 
is by this Treaty put out of the question 
altogether; and if they found means to 
prohibit the importation from America, 
supposing China to be in earnest, they 
would also prohibit the importation from 
Turkey or Persia. If the use of opium 
is bad, and is reprobated and disliked by 
the Chinese, can we refuse to assent to 
the first proposition of my hon. Friend, 
that the opium trade as now carried on 
is opposed to Christian and International 
morality, and should be put an end to? 
Can we justify to ourown consciences, and 
in the eyes of the world, our continuing 
the manufacture of this drug, and also 
forcing it under the Treaties which exist 
upon the Chinese. I confess I do not 
think we can, and I think we ought to 
take steps to carry out the policy in- 
dicated by my hon. Friend. I think we 
ought not to do anything rashly which 
would upset the whole finances uf India; 
but we should let it be clearly known 
that it was our determination to proceed 
in the direction indicated. Let the Indian 
authorities know that it is the settled 
policy of this country that the production 
of opium should be diminished gradually, 
and, at the same time, satisfy ourselves 
that the Chinese are acting bond fide 
in the matter, and that they would pro- 
ceed pari passu with ourselves in pro- 
hibiting the growth of it in their own 
country. I was glad to hear to-night 
that we have at length taken some steps 
to ratify that portion of the Chefvo Con- 
vention which enables the Chinese to 
limit and regulate the internal duties on 
opium by their own municipal regula- 
tions ; and, therefore, we are no longer 
open to the charge that while we are 
taking the benefit of the Chefoo Conven- 
tion, in other respects we were deter- 
mined to ignore it where it seemed 
against our own interests. The objection 
which has been always made is grounded 
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on the question of Indian finance. It 
was admitted that there was not a word 
to be said for the traffic from a moral 
point of view. It was simply the fact 
that it formed so large a portion of the 
Indian Revenue that it could not be 
spared. The noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India said last year that he 
could not disturb or diminish the Indian 
Revenue in that respect. No doubt, it 
would be hard to quarrel with anything 
he said last year, for having only just 
taken Office he was bound to be very 
cautious; but let us hope that the in- 
terval which has passed away may have 
enabled him to do something. With 
regard to the necessity, can anyone say 
it is necessary to do that which is not 
morally defensible? Can we say it is 
necessary to do anything which is wrong 
for any cause whatever? If a man 
puts his hand in our pocket to take our 
property, do we admit necessity, such as 
want of bread, as an excuse? We must 
ourselves be prepared to act up tv the 
moral law in this respect. There is no 
doubt this would be a very heavy blow 
for a time to Indian finance ; but we must 
recollect the stories which are told in 
Holy Writ of the King who entered 
into an unholy alliance, and obtained 
the sum of 50 talents. He was com- 
manded by the prophet of old to give 
up this alliance, and he consented ; 
but he asked the question — ‘‘ What 
shall I do for the talents?” The an- 
swer was—‘‘ The Lord is able to give 
thee more than this;”’ and so, if we do 
what we think right and just on sound 
economical principles, we may be satis- 
fied that the Revenues of India will not 
be insufficient for the purposes for which 
they are required. I congratulate my 
hon. Friend that he has had the courage 
to come forward and suggest that some 
assistance should be given to the Reve- 
nue. The noble Lord said last year that 
he had never heard any other suggestion 
than that the whole loss should fall on 
India, and he not unfairly remarked that 
it was very easy to be moral at other 
people’s expense. But the thing has 
changed now, and remembering the 
sacrifices that England has made at 
other times, and remembering that she 
was willing to put an end to the Slave 
Trade and other cases of this sort, my 
hon. Friend has asked the House of 
Commons to say that England would be 


willing to assist India in this respect. | 
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England has shown herself willing to 
assist in the expenses of the Afghan 
War; and that grant having been made 
with approval, if a clear case is made 
out, I doubt not that England would 
be ready to deal also with this case. 
Not only justice and morality require 
it, but it has been shown that expe- 
diency demands that we should look at 
the question of the Revenue of India and 
remember that the opium revenue can- 
not be always reckoned upon. It is 
liable at any moment to be put an end 
to; and, therefore, it is very unwise to 
continue to depend upon it so ex- 
tensively. There is also another con- 
sideration. Our position in the East is 
avery peculiar one. We have to main- 
tain our Empire an enormous distance 
from home, and at times the strain upon 
our resources is found to be very great. 
No one can say that our position there 
is so secure that we can afford to incur 
the hostility of a great and increasing 
nation like the Chinese. There is no 
doubt that our conduct to her in regard 
to the opium trade has been a rankling 
sore. It is one very much felt, and if 
she sees an opportunity she will cer- 
tainly shake herself free from the tram- 
mels of this trade, and the time may 
come when, as an ally, she might be 
most valuable if attached to us by ties 
of gratitude; while, as an enemy, she 
might be most formidable with the re- 
collections of this evil. I consider, 
therefore, that every consideration— 
honour, morality, justice, and expe- 
diency, claim that we should look this 
question in the face, and that we should 
be ready to retrace our steps and re- 
verse our policy if we are satisfied, as 
I think we ought to be, that it is a 
wrong one, and so relieve the national 
conscience from a strain which is in- 
creasingly felt every year, at the same 
time giving to Indian finance a security 
and stability which it cannot obtain 
while it depends on this source of reve- 
nue. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Differing entirely as 
I do from the hon. Gentleman who: has 
just spoken, I hope the House will ex- 
cuse me if I detain it a short time on 
this question. I think there are few in 
the House this evening who thought 
that this subject would come before us 
to-night. I cannot help thinking the 
subject is one of great importance, and 
I do not deny that it should receive the 
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just and proper consideration of this 
House. But my hon. Friend (Sir 
John Kennaway) has said that we 
should let the people of India know 
that we intend to cease the expor- 
tation of opium. Knowing something 
about India, I disagree with that sen- 
timent entirely, and I think we should 
let the people of India know that we 
shall not cease the exportation of opium 
to China. I look upon the withdrawal 
of the opium traffic as a matter fatal 
to the Revenues of India, in no way 
affected by sentimental ideas of Chris- 
tian morality, and as a question which, 
although important in itself, yet is alto- 
gether a question for the Government of 
India to consider in raising its ways and 
means for the year; and not a question 
for this House to force on the Govern- 
ment of Iudia. Much has been said 
about Christian morality in this ques- 
tion; but I suppose if we were cross- 
examined as to what our notions of 
Christian morality were, probably very 
few of us would agree. This question 
has been taken up by Gentlemen who 
are enthusiastic in the cause, by those 
who would wish to do away with the 
traffic in liquor; with the smoking of 
tobacco in this country; by those who 
are against vaccination; in fact, it is 
taken up by the ‘‘ crotchet mongers”’ of 
England generally. The hon. Gentle- 
man who has introduced this question 
has touched on the two different modes 
by which India gets her revenue from 
opium in the way we collect it. The 
first is the Bengal, and the other 
the Bombay or Malwa system; and 
he has tried to show the House that 
there should be some amelioration, so 
as to do away with the Bengal and 
rather encourage the other system. A 
great deal may be said on this side of 
the question. It has been considered 
many times by the Government of India, 
and it has always come to the conclusion 
that the Bengal system of collecting 
revenue is thoroughly well recognized 
and is popular. It has grown up gra- 
dually, and it would be difficult alto- 
gether, either gradually or at once, to 
alter that system. It may be said, if 
we were to begin again, that the mode 
of collecting revenue in Malwa is, per- 
haps, the better of the two. But I do 
not think this is practically the question 
before the House. It is a matter of de- 
tail, and should be left to the Govern- 
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ment of India. But we have this reve- 
nue, and it rests with those who are 
so strongly opposed to it to show that 
there is any great crime or sin in send- 
ing opium to China, and also to show 
how the Government of India can re- 
coup their finances if they do away with 
it altogether. There are many in this 
House who allege that the tax on salt 
is immoral. They say it is a necessary 
of life, and we have no business what- 
ever to tax it. I suppose there might 
be a good deal said as to that; butif 
you do away with these two sources of 
revenue, how is it possible to conduct 
the government of India in a manner 
so as to meet all the growing require- 
ments? It may be said—‘‘ You can find 
out some other revenue;” and many 
things have been tried by Finance Minis- 
ters. They have reduced the general ex- 
penditure of India at different times; but, 
do what they would, they always found 
something which required the money 
they had saved. If we are to rule India 
by such rigid notions of Christian mora- 
lity, I do not know where we shall end. 
One hon. Member says this ought not 
to be done in India, and may justify his 
opinion by Christian morality. Surely 
it is far better to agree to the remarks 
made by Lord Lawrence ina Minute, in 
which he said—‘‘ It is impossible for us 
to rule India by our rigid notions of 
Christian morality.” It is impossible 
for us to take notice of things which 
may go on simply because we have—I 
hope I am not speaking too strongly 
when I say—Exeter Hall, or sentimental 
ideas of Christian morality. It is said 
the Chinese are protesting against the 
trade in opium; but it is a curious way 
to protest against a trade to encourage 
it in every possible way. I say they are 
encouraging it. It may be that there 
are laws against growing it ; but, at the 
same time, those laws are winked at, 
and its growth has increased to a very 
alarming extent. It is alarming, I say, 
because the expansion of its production 
must in time affect the future Revenues 
of India. It is a question which may 
become hereafter very serious to India 
—the exportation of opium to China 
from other countries and its internal 
production. Surely, if opium was 60 
deleterious and so great a poison as 
my hon. Friend has tried to make 
out, it would be to the interest of 
the Chinese Government and of the 
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nation to discontinue its growth as much 
as possible. But, from all we know, it 
is evident that the growth is increasing 
to a very great extent, and I think that 
is a conclusive proof that it cannot be so 
deleterious as the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site says. I think it is a conclusive 
proof that, though taken in excess, it 
may be a poison, yet, taken in modera- 
tion, the Chinese Government do not 
object to it. I know there have been 
Petitions presented to the House in 
favour of the Motion. Of course, it is 
very easy to get up Petitions for any- 
thing, so long as you can get persons to 
talk about a certain object, and as long 
as you have money to carry out the agi- 
tation. I have no very great belief in 
Petitions as a rule, and I have very 
little faith in Petitions of this kind, 
coming, no doubt, from people who 
know nothing about the subject, and 
who sign simply from the eloquence of 
Gentlemen such as my hon. Friend op- 
posite. I ask the House to look at these 
Resolutions. I do not like to touch on the 
Ist Resolution, because I do not think 
it is my duty, or the duty of any one of 
us, to say what is Christian morality in 
regard to a question of this kind. My 
hon. Friend says that it is against Inter- 
national morality. I do not think he has 
proved that it is against International 
morality. It may be that the Conven- 
tion of Chefoo has not been carried out; 
but certainly we do not intend, and I 
hope this country will never intend, to 
break a Treaty with either a strong 
Power or a weak Power when once it 
has been made. As regards the second 
of his Resolutions, he has endeavoured 
to show— 

“That, whilst believing that the careful de- 
velopment of the resources of India, combined 
with economy in expenditure, would provide 
for any gradual loss of revenue which the 
adoption of the policy indicated in the fore- 
going Resolution might entail; nevertheless, 
this House is prepared to give such aid to the 
Government of India as, in the opinion of this 
House, may be requisite.” 

Sir, with all due deference to the re- 
marks of my hon. Friend, I think what 
he has stated about the reduction of ex- 
penditure, especially of military expen- 
diture, is all mere assertion. A reduc- 
tion in the different branches of expen- 
diture has been tried over and over 
again ; and I only wish that my hon. 
Friend could show the House—could 
show the noble Lord who is responsible 
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for the Revenues of India, and could 
show the Government of India in what 
possible way they could recoup them- 
selves to the extent of £6,000,000 
or £7,000,000 per annum, which we 
get from the opium trade, without 
materially damaging the resources of 
India. I would even go further than 
that. Taking it for granted that there 
may be some tinge of immorality in 
this opium traffic—[ Cheers and laugh- 
ter |—I say that merely for the sake of 
argument, if that be the case, I assert 
that this money we get from China we 
use for the advantage of the people of 
India in a far greater degree than the 
immorality which we cause to the people 
of China by receiving this money from 
her inhabitants. I say that if it had 
not been for this revenue you never 
would have had what we almost have now, 
and will have in a few years—namely, 
a complete network of railways in India. 
We never would have been able to alle- 
viate the suffering, and sickness, and 
famine in that country as we have done. 
We never would have been able to con- 
struct the irrigation works which we 
have constructed in India; and I ven- 
ture to say that if we did away with 
this revenue which we are getting from 
opium, most of our public works for 
useful purposes would be stopped in a 
few years. It is idle, for the sake of 
mere sentiment, to ignore altogether the 
question of the great utility of this money 
which comes from China, and which we 
use, and have been using, for the benefit 
of India. I say it is idle for this House 
to force upon the Government of India, 
either by a vote, or by an unanimous 
Resolution, the opinion that we are de- 
termined that the people of India should 
not be ameliorated in future years, be- 
cause we thought the opium revenue 
was wrong. Well, Sir, my hon. Friend 
has stated that this House is prepared 
to give aid to the Government of India 
in relief of any deficit that might be 
caused. I do not suppose he means 
giving £7,000,000 at one time; but 
probably he means that, by a reduction 
in the Expenditure of India, and by an 
increase on the profits of railways, public 
works, and so on, we are to recoup in 
some measure the loss which will result 
from the suppression of the opium trade. 
Probably he means also that we should 
advance a certain sum with that object. 
But how would the taxpayers of this 
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country regard that? They do not un- 
derstand it; and I am sure they would 
not like it. India has never asked for 
this; and if we carried out my hon. 
Friend’s view, we would be creating a 
principle which I have always main- 
tained is wrong. Quite recently I voted 
against any portion of the expenses of 
the Afghan War being contributed by 
this country, being of opinion that India, 
and India alone, should be responsible, 
should out of her own Revenue find 
the money for that purpose, and should 
never come to this country for one penny 
for any purpose whatever. I helieve 
that principle to be correct; and I hope 
it may be always carried out. I]t is all 
very well to talk of the subject of slavery; 
but that is a different thing, and bears 
no analogy to this case. Sir, I think it 
would be a dangerous thing to lay down 
the principle that we should recoup the 
finances of India for whatever loss may 
result in this way by a Resolution 
passed in this House, because the Go- 
vernment of India might then be always 
expecting that somecrotchet would spring 
up, and that they would get assistance in 
some vther way. My hon. Friend has 
said a good deal about the morality of 
this subject; but I would merely, in 
passing, say a word in reference to a 
subject which has been before the House 
for a long time, and on which, no doubt, 
my hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) will say something 
presently. Why is the revenue we derive 
from opium any more immoral than the 
taxes which are now paid on all the 
liquor sold in this country? If one 
trade is immoral, why is not the other ? 
And I would say, if hon. Gentlemen 
agree with my hon. Friend opposite 
that the opium traffic is immoral, that it 
is our first duty to do away with the 
liquor traffic in this country before we 
put down immorality thousands of miles 
from our shores. I say we should begin 
at home and endeavour to reduce im- 
morality in this country before we go 
abroad. Liquor, after all, may be said 
to be a luxury, and that is the reason 
why we tax it. Well, opium, I suppose, 
is a luxury also; and, therefore, we tax 
it in the same way. It appears to me 
there is no difference between the two; 
but if there is anything wrong in either 
we should first begin at home, and assist 
my hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
in carrying out those views which he so 


Mr. Onslow 
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persistently puts before the House. My 
hon. Friend says that this consumption 
of opium is a poison to the people of 
China. If it is, I must say it is a very 
slow poison. The population of China 
is increasing to an alarming extent. 
Emigration from China has increased 
very largely within the last few years; 
and the Chinese, wherever they have 
gone, have shown themselves laborious 
mechanics and good hard-working la- 
bourers. We do not see any ill effects 
to the Chinese who emigrate, and we 
do not see that this poison is killing the 
people to any large extent. On the con- 
trary, we see that it gives them an in- 
crease in their population. I do not 
know where my hon. Friend got his 
ideas as to the poisoning of the people 
of China by this drug; but I think the 
whole of the facts are against his asser- 
tion. If we saw that the Chinese were 
degrading themselves, and becoming less 
in the eyes of other civilized countries 
in consequence of the consumption of 
opium, there might be some justification 
for attacking the traffic; but, on the 
contrary, I think the Chinese are im- 
proving in civilization, and improving in 
usefulness, not only in their own country, 
but abroad; and although they have 
been taking this opium for generations, 
I fail to see that it has had any bad 
effect in the generations that succeeded 
them. {ff my hon. Friend knew as much 
about the finances of India as my hon. 
Friend the Member for Orkney (Mr. 
Laing), I am sure he would agree with 
me in saying that it is impossible for 
any Government, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, to do away—at all events, 
for some years—with this revenue 
which they receive from opium. It 
may be, and I hope it will be the 
case, that the apparently Utopian ideas 
of my hon. Friend the Member for 
South Durham (Mr. J. W. Pease) may be 
realized, and that we shall derive such 
sums from the profits of railways and 
irrigation and other works as that we 
may, in the course of a few years, 
be able to recoup ourselves for this 
loss of revenue. But let me point 
out that as soon as you reduce one 
source of expenditure some other will be 
sure to crop up. You may get asurplus 
of £1,000,000 or £2,000,000 in the 
course of a year; but there will bea cry 
—and a natural cry—that that should 
be used for irrigation purposes and 
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public works generally; and I believe 
myself that it would be far better for 
India, and you would be far better able 
to promote the civilization of India, if 
you expended the whole of your avail- 
able surplus, not so much in reducing 
present taxation, as in the construction 
of railways and irrigation and other 
works, which will ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the people of India in time to 
come. Well, Sir, I think I have pointed 
out that there is no real bond fide deter- 
mination on the part of the Chinese to 
stop the growth of this drug. If it 
were so, if their laws were strictly 
carried out, we should not see this great 
increase which has been going on from 
year to year. I own that the opium 
revenue has been a very precarious re- 
venue, and that it has been for years 
a matter of anxiety to Indian Finance 
Ministers. I do not see how you 
can get rid of that precariousness and 
anxiety, because we must rely on the 
people of China to give us a certain 
sum for the opium which is sent from 
India. But, at the same time, whether 
it is a matter of anxiety or of specula- 
tion, I should pity the poor Finance Mi- 
nister sent out to India with a mandate 
from this country to get rid of the opium 
revenue altogether as soon as he arrived, 
because this House or the country con- 
sidered it immoral. I am not one of 
those who agree with my hon. Friend in 
looking upon this traffic as acrime. If 
you look upon it as a crime, there are 
many other sources of revenue in India 
and in this country which you must look 
upon as criminal also. I fail to see that 
the hon. Gentleman has shown the 
House that, from the point of view of 
Christian morality, or from the point of 
view of fiscal morality, this opium traffic 
should be reduced or suppressed; and I 
hope the noble Lord the Secretary of 
State for India, notwithstanding that a 
certain amount of his following will sup- 
port my hon. Friend, will not give way 
to ideas which I think are purely seunti- 
mental in themselves, because if we did 
that we should soon lose our hold upon 
India altogether. 

Mr. LAING: Mr. Speaker, having 
been responsible some time for the 
finances of India, and having some prac- 
tical experience of that country, I am 
anxious to say a few words on this sub- 
ject. Whatever differences of opinion 
there may be about the moral aspects of 
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the question, there can be no second opi- 
nion that a suppression of the opium 
revenue would be the absolute ruin of 
the entire finances of India. The aver- 
age net income derived from opium for 
the last ten years has been £6,554,000 
a-year. That is as nearly as possible a 
sixth part of the total net Revenue of our 
Indian Empire. If you have £40,000,000 
a-vyear as the Revenue with which to 
carry on the administration of that Em- 
pire, and you take away £6,500,000, 
you take away a sixth part of the whole 
available Revenue of India. ° It is, in 
fact, as if you were to take away one- 
sixth of the available net Revenue of 
England, or, in round numbers, to oblige 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to leave 
out £12,000,000 from his calculation. 
But that would be giving a very inade- 
quate idea of the financial gravity of 
this question, for, after all, even if we 
were obliged to strike off £12,000,000 
from our national receipts, owing to the 
adoption of any plan of the hon. Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), al- 
though it may be very inconvenient to 
supply it from the financial resources 
of the country, and although it may 
necessitate an additional 6d. in the 
pound of Income Tax, still it would 
not absolutely ruin the country, But 
in the case of India I defy any hon. 
Member who knows anything of India 
to point out one single source from 
which you could supply any serious 
deficiency at all in the existing Re- 
venue of India. The other day, when 
the finances of India were greatly 
straitened on the question of the Famine 
Emergency Fund, the Government of 
India cast about in all directions to see 
how a revenue could be raised by in- 
creased taxation, and after exhausting 
all other sources, they had to fall back, 
in the first place, on a licensing tax 
which affected incomes of a few shillings 
a-week, and in the next place upon an 
increase on the salt duty, to the extent 
of some 30 per cent in the districts of 
Madras and Bombay, where in the year 
previous it had been admitted that more 
than 1,000,000 of people perished of 
famine. With only resorts to measures 
of that sort, I think it would be a waste 
of words to argue that the resources of 
increased taxation in India are com- 
pletely exhausted. If, therefore, you 
were to wipe away this £6,500,000 by 
which the people of India are at present 
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aided in the payment of their net burden, | done, not in deference to public opinion 


how do you propose to meet it? Where 


| 


in India, but to public sentiment in 


are the sources of increased taxation? | England. Well, now, if we were to do so, 


Will anybody say that the salt duty 
can be increased orought to be increased? 
Anyone who heard the remarkable 
speech of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair) some time 
ago must be aware that there is 
much more cruelty and misery inflicted 
upon our poor subject population of 
India by this high salt duty which 
presses so heavily upon them than there 
is upon the inhabitants of China by the 
voluntary use of opium. I say the 
voluntary use of opium, because itis so. 
We do not compel them to smoke it. 
Why does not it go to America, Europe, 
and other parts of the world? Simply 
because it so happens that the Chinese 
like opium as a nervous stimulant while 
we prefer alcohol. We do not force it 
on them. But you must remember that 
there is an enormous population whose 
taste for nervous stimulants lies in the 
direction of this drug; and if they do 
not get it from India they will grow it 
at home, or get it somewhere else, just 
as alcohol and whisky are got. In the 
interests of morality, of course, it may be 
an excellent thing if the entire consump- 
tion of alcohol could be put down. But 
that is a matter of opinion. For my own 
part, I think the nation would get on 
without it quiteas well. But, be that as 
it may, who can say that our legislation 
is wholly immoral or un-Christian be- 
cause we levy a high duty on alcohol, 
because a large part of our revenue is 
derived from it, and because we do not 
attempt by Act of Parliament to pro- 
hibit its use? So with regard to the 
Chinese, we cannot make them give 
up opium unless they wish to do so 
themselves. They do want opium. Ex- 
perience has shown that for the last 60 
years there has been a progressive 
demand for opium on the part of the 
Chinese ; and now it is proposed that, in 
deference to public sentiment in Eng- 
land, the Government is to step in and 
mulct the people of India. It is pro- 
posed to strike £6,500,000 off a revenue 
which is already in an extreme state 
of tension and distress without the 
possibility of supplying it from any 
other source save an increase in the 
most oppressive taxes, like the high 
duty on salt. And all this is to be 


Mr. Laing 


| 





in what possible way could bankruptcy 
be avoided? We had some vague 
hopes and expectations of a reduction 
in expenditure. Well, I think I know 
something about reductions in Indian 
Expenditure, and how far they are pos- 
sible and impossible. I did hope that 
by some reasonable reduction in Military 
expenditure, it might be possible to save, 
perhaps, £1,000,000 in the Expenditure 
of India; but I think it would be hard 
work to do so, and I should be exceed- 
ingly well pleased in the course of some 
years to see that reduction. But if that 
reduction be effected I do say that 
the taxpayers of India have the first 
claim to any surplus of the kind. [I 
should first say that it ought to be em- 
ployed in the reduction of the extreme 
taxation which has been imposed on 
them, and after the most oppressive and 
obnoxious taxes have been reduced, it 
should be expended upon public works, 
by which the country would be bene- 
fited. With regard to the surplus of 
£4,000,000 or £5,000,000 which has 
been referred to, I wish to point out 
that that is only nominal, in this sense. 
You have been spending £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000 a-year on public works of a 
nominally reproductive character; but, 
in fact, they have given no return, and 
your National Debt has been increasing 
in amount by that figure, and therefore I 
maintain that the surplus is not real or 
bond fide. My hon. Friend the Member 
for South Durham (Mr. J.W. Pease) talks 
of getting a surplus revenue by spend- 
ing more money on railways and irri- 
gation works; but I wonder if he looked 
to see how much the £30,000,000 spent 
on this work during the last 10 years is 
returning. If he did, he would find it is 
not returning a quarter per cent. That 
is not exactly the way to make up a deficit 
of £6,500,000, which would result from 
doing away with the opium revenue. 
If the opium revenue had been a 
revenue of £1,500,000 there might be a 
possibility of cutting it off; but, in the 
state of the finances of India, to cut off 
£6,500,000 is an impossibility. Are 
you ready to meet the deficit your- 
selves? Are you prepared to make 
up £6,500,000 by imposing an addi- 
tional tax of 3d. in the pound, or by 
largely increasing the duties of sugar 
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or some other commodity? If you 
are ready to do that, then, I say, you 
have a perfect right to take this 
step; but until you are prepared to 
do that, it is merely being charitable 
at other people’s expense, which is 
not the charity we should exercise. 
On the contrary, charity begins at 
home. Our first duty is to the poor 
ryots of India; and we should not, 
in deference to mere sentimental scruples 
or considerations about morality, be pre- 
pared to cast a sudden and unsupport- 
able burden upon them. I say this 
involves even largerquestions; it touches 
a question of the greatest importance— 
namely, the extent of the Imperial re- 
sponsibility of this country. Asa Liberal, 
I feel those Imperial instincts as strongly 
as anybody; while I am entirely opposed 
to unjust and unprofitable wars and an- 
nexations, I feel that we should accept 
the responsibilities of our situation and 
hand down to our children the great 
Empire which we have inherited from 
our forefathers. If you attempt to 
meddle with the religion of India, 
practically you lose the Empire. Well, 
I say in the same way, if you attempt 
to ruin the finances of India in accord- 
ance with scruples entertained here in 
England, and which would not be felt 
by a single Native of India, you will 
simply end by losing your Indian Em- 
pire. Ought not India to be governed, 
to a certain extent, in accordance with 
the opinions of India itself, and in 
accordance with the good of India? I 
say, then, beware of what you are doing. 
It is a large question. I believe if the 
inhabitants of India could be polled 
that all but a very few hundreds out of 
200,000,000 would prefer to retain the 
existing opium revenue rather than im- 
pose new burdens upon the people of 
that country. If you wish to keep this 
Empire, you musthavesuflicient strength 
of mind to let your Government in India 
deal with India according to Indian ne- 
cessities and Indian ideas to a very great 
extent; andif you attempt, because some- 
thing is done there which you do not like, 
to force your own ideas upon India, I say 
it is better for you at once to wash your 
hands of the responsibility and give up 
your Indian Empire. 

Dr. CAMERON : I do not intend to 
org! the debate, but I wish to bring 
ack the House to the consideration of 
the question before it. I would ask you 
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| to consider one or two statements made 
| by the hon. Member for Orkney (Mr. 
| Laing), who told us that the proposition 
before the House was really asking us 
to give upone-sixth of the whole Revenue 
of India. He told us also how, when 
we wished to raise a sum to alleviate 
the misery incurred through the recent 
famine, we had to levy a licence tax and 
level up the tax of salt; but did it ever 
occur to him to ask how the money thus 
raised was appropriated? Was it ap- 
propriated in alleviating the misery and 
distress incurred through the famine ? 
No; it was appropriated to the Afghan 
War. It is perfectly plain that the 
bankruptcy or solvency of India, so long 
as it depends upon the opium revenue, 
is in the hands of the Chinese. They 
had only to cultivate opium to cut us 
out of the Chinese market. There is 
no use shilly-shallying about this matter. 
We must face the fact that the Chinese 
Government had only to do what 
they have repeatedly spoken of doing— 
they have only to cultivate the opium 
themselves in order to cut off our opium 
revenue altogether, and to force us to 
face the difficulty which might be better 
faced at our own option in our own way 
than at their option when they choose. 
I am glad to hear that we have at last 
done something with regard to the 
Chefoo Convention. We were the only 
Power that was interested in the non- 
fulfilment of that portion of the Con- 
vention which related to the placing of 
all imported opium under the charge of 
the Chinese Custom officials. It is well 
that that portion of the disgrace which 
I think the whole history of our opium 
dealings with China had branded upon 
this country has been already done away 
with. I trust that, quite apart from the 
question of Christian morality, we will 
look broadly at the matter, and while 
the control of the opium revenue is in 
our own hands. It is not that I regret 
so much the question of the growth 
and selling of opium. What I consider 
the disgrace in this whole matter is our 
forcing our traffic upon the Chinese. 
They protested and resisted. They 
fought and have been defeated again 
and again. It is all very well for Gen- 
tlemen like the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Onslow) to tell us that our 
Ambassadors and authorities of great 
weight had assured us of their belief in 








the sincerity of the Chinese; but I ven- 
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ture to say that the great majority of the 
people in this country will. give the 
weight of their opinions against any 
authorities brought in sustainment of 
their assertions. I hope the noble Lord 
will not lose sight of this point when he 
comes to reply, that the financial portion 
of the question may any day be taken 
out of our own hands at the option of 
the Chinese Government; that at the 
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present moment the growth of opium ! 


in China is increasing to such an ex- 
tent as to alarm Indian financiers for 
the fate of that revenue, and that it 
would be much better to deal with that 
revenue while it is in our own hands. 
Mr. O’DONNELL: I rise to support 
that caution given by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), that in 
placing the hopes of our Indian finance 
upon the continuous forbearance of the 
Chinese Government we are resting on 
a support which at any moment may 
break in our hands. I have reason to 
feel a strong satisfaction with myself, at 
any rate, that the interference of the 
Chinese Government in the opium ques- 
tiou did not wait until the Indian opium 
had been fairly under-bid in the Chinese 
market by the Native Chinese drug. 1 
believe the Chinese Government have 
been influentially advised that, in the 
present state of popular opinion in Eng- 
land upon the subject of forcing opium 
upon China, it would be perfectly safe 
for the Chinese Government to prohibit 
the importation of Indian opium into 
China. The Chinese Government is 
rapidly advancing in most of the arts of 
modern civilization. In the organization 
and consolidation of their Empire the 
Chinese Rulers have made enormous 
progress; and not only from a moral 
regard for the welfare of their people, 
but from fiscal reasons, the necessity for 
having a large revenue is becoming 
more and more apparent to the able men 
who steer the Chinese Empire. From 
fiscal reasons, as well as moral reasons, 
there is a party of increasing power at 
the Chinese Court in favour of pre- 
venting the profit of a drug consumed by 
the Chinese people going into the pocket 
of a foreign Government. I believe that 
before very many months pass an em- 
phatic step will be taken in that direction 
by the Chinese Government. It must 
be remembered that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has got many able advisers at its 


back, who are not friendly to this | 
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country, and that under the circum- 
stances advice will be given to China to 
take up an attitude which would em- 
barrass England. For all these reasons, 
I believe that Indian financiers must 
take into their early consideration the 
probability of having soon to do without 
the opium revenue, or, at any rate, to 
do with a greatly diminished revenue, I 
am perfectly satisfied that Indian finan- 
ciers will soon have to do without the 
opium revenue ; and if the Chinese Go- 
vernment choose to-morrow to tell you 
that they will not allow opium to be 
forced on them any longer, that they 
will be able to take that step with the 
moral certainty that the British people 
will not enter on another opium war. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) said he wished to bring back 
the House to the consideration of the 
question before it, and which, in his 
opinion, the speech of the hon. Member 
for Orkney (Mr. Laing) had to some 
extent drawn it away from. It seems 
to me that the hon. Member for 
Orkney’s speech was a most valu- 
able contribution to the consideration 
of this question. Whatever opinion we 
and the country may ultimately form 
upon this most difficult and important 
question, at all events, it is highly de- 
sirable that the country should form 
that opinion with all the facts before it, 
and with a full knowledge of all the 
circumstances of the case. The hon. 
Member for Orkney, speaking with the 
authority and experience of a former 
Minister of Finance in India, did, ina 
very short and in a very clear and plain 
manner, put before the House several 
issues with which it will have to deal 
whenever it comes to a final decision of 
this question. I was very much re- 
proached last year for having treated 
this subject too exclusively from an In- 
dian Revenue point of view; and I was 
very much reproached last year in this 
House for having dwelt very consider- 
ably upon the effect which would fall on 
the Revenue of India by any consider- 
able alteration in the system of our 
opium revenue. I must still maintain, 
however, that, as responsible in this 
House for the administration of India, 
I cannot, in dealing with this question, 
be indifferent to Indian-Revenue. The 
question as has been pointed out by 
the hon. Member for Orkney is one of 
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such immense fiscal importance, and the | pointed out that whatever fault may 


revenue derived from opium is so large 
a portion of the whole net Revenue of 
India, that it would be impossible for 
anyone concerned for the Revenue of 
India to be indifferent to that considera- 
tion. My hon. Friend the Member for 
South Durham (Mr. J. W. Pease) takes a 
very sanguine view of the financial posi- 
tion of India. He says that but for the 
late war we should have had a surplus 
this year, and he sees a prospect of a 
further reduction of expenditure, and 
thinks that without any extraordinary 
efforts it may be possible for India to 
dispense with this sort ofrevenue. Well, 
I entirely hope that the sanguine esti- 
mate formed by my hon. Friend, and 
those who agree with him, may be 
justified. I entirely agree with him 
that it is the duty of the Government of 
India, both in India and here, to use 
every exertion both for the reduction of 
the expenditure and the avoidance of 
unnecessary wars. But, even supposing 
my hon. Friend’s anticipations should 
be justified, and that our position should 
be so satisfactory as to enable us with- 
out a great deal of consideration to dis- 
perse with this great revenue, yet, as 
the hon. Member for Orkney pointed 
out, these calculations are all exclu- 
sive of public works expenditure. I | 
will not go fully into that question now ; | 
but we all know that many authorities | 
consider that these surpluses ought not 
to be estimated till we have included all 
public works expenditure which is not 
proved to be productive. Then we know 
that we are liable from time to time to 
the fearful scourge of famine, and we 
know that with the feelings which most 
properly prevail here upon that sub- 
ject, every famine will probably involve 
us in an increased expenditure, because 
the English people will not tolerate that 
thousands and millions of our Indian 
fellow-subjectsshould perish from famine 
if any expenditure of money will save 
them. It is certain that on the recur- 
rence of famine we shall be involved in 
an enormous expenditure. Is that ex- | 
penditure always to take the form of a 
permanent increase to our Indian Debt; 
are we in prosperous years to make no 
provision against famines occurring ; 
and are we to throw away a source of 
revenue which might form a sort of in- 
surance against these calamities? The 











hon, Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing) 


be found with this revenue from a moral 
or other point of view, itis, undoubtedly, 
a revenue which does not press hardly 
and which is not felt at all by the people 
of India themselves. Moreover, itis a 
source of income which the whole of 
the people of India, if they were con- 
sulted, would be in favour of retaining. 
Idonot say that that isaconclusive reason 
for maintaining the system ; but it is a 
circumstance which cannot be altogether 
disregarded. My hon. Friend (Mr. J. 
W. Pease) has this Session, for the first 
time, come forward with a proposal that 
this House should make good, if ne- 
cessary, any deficiency which might oc- 
cur in the resources of India by reason of 
the changes which he advocates. I fully 
sympathize with the motives which have 
induced my hon. Friend to insert that 
Resolution among those which he in- 
tended to lay upon the Table; but he 
must excuse me if I cannot altogether 
admit that that profession of readiness 
on his part constitutes a complete 
guarantee for India against the loss it 
might sustain. It is one thing for the 
House, in a moment of enthusiasm, to 
pass a Resolution that it is ready to 
make good a certain sum; but it will 
be a very different thing when it comes 
to voting that sum annually, and im- 
posing a great burden on the people 
of this country for the purpose of re- 


| lieving India, and of carrying out the 


policy advocated by my hon. Friend. 
I will grant ‘to my hon. Friend that 
this year, or perhaps next year, this 
House might vote the money, though 
I have some doubt of it. This 
House might vote a considerable sum 
towards relieving India for this pur- 
pose; but supposing that it turned out 
that after all we have done no good 
—that we have fatally damaged the 
resources of India, and done no good to 
China, can it for a moment be imagined 
that the House of Commons would con- 
tinue to make an annual Vote? Even 


| if it were otherwise, if I could be certain 


that this House would continue an 
annual grant, I must say I should have, 
in the interest of India, grave doubt 
whether India ought to accept it. I 
was entirely of opinion that it was right, 
when India had been put to a great ex- 
penditure in the furtherance of a policy 
—whether right or wrong—which was 
partly of an Imperial character, that the 
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whole burden of that policy should not 
be thrown on India, but that a contri- 
bution should be made by this country 
in aid of that policy. Some differed 
from that view ; but many would differ, 
and I myself should differ, if it were a 
question of an annual subsidy from the 
Revenues of England for the relief of 
India, which would make India a 
burden to this country, than which I can 
conceive nothing more likely to imperil 
the connection between us and our In- 
dian Dominions. I cannot, therefore, be 
indifferent to the financial aspect of this 
question, although I do not mean to rest 
my case exclusively, or even mainly, on 
financial grounds. If the revenue is an 
immoral one, and if we are doing actual 
injustice to China in the arrangements 
imposed upon her by Treaty, no doubt 
there will be an increasing feeling in 
this country in favour of some change, 
and it will be necessary for those who 
are responsible for the Government of 
India to see whether India cannot dis- 
pense with this revenue. But if India 
is to be called upon to make this sacri- 
fice, it must be clearly and conclusively 
proved that the revenue is an immoral 
one, and that the abandonment of the 
revenue will do any good to China at all; 
it will have to be conclusively proved 
that China desires, and if she desires is 
able, to put a stop to the consumption of 
opium ; and that it is only our system 
which prevents her from doing so. Ido 
not think any of these things have been, 
or can be, conclusively proved. My hon. 
Friend brought forward some evidence 
—though very little, in my opinion—to 
show that opium was, and must be, ne- 
cessarily pernicious to the people who 
use it. In my opinion, there is a great 
deal of evidence which shows that opium 
smoking is not necessarily or universally 
pernicious. My right hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies (Mr. Grant Duff), speaking on this 
subject more than 10 years ago, quoted 
some high authorities, of which it may 
be well for me to remind the House, to 
show that the practice of opium smoking 
in China was not pernicious at all to the 
people at large. The first authority 
was Mr. Fortune, a well-known traveller 
in China, and he said— 

“From my own experience, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the number of persons who 
use opium to excess has been very much exag- 
gerated; it is quite true that a very large quan- 
tity of the drug is yearly imported from India, 
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but then we must take into consideration the 
vast extent of the Chinese Empire and its popu- 
lation of 300,000,000. I have, when travelling 
in different parts of the country, often been in 
company with opium-smokers, and am conse. 
quently able to speak with some confidence with 
regard to their habits. I well remember the 
impressions I had on this subject before I left 
England, and my surprise when I was first in 
the company of an opium-smoker, who was 
enjoying his favourite stimulant. When the 
man lay down upon the couch and began to 
inhale the fumes of the opium I observed him 
attentively, expecting in a minute or two to see 
him in his ‘third heaven of bliss;’ but no, after 
he had taken a few whiffs, he quietly resigned 
the pipe to one of his friends, and walked away 
to his business. Several others of the party did 
exactly the same. Since then I have often seen 
the drug used, and I can assert that in the great 
majority of cases it was not immoderately in- 
dulged in. At the same time, I am well aware 
that, like the use of ardent spirits in our own 
country, it is frequently carried to a most lament. 
able excess.” —[3 Hansard, cci. 510.] 

My right hon. Friend the Under Seere- 
tary of State for the Colonies then quoted 
from Balfour’s Encyclopedia of India, in 
which it was stated, on the authority of 
Dr. Oxley, a physician of eminence at 
Singapore, where there is the highest 
rate of consumption of the drug, that 
though its inordinate abuse most deci- 
dedly does bring on bad effects, Dr. Oxley 
had seen a man who had used it in mo- 
deration for 50 years without any evil 
effects, and another who had so used it 
was upwards of 80. My right hon. Friend 
then quoted from a Report ‘‘on the 
poppy cultivation and the Benares 
Opium Agency,” in the Selections from 
Records of the Bengal Government in 
1851, in which it was said that— 

“The question for determination is not what 
are the effects of opium used to excess, but what 
are its effects on the moral and physical consti- 
tution of the mass of the individuals who use it 
habitually and in moderation, either as a stimu- 
lant to sustain the frame under fatigue, or as a 
restorative and sedative after labour, bodily or 
mental.”’—[ bid. 511-512. ] 


The writer, who had passed three years 


| in China, stated, as the result of his own 


observation, that no injurious results are 
apparent from this habitual and mode- 
rate use of the drug, and that the people 
generally are a muscular and well-formed 
race, capable of great and prolonged exer- 
tion under a fierce sun in an unhealthy 
climate, of cheerful and peaceable dis- 
position and considerable intelligence. 
These opinions were entirely borne out 
by most recent information that has 
come under my own knowledge. Dr. 
Moore, Deputy Surgeon General in the 
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Bombay Presidency, has recently argued 
in Zhe Indian Uedical Gazette that the 
use of opium is not more deleterious or 
dangerous than is the use of alcohol ; 
and in the case of the population of 
China is attended with considerable ad- 
vantage. A gentleman, now in England, 
who has long been a civil engineer in 
China, says the use of opium is as gene- 
ral among the labouring classes in China 
as that of tobacco in England, but that 
its deleterious effects are neither so great 
nor so common as those of alcohol in 
England. Well, then, Sir, the evidence 
of Sir Rutherford Alcock has been re- 
ferred to as proving the bad effects of 
opium smoking ; he was examined before 
a Select Committee of this House in 1871. 
No doubt, the first evidence he gave on 
the subject was that it was liable to very 
great abuse, and was a source of great 
evilin China. On further examination, 
however, he considerably modified that 
opinion, for he estimated that the total 
opium supply, native and foreign, was 
sufficient for the immoderate use of only 
l per cent of the population; whereas 
a majority of the population, especially 
the labourers, in the Provinces he knew 
smoked. A majority of the smokers 
could not smoke to excess, because the 
cost of opium to the moderate smoker 
would be $50 a-year; and a labourer’s 
wages only amounted, on the average, 
to this sum, so that men of this class 
could not procure enough opium to 
smoke to excess. Again, as Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock has been quoted as an 
authority against the traffic, I must say 
that he considered that opium in mode- 
ration was probably a tonic and prophy- 
lactic against fever, especially in the 
marshy tracts where it is most used. He 
would regret exceedingly an attempt to 
put a sudden end to the opium trade ; 
it would do more harm than good. All 
people, he added, would use some kind 
of narcotic or stimulant; the Japanese 
did not use opium, but drank hard. 
Other evidence of a similar character 
was given before the same Committee. 
Mr. Winchester, Consul at Shanghai, 
was examined, and he stated that, in 
his opinion, the use of opium in China 
had become habitual as a prophylactic 
against fever and dysentery, which are 
exceedingly prevalent on account of the 
malarious nature of the climate and 
habits of the people. He believed that 
excess was very injurious; but that 
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immense numbers of people remained 
moderate smokers all their lives to a 
great age, with no bad effects. To 
smoke to excess, he added, would cost a 
man $500 a-year, or ten times as much 
as an ordinary labourer’s wages ; and, 
as ail labourers smoked, it followed they 
must do so moderately. Notwithstanding 
the great evils of immoderate smoking, 
he was inclined to think the use of the 
drug in China, on the whole, a benefit 
to the people. Well, Sir, that evidence 
seems to me to show that it is, at least, 
open to very great doubt whether the 
use of opium is necessarily injurious, at 
all events, whether it is more injurious 
than the use of any other stimulant, 
which, of course, may be used to excess, 
though not necessarily. But it also 
seems to show that, if opium is used to 
excess in China, it is not the Indian 
opium. Indian opium, in consequence 
of the enormous duty levied upon it, is 
a very expensive article; it is not, and 
cannot be, the means of abuse, at all 
events, amongst the lower and working 
classes of China. In China it is the 
luxury of the rich, and is not that 
which is generally consumed by the poor 
and middle classes. We have heard a 
great deal to-night about the wickedness 
and immorality of forcing opium upon 
China. Now, the word China is used in 
a somewhat loose manner. No doubt, 
compulsion has been placed on the Go- 
vernment of China to admit Indian 
opium; but, when we talk about forcing 
opium upon China, we must recollect 
that there is no compulsion used upon 
the Chinese; no individual Chinaman 
is forced to consume opium; on the con- 
trary, the enormous price which the 
Indian Government get for their article 
places a considerable obstacle in the way 
of its use by the great mass of the people. 
Therefore, when you speak of the great 
immorality of forcing opium upon China, 
or rather upon the Chinese Government, 
and when we are asked what would be 
thought if this was done in the case of 
a European nation, I am inclined to put 
another question in regard to European 
nations, and it is this. What would be 
thought of our conduct, supposing that 
we, while we permit and make revenue 
out of the consumption of gin and other 
spirits made in Great Britain, were 
to say to the French Government— 
‘‘ We absolutely forbid you to import 
Cognac, because by that importation 
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you are demoralizing our people, and | 
forcing upon them the use of ardent 
spirits.’ There would be almost as 
much reason in our telling the French 
that their importation of French brandy 
was the cause of intoxication amongst 
our people, as there is in the Chinese 
Government telling us—while they per- 
mit the cultivation of opium in their own 
country—that it is the importation of 
our opium which causes all the demo- 
ralization of their people. Now, as to 
the cultivation in China. The hon. 
Member for South Durham (Mr. Pease) 
made some statements upon that subject 
which did not appear to me to help his 
case very much. He said the Chinese 
Government desired to stop the cultiva- 
tion, and he brought forward one case 
to show that they had stopped cultiva- 
tion in one Province. Yes, Sir. in that 
Province a very large cultivation had 
taken place; a large portion of the soil 
of the country had been diverted from 
the growth of corn to that of the poppy; 
a famine ensued, and the officials who 
were responsible for the government of 
that Province forbade the cultivation of 
opium for a year or two. At the end of 
that time, however, the state of affairs 
improved, and the cultivation of opium 
was resumed. Surely this does not show 
there was any real desire on the part of 
the Chinese Government to forbid the 
growth of opium in China. Well, Sir, 
it is said it would stop if it were not for 
our importation. It is very difficult to 
ascertain what goes on in the interior of 
China; but from what we are told by 
those travellers who have been able to 
penetrate into the country, we know that 
the consumption of opium was introduced 
into China long before the trade of India 
ever began; that the consumption of 
opium, in a very great part of China, 
bas existed for more than 100 years, and 
that up to this day the consumption is 
entirely supplied by Chinese growth, and 
that the Indian opium has never entered 
it at all. A very able letter on this sub- 
ject appeared in Zhe Times a few weeks 
ago, in which the writer quoted a Report 
of one of our Consuls. He says— 


**The habit of opium smoking is common all 
over China; but it is in the West, in the com- 
paratively unknown half of China west of the 
110th meridian, that is most prevalent. In some 
parts of Western Hu Pei and Eastern Szechuen, 
it is all but universal; there are few adults, in 
any station of life, who do not take an occa- 
sional whiff, and the very streets of the towns 
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and villages reek with opium fumes. The 
practice is there indulged in in the most open 
manner, and no more stigma or disgrace attaches 
to it than to smoking tobacco. Mr. Watters, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Ichang, made careful 
inquiries last year into the origin of the prac. 
tice, and he found it had been indulged in for 
several hundred years, long before either the 
present reigning dynasty or foreign merchants 
and their opium were ever dreamt of. The 
custom, generations ago, passed into the family 
sacra; and at funerals in the West of China, 
among other gifts which are transmitted into 
the next world—by burning paper fac-similes 
of them in this—for the solace of the departed, 
is a complete set of opium smoking requisites— 
pipe, lamp, needle, &c. By the people them. 
selves, the habit, so far from being regarded as 
a curse, is looked on as a sine gud non for a 
Chinaman who wishes to make the best of both 
worlds. The whole of the opium consumed in 
the West is locally produced, and Indian opium 
does not come higher up the Yangtsze than the 
districts contiguous to the port of Hankow ; nor 
is it imported by any channel into Western Hu 
Pei, Szechuen, or the other Provinces of the 
West.” 

There, then, is the statement that in the 
West of China, where opium smoking is 
most common—indeed, where it is almost 
universal —it entirely depends upon 
Chinese production, and not an ounce of 
Indian opium ever penetrates into the 
district at all. If hon. Members would 
take the trouble to examine the Reports 
which have been laid upon the Table, 
they would find ample confirmation of 
this statement. The growth of opium 
in China is increasing, and increasing 
without any serious effort on the part of 
the Chinese authorities to put a stop to 
it. These, I think, are some reasons 
why the House should not hastily assume 
that the importation of Indian opium 
into China is an unmixed evil, and that 
by sacrificing a large amount of revenue 
the Indian Government could necessarily 
do immense good towards the population 
of China. But I am quite ready to admit 
that the Government of India is, in the 
circumstances of the traffic, placed in a 
somewhat invidious and false position. 
The Indian Government are, as regards 
Bengal, manufacturers and dealers in 
a drug which, though not universally 
abused, iscapable of abuse, and that places 
them in a somewhat invidious and false 
position. They occupy the same position 
that would be occupied by the Govern- 
ment of our own country, if, instead of 
imposing on ardent spirits as heavy 4 
duty as they wil! bear, it was itself to be 
the manufacturer. That is not the posi- 
tion I would desire to see the Govern- 
ment of India occupy. I think a good 
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deal of the objection that is felt so widely 
in this country to this source of revenue 
is due to prejudice, some of which, I 
have endeavoured to show, is unfounded, 
caused by this circumstance. Having 
had many communications with the Fi- 
nance Minister of India on the subject, 
I can state that he is perfectly aware of 
the weak points in the opium revenue 
and of its precarious nature, and it will 
be his endeavour to call the attention of 
his Colleagues in the Government of 
India to the matter, and will endeavour 
to place it, if possible, on a sounder and 
more defensible footing. I agree with 
much that has been said by my hon. 
Friend the Member for South Durham, 
and by the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’ Donnell), as to the opium revenue 
of India being in a somewhat precarious 
position. It is threatened, it seems to 
me, from several sources ; it is threatened 
by the danger of competition from China 
itself, it is threatened by other causes. 
Already there are considerable importa- 
tions from Persia, from Turkey, and 
from Africa. No doubt, all these sources 
of supply will be developed and will 
seriously compete with the importation 
from India. It is also threatened, I am 
willing to admit, by the public opinion 
of England, which, no doubt, is adverse 
to this traffic. At all events, it is 
threatened by the possibility of the 
Chinese imposing more restrictive duties 
upon it. 1 quite agree with what has 
been said, that if the Chinese Govern- 
ment were to show a desire to limit and 
restrict the importation of opium in 
any legitimate way, the public opinion 
of this country would not support any 
Government in forcing it upon them. 
Well, under these circumstances, I think 
it desirable that the Government of India 
should thoroughly review their position 
with regard to this opium revenue, and 
see whether they cannot adopt some alte- 
ration of the system which would render 
their connection and interest in the trade 
less direct, and place them in a sounder 
and better position. I propose formally 
to invite their consideration to this im- 
portant question. But the House will 
hardly desire that I should pledge my- 
self beforehand as to the result of that 
consideration. The subject is one which 
has from time to time engaged the atten- 
tion of the Government of India. My 
hon. Friend has referred to the Minute 
of Sir William Muir, who, in 1868, re- 
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commended the abandonment of the Go- 
vernment monopoly. At that time the 
question was fully discussed whether 
the manufacture of opium in Bengal by 
the Government should be abolished, 
and whether there should be substituted 
for it export duties on opium freely 
grown. On this point they came to the 
conclusion that the question had been 
already fully considered, and that the 
arguments then advanced in favour of 
the existing system had never been re- 
futed. On the other hand, the system 
proposed to be substituted for it ap- 
peared likely to result in great financial 
loss, and this without altering the normal 
aspect of the question, or even affecting 
to withdraw any amount of the drug sent 
to China from the market. I do not say 
that these opinions are conclusive ; there 
are always strong reasons against dis- 
turbing any well-established financial 
system, especially one which is so pro- 
fitable, and has long been so successfully 
worked as that of the opium monopoly 
in Bengal. I think the time has come 
when the Indian Government might well 
consider the desirability of some change ; 
but I must admit, however, that the 
arguments against any change do appear 
to be very strong. It is impossible that 
we can prohibit the cultivation of opium 
in the Native States. It is very doubtful 
whether we should be morally justified 
in preventing our own subjects culti- 
vating what is to them a source of pro- 
fitable employment ; but if we could, we 
should only stimulate the production in 
other places—we should stimulate the 
production in China, in Persia, and in 
Turkey, and it is very probable that, 
while ruining our own revenue, we should 
not reduce in the slightest degree the 
quantity of opium to be imported into 
China. Well, if we place a monopoly in 
other hands, it does not follow that by that 
means we should restrict the exportation 
of India. There would be a great loss 
of revenue, and the manufacture would 
be placed in the hands of private indi- 
viduals, whose object it would be, and 
whose energy would enable them to deve- 
loprather than restrict the trade. It would 
be extremely difficult for the Government 
to interfere for the purpose of check- 
ing enterprize and placing the country at 
a disadvantage as compared with other 
countries. Another result probably would 
be that the illicit consumption of opium 
would be immensely increased in our 
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own Dominions. By the existing system 
we are enabled very greatly to check it. 
The extracts read by the hon. Member 
for South Durham show that, among 
races other than the Chinese, the prac- 
tice isan almost unmitigated misfortune, 
and the object of the Government of 
India has been to restrict and limit the 
consumption of opium in their own Do- 
minions; and the system adopted has 
enabled them, to a great extent, to ac- 
complish that object. Once take away 
the Government monopoly, leave it to 
private enterprize, and it is extremely 
difficult to say that that object can still 
be accomplished, and that they would 
not have an universal increase of opium 
consumption in our own Dominions, 
where, undoubtedly, it would bea great 
calamity. There is only one other point 
to which I need refer, and that is relating 
to the wars with China, and the nego- 
tiations by which the Treaties had 
been made with China. I do not 
think it is necessary we should go back 
on those questions. I am not able to 
defend everything that has been done. 
What we have to deal with is not what 
possibly might have been done in a time 
long past, but the present position. I 
do not think my hon. Friend goes fur- 
ther ; at any rate, I do not think we are 
asked to go further than carry out the 
provisions of the Chefoo Convention. I 
regret that obstacles have so long im- 
peded the application of that Conven- 
tion; and, no doubt, obstacles have 
been placed in the way in the interest 
of the Indian Government; but I think 
the objections taken by Lord Salisbury 
to the Convention have been misunder- 
stood. My hon. Friend, I think, stated 
that Lord Salisbury objected to the 
Chefoo Convention because it would dis- 
courage smuggling. Now, the nature 
of the Convention does not appear to 
me to be understood. It did not, as my 
hon. Friend appeared to imagine, en- 
able the Chinese Government to levy 
any duties they pleased at the ports. 
All that it enabled them to do was 
to commute the transit dues—/i-kin— 
on opium levied in interior places within 
a certain distance of the port of entry 
into an additional import duty at 
the port of entry. The great delay 
which has taken place in the ratification 
of the Convention has been in conse- 
quence of the difficulty in the way of 
the Government of India and the Go- 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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vernment at home to discover what was 
intended by the Chinese Government— 
to discover the exact nature of the ar- 
rangement. The obstacles, so far as the 
Government of India is concerned, in 
the way of the ratification of the Con- 
vention have been withdrawn, and it is 
ready to agree to proposals now made in 
consequence of the communications that 
have taken place with Chinese Ministers, 
and to give the new system a five years’ 
trial at Shanghai. The obstacle is not at 
present with the Government of India. 
Sir Thomas Wade has found that another 
difficulty exists, altogether unconnected 
with the Indian Government—namely, 
that the other Treaty Powers will not 
join in the arrangement unless China 
agrees to abolish /i-kin on goods other 
than opium, and until they do so the 
arrangement will be inoperative, as 
opium will be imported under the flag of 
Powers not parties to it. However, in 
December last Sir Thomas Wade tele- 
graphed that a settlement which will 
remove the objections of the Treaty 
Powers will soon be effected; and there 
is, therefore, ground to hope that the 
Chefoo Convention will shortly be brought 
entirely into force. Well, that is as 
far as the Government can be expected 
to go, at all events at present. At any 
rate, so far as I am aware, the Chinese 
Government does not ask for more. It 
is true that we do, under the Treaty, 
still limit the amount of import duty 
which China can place on the importa- 
tion of opium. If China asks to have 
greater fiscal liberty than she at present 
enjoys, I certainly should not, in the in- 
terests of the Indian Revenue, feel justi- 
fied in opposing any unreasonable re- 
sistance to demands of that sort. But I 
certainly should not be prepared to invite 
China to impose prohibitive or restric- 
tive duties, which will have the effect of 
reviving the smuggling tradefrom which 
so many evils and so many difficulties 
have arisen between us and China. Such 
a revival of prohibitive duties—and the 
Chinese Ministers are aware of it—is 
not desirable. My hon. Friend has 
quoted the opinion of the Marquess 
Tseng ; but, in the Papers which I hope 
to lay upon the Table of the House, we 
have a more recent expression of opi- 
nion by the Chinese Ministers which 
hardly supports the contention of my hon. 
Friend. In a telegram sent in Janu- 
ary, this year, Sir Thomas Wade says— 
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“I went to the Yamen on the 16th to speak of 
various matters. Four Ministers received me. 
Adverting to opium, I observed that the autho- 
rities, in some places, were taxing opium, Native 
and foreign ; in others, were trying to increase 
both sale and consumption of both. Without 
at all denying the right of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to do as it chose, I said I should wish to 
know which course the Government approved. 
They said the question was embarrassing. The 
Chinese Government would be glad to stop 
opium smoking altogether; but the habit was 
too confirmed to be stopped by official interven- 
tion. No idea of abolishing the trade at pre- 
sent was in the mind of the Government. 
Alluding to the desire of well-disposed people 
at home to see England withdraw from the 
trade, I asked if it would be of any use to 
diminish yearly the exports from India. They 
said so long as the habit exists opium will be 
procured either from India or elsewhere. Any 
serious attempt to check the evil must originate 
with the people themselves. The measure I 
suggested would affect the Chinese Revenue, 
but would not reach the root of the mischief. 
I said that the suggestion about diminution 
was purely my own, that I had no authority to 
speak of it from my Government. Iam satis- 
fied that even if opium be bonded, as my Con- 
vention proposed, the Government of India will 
not lose a farthing. But production of Native 
opium is increasing fast, and will sooner or later 
supply the Chinese demand.”’ 


I think that telegram shows that we are 
prepared for the ratification of the 
Chefoo Convention, and that it is not 
impeded by the action of the Govern- 
ment of India. We have gone as far 
as is reasonable or desirable, either in 
our own interest or in that of the Chinese 
Government, and I believe that they are 
well aware that it would be a mistake 
and an act of impolicy to attempt to re- 
vert to their old policy of prohibition or 
restrictive duties. No doubt, they may 
desire now, or at some future time, to 
increase the revenue which they derive 
from the importation of this drug, as 
they have a perfect right, within rea- 
son, to do. But I do not think it is 
desirable, by any action which can be 
taken by the Indian Government or this 
House, to stimulate the Chinese to do 
that which might do immense damage to 
the Revenues of India without being fol- 
lowed by any good effect upon the popu- 
lation of China, and which might lead 
to a renewal of smuggling and all those 
evils which, at one time, resulted from 
that practice. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: The noble 
Marquess who has just sat down re- 
ferred to a statement made by the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
to the effect that the opium revenue is 
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of a most precarious nature. I think 
that statement was borne out by the 
conversation Sir Thomas Wade had with 
the Chinese Ministers, for they state that 
the production of the drug is increasing 
in China itself. If that is the case, it 
is clear that a great danger threatens 
the Revenues of India. Well, Sir, there 
was one point raised by the noble Mar- 
quess on which I should be very glad if 
he would give us further information. 
He stated—and the remark was pri- 
vately made to me by a great authority 
on all Chinese questions, Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Yeddo, in Japan, Sir Harry 
Parkes—that opium smoking was not 
unknown in China before the introduc- 
tion of the drug by Warren Hastings. I 
should have very much liked the noble 
Marquess to tell us on what ground he 
bases that statement. Opium smoking 
in China has become so universal a 
habit that it is difficult for those who 
know the country to conceive that 
100 years ago this vice was utterly 
unknown there. I have not, however, 
been able to obtain proof that before 
the days when Warren Hastings sent 
200 chests of opium to China opium 
smoking was practised there. Of course, 
the argument of the noble Marquess, 
and of all those who defend this opium 
revenue, is—‘‘If you abolish it, what 
are you to put in its place? How are 
you to maintain India?” No doubt 
there is some force in the argument. I 
fully appreciate it. I feel that we ought 
to govern India with reference to the 
interests of the people of India; and 
certainly, if you are to abolish this 
trade, which yields so large a revenue, 

we must know what you can put in its 
place. I have spoken very strongly on 
former occasions as to the morality of 
this revenue, and I feel very much that 
the conduct of this country in connection 
with the opium trade is the greatest 
blot upon the escutcheon of the English 

people. By the fault partly of our fore- 

fathers and partly of ourselves, we are 

now in a position in which it is very 

difficult for the Revenues of India to do 

without the opium traffic. I am afraid 

that the only way to meet the difficulty 

is to act as our forefathers did at the 

time of the abolition of slavery. It is 

for us to ntake a sacrifice to get rid of 

what I cannot help looking on as a 

national evil. We know that some 

46 or 47 years ago this House voted 
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£20,000,000 to get rid of the evil of 
slavery. I cannot but feel that if we 
are to get rid of what many Members 
of this House and a great proportion 
of the people of England believe to be 
a national evil—of a thing which weighs 
heavily upon the conscience of the people 
of this country, we must be prepared to 
make some subvention to the Revenues 
of India. But, be that as it may, I will 
call attention to what was alluded to in 
the speech of the noble Marquess, and 
in the speech of the hon. Member for 
South Durham (Mr. J. W. Pease)— 
namely, the reference made to this matter 
by Sir William Muir. I believe Sir Wil- 
liam Muir is nearly the father of the 
Indian Service. For 35 years he has 
served his country in India, and latterly 
he rose to some of the highest positions 
in that country, having been appointed 
Governor of the North-West Provinces 
and Finance Minister. Since his return 
he has been a Member of the Indian 
Council. Well, he advocated the aban- 
donment of the system of advances to 
producers and manufacturers prevail- 
ing in Bengal, and the levying of a 
simple pass duty. It would, no doubt, 
be a great advantage if that plan 
could be carried out, for the con- 
sciences of the people of this country 
would be relieved. The noble Marquess, 
in defence of the opium duty, hinted 
that we are doing in India with regard 
to opium what we are doing in this 
country with regard to spirits. It 
seems to me that no analogy could be 
more delusive. We all of us lament 
the evils in connection with the habits 
of drinking in this country; but, at the 
same time, it is obvious that the action 
the Government takes has a repressive 
effect. A heavy duty is put both on 
spirits and beer, and a heavy licence 
duty is put upon all houses where alco- 
holic liquors are sold. If we were to 
abolish the duty on spirits and beer and 
make the trade in them perfectly free, no 
doubt we should give a great impetus to 
drunkenness in this country. Therefore, 
so far as legislation goes, we puta restric- 
tion upon the sale and consumption of al- 
coholic liquors. On the other hand, what 
we do in India is to encourage the pro- 
duction of opium which we send out to 
China and sell to the Chinese to as great 
an extent as we can. Therefore, it seems 
to me that the two cases are totally dis- 


Mr. R. N. Fowler 
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similar. We discourage in this country 
what we encourage in India. Iam glad 
to hear that the noble Marquess has the 
matter under his consideration, and that 
he is going to bring under the notice of 
his Council the plan which was proposed 
by Sir William Muir. Sir William, I 
believe, is now a Member of that Council; 
and, though it would not remove the 
objection which I, for one, entertain, 
and which many other hon. Members 
entertain, as well as many excellent 
people outside the House, to the opium 
revenue, it would, nevertheless, to a 
considerable extent, remove the objection 
which we must feel as to the position in 


‘which the Indian Government is placed 


in regard to the production of the drug, 
which we cannot but believe is most in- 
jurious to the people of China. I will 
only, in conclusion, refer to what was said 
in the most terse sentence that was per- 
haps ever uttered in connection with this 
subject by those who have been referred 
to as the originators of this trade— 
namely, the East India Company, who 
declared in a despatch— 

“Tf it were possible to put an end to the use 
of the drug altogether, except for medical pur- 
poses, we would gladly do it in compassion to 
mankind.” 

I would urge the House to do all they 
can to put an end to the consumption 
of opium in China. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I wish 
to say a word on this subject, although 
it is one on which I have frequently 
spoken before. I desire to express my 
opinion that the speech of the noble 
Marquess shows that he has addressed 
himself to this subject since last year, 
and has considered it entirely in the 
right manner. I think the hon. Member 
for South Durham (Mr. J. W. Pease) has 
great reason to congratulate himself on 
having brought forward the subject this 
evening, if only for its having elicited 
the speech from the Secretary of State 
for India. If I were to take exception 
to any part of that speech it would only 
be to that part in which the noble Lord 
seemed inclined to minimize the evil 
effects of opium. No doubt the noble 
Lord approached the subject in the right 
spirit, and put it properly before us, 
when he said it is doubtful whether 
opium or alcohol is most injurious to 
mankind. To my mind, opium does 
most injury to the individual himself; 
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but alcohol does most to the individual’s | connected with India, must do the best 
neighbour. The man who drinks alcohol | We'enn to bring about economies, and 
becomes noisy and quarrelsome, and, | must turn our attention to setting our 
therefore, an annoyance to those with | house in order. 

whom he comes into contact; whereas | Mr. STORER: This is a matter which 
the man who eats or smokes opium only | causes considerable sensation in this 
hurts himself—he sinks down into a_/ country, and I do not think it right that 
state of calm, if I may so say, and does | the debate should close without a pro- 
no injury to his neighbour. On all other | test coming from this side of the House 
points I most entirely concur in what | with regard to the opium revenue. I 
has been said by the noble Lord. 1 | hold it to be no part of the Conservative 
have not been inclined to hold India | creed that we should perpetrate such a 
responsible for the evil in China. I glaring injustice as for a strong country 
have declined to consider it a question | like England to force its will upon a 
of Indian Revenue. The noble Marquess | weak country like China—to force a 
has shown that he is not disposed to | trade upon it that it objects to. It is 
maintain the opium trade beyond the | said that China ought not to object to 
points of justice and morality. As to the | the trade; but surely they should know 











Indian question, I think the hon. Mem- 
ber is wrong in saying that we treat it 
differently to the manner in which we 
treat the home question of alcohol. Our 
system at home is repression by means 
of taxation, and it is the same in India, 
for we levy heavy taxes on the produc- 
tion of opium, and in that way benefit 
the Chinese. I have long felt that, in 
our connection with the opium trade in 
India, we should, if possible, have no- 
thing to do with the direct manufac- 


ture of the drug—that that is a policy | 


which it is extremely desirable to avoid ; 
but I can endorse all that the noble 
Lord has said as to the extreme diffi- 
culties which surround the question. I 
should be glad to see the Bengal sys- 
tem got rid of, if we could do it without 
injury to our own subjects in India; but 
if we cannot adopt it without doing im- 
mense injury to our own subjects, and 
that without, at the same time, mate- 
rially benefiting the Chinese, the House 
will admit there is a good reason for hesi- 
tating. As to forcing the trade on China, 
Ihave not one word to say. I do not 
defend the opium wars; but I say the 
Government of India is not responsible 
for them. The speech the noble Lord 
has delivered I look upon as one of very 
great importance, showing, as it does, 
the great advance that has been made 
in this matter. We must set our house 
in order in regard to this revenue. I 
quite feel that we are in no degree in a 
position to ask the people of this country 
to do violence to their consciences, and 
to force opium on China; therefore, I 
consider that the noble Lord, having 
taken the position he has, we, who are 


'whether or not the traffic is good for 
them, and they should have the right 
of opposing us in forcing opium on 
|them. The noble Lord, in his lengthy 
quotations from medical men, proves too 
much, and argues on both sides. He 
candidly admits the disastrous effects of 
opium in Burmah, and he would con- 
sider it a great calamity if used in India ; 
but, at the same time, he does not think 
it is injurious in China. I do not know 





how he makes that out; and the hon. 
Member for Orkney (Mr. Laing) has pro- 
duced no argument except that the duty 
ought to continue to be levied on opium, 
on account of the tax being one-sixth 
of the whole Revenue of India, thus 
making the amount of the iniquity the 
measure of its justification. That argu- 
ment will not hold water, because a great 
country like India surely has resources 
sufficient to replace any loss to the Re- 
venue in consequence of the abolition of 
the opium duty. I think, so far as we 
understand it, that the Revenues of India 
hitherto have been collected very much 
on the same vicious principle that is 
adopted too much in this country. The 
taxation of this country has been raised 
not so much from the wealth as the 
poverty of the country. The salt tax 
ought no longer to exist in India; it 
once existed here to the great injury 
of the lower orders; but it has been 
abolished long ago. I am delighted to 
hear the noble Marquess say that the 
whole subject is likely soon to be in- 
quired into. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next, 



























































1515 Customs and Inland 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Bitz 136.] 

(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 

SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. STORER, who had given Notice 
of the following Amendment :— 

“That the proposed alterations in the licences 
on private brewing will inflict further hardships 
upon farmers, inasmuch as raising their assess- 
ment by including farm buildings with farm 
houses, and at the same time raising the ex- 
emption from duty from £10 to £15 houses, 
will only have the effect of exempting the same 
class of farmers who now can brew free of duty 
at £10, but by making them pay an additional 
three shillings for their licence, while those 
who at present are excluded from that privilege 
will remain so, only many of them, by having 
their assessment raised, will become liable to 
house tax; that the alterations also are unjust 
to farmers as compared with other classes, by 
estimating farm buildings necessary for the cul- 
tivation of the land, and separate from the 
house, as part of the house, for the purposes of 
the duty, whereas other persons residing in 
houses under £15 value, without any business 
premises, or who may have business premises 
unattached, will be entitled to brew free of 
duty ; that the alteration gives no relief to the 
labourer, who justly complains, that, when he 
brews only two bushels for harvest, he is sub- 
ject to a higher duty, as licence, than he paid 
under the malt tax, although the Law was pro- 
fessedly altered for his relief,” 


said, that the statement of the Premier 
on the subject of this Bill had relieved 
him from asking the House to express 
an opinion on the first portion of the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice ; and it would, therefore, be only 
necessary to say a word as to its con- 
cluding paragraph. He felt sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman would take 
into his consideration the case of the 
labourer as well as that of the farmer. 
There was no doubt that the great 
brewers had gained immensely by the 
change introduced last year by the right 
hon. Gentleman, for, as he himself had 
acknowledged, they were going to use 
rice, maize, and other articles, and 
would be able to get a profit which 
they had not realized before. From 
the arguments which had been used 
against private brewing, he had feared 
that this would not have received ade- 
quate consideration from the right hon. 


{COMMONS} 
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Gentleman, whom he could not help 
comparing to the youthful Hercules, 
placed between the rival attractions of 
vice and virtue—on one side the glar- 
ing public-house interests, the lucrative 
brewing interest, and the Excise; on 
the other the modest claims of domestic 
brewing; but he was glad to see 
that he had not yielded to the temp- 
tations with which he was beset. He 
need hardly remind him of the very 
great claim possessed by private brew- 
ing. He (Mr. Storer) had often thought 
that the labourers of the country did 
not get half the amount of beer they 
deserved. Private brewing did no harm; 
on the contrary, he knew—and it was a 
view he would commend to the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son)—that the men who had their malt 
regularly every day in harvest time 
were the most sober and industrious, 
because they were released from the 
temptations of the public-house, and 
were less likely to go to excesses. He, 
therefore, hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see the propriety of altering 
the Bill so as to meet the just claims of 
the labourer. He begged to move the 
3rd clause of his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘the alteration gives no relief to the labourer, 
who justly complains, that, when he brews only 
two bushels for harvest, he is subject to a 
higher duty, as licence, than he paid under 
the malt tax, although the Law was professedly 
altered for his relief,”—(M7. Storer,) 
—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Stir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
that after the answer given by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) to his 
(Sir Baldwyn Leighton’s) Question of 
yesterday, as to whether it was intended 
to include farm buildings in assessment 
of farm-houses for the brewing licence, 
the complexion and effect of the clauses 
of the Bill relating to private brewing 
was considerably altered, and favourably 
altered. The right hon. Gentleman 
would bear in mind that in his Budget 
Speech he used the words “‘ farm build- 
ings,”’ perhaps inadvertently ; but it was 
now clear that farm buildings were not 
to be estimated in the valuation of the 
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£15 farm-house. [Mr. GuapsTonE as- 
sented.] That was an important con- 
cession; but he would again urge the 
right hon. Gentleman to re-consider whe- 
ther the differential licence of 9s. fora £15 
house should not be for a £20 house, 
with perhaps an increased licensed duty, 
and for the reason that the trouble and 
friction which it would cause to the 
public and the officers of Inland Revenue 
would be very considerable ; whilst, if 
the £20 limit was taken, the fact of the 
house being rated to the Inhabited 
House Duty would at once settle the 
question without friction or trouble. He 
did not ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
answer or decide the question; it was, 
perhaps, a question for Committee ; but 
he would venture to ask him, with all 
deference, between that time and then 
to give the matter his consideration. 
There was another element of novelty 
introduced into this Bill as regarded 
these licences—that was, that the Inland 
Revenue were to be themselves the 
judges of the value of the house. He 
(Sir Baldwyn Leighton) thought that re- 
quired some amendment, for the Inland 
Revenue officers were themselves at pre- 
sent not agreed upon the question. His 
proposal would obviate all that difficulty ; 
and he ventured, therefore, to recom- 
mend it to the consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, this Bill is 
intended to meet the public engagements 
of the Empire to the extent of many 
millions ; yet the hon. Member for 
South Nottinghamshire (Mr. Storer) has 
thought fit to interpose an obstacle in 
the way of the second reading by a 
Motion which he grounded on the as- 
sertion that the change from the Malt 
Duty to the Beer Duty would im- 
pose an Income Tax upon the labourer 
of 7d. in the pound. But that is hardly 
an adequate reason for a Motion on the 
second reading of the Bill, which, even 
if carried, would have no effect whatever 
upon the measure. The hon. Member 
congratulates himself upon the fact of 
the absence of the brewers on this occa- 
sion; but the hon. Gentlemen who re- 
present the brewing interest are absent 
because they know that we cannot now 
import the slightest alteration into the 
clauses of the Bill in which they are 
interested. No doubt, when the time 
arrives when it will be possible to 
make alterations in the Bill which will 
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affect their interests, they will be found 
in their places. I have been filled with 
pleasurable surprise at having been made 
the subject of an undeserved compliment 
from the hon. Member oppofite, who al- 
luded to me as the youthful Hercules. I 
do not think I should have deserved that 
compliment 40 years ago, and I am, there- 
fore, unable to accept it now. The hon. 
Member, however, says that this youth- 
ful Hercules is placed between the rival 
allurements of vice and virtue, by which 
he evidently means himself on the one 
hand, and the hon. Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Watney) on the other; but 
which is vice and which is virtue is a 
matter which he judiciously left behind 
a veil, and placed it within the range of 
private opinion for each person to settle 
for himself. With regard to the point 
raised by the hon. Member for South 
Shropshire (Sir Baldwyn Leighton), I 
cannot hold out any expectation of rais- 
ing the £15 exemption to £20. When 
the proper time comes, no doubt the 
proposition of the hon. Member will 
be opposed with sufficient warmth by 
the brewers, who, I am sorry to say, 
deny that they have derived the benefit 
which is imputed to them. It is, of 
course, very difficult to balance the com- 
paratively minute considerations which 
I admit may be fairly urged by one side 
and the other; but I must say, with re- 
gard to this exemption, we have done 
our best to get at what is fair as be- 
tween conflicting interests. I do not in 
the least desire to shut out the discus- 
sion of these details when we reach the 
period most proper for their considera- 
tion; but I must not be understood to hold 
out any expectation of making further 
changes, although I am glad to remove 
a misapprehension for which Iam my- 
self responsible, and thereby, as I trust, 
to do something towards retaining the 
favourable opinion of the hon. Member 
opposite. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL wished 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for some information with regard to the 
very important change which had been 
announced with regard to the duty on 
silver plate. It had been stated that 
this duty would be abandoned ; but, not- 
withstanding this, he was somewhat sur- 
prised to see a notice in the newspapers 
that the Government intended striking 
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the clause relating to its abolition out of 
the Bill. It appeared that this was to 
be done, not because it was a tax on a 
luxury, but on account of representa- 
tions made by persons concerned in 
the trade. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman annouuced the proposed remis- 
sion of the duty, he stated briefly that 
the effect of the change would be to 
give greater facilities for the importa- 
tion of silver plate from foreign coun- 
tries, inasmuch as the skilled manufac- 
turers abroad would have an opportunity 
of importing their wares into this coun- 
try. This he (Sir George Campbell) 
believed would be of great advantage 
to this country, and still more to the 
people of India. At this point, how- 
ever, being reminded that the right 
hon. Gentleman could not, in accordance 
with the Rules of the House, speak again 
upon that stage of the Bill, he would 
not proceed further with the observa- 
tions he had intended to address to the 
House. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


BANKRUPTCY AND CESSIO (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Brt1z 81.] 
(Dr. Cameron, Mr. Orr Ewing, Mr. Ramsay, 
Mr. James Campbell, Mr. Mackintosh.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. CAMERON, in rising to move that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
its object was to carry into effect some 
of the changes in the Law of Bankruptcy, 
and assimilate the Scotch law to that of 
England and Ireland. So far as the 
general principle of the Bill was con- 
cerned, he believed Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, represented by the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate, approved 
of it, and would assent to the second 
reading, reserving the power to make 
Amendments, if necessary, in the details 
in Committee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘Larey) said, as had been stated by 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), he cordially approved the 
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leading provisions of the Bill.” Until 
the measure of last year, there had been 
no provision in the law of Scotland for 
bankruptcies in which the claim of the 
largest debtor was below the amount of 
£50 ; and unless there was a creditor 
to the extent of £50, or three creditors 
whose aggregate claims amounted to 
£100, it was impossible to render the 
debtor bankrupt, although there was a 
process by which he might himself apply 
to have his funds sequestrated for the 
benefit of his creditors. By the Act of 
last Session, abolishing imprisonment 
for debt, the power was extended to 
creditors; but, unfortunately, in this 
Act no provision was made for the dis- 
charge of the debtor, and the forms of 
bankruptcy were kept up solely to make 
the unfortunate man the servant of his 
creditors for the term of his natural life, 
or until he could pay 20s. in the pound. 
He believed the House would be of 
opinion that this distinction between 
large and small estates, not being founded 
upon justice, ought not to be maintained. 
With regard to the other provisions of 
the Bill, he desired to reserve his opi- 
nion, and was not sure that he should 
be able to support the Bill in all respects. 
The particular portion of the measure, 
however, relating to the discharge of 
the bankrupt was worthy of considera- 
tion, and upon that ground he thought 
the Bill might receive the consent of the 
House to the second reading. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
did not wish to oppose the Bill on the 
Motion for second reading; but seeing 
that the latter portion of it, to which 
reference had just been made, was to be 
treated in Committee, he would merely 
state that he reserved to himself free- 
dom of action when that stage was 
reached. It was not to be under- 
stood that he assented to all the clauses 
of the Bill by consenting to the second 
reading. 

Dr. COMMINS pointed out that there 
was no provision in the Bankruptcy Act 
to give the debtor who had no creditor 
for £50 the benefit referred to by the 
learned Lord Advocate. England and 
Ireland in this respect were, therefore, 
in precisely the same position as Scot- 
land. The hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) appeared to think that 
the debtors of the poorer class in Eng- 
land were allowed the benefit of the 
Bankruptcy Act. He should be glad to 
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seo the Bill extended to England and 
Treland. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bitz 128.] 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Duncan M‘Laren, Sir David 
Wedderburn.) 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.””—(Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he objected to 
the Biil being brought on at that hour 
(12.25). He protested against the prac- 
tice which had been followed by the 
Government on two or three occasions 
during the present Session of bringing 
forward Bills which had not been printed. 
There were two Bills amongst the Orders 
of the Day in that position, the present 
Bill being one of them. Owing to this 
objectionable practice, Bills were con- 
tinually coming forward unexpectedly, 
and the result was that many hon. 
Members who took an interest in them 
were absent from the House and unable 
to take part in their discussion. He 
would move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Srrk GEORGE CAMPBELL, in se- 
conding the Motion, said, it was totally 
impossible that this important subject 
could be discussed at that time of night. 
He had protested on a former occasion 
against a Bill which created a social 
revolution being brought forward in the 
small hours of the morning. The enor- 
mous social revolution which, he be- 
lieved he was correct in saying, the Bill 
would bring about, would affect not 
only Scotland, but the other portions of 
the Kingdom; because, if it passed into 
law for Scotland, how could it be refused 
for England and Ireland? He thought 
that, looking at the measure as affecting 
social relations in this Kingdom, the 
House would have done well to give the 
question a greater amount of attention. 
The Bill had been brought forward in 
a shape that was hardly fair to the 
men. He was, however, free to admit 
that the Committee which sat to con- 
sider the Bill had dealt with it from the 
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woman’s point of view in a fair spirit— 
that was to say, they put the two spouses 
on the same footing as between them- 
selves. So far, therefore, they had acted 
with perfect fairness. But to place 
them upon the same footing with regard 
to property seemed to him to reduce 
their married condition to nothing else 
than a sort of chumming together. His 
Indian experience enabled him to speak 
with some knowledge upon this matter, 
and to point out to the House that the 
law now proposed to be introduced was 
precisely the Mahommedan custom as 
practised under the law of the Koran, 
and which, in his experience, did not 
work well. By that law Mahommedan 
women were placed on an equal footing 
with men as regards property ; but then 
that law also afforded great facilities for 
divorce as well as for plurality of wives, 
so that a man with a disagreeable wife 
had his remedy. Therefore, it seemed 
to him that a Bill which reduced mar- 
riage to that form of contract that pre- 
vailed in the East, and which, in his 
opinion, must be accompanied with faci- 
lities for divorce, ought not to be allowed 
to pass the third reading without further 
consideration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Hr. Warton.) 


Mr. STAVELEY HILL assured the 
House that, having sat upon the Com- 
mittee which considered this Bill, the 
measure had been fully discussed on 
every clause and detail. The Committee 
were anxious in the extreme that the 
Bill should be completely put into shape, 
and that there should be no avoidance 
of details; and, if any part of the measure 
needed further discussion, he was sure 
it could be disposed of in a very short 
time. It could not properly be said that 
there had been any desire to avoid dis- 
cussion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS was quite 
satisfied that the Bill had been carefully 
discussed. There was, however, no doubt 
that the measure affected England as 
well as Scotland. During a long expe- 
rience in that House, he had seen that, 
when Bills were brought forward for 
Scotland in one Session, Bills upon the 
same subjects were often introduced 
during the next Session for England. 
He was glad to see the learned Lord 
Advocate in his place, and would like to 





hear from him how far the Bill would 
alter the law of Scotland, and from the 
learned Attorney General how far it 
might affect the law of England. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘LarEn) said, he was surprised that, 
at the stage of the third reading of this 
measure, it should be alleged that there 
had been no adequate consideration of its 
provisions. The Bill had been considered 
on the second reading, and, after some 
discussion, it was agreed that the same 
course should be taken with regard to it 
as had been followed in the case of a 
cognate Bill with reference to England 
—namely, to refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee. This being, with reference to 
Scotland, a comparatively new question, 
the Committee resolved to take the evi- 
dence of experts, and proceeded to exa- 
mine several of the leading lawyers of 
Scotland; they had also the assistance 
of the Solicitor General for England, 
who was a Member of the Com- 
mittee. He (the Lord Advocate) agreed 
with some of the criticisms which had 
been passed on the Bill as introduced 
by the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson), inasmuch as it certainly did, 
in the form in which it was brought in 
by him, proceed on the basis of entire 
separation of interests as between hus- 
band and wife. The result of the evi- 
dence given before the Select Committee 
was that, whether they had regard to 
the general opinion of the people of 
Scotland conversant with the subject, or 
whether they had regard to the usage of 
parties in their marriage contracts, or to 
the principles of law, it was not pos- 
sible to carry out such a complete separa- 
tion of interests without serious disurb- 
ance to the social relations of the country 
and the state of public feeling upon the 
subject. Accordingly the Bill underwent 
serious modification at the hands of the 
Committee; and he thought he might 
say that, while there were some dif- 
ferences of opinion upon the clauses and 
matters of detail, the Bill as reported to 
the House represented the most mode- 
rate view of the subject that had been 
takeninCommittee. He might, however, 
add that the changes which the Bill pro- 
posed to introduce were not dissimilar 
either in kind or degree from those which 
the Legislature had already sanctioned 
with reference to the English law. In 
one respect only the Bill went a little 
further. Under the English Married 
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‘Women’s Property Act, complete pro- 
tection was given to married women in 
regard to their personal property, pro- 
vided it was invested in certain specified 
ways. There were various modes of 
investment suitable to different classes 
of society; but, under the recent Act, 
no protection was given unless the pro- 
perty were invested either in the funds, 
insurances, savings banks, or in one or 
two other ways pointed out by the Act. 
The Cummittee which sat to consider 
the present Bill were of opinion that 
the specification of particular invest- 
ments was inexpedient. After the ex- 
perience of several years, during which 
the English Act had been in operation, 
the Committee thought that, under any 
amendment of the law which was to 
be introduced, it was desirable to leave 
the same freedom of investment with 
regard to the property of married women 
that was competent to any other subject 
not under disability. The leading change 
now to be sanctioned was that the law 
in regard to the rights of married women 
in personal property should be put upon 
the same footing as that of real or herit- 
able estate. There was no reason or 
equity for making the distinction which 
existed between these species of estates. 
The origin of the existing distinction was 
that, in old times, when our Common 
Law originated, there was really no per- 


sonal estate worth mentioning. Such 
personal property as the wife might 


possess—corn, cattle, or suchlike—was 
not considered of sufficient importance to 
constitute separate estate. Where there 
was such estate, the law did not recog- 
nize that there was any interest distinct 
from the husband’s. Now, however, 
that personal estate had increased to 
such an extent that its total value very 
greatly exceeded that of real estate, he 
thought that the law ought to recognize 
the fact, and deal with it as having the 
same character of permanence and value 
as real estate. This was the first change 
which the Bill proposed to legalize. The 
second was that, with regard to income, 
whether of real or personal estate, the 
wife should enjoy it as separate estate 
asit accrued. That change was justified 
on the ground that wherever a wife had 
property of such importance and value 
as to make it desirable that she should 
be protected by marriage settlement, it 
was invariably provided by such settle- 
ment that the income of her estate 
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should be enjoyed by herself free from 
the control of her husband or his cre- 
ditors. That being the protection se- 
cured by the friends for every married 
lady amongst the wealthy classes, he 
thought the House would concede that 
it was in no way unreasonable when 
applied to the property of persons of 
smaller means. At the same time, it 
had not been thought desirable that 
the control of the husband should be 
entirely withdrawn, or that such a mea- 
sure of independence should be con- 
ceded as would be likely to cause dis- 
sensions or variance between husband 
and wife; and it was accordingly 
provided that the husband’s consent 
should be necessary to any sale or 
assignment of the wife’s property. In 
that way his legitimate authority was 
preserved, and a protection afforded 
against the squandering of the wife’s 
property. He would not trouble the 
House by going into the other clauses 
of the Bill, nor should he attempt to dis- 
cuss the suggestions thrown out by some 
hon. Members. The hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) seemed 
to hint that, if this Bill were passed, it 
might be followed by some project of 
assimilation with the practice with which 
he had became familiar in India, and 
under which there was not only plurality 
of property, but plurality of wives. With 
all respect for the opinion and experience 
of the hon. Member, he pointed out that 
they were not at a stage on which the 
principle of the measure could be dis- 
cussed ; and, therefore, he thought that 
the observations which he had addressed 
to the House should have been made at 
an earlier period. For these reasons, he 
submitted that the House might safely 
give its approval to the Bill. 

Mr. WHITLEY wished to draw 
special attention to one clause of the 
Bill. It was true, he observed, that by 
the Married Women’s Property (Eng- 
land) Act, married women had control 
over their own property if invested in 
securities; but this Bill went a great 
deal further, and he regarded one clause 
as very objectionable. That was the 
clause by which a wife might lend 
money to her husband for business pur- 
poses. It might happen that a man 
would carry on business with his wife’s 
money, and then the wife could claim 
as a creditor for the money so lent. He 
did not think the House ought to be 
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asked to pass such a clause. If the Bill 
was to extend to England it would open 
the way to vast fraud; and a clause 
going, as this did, much further than 
any Bill dealing with married women’s 
property, was certainly very objection- 
able. Another clause to which he ob- 
jected was the clause making wives re- 
sponsible for debts incurred for the 
maintenance of their families, for the 
husbands might incur heavy debts, and 
the clause would then operate harshly 
upon the wives. In any case, he be- 
lieved the clause would prove very diffi- 
cult to work. 

Mr. ANDERSON regretted that the 
hon. Members who had spoken had not 
been Members of the Select Committee, 
for then they would have been aware 
that the Bill as now framed had become 
an extremely mild and moderate mea- 
sure. In point of fact, it was now so 
mild and moderate that the Ladies’ 
Committee would no longer have any- 
thing to do with it; and he was passing 
it rather against than with their wish. 
The Bill did not go as far as he should 
have liked; but it was a distinct mea- 
sure of progress, and he thought it better 
to adopt a step in advance than do 
nothing at all. The hon. Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton), in persisting in 
adjourning the debate and postponing 
the Bill, was playing the game of the 
wildest part of the Women’s Rights 
Committee; and now that he was aware 
of that he hoped the hon. Member would 
withdraw his Motion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) had 
quite misunderstood the clause to which 
he objected. It did not give power to a 
wife to lend money to her husband. 
She had that power now when she had 
money of her own, and the object of the 
clause was to prevent a husband and 
wife having collusion for the purpose of 
defrauding creditors. It provided that 
if a wife did place her money in the 
hands of her husband for use in his 
business the creditors should not be 
prejudiced. With respect to the other 
clause to which the hon. Member ob- 
jected—namely, that relating to house- 
hold expenditure, he did not approve of, 
and should not defend it; but the Bill 
being now in a mild and moderate form 
he hoped the hon. Member opposite 
would allow it to pass. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Original Question again proposed. 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS invited 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General to 
answer the points raised by the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley). 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscue zt) said, that although 
there were serious objections to the Bill 
before it was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, those objections had been sub- 
stantially removed by the Committee, 
and the Bill was now much more 
moderate than the English Bill as it 
came from the Committee to which it had 
been referred. With reference to the 
point raised by the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Whitley), he thought it a 
pity that that objection had not been 
taken when the Bill was passing through 
the Committee; but he apprehended 
that there was no objection to the prin- 
ciple proposed, which was not, as he 
understood, to enable a wife to lend her 
money to her husband—which she could 
always do in England or in Scotland— 
but to protect the creditors, by making 
the money primd facie part of the assets 
of the husband. The onus of proof was 
thrown on the wife, who would have to 
prove a separate property, and could 
only then prove, in the same way as 
other persons, for her dividend. There 
might be a question as to the wording of 
the clause; but he would recommend 
his hon. Friend to turn his attention to 
improving the wording. Proposals in 
that direction would, no doubt, receive 
attention in ‘‘ another place,” and so the 
difficulty might be removed. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
there was really a practical difficulty in 
regard to the clause, and he suggested 
that the Government should endeavour 
to improve it, instead of throwing the 
task on the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Whitley). 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL thought that 
if this clause was read with the other 
clauses of the Bill there would be no 
difficulty. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. ONSLOW wished to ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General a Question. The Prime Minis- 
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ter had stated that he proposed on 
Monday to ask for leave to introduce a 
Bill on Affirmations, and that if the Bill 
was not opposed at that stage he should 
take the second reading on Tuesday ; but 
that if it was opposed he proposed to 
have a Morning Sitting on Friday for 
its discussion. From a communication 
which he (Mr. Onslow) had received he 
understood that the Bill would be op- 
posed on its introduction. He did not 
at that time say that he, personally, 
would oppose the introduction of the 
Bill. At all events, he thought it would 
be well that the country should have an 
opportunity of seeing the Bill, and that 
it should be printed for that purpose 
at some time or other; but he wished 
to point out that if the Bill was opposed, 
and there was a Morning Sitting on 
Tuesday for the discussion of its intro- 
duction, the Bill could not be printed 
before Wednesday, and, if the second 
reading was to be taken on Friday, the 
country would barely have two days for 
considering the effects of the Bill. The 
measure would create a good deal of feel- 
ing, no doubt, on both sides of the House ; 
and surely such a measure ought to be 
before the country at least a week before 
the House was asked to take the second 
reading. If he was incorrect as to the 
intentions of the Government, he, as well 
as many Members on both sides of the 
House, would be glad to know what the 
intentions of the Government really were. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER reminded the 
House that on Wednesday he had stated 
it to be his intention to oppose such a 
Bill as that proposed, and on every 
occasion, if he could get anyone to tell 
with him, to take a division. The Bill 
was one of which he thought the House 
understood the character. He did not 
intend to block it, because he thought 
that it should be brought in at any time 
which was most convenient, and he did 
not wish to place the Government in any 
difficulty in that respect; but, feeling 
very strongly on the subject, he should 
consider it to be his duty at every stage 
of the Bill to take a division against its 
progress. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) observed that, in his 
opinion, some hon. Members opposite 
did not represent the anxiety of the 
country to know what the Bill was, be- 
cause they seemed to understand al- 
ready what its object was. The hon. 
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Member for the Oity of London (Mr. 
R. N. Fowler) had expressed his in- 
tention to oppose the measure at every 
stage ; and if everybody was as well in- 
formed as the hon. Member was there 
would be no necessity for delaying 
the second reading. He thought the 
appeal of the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford (Mr. Onslow) was somewhat un- 
reasonable. The Prime Minister had 
stated distinctly what was his inten- 
tion; and although there might be cir- 
cumstances that would compel the House 
to take a hostile attitude, what the Prime 
Minister had said was that he should 
ask to be allowed to introduce the Bill 
on Monday. He also stated that he 
would take the second reading of the 
Bill at the Morning Sitting on Tuesday, 
unless there was considerable opposition, 
and that if there was opposition he 
would defer that stage till Friday. He 
would suggest to the hon. Member (Mr. 
Onslow) that the time to take objection 
to the course proposed would be on 
Monday, when the Prime Minister 
would endeavour to introduce the Bill. 
It was not for him (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) to determine upon the action of the 
Government; but he was sure that the 
Prime Minister, if appealed to, would do 
all he could to afford every opportunity 
to Members of expressing their views. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT wished to know 
whether the Government proposed to in- 
troduce the Bill after the adjournment 
of the debate on the second reading of 
the Land Law (Ireland) Bill ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) replied that, as he under- 
stood, the Government would move to 
postpone the Orders of the Day after 
the Land Law (Ireland) Bill in order 
to introduce this Bill. 

Eart PERCY wished to know whe- 
ther the House was to expect a Morning 
Sitting on Tuesday if the introduction 
of the Bill was opposed on Monday? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) replied, that the noble 
Earl had heard the statement of the 
Prime Minister, and he himself had 
really very little information on the sub- 
ject; but he was sure that if, on the 
Motion to be made by the Prime Mi- 
nister, the noble Earl, or any other hon. 
Member, wished to express his views in 
regard to the proper conduct of this 
measure, he would receive every con- 
sideration, 
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MOTION. 


—o Oo — 


ALKALI, &0. WORKS REGULATION [STAMP 
DUTY, SALARIES, &0. ]. 

Committee to consider of authorising the im- 
position of a Stamp Duty on Certificates of re- 
gistration of Alkali and other Works; also the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of the Salaries of Inspectors, and of 
Expenses which may become payable under the 
provisions of any Act of the present Session for 
regulating Alkali and certain other Works in 
which noxious or offensive gases are evolved 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), upon Mon- 
day next. 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 2nd May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Sexrzct Commirrer—Tithe Rent- 
charges, appointed. 

Private Briiu (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Medway Conservancy (No. 2) *. 

Pustic Brrts—Motion for Bill—Parliamentary 
Oaths. 

Ordered — First Reading — Local Government 
Provisional Order (Birmingham)* [144] ; 
Local Government (Gas) Provisional Order) * 

145]. 

holon Reading—Land Law (Ireland) [135]— 
[Third Night|—debate further adjourned. 

Committee — Alkali, &c. Works Regulation 
[119]—nr.p.; Bankruptcy and Cessio (Scot- 
land) * [81}—R.P. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Bath, &c.)* [131]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Poor Law) * [130] ; 
Local Government (Highways) Provisional 
Order (York) * [132], and passed. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS ACT—MR. 
BRADLAUGH. 


Mr. MAC IVER: I rise, Mr. Speaker, 
to appeal to you upon a point of Order 
that may have some bearing upon the 
course it is understood Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to adopt with 
regard to Mr. Bradlaugh. I wish to 
ask you, Whether the Parliamentary 
Affirmation, which has hitherto been 
incumbent upon those who conscien- 
ticusly object to taking oaths, does not 
contain a solemn declaration of loyalty 
to the Queen and Constitution, such as 
cannot reasonably be made by one who 
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proclaims himself to be an Atheist and 
a Republican ; and whether, under these 
circumstances, the introduction of any 
measure which proposes to substitute a 
mere formality for what is now a bind- 
ing obligation would not of itself be an 
abuse of the Privileges of this House 
such as ought not be permitted in an 
Assembly where every Member has 
either taken the Oath of Allegiance 
himself, or has made a solemn declara- 
tion to a like purport ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asks me a Question with reference to the 
construction of an Act of Parliament. 
The hon. Member—and, indeed, every 
other Member of this Honse—is equally 
competent with myself to construe such 
Acts; and I must leave it to the hon. 
Member to form his own opinion on the 
matter. 

Mr. LEWIS: When the Motion of 
the Attorney General for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act is made, I shall move the 
following Amendment :— 

‘‘ That, inasmuch as the proposed alteration 
of the Parliamentary Oaths Act is brought for- 
ward for the express and immediate purpose of 
admitting to a seat in the Legislature a pro- 
fessed Atheist, this House declines to be in any 
way party to a proceeding which is, at the same 
time, obnoxious to the general religious feeling 
of the Country, opposed to the spirit of the 
Constitution and Common Law of this Land, 
and dishonouring to God.”’ 


MONUMENT TO THE RIGHT HON. THE 
LATE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to give 
Notice that on the First Lord of the 
Treasury moving that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider an 
Address to be presented to the Queen, 
praying that Her Majesty will give 
directions that a monument be erected 
in Westminster Abbey at the public 
charge to the memory of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, I shall move the Previous 
Question. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o.9o— 
SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL, 
Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he can afford any facilities for 
the discussion of the Motion of which 
Notice has been given with respect to 
the Transvaal ? 


Mr. Mac Iver 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 


Gentleman has done everything that 
could be expected of him to secure the 
discussion of the Motion of which he has 
given Notice; and had matters in South 
Africa remained as they were at the 
time we last communicated across the 
Table, I should have been quite pre- 
pared to place at the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s disposal the first or second Govern- 
ment day after the second reading of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill. But, since that 
time, a change of circumstances have 
occurred. We have been authentically 
informed of the nature of the proceed- 
ings at Potchefstroom ; and it has been 
made quite undeniable that the capitu- 
lation of Potchefstroom was obtained— 
and it is admitted by the Boer Leaders 
themselves, with whose conduct we have 
no fault to find—by an act of treachery 
on the part of Cronjes, who commanded 
the besieging force, and who never made 
known to the garrison the fact that an 
armistice had been concluded. The Boer 
leaders quite agree that full reparation 
must be made for the capitulation, and 
thatthecapitulation must be cancelled and 
the garrison replaced in Potchefstroom, 
or other equivalent measures taken for 
the satisfaction of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. In these circumstances, the 
arrangements in South Africa have cer- 
tainly receded somewhat from the degree 
of maturity which they had reached at 
the time of the former conversation in 
the House, and which was such as to 
enable us to believe that the whole con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government might 
be brought under review without injury 
to the public interest. At present, I 
cannot say that thatis the case. I could 
not be responsible—I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman will understand me— 
for promoting a discussion in the circum- 
stances which now prevail. I certainly 
have very good hope that no long delay 
need on that account be interposed ; but 
until the very serious matter—serious in 
principle—to which I have referred, is 
disposed of, I am not in a position to 
make any communications ‘to the right 
hon. Gentleman. If he thinks fit, I will 
leave the matter on this footing—that, 
instead of his watching from day to day 
for the opportunity he desires, and pos- 
sibly putting Questions to the Govern- 
ment, I will be responsible for making 
known to him at the first moment when 
it may be considered that we have re- 
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verted to the former state of affairs, and 
will tender to him the best arrangements 
in my power with the view of enabling 
him, if he thinks fit, to bring his Motion 
forward. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS)—FURTHER 
PAPERS. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, When any further Papers 
relating to the Transvaal will be pre- 
sented to Parliament; and, whether they 
will include the instructions, if any, to 
Sir F. Roberts on his departure from 
England ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I was under 
the impression that the Instructions to 
the Commission would be circulated to- 
day. If they are not, they will be cir- 
culated immediately. The Instructions 
to Sir Frederick Roberts were circulated 
on Saturday. They are already in the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL 
(MILITARY OPERATIONS) — SUR. 
RENDER OF POTCHEFSTROOM. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
there were any casualties in the gar- 
rison of Potchefstroom between date of 
armistice and date of its surrender, and 
what has become of the garrison since 
the surrender ; at what dates respec- 
tively were the news of the armistice 
conveyed by the Boers to the other be- 
sieged garrisons in the Transvaal; and, 
whether the Government have made 
any, and, if so, what inquiry on these 
subjects ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply tothe 
right hon. and learned Gentleman’s first 
Question, [have to say that our casualties 
at Potchefstroom were from the 9th to 
the 12th of March—killed, 2 ; wounded, : 
10 British and 1 Native; from the 13th 
to the 19th—wounded, 3. The garrison 
has come away. In reply to his second 
Question, I have to say that Sir Evelyn 
Wood telegraphs to-day that he believes 
that the armistice was notified at Wes- 
selstroom on the 10th of March; at 
Standerton on the 11th; at Pretoria on 
the 15th; at Lydenberg on the 25th; 
at Rustenburg on the 30th; and at 
Marabastadt on a date not known. The 
Boers, however, state that the date he 
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quotes as to Wesselstroom and Stander- 
ton must be inaccurate; but they have 
no date they can relyon. They explain 
that the swollen rivers delayed the mes- 
sage to Lydenberg. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(NEGOTIATIONS)—* SUZERAINTY.” 


Str HENRY PEEK asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General, Whether the substitution 
of suzerainty for the sovereignty which 
was proclaimed in the Transvaal will 
disturb the rights of appeal from the 
courts of the territory to Her Majesty 
in Council ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): According to the terms 
of agreement entered into by Sir Evelyn 
Wood, the Transvaal will have com- 
plete self-government in its own inter- 
nal affairs; and as this includes the 
holding of Courts, the right of appeal to 
Her Majesty in Council will be entirely 
gone. 


SOUTH AFRICA—NATIVE CUSTOMS IN 
NATAL. 


Mr. SUMMERS asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the British Government in Natal 
recognises the sale of women, and sanc- 
tions the right of a native insolvent to 
include the marriageable value of his 
daughters in the assets of his estate ; 
and, whether he will lay upon the Table 
Copies of any Papers that may be at the 
Colonial Office relating to native customs 
in Natal? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: My reply to 
the first Question is that the Natal Zulus, 
who outnumber the Whites by about 
20 to 1, are still governed to a great 
extent by their own laws and customs, 
one of which requires the bridegroom to 
give his future father-in-law a present 
of cattle for consenting to give his 
daughter in marriage. Such a transac- 
tion would be recognized by our autho- 
rities, provided the young lady consented. 
I can give no certain reply to the second 
Question ; but we have not heard of any 
such case at the Colonial Office. Myreply 
to the third Question is that various 
Papers on the subject are already before 
Parliament, and will be found at pages 
297-306 of C 2,144, and at page 14 of 
2,676. We have little about it that is 
unprinted ; but I know of no objection 
to giving what we have. 




















































1585 The Fisheries—Lights 
ARMY — AUXILIARY FORCES — THE 
VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT WINDSOR. 

Mr. BUXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether he can inform 
the House what date has been fixed for 
the Review of the Volunteers by Her 
Majesty in Windsor Park ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that I have 
Her Majesty’s authority to say that she 
hopes to hold the Volunteer Review 
either in the last week of June or the 
first week of July. When the actual 
day is fixed, I will at once take care to 
make it publicly known. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—THE MACKE- 
REL FISHERY. 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether his attention has 
been called to the recent extraordinary 
development of the mackerel fishery on 
the coast of Clare, where 69 boats are 
stated by Mr. F. J. Brady, Inspector 
of Fisheries, to have each been taking, 
near Loop Head, on an average 20,000 
mackerel nightly, of the value of from 
£200 to £300; and, whether, in view of 
the very large fishing fleet, with its at- 
tendant steamers, which may in future 
be expected in the locality, the Treasury 
will reconsider its refusal to assist in the 
extension of the Cappa Pier at Kilrush ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
I am informed that during the month 
of April a large number of vessels have 
been very successfully engaged in prose- 
cuting the mackerel fishery off the mouth 
of the Shannon. The fish taken have 
been brought to Foynes in steamers, 
and thence conveyed by rail for the 
most part to Dublin and elsewhere. 
To accommodate this traffic the harbour 
of Foynes, which had become to a great 
extent silted up, has been cleared out, 
at a cost of between £400 and £500, so 
as to allow of the regular and prompt 
despatch of the cargoes. On the other 
hand, the Cappa Pier at Kilrush is 
about 28 miles from the nearest rail- 
way station, and would not, therefore, 
meet the requirements of the fish traffic. 
As this is the only new reason brought 
forward, the Treasury are not at present 
prepared to re-consider their decision, 
which was founded on considerations of 
the general interests of the Shannon 
navigation. But if the localities inte- 
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expense and responsibility of maintain- 
ing piers such as that at Kilrush, the 
Treasury would consider whether statu- 
tory power should not be taken to hand 
them over upon conditions to the local 
authorities. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND) ACT, 1877—NEW- 
CASTLE AND MORPETH PRISONS. 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he can 
state if he has come to any conclusion 
respecting the closing of Newcastle and 
Morpeth Prisons, or either of them; 
and, whether he contemplates the erec- 
tion of a large central prison for that 
district ? 

Mr. COURTNEY, in reply, said, no 
conclusion had yet been arrived at re- 
specting the closing of the prisons re- 
ferred to. It was hoped the expense of 
erecting a large central prison might be 
avoided. 


THE CENSUS (SCOTLAND)—THE 
GAELIC LANGUAGE. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether his atten- 
tion has been directed to numerous com- 
plaints of the manner in which certain 
enumerators in Scotland have dealt with 
the Census Returns in regard to Gaelic 
speaking Scotsmen ; and, whether he 
will allow these Returns to be amended 
in all cases where it can be shown that 
enumerators acted in contravention of 
the Registrar General’s instructions, as 
finally explained in his secretary’s letter 
of date 21st March last ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
M‘LareEw) said, that the Census of Gaelic- 
speaking persons was intentionally con- 
fined to those who spoke the language 
habitually; and he failed to see what 
legitimate purpose a statistical inquiry 
of this kind could serve, by including in 
the Census persons who merely pos- 
sessed a literary acquaintance with the 
language. He could not undertake to 
correct any of those errors which were 
incident to such a Return, and which 
could only pretend to be approximately 
accurate. 


THE FISHERIES—LIGHTS OF FISHING 
VESSELS. 
Mr. HENEAGE asked the First Lord 
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that the use of coloured lights by trawl- 
ing smacks was unanimously condemned 
by a Select Committee presided over 
last Session by the Secretary of the 
Board of Trade; and, further, that the 
masters and owners of trawlers are 
unanimous in their opinion that con- 
siderable loss of life and damage to 
their property would be the result of 
the use of a coloured masthead light, 
in which opinion the smack owners’ 
insurance offices fully concur ; and, 
whether he will undertake that the 
Report of the Select Committee shall 
not be set aside without giving the 
House an opportunity of judging the 
question on its true merits, and the 
trawling smack owners of having their 
case fairly stated by those Members 
specially representing their interests ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question appears calculated to 
convey an impression that the law 
relating to the carrying of white lights 
by trawlers ought not to be altered. 
On this subject the Government are 
collecting information. Before anything 
is done, Papers on the subject will be 
laid before the House. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL 
—DIFFERENTIAL DUTY ON SPIRITS. 


Caprarin AYLMER asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he can sup- 
ply the House with any figures to bear 
out the estimate given in his Budget 
Sheet, that the proposed 

“More accurate method of measurement and 
the establishment of a more perfect equality 
between different kinds of spirits will produce 
an increase of revenue amounting to £180,000 ;”’ 


and, whether it would not be more cor- 
rect to estimate said increase at a sum 
nearer £1,000,000 ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that to estimate the in- 
crease in the Revenue from the source 
referred to in the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman’s Question at £1,000,000, or 
even at £500,000, would be grossly 
incorrect. This is a matter in which 


the Government must place dependence | 
upon the judgment of practical officers, | 


who are perfectly accustomed to the 
work. The substitution of an accurate 
for an inaccurate metiiod is quite within 
the range of their competency and judg- 
ment; and I have no reason to think 
that their estimate of the result is not 
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substantially correct. The representa- 
tion made to me has been that the 
amount of increase will be rather less 
than the figures I stated in my Budget 
speech, 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—TREAT- 
MENT OF PRISONERS UNDER THE 
ACT, 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If it is true that Mr. D. 
O’Connor and Mr. T. J. Quinn, who are 
imprisoned in Kilmainham Gaol under 
the Lord Lieutenant’s warrant, were not 
provided with bedding in the police bar- 
rack of Claremorris, where they were 
detained on the night of their arrest ; 
and, if so, whether steps will be taken 
to prevent the further infliction of such 
hardship upon prisoners similarly cir- 
cumstanced ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: It is true that 
the gentlemen referred to in the hon. 
Member’s Question were not provided 
with bedding in the police barracks of 
Claremorris, there being no bedding in 
the barracks except that provided for 
the police themselves. The police gave 
them their great coats to wrap them- 
selves in, and they passed the night 
upon forms. A good fire was kept up 
for them during the night, and when 
they left in the morning they expressed 
their thanks to the constables for the 
kindness with which they had treated 
them. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE—THE PLAYFAIR 
SCHEME. 


Mr. A. GRANT asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether under the 
Playfair Scheme, when a clerk of the 
lower division not drawing duty pay has 
been called upon for several months in 
each year to take the place of duty pay 
clerks absent on annual leave, that clerk 
is entitled to receive duty pay while per- 
forming such duty ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
In the case described by my hon. Friend, 
the practice would follow the general 
rule of the Public Service, that during 
an officer’s leave his colleagues perform 
his duties. I may add that it is usually 
found that juniors are glad to take the 
place of their superiors when absent, as 
they obtain thereby acquaintance with 
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the duties of the latter, and so become 
better qualified for promotion. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE — THE NEW 
FRENCH GENERAL TARIFF. 


Mr. KYNASTON OROSS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can give to the House any 
detailed information as to the actual in- 
crease of duty to which cotton, linen, 
and woollen goods, and also hardware 
and pottery, will be subject under the 
proposed French General Tariff ? 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
he is aware that the arrangements en- 
tered into with the French Government 
in the Treaty of 1860, with regard to Bri- 
tish Sheet and plate glass, have proven 
to be practically prohibitory ; and, fur- 
ther, if he can inform the House what 
measures he intends adopting in future 
negotiations for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a modification of the existing French 
Tariff ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
scale of duties under the new general 
tariff of France is stated to be in general 
an augmentation of 24 per cent on the 
present conventional rates. In conse- 
quence, however, of the conversion of 
ad valorem into specific duties, and of 
changes in classification, it is not pos- 
sible to give, within the limits of an 
answer, detailed information as to the 
actual increase of the new duties. From 
information which has been received 
from Chambers of Commerce and com- 
——- persons in this country, Her 

ajesty’s Government have reason to 
believe that on many of the articles men- 
tioned by my hon. Friend the real in- 
crease of duty will considerably exceed 
the nominal increase, and the attention 
of the French officials has already been 
called to these points by Mr. Kennedy, 
and the subject will be fully considered 
and examined when the formal negotia- 
tions begin. In reply to the Question 
of the hon. Member for Sunderland, I 
may state that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been informed that the pre- 
sent rates on sheet and plate glass have 
pened prohibitory, and every effort will 

e made to procure a reduction of them. 
I would wish to add that on the pro- 
mulgation of the general tariff of France, 
which must take place before the 8th 
instant, copies will be sent to all the 
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Chambers of Commerce in this country, 
with the request that any observations 
which they may desire to make in addi- 
tion to those already received, may be 
transmitted without delay. 


The Commission. 


INLAND REVENUE—TAX ON HORSES 
AND CARRIAGES. 


Mr. BIRLEY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether it is a fact 
that the Inland Revenue authorities haye 
decided to enforce the carriage tax of 
two guineas annually, upon carts and 
larries used occasionally on holidays for 
the conveyance of Sunday school chil- 
dren, and hitherto exempt; and, if so, 
whether he will take measures to con- 
tinue this exemption under the excep- 
tional circumstances ? 

Mr. ARMITAGE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
memorial which has been presented to 
the Inland Revenue Department by the 
Manchester Sunday School Union may 
be granted, namely, that the lurries- 
waggons or carts, which are usually lent 
on hire at a nominal charge for the con- 
veyance of children for purposes of ex- 
cursion during the days of holiday in 
Whitsun week, shall not be required to 
pay a licence, the fact being, that pre- 
vious to the present time the Act re- 
quiring such licence to be taken out for 
general purposes has never been put in 
force in respect to Sunday Schools? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not without 
hope that we may make some arrange- 
ment in reference to this subject that 
may be satisfactory to all parties. At 
the same time, I cannot absolutely pro- 
mise that vehicles so employed shall be 
exempted altogether from the ordinary 
tax. The Inland Revenue Board are 
placed in this matter between two fires 
—one, from those who desire this exemp- 
tion, and the other from the tradesmen 
who have to pay the tax. I will make 
inquiry into the subject, and will see 
whether some lower rate of tax cannot 
be imposed upon vehicles used for this 
particular purpose. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL—THE 
COMMISSION. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in the event of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Bill being read a second time, 
he will be prepared, before asking the 
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House to go into Committee on the Bill, ; were taken from bed, in the middle of 
to state the names of the persons who | the night; whether it was not proved at 
are to compose the Land Commission | the inquest that the father and son were 


referred to in the Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am unable to 
give the noble Lord any promise to state 
the names of the persons who are to 
compose the and Commission before 
going into Committee on the Bill. I 
trust, however, that it will not be long 
before we may go into Committee on 
the measure. I can promise, at the 
same time, that at a later stage, pro- 
bably when we go out of Committee, 
we shall be prepared to give the names. 


STATE OF IRELAND—OUTRAGES AT 
MUCKROSS AND CLIFDEN. 


Mr. THORNHILL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the following statement, 
which appeared in the London papers of 
last night, is correct, viz. :— 

“According to information received from 
Tralee on Tuesday, a party of about sixty men, 
partly armed and disguised, visited the house of 
a bailiff named Denehy, in the employment of 
Mr. Henry Arthur Herbert, of Muckross, at 
Clydane, near Castle Island, and cut off both 
his ears. They left after cautioning him not to 
serve any more writs. No arrests have been 
made ;”’ 


and, if so, what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to take to put an 
end to such barbarous outrages ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The details 
of this crime have been much exagge- 
rated in the reports, but it is still of a 
barbarous nature. A party numbering 
about 10 men entered the house of the 
bailiff Denehy at half-past 12 o’clock on 
the night of the 25th ultimo. They 
searched for writs, but found none. Be- 
fore leaving they cut off a small piece 
from his left ear and two pieces out of 
his right ear, and they made him pro- 
mise not to serve any more writs. This 
was a week ago. No arrests have been 
made; but I have given stringent in- 
structions to the police to use every effort 
to discover the perpetrators of these 
atrocities. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has inquired into the cir- 
cumstances connected with the murder, 
on the night of Sunday the 24th April, 
near Olifden in Connemara, of John 
Lydon, and of the attempted assassina- 
tion of his son, after both the victims 


seized by six men, taken outside of their 
cabin, thrown on the ground, and then 
shot when in that position; whether the 
crime was not of an agrarian character ; 
whether the son, who survived, did not 
identify a man named Patrick Walshe 
as one of the murderers, and, notwith- 
standing the jury returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against some persons un- 
known; and, whether, under an ordi- 
nary trial by jury in the West of Ire- 
land, there is any prospect of a con- 
viction being obtained again in a plainly 
proved case? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have in- 
quired very strictly into this case, and I 
have seen several official reports in re- 
ference to it. The facts of the murder 
are substantially correct as set forth in 
the hon. Gentleman’s Question. The 
crime was of an agrarian character. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the son 
who survived identified one of the per- 
sons who took part in the crime, the 
Ooroner’s Jury returned a verdict of 
wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown. 

Mr. HEALY asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, Whether he would state to 
the House the reasons he had for 
alleging that the crime was of an 
agrarian character ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I cannot 
imagine any person acquainted with the 
facts of the case not being convinced 
that it was of an agrarian character. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not answered the last part 
of his Question. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Gentleman asked him whether in an ordi- 
nary trial by jury in the West of Ireland 
there was any prospect of a conviction 
being obtained in a clearly proved case. 
In a great many plainly proved cases a 
conviction was just as likely to be 
obtained in the West of Ireland as any- 
where else. With regard to agrarian 
cases, the hon. Gentleman was as able 
as himself to form an opinion of the 
likelihood of obtaining a conviction in 
the West of Ireland. 


ARMY — THE AUXILIARY FORCES — 
ADJUTANTS OF VOLUNTEERS. 
Mrz. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 





of State for War, Whether, considering 
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the small number and age of the. Volun- 
teer Adjutants on the old footing, and 
the expediency of having them all re- 
tired, he will not at once arrange that 
they may do so on the same footing as 
was conceded to the old Militia Ad- 
jutants some years ago? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to say that Ihave 
twice replied to a similar inquiry, to the 
effect that the case of these few old 
officers does not form part of any general 
plan of re-organization ; but I have made 
preliminary inquiries as to each officer 
before deciding whether anything should 
be done in the matter. 


STATE OF IRELAND—THE WHITEBOY 
ACT—CASE OF DANIEL O’SULLIVAN, 
AT MILLSTREET, CO. CORK. 


Mr. DALY asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
prosecution by the police, at Millstreet, 
county Cork, of Daniel O’Sullivan the 
younger, aged nine or ten years, who 
appeared before the magistrates crying, 
and who was prosecuted by the Queen 
at the suit of head constable Spencer, 
under the Whiteboy Act, for having, 
on the 22nd instant, at two o’clock in 
the day, attempted, by carrying a lighted 
torch in the public streets of Millstreet,— 

“To promote a certain unlawful assembly, 
contrary to the statute made and provided, and 
against the peace of our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen, her Crown and Dignity ;”’ 
whether, on the occasion referred to, the 
child’s offence did not consist in his head- 
ing a procession of young fellows who 
were after tilling the farm for a woman 
whose husband had died, and that, on 
being spoken to, the child stated that 
he did not know he was doing anything 
wrong, and went away when he was 
told; and, whether he will direct an 
inquiry into the circumstances attending 
this prosecution ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have re- 
ceived a Report on this subject, and it 
appears that the youth Daniel O’Sullivan 
was the leader of a party of boys from 
12 to 17 years of age, he himself being 
about 12. About 30 boys assembled 
and went in procession through Mill- 
street. On being stopped they dis- 
persed. They re-assembled at the in- 
stigation of grown-up persons. The 
case has been adjourned by the magis- 
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trates until the 19th instant ; and, pend- 
ing their decision, I do not intend to 
take any further steps in the matter, 
There was much more probability of dis- 
turbance than would appear from the 
Question. There was a great deal of 
excitement in the place. 


Trish Constabulary. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
ALLEGED EXCESS OF DUTY AT 
NEWCASTLE. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
directed to a Report in the ‘‘ Freeman’s 
Journal” of Tuesday 26th April, of the 
conduct of the Constabulary at New- 
castle on the 24th April, when, as stated, 
the Constabulary was ordered to charge 
a number of boys who were followin 
them whistling a tune ; whether the Con- 
stabulary knocked down, kicked, and 
beat indiscriminately with the butts of 
their guns a number of persons including 
a little son of James B. Bell, who was 
knocked senseless on the road, and a 
young man named Massey, who had 
taken this child in his arms after he had 
been thus assaulted; whether a police- 
man knocked down with his rifle an old 
grey-headed man, and beat him till he 
was almost senseless, and left him lying 
in the street bleeding from the mouth ; 
whether a respectable young man named 
David Kennedy, the managing clerk of 
Mr. JamesCregan, merchant, was brutally 
beaten by the Police as he was leaving 
his employer’s shop on his way home, 
being struck in the region of the heart, 
and made to vomit large quantities of 
blood; and, whether he will direct a 
searching inquiry into the occurrence ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had made particular inquiry about 
this matter, and he was of opinion that 
the local correspondent of The Freemans 
Journal had given an account which was 
not correct. It really was a serious case 
of rioting. A dangerous and unprovoked 
assault was made on the police. The 
affair occurred on the 23rd and not on 
the 24th of April, and instead of being 
confined to a number of boys, it was a 
desperate riot by a large mob of men, 
who attacked and stoned the police, 
several of whom, including a sub-in- 
spector, were injured by stones. The 
police had to chargethe mob; but they 
did not do so until six of their number 
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(nearly 30) were struck with stones. The 
sub-inspector had given a full and care- 
ful report of the case; and, therefore, 
no inquiry was called for. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman answer the last three parts of 
the Question ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he 
was informed it was not true that the 
police knocked down, kicked, and beat 
people indiscriminately; that nothing 
whatever was known of the little boy 
Bell having been hurt, nor of a grey- 
headed man having been knocked down. 
Nothing was known of Kennedy having 
been hurt. He had been seen repeatedly 
since the occurrence walking about in his 
usual health. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE BASUTOS 
(NEGOTIATIONS). 


Sim GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, If he can state the present position 
of the Basuto affair, and say—whether 
the Cape Government distinctly accepted 
the arbitration of Sir H. Robinson 
and bound themselves to abide by 
any award which he might give; whe- 
ther when the Basutos were required to 
lay down their arms before arbitration, 
it was merely intended that they should 
cease from armed opposition, or they 
were called on actually to surrender 
their arms; and, how the arbitration is 
to be conducted now that Sir H. Robin- 
son has gone to the Transvaal ? 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON had also 
given Notice of his intention to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the Government are able 
to communicate to the House any au- 
thentic information concerning the re- 
cent negotiations between Sir Hercules 
Robinson and the Basuto Chiefs ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I will, with 
the permission of the House, answer my 
hon. Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy 
and my hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle together. In reply to the first 
specific Question of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy, I have to say “‘ Yes.” In 
reply to the second, I have to say that 
the words were used in the ordinary 
sense—namely, that the Basutos were to 
cease from hostilities. In reply to the 
third, I have to say that, as the award 
has been given, the difficulty cannot 
arise. My best reply to my hon. Friend 





the Member for Carlisle will be to read 
the telegrams which have been received 
from Sir Hercules Robinson— 


‘* April 29.—The following is a summary of 
the terms which I have awarded in the Basuto 
case :—First, disarmament, tempered by a sys- 
tem of registration, and an annual licence fee 
of £1 for each gun; second, compensation to be 
paid by tribe to loyal people and traders for 
destruction of property ; third, the tribe to pay 
a fine of 5,000 head of cattle for taking up 
arms against the Government; fourth, these 
terms being complied with, there shall be a 
complete amnesty, and no confiscation of terri- 
tory.” 


Sir Hercules Robinson adds that he 


thinks these terms just, and most 
generous. The other telegram is as fol- 
lows : — 


‘April 30.— Ministers have adopted my 
award, and assumed the responsibility for it in 
Parliament.” 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS — THE 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ACT, 
1868, THE PARLIAMENTARY AND COR- 
RUPT PRACTICES ACT, 1879, AND THE 
PARLIAMENTARY AND CORRUPT 
PRACTICES ACT, 1880—THE BOSTON 
ELECTION. 


Mr. MELLOR asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has been 
called to an article in the ‘‘ Boston In- 
dependent ’’ newspaper of the 9th April, 
which has been sent to various Members 
of this House, and circulated in Lincoln- 
shire, containing the following pas- 
sages :— 


‘Boston is comparatively pure before the 
wholesale corruption of the other offending con- 
stituencies, and nothing could well be milder in 
the shape of bribery (if bribery it can be held) 
than the part taken by Messrs. Wren and Kit- 
wood at the last election. They were not sys- 
tematic bribers; they made no preparations ; 
and, if the accusations against them can be 
proved, all that they did was inconsiderately on 
the day of the poll to yield to earnest solicita- 
tions to furnish money for the purposes of the 
election, without asking questions. Other in- 
fluence has however we feel sure been at work, 
and the decision of the Attorney General is not 
altogether due to convenience or accident. ~ If 
pressure had not been brought to bear upon him, 
for the purpose of gratifying personal vindictive 
feelings caused by disappointment and defeat, 
it is probable we should never have heard of 
these indictments. There is a growing feeling 
of indignation in the town at such a gross mis- 
carriage of justice, which day by day will be- 
come more general and intense as the time of 
the trial approaches ;”’ 


whether such expressions, in reference 
to pending criminal proceedings, have 





not a tendency to defeat the administra- 
tion of justice ; and, whether he intends 
to take any proceedings in conse- 
quence ? 

Mr. WARTON : I rise to Order. I 
beg to ask you, Sir, whether it is in ac- 
cordance with the Rules of the House 
that counsel about to prosecute in a 
criminal proceeding should also act in 
that capacity in this House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Member has put the Question 
on his own responsibility; but, as at 
present advised, I do not feel called 
upon to interfere. 

Mr. EK. STANHOPE said, before the 
hon. and learned Gentleman answered 
the Question, he should like to ask him 
another with reference to this matter, of 
which he had given him private Notice. 
It was, Whether it was not the fact that 
the prosecutions for bribery at Boston 
were confined to members of one poli- 
tical Party, although members of the 
other Party had also been scheduled 
by the Royal Commission as guilty of 
bribery; whether he would not take 
that opportunity of explaining the 
grounds upon which that course had 
been adopted, which had never been 
publicly explained, and by this means 
to calm the excited state of political 
feeling in Boston which not unnaturally 
existed? He should like also to ask 
him whether he had read the whole of 
the article complained of, of which the 
extract now given only gave a mislead- 
ing account ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am sure, Sir, that the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Stanhope) would not intentionally add 
the authority arising from his high 
position in this House to a suggestion 
for which there is no foundation; but 
his Question appears to me to be in two 
particulars couched in somewhat unfor- 
tunate language, because he says that the 
course which I have adopted has never 
been publicly explained, and that in con- 
sequence of it an excited state of political 
feeling not unnaturally exists in Boston. 
Now, the hon. Member’s Question ap- 
pears to suggest that, certain persons 
of both Parties having been scheduled 
as guilty of corrupt practices, I have 
selected for prosecution persons of one 
political Party and allowed those who 
belong to the other—that is, the Liberal 
Party—to escape. The duty of prose- 


Mr. Mellor 
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cuting persons guilty of corrupt prac- 
tices is imposed upon me by statute, 
and I am directed to prosecute all 
persons guilty of corrupt practices 
against whom I think there is sufficient 
evidence to put them on their trial, sub- 
ject to this—that a certificate of indem- 
nity given to persons who have been 
examined as witnesses protects them 
from prosecution. In this case of 
Boston, the Report of the Commissioners 
concludes as follows :— 


‘* We have granted certificates to all persons 
whose names appear in the Schedules appended 
to this Report stating that they have been 
asked questions the answers to which crimi- 
nated or tended to criminate them, and that 
they answered all such questions, with the ex- 
ception of ”’ 


Certain persons named in the Report. 
Therefore, it was beyond my power to 
prosecute anyone but such excepted per- 
sons, and allthose I have prosecuted. 
When the hon. Member suggests that 
no public explanation of this kind has 
hitherto been given, I must remind the 
House that some three weeks or more 
ago I asked the indulgence of the House 
to make the very statement I have now 
made. Again, when the hon. Member 
suggests that the excited state of feeling 
in Boston is natural, I must inform the 
House that it is stated to me that the 
Report of the Commissioners has been 
published in newspapers circulating in 
Boston, and that, therefore, those who 
are said to be excited must have known 
of these certificates of protection having 
been given. In answer to my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Grant- 
ham, I have to say that my attention 
has been called, with much regret, to 
this article. It suggests that I have 
permitted those who are acting under 
the disappointment arising from defeat 
to influence me, and that except for such 
influence these prosecutions would not 
have been instituted. The fact is that, 
with the exception of my hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General, 
the Public Prosecutor, and the legal 
officials of the Treasury, no one has 
communicated with me on the subject 
of the prosecution. Of course, such an 
article is most improper; but as I am 
so personally attacked, I feel great diffi- 
culty in directing that proceedings should 
be taken against the publishers. I have, 
however, taken steps to cause the article 
to be placed before the Solicitor General 
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and the Director of Public Prosecutions, 
with a request that they should deter- 
mine whether any proceedings should 
be taken to prevent so grave an inter- 
ference with the administration of justice 
as this article amounts to taking place. 
As, however, I find that measures have 
been taken to secure an exceptional 
publication of the article among that 
class from which jurymen would be 
summoned, I shall have to consider 
whether it will not be necessary, for the 
purpose of securing an impartial jury, 
to remove the trial of the informations 
to a locality upon which such an improper 
influence as this article has not been 
brought to bear. 


ARMY RECRUITING—IRISH RECRUITS. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
will lay upon the Table a Return show- 
ing the various regiments or depart- 
ments of the Army to which the 3415 
recruits raised in Ireland during the 
year 1879 were finally posted are, Stoner 
passed into the service, together with 
the number so posted to each regiment 
or department ? 

Mr.CHILDERS: Will the hon. Mem- 
ber be good enough to tell me, as is cus- 
tomary with respect to new Returns, 
what is his object in asking for such a 
Return? My hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) has moved for a 
Return as to Scotch recruits with a de- 
finite object, which he explained in his 
speech on the Army Estimates; but I 
know of no reason why this detail as to 
to Irish recruits need be given. If he 
will communicate with me and explain 
his object, I will see whether I can meet 
his wishes. 

Mr. HEALY asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether, if the Return were 
granted, it would not show that the 
brunt of foreign service was thrown to 
avery large extent upon Irish regiments? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, it would not. 
That would require a Return showing 
many more particulars. If the hon. 
Member will inform me of his object, 
and I can meet it, I shall have no objec- 
tion to give him the Return. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—BRITISH SUB- 
JECTS IN TUNIS. 

Mr. BIRLEY asked the Under Secre- 

tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
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ther, having regard to the critical state 
of the relations between France and 
Tunis, and the probability of a French 
Protectorate being imposed upon the 
latter, Her Majesty’s Government will 
take measures to secure for British sub- 
jects resident in the Regency, and for 
British traders, the commercial privi- 
leges which they now enjoy ? 

Sm OHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have no reason 
to suppose that the commercial privi- 
leges of British subjects in Tunis will 
be interfered with by the present French 
military operations. Her Majesty’s ship 
Monarch has been ordered to proceed to 
Tunis, and has probably already arrived 
there. Captain Tryon has been in- 
structed to assist Europeans in case of 
disturbances, which, however, it is hoped, 
will not occur. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL—RE- 
COVERY OF RENT BY WRIT. 

Tut O’DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If proceedings for recovery of rent 
by writ, followed by the sale of the ten- 
ant’s interest, deprives such tenant of 
the right of applying to the proposed 
Land Court to fix the judicial rent, 
which right it is the object of the Land 
Law Bill now before the House to confer 
upon him; and, if so, whether it is not 
the duty of the Government to inter- 
fere to put a stop to any attempt to 
defeat the intentions of the Legisla- 
ture ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that Question was a legal one, and could 
be better answered by the Attorney 
General for Ireland; but all debts re- 
covered by judgment by creditors, whe- 
ther the creditors were landlords or other 
persons, could be realized by execution 
and sale of the debtor’schattels, including 
a tenant’s interest in the land ; and that 
applied to rent as well as to any other 
debt. The tenancy would not be extin- 
guished, but simply transferred in the 
case supposed. The tenant would be 
able to apply to the Court to fix the 
judicial rent. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether, in 
the case of such a sale, the person to 
whom the interest was sold would have 
to serve a notice to quit on the old 
tenant, or what other proceeding would 
be necessary for the purchaser to obtain 








possession ? 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) was understood 
to say that if the interest was sold, it 
would be assigned by deed in the ordi- 
nary way by the sheriff to the purchaser, 
who, if refused possession, could at once 
recover it by action of ejectment. 


THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE 
COLONIES. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If, 
in saying that the Crown agents for the 
Colonies have, ‘‘ in the interest of public 
convenience, an establishment close to 
the Colonial Office,”’ he meant the House 
to understand that the office in question 
is within the Government building, and 
provided by the Government; if he is 
aware that these officers have been ne- 
gotiating loans, with the statement that 
they did so by direction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
the Colonies ; if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has anything to do with the ap- 
pointment of these officers, or who does 
appoint them; if it be the fact that a 
Colonial Government is not a Corpora- 
tion that can be sued, except under 
“Petition of Right;” and if, as re- 
gards the Cape Government, that remedy 
is excluded by the circumstance that 
the Cape Parliament has never passed 
an Act submitting themselves to that 
process ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In reply to my 
hon. Friend’s first Question, my reply is 
‘Yes, certainly.” The Crown Agents 
are established, in the interest of pub- 
lic convenience, close to the Colonial 
Office ; but, unlike the other denizens of 
that large mass of buildings between 
Charles Street and Downing Street, 
they pay rent to the Government for the 
accommodation they require. My reply 
to his second Question is that am quite 
aware that the prospectuses of the loans 
which they raise for Crown Colonies 
have the statement in question attached 
to them, with the further statement 
that the loans are issued on the security 
of the revenues and assets of the Colo- 
nies. The Secretary of State exercises 
a close supervision over the finances of 
Crown Colonies; but the Imperial Go- 
vernment undertakes no responsibility 
for Colonial loans, direct or indirect, 
even in the case of Crown Colonies. My 
reply to the third Question is that these 
officers are appointed by the Secretary 
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of State for the Colonies as a guarantee 
to the Colonies whointrust their affairs to 
them that they are dealing with respon- 
sible and efficient persons; but they are 
paid by the Colonies, not by the Impe- 
rial Government, and they enter into 
engagements with the public on behalf 
of the Colonies, not of the Secretary of 
State or of any Member of the Imperial 
Government. To the fourth Question 
my reply is that I understand that it has 
been decided that a Colonial Govern- 
ment cannot be sued as a Corporation. 
To the fifth Question my reply is that I 
am informed that the question whether 
the remedy for the breach of contract 
made by the Government of the Cape 
Colony is by a Petition of Right in the 
Courts of the Cape Colony is now the 
subject of an appeal before the Privy 
Council. As, therefore, the Question 
involves a subject now awaiting judicial 
decision, I think it would be unde- 
sirable for me to express my opinion 
upon it. 


BELFAST IMPROVEMENT ACT, 1878— 
FINLEY v. BELFAST TOWN COUNCIL. 

Mr. CALLAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, If his attention has 
been drawn to the report of the impor- 
tant traverse case, Finley v. Belfast 
Town Council, at the recent Assizes in 
county Antrim, in which it was given in 
evidence that the Corporation of Belfast 
entered into a secret agreement with 
Messrs. Hamilton and Gregg, two mem- 
bers of their body, Mr. Gregg being at 
same time a member of the Improve- 
ment Committee, to dispossess the fee 
simple owners of property in the Bo- 
rough of Belfast, without their know- 
ledge, and contrary to their expressed 
wish, by means of the compulsory 
purchase powers of ‘‘The Belfast Im- 
provement Act, 1878,’ and to re-sell or 
convey by lease in perpetuity said pro- 
perty, or as much as they required, to 
said Messrs. Hamilton and Gregg, a 
transaction which the presiding judge, 
Mr. Justice Lawson, characterised in the 
following terms :— 

“Tf there were no other element in the case 
than that Messrs. Hamilton and Gregg, two of 
the parties to the agreement, were members of 
the Corporation, and Mr. Gregg himself a mem- 
ber of the committee who entered into it, that 
agreement would not be worth the paper upon 
which it was written in a court of justice. But 
the case did not rest there, because there was a 











most extraordinary suppression of facts on the 
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part of Mr. Gregg and Mr. Hamilton, members 
of the Corporation, in entering into this trans- 
action ;”” 
whether such secretagreement amounted 
to a criminal conspiracy; whether Mr. 
Gregg still continues a member of the 
Belfast Corporation and their Improve- 
ment Committee—Mr. Hamilton having 
since ceased connection with the Coun- 
cil; whether Mr. Gregg still remains in 
the Commission of the Peace for the 
Borough of Belfast; and, whether the 
Law officers of the Crown, or the 
Lord Chancellor, propose to take any 
action in connection with the matters 
disclosed at the hearing of this case ? 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been drawn to the news- 
paper reports of the trial referred to, in 
the course of which it appeared that an 
agreement somewhat of the character 
described had been made between the 
Corporation of Belfast and two of its 
members, but had been subsequently 
cancelled. The facts are complicated ; 
but it will be sufficient for me to say 
that, however indefensible that agree- 
ment might have been, if it had been 
necessary to impeach it, the case was 
not one for a criminal prosecution. Mr. 
Gregg, I believe, still continues a mem- 
ber of the Corporation and its Improve- 
ment Committee, and also one of the 
borough magistrates of Belfast. The 
Law Officers do not consider it their 
duty to take any action in the matter. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
DILLON. 


CotoneL WALROND (for Mr. Lone) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to the following obser- 
vations made by Mr. Dillon at the Land 
League meeting on Tuesday last :— 


‘*He (Mr. Dillon) would mention a case which 
occurred in his own county, Tipperary, the 
other day, but which has not appeared in the 
newspapers. It was a case in which forty 
police were brought to assist in putting a man 
out. They found the front -door barricaded. 
The priest stood by and said he would not inter- 
fere, but thought it right to inform the police 
that the first blow they struck the door would 
result in five or six of them being shot by the 
men who were inside with loaded rifles. The 
police held a consultation, and then decided to 
return to Thurles; ”’ 


and, further, he (Mr. Dillon) said that— 
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“Tf thus sought on any large scale to 
carry out evictions, the people were prepared to 
offer resistance, and would do so; and he cer- 
tainly should say that the next time a man was 
shot in Ireland for refusing to leave his house, 
possibly the verdict would be, if he was not 
very much mistaken, one of wilful murder, not 
against the policeman who may have shot him, 
but against Gladstone and Forster, under whose 
orders the police fired ;”’ 


and, whether he intends taking any 
steps thereon ? 

Mr. SEXTON, before the Chief 
Secretary answered the last Question, 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, Whether he had read a full report 
of the speech of the hon. Member for 
Tipperary, and whether it did not ap- 
pear from it that he stated that over 
5,000, and probably even as many as 
10,000, families were under process of 
eviction in Ireland, and that the Go- 
vernment would get one more chance of 
saying whether they intended to put a 
stop to this state of things ; whether the 
hon. Member for Tipperary was not en- 
titled to give the public warning of the 
desperate spirit excited amongst the 
Irish people by the unjust and cruel 
proceedings of numbers of Irish land- 
lords who were turning helpless tenants 
out of their homes for non-payment of 
rent, after a period of severe distress, 
and were deliberately excluding them 
from the benefits of any rights sought 
to be vested in them by impending 
legislation; and, whether, in view of 
the tremendous peril involved in these 
proceedings, the hon. Member was not 
justified in the course he had adopted ? 
Mr. T. O'CONNOR asked, whether 
the attention of the Chief Secretary had 
been called to a New York telegram in 
The Daily News of that day, according 
to which the emigration in the first 
three months of this year had amounted 
to 105,000 persons, being nearly 25,000 
more than in the same period last 
ear ? 

Mr. PARNELL also wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman what was 
the object of the Government in sus- 
pending the Constitution in the City of 
Dublin ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: With regard 
to the second and third Questions, I must 
request that Notice be given of them. 
As to the Question of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), I 
have to say that the Government 
have proclaimed the County of the 
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City of Dublin under the Protection of 
Person and Property Act because we 
thought it necessary to do so. In reply 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
North Wilts (Mr. Long), I have only to 
say that the attention of the Government 
has been closely directed to the speech 
made by the hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary, and it was under the close atten- 
tion of the Government before the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member was placed on 
the Notice Paper. That isall the answer 
I can give. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR gave Notice 
that, on Thursday, he would ask the 
Chief Secretary, Whether the cause al- 
leged for the suspension of the Consti- 
tution in the City of Dublin, which con- 
tains 250,000 inhabitants, was not the 

roceedings at the Sheriff’s sale at the 
arm of Mr. John Butterly, at Howth ; 
and whether at that sale all the animals 
put up for sale, with the exception of 
some pigs, were not disposed of ; whe- 
ther the sales did not realize the sum of 
£62, the full amount claimed by the 
landlord; whether the members of the 
Emergency Committee present were not 
all armed; and whether, when one of 
the number was accused of having dis- 
played a revolver, Sub-Inspector Heard 
refused to remove him, on the ground that 
he could not interfere with him unless 
the revolver was presented at someone ; 
whether any of the members of the Land 
League were armed ; whether when the 
cow bought by the Emergency Commit- 
tee reached its destination the crowd 
quietly dispersed; whether the whole 
transaction was not considered of so 
ridiculous a character as only to excite 
a smile; and whether a single assault 
was committed on the police or any 
other person engaged in the sale, either 
at the sale itself or during the proces- 
sion of many hours’ duration from Howth 
to Dublin? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think Ihad 
better say at once that I could not answer 
that Question. I do not consider that it 
would be my duty to give the reason for 
which particular districts are prescribed. 


TURKEY AND GREECE—THE FRON.- 
TIER QUESTION. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 

Under Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs, Whether it is true that the 
Turkish Government have accepted the 


Ur. W. E. Forster 
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final terms of the Powers for the settle- 
ment of the Greek Frontier ? 

Smm CHARLES W. DILKE: An Im- 
perial Iradé, accepting the decision of 
the Powers, was sent yesterday from the 
Palace to the Porte. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS BILL. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether, if the Notice 
of Motion in his name was not reached 
that night, when would it come on? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James) thought that when the 
proper time came for making the Motion 
the Question should be put to the head 
of the Government. 

CotonEL MAKINS asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether, in reference to the 
Parliamentary Oaths or Bradlaugh Re- 
lief Bill, he intended to delare that the 
Public Business was urgent ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir, I do 


not. 


MOTION. 
—<0o— 
ORDERS OF THE DAY—PARLIAMEN- 
TARY OATHS BILL. 


In reply to Mr. NEwpEGarTE, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was in- 
tended that the debate on the Land Law 
(Ireland) Bill should terminate at a con- 
venient hour that evening, so as to allow 
his hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General to submit his proposal in regard 
to the Parliamentary Oath. The pro- 
posal he anticipated would not require 
any large development by statement ; 
but if hon. Gentlemen were desirous of 
discussing it—which he had been given 
to understand was the case—he should 
propose to adjourn that debate until 2 
o’clock to-morrow. That was the only 
arrangement he had now before him. 
He, therefore, begged now to move the 
Resolution that stood on the Notice 
Paper in his name as to the Orders of 
the Day. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That the Orders of the Day, subsequent to 
the Order of the Day for resuming the Adjourned 
Debate on the Second Reading of the Land Law 
(Ireland) Bill, be postponed until after the No- 
tice of Motion for the introduction of the Par- 
liamentary Oaths Bill.”—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Lory RANDOLPH OHUROCHILL 


said, he rose, with much respect, to ask 
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the House to disagree to the Resolution. 
He owned that he was surprised at the 
inconsistency which was displayed by 
the proposal. A few days ago— he 
thought last Wednesday —the Prime 
Minister stated that he could not, under 
the circumstances, be induced to allow 
any legislation respecting the Parlia- 
mentary Oath to interfere with the very 
limited time which the Government had 
to give to the discussion of the Irish 
Land Bill; and yet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman now proposed to-day to break up 
the discussion on the Bill at an early 
hour in order that legislation affecting 
the Parliamentary Oath might be pro- 
ceeded with. [Mr.Grapsrone dissented. ] 
Well, if it was not an early hour, better 
not do it at all. What could be the 
reason of that extraordinary, and, he 
thought, very unfortunate, change of 
opinion? It was difficult to assign any 
reason; but he must. point out to the 
House that the Motion resembled the 
Irish Land Bill in this—that it was a 
concession to violence and mob law. It 
was part of an arrangement, he might 
almost say a bargain, entered into between 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster on the one 
part, and the two Members for North- 
ampton on the other part, that, coute que 
coute, Mr. Bradlaugh should be brought 
into that House. The House had been 
asked to pass the Motion out of fear of 
what Mr. Bradlaugh might do, because 
Mr. Bradlaugh had intimated, or the 
Government thought it convenient to 
think that he had intimated, that if this 
course was not taken, Mr. Bradlaugh 
would come down every day and turn 
the House of Commons into a bear 
garden, and, under the protection of the 
Prime Minister, have a game at romps 
with the Serjeant-at-Arms. By agreeing 
to the Motion, the Speaker and the House 
would practically acknowledge that they 
were perfectly powerless to protect them- 
selves from such scandalous proceedings, 
and that was an extremely discreditable 
tent for the House to be placed in. 

ut there was another reason which had 
occurred to him why the proposal was 
made. He thought it was intended 
partly to carry out the very thinly-veiled 
threat held out by the Prime Minister to 
the Irish Members that, if they permitted 
themselves to vote against him in this 
matter, they might be made to appear 
as if they were interfering with the pro- 
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gress of the Land, Bill ; or, in other 
words, if they ventured to obey the 
supreme dictates of their conscience and 
religion, they would be preventing the 
rapid promotion of measures in which 
their country was vitally concerned. 
Another, and the third, reason why hon. 
Members should not agree to this pro- 
posal was that it had the appearance of 
an attempt to bully the House of Com- 
mons. They knew perfectly well—at 
least those acquainted with the Parlia- 
ment of 1868 knew perfectly well—that 
the Prime Minister was not one who 
allowed himself to be thwarted with im- 
punity ; and if the House of Commons 
chose to go against the right hon. 
Gentleman’s commands, the House was 
made to pay for it; and the penalty 
they were to pay for defeating the Prime 
Minister in the Lobby the other night 
was that they were at that period of the 
Session to be treated to Morning Sittings. 
Let the House think how the proposal 
affected private Members. Hitherto, 
every hour had been taken away from 
them without one word of apology or 
compunction. Now they had an inter- 
val of about a month or six weeks, when 
private Members might bring forward 
Motions or draw attention to grievances ; 
but if they tamely allowed this brief in- 
terval to be taken away from them, and 
devoted to the relief of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
they would allow the Government to 
monopolize the whole time of Parlia- 
ment during the Session, and establish 
a precedent which might be followed in 
future Sessions. Why were they to make 
that concession? Why were they to 
postpone the Orders of the Day? Was 
it that they might discuss matters of 
absorbing interest or overwhelming im- 
portance? Were they to discuss the 
fearful state of Ireland? Was it in 
order that they might ask explanations 
of the burnings, and the flayings, and the 
mutilations, or the conflicts between the 
police and the mob, and the bloodshed 
on either side? Was it that they might 
know how the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land was using or misusing the great 
powers that were intrusted to him for 
the preservation of order? Not a bit 
of it. If that was the object, they might 
depend upon it the Government would 
put every obstacle in the way. If they 
asked English and Scotch measures to be 
proceeded with, would they be listened 





to? Not a bit of it. But they were 
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now asked to break off the discussion on 
the Land Bill in order that a tremendous 
Constitutional change might be effected, 
and without notice, suddenly, and under 
the threat of violence, to seat Mr. Brad- 
laugh where he had no right. to sit. 

“Oh, oh!”] That was the position of 

r. Bradlaugh; he had no right to sit 
inthe House. The ulterior object of the 
Motion was to enable the Prime Minister 
to repeat his great and glorious coup of 
last year, and force the House of Commons 
to stultify itself, and practically reverse 
a decision already solemnly arrived at. 
On all those grounds he asked the House 
to divide against the Motion. He did 
not expect much support from hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite; he had grown accus- 
tomed to their want of independence. 
But he had hopes that there were many 
Members on the Conservative side of the 
House, and he hoped there were some 
also on the other side, who would, at all 
costs and hazards, resist the imperious 
and arbitrary behests of the Prime 
Minister, and who would give no facili- 
ties for placing in the House of Com- 
mons brazen Atheism and rampant dis- 
loyalty. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, it was a 
departure from all precedent that the 
House should be hurried into the con- 
sideration of the question. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the. hon. 
Member that the point immediately be- 
fore the House related to the order of 
Business, and that the line of argument 
he was pursuing was consequently out 
of Order. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, resuming, said, 
he intended to address himself to the 
order of Business. The course which 
it was proposed they should take was 
quite unprecedented; and he would 
adjure the House, for the sake of its own 
dignity, to be careful not to seem to deal 
lightly or hastily with a matter of so 
much importance. He was unwilling 
to adopt any course which would be 
liable to the imputation of faction, base- 
less as that imputation might be; and 
consequently he would content himself 
by asking the First Lord of the Treasury 
at what hour of the evening he proposed 
that the power which he had asked for 
from the House should be exercised ? 

Mr. ONSLOW, who rose amid con- 
siderable interruption, said, he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
there was a very strong feeling on both 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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sides of the House that his Motion 
would tend to some very bitter and harsh 
words being uttered. The measure the 
right hon. Gentleman was now pro- 
posing, he would tell him, was one 
which was subversive of the Constitu- 
tion of the country, and contrary to what 
was said in the Queen’s Speech with 
regard to the important Business of the 
Session. The Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill, the 
Ballot Act Continuance and Amendment 
Bill, and the Bankruptcy Bill, which 
were characterized in the Speech from 
the Throne as very important measures, 
were all three on the Paper for discus- 
sion that evening; and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed that the con- 
sideration of these Bills, as well as the 
discussion upon the Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill, should be postponed in order that 
a Bill might be brought in for the pur- 
pose of admitting Atheists into the 
Legislature. Watching, as he had done, 
the antecedents of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and knowing how strong his reli- 
gious proclivities were, he could not help 
thinking that he did not like the task 
set before him, and, indeed, forced upon 
him, by two of the right hon. Gentlemen 
in the Cabinet—he meant the Members 
for Birmingham. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] He 
could only tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that if he should continue to listen too 
readily to the opinions of the two right 
hon. Gentlemen whom he had designated, 
the Government of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not last very long. The 
Motion proposed by the Government 
being unprecedented, he trusted that 
every Conservative Member would vote 
with the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
in resisting it. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
have never, Sir, disguised from myself, 
nor have I disguised from the House, 
the difficulty which I feel to exist with 
regard to this question. I shall now 
endeavour, ina very few words, to express 
temperately what my own feelings upon 
this subject are. In the first place, I 
would say this—that the question which 
is raised by the intimation made on the 
part of the Government that they pro- 
pose to ask for leave to bring in a Bill 
to alter the Parliamentary Oath, or in 
some way or other to deal with the Par- 
liamentary Oath, is a question of the 
greatest gravity. It is a question of, at 
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least, as much importance, I should say, 
as the question of the alteration of the 
Parliamentary Oath on the occasion 
when Jews were admitted to Parliament; 
and while I entirely desire to keep clear 
of any premature expression of opinion 
upon the measure itself, I may say that 
I am most anxious that it should be 
brought forward and discussed, on the 
responsibility of the Government, in a 
serious, solemn, and convenient manner. 
In the next place, I am very anxious 
that any proposal that may be made 
upon this subject should be made upon 
its own merits, and not with reference to 
the circumstances and the position of 
any particular individual. Nobody can 
for a moment doubt that it is the case of 
Mr. Bradlaugh which has raised the 
necessity, or, at all events, raised the 
question whether there should or should 
not be legislation upon this subject ; and 
nobody can be surprised that, after what 
has taken place, the Government should 
think it right to invite the House to 
legislate with regard to it. Atthesame 
time, I hope the House will feel that its 
own dignity is concerned, and that other 
interests are concernéd, in its not being 
allowed to appear that we are proceed- 
ing in anything like heat or haste in 
consequence of the occurrence of certain 
proceedings which have taken place. I 
think, also, that it is very desirable we 
should as soon as possible know what 
the nature of the proposal of the Go- 
vernment is, because I observe there are 
statements and comments made in public, 
and even in this House, as to that pro- 
posal, and we are really ignorant of 
what the nature of that proposal is. I 
think, therefore, that it would be conve- 
nient if the proposal were to be made 
known as soon as. possible; but, on the 
other hand, I do not think the House 
should be asked to take even the step of 
allowing the introduction of a Bill with- 
out a fit and proper amount of time for 
its consideration. Now, I understand 
the course that the Government propose 
to take to be this—that they shall be 
allowed at some not very early hour this 
evening to make a brief statement on the 
nature of the Bill, and that then, having 
engaged the House in a discussion on its 
introduction, so that it may become an 
Order of the Day, they would propose to 
takea Morning Sitting to-morrow in order 
to further discuss it. That is equivalent 
to asking us to take to-morrow for the 
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introduction of the Bill. There is never 
a Morning Sitting for the submission of 
a Motion, and so the Government pro- 
pose to make their Bill an Order of the 
Day by introducing it to-night, and 
to continue the discussion to-morrow. 
Well, I am bound to say that I think 
that is too early. I think myself that it 
would be a reasonable and a feasible 
thing if we had the proposal of the Go- 
vernment made to-night, and that some 
later day should be taken for the discus- 
sion, unless, indeed, the Government 
say that the matter is one for which they 
will postpone other Business. But even 
that is open to the objection that it 
would mark the case as that of a parti- 
cular individual, and give to the question 
a semblance—which I am loth to im- 
pute—a semblance of hurry for the pur- 
pose of avoiding a scandalous scene. I 
think myself that such a scene is not to 
be anticipated ; I donot believe that we 
are in danger of it; but if I thought that 
we were, I should say—‘‘ Let the House 
take its own proper course.” I do not, 
however, allow myself to contemplate 
the possibility of anything of the kind. 
For the reasons I have given, I would 
recommend the House to assent to the 
proposal of the Government that the 
Orders of the Day should at the same 
time be postponed for the purpose of en- 
abling the Government to make their 
statement; but I am not prepared to 
go on with the discussion at a Morning 
Sitting to-morrow, and I think that a 
later hour should be proposed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, from the 
observations that have been made, I 
think it would be supposed by hon. Gen- 
tlemen who knew nothing of anterior 
proceedings that to gratify some humour, 
or, at any rate, some opinion of their 
own, Her Majesty’s Government were 
gratuitously inviting the House to legis- 
late on the subject of the Parliamentary 
Oath. We are, however, doing nothing 
of the kind. We are endeavouring to 
meet a case of very great difficulty 
created by a vote of the House to which 
we were distinctly objecting parties. 
There would have been no necessity to 
ask for Morning Sittings or any other 
Sittings for the purpose if it had not 
been that we had the misfortune to 
differ from the majority of the House, 
and that this majority did that which I 
frankly own I thought was debarring 
one of Her Majesty’s subjects from the 
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exercise of his legal right. The House, 
therefore, found itself in very great diffi- 
culty; and, so far as we could judge, it 
appeared that the proposal to legislate 
was the course which was most agree- 
able to the general sense of the House ; 
and further—the very last thing which 
I, for one, should have desired, over- 
powered as we are with Business—that 
if such a proposal were made, it should 
be made on the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment. It is therefore a proposal 
which is not designed to meet any view 
of Her Majesty’s Government, for Her 
Majesty’s Government have their own 
views, and I would have desired to take 
an entirely different proceeding. It is 
a proposal made entirely in the interest 
of what we conceive to be the dignity 
of the House—the House of Commons 
having, as it was perfectly entitled to, 
being the only judges of its opinion, de- 
clared its voice in a manner which ap- 
peared to point to the necessity of such 
a proposal. Well, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, it is my impression that it 
would be consonant with the courtesy 
usually extended to every hon. Member 
who makes proposals, even of this nature 
—and it ought not to be withheld from 
the Government—that the Government 
should be allowed to lay their proposal 
on the Table without any difficulty. This 
is not a measure required by the views 
of the Government, but one suggested 
by the Government in order to meet the 
views of others than the Government on 
this particular question. In this par- 
ticular instance, therefore, I hoped that, 
without discussion, we would be allowed 
to lay the Bill on the Table. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, says he will 
not allow us to place the Bill on the 
Table. We must, he says, first make a 
verbal statement in reference to the 
measure, and then, without our having 
had an opportunity of verifying or vin- 
dicating the statement by the production 
of the printed Bill, an interval must be 
allowed to interpose between the state- 
ment of my hon. and learned Friend and 
the bringing in of the Bill itself. {Mr. 
NEwDEGATE: By the Standing Orders of 
the House.] By the Standing Order of 
the House! Then there is a Standing 
Order of the House to the effect that the 
stage of a debate on which it has been 
moved to introduce a Bill must be ad- 
journed before the Bill is brought in. 
That is a piece of information entirely 
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new to me, coming as it does from an 
hon. Gentleman who has sat for 40 years 
in this House, and with some little ex- 

erience of the Standing Orders of the 

ouse. Now, Sir, it appears to me 
that it would be by far the best course 
that this Motion, which is of a purely 
formal character, should not be made 
use of for airing the opinion of the 
House in respect of the Bill, and in 
saying that I am only following the ex- 
ample of the right hon. Gentleman. I 
think it would be most desirable that 
my hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General should be permitted, 
without any delay at all, either to-night 
or to-morrow, to lay the Bill upon the 
Table of the House. If that were done 
then would arise the question, very 
fairly and properly stated as it has been, 
that this is a serious matter, and I agree 
with those who think that the stages of 
the Bill ought not to be unduly hastened. 
To that opinion I at once and very 
freely accede. I must say, on the 
other hand, that it would, I think, be a 
very unusual and inconvenient course if 
the proceedings should be interrupted 
after the speech of my hon. and learned 
Friend, and if I know not how many 
days were allowed to elapse before the 
Bill was laid upon the Table of the 
House. At the same time, I am in the 
condition of which the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) has availed himself. He 
knows very well the intense anxiety of 
the Government to get on with the im- 
portant measure they have now in hand, 
and he has availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity this formal Motion has given him 
of bringing pressure upon the Govern- 
ment by threatening to bring on de- 
bates and discussions, which, I believe, 
he has the great faculty of creating even 
in himself; and, therefore, the’influence 
he exercises over us, whatever it may be 
on other grounds, is very considerable 
on that account now. I am too much in 
earnest about the Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill not to be sensible of the vital con- 
sequences of that measure and of my 
duty to press it forward, and not to do 
anything that can seriously interfere 
with it; and, therefore, much as I must 
regret what I think the very unusual 
and inconvenient course of allowing my 
hon. and learned Friend to make his 
statement, and then requiring an ad- 
journment of the debate, which may last 
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for many days before the introduction of 
the Bill, I shall certainly rather submit 
to such a course—I will not say concur 
in it—than waste and absorb the time 
of the House in discussing whether it 
should be followed or not. After once 
the Bill is introduced, then I shall freely 
accede to an interval before its second 
reading. At present, if I accede to it, 
I only accede to it complying with com- 
pulsion. As to the hour, I have already 
named the time as nearly as Iam able 
at which we shall propose or endeavour 
to secure the postponement of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. LEWIS said, if he could get any- 
body to join with him he should vote 
against the Motion.- He looked upon 
the question as one of principle, and he 
maintained that the Conservative Party 
should be staunch in their defence of 
the religious feeling of the country on 
this question at every stage and turn. 
If not, it had better be absent from 
the House. As he had said, the ques- 
tion involved a great principle, and it 
was a matter of indifference to him 
what course the right hon. Gentleman 
on the front Opposition Bench took. 
lage of ‘‘Divide!”] The step taken 

y the Government was obnoxious to 
the strong convictions of millions of 
people in the country, and he would not 
be dragged into a particular Lobby by 
any terms or agreement made with right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. The present 
state of this wretched dispute was far 
more serious than was its former stage. 
[Loud cries of ‘ Divide!”?] He asked 
—[Renewed interruption] —if he were 
not allowed to proceed he had but one 
course to adopt. The former question 
was one of law—[ Cries of ‘‘ Question ! ” 
“ Adjourn!’ and “Divide!” ] He 
begged to move the adjournment of the 

ouse. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Lewis.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
‘That this Debate be now adjourned.” 
[Cries of ‘‘ House!” and ‘‘ Debate!’ } 

Mr. LEWIS: I certainly intended to 
use the word ‘‘ Debate.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, the 
Motion made was ‘‘ That this House do 
now adjourn.” 

Mr. LEWIS: I certainly intended to 
say ‘‘ Debate.” 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the 
hon. Member what was the Motion he 
made ? 

Mr. LEWIS: Sir, I am perfectly 
candid with the House. By a slip of 
the tongue I used the word ‘‘ House” 
instead of the word ‘‘ Debate.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
‘“‘ That this House do now adjourn.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 43; Noes 
318: Majority 275.—(Div. List, No. 189.) 


Original Question again proposed, 


“That the Orders of the Day, subsequent to 
the Order of the Day for resuming the Ad- 
journed;Debate on the Second Reading of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill, be postponed until 
after the Notice of Motion for the introduction 
of the Parliamentary Oaths Bill.” 


CotonEL MAKINS said, that the 
right hon.Gentleman, in his speech just 
now, admitted a great part of the charge 
of the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill) when 
he said it was not the fault of the Go- 
vernment that the House was to be called 
upon to have Morning Sittings, and to 
devote some of the time which ought to 
be given to the Land Law (Ireland) Bill 
to the discussion of the question of the 
Oath. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that he would not 
have felt it his duty to propose Morning 
Sittings if the majority had not voted 
against him the other day. The mean- 
ing of that was that the House was to be 
punished with Morning Sittings because 
a majority had disagreed with the Prime 
Minister and his Colleagues. He under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that if the hon. and learned Attorney 
General were permitted to introduce the 
Bill that night there would be no Morn- 
ing Sitting on Tuesday, but that there 
would be one on Friday for this purpose, 
so as to avoid interfering with the pro- 
gress of the Land Bill. That, ofcourse, 
partially met the case of the opponents 
of the Motion, but not entirely ; because, 
after the forcible wayin which the right 
hon. Gentleman had insisted on the im- 
portance of carrying on the discussion on 
the Land Law (Ireland) Bill, if he did 
not ask for a Morning Sitting to-morrow, 
he would ask for one on some subse- 
quent day. It seemed to be trifling 
with the House first to go on with the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill, and then to in- 
troduce a measure which would involve 
the consumption of an enormous amount 
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of time and the consequent deprivation 
of the rights of private Members for 
the Session. If he were correct in under- 
standing that there was to bea Morning 
Sitting on Friday, he should vote against 
the present Motion. 

Stir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he had understood the Prime Minister 
to say that, if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General wereallowed 
to make his statement regarding the 
Parliamentary Oath to-night, the further 
consideration of the Bill would be put 
off for a considerable time, so that the 
House and the country might understand 
the nature of the proposal that the Go- 
vernment thought it right to make under 
the circumstances. The suggestion he 
would make was this—that,the statement 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
having been made, the Government 
would not propose a Morning Sitting on 
Tuesday or Friday, which would de- 
prive private Members of their just 
rights. If the other side had been in 
opposition, they would never for one 
moment have allowed such a thing, so 
he ventured to ask hon. Gentlemen to 
support the Opposition in pressing upon 
the Government to give a Government 
night for the discussion of one of the 
most important measures as to the con- 
stitution of the House. If the Govern- 
ment would grant that, there would be 
no further opposition to the proposal. 
He asked the right hon. Gentleman 
humbly, but firmly, whether he would 
give a Government night for the discus- 
sion of their proposals? But in stating 
this they would most certainly also 
reserve to themselves the right, after 
hearing the proposal of the Government, 
to consider what course they ought to 
adopt in the difficult circumstances in 
which they were placed. 

Mr. DILLWYN ventured to urge the 
Government to accede to the proposal 
which had been made on the other side 
by the hon. and gallant Baronet (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot). He would say, 
let the Bill be introduced this evening, 
and its further consideration be delayed 
till Friday evening, otherwise the night 
would be lost as regarded the Land Law 
(Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. MAC IVER moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, because he con- 
ceived that no good purpose could be 
served by the further adjournment of 


Colonel Makins 
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the question that night. He also thought 
that the Prime Minister should in a few 
words indicate to the House what was 
the precise nature of the Bill. He ven- 
tured to think that an Affirmation made 
by a notorious Atheist and Republican 
would be a mere formality, and not a 
solemn declaration of loyalty. 

Mr. CALLAN seconded the Motion 
for adjournment, in order to give him- 
self an opportunity of addressing the 
House at an earlier period than he other- 
wise could. He hoped that the Prime 
Minister would not yield to the insidious 
appeal of the hon. and gallant Baronet 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) that he should 
give up a Government night for the dis- 
cussion of the subject. As an inde- 
pendent Member fresh from Ireland, he 
could assure the House that the widest 
feeling of regret existed in that country 
that precedence should be given to this 
matter over the all-important subject of 
the Land Law (Ireland) Bill. Suppose 
the Government took a Morning Sitting 
the next day, would any more of the 
time of the House be occupied with the 
subject previous to the second reading 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Bill? He 
hoped the Government did not intend to 
yield altogether to the violence and in- 
timidation of the electors of Northamp- 
ton; and he had only to express his 
regret that they showed greater defer- 
ence to his convenience than to the 
wants and wishes of the Irish people. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
| —(Mr. Mac Iver.) 


| Mr. CHAPLIN hoped his hon. Friend 
|the Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac 
| Iver) would withdraw his Motion for the 
| adjournment of the debate if the Prime 
| Minister would accede to the appeal of 
| the hon. and gallant Baronet the Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
| Barttelot), and fix a Government night 
|for the introduction of the Bill. If, 
| however, the right hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to;take a Morning Sitting, he 
would support the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he had voted 
with great regret agaiust the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis), because that Motion was a mis- 
take. The hon. Member ought 'to have 


moved the adjournment of the debate. 


| 
| 
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He hoped the hon. Member for Birken- 
head (Mr. Mac Iver) would .not divide 
the House on his Motion for adjourn- 
ment, because the question should be 
treated with the gravity with which it 
ought to be treated as a matter affecting 
religion. The first and oldest Standing 
Order with respect to Public Business 
was passed 99 years ago, and it was 
this— 

“That no Bill relating to religion, or any 
alteration of the law concerning religion, be 
brought into this House until the proposal 
shall have been first considered in Committee 
¢ the Whole House, and agreed unto by the 

ouse. 


He trusted when the hon. and learned 
Attorney General made his statement, 
that the House would consider it in Com- 
mittee in accordance with that Standing 
Order. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in answer to the 
question which had been put to him, 


would say a very few words. He was| 


anxious that the Bill should be pro- 
ceeded with by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General to-morrow, 
without a wrangle ; but if a vote could 
not be given willingly that evening upon 
the question, it must stand over till 
Friday. It had been suggested that the 
matter, if taken on Friday, should follow 
Supply. He had no objection to that ; 
but it must depend upon the appearance 
of the Notice Paper. He would leave 
it till Thursday to make a final arrange- 
ment. He appealed to the hon. Member 
for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 


he hoped, after the statement of the} 
Prime Minister, that the Motion for the | 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o1Qo— 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL.—[Brtz 136.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr, 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 
[THIRD NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [25th April], ‘That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Lorp ELCHO, in rising to move the 
following Amendment, of which he had 
given Notice :— 

“That this House, while willing to consider 
any just measure, founded upon sound prin- 
ciples, that will benefit tenants of land in Ire- 
land, is of opinion that the leading provisions 
of the Land Law (Ireland) Bill are in the main 
economically unsound, unjust, and impolitic ;” 
said, he would show his grateful sense of 
the kindness which had been extended 
to him on Thursday last by not detair- 
| ing the House now at any length. For- 
| tune, in the shape of the Parliamentary 
| wheel, having brought his Amendment 
to the surface, he now stood between 
the Bill and the Amendment of his noble 
Friend the Member for North Leicester- 
shire (Lord John Manners). He, how- 
ever, must adhere to his own Amend- 
ment; but, in doing so, he hoped the 
House would give him the credit of be- 
| lieving that if he thought the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend was more to 
the purpose than his own, he would 
willingly give place to his noble Friend. 
But when he looked at his noble Friend’s 
Amendment, he felt that it did not ex- 














adjournment of the debate would be | press objection to the Bill in a clear and 
withdrawn, as he thought the House | definite manner, that it was vague, un- 
would have a fair opportunity for dis-| certain, and wordy, and that it in no 
cussion. | way affected the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, that, in conse- | For what did his noble Friend’s Amend- 
quence of the appeal of the right hon.| ment say? Leaving out the reference 
Baronet, he would ask leave to withdraw | to the Ulster and other customs, it said 
his Motion. ‘that the measure ‘confuses, without 
| settling on a just and permanent basis, 
the relations of landlord and tenant.” 
| Now, if the House was to vote upon 
that, and if the Bill was to pass into law 
Resolved, That the Orders of the Day, subse- and was to fail, as it would fail, and if 


} pe to phe and of ne a, pierre. a | the Prime Minister were to bring in, after 
|journed Debate on the Second Reading of the | ; . 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill, be postponed until | three, four, or five years, another Bill, 


after the Notice of Motion for the introduction | ne yeu be able mo point to bag Resolu- 
ion and say that the present measure 


of the Parliamentary Oaths Bill. 
[THIRD SERIES.]| 3 E [Third Night. | 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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had been accepted by the Conservative 
Party, because there was nothing in the 
Resolution against it. He objected to 
that, and therefore, without further pre- 
face, he begged to move the Amendment 
standing in his name upon the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘this House, while willing to consider any just 
measure, founded upon sound principles, that 
will benefit tenants of land in Ireland, is of 
opinion that the leading provisions of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill are in the main economi- 
cally unsound, unjust, and impolitic,’—(Lord 
Elcho,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

co to be left out stand part of the 


uestion.”’ 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he did not 
intend to discuss, with a view to deter- 
mine between either the Amendment just 
moved by the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), or 
the Amendment which had been put on 
the Paper by his noble Friend (Lord 
John Manners); he proposed rather to 
confine his observations to the Bill itself. 
The Prime Minister, in introducing the 
Bill, spoke of the gravity of the occasion 
and the vast interests involved, and he 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) must say he never 
rose to address the House with a deeper 
sense of responsibility, or a greater con- 
sciousness of the grave and serious con- 
dition in which Ireland was now found. 
He believed there never was a period in 
which the condition of Ireland could be 
more accurately described as it had been 
in the language of an hon. Gentleman 
who had spoken of it as ‘‘ desperate and 
critical.” He believed there were parts 
of Ireland in which it would be impos- 
sible for a loyal man to protect his pro- 
perty and interests except by joining the 
Land League ; that the only law which 
existed was correctly described by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Forster) 
when he introduced the Coercion Bill as 
the law of the Land League; and that 
tenants and landlords, loyal subjects of 
Her Majesty, were alike unable to fol- 
low their ordinary avocations, or pro- 
tect themselves from the bullet of the 
assassin, or outrages aimed at their life 
and property. The responsibility of the 
Government was, undoubtedly, very 
great; it was very heavy, and very 
serious. It was their duty to maintain 
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law and order in Ireland, and it was the 
duty of that House to give them all tho 
support possible in the efforts they might 
make to do so. He would, therefore, 
endeavour as far as he could to avoid 
making use of any language or refer- 
ence which in the least degree might 
throw difficulties in the path, the grave 
and difficult path, before the Govern- 
ment, or increase in the slightest de- 
gree the amount of their serious respon- 
sibility. A great agitation had been 
going on in Ireland during the last year, 
an agitation in the opinion of many 
which had not been discouraged by 
Her Majesty’s Government. There was 
an impression, he would not say entirely 
and fully warranted, that this agitation 
had not been completely put down or 
grappled with as it might have been, 
because it was supposed to tend favour- 
ably towards a stringent, drastic, and 
complete Land Bill. Now, he desired 
to do everything in his power to heal the 
serious troubles existing in Ireland and 
to pass any measure which, in his opi- 
nion, might benefit the people of that 
country; but the question was, Would 
this measure tend to benefit the people 
of Ireland, or to heal those sores and 
troubles which existed in Ireland, and 
which they all deplored, and to bring 
peace and contentment to that portion 
of the British Empire which had been 
long a cause of anxiety and humilia- 
tion to the Government of this coun- 
try? He ventured to ask was the Bill 
based on sound principles? He was 
aware that a policy might change, and 
that there were times which necessi- 
tated changes of policy with Govern- 
ments and statesmen. He made no 
accusation against right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite on that account; but there 
was a vast difference between a change 
of policy and a distinct change of prin- 
ciples. Principles which were really 
sound must remain sound, whatever 
the circumstances in which they were 
applied, and whether the condition of 
things in the country to which they 
were applied was different or not. Well, 
they had heard a great deal of the prin- 
ciples which had been asserted and 
maintained by right hon. Gentleman 
opposite up to a very recent period; 
but he would not weary the House 
by repeating their arguments, which 
appeared to him unanswerable, and 
facts which appeared to him irrefut- 
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able. He would only ask them to con- 
sider what the evils were which they 
were endeavouring now to remedy. It 
was stated by the Prime Minister in 
his introductory speech that there was 
a ‘land hunger,” meaning a “land 
scarcity,” and it was stated the evils 
under which the people of Ireland 
laboured were an arbitrary raising of 
rent and cruel evictions ; and, in moving 
the second reading of the Bill, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said the main objects were to 
secure land tenure, to increase the num- 
ber of landed proprietors, and to relieve 
the overcrowded districts. But was the 
present a Bill that would prove a com- 
plete remedy for the evil which was 
called ‘‘land hunger” and the other 
evils complained of ? It would certainly 
take from the owner the power of arbi- 
trarily raising his rent. That he (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) never doubted. But he 
doubted very much whether it would 
increase very largely the number of pro- 
prietors, or whether there was any pro- 
vision whatever in the Bill suited or 
likely to attain the object of relieving 
the overcrowded districts. There was 
one evil which had been reported by all 
the Commissions, and that was the great 
poverty and misery which prevailed in 
some parts of Ireland, and the absolute 
insufficiency of the means of living 
afforded to the people. He asked him- 
self and the House whether this Bill 
did offer to the people of Ireland aremedy 
for that insufficiency? Did it promise 
any reasonable hope that a remedy 
would be provided for overcrowding in 
some parts of Ireland? Would it afford 
the means of living on small holdings, 
so that occupiers of three, four, or five 
acres should be able to cultivate the 
land and obtain a sufficient liveli- 
hood from it for their families? In the 
Bill he found no such provision. That 
he was not speaking rashly, that such 
was the view of the Commissioners, he 
would show by reading one or two ex- 
tracts. It was abundantly clear that 
one of the greatest evils in the state of 
Ireland was the disposition of the people 
to live on plots of land that were alto- 
gether incapable of supporting a family. 
The Report of the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission said— 

‘‘ With respect to the very small holders in 


the Western districts of Ireland, we are satis- 
fied that on the slightest failure of their crops, 
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they would be unable to exist on the produce of 
their farms, even if they paid no rent. It is 
proved by evidence that in some parts of Ire- 
land agricultural depression arises from the 
population being larger than can be profite 
ably employed on the cultivation of land.” 


Lord Carlingford, also, had expressed 
much the same opinion of the effect of 
smail holdings. The noble Lord went 
on to say that the probability was that 
the intermittent employment of persons 
who had small holdings in Ireland, and 
who crossed over to England during part 
of the year, would continue to decrease, 
that less and less reliance would have to 
be placed on such employment, and that 
consequently, unless the circumstances 
of the very small occupiers were much 
improved, they would find their means of 
support insufficient. He entirely con- 
curred in that view. It seemed that the 
only comfort offered to these poor people 
was the probability that they might be 
tempted by a sum of money offered by 
some other tenant to go out into the 
world in order to find a different means 
of livelihood. He (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
was afraid that was a very unsatisfactory 
prospect. If some practical attempt had 
been made in the way of appointing 
a Commission, consisting of such men 
as Mr. Tuke and Mr. King-Harman, 
whose knowledge of the subject and sym- 
pathy with the people were undoubted, 
with power to endeavour to grapple 
with the difficulty in a manner con- 
ducive to the honour and prosperity 
of the country, and at the same time 
equitably considering the claims of the 
small tenants, he would have admitted 
that at least an effort had been made to 
deal with the problem. It was a great 
and crying evil, and one that it was 
unanimously conceded ought not to be 
any longer tolerated ; but he found in 
the Bill no practical endeavour to re- 
duce it. Some time ago evidence was 
given of the effect of the Land Act of 
1870 on the poorer class of occupiers. 
That Act gave them a claim for com- 
pensation for disturbance, which had 
several times been referred to in the 
course of the debate as an improvement 
in their condition, and as giving them a 
distinct interest in the land they occu- 
pied. What was the result? Why, it 
had come to his notice that many of 
those small tenants had been enabled in 
the early years after the Land Act to ob- 
tain credit. It was supposed that they 
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were richer, while, in fact, they were 
only spending money. They contracted 
debts, till after a time the power of ob- 
taining credit ceased, and their small 
properties were swallowed up by the 
money-lenders. Then came the bad 
harvests of a few years ago, and then 
the famine and the misfortunes which 
it had been so difficult to alleviate. The 
end was that they were worse off than 
ever; and it appeared to him that, as 
far as those small tenants were con- 
cerned, if the Bill gave them a new in- 
terest in their holdings, the same thing 
would happen again that had followed 
the passing of the Act of 1870. They 
would obtain credit, and for a time 
would appear more prosperous; but 
sooner or later disastrous harvests would 
occur again, their credit would be ex- 
hausted, famine would overtake them, 
and it would again be the sad duty 
of England to endeavour to save the 
perishing people from’ starvation. He 
trusted the House would allow him to 
speak of a circumstance that had come 
to his knowledge. It had been his duty 
while in Office to request an officer to 
distribute seed potatoes in the districts 
of the West Coast of Ireland. The 
officer reported that the failure of the 
crop was not at all remarkable, because 
the people reserved the smallest and 
blackest of their potatoes for seed, and 
from sheer necessity ate all that were 
eatable. By no possibility could the 
crop have been a good one. That, 
unhappily, was the story heard over 
and over again. Unless the country 
endeavoured to meet a real and serious 
difficulty, and unless some practical 
efforts were made by persons whose 
knowledge and position would forcibly 
recommend the course they proposed for 
adoption by the Government, the melan- 
choly history of the last few years would 
repeat itself. Both the Prime Minister 
and the Chief Secretary for Ireland had 
told the House that the Land Laws of 
Ireland were generally more favourable 
to the tenants than the English Land 
Laws, and, indeed, than the Land Laws 
of any other country. Those were the 
statements of the two right hon. Gentle- 
men, and the owners of land were ac- 
quitted as having, in the main, dis- 
charged their duty by letting their land 
with consideration for their tenants, and 
with a full consciousness of the fact that 
the possession of land differed from the 
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possession of other property. There 
were, of course, exceptions to the rule; 
but the Bill was not intended to deal 
with the exceptions—to supply a remedy 
for an admitted exceptional evil—but 
it would subject all the landlords to new 
and onerous conditions. The hunger 
for land, of which so much had been 
said, was, no doubt, a great evil, 
and, by producing competition, brought 
about an undue increase of rent all 
over Ireland. He accepted without 
hesitation the principle that a land- 
lord ought not to exact an excessive 
rent from a tenant, such a one as he 
was incapable of paying. But how 
did the Bill affect that question? First 
of all, it declared that rents should not 
be raised beyond a proper level, and 
then it proceeded to fix that level. It in- 
creased the scale of compensation for dis- 
turbance; and as to that he had little to 
say, as he freely admitted that a tenant 
capriciously evicted had a claim for 
consideration. But the Bill went much 
further, and carved out of the property 
of the owner a share or portion that was 
to be for ever the property of the oceupy- 
ing tenant who had paid nothing for it. 
It gave the tenant the right to sell that 
newly-acquired property for the best 
price he could get, reserving to the land- 
lord only hisillusory right of pre-emption. 
As for the value of that right of pre- 
emption, the 1st clause of the Bill pro- 
vided that the landlord might purchase 
the tenancy for such sum as might be 
agreed upon, or, in the event of disagree- 
ment, for such sum as might be fixed by 
the Court; but in the 45th section the 
landlord was informed that if, during 
the first period of 15 years, he let a 
holding in which he had purchased the 
tenant’s interest, a new interest was at 
once created of the same character, and 
of the same description in every respect, 
and imposing on him the same peculiar 
burdens. It came to this—that if, under 
the 1stclause, the landlord purchased the 
interest of the tenant, he was compelled 
by Clause 45, unless he farmed the land 
himself, to set up and admit another 
tenant’s interest. It was, therefore, 
hardly conceivable that any landlord 
could, or would care to, exercise his 
right of pre-emption. And afterwards 
the new tenant would go to the Court 
and have a judicial rent fixed, as if he 


had paid for and purchased his interest 
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by the Prime Minister against such a 
proceeding as that had already been re- 
ferred to by another speaker, and he, 
therefore, would not read it again. It 
would be fresh in the memory of every 
one. It seemed to him strange and ex- 
traordinary that the only remedy for 
the scarcity of land was to take from the 
landlord the power of selection of his 
tenants and the power of dealing as he 
thought fit with his land; for it was 
shown by these Reports, and admitted 
by the right hon. Gentleman himself, 
that the majority of landlords in the 
greater part of Ireland exercised their 
rights with the gravest sense of respon- 
sibility to their tenants, that the rents 
were not high, and that the landlords 
used their power with an earnest desire 
to benefit their tenants. They were, how- 
ever, no longer to be allowed to exercise 
that duty. If a hunger for land existed, 
was it to be met by an existing tenant 
offering his interest for sale to a man 
who wished to become a tenant, and by 
his obtaining, in the words of the clause, 
the best price he could get? He could 
understand the Bill if it were a measure 
to grant a property to a limited number 
of persons, irrespective altogether of other 
persons who in their turn might wish to 
be in possession of that property. But 
it was a Bill which, under any circum- 
stances, must impose a large additional 
burden on the cost of cultivating the 
land of Ireland. There was to be under 
it a fair rent, and, added to that, a com- 
petitive value in the tenancy. This must 
go on increasing, if the land hunger re- 
mained, and if the desperate resolve of 
the people to cling to the land remained 
also. Could it be conceived that this 
was an answer to the demand for land 
and a cure for the scarcity of land with- 
out increasing the quantity of land by 
one single acre? Was this all that could 
be said to the hundreds of thousands of 
men who desired to become tenants in 
Ireland—‘‘ There is no good landlord 
who will give you achance of a tenancy ; 
but you may buy out another man by 
paying an enhanced price?’’ He thought 
this was a singular answer to the demand 
made, not for the existing tenants of Ire- 
land, but for the people of Ireland to 
enter on the employment they loved 
most—namely, the occupation of land. 
Anyone who knew anything of Ireland 
would recognize in the Irish character 
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and a desire to do the best they could 
for their children. What would happen 
under the provisions of this Bill? If a 
tenant of 12 or 15 acres died leaving 
three children, either all of them would 
try to live on the holding, or one of the 
sons would be charged with the duty of 
paying an almost impossible price to his 
brothers or sisters for the privilege of 
cultivating the whole of it. If hon. 
Members followed this, they would see 
in it the seeds of misfortune and a burden 
to the people of Ireland which had not 
yet been fully explained. He came now 
to that part of the Bill which professed 
to fix a fair rent. He maintained that 
no one who had any claim to credit or 
respectability desired to exact any more 
than a fair rent for any property of 
which he might be possessed ; but there 
were a great many conditions which 
must be taken into account when a fair 
rent was being estimated. Only last 
year, he read a most interesting speech 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) 
on the question of ascertaining a fair 
rent by a Government officer. That 
difficulty remained, notwithstanding the 
fact that right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
might have changed their view as to the 
policy to be pursued on this subject. He 
agreed that improvements made by the 
tenant ought to be and must be fully 
secured to him by law; but he would 
ask the House carefully to examine 
the conditions of a fair rent set forth 
in the 7th clause of the Bill. His 
right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) had put certain ques- 
tions on this subject to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law). Those 
questions had been evaded, and no satis- 
factory answer had been given to them, 
on the ground that they were questions 
for consideration in Committee. But the 
question of fair rent was one that en- 
tered into the principle of the Bill, and 
if the Opposition pointed out that the 
construction of the Bill was so bad with 
regard to that question that it absolutely 
required to be altered in order to make 
the Bill acceptable, surely it was only 
reasonable that they should give right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite an opportunity 
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tended. His right hon. and learned 
Friend said the tenant’s interest was 
carved out of the property of the land- 
lord. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
replied—‘“‘ I say that would be very un- 
fair. We do not believe that our clause 
will bear such an interpretation.”” What 
he (Mr. W. H. Smith) and his right 
hon. and learned Friend asked was that 
Her Majesty’s Government should say 
distinctly what it was that they did mean. 
What was not intended to be done had 
been actually done in regard to this 
matter, for the tenant, at that moment, 
possessed, in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, an interest which 
Her Majesty’s Government, in 1870, 
asserted they did not intend to give him. 
If that were the case, it was absolutely 
necessary that in questions of this kind 
the words of the Bill now before the 
House should be made clear and with- 
out dispute. A question had been 
raised as to the proper meaning of the 
7th section of the Bill. He found that 
Section 7 said that a fair rent meant 
such a rent as ‘‘a solvent tenant would 
undertake to pay one year with another ;”’ 
and that was interpreted by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland, who was not to be 
trapped into answering his (Mr. W. H. 
Smith’s) right hon. and learned Friend’s 
questions, to mean that a fair rent was 
a competition rent minus the income of 
the tenant’s interest. Now, he (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) referred to the Bill to 
ascertain what the tenant’s interest was. 
He found it said— 


‘¢ That the Court, in fixing such rent, shall ’— 
not may—“ have regard to the tenant’s interest 
in the holding, and the tenant’s interest shall be 
estimated with reference to the following con- 
siderations ; that is to say, 

(a.) In the case of any holding subject to 
the Ulster tenant right custom or to any 
usage corresponding therewith—with re- 
ference to the said custom or usage; 

(4.) In cases where there is no evidence of 
any such custom or usage—with reference 
to the scale of compensation for disturb- 
ance by this Act provided (except so far 
as any circumstances of the case shown in 
evidence may justify a variation there- 
from), and to the right (if any) to com- 
pensation for improvements effected by 
the tenant or his predecessors in title.” 

That was absolutely mandatory to the 
Court, which must take notice of the 
interest that the tenant had acquired. 
What was thatinterest? The first words 
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of the Bill said the tenant “may sell 
his tenancy for the best price that can 
be got for it.” Well, he (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) contended that what the 
tenant thus sold was his interest, and 
that the sum paid by the tenant pur- 
chasing his interest at the best price 
would be the measure of the value of 
that interest, and that ‘measure being 
ascertained by sale, perhaps three or 
four times during the course of the 
tenancy, and ascending each time, the 
Court must have regard to the price 
paid, under the powers given by this 
Bill, in open Court—that was, by the 
competition for the interest which the 
tenant had in his holding. With regard 
to the competition rent he had one word 
to say. It was to be acompetition rent; 
but there was to be no competition, be- 
cause the owner could not go with the 
land to the market and ask what they 
would give for the land. Hecould only 
say to somebody—‘‘ Will you come and 
buy my tenant out, and then take the 
land?” The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland spoke in a light way of the 
‘lunatics’? who gave large sums for 
tenant right in different parts of Ireland. 
According to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s view, there were a great 
many lunatics in Ireland; but they 
seemed to have a large amount of 
method in their madness. He held in 
his hand a Return that was published in 
The Times on the 28th of January, being 
a statement of sales of tenant right on 
the estate of the Duke of Abercorn, from 
which it appeared that between October, 
1876, and October, 1880, 35 holdings, of 
the total rental of £1,093, were sold, 
and that the value of the tenant right 
which changed hands was no less than 
£26,143—an average of 25 years’ pur- 
chase. In some cases the amount rose 
to 40 or 50 years’ purchase ; in others it 
fell to 11. Ifthe clause remained as it 
stood in the Bill, the Court would be 
obliged to have regard to the amount 
paid in each of those cases. Then, the 
full value of the land, supposing it to be 
free of tenant right, having been ascer- 
tained, the interest of those payments 
would be deducted from that value, and 
what was called the fair rent would re- 
main. If that was the proper interpre- 
tation of the Bill, and he believed no 
| other interpretation could be put upon 
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that case a very large share indeed of 
the value of the land in fee would be at 
once taken from theowner. The tenant 
having purchased under the Bill would 
go to the Court and say—“ Fix me a ju- 
dicial rent for the next 15 years.”” The 
Court must do so; meanwhile, the same 
holding could be sold again and again 
during that period, the price constantly 
rising with the ‘‘ earth hunger’’ to which 
the Prime Minister had referred, until 
the latest tenant might come to the Court 
and say, when the time for the revision 
of the rent had arrived—“ I have been 
obliged to pay 25 per cent more for this 
holding than was paid 14 years ago, but 
the land is not worth a farthing more 
than it was then. Deduct that 25 per 
cent from the rent for the next 15 years.” 
If he was not mistaken—and he had for- 
tified his own opinion with that of emi- 
nent lawyers—that would be the effect 
of the Bill. Only a few days ago as 
much as 30 years’ purchase was paid 
for tenant right on the estate of Lord 
Anglesey. With such a result as that 
encountering them on the threshold of 
this measure, he trusted he had justified 
his demands for a plainer answer to the 
question, What did the clause mean? 
As it stood, the clause was open only to 
one interpretation, as it seemed to him— 
namely, that it was intended to carve a 
large slice off the landlords’ property for 
the benefit of the tenant. They had 
heard a great deal about the machinery 
by which the fair rent was to be fixed. 
For his own part, he objected entirely 
to the State undertaking the responsi- 
bility of fixing the rent of land all over 
Ireland—a task which none of the Com- 
missions ever proposed to impose upon 
it. And how was that object to be 
arrived at? The Land Commission was 
to consist of three persons only, one of 
whom was to be a Judge of the Supreme 
Court in Ireland. Well, he should have 
thought that for the settlement of such 
important questions it would have been 
advisable to appoint more than one 
person of the rank and experience 
and independence of Judges. He at- 
tached the greatest importance to the 
impartiality which the Judges were 
able to exercise by reason of their 
being practically irremovable. For that 
reason, he did not at all object to 
the Court of First Instance, although 
County Court Judges were not, perhaps, 
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tions. When he came to consider the 
constitution of the Court of Appeal, 
however, he was lost in amazement. 
There were to be any number of Assis- 
tant Commissioners, possessing all the 
powers of the Land Commission itself, 
and there was no provision that those 
persons should know anything either of 
land or agriculture. What class of per- 
sons they would be might be gathered 
from Clause 43, which stated that— 
‘*No person being a member of or employed 
by the land commission shall by reason of such 
membership or employment acquire any right 
to compensation, superannuation, or other al- 
lowance on abolition of his office or otherwise.”’ 


That meant, practically, that the only 
persons who would accept the position 
of Assistant Commissioners would be 
those who were failures in life, men 
without present occupation and with no 
future before them. What was worse 
still, they could be absolutely the ser- 
vants of their chiefs. They would not 
express any independent opinion of their 
own. Anything they might do which 
was inconsistent with the views of their 
chiefs would render them liable to in- 
stant dismissal. He thought that the 
Bill, as had already been said, simply 
meant litigation. Instead of being a 
boon, it was an apple of discord thrown 
into every part of Ireland between land- 
lord and tenant, and he could not but 
deplore the fact. What was to be done 
with regard to the labourer’s wages, 
which necessarily entered into considera- 
tion in the fixing of fair rents? The 
Bill took away the chance of a man be- 
becoming a farmer unless he got into 
debt by placing himself in the hands of 
the money-lender, and if that were the 
case, they would shortly have to deter- 
mine what fair wages were. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland the other day said 
the Poor Law had a good deal to do 
with that subject. It used to be said 
that the old Poor Law enabled farmers 
to reduce wages; but he had never 
before heard that the new Poor Law 
regulated wages. His objection to the 
proposed legislation was that in itself it 
was bad, and that it could not be con- 
fined to one description of property, but 
must be extended on the slightest agita- 
tion, or the first occurence of real dis- 
tress in England to a great many other 
descriptions, and must affect a great 
many other relations besides those ex- 
isting between landlords and tenants 
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and the owners and occupiers of land. 
He cordially welcomed any proposal 
having for its objects to increase the 
number of small proprietors. Nothing 
could, he believed, be more beneficial to 
the whole country than that that should 
be done; but then it should be done na- 
turally and with some prospect of success. 
Now, if the present Bill passed, he could 
not help thinking that there would be in 
Ireland no other persons to purchase 
land but the small proprietors. No 
regular investor, recollecting the result 
of the investments made under the 
Landed Estates Court, would be tempted 
by such legislation to invest in land in 
Ireland. A great many, on the con- 
trary, would be desirous of selling out, 
and it would be only small purchasers 
who, as he had said, would be desirous 
of buying. Further, with his experience 
at the Treasury, he must say he objected 
most strongly to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the time being becoming, 
on the part of the State, the mort- 
gagee of the land of Ireland. No- 
thing would, he thought, be more dan- 
gerous, or tend more effectually to defeat 
the object which they all had in view. 
What in the circumstances would be the 
position of a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in a shaky Government? When 
he (Mr. W. H. Smith) was at the Trea- 
sury, he had to look into many Irish 
advances, and he was told by gentle- 
men from Ireland, when he said that 
the Treasury would require repayment 
of those advances, that he was taking 
a very mean view of the question. 
Advances were urged on the Treasury 
which he knew would not be repaid; 
and how had they been urged ? By hon. 
Gentlemen who had votes in that House. 
Was it not clear, then, that after a 
period of bad seasons, when everyone 
would naturally sympathize with the 
occupiers of land in Ireland, the Irish 
Representatives would come to the Trea- 
sury and say that their friends were 
unable to pay the money which had 
been advanced to them, and that they 
must have time? Would it be possible 
in these circumstances to refuse the 
time thus asked? And would not a 
pressure be brought to bear upon the 
Government by the voting power of Ire- 
land which they might find it impossible 
to resist, in the desire to get rid of a lia- 
bility which by honest endeavours might 
ultimately be met? Grave injustice 
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would, he believed, be done to the 
future of Ireland if the State were 
made the mortgagee of the land of 
that country. They were giving a pre- 
mium to agitation, and encouraging a 
dislike to meet the ordinary obliga- 
tions of commerce. But how, then, he 
might be asked, was the object which 
the Government had in view of increas- 
ing the number of small proprietors in 
Ireland to be attained? No one desired 
that more than himself; but it might, 
he thought, be secured by another and 
a far better process than that which 
was proposed in the Bill. Capital was 
at present abundant, and if it were dis- 
tinctly understood that the security was 
good, it might be had at the rate of 3} 
per cent, that being the same rate as 
the Treasury proposed to advance it. 
Now, that being so, what he should 
desire to see done was that advances 
should be made from an Irish fund, con- 
stituted under the provisions of the Bill. 
There was a large amount of remaining 
property derivable from the land at the 
disposal of the Church Commission, and 
he should be prepared to concur in a 
grant to assist in the formation of a 
guarantee fund. His recommendation 
would be that this part of the Bill 
should be reconstructed so as to estab- 
lish a Commission, whose duty it would 
be to deal with the question of purchasing 
estates, and giving them the power to 
issue debentures representing the amount 
of money to be secured on the land, and 
that these should be guaranteed by the 
fund in question. Once such a fund was 
established, those by whom it was ad- 
ministered would not be exposed to the 
pressure which would be sure to be 
brought to bear on the Representative 
of the Treasury in that House in times 
of trouble and difficulty, and there would 
be a guarantee against any possible risk 
which might result from the failure of 
the tenant from time to time to meet his 
engagements. He further objected to 
the proposal of the Government, on the 
ground that it involved an Annual Act, 
instead of allowing any scheme which 
might be adopted a reasonable time to 
develop itself. As to the purchase of 
land by the tenant, he was disposed to 
ask why the tenant should buy under 
the operation of the Bill? That was a 
question which deserved, he thought, 
the serious consideration of the Govern- 
ment. If the Bill gave the tenant some- 
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thing very substantial which he did not 
now possess, something very much more 
than he had in 1870, what would he 
naturally say to himself? Why, that 
he got what he had as the result of 
agitation; that if he bought now he 
must buy at the present value of land; 
but that if he went on agitating for an- 
other 10 years he would get something 
more. He would be aware that he could 
get a fair rent determined by the Court, 
subject to all the new conditions which 
the Bill would create, and that at the 
expiration of a few years he might get 
his rent reduced by one-third or one- 
half. He could, therefore, see no in- 
ducement, as matters stood, to the ten- 
ant to become a purchaser. Under 
the purchase clauses of the Bill, he 
might add, the Commission was to be 
authorized to buy any estate of which 
three-fourths of the tenants were will- 
ing to become the purchasers. If such 
a purchase should be effected, what 
would be the position of the new owner 
as to the remaining fourth part of the 
estate? The tenants who would be left 
would naturally be the least well-to-do, 
and the unfortunate landlord would have 
to get his rents as best he could. What 
price, if he wished to sell, would he get 
for that fourth part? It was clear that 
property sold in that way could not 
realize a reasonable price ; the difficulties 
in the way of such a sale would be enor- 
mous. He would next say a few words 
about the advances to be made by the 
Treasury for the purpose of reclamation 
of waste lands. He had no objection to 
the Treasury’s advancing funds to any- 
body willing to comply with the condi- 
tions of the Bill. But did it occur to 
anybody that a single individual could be 
found to advance money for the reclama- 
tion of land under the conditions of land 
ownership which were to be established 
by that Bill? What inducement was 
there to enter upon a large scheme for 
reclamation of land in Ireland when 
the real power, authority, and interest 
in the land were vanishing away from 
ownership? He admitted that the pre- 
sent condition of Ireland rendered some 
legislation on the subject absolutely ne- 
cessary; but he objected to that mea- 
sure, and could not give it his support, be- 
cause he believed it would unsettle every- 
thing and settle nothing, and he had no 
reason to suppose it would satisfy any- 
body. He believed that that measure, 
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which was held out as a boon, would not 
allay discontent, and would prove to be 
wholly ineffective. He wanted to know 
whether the Bill wasa sham ora reality? 
Did it really mean to transfer property 
from one person to another, or was it 
wholly a delusive scheme? He did not 
believe that the Bill in its present 
shape would obtain the assent of the 
majority of the House. Extravagant ex- 
pectations would be raised among large 
numbers of people who expected to 
be made prosperous by Act of Parlia- 
ment. He had listened attentively to 
the eloquent speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. C. Russell), and there were 
some portions of that speech with which 
he could agree, and with no part more 
than that in which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that no artificial contri- 
vances would avail for Ireland’s good. 
He thought that the Bill would be found 
to be one of those artificial contrivances 
which would make prosperity, happi- 
ness, and contentment impossible in Ire- 
land for the future. He agreed with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
much, almost all, must depend upon 
the peoplethemselves, upon their energy, 
thrift, and self-denial. It was by the 
exercise of these qualities, not alone, 
but in the main, that they could hope to 
rise from the misery and degradation 
they had suffered for so many centuries 
to enjoy the full fruits of their labour. 
He did not think the people of Ireland 
ought to be encouraged to come to that 
House for legislation and money when- 
ever they were in a strait; they should 
only expect from that House tobe secured 
in the full return of all that their in- 
dustry and labour produced, and they 
should be told that that was the best 
which it was in the power of the Legis- 
lature to bestow. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
no one on his side of the House could 
take exception to the general tone 
and temper with which the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down 
had approached the subject before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken with a sense of responsi- 
bility, under the serious condition of 
things now existing in Ireland, very dif- 
ferent from that in which the subject 
had been treated by the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho). The right. hon. Gentleman ap- 
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pene to admit the necessity of wide 
egislation on the subject, though he did 
not approve the Bill before the House. 
There was one expression, however, 
which he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man would on reflection regret, and that 
was that the Government had not alto- 
gether discouraged the agitation of last 
year in the expectation that a stringent 
and drastic measure would in that way 
be made more feasible. He would not 
express an opinion on that kind of lan- 
guage. The Government were quite 
prepared to deal with an unlawful agi- 
tation in a proper manner ; and the agi- 
tation of last year had been unfavourable 
to their plans for the amelioration of 
Ireland. The Bill was in no sense due 
to agitation. It was due to the rightful 
demands of the Irish people, which were 
expressed in a constitutional form at the 
last General Election. The noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire was 
quite right in saying that the Irish Land 
Question was not raised in the English 
and Scotch elections. But it was raised 
before the Irish electors throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. 
There was not a Member returned, 
with, perhaps, the exception of the two 
right hon. and learned Members for 
the University of Dublin, who was not 
pledged to deal with the question in a 
broad and extensive manner. If he re- 
collected rightly there was not a land- 
owner all over Ireland, except in Ulster, 
who succeeded in being returned to 
Parliament; and even in Ulster the few 
landlords who were returned pledged 
themselves to go, at least, as far as this 
Bill, which he would be surprised if they 
did not support now. They had, then, the 
voice of Ireland in favour of a reform 
of the Land Laws, and it would be im- 
possible that the Government could re- 
fuse a demand made in so constitutional 
a manner. He was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman was not prepared to join the 
noble Lord the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire in uncompromising opposition 
tothe measure. He gathered from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman that 
he was in favour of legislating upon 
important points of the Land Question— 
for instance, upon the subject of multi- 
plying the owners of land. The right 
hon. Gentleman approved of that por- 
tion of the Bill, but was in favour of 
funds being provided from some Irish 
source. He was glad to hear the right 
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hon. Gentleman declare in favour of 
the principle of establishing a Com- 
mission for the purpose of purchas- 
ing land for distribution among the 
tenants. That showed a considerable 
advance in the views of the right hon, 
Gentleman, because he had in his recol- 
lection a speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, delivered, if he remembered 
rightly, so late as in the early part 
of last year to his constituents, in 
which he denounced the whole scheme 
which went by the name of his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster as impracticable, inexpe- 
dient, andabsurd. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman even went so far as to say that 
he would be no party to such sham 
legislation. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had reason to remember that speech, 
because in the previous Session he had 
carried a Resolution in favour of extend- 
ing ownerships in Ireland, in which the 
late Government had concurred. He had 
himself suggested the application of the 
Irish Church Fund for the purpose; 
but, unfortunately, events had since 
happened which had caused the fund in 
great measure to disappear, and he did 
not see in what way any such fund could 
be brought into existence. If, however, 
the right hon. Gentleman suggested 
funds from any other source than that 
provided in the Bill, he was sure the 
Government would entertain it; buta 
measure of the importance of this should 
not be postponed from any expectation 
of that kind. Again, the right hon. 
Gentleman indicated that he was in 
favour of another very important prin- 
ciple in this Bill—namely, the principle 
of arbitration of rents by a Government 
tribunal. At least, that was his infer- 
ence from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
words when he said that the law should 
lay down the principle that rents should 
not be raised to a point at which the 
tenants could not pay. How was that 
point to be fixed by law except by such 
a tribunal? If that was so, the right 
hon. Gentleman had expressed approval 
of what he regarded as the cardinal 
feature of the Bill. Before dealing with 
some of the objections raised to it by 
the right hon. Gentleman, he wished 
briefly to recall to the House why it 
was that the Act of 1870 had failed to 
prove a settlement. That Act was a 
bold and important one in many re- 
spects. He thought it was in some 
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respects even more important than the 
Bill now before them, because it acknow- 
ledged for the first time the legal inte- 
rest of tenants in their holdings. It 
sought to protect and give security to 
tenants in their holdings, and therefore 
to give practically fixity of tenure, and 
to prevent the raising of rent so as 
to destroy their interest, by putting the 
landlord under the compulsion or fine 
of paying on eviction the full value of 
the tenant’s interest, measured in Ulster 
by the Ulster tenant right, and in other 
parts of Ireland by the value of his im- 
provements, and by a payment which 
was to represent the value of the good- 
will. It also proposed, under the Bright 
Clauses, to create a peasant proprietary. 
Its objects, therefore, were the same— 
neither more nor less than those of the 
present Bill—though it sought to attain 
them by a different method. Why, then, 
did it fail to carry out their expectations ? 
He would not admit it had wholly failed. 
It had, in fact, stopped almost completely 
capricious ejectments, or any ejectments 
other than those for non-payment of 
rent, and it had secured to hundreds of 
tenants leaving their holdings compen- 
sation they would not otherwise have 
been entitled to. It had not, however, 
succeeded in preventing the raising of 
rents to a point which appropriated the 
tenant’s interest. If time permitted, he 
could show that this failure was partly 
due to the mischievous Amendments 
which were made to the Bill, chiefly in 
another House, and every one of which 
limited its operation and tended to pre- 
vent asettlement. He only alluded to 
them as a warning to the opposite side 
against treating this Bill in the same 
way. It was also partly due to Depart- 
mental incapacity and re-action, which 
smothered and destroyed the ‘“ Bright 
Clauses,” and prevented their having 
effect. It was still more due, however, 
to the failure of Parliament to under- 
stand two features or conditions of 
human nature in Ireland, which ap- 
peared to differ, in degree at least, from 
those of other people. The one was the 
intense love of the Irish tenants for 
their holdings, their willingness to sub- 
mit to any exaction in the shape of in- 
creased rent rather than give up their 
holdings and face a lawsuit for the re- 
covery of the compensation intended by 
the Act; and the other was the perver- 
sity and almost criminal wilfulness with 
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which certain landowners in Ireland set 
themselves to work to undermine the 
policy of the Act, the ingenuity with 
which they discovered that by trading on 
the unwillingness of tenants to give up 
their holdings, they could screw up their 
rents so as to rack-rent their tenants and 
appropriate the tenants’ interest which 
it was the intention of the Act of 1870 
to secure to them. Sometimes this was 
done by wholesale re-valuation of their 
estates ; more often by what was called 
the silent process—namely, by taking the 
tenants in detail and raising their rents 
by 25 per cent, or by the nibbling process 
of successive raisings by small amounts 
each, so small as to make it a matter for 
doubt to the tenant whether he would 
give up his holding and claim the value 
of his interest. In Ulster it was accom- 
panied also by the creation and inven- 
tion of arbitrary office rules reducing 
the tenant right, or putting the tenant to 
great legal expenses in proving his right. 
These acts were undoubtedly the acts of 
a minority of landlords; but they were 
sufficiently numerous to create a wide- 
spread feeling of injustice, insecurity, 
and alarm through large classes of ten- 
ants who felt that they might be dealt with 
in a similar manner. The House might 
think he spoke too strongly on this 
point; but conclusive proof of what he 
said was to be found in the evidence of 
the two Royal Commissions. He sup- 
posed very few Members had read the 
evidence contained in the three gigantic 
volumes of the two Royal Commissions. 
He could not pretend to have done so 
himself; but he had read one part of 
the evidence which he commended to 
other Members—namely, the evidence of 
landowners and land agents themselves. 
The land agents of Ireland contained 
among their numbers some of the ablest 
men in Ireland—wmany, men of wide 
views—and from their contact with the 
peasantry they knew much more about 
them than did the landlords, and it 
seemed to him that their evidence was 
very interesting. What they said of 
their fellow-landowners and fellow-land 
agents, he thought, might fairly be con- 
sidered as reliable evidence, coming as 
it did from men interested in making 
the best and not the worst of the exist- 
ing state of things. After reading their 
evidence, he thought everyone would 
admit that we might neglect every word 
of complaint made by the 700 wit- 
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nesses of the tenant farmer class before 
the Bessborough Commission, -and still 
have a sufficient weight of evidence to 
justify all the complaints of the Irish 
people, and to show the necessity for this 
Bill. There were land agents of the 
highest position from every part of Ire- 
land, and Judges and landowners who 
spoke of practices of landowners and 
land agents in the direction he had 
alluded to, which fully accounted for the 
complaints, fears, and alarms of the ten- 
antry. Let him give, as an illustration, 
one short passage from the evidence of 
Mr. Murphy, the agent for properties 
extending over 50,000 acres in Donegal 
and Down; a gentleman also who acted 
as valuator for numerous railway com- 
panies in the North of Ireland, and who 
was recommended specially to the Com- 
mission by the Committee of Landlords, 
as one who could give reliable evidence. 
Mr. Murphy said— 

‘¢T think if the Act of 1870 had been loyally 
received, it would be working well now. But 
it was not. Some landlords thought that their 
rights were invaded and they set to work to 
counteract it. It is possible that landlords by 
raising rents may eat up and do away with 
tenant right. It is a very unfortunate thing 
that it should be so. The consequence is that 
the tenants have a feeling of insecurity that 
their tenant right may be absorbed in that way, 
and in consequence they do not make improve- 
ments, There are instances where estates have 
been most generously managed and where the 
tenants lived as happily as possible, but when 
another landlord came into possession ‘another 
king arose who knew not Joseph.’ That has 
been the root and evil of land jobbing.”’ 


Mr. Johnston, another agent for 50,000 
acres of land in Leitrim and Longford, 
said— 


“T think the Land Act failed in protecting 
tenants against a rise of rents. I knew one case 
in particular where an estate was overvalued 
and many of the tenants asked me what they 
were to do—they could not pay the rents and 
live; still what were they to do? If they 
broke up their homes and bought land claims 
they would have nowhere to go—they could do 
nothing but emigrate. Hence they elected to 
pay the increased rent, and did pay it for a few 
years. Now they have failed, and have not 
paid either last year or this, and at present are 
in a state of rebellion.” 

Going further South, he found Mr. 
Keane, agent for 100,000 acres in Clare, 
who said— 

“TI have known many cases where tenants 


laid out money in improvements, and the result 
was that their rents were advanced.”’ 


Mr. Vernon, agent for properties worth 
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£90,000 a-year, in all parts of Ireland, 
spoke of the feeling of insecurity caused 
by the office rules in the North making 
the sale of tenant right subject to the 
condition of a rise of rent, and of the 
paralyzing effect of such an unjust rule. 
Mr. Leahy, the agent for very large pro- 
perties in the South of Ireland, said— 

‘¢ There is no question that on certain estates, 
ona great number of them purchased by the 
parties I have mentioned, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that there should be some Court of arbi- 
tration. The landlord, if he is willing and 
wishes to do so, can in a great measure nullify 
the tenant right interest by raising the rent 
unduly. I consider that is a practice that 
should be positively put down and that calls for 
legislation.’’ 

Mr. Andrew Kerr, agent for Lord 
Dartrey and Colonel Clement, says— 

‘‘T have known some estates where the land- 
lords have been in the habit of raising the rents, 
It has had the effect of checking improvements 
and ruining the tenants and of injuring the 
landlords in the long run.” 

Mr. Jackson, agent to Lord Arran, in 
Donegal, said— 

“T know the feeling in the minds of the 
tenantry is that of great insecurity. I believe that 
improvements would go on 40 or 40 per cent 
more than they do if they were sure that rents 
would not be raised for their improvements.” 
Mr. Brush, agent to Lord Belmore, Mr. 
Watson, agent in Antrim, and a host of 
others he could quote, gave evidence to 
the same effect. It was confirmed by 
many others of independent position ; 
by such men as Sir Francis Brady and 
Mr. Ampthill, County Court Judges, 
and by Judge Flanagan, of the Landed 
Estates Court. The latter said— 

‘*'The mischief arises from the fear that an 
increase of rent may happen any day and may 
follow uponan increased appearance of prosperity 
upon his holding. Nothing can be more fatal 
to the industry and prosperity of the smaller 
tenant than such a sense of insecurity.” 
Professor Baldwin and Mr. Robertson, 
who were specially selected by the late 
Government to report on the condition 
of agriculture in Ireland, spoke to the 
same effect. They reported numerous 
cases of nibbling at rents, and of incre- 
ments of 25 per cent; and they said that 
the common complaint of the tenants was 
fully justified, and that they had veri- 
fied them by reference to the receipts 
and to the office books of land agents. 
He believed that every one of the land 
agents he had quoted were recommended 
to the Commission as men who tho- 
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roughly understood the question, and 
whose evidence would be most valuable. 
Then came the question of remedy, and 
he was surprised to find what general 
unanimity there was among the Irish 
witnesses ; not one of them had advo- 
cated the extreme measures propounded 
by the Land League—namely, the ex- 
propriation of landlords. 

Mr. PARNELL was understood to 
deny that that principle was propounded 
by the Land League. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
glad to hear that denial. At the same 
time he was surprised, because it did 
not tally with his recollection, nor with 
the information given to the public by 
members of the Land League. However, 
it indicated a return to common sense 
on the part of the hon. Member and his 
Colleagues. The hon. Member denied 
that was ever the proposition of the 
Land League; but he had in his hand a 
paper called Modern Thought, which con- 
tained an article by a member of the 
Land League and an hon. Member of 
this House—the Member for New Ross 
(Mr. Redmond). In the course of this 
article the hon. Member says— 


““The settlement of the question which the 
Land League proposes is thoroughly sound in 
principle, is likely to prove final in practice, 
and is a settlement made with the best results 
in other countries. It advocates compulsory 
expropriation. Such a proposal was certainly 
sound in principle.”’ 


This description, he submitted, tallied 
with all he had seen of the earlier 
doings of the Land League. He was 
aware that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had more 
recently abandoned these extreme pro- 
posals, and now only advocated the 
expropriation of bad landlords. How 
he was to select the bad from the good 
he did not know; but he was very much 
struck by observing that change in the 
attitude of the hon. Member, and he 
thought his abandonment of the wider 
programme showed a return to a sense 
of what was right and moral. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the right hon. 
Gentleman if he could quote a passage 
in which he ever advocated the compul- 
sory expropriation of all landlords? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
not the passage by him, but he would 
promise to produce it. In the meantime 
he could but refer to the article he had 
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protegés of the hon. Gentleman, and one 
whom the hon. Gentleman had introduced 
to this House as a prominent member 
of the Land League, and that article 
put the same construction on the opi- 
nions of the Land League as that which 
he had ventured to give himself. He 
repeated, that scarcely a single witness 
of many hundreds had advocated the 
original scheme of the Land League of 
expropriating all landlords. It would 
be very easy to show how detrimental 
to the interests of Ireland that would be. 
Nor would it be possible to expropriate 
the bad ones. What tribunal would be 
strong enough to select the bad from 
the good, and to gibbet the bad as un- 
worthy of existence? The almost uni- 
versal testimony of those who admitted 
that wrong was being done was in the 
direction of giving greater security to 
the tenant’s interest and preventing its 
confiscation by the landowner by the in- 
tervention of a Government tribunal on 
the subject of rent. He had been greatly 
surprised at the extent to which all the 
wisest and best of the great land agents 
of Ireland committed themselves to that 
opinion. He found from the evidence 
that no fewer than 24 of the largest land 
agents in Ireland, managing properties 
from 10,000 to 100,000 acres, and in 
the aggregate of more than 1,000,000 
acres, had expressed the strongest opi- 
nions in this direction. In addition to 
those he had already named, Mr. O’ Brien, 
agent to Lord Inchiquin, Mr. L’Estrange, 
agent to Colonel Cooper, Mr. Lepper, 
agent to Lord Donegal, and numerous 
others, were of this opinion; they were 
supported by landowners such as Colonel 
King-Harman, who owned 70,000 acres, 
and who was secretary to the Committee 
of Landowners, and by Lord Ventry, who 
owned 100,000 acres in the South. Of 
other witnesses of the same class, a very 
large proportion said that such legislation 
was unnecessary, because they always 
themselves recognized their tenants’ in- 
terest, and did practically give fixity 
of tenure and fair rents appraised with 
reference to the tenants’ interest; and 
most of them, though not quite all, per- 
mitted the sale of tenants’ interest. The 
same witnesses pointed to the happy 
results which followed upon properties 
where these principles were acted upon, 
where practically tenants knew that by 
the long practice of the estate their rents 
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gard to the tenants’ interest, and only 
raised at long intervals when the general 
rise in value of property justified it. They 
had practical fixity of tenure, and were 
allowed freely to sell their holdings to the 
highest bidder. The evidence was con- 
clusive that on such estates the tenants 
were prosperous and content, improve- 
ments were effected, the cultivation was 
of the best, and there was a general 
feeling of security ; while, on the other 
hand, the landlords’ rents were perfectly 
secure, and ranged in the long run as 
high, if not higher, than on those pro- 
perties where there was no security and 
where they were screwed up. Nothing 
could be more certain than that security 
of tenure under the conditions of Irish 
cultivation was as beneficial in the long 
run to the landlords as to the tenants. 
It was this system which the Bill pro- 
posed to extend from the best managed 
properties in Ireland to all properties. 
As regarded the best landlords, it did 
no more than put them under legal com- 
pulsion to do that which they always 
had done freely and willingly; and as 
regarded the worst landlords, it com- 
pelled them to do what experience showed 
was the true remedy for bad cultivation, 
insecurity, and discontent. Now, the 
cardinal point and principle of this part 
of the Bill was the tribunal for the de- 
termination of rent. It was this prin- 
ciple of fair rent and of an appeal from 
the landlord to a Court, which all parties 
who had looked into the matter were 
now agreed upon—the majority as well 
the minority of the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Commission, the whole of the 
other Commission, the Duke of Argyll, 
the majority of landlords and land 
agents in Ireland, the majority of hon. 
Members opposite. The concurrence in 
the necessity for this was almost uni- 
versal. Why was it so? Was it not 
from the fact that all these people now 
recognized and admitted that the tenants 
had an interest or property in their 
holdings which ought to be fully pro- 
tected? It had been said that that 
principle was in contravention of freedom 
of contract. If the tenants had no in- 
terest in their holdings, if they were in 
a position to contract freely with the 
owners of the land, the principle of 
freedom of contract might apply. But 
that was not so. The tenants had an 
interest in their holdings which in Ulster 
generally was equal to that of the 
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landlords, and elsewhere in Ireland 
equal to one-third of the competition 
value of the holding; it was impossible 
for them to disentangle their interest 
from the holding so as to be in a position 
to contract freely with their landlords, 
and the result was conditions in which 
freedom of contract could not and did 
not exist. Let him illustrate that by 
an example. Suppose a holding let at 
£20 a-year, the tenant or his prede- 
cessors had effected all the improve- 
ments, had built the house, had re- 
claimed the land from the waste, had 
removed the boulders, and had from 
time immemorial exercised all the rights 
of ownership over it. The tenant right 
was probably worth £200. The fiat of the 
landlord went forth to raise the rent 25 
per cent. This reduced the value of the 
tenant right by more than one-half by 
appropriating therefrom property to that 
amount. The tenant might leave the 
farm and might claim the full value of 
his tenant right; but to do so he must 
give up everything that was dear to him 
—his home, the place of his birth, his 
friends and neighbours; he must go 
into the wide world, and he had to 
recover the value of his interest by 
means of a lawsuit against his land- 
lord, whom he would find represented 
by the ablest lawyers. He might be 
too old to begin life again in some 
other profession. What freedom of con- 
tract was there between him and his 
landlord, whom he could approach only 
through a Dublin agent? If the tenant 
should resist and combine with his fellow- 
tenants and neighbours in opposing the 
increase of rent, then again it might 
be asked where was the freedom of con- 
tract in the landlord? He contended 
that the conditions for freedom of con- 
tract did not exist. Those who con- 
tended for it must begin by denying the 
tenant’s interest, and must be prepared 
to see it appropriated by the landlord. 
It was not a question so much of poli- 
tical economy. It was a question of 
justice and equity. The interest existed, 
and under the present conditions it was 
not safe, but was liable to be appro- 
priated by a person to whom it did not 
belong. It was necessary, therefore, to 
give it protection, and the only way of 
doing this was by allowing an appeal to 
the law. He believed it was as much 
the interest of the landlord as of the 
tenant that this appeal should be to the 
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tribunals of the country rather than to 
Rory on the Hills or to the self-consti- 
tuted tribunal of the Land League. 
When we had once grasped the idea of 
a Government tribunal for rents, the 
other principles of this part of the mea- 
sure necessarily, logically, and inevitably 
followed. The appeal to a tribunal as to 
rent necessarily implied a continued occu- 
pation. Could it be permitted to a land- 
owner to turn the tenant out immediately 
after the decision? So also as to free sale ; 
when we had recognised the tenant’s in- 
terest, when we had given him a tenure, 
whether for 15 or 30 years, or in per- 
petuity, how could we resist the tenant’s 
claim to be allowed to realize the value 
of it? Even if we should do so in law 
we should be defeated in practice. The 
incoming and outgoing tenant would 
come to terms behind the back of the 
landowner, as they did now in numerous 
cases, and we should have renewed agi- 
tation until full recognition of the in- 
terest was conceded. Here political 
economy was certainly in favour of the 
claim for free sale; for the free sale and 
disposition of an interest once recognized 
and protected at law was an almost ele- 
mentary proposition of political economy. 
It was said that they were creating a dual 
ownership in the soil. He denied that 
they were creating such a system. They 
were recognizing and giving full pro- 
tection to an interest which existed, and 
not creating it. It was not rightly de- 
scribed as an ownership in the soil; it 
was a right of occupation of the soil as 
distinguished from the ownership. The 
ownership of the soil was qualified, and 
out of it was carved the right of occupa- 
tion, and the two togther exhausted the 
whole value of the soil and its produce. 
He would not weary the House by any 
historical vindication of this claim of the 
Trish tenant. There seemed to be an 
economic justification and cause for it. 
Where the system of cultivation of a 
country was that of small occupiers it 
was wholly impossible for the landlord 
to effect the improvements, to build the 
houses and the homesteads, or to reclaim 
the land and to maintain the general 
equipments of the farm. To attempt to 
do so in the English system would be 
ruin to the landlord, and would involve 
him in expenditure of more than the 
value of the fee. These improvements 


must be effected by the tenant; and 
where that was the case there must 
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grow up a proprietary interest of the 
tenant, which would claim and must re- 
ceive the recognition and protection of the 
law. It had been repeatedly said in this 
debate that the Irish tenant was more 
protected by law than the tenant of any 
other part of the world ; but there was no 
other part of Europe where such a vast 
and universal system of small tenancy 
existed; and where the system of culti- 
vation was in small holdings, it was al- 
ways accompanied, supported, and forti- 
fied by the fact that a vast proportion of 
them had the security of ownership. It 
had been said that such a dual owner- 
ship as would be virtually created by the 
Bill would be a source of confusion, and 
that experience had shown that where it 
existed on the Continent it had led to 
an agitation to get rid of the land- 
owner. That was perfectly true of that 
kind of dual ownership which came 
down from feudal times, and where 
the tenant was burdened with servile 
obligations to the landowner; but 
there were throughout Europe a vast 
number of tenures of a different charac- 
ter, not dissimilar to that which would 
exist under that Bill—namely, of here- 
ditary leases, with fixed rents, or rents 
subject to periodical revision. Such 
tenures were common in Holland, in 
many parts of Germany, and France, 
and in North Portugal. They were 
highly appreciated. They were con- 
sidered scarcely inferior to freeholds, 
as they gave security to small occupiers 
and led to good cultivation. He might 
quote from a recent and very interest- 
ing description of Portugal by Mr. 
Crawford, our Consul at Oporto. After 
giving an account of these hereditary 
leaseholders in the North of that coun- 
try, he said— 
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‘‘This system has created in the Northern 
provinces a population of hardy, independent, 
contented yeomen. There are no great terri- 
torial possessions, no accumulation of agricul- 
tural wealth in one man’s hands; but there is, 
again, no pauperism. If we cross into some of 
the Southern provinces, we find the reverse of 
this feature of prosperity and content—great 
estates ill-farmed, rich absentee landlords, and 
crowds of ill-looking, poverty-stricken, and 
woe-begone tenants and day labourers.” 
Another objection raised by the right 
hon. Member and others was mainly 
directed to the principle of free sale. 
It was put forward in the interest of 
tenants of the future. It was said that 
while they forbade the rack-renting of 
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landlords, they would permit the rack- 
renting of tenants by themselves; that 
the incoming tenant would sell his in- 
terest to the highest bidder, and that 
the incomer would come in heavily mort- 
gaged, and be unable to cultivate the 
farm to the best advantage. The argu- 
ment was specious and plausible, and 
had something to recommend it from a 
theoretical point of view ; but, fortu- 
nately, it was not confirmed by expe- 
rience. Experience showed that on 
those estates where free sale was most 
fully granted, where the largest prices 
were given for tenant right, no such 
evils resulted. The estate invariably 
gained by the sale of tenant right in 
the exchange of a bad tenant for a good 
one. In the case of Lord Downshire’s 
property, the tenant right was fully ad- 
mitted; there was no limit to the price 
of tenant right, and the long practice of 
the family had given rise to the greatest 
confidence that rents would never be 
raised so as to interfere with tenant 
right. Tenant right there amounted 
often to £40 per Irish acre, or £25 per 
English acre—more than the value of 
the fee. There, at least, they would be 
likely to see cases of the evil result of 
over-burdened and mortgaged tenants ; 
but it was not so. The agent for 
the property said that the rents were 
rather higher than on properties out 
of Ulster; the tenants were in a com- 
fortable condition, the land was bet- 
ter cultivated than elsewhere, and 
there was general content. There was 
similar evidence from many other pro- 
perties. In all cases it was admitted 
that whenever a sale took place a good 
tenant took the place of a bad one, and 
the landlord was paid arrears of rent. 
The supposed evils were purely ima- 
ginary. The reason was that full secu- 
rity for improvements attracted capital, 
and did not repel it. If a tenant on 
coming into possession had to borrow a 
part of his capital, he soon saved money 
by his industry and repaidit. Landlord 
and tenant were both benefited by the 
security and by the consequent improve- 
ments, and in the long run rents were 
higher on those estates than elsewhere. 
He recollected the late Major Dalton, 
the agent to Lord Headfort’s properties 
in Meath and Cavan, told the Committee 
of three years ago that on adjoining pro- 
perties of the same kind tenant right 
was allowed on the one and averaged 
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£15 per acre, and was not allowed on 
the other; that where allowed the rents 
were higher, and the tenants were more 
prosperous and content than where it 
was not allowed. It was certain, then, 
that to attempt to prevent free sale or 
tenant right, or to limit the amount of 
tenant right, was unwise and not in the 
interest of either landlord or tenant. In 
fact, security of tenure and free sale had 
almost the same effect upon production, 
and industry, and content as a full owner- 
ship. Ownership was the highest form 
of security known to the law; but con- 
tinuous occupancy, under the Ulster 
right, with fair rents and free sale, 
was closely approaching to it, and gave 
full security to the tenant. He would 
now say a very few words upon the 
second part of the Bill, that facilitating 
occupying ownership. That part carried 
out in its integrity, with one very slight 
exception, the Report of his Committee 
of three years ago, and he need hardly 
say that it was gratifying to him to ob- 
serve what general concurrence there 
was both as to the subject and method 
of these clauses. He believed that if 
worked in the spirit of the Act they 
would prove the most important part of 
it, and give that stability and support to 
property which everyone now admitted 
was so much needed. There was no 
other country in Europe in the least 
degree approaching Ireland in the dis- 
tribution ofits property. In every other 
country it had long ago been recognized 
that every consideration, economical, 
political, or social, pointed to the ex- 
pediency of a wide distribution of landed 
property, and to fixing the peasantry upon 
the soil as far aspossible. He had on seve- 
ral occasions brought that subject before 
the House, and would not now repeat 
what he had said. He would add, 
however, that every foreign statesman, 
jurist, or economist, who had ever visited 
or written upon Ireland had pointed to 
the condition of its land ownership and 
the absence of proprietary interest of 
the occupiers of its land as the chief 
causes of its bad economic condition and 
its chronic agitation and discontent. 
Count Cavour, De Tocqueville, De Beau- 
mont, Sismondi, Von Raumer, Kohl, 
and many others, had written in that 
sense. The ablest treatise on the condi- 
tion of Ireland in the present century 
was that by De Beaumont, the friend of 
De Tocqueville, who visited it in 1839 
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and again in 1862. He might quote 
one short passage from it. He said— 

“So long as the Irish are only tenants, you 
will see them always miserable and indolent. 
With what energy do you suppose the poor 
tenant would be endowed who knows that if he 
improves his farm his rent will be propor- 
tionately increased ? ’’ 


And, again— 

‘¢Tf in France the acquisition of the soil has 
been so great an improvement for the people, 
of what benefit will it be for the Irish people ? 
It is to be hoped that the day when there will 
be in Ireland small proprietors the greater part 
of her miseries will cease. The rich, ceasing to 
have the monopoly of land, will no longer be 
subject to the curse of the poor, and the small 
owner who protects with his body his field and 
his cabin will have nothing to fear from attacks 
of which in Ireland the soil is the object.’’ 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), 
while agreeing in principle to that 
part of the Bill, had intimated that 
there might be danger to the State 
in the Government becoming the mort- 
gagee of so many small properties. 
There was a danger which he had him- 
self feared; and in the proposal which 
he had made to the Committee two years 
ago he had suggested that, if possible, 
funds for that purpose should be derived 
from an Irish source. The experience 
of the purchases under the Church Act 
had shown that there was not any very 
great danger in that direction. In cir- 
cumstances of very great difficulty, the 
tenants had paid their instalments, and 
they had passed through a period of dis- 
tress with greater ease than he should 
have expected. They must expect that 
if they had a similar period of distress 
10 years hence there would be some 
difficulty ; but they must also recollect 
that the security of the State was every 
year increasing. Let it not be supposed 
that peasant proprietary was the panacea 
of all the ills of Ireland. He had never 
put it forward in that way. It was no 
cure for bad seasons. Small owners, he 
had no doubt, would suffer greatly in 
times of depression and famine, though 
he believed they would emerge sooner 
from them and would bear them more 
patiently. It would be no cure for 
the evils of over-crowding in some 
of the remote parts of Mayo and 
Donegal, and he thought the other 
parts of the measure more suitable 
for such people at present ; but he could 
not exclude them from the benefit of 
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the trial. The case of the migratory 
labourers was a peculiar one, and seemed 
to him to require special treatment; but 
he would not now detain the House upon 
them. The case of other Irish labourers 
was important. He was glad to see the 
greatinterest taken in thissubject by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite ; it was somewhat un- 
expected. He hoped at some future time 
their case might be dealt with; but at 
present the Bill was already heavily 
weighted. They might recollect also 
that the labourers were closely allied to 
the small tenant farmers. In many parts 
of Ireland there was no class of labourers 
as distinct from the tenants, and the la- 
bourers were the sons of the tenants. 
Whatever they did to improve the con- 
dition of the tenants, to give security, to 
induce improvements, would re-act on 
the labourers. The passage from the one 
class to the other was continuous, and 
the prospect of being able to buy land 
or to buy a tenancy would be the best 
and surest promoter of thrift and indus- 
try among the labouring people. There 
were many other questions which had 
been touched on in the course of this dis- 
cussion, such as the transfer of land, the 
Law of Entail, and others; but, however 
important, they were beyond the scope 
of the Bill. This Bill was already suffi- 
ciently freighted; and if it came into 
harbour with its present cargo, with- 
out any loss from jettison or otherwise, 
it would be, he believed, fraught with 
great benefit to Ireland. For his own 
part, he had not lost his faith in the fu- 
ture of Ireland, or in the generous quali- 
ties of its people, or in their respect for 
right and justice, ifall were equally pro- 
tected. There was much indeed to de- 
plore in the weary cycles of agitations 
and discontent, and especially in the 
events of the last two years; but it had 
seemed to him that these most unfor- 
tunate events had their origin in intense 
suffering caused by agricultural loss, 
aggravated by a sense of injustice and 
wrong. If by this Bill they were able 
to remove that sense of injustice and 
wrong, it was his belief that under the 
auspices of better seasons they might 
look forward at no distant date to the 
return of prosperity, content, and order 
in that part of the United Kingdom. 
Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, al- 
though he believed the Bill to be imper- 
fect in many important points, he would 
confine himself mainly to the principles 
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of the Bill which were contested, re- 
serving questions of detail for Commit- 
tee. He felt bound, however, to remark 
that the Bill did not give any substantial 
benefit to tenants who were under evic- 
tion for arrears of rent. It gave them 
some benefit; but it did not sufficiently 
recognize the case of those who had been 
suffering from rack-rents, which they had 
been unable to pay in consequence of 
distress arising from a succession of bad 
seasons; and yet he understood that one 
of the reasons for passing the Bill was 
the existence of rack-rents. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, could not escape 
from the necessity of applying strong 
remedies in this direction. Again, the 
class of leaseholders deserved as much 
consideration as the yearly tenants, many 
of them having been obliged to take a 
30 years’ lease under threat of eviction, 
the object of the landlord being to cause 
the tenant, by virtue of his being a lease- 
holder,to forfeit the advantages conferred 
upon the tenants by the Act of 1870. He 
would now answer some of the objec- 
tions raised to the Bill on the Opposition 
side of the House—objections which had 
been candidly raised, and deserved a can- 
did reply. The first part of the Bill re- 
gulating contracts was challenged, on 
the ground that the State had no right 
to interfere with the owner in imposing 
rent; but the Irish landlord had not 
been in the past the absolute owner of 
his land in respect to rent. Owing, pro- 
bably, to the violent manner in which 
land had been transferred in the past, 
the people claimed the right of, at least, 
cultivating the land which had belonged 
to the tribe at a moderate rent, leaving 
the tenant a property. Irish landlords 
had formerly admitted and recognized 
this custom. They had not used compe- 
tition, the owner’s ordinary standard, as 
a test of rent. The right to this pro- 
perty, and the injustice of exacting a 
rack-rent which would destroy it, was 
shown by the Report of the Bessborough 
Commission. A tendency had of late 
years sprung up to violate the custom 
and destroy the tenant’s property by rack- 
rents. This tendency had been intro- 
duced by means of middlemen and sub- 
letting, and also through undue competi- 
tion ; and it was very likely that the men 
who had taken farms over the tenants’ 
heads now turned round and said they 
would pay no more than Griffith’s valua- 
tion. The Landed Estates Court, too, 
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had bought in purchasers who violated 
the old custom of the country, and 
charged rack-rents. The effect of the 
Bill would be to restore the custom, and 
only to prevent the usurpation of a claim 
on the part of the bad landlord incon- 
sistent with it. They were told that 
the effect of this measure on the good 
landlord, who had been faithful to the 
traditions of his country, and had not 
rack-rented his tenants, but had left 
them their property in the soil—that 
the effect on those landlords would be 
nil. If they had not rack-rented the 
Court would not recognize a claim for 
the reduction of rent; but if they had, 
if they had destroyed the traditional in- 
terest of the tenants in the land, they 
would be liable to have their rents 
brought within reasonable limits. It 
appeared to him that that was a very 
fallacious statement of the effects of the 
Bill. It appeared to him that the land- 
lord would always have the power of 
initiating proceedings in the Court by 
resisting the tenant’s demand for the 
reduction of rent, because, if a tenant 
wished to continue in possession after a 
demand of increased rent, he would be 
compelled to go into court, and that was 
equivalent to a right to initiate proceed- 
ings in the Land Court. The right of free 
sale was absolutely essential to a pro- 
perty in the tenant, because without it, 
if a tenant found himself unable to carry 
on his business, the landlord, by re- 
fusing the right to sell, could anni- 
hilate the property. The interpretation 
which assumed that in measuring the 
rent the amount to which the tenant 
would be entitled to compensation 
should be deducted from a computa- 
tion of the, landlord’s interest, seemed 
to him not borne out by the language 
of the Bill. It seemed to him that the 
object of the Bill was to preserve and 
take into account the property which the 
tenant had over and above the landlord’s 
interest. The clause was, however, am- 
biguous, and as unsatisfactory with its 
present wording to the tenant as to the 
landlord, and would require explanation 
and amendment. Free sale properly 
guarded was absolutely necessary to the 
tenant; without it a tenant would feel 
himself always in a state of insecurity, 
and would be deterred from putting in 
the land his capital, labour, and skill. 
A great deal had been said about the 
increased prospect of litigation under 
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this Bill; but if a wise and fair tribunal 
were established, he contended that liti- 
gation between landlord and tenant would 
be diminished rather than increased. 
With this view, he recommended the 
introduction into the Court of technical 
skill and local knowledge. With regard 
to the establishment of a peasant pro- 
prietary, he thought it was necessary, 
not only for the prosperity of farmers, 
but for the tranquillity of the country, 
that everything should be done that in 
reason could be done to develop a pea- 
sant proprietary. The principle of the 
Bill might well be enlarged without any 
danger to the taxpayer. The Treasury 
should receive a larger power of advance 
to be exercised in each case on its merits, 
and the time for repayment might also 
be safely extended. But if universal 
“fer proprietary were created, the 
and being divided into many small hold- 
ings, absolute free trade in land would 
be the result. Land would be accumu- 
lated in the hands of small - capitalists 
who would develop into landlords, and 
he feared a class of tenants it would be 
impossible to protect would spring up, 
as much at the mercy of small and 
griping landlords as the Belgian tenants, 
whose condition was so bad. It would 
be futile to try and prevent letting. 
History taught that all attempt to inter- 
fere with the ordinary operations dictated 
by the love of profit were futile. The 
natural growth of an occupying pro- 
prietary would avoid these dangers. Men 
would learn from the experience of others 
how far a position of ownership suited 
them. They would see the benefits and 
dangers and undoubted responsibilities 
of proprietorship. They would learn 
what he supposed was the result of the 
competition caused by ownership, that 
proprietorship required more capital, 
more industry, and, above all, more 
agricultural skill than tenancy. Mean- 
time tenants would be protected by the 
first part of the Bill; and while pro- 
prietors remained only as a portion of 
the community of agriculture, it would 
be easier to impose conditions on their 
contracts of letting than if there were 
a universal peasant proprietary imme- 
diately created. The emigration clauses 
could not but be viewed unfavourably 
by Irish Members, who went to the root 
of things, and saw that emigration arose 
from a bad system of Land Laws. But 
he believed these clauses were, in addi- 
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tion, unnecessary for any measure, whe- 
ther of proprietary or tenant right. 
Giving a right of free sale would, for the 
present, strengthen the tendency to sell, 
to consolidate, and to emigrate. These 
were views which he had arrived at con- 
cerning this Bill. He was glad that it 
stepped in between landlord and tenant, 
because unless the rent was regulated 
they would be driven into a general ex- 
propriation of the landlords’ property. 
The details of the Bill would require 
large amendments. Its principles were 
sound and wise. He hoped they would be 
adhered to, and fully developed by the 
House. If they were rejected, hetrembled 
to think what would happen—not only 
as regarded the landlords’ property, but 
the general peace of the country; but if 
they were accepted and became the law 
of the land he believed they would lay 
the foundation of true prosperity. That 
prosperity might not grow up ina single 
night like the gourd of the Prophet; 
but it would strike deep root, and be 
steady, permanent, and universal. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, that 
the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) had stated in 
his Amendment that the Bill, as far as 
its leading provisions were concerned, 
was economically unsound. He was 
afraid he must lie under the censure of 
that Amendment, because a dozen years 
ago he expressed his conviction in a 
Paper he then read, and had since re- 
published, that the granting of fixity of 
tenure, fair rents, and free sale was 
essential to the pacification of Ireland. 
He felt certain, from an examination of 
the condition of Ireland, that nothing 
short of these three concessions would 
satisfy the legitimate demands of the 
Irish people, and bring Ireland into a 
state in which it would cease to be a 
reproach to the Administration of the 
United Kingdom. It appeared to him 
that the view he took a dozen years ago 
had been singularly justified by the 
events which had since happened. Cer- 
tainly great concessions had been made 
to Ireland since 1869; but they had not 
touched what was at the bottom of Irish 
disaffection and of the Irish difficulty— 
the proper recognition of the right of the 
tenant to what his own industry had 
created, and of his place on the soil of 
the country to which he belonged.. He 
listened the other day with great, in- 
terest to the speech of the noble Lord 
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the Member for Barnstaple (Viscount 
Lymington), who bore his testimony to 
what the wisdom and justice of a par- 
ticular family could do in a part of Ire- 
land. The noble Lord told them that 
on the estate in question rents were 
punctually paid, and that peace and 
contentment were general; but that 
happy state of things might be wrecked 
if the possessor of the estate determined 
to make use of the power which his own 
vices and the law of the land gave him 
over his tenants. They ought to pro- 
vide by the operation of the law that 
persons should not be brought within 
the range of a system by which the per- 
manent peace and the rights of the 
people might depend on the will of an 
individual. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire told the House 
that the Bill in its main provisions was 
economically unsound. He wanted to 
know what was meant by economically 
unsound. Eminent statesmen often used 
words in a special sense; and the noble 
Lord had not strengthened his case by 
quotations from any writers on political 
economy, such as Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
so that he was at a loss to know pre- 
cisely what was intended. The noble 
Lord had, indeed, read extracts from 
the speeches of Judge Longfield ; but he 
did not care much for Judge Longfield’s 
speculations on the Irish Question, know- 
ing that, as a rule, lawyers had but little 
acquaintance with either history or law. 
The Report of Mr. Bonamy Price was 
nothing more than pure assertion. He 
quite forgot the enormous difficulties in 
which the people of Ireland were placed, 
and those which the Government and 
Parliament had to deal with in order 
that complete justice might be done. 
Turning to the actual facts of the case, 
he contended that the insecurity of the 
Irish tenant farmer was the cause of 
most of his difficulties. A man could 
not be expected to sow without a cer- 
tainty of being allowed to reap his crop. 
And, as things were, the position of the 
Irish occupier was aggravated by the ex- 
orbitant raising of rents and by the loss 
of the value of his improvements. That 
was the state of things that prevailed in 
very many parts of Ireland. It was often 
alleged that the Bill would seriously 
diminish and injure the property of the 
landlords; but that he was altogether 
disposed to deny. Similar fears had 
been entertained on other occasions, and 
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particularly at the time of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, when the country gen- 
tlemen complained that the agricultural 
interests were ruined, while, in point 
of fact, the agriculturists had suffered 
only from the consummate and idiotic 
folly of the landlords, who were now 
going about like sturdy beggars asking 
Parliament to relieve them. However, 
the present Bill, so far from injuring 
the landlords of Ireland, would infinitely 
enhance the value of their property. He 
ventured to predict that if the proposed 
changes were effected in Ireland, that 
disposition to save, which was charac- 
teristic of the Irish people, would drive 
them before long into those branches of 
manufacturing industry which in former 
days were destroyed in Ireland by the 
cupidity and greed of the manufacturers 
and landowners of this country. A good 
deal had been said about confiscation ; 
but what did confiscation mean? When 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer called 
upon him to pay a tax, that was confis- 
cation. Confiscation was the taxing part 
of a private man’s substance for the 
National Exchequer. But there was 
another kind of confiscation, far worse 
than anything which could be done 
by any law proposed in that House— 
namely, the right which the stronger 
had to appropriate the property of the 
weaker. That had been done pretty 
freely in Ireland. He contended that 
the principle of the Bill was equitable, 
its essence was arbitration, and its 
purpose was a final settlement of the 
question. Much had been said about 
interference with that three-legged horse 
freedom of contract; but if they allowed 
persons to do just as they pleased in 
their relations with their fellow-sub- 
jects, the result would be universal 
swindling in the whole of society. They 
had interfered with freedom of con- 
tract in various ways, and in proof of 
this he need only refer to the laws re- 
lating to the employment of women and 
children in factories and the truck sys- 
tem. The noble Lord had told them 
that the production of this Bill was a 
yielding to violence and agitation; but 
it should be remembered that no great 
reform had been effected in this country 
without an agitation preceding it. Thus 
agitation preceded Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, the reform of the representation, 
and the repeal of the Corn Laws. There 
was not a single European community 
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which had not got rid of its feudal insti- 
tutions. In 1846 there were as many 
outrages in Denmark as in Ireland; but 
a wise statesman arose, who made the 
Danish peasant proprietor of the soil he 
cultivated, and Denmark had ever since 
been a prosperous country. It was a 
measure of simple justice which the Go- 
vernment now proposed to extend to 
Ireland. It would be a great thing if 
they could by any means bring about a 
state of things in which they could dis- 
pense with every policeman and soldier 
who were now employed to maintain un- 
just and iniquitous laws; for the cost of 
all the machinery adopted nominally to 
maintain peace in Ireland, but really to 
collect rents, was pretty nearly as much 
as the value of the whole rents together. 
It was contemplated that under this Bill 
those who by their own labour had de- 
veloped a value in the soil which they 
occupied should have the satisfaction of 
feeling that they possessed a property in 
that soil. ‘The Bill had been described 
as Communistic. Communism was the 
sacrifice of the property of the few to 
the interests of the many ; but a greater 
evil had long existed in Ireland—the 
sacrifice of the property of the many to 
the interests of the few—and it was that 
which the Bill was designed to remedy. 
Ireland ever since the Union had la- 
boured under great social and political 
disadvantages. At the present time, 
for instance, she possessed nothing like 
an intermediate system of education. 
There were several points in the Bill to 
which he should object in Committee ; 
but, as far as the principle was con- 
cerned, it seemed to him the Govern- 
ment had brought forth a measure 
which dealt with the relations of land- 
lord and tenant in a manner thoroughly 
sound. The measure was an attempt 
to reverse the history of the past of Ire- 
land. It was an attempt to make a new, 
and he believed a final, treaty of peace 
between England and Ireland, under 
which all lawful rights would be re- 
spected, all legitimate property secured, 
and all sound and economic principles 
vindicated. He did not pretend to say 
that when this measure of justice was 
done to the Irish people, and when the 
sound principles the Bill contained had 
begun to produce their fruit, all agita- 
tion in Ireland would cease. It was too 
much to expect that after centuries of 
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quiesce in a settlement; but just as 
after a volcano had broken forth and 
rendered the surrounding country like 
a smoking furnace, for a time there 
would still be a fire glowing in the 
cracks, but when years had passed by 
the place which was the scene of deso- 
lation and misery would become a fruit- 
ful garden, so he believed it would be in 
Ireland. And he had no doubt that if 
he lived long enough to witness the re- 
sults of the measure he would feel that 
the best days of his life, and the day on 
which he looked back with the greatest 
satisfaction, was that on which he strove 
in his place in the English Parliament 
to heal the discontent of centuries, and 
to do right to the country which had 
suffered wrong for centuries. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not know whether the House looked 
upon the speech which had just been 
delivered with as much satisfaction as 
the author anticipated for himself when 
looking back to it some years hence. 
The hon. Member had been Professor 
of Political Economy at Oxford, and 
was the author of one or two ex- 
tremely meritorious books on political 
economy; and he had therefore ex- 
pected, when he saw him get up, to 
hear from him some sound and econo- 
mic argument in defence of this Bill. 
Instead of this the hon. Member had 
treated them to a most extraordinary 
mixture of historical illustrations, which 
illustrated nothing, to miscellaneous in- 
vective, directed against everybody in 
general, to almost truculent criticism of 
every political economist but himself, 
with the one exception of Mr. Mill, 
whom he treated with a calm and con- 
temptuous superiority. [Mr. Tuorotp 
Rogers: I never quoted anybody.] He 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) did not accuse the 
hon. Member of quoting anybody ; 
what he said was that he treated them 
to truculent criticism. As he listened 
to the speech he wondered what the 
Prime Minister would think of two 
statements in it. The first was that the 
Bill included provisions for fair rents, 
free sale, and fixity of tenure; and the 
next was as to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s gradual conversion on the subject 
of Irish land. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had, over and over again, stated 
that the Bill was not based on the three 
F’s as alleged by his supporters; and 
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Balfour) admitted its existence; but he 
must altogether deny that it had been 
gradual, since less than two years ago 
several Members of the Ministry de- 
clared themselves directly opposed to 
principles which they now embraced. 
Hon. Members who so triumphantly 
prophesied the success of this measure 
appeared altogether to forget that the 
Liberal Party had made several at- 
tempts to settle the Land Question per- 
manently, and that every attempt had 
been hailed with the same approving 
chorus. In 186) there was one final 
settlement of this question; in 1870 
there was another; and now a third final 
settlement was proposed. ‘Three final 
settlements in 21 years. He had no 
doubt if the present Bill passed into law 
it would be the parent of many future 
final settlements, introduced with the 
same hopes and ending with the same 
disappointments. This was not all. The 
Liberal Party had boxed the political 
compass on this question. For the Bill 
of 1860 was founded on free contract; 
the Bill of 1881 on Socialistic principles ; 
while the Bill of 1870 was a transition 
between the two. But even this did not 
show the full incompetence of the Party 
opposite to deal with this problem ; for 
it now appeared that by the Bill of 1870, 
without in the least intending it, they 
had conferred on the tenants property 
which properly belonged to the landlord, 
and they now thought it necessary to 
legalize deliberately this accidental con- 
fiscation, and to enforce those rights by 
means of the present Bill. With regard 
to peasant proprietors, although he 
doubted the economic advantages of the 
system, he believed it would be politi- 
cally advantageous on the broad prin- 
ciple that if legislation was to be carried 
on under mob dictation, it was well in 
the interests of justice to have a mob on 
both sides. He did not propose to de- 
tain the House further on this question ; 
but he wished to say one word on the 
subject of freesale. The whole object of 
the Bill, they had been told, was to coun- 
teract the land hunger which existed in 
Ireland. He wished to ask, when the 
tenant was allowed to sell his holding 
for full value, would his successor be 
rack-rented or not in effect? It was 
clear that if the operation of competi- 
tion was allowed to drive up the tenant’s 
interest to its full limit of value, the 
incoming tenant, between the claims of 
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the money-lender and those of the land- 
lord, would pay precisely the same rent 
as if competition had throughout been 
allowed full play, except that the money 
would not go into the right pockets. 
The only possible way in which this 
result could be avoided was by diminish- 
ing, through the operation of the Land 
Court, the rent paid by the new tenant 
in consequence of, and having regard to, 
the excessive price paid for the tenant 
right. But if that were the alternative 
adopted by the Government, the Bill 
was one of undisguised spoliation. Free 
sale, in short, must end either in rack- 
renting or inrobbery. Then there came 
the question of fairrents. Even in Eng- 
land it was difficult to settle a fair rent 
by arbitration. But there was this 
great difference—that whereas in Eng- 
land there was a fair standard ascer- 
tained by competition, in Ireland, after 
the passing of the Bill, there would be 
no standard. But that was not all. 
What the Bill was really attempting 
was to fix the standard of living for 
Irish labourers. A large proportion of 
the farmers were really in the position 
of labourers. To fix their rents was 
really equivalent to fixing the amount 
of wages they were to receive. In parts 
of Ireland the tenants had no capital, 
and any law regulating the rents they 
paid was really a law regulating wages. 
The Bill was therefore Socialistic in its 
character. Socialistic schemes were al- 
ways directed to redressing by Govern- 
ment interference the evils, or supposed 
evils, in regard to the distribution of 
wealth which flowed from unrestricted 
competition. From that point of view the 
Bill was clearly a step in the direction 
of Socialism. ‘The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had remarked that they did in- 
terfere between the employer of labour 
and the artizan, because they had a Poor 
Law; but he could hardly have been 
serious in maintaining that there was 
any analogy between the operation of 
the Poor Law and the operation of the 
proposed Land Court. Almost all the 
argumentsof the hon. Member for South- 
wark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) were based 
on the supposition that it was impossible 
to give the tenant the value of his im- 
provements unless they passed this Bill; 
but that proposition he altogether denied. 
Nobody wanted the tenant to lose his im- 
provements; there were provisions in 
the Bill altogether distinct from those 
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he had been criticizing which would se- 
cure the improvements he had made; 
and there was no necessity for them to 
choose between swallowing the whole 
Bill brought in by the Government and 
allowing the tenant to be deprived 
of that which his labour had produced. 
He did not believe they were bound 
to find a complete remedy for the state 
of Ireland. They would not think the 
more highly of a physician because 
he professed to cure all diseases; and 
a politician was not a great statesman 
because he conceived that by one Bill 
he could provide a remedy for ills so 
deep seated and of such long standing 
as those of Ireland. They were not to 
be cured by months of well-meaning 
administrative weakness, followed by 
a Coercion Act of unexampled severity, 
followed again by wild legislation of 
this kind. It was only slow improve- 
ment that could be permanent. He was 
not prepared with any other legislation ; 
but he could not on that account give 
his adhesion to this. It was to be con- 
demned, not only because it taught the 
lesson too often taught before that agita- 
tion would produce legislation, but also 
because it must fail in its intended object. 
It could not relieve the tenant from the 
rack-renting which was produced by 
competition; it introduced principles 
which no other Government had been 
bold enough to adopt, and which, he 
feared, might be applied to other coun- 
tries than Ireland, and to other indus- 
tries than agriculture; and for these 
reasons, if the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho) per- 
sisted in his Amendment, he should sup- 
port him; if not, he should vote for the 
Amendment of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for North Leicestershire (Lord John 
Manners). 

Mx. P. J.SMYTH said, he had listened 
with pleasure to the temperate speech 
of the right hon. Member for Westmin- 
ster (Mr. W. H. Smith), and all the 
more so because it was such a marked 
contrast to other speeches made from the 
same side of the House, except that of the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O’Shaughnessy). It was an unfor- 
tunate circumstance that a purely social 
question, the relation of landlord and 
tenant, upon the satisfactory settlement 
of which the very existence of a nation 
depended, should assume in that House, 
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Party triumph on such a question could 
be achieved only at the sacrifice of a 
nation’s life. Ireland, without distinc- 
tion of Party, appealed to the House for 
peace, and the most thorough partizan- 
ship might well shrink from the respon- 
sibility of making her wasted fields the 
theatre of Party conflict. It was scarcely 
justifiable in the circumstances of Ireland 
to meet a Bill of this character, framed, 
as it obviously was, in a spirit of justice 
and conciliation, with obstructive criti- 
cism, unless such criticism were accom- 
panied by proposals better calculated to 
accomplish the object which all Parties 
in the House should have in view—the 
peace and prosperity of Ireland. Where 
were these proposals ? Where were these 
grand schemes for the development of 
the resources of Ireland? LElcho an- 
swered, where? He looked on this Bill 
as a great measure of justice; he be- 
lieved it to be entitled to the support 
of every hon. Member on either side of 
the House claiming to be a friend of 
Ireland. It stood alone, the first great 
Government measure ever submitted to 
this House which breathed throughout 
the spirit, not merely of abstract justice, 
but of Irish right. The Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act was marred by the abolition 
of the 40s. freeholders, and by the penal 
clauses against the religious orders. The 
Encumbered Estates Act took no note 
of Irish sentiments, traditions, and 
habits, and failed, in consequence, to 
realize the wise purpose of its authors. 
The Land Act of 1870, framed with the 
best intentions, put English contract in 
place of Irish custom, and hence the 
necessity for new legislation ; but here was 
a Bill which, excepting particular details, 
a Grattan or a Flood might have pre- 
sented to an Irish Parliament. [‘‘ Oh!’’] 
He was speaking on the second reading, 
and he spoke not of details but of prin- 
ciples, and especially of the recognition 
of the unquestionable fact that the Irish 
tenant had co-property in the soil, and 
that he held it by tradition, by immemo- 
rial usage, and by force of sentiment as 
ineradicable as it was natural and laud- 
able. Tenant right existed in every coun- 
try in Europe formerly embraced by the 
feudal system ; if it was to be found now 
only in certain counties in Ulster, the fact 
was to be accounted for by the wars and 
confiscations of the past. Ulster was 
the last part of Ireland brought under 
British dominion, and was, therefore, 
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the last to alter tribal customs for feudal 
tenure. Another reason for its existence 
in Ulster was given by a witness in the 
Devon Commission—‘‘ Because,”’ he said, 
‘the people of that Province were Pro- 
testants, and had arms in their hands.” 
The truth of the matter, as far as the 
Ulster Custom was concerned, was that 
it was a national and not a local custom, 
and this was the secret of the desperate 
tenacity with which the Irish tenant 
clung to his holding, and to which, even 
in exile, he dreamed of his return. Who 
that had seen the Irish exile as he had 
—by some river of the Great West on 
a festal day of his native land, pause in 
his task at noon and in fancy listen to 
the chimes of the Sabbath bells of home 
—who that had seen him, as he had, 
look up at midnight into the wondrous 
sky of the Southern hemisphere guessing 
which one of those bright orbs was then 
shedding its beams through his cabin 
door just by the wild wood, could fail to 
realize how vain the attempt to oppose 
to a rooted belief and a pious senti- 
ment the cold precepts of a ducal philo- 
sophy? On one occasion an Irishman 
in the wilds of Australia showed him a 
sod of turf which he had carried with 
him from Ireland. In the spirit of a utili- 
tarian, he asked why he had carried the 
turf with him from the other side of the 
world? He said that he meant it to be 
put into his coffinif he died away from 
his native land. There was more 
philosophy and feeling in that saying 
than in the essays of those Gentlemen 
who would fain have them believe that 
what was not contract was confiscation. 
They had heard a great deal about the 
rights of property, and he would yield to 
no one in his respect for the rights of 
property. They were based upon reason 
and common sense; but the rights of pro- 
perty and the rights of landlords, so far 
from standing on the same footing, were 
too often directly opposed to each other. 
The rights of property promote produc- 
tion; the rights of landlords too often im- 
pede it. The very reasons that should in- 
duce them to respect the one would lead 
them to limit and regulate the other. 
When representatives of the landed in- 
terests, both here and elsewhere, spoke 
of the rights of property in connection 
with this Bill, he wondered did they 
forget the several Acts of Parliament 
that had been passed since 1800 in 
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tenant, in support of the landlords’ right 
and to the injury of the tenants. In his 
view, if all those Acts had been repealed 
12 years ago, and the ancient Common 
Law of England, in regard to the tenure 
of land, restored, the tenants would have 
been vastly benefited, and the rights of 
property would have been safer than they 
now were. ‘The ‘‘three F’s”’ were one 
and indivisible. Accepting one, they 
necessarily accepted the three ; accepting 
free sale, they accepted permanence of 
tenure and fair rent, without which 
there could be no interest and no sale. 
On some of the best managed estates in 
Ireland that principle had long been 
acted upon; and if it was universal the 
rights of property would not have been 
injured, and landlord, person, and pro- 
perty would have been much more re- 
spected than they now were. As a class, 
with a few noble exceptions, the Irish 
landlords, since the year 1800, had not 
deserved well of their country, and the 
result had been a miserable warfare pro- 
tracted through generations; it had been 
class against class, rich against poor, and 
both against the law. The machinery pro- 
posed by the Bill had been harshly and 
prematurely criticized, and he must ex- 
press his opinion that it was fully ade- 
quate to give effect to all the principles 
involved in the Bill. The moral effect 
upon both landlords and tenants of the 
existence of a strong Land Court would 
be such that, after a little time, the in- 
tervention of the Court would not, ex- 
cept in rare instances, be sought. Land- 
lord and tenant would learn to settle 
their differences amicably, and the prin- 
ciple of contract, for the first time free 
and unfettered, would assume its right- 
ful sway. The portion of the Bill re- 
lating to a peasant proprietary met with 
universal approval. Believing that, un- 
der proper conditions, Ireland could sup- 
port double her present population, he 
was no advocate for emigration. He 
thought reclamation ought to have a 
fair trial before emigration was resorted 
to. He admitted that there were omis- 
sions from the Bill—particularly in re- 
gard to absentees, and corporate bodies, 
and the labourers—but these could be 
remedied in Committee. He would not 
further detain the House, because he 
felt that this Bill should not only pass, 
but that it should pass speedily; while 
its defeat would be an irreparable dis- 
aster. Every day’s delay in its passing 
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would detract from its value. A great 
political architect had traced for them 
the lines and laid deep for them the 
foundations of a glorious temple of 
national concord and union. It was for 
them, with willing hands, to raise its 
massive walls high into the air, and 
to surmount the whole with a mighty 
dome, beneath whose shadow Irishmen 
of all classes might rest, oblivious of the 
past sorrows and hopeful of the future 
splendour of their common country. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Lord John Manners). 


Mr. PARNELL: I am sorry to have 
to introduce a discordant note into the 
proceedings of this evening; but the 
fault is not mine. I have just learned 
that the Government have arrested my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Dillon), the Colleague 
of the hon. Member who has last ad- 
dressed the House (Mr. P. J. Smyth) ; 
and I cannot help thinking that it pre- 
sents a very strange irony that while 
one hon. Member for Tipperary is ex- 
tolling Her Majesty’s Government, the 
other Member for Tipperary is an in- 
mate of a prison cell. I regret that Her 
Majesty’s Government should have inter- 
fered with the Constitutional rights of 
my hon. Friend when he was on his 
way to this House. [ Cries of ‘‘Oh!”’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to point out 
to the hon. Member that the question 
before the House is the second reading 
of the Irish Land Bill; and on the 
Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate no observations can be made 
by the hon. Member which are not 
relevant to that Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL: I propose, Sir, with 
your permission, to move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. SPEAKER : It is not competent 
for the hon. Member to make that Mo- 
tion at the present time. The Question 
before the House is the adjournment of 
the debate, and it is necessary that the 
House should settle that question. Until 
it is disposed of the Motion of the hon. 
Member cannot be made. 

Mr. PARNELL: Of course, I have to 
apologize to you since you rule me 
out of Order, and say that I am not en- 
titled to move the adjournment of the 
House. But I understand that there 
are precedents for the course I proposed 
to take, and that I should be in Order 
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in moving the adjournment of the House, 
even on the Motion for the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In any case, the 
hon. Member could not make any re- 
marks except such as might be relevant 
to the Bill before the House. 

Mr. CALLAN: I rise to Order. May 
I ask if the hon. Member would be in 
Order in making the remarks he pro- 
poses to make when the Motion is made, 
on the next Question, that you do leave 
the Chair ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Any observations 
made by the hon. Member, even then, 
must be relevant to the Question before 
the House. But I am bound to say 
this—that if the hon. Member wishes to 
make any observations on any other 
subject, I think he would be in Order 
in making them when the Motion is 
made at the termination of the Business 
before the House for the adjournment of 
the House. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 263 ; Noes 
34: Majority 229.—(Div. List, No. 190.) 


Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


MOTION. 


— ago — 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. 


Mr. SPEAKER etalled upon the At- 
torney General to make his Motion for 
Leave to bring in the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he had a 
Petition to present from the Committee 
of the National Club, praying the House 
to refuse its assent to any Bill which 
proposed to abolish the appeal to Al- 
mighty God, and that legislation upon the 
subject might not be hurried through. 


Petition ordered to be laid on the 
Table. 


Mr. PARNELL: I rise now, Sir, for 
the purpose of moving the adjournment 
of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is out of Order. I have already called 
upon the Attorney General. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg, with great 
respect, to submit that I had addressed 
you, and had intimated my intention of 
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before you called upon the hon. and 
learned Attorney General. 

Mr. SPEAKER : I am simply carry- 
ing out the Order of the House. The 
House has already ordered that at this 
Sitting the Orders of the Day shall be 
postponed until after the Motion of the 
Attorney General with regard to the 
Parliamentary Oath, and in pursuance 
of that Order of the House I have called 
upon the Attorney General, who is now 
in possession of the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I rise 
to a point of Order. The Order of the 
House to which you have referred 
states— 

“That the Orders of the Day, subsequent to 
the Order of the Day for resuming the Ad- 
journed Debate on the Second Reading of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill be postponed until 
after the Notice of Motion for the introduction 
of the Parliamentary Oaths Bill.’”’ 


The debate on the second reading of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill has been ad- 
journed ; the Orders of the Day, in pur- 
suance of the Resolution I have quoted, 
have been postponed, and we have come 
to the Notices of Motion. The Notices 
of Motion are some 20 in number; and 
the Notice which stands in the name of 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
is No. 8 upon the list. The point I wish 
to submit to you, Mr. Speaker, is, whe- 
ther the Orders numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 7, down to No. 8, must not be 
disposed of before the Motion can be 
taken which stands 6n the Paper in the 
name of the Attorney General? If it be 
said that this is a Government Notice, 
and that it ought to have precedence on 
a Government night, then I would re- 
spectfully submit that if that were so, it 
would have been printed at the head of 
the Notices of Motion. What I wish to 
ask now, as a point of Order, is, whe- 
ther the Notices which precede that of 
the Attorney General should not have 
precedence ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In calling upon the 
Attorney General to submit his Motion, 
I have only followed out the Order of 
the House. The Motion of the Attorney 
General, according to the Order of the 
House, was to be called up out of its 
place ; and, in pursuance of that Order 
of the House, I have called upon the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I do 
not for a moment, Sir, question the 
complete accuracy of your statement as 
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to the ordinary practice of the House; 
but I would submit further to you, whe- 
ther, upon Notice being taken of the 
points to which I have alluded, it is not 
within the competence of any Member 
to insist on the programme furnished to 
us in regard to the Business of the 
House for this evening being strictly 
adhered to. Even if the custom be as 
you have mentioned, when an objection 
has been taken to a departure from the 
prescribed Orders of the Day, I would 
submit that although that custom may 
be as you have stated, we have a right 
to insist on the Notice Paper being gone 
through. 

Mr. PARNELL: Upon the point of 
Order I wish to add for your further 
consideration, whether, where it is de- 
sired that a Notice of Motion should 
take precedence of other Notices of Mo- 
tion which are before it on the Paper, 
as well as of the Orders of the Day which 
are also before it on the Paper, it has 
not been customary in times past to move 
a Resolution of this kind—that the Or- 
ders of the Day and Notices of Motion 
subsequent to the Order of the Day for 
resuming the second reading of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill be postponed until 
after the Notice of Motion for the intro- 
duction of such and such a Bill or Notice 
of Motion? In the present case, I think 
I can recall to your mind the fact that 
there have been several such precedents 
afforded to us in the past practice of the 
House when it has been desired to move 
a Notice of Motion out of its usual order, 
and that the Notices of Motion have al- 
ways been included as well as the Orders 
of the Day. On the present occasion, the 
only Resolution we have adopted is the 
Resolution moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, which 
directs that the Orders of the Day sub- 
sequent to the Order of the Day for 
resuming the adjourned debate on the 
second reading of the Land Law (lIre- 
land) Bill should be postponed until after 
the Notice of Motion for the introduction 
of the Parliamentary Oaths Bill. That 
refers only to the Orders of the Day; 
and I take it that the Notices of Motion 
which stand cn the Paper after the Or- 
ders of the Day should now be taken 
according to the order in which they 
stand. Certainly, the Resolution which 
the House has adopted does not give 
precedence to the Motion of the learned 
Attorney General over the Notices of 
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Motion which stand before it on the 


Paper. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can only repeat 
to the hon. Member, and to the House, 
that the ordinary course has been fol- 
lowed upon this occasion, and that I am 
only pursuing the ordinary and uniform 
practice of the House in calling on the 
Attorney General, who has charge of the 
Motion in question, to proceed with that 
Motion. I am, however, bound to say 
that, after the distinct intimation I have 
given, it does appear to me that this 
continued interruption is in itself dis- 
orderly. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I have now to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law relating to the Parliamentary Oath. 
In making that Motion, I think it would 
be the most convenient course that I 
should explain the reasons which render 
it desirable that the Bill should be 
brought in. In the statement I have to 
make, I can assure the House that I shall 
occupy its time as briefly as I can, and 
I shall do all in my power to avoid 
entering into matters of a controversial 
nature. It is necessary, however, to 
remind the House that the responsi- 
bility of introducing the Bill has been 
cast on the Government; how it is that 
the difficulty which the Bill proposes to 
deal with has arisen; and why it is that 
it has become necessary to meet that 
difficulty by means of the proposed 
legislation. In the first place, it is only 
seemly that I should give credit to the 
foresight displayed some time ago by 
hon. Members opposite, and especially 
to acknowledge that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), who, 
when this matter was before the House 
on the ist of July last, expressed his 
views almost in the words of a prophecy, 
which prophecy now appears about to be 
fulfilled. When we were then discussing 
the proposed Resolution of the Prime 
Minister, the right hon. Gentleman said 
he thought the only course to be followed 
was to bring in a Bill to solve the diffi- 
culty; and he also added— 


“They might depend upon it that, whatever 
the fate of this Resolution was, it would not 
settle the question. Legislation must be brought 
forward, whatever the sacrifice of time.”— 
[3 Hansard, ccliii. 1330.] 


At that time it was thought that the 
Resolution of the Prime Minister might 
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have been sufficient to meet the diffi- 
culty which the House had to deal with; 
because, if the judicial opinion had been 
in concurrence with the opinion of those 
Members of the House who thought 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had a right to 
affirm, there would have been no need 
for this legislation. But it was not so. 
The Courts of Law have decided that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was not entitled to 
affirm, and a claim is now made by 
him to take the Oath. The difficulty 
which the right hon. Gentleman referred 
to on the occasion which I mentioned 
has arisen; and, that difficulty having 
arisen, the prophecy which he made to 
the House seems about to be fulfilled. 
At any rate, the necessity for legislation 
has become apparent; and the first 
question which presents itself is upon 
whom shall the responsibility fall of 
introducing that legislation to the con- 
sideration of the House? With regard 
to the proposal now to be submitted to 
it, whatever may be its fate, I think 
there will be an universal concurrence 
of opinion that the responsibility should 
fall upon the Government, and not upon 
any private Member. We have now to 
consider for one moment what is the 
difficulty with which we have to deal; 
and I am very anxious that there should 
be an agreement of feeling amongst the 
Members of this House upon this point, 
however we may disagree as to the 
manner of meeting the difficulty. I 
understand it to arise from the fact 
that Members of the House who have 
been anxious and willing to take the 
Oath—or, at least, willing to take it— 
ought not, in the opinion of other Mem- 
bers of the House, to be allowed to take 
it. Sir, I think the reason why they ought 
not to be allowed to take the Oath must 
be narrowed to a very simple issue, 
and in that sense I am encouraged to 
believe that the difficulty we have to 
meet is a very small one. That encou- 
ragement proceeds from the right hon. 
Gentlemanthe Member for North Devon- 
shire, who said that he did not object 
to Mr. Bradlaugh sitting in this House, 
and that he had no objection to those 
who entertained the same views as 
Mr. Bradlaugh being Members of this 
House. [‘ No, no!”] I will not come 
into conflict of opinion with those hon. 
Gentlemen whose recollections are not 
the same as mine. I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say he had no 
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objection to the fact of Mr. Bradlaugh 
sitting here; but that he objected to 
the profanity of his taking the Oath 
at the Table of the House. He ob- 
jected, in fact, to an appeal to the Su- 
preme Being, in whom there was no 
belief, as a mockery. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
That certainly was the point; but I do 
not think I made use of the term that 
I had no objection to Mr. Bradlaugh 
taking his seat as a Member of this 
House. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman is more likely to be 
right than I; but I understood him to 
say that, as a matter of principle, he 
did not object to Mr. Bradlaugh being 
in the House, but that he objected to 
the profanity of his taking the Oath. 
At any rate, I believe there will be those 
who share that opinion. Again, as the 
law stands at present, persons enter- 
taining opinions identical with those of 
Mr. Bradlaugh cannot be prevented 
from sitting in this House. There is 
no possible means of preventing the 
Oath being taken by such persons, be- 
cause we have agreed that the Report 
of the Committee of the 23rd of June 
last is to prevail; and you, Mr. 
Speaker, have ruled that if a Member 
is silent on entering the House, and 
does not contemporaneously with taking 
the Oath make a declaration of his 
opinions, the House would not interfere. 
Thus, if a person, however atheistical 
in his opinions, and however morally 
certain this House may be, from what 
he has said or written out-of-doors, that 
he has no belief of any kind in the Su- 
preme Being—if such a person shall 
come here and merely remain silent, 
that which hon. Members opposite so 
conscientiously object to and believe 
would be profanity in the case of Mr. 
Bradlaugh may day by day be enacted 
at the Table of this House, and there 
will be no means of preventing it. That 
is a condition of things which I under- 
stand hon. Members to say they must 
put an end to. In deference to the con- 
scientious views of those who think thus, 
some legislation is necessary to prevent 
the repetition of that which has been so 
forcibly complained of by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. But, Sir, it is not neces- 
sary to rest this Motion upon that ground 
alone. Without regarding the circum- 
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stances immediately before us, I believe 
there is a far stronger and better ground 
on which to base the introduction of 
this Bill—namely, that there should be 
no religious tests for persons entering 
this House. Therefore, I conceive there 
are ample grounds for this Motion being 
accepted. The necessity for legislation 
is almost unanimously admitted; but 
certainly to many Members of this 
House the question will present itself, 
as to what kind that legislation shall 
be? It may be that many will object 
to the proposals of the Government, 
thinking that there might be legislation 
on amuch more extended basis. There 
may be many who will say they desire 
that all Promissory Oaths should be done 
away with ; but probably most will agree 
that the present is not an opportune 
time to raise that question, and that it 
had better not be brought under our 
consideration so soon after the circum- 
stances which have occurred within our 
walls. In doing anything to mitigate 
the necessity of the Oath, I am encou- 
raged by the example set by the Con- 
servative Government in the year 1868, 
who, inthe Promissory Oaths Amendment 
Act of that year, showed that it was 
not always necessary that a Promissory 
Oath should be taken. In relation to 
tne Oath of Allegiance, the importance 
of which one would suppose to be 
greatest in the case of those whose 
fidelity to the person of Her Majesty 
was most necessary in consequence of 
their forming her body-guard, a Con- 
servative Government held in this House 
that the Oath was not necessary, and 
that a solemn Declaration would supply 
all that was required. The same Go- 
vernment also proposed to substitute a 
solemn Declaration for a Promissory 
Oath in the case of persons taking mu- 
nicipal offices; in short, in every case 
except those mentioned in the Act of 
1868 the Promissory Oath was abolished, 
and a Declaration accepted in its stead. 
That was the proposal of a Government 
of which right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were Members, and it received the 
acquiescence of the House of Commons. 
Notwithstanding this example, I con- 
fess it appears to me, on the whole, un- 
desirable to raise the broad question 
whether or not Promissory Oaths should 
be abolished. I think, under the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed, if 
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will relieve this House from legal diffi- 
culty, and which will also afford due 
consideration to the consciences of hon. 
Members. I trust, therefore, that the 
Bill will meet the views of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and be a remedy for the 
evil of which they complain. I have 
quoted the views of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, and if I am right in 
what I believe to be the view of the 
majority of the House, we have to deal 
with the difficulty not as to what is a 
roper test of the religious opinions of 
nt Members, but as to what are the 
means, or what are the doors, by which 
hon. Members should enter this House. 
There are, at the present moment, two 
doors only, so to speak, by which they 
can enter, one of which may be repre- 
sented by taking the Oath. The second 
is that which has been constituted in 
accordance with the terms of the 4th 
section of the Act of 1866, that provides 
that any Member of this House who 
claims to be a member of the Society of 
Quakers is entitled to make Affirmation 
as an equivalent for the Oath. We do 
not propose to open any fresh doors by 
which Members may come amongst us, 
nor to close any by which entrance is 
at present effected ; but we propose to 
widen one of those of which I have 
spoken. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment is that the 4th section of the Act 
of 1866, by which Affirmation is allowed 
to be made by Quakers, shall be ex- 
tended to every Member of the House 
who may desire to affirm in preference 
to taking an Oath. 

Sirk EARDLEY WILMOT rose to 
Order. He wished to know whether, 
according to the Standing Orders of the 
House, the proposal of the hon. and 
learned Attorney General should not 
be made in Committee of the Whole 
House ? 

Mr.SPEAKER: The statement which 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
is making is not out of Order. I pre- 
sume the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will conclude with a Motion that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of 
the Whole House to enable him to ask 
leave to introduce the Bill which he has 
in charge. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I have already stated 
that it was my intention to follow the 
course which you, Sir, have alluded to. 


The proposal being that any hon. Mem- 
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ber may make Affirmation instead of 
taking the Oath, I presume that every 
person on whom an Oath is binding will 
still desire to take the Oath; and cer- 
tainly those persons, for the most part, 
who will ask leave to make an Affirma- 
tion will be those on whom an Oath will 
not be binding. Howcan you wish men 
to take the Oath upon whose consciences 
it will have no binding effect? What 
advantage can possibly arise from com- 
pelling men to go through such an empty 
form? If you do so there will be the 
profanity of which you complained, and 
there will be an empty form without 
any good effect. It will be said that 
men now take the Oath who preferred to 
take the Affirmation; but what then? 
The Affirmation wil] have an equal effect 
upon their consciences to the taking of 
the Oath; therefore, all the advantage 
that ever accrues to anyone from taking 
the Oath will still remain, for those 
upon whom it is binding and effective 
will still take it, and those upon whom 
the Oath has the same binding effect 
as an Affirmation, if they take an 
Affirmation will be equally bound by 
that. It has been said that an Oath is 
a religious test; but I will remind the 
House that we can never enforce our 
test, because we cannot question a man 
in this House as to his conscientious be- 
lief, nor can we receive evidence in re- 
spect of it. Therefore, what is the use 
of seeking to apply the test of the Oath 
to a man upon whom it cannot have the 
slightest effect? Noone man has ever 
been kept out of the House by means of 
the existence of the Oath, and it is now 
sought to substitute for it an Affirma- 
tion, which, for all practical purposes, 
will have precisely the same effect. It 
will give them exactly the same security 
that an Oath would give. There is only 
one other matter to which I wish to 
refer, and which I have heard much dis- 
cussed. The question is raised that if 
this Bill becomes law a person in Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s position will still be able to 
take the Oath in defiance of the feeling 
of the House; and it is suggested that 
there ought to be some legislation to 
prevent him taking it. That question, 
I think, arises from a misapprehension. 
The House on Tuesday last decided, 
under the very exceptional circumstances 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s previous declaration, 
and upon the ground stated by the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr, 
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Clarke) that the circumstances of last 
year and this year amount to a contem- 
poraneous act, and are so continuous 
that they cannot allow Mr. Bradlaugh 
to take the Oath. I will not enter now 
upon the question whether the House 
ought to have arrived at that conclusion ; 
but I will say this—that if the House had 
the power then to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh 
taking the Oath, it will have exactly the 
same power after the passing of this Bill. 
This Bill will make no difference in the 
power of the House. If Mr. Bradlaugh 
affirms, he will do so under this Bill; but 
if, after making the same declaration, 
he came again to take the Oath, the 
House can again exercise the same 
power and again prevent him taking 
the Oath. There is not the slightest de- 
sire on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in bringing forward this Bill, 
to interfere with the decision at which 
the House has arrived. In saying that, 
Iam not saying for one moment that 
the position of those who voted against 
the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh is a 
right and proper position to take up, or 
that the power which the House then 
exercised was rightly exercised. But 
whether it was right or wrong, this Bill 
will leave matters in precisely the same 
position in relation to the exercise of 
that right. I do not wish now to enter 
into any matter of a controversial nature; 
but I have explained what will be the 
purport and substance of the proposed 
Bill; and, in conclusion, I can only say 
that I trust that the House will accept 
the measure in the spirit in which it is 
proposed, which is in no sense hostile to 
the decision of Tuesday last, and in no 
way desires to interfere with the discre- 
tion or the conscientious views of hon. 
Members opposite. Whether the Bill 
is accepted or dissented from, I hope 
it will, at least, be discussed in a spirit 
free from any tinge of religious intole- 
rance. I now beg to move “That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair, 
and that the House resolve itself into a 
Committee of the Whole House,” with 
the view of asking leave to introduce 
the Bill. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(MMr. Attorney General.) 


Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
wished to offer one word of personal ex- 
planation with reference to the citation 
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which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had made from some remarks of his, and 
which might possibly produce a wrong 
impression as it stood in the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s statement. He could 
not remember the exact words he (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) had used ; but what 
he had in his mind at the time was this 
—he was defining the point of the ob- 
jection which he had been taking ; he was 
taking objection to the use of the Oath by 
a person to whom someof the words were 
meaningless and an empty formality; 
and he meant to state that he did not 
take any objection on that occasion to 
Mr. Bradlaugh sitting in the House; but 
he did take objection to his taking the 
Oath. He did not wish, at the time, to 
raise the other question; but neither did 
he wish that it should go forth that he 
had no objection to Mr. Bradlaugh sit- 
ting in the House. He simply did not 
raise that point. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that in accordance with the agree- 
ment arrived at earlier in the evening, 
he would now move that the Debate be 
adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. NEWDEGATE trusted that, as 
the subject was not introduced until a 
quarter past 12 o’clock, the House would 
see the desirability of adjourning the 
debate. He would only add that the 
Attorney General, in the very temperate 
speech which he had introduced to the 
House, had made assumptions which 
could not be supported by the practice 
of the House in this very case of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


Mr. ONSLOW inquired whether the 
Prime Minister proposed that the debate 
on the Land Law (Ireland) Bill should 
be stopped at any hour on Thursday, in 
order that this debate might be re- 
sumed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied that, al- 
though the debate was formally put 
down for Thursday, it was intended, 
in conformity with his previous state- 
ment, that it should be resumed on Fri- 
day. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


Sn OO ee 


ALKALI, &. WORKS REGULATION 
BILL [LZords]—[But 119.] 
(Mr. Dodson.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Commencement of Act). 


Sr SYDNEY WATERLOW moved 
in page 1, line 9, to insert the year 
1883, in place of the year 1882. He 
said this Amendment was proposed with 
the object of giving time to manufac- 
turers and others to put their works in 
order. In the case of cement manufac- 
turers, the works could not be altered 
without the expenditure of a large 
amount of time and capital; and he did 
not think the Government desired that 
persons should be subjected to those 
heavy inconveniences without having 
proper time given them for the purpose. 
Supposing that this Amendment were 
not agreed to, he was prepared with 
another on Clause 8, providing that the 
owner of cement works should have no 
fine levied upon him within six months 
after a first order was made against him 
under the Act; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board was willing to accept 
the latter Amendment he was ready to 
withdraw the former. 

Mr. DODSON was of opinion that 
the first Amendment was quite unneces- 
sary, inasmuch as no Court would con- 
vict a man and inflict a penalty for not 
having altered his works in obeyance to 
the requirements of an Inspector under 
the Act, unless sufficient and reasonable 
time had been given him todo so. The 
alkali manufacturers had been subject 
to similar legislation under previous 
Acts, and he was not aware that any 
case of hardship of that kind had arisen. 
Therefore, although the principle of the 
Amendment was reasonable, it was en- 
tirely unnecessary; and as the effect 
would be to prevent the Act coming into 
operation until 1883, it was one which 
he could not accept. In regard to the 
latter Amendment, he could only say 
that he approved the principle of it, and 
would consult the Law Olficers to see 
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whether words could be introduced to 
that effect. 

Mr. WARTON could not understand 
how the right hon. Gentleman could 
undertake to recollect the proceedings of 
Courts of Justice. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed conscious of the weak- 
ness of his position, because he under- 
took to consult the Law Officers. In his 
(Mr. Warton’s) opinion, it would be far 
better to have words inserted in the Bill 
than to trust to what the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Local Government 
Board would guarantee in the Courts of 
Law. 

Coronet MAKINS inquired whether, 
in the event of the hon. Member for 
Gravesend (Sir Sydney Waterlow) with- 
drawing his Amendment the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) would post- 
pone Clause 8 until he had the oppor- 
tunity of considering the point? 

Mr. DODSON replied that he did not 
say that he would postpone Clause 8; 
but that he would consider whether it 
was necessary or desirable to introduce 
some words in another part of the Bill 
to give effect to what the hon. Baronet 
proposed. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Condensation of muriatic and 
other acid gases in alkali works). 


Mr. ERRINGTON moved, in page 1, 
line 17, to insert after the word ‘‘ work” 
the following words, ‘‘to the extent of 
ninety-five per centum and.” The hon. 
Gentleman complained that the Bill 
proposed to substitute the percentage 
standard regulating the consumption of 
noxious gases by a new standard which 
would be less stringent. Therefore, he 
regarded his Amendment as very im- 
portant, and hoped the Government 
would accept it. The law hitherto had 
required manufacturers to condense 95 
per cent of the noxious gases evolved by 
their works ; and he thought there would 
not be the least objection on the part of 
the manufacturers to guarantee that the 
new law should not be less efficient than 
the old. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 17, after the word “ work,” to 
insert the words “to the extent of ninety-five 
per centum and.”—(Mr. Errington.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. STEVENSON, on behalf of the 
Alkali Manufacturers’ Association, stated 
that they would agree to the Amend- 
ment. It would be a pity to lower the 
— standard of condensation and to 

ecrease the stringency of the law in that 
respect. Unless this proviso was in- 
serted the manufacturer would be en- 
abled to allow three times as much gas 
to escape as he did at present; in fact, 
in some cases, it would raise the amount 
of escape to about 15 percent. Those 
who were connected with the trade de- 
clared, and legislation had been based 
upon the principle, that the law ought to 
compel negligent manufacturers to keep 
their works up to the standard main- 
tained by careful manufacturers. He 
should propose that the gases mentioned 
in sub-section 6 should be only those of 
sulphur and nitrogen; and he would 
venture to strongly recommend the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dodson) to accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. DODSON: I have no objection 
to accept the Amendment which the 
hon. Member proposes on behalf of the 
manufacturers. I am willing to insert 
in the Bill, in line 17, after the word 
‘‘ work,’ the words ‘ to the extent of 
95 per centum and,” if the manufac- 
turers desire it; but we must accept the 
Amendment on its own merits, and I 
cannot undertake, in consequence of its 
adoption, to agree to accept from the 
hon. Member for South Shields (Mr. 
Stevenson) any definition as to the gases 
mentioned in sub-section 3 being gases 
of sulphur and nitrogen. I could not 
accept any proposal to confine the gases 
under that definition. According to the 
information I have received from the In- 
spectors, the text would apply to muriatic 
acid, and to other acids, whether as 
chimney or flue gases. 

Masor NOLAN wished to know from 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill whether it applied to Ireland. 
It was not clear whether it did or not, 
although, at the end, there were several 
references to that country. If Ireland 
were included in the scope of the mea- 
sure, he should think it would be de- 
sirable to amend the measure by omit- 
ting all reference to Ireland, for there 
was not much chance of the air being 
contaminated by alkali or other works 
there. If Ireland were included, the 
rating for sanitary purposes might be in- 
creased; and he, therefore, asked that 
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she might be left out, unless the Irish 
Members asked that the Bill be ex- 
tended to‘ their country. He should 
be disposed to look with considerable 
jealousy upon the measure, unless he 
received an assurance that it would not 
affect Ireland. He should like to see 
small alkali works established there; 
but the passing of this Bill, if it applied 
to that country, would render the start- 
ing of such works there even less likely 
than it was at present. There had been 
a manufactory in Galway that would 
have come under the definition of an 
alkali works. No doubt, in England 
there were some districts which were 
considerably injured, almost poisoned, 
by works of this kind, and legislation in 
their case was necessary; buthe could not 
imagine such a case occurring in Ireland. 
It would be quite time enough for them 
to provide this remedy for Ireland when 
any of her people suffered from the in- 
convenience which the measure was de- 
signedto remove. In the last clauses of 
the Bill several Irish Acts were quoted ; 
and it would, to his mind, be an advan- 
tage if the Committee had an assurance 
from the Government that the measure 
would not apply to Ireland. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. and gallant Member that 
this is scarcely the time, when we are 
discussing the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. Errirgton), 
to consider the general question of the 
extent of the operation of the Bill. 

Masor NOLAN said, he thought it 
right to give Notice that he should 
jealously watch every clause of the Bill. 
He did not profess to be interested in 
alkali works, and he did not wish to be 
understood as implying that his consti- 
tuents were interested in them, although 
he believed, as he had said, there had 
been a kelp works in Galway which 
would come under the definition of alkali 
works. He had a right to jealously 
watch every clause of the Bill, and when 
an Irish Member got up and said that 
he did not want to have the measure 
extended to his country, unless other 
Members from Ireland rose and ex- 
pressed a desire that it should be so 
extended, the Government should give 
him an assurance that Ireland would not 
be affected. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 


seemed to him most extraordinary that 
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discussing the question as to whether 
the Bill did or did not apply to Ireland. 
To make way for the discussion of this 
measure they had interrupted the course 
of a most important Bill affecting the 
interests of the Irish people. The dis- 
cussion on the Irish Land Bill had been 
interrupted for the alleged purpose of 
enabling the Attorney General to intro- 
duce a measure of great and pressing 
importance; but it was now plain that, 
in the opinion of the Government, it was 
not necessary, for the purpose declared, 
to take that step at all, as they had not 
even thought it expedient to take a 
division on the question that the Speaker 
leave the Chair. It seemed to him 
that the Irish Members, after having 
seen the debate on the Land Bill ad- 
journed, could hardly be expected to 
sit there quietly to discuss this Alkali 
Works Regulation Bill, which they had 
had no reason to expect would be 
brought before the House to-night. He 
would move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sitagain.”—(Mr. Arthur 
0’ Connor.) 


Mr. DODSON: I hope the hon. 
Member will withdraw the Motion, and 
allow us to make some progress with 
this Bill. It is a measure in which a 
great many Members on both sides of 
the House are interested; and there is 
a general feeling throughout the As- 
sembly to see it carried. The manufac- 
turers who are interested are anxious to 
see the thing settled; and the residents 
in the districts affected by noxious gases 
are anxious to have the nuisances from 
which they suffer abated. An hon. and 
gallant Member below the Gangway has 
appealed to me to know whether Ireland 
is included in the Bill. Ireland has been 
included in all the Alkali Acts, and 
in all the legislation which has taken 
place on this subject; and I fail to see 
any reason why, on the present occasion, 
it should be omitted from the operation 
of the measure. But, whatever may be 
the merits of the case as to including or 
excluding Ireland from the operation of 
the Act, I venture to submit that the 
question does not arise on the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 


Mr. CALLAN wished to know whe- | 
ther any demand had been made for the | 
Bill on behalf of the Irish people, or 
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whether the official Representatives of 
that country, who were Irishmen, had 
considered whether the measure should 
be extended to Ireland or not? He would 
ask some Memberof the Government who 
knew something about Ireland to reply. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he would give 
the hon. Member the information he 
required. The Representatives of Ire- 
land in the Government had been con- 
sulted; and, moreover, the Bill had been 
framed in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of a Royal Commission 
founded upon evidence drawn from Ire- 
land as well as other parts of the United 
Kingdom. It could not, therefore, be 
said that this measure had come upon 
the Irish Members by surprise. 

Mr. RATHBONE would appeal to 
Irish Representatives on this question. 
The Bill, it was true, might not affect 
Ireland ; but it certainly affected a large 
number of Irish people—in fact, hemight 
almost say that it affected more Irish 
than any other people. There were 
enormous Irish populations in the neigh- 
bourhood of some of the most injurious 
chemical works; and it was to protect 
the residents in the districts surrounding 
such manufactories that this Bil was 
promoted. Irish Members complained 
that the Land Bill had been interrupted 
to make way for this measure; but that 
was not the fact. The Land Bill had 
been interrupted solely for the purpose 
of going on with a measure which had 
nothing whatever to do with the Bill 
before the Committee. He would point 
out to the Irish Representatives that this 
was a measure affecting the health of a 
great many of their countrymen ; conse- 
quently, he appealed to them not to per- 
sist in their present course. 

Masor NOLAN said, that the hon. 
Member who spoke from the Govern- 
ment Bench had informed them that the 
official Irish Members had been con- 
sulted. He presumed, from the words 
in which the information had been 
couched, that the Official Irish Members 
had simply been consulted as to the 
drafting of the Bill. No doubt, the 
measure had been drafted very pro- 
perly ; but had they been consulted as 
to the necessity for the Bill? That was 
a very different matter, and he failed to 
see how connection with the Departments 
they represented should enable them to 
give a sound opinion as to the necessity 
of the Bill. He did not complain of 
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the drafting of the measure; but he 
said there was no Irish demand for the 
Bill. He could understand the necessity 
for legislation in crowded neighbour- 
hoods, such as the hon. Member for 
Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone) had re- 
ferred to; but he thought it would be a 
eat mistake to pass such a measure 
or Ireland, as it would have the effect 
of fettering manufacturing enterprise. 
If anyone could show him the necessity 
for such a Bill, he ‘should be satisfied ; 
but, seemingly, nobody could. He could 
not see why the Government should 
hesitate to concede their simple de- 
mands. The Irish Members had not 
been consulted. The Bill was unneces- 
sary ; if it passed in its present form, a 
staff of Superintendents would be esta- 
blished for Great Britain alone, and the 
work of inspecting would be badly 
carried out in Ireland. No doubt, help 
works could be conducted in Ireland; 
but the Board of Trade had refused to 
give him statistics about them last year, 
and that was another reason why he 
looked with jealousy upon this Bill. 
Unless some case was made for extend- 
ing the Bill to Ireland, he should sup- 
port the Motion for reporting Progress. 
Dr. COMMINS was at a loss to know 
who the parties were who were in such 
a hurry to see the Bill passed. The 
Board of Trade seemed to think that 
some people were anxious that the mea- 
sure should be passed without delay; 
but he had been in communication with 
two of the largest alkali manufacturers, 
and, so far from being in a hurry to see 
the Bill carried, they considered that it 
would interfere with their trade, and do 
enormous damage to their interests, and 
also to the interests of the labourers 
employed by them. The next point was 
this. What was the necessity for ex- 
tending the measure to Ireland? He 
should like the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Dodson) to point out to him one 
single alkali works in the whole of Ire- 
land. He believed there was not one, 
and he would point out to hon. Members 
who wished to extend the measure to 
Ireland that if, before the principal alkali 
works in England came into existence, 
such a Bill as this had been passed, at 
this moment we should not have a single 
alkali manufactory in the country. It 
was because it was necessary to discharge 
noxious fumes into the air from these 
manufactures that works had been set 
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sands of Flintshire. If it had been 
possible to sue the manufacturers for 
allowing noxious vapours to escape from 
their factories, these works would never 
have been established. "Who, he would 
repeat, was in a hurry for this Bill? 
The manufacturers themselves were not, 
and the operatives were not anxious to 
have it, for they had never asked for it. 
He thought, therefore, that further time 
should be afforded for the consideration 
of the matter, so that the Government 
might not hastily take a step which 
would affect most injuriously not only 
the capital, but the labour employed in 
these manufactures. 

Strr R. ASSHETON CROSS: The 
hon. and learned Member asks—‘' Who 
is in a hurry for this Bill?’’ Perhaps 
he will allow me to reply that everyone 
who lives in the neighbourhood of these 
alkali works is in a great hurry for it. 
In the vicinity of these works the 
country is destroyed for miles ; in fact, 
the country is becoming a desert. The 
hon. and learned Member says that two 
alkali manufacturers have informed him 
that they are not in a hurry to see the 
Bill passed, because it will destroy their 
trade; and he further says that if the 
measure had been passed earlier the 
trade of Widnes never would have 
arisen. It is clear that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman knows nothing about 
the subject, and I am afraid ‘‘ the two 
gentlemen interested in the alkali trade” 
who have spoken to him are gentlemen 
who care little what injury they do to 
the trade or to anyone but themselves. 
The best manufacturers are content with 
the Bill. They know they can manu- 
facture under the provisions of this mea- 
sure, without material loss to themselves, 
and they are willing to come under these 
provisions, always provided one thing 
—namely, that all manufacturers are 
brought under the Bill, because there 
are some inferior manufacturers who do 
not care what they do to their neigh- 
bours. The bond fide, well-established 
alkali manufacturers are anxious not to 
interfere with the interests of their agri- 
cultural neighbours. 

Mr. MAGNIAC thought the hon. 
and learned Member (Dr. Commins) 
was labouring under a mistake. He 
knew of two very considerable works in 
Ireland which, when they were extended 
—as he hoped they would be—would, 
without such a measure as this, cause 
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. The hon. and learned Member, 
no doubt, had spoken in the interests of 
his country; but he (Mr. Magniac) also 
was speaking in the interests of Ireland 
and in the interests of the Irish manu- 
facturers. This Bill was brought in 
after the works at Widnes had been 
carried on for a great number of years. 
These works had been carried on with- 
out regulations, and the result had been 
that so much damage had been done to 
the surrounding country that legislation 
had become absolutely essential. In the 
course of the debate this afternoon on 
the Irish Land Bill, he had been sur- 
prised that the result 

Mason NOLAN: Mr. Chairman, is 
the hon. Member in Order in referring 
to what occurred in another debate ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I have not yet 
heard what the hon. Member is going 
to allude to. 

Mr. MAGNITAO, resuming, observed 
that the opinion had been expressed 
that a result of the measure would be 
the application of capital to Irish in- 
dustries. He trusted that would be the 
case; and he believed from his know- 
ledge of the subject that one of the first 
industries to which such capital would 
be applied would be the manufacture 
of manure, which he considered abso- 
lutely essential to the proper cultivation 





of the land. He also believed that by | 


this measure an immense amount of 
capital would be saved, and he hoped 
that a considerable number of works 
would be established. If such works 
were established and placed under the 
regulations of this Bill, capital would 
not be wasted in works which did not 
consume their gases, and deleterious 
results would be prevented. If Irish 
Members opposed the Bill, and ill-regu- 
lated works were established in Ireland, 
there would be such an outcry that at 
the eleventh hour a Bill similar to this 
would have to be brought in. Ill-regu- 
lated works would cause great damage ; 
and he was sure that any Member who 
understood the question would agree 
with him that it would not only not be 
for the benefit of Ireland to exclude that 
country from the Bill, but that it would 
cause much waste of capital. 

Mr. MAC IVER, speaking as one 
acquainted with Widnes and the neigh- 
bourhood, said, the damage done by 
these works was really residential 
damage, and that, after all, what might 
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pool might be perfectly unobjectionable 
in certain districts in Ireland. He 
thought the question raised in reference 
to Ireland was most important, because 
he felt, and many hon. Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House felt, that the 
industrial condition of Ireland was a 
matter of the first importance. 

Kart PERCY admitted that the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead (Mr. Mac Iver) was one 
which came from a great authority, 
coming from a Gentleman who lived 
near Widnes; but he confessed, having 
visited Widnes, that the statement that 
the works there only caused residential 
damage was a most surprising one. The 
agricultural value of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of works of that kind had 
greatly deteriorated, and there was a 
general outery for legislation. Several 
hon. Members wished that the Bill 
should not apply to Ireland, and would 
watch it very jealously if it did apply 
to that country; but, although the Com- 
mittee would be glad of their scrutiny 
of the Bill, he did not see why the 
question whether or not it should apply 
to Ireland should be raised at that 
stage. He would suggest to those hon. 
Members that they should allow the 
Bill to proceed, and then raise that 
question in Committee. 

Mr. HEALY gathered from the noble 
Lord who had just spoken that this was 
really a landlords’ Bill. It was objected 
that the Irish Members had risen at the 
wrong moment to interpose; but he 
wished to point out that if the hon. 
Member had not raised his question 
now he would be easily defeated at a 
later stage, and so no satisfaction would 
be obtained from the Government. He, 
therefore, would ask the Government to 
consider the hon. Member’s point imme- 
diately. There had been some chemical 
works in Ireland which were now killed, 
and he complained that such measures 
as these were not mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech; but that, in order to 
pass measures placing restrictions on 
manufacturers, other measures were 
mentioned, to throw dust in people’s eyes. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON, re- 
ferring to the previous speaker’s state- 
ment that this was a landlords’ Bill, 
said, that as a Member of the Royal 
Commission he had heard a great deal 
of evidence on the part of working men, 
among whom there was a very strong 
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health and made life almost intolerable. 
In Widnes and St. Helen’s there was a 
large number of men engaged in these 
works, and they suffered very greatly 
from the effects of the gases upon their 
respiratory organs. He hoped that hon. 
Members from Ireland, who enjoyed 
pure air, would not prevent the passage 
of this Bill, which was so necessary to 
obtain pure air in some districts in Eng- 
land. If there was no impure air in 
Ireland the Bill would not affect that 
country. It was simply in the first in- 
stance, a consolidation and extension 
Act, and it did not affect Ireland to any 
great extent. The objections of the 
hon. Members from Ireland appeared 
to him unsubstantial; and he only 
wished there were more works in Ire- 
land with more employment for the 
pon. He did not think the hon. 

embers would benefit Ireland by rais- 
ing objections to Ireland being included 
in the Bill, and so stopping its progress. 

Mr. WHITLEY, speaking as the 
Representative of a large constituency 
deeply interested in this subject, hoped 
the House would support the Govern- 
ment. A Royal Commission had been 
appointed upon this question, and he 
regretted that the Bill did not go fur- 
ther in the direction of the recommenda- 
tions of that Commission. Every large 
town in the country had reported in 
favour of the Bill, and he was surprised 
to hear that the hon. and learned 
Member for Roscommon had not heard 
anything of it. The hon. and learned 
Member for Roscommon (Dr. Com- 
mins) was a member of the Corpo- 
ration of Liverpool, and that Corpo- 
ration had petitioned in favour of the 
Bill. The Corporations of Manchester, 
Warrington, and of other towns had 
done the same, and there was hardly a 
large town in the North of England 
which was not very much interested in 
the Bill. Thousands of working men 
were interested in the promotion of a 
Bill affecting the question of their 
health, and he regretted that any ob- 
jection had been raised to a measure 
which he hoped would have met with 
the universal approval of the House. 
Hon. Members from Ireland might re- 
new their objections when that portion 
of the Bill affecting Ireland came under 
discussion; but at present the House 
was not considering what parts of the 
country the Bill referred to, and he 
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hoped the House would allow the Com- 
mittee to pass the clause. 

Sir SYDNEY WATERLOW ex- 
plained that he did not wish to stop the 
Bill; but hon. Members who had spoken 
had discussed the Bill as if it were 
purely an Alkali Works Bill. If it had 
been only such a Bill, there would have 
been unanimity of opinion in the House 
in favour of the manner in which alkali 
works were to be regulated, to prevent 
their injuring and interfering with the 
cultivation of the land. But the Bill in- 
cluded, besides alkali works, sulphuric 
acid works, cement works, chemical 
manure works, gas liquor works, nitric 
acid works, sulphate of ammonia works, 
and muriate of ammonia works. He 
did not know whether there were any 
such worksin Ireland; but what he would 
venture to suggest to the Government, 
in order to secure unanimity on the Bill, 
was that they should confine it to alkali 
works and sulphuric acid works. There 
would then be no opposition to it. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that when the 
hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac) 
sat down, he was under the impression 
that the object of the Bill was to facili- 
tate industrial enterprize in Ireland, for 
the hon. Member’s speech was one 
showing the inestimable benefits to be 
conferred on Ireland by the passing of 
the Bill in reference to works none of 
which existed in Ireland. In a Com- 
mittee of that House an alkali manu- 
facturer at Widnes and Liverpool had 
said that day that he objected to any facili- 
ties, such as cheap coal, being given 
for the benefit of foreign countries. 
Probably that gentleman, Mr. Muspratt, 
looked on Dublin as a foreign country, 
and he wished to place restrictions on 
that foreign country, which might com- 
pete with Liverpool or Widnes. It was 
not surprising that one of the hon. Mem- 
bers from Wales, where there were 
many alkali works, should object to 
Irish Members endeavouring to exclude 
Ireland from the operation of the Bill; 
but if there were no alkali works in Ire- 
land, why should the Government wish 
to place restrictions on works which had 
no existence? Did not that give rise to 
the suspicion that the Government ap- 
prehended that, in consequence of the 
restrictions they were imposing on works 
in England, a new industry might arise 
in Ireland, and that, with that foresight 
which was so peculiar to the English 
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character, they wished to guard them- 
selves against the consequences of this 
Act, and prevent rival works in Ire- 
land? As the English Members were 
so anxious that the Bill should pass, he 
thought the President of the Local Go- 
vernmeut Board should ease the minds 
of Irish Members by undertaking that 
Ireland should be excluded, so that they 
might then leave the criticism of the 
Bill entirely in the hands of the English 
Members. If he would not concede 
that, the Irish Members might have to 
criticize the Bill in such a way that it 
might not pass even by September next ; 
but they would not wish the people of 
Widnes to be subjected to that result. 
Mr. M. BROOKS could not help 
thinking that hon. Members opposite 
were opposing the Bill through misap- 
prehension. In the City of Dublin there 
were several alkali works. He was 
sorry there were not more; but through 
the absence of such legislation as was 
proposed large portions of the City 
were placed at a great disadvantage by 
works which were not placed under 
regulations. He was of opinion that 
if the Bill was passed Dublin would 
largely benefit ; and although many hon. 
Members knew of manufactories in va- 
rious parts of Ireland, there were many 
who could not be aware of the enor- 
mous advantage which Dublin had de- 
rived from the works established by Sir 
Robert Kane, who did so much to pro- 
mote industrial works in Ireland. But 
the extension of such works had been 
hindered by the great injury that had 
been done to Dublin through the want 
of proper regulations respecting noxious 
vapours. The population of that City 
were very anxious that there should be 
good regulations under which manu- 
facturers could enlarge their operations 
without increasing the injury to health 
and property. He believed that if Dub- 
lin were polled upon the question there 
would be an enormous majority, not 
only of the working men, but of those 
who represented the City on the Boards 
of Guardians and other public bodies, 
and of all who had at heart the pros- 
perity of the City, in favour of such 
regulations as were proposed. He could 
not say what would be the effect of the 
Bill in Galway or in rural districts; but 
it would be of great advantage to Dublin 
and the surrounding districts. And 
he hoped that hon. Members opposite 
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would see the benefit the Bill, if passed, 
would effect, at least in the Metropolis 
of Ireland, in promoting the manufac- 
tures they were so anxious to enlarge. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he only rose 
to take part in the debate for the 
purpose of saying a very few words. 
He certainly hoped that at that ad- 
vanced hour of the night (1.40) the dis- 
cussion of so important a Bill would 
be postponed until another day. The 
strain which Her Majesty’s Government 
had already brought to bear in the 
course of the evening upon the mental 
constitution of the House ought to be 
sufficient. The Bill was a very import- 
ant one. He had been quite inundated 
by representations in regard to it on 
one side and the other; and he con- 
fessed that he should like to have a 
little more time for the consjderation of 
the clauses. If the Bill were a simple 
Alkali Bill, the simplicity of the mea- 
sure would commend itself to the House; 
but it included every noxious product 
except the noxious Bills of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Forster). 

Mr. HIBBERT observed, that the 
Government had been in correspond- 
ence with persons in Ireland who were 
interested in the question. Hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken from Ireland 
seemed to fancy that Ireland at present 
was not under the Alkali Acts. It so 
happened, however, that Ireland, as 
well as Scotland, was under the Acts 
affected by the present measure. The 
Bill itself was a consolidating as well as 
an amending Bill. It consolidated all 
the existing Acts, and brought other 
works under the operation of the law. 
So far as alkali works were concerned, 
they could not be in a more disadvan- 
tageous position if the Bill, so far as it 
affected alkali works, were allowed to 
pass than they were now. He would 
suggest that if the House allowed the 
Government to take this clause, in re- 
gard to which there were really only 
two Amendments on the Paper, his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Dodson) would 
then consent to report Progress. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought the Govern- 
ment ought to allow the Chairman to 
report Progress at once. It was rapidly 
approaching 2 o’clock in the morning, 
and the clause now under discussion 
contained details which would require 
still further consideration. He felt bound 
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to protest against this practice on the 
part of the Government of pushing for- 
ward the different stages of important 
measures at such an advanced hour of the 
night, when hon. Members could have 
no real opportunity of discussing the 
merits of the different clauses. He would 
remind the House of the course which 
had been pursued by her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in regard to this identical 
measure. It was introduced without 
any explanation, read a second time at a 
late hour of the night without discus- 
sion ; and now it was before the House 
in Committee without any information 
having been supplied by those who were 
responsible for it, as to the details of the 
measure, and the consequence was that 
the majority of the Members present 
knew nothing whatever of the provisions 
of the Bill The Irish Members had 
been under the impression that it was 
simply an Alkali Bill, which proposed to 
deal only with questions which affected 
England; and now they had found out, 
for the first time, without having received 
the slightest explanation as to the merits 
of the Bill, that it applied to Ireland as 
well as to England. It was no answer 
at all to their objections for the hon. 
Member the Secretary of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Hibbert) to tell 
them that itwas merely a Consolidation 
Bill, because, if it was a Consolidation 
Bill, it was also something more, and 
included various provisions which were 
intended not only to consolidate, but to 
amend and extend the existing law. 
Under these circumstances, it was only 
right that they should report Progress, 
in order that the Irish Members might 
have an opportunity of reading the Bill 
and carefully considering its provisions, 
so that, at least, they might have some 
idea of what the whole thing was about, 
and be able to approach the discussion 
of the clauses with something like a 
reasonable knowledge of the effect they 
were intended to produce. Many Irish 
Members, whose constituents were in- 
terested in the Bill now that it was 
found to apply to Ireland, were absent, 
and it was unreasonable in such cireum- 
stances to ask them to discuss the Bill, 
and to alter and extend the law, at 
2 o’clock in the morning. The course 
which Her Majesty’s Government were 
endeavouring to take appeared to him 
to be a most unreasonable one, and they 
were bound to give much stronger and 
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more satisfactory reasons than they had 
done for inducing the House, at that 
late hour, to continue the consideration 
of matters of such extreme importance. 
Mr. OTWAY said, he was able to 
confirm to a great extent the remarks 
which had been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) as to the 
manner in which the earlier stages of 
the Bill had been disposed of. The Bill, 
no doubt, was of a very important cha- 
racter; but it was read a second time 
between 1 and 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and in the absence of any discus- 
sion upon the principle of the measure, 
If it had not been for the circumstance 
that he (Mr. Otway), knowing that his 
constituents were very much interested in 
the provisions of the Bill, had come 
down to the House at a very late hour, 
there would not have been a word said 
upon the Bill at all. He had felt it his 
duty to raise an objection to some part 
of it, and the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, who had charge of it, promised 
that the objections he urged should re- 
ceive consideration. The promise of the 
right hon. Gentleman had not, however, 
been carried out, and the proposals con- 
tained in the measure in regard to that 
portion of it to which he had objected 
were very far from what he had expected 
to find them. But his hon. Friend the 
Secretary of the Local Government Board 
(Mr. Hibbert) now made a proposition 
which he (Mr. Otway) thought was one 
of a reasonable character, and one which 
the Committee might fairly accept— 
namely, that they should dispose of 
Clause 3—the clause now under con- 
sideration — and then report Progress. 
When they had got rid of Clause 3, they 
would reach some very important pro- 
visions concerning the alkali manufac- 
turers. If hon. Members opposite would 
consent to accept the proposition which 
had been made by his hon. Friend the 
Secretary tothe Local Government Board, 
they would not debar themselves from 
discussing hereafter the question which 
they considered to be of importance— 
namely, whether the Bill should apply to 
Ireland or not ; but they would afford an 
opportunity to the alkali manufacturers 
to settle the question which affected them 
with the right hon. Gentleman below 
(Mr. Dodson). He thought the pro- 
posal that they should report Progress 
after they had gone through Clause 3, 
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was only a reasonable one, and he 
hoped the Motion now before the House 
for reporting Progress would be with- 
crawn. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he had 
listened with some astonishment to the 
course of the debate. It was first con- 
tended that the Bill ought to apply to 
Ireland; then that there were no alkali 
works in Ireland at all; and now it was 
said that there were a large number of 
such works in Ireland, and that the 
provisions of the Bill would injuriously 
affect them. - Even a further objection 
was raised—namely, that it was impro- 

er to discuss the Bill at so late an hour, 
and that the Committee ought to have 
been brought on at an earlier period of 
the evening. He need not remind hon. 
Members that it was altogether impos- 
sible to bring on every Bill at an early 
hour. So far as the necessity for apply- 
ing the measure to Ireland was con- 
cerned, everyone who was acquainted 
with Belfast must know that there was 
a very large manufacture of chemical 
manures carried on in the suburbs of 
that town. In Dublin there were also 
large manure works; and so far as the 
City of Cork was concerned, a former 
Member for that City had given evi- 
dence that he was at the head of very 
large manure manufacturing works in 
the County of Cork. Personally, he (Mr. 
Macartney) was an unfortunate share- 
holder in a mining company in Wicklow, 
established originally for the production 
of copper, but which now manufactured 
manure instead. The sanitary state of 
the City of Dublin alone ought, he 
thought, to induce every Irishman to 
hail with satisfaction any measure that 
might be brought before the House for 
reducing the sickness and mortality in 
that City. There could be no doubt 
that the disagreeable smells which ema- 
nated from works engaged in the manu- 
facture of chemical manures must have 
a serious and prejudicial effect upon the 
health of the people who lived in a 
neighbourhood where they were carried 
on. And what might be said of Dublin 
would apply also to Belfast and Cork, 
and to every other place where these 
works existed. He certainly did not 
envy the feelings of those who wished 
to have chemical works established in 
the localities in which they lived. To 
say the least of it, they must have very 
strong nerves. 
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Masor NOLAN remarked, that various 
Irish Members had taken part in the 
debate; but the hon. Member for Dub- 
lin (Mr. M. Brooks) went a little too 
far when he said that the City he repre- 
sented was seriously injured by the es- 
cape of noxious gases from manure 
works already in existence. He (Major 
Nolan) represented a constituency who 
knew a good deal about the matter, and 
he was satisfied that if there was any 
great danger to the lives of the inhabit- 
ants from the escape of chlorine or sul- 
phuric acid, or nitric acid, he would 
have heard something about it. It ap- 
peared to him that the majority of the 
Irish Members were opposed io the 
extension of this legislation to Ireland. 
The Bill, however, had been introduced 
without consulting the Irish Members, 
and there was very great danger that a 
country already largely interested in the 
establishment of alkali works might 
make regulations which would be very 
detrimental to a country that wished to 
engage in such manufactures. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the City of 
Dublin said that this legislation would 
be beneficial to the manufacturers in 
Dublin; but whether that were so or 
not, it was believed by the Irish Mem- 
bers that, as a general rule, it would 
not be advantageous to the rest of Ire- 
land; and he confessed that he should 
like to hear some arguments from those 
who were thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject before he consented to apply 
the Bill to Ireland. The provisions of 
the Bill would allow Inspectors to go all 
over the works, and do a good many 
things which might be altogether unne- 
cessary, and which would certainly in- 
volve a large expenditure of capital. 
He, therefore, failed to see how the ex- 
isting works would be benefited by the 
Bill. He was of opinion that if the di- 
vision which was about to take place 
showed that there was a large majority 
of the Irish Members against the Bill, 
Her Majesty’s Government might strike 
out Ireland from the operation of it. 
That would only be a reasonable con- 
cession to the Irish Members, and he 
thought they might occasionally con- 
sider the interests of Ireland in their 
legislation. 

Mr. DODSON felt bound to call the 
attention of the Committee to the extra- 
ordinary proposition which had been 
made by the hon. and gallant Member 
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who had just sat down. At present 
the Alkali Acts extended to Ireland. 
Alkali works in Ireland were subject to 
what was known as the 95 per cent 
test. It was proposed to re-enact and 
preserve that 95 per cent test, which 
was the test to which the works already 
existing in Ireland and Scotland were 
now subjected and had been subjected 
for many years. And upon the Motion 
that that test should be preserved, the 
hon. and gallant Member suggested 
that they should take a test division 
whether the Bill should be extended to 
Ireland or Scotland at all. 

Mr. M. BROOKS wished to point 
out to his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Major Nolan), that this was not a re- 
stricting measure, but a regulating mea- 
sure; and he thought he could show his 
hon. and gallant Friend that in the ab- 
sence of a regulating Bill the alkali 
manufactures in the City of Dublin 
were already restricted. They were 
restricted in this way. The City of 
Dublin had great advantages for the 
manufacture of manures; but, in con- 
sequence of the absence of a regulating 
Act, the deleterious gases which ema- 
nated from such works had such an in- 
jurious effect upon the property in the 
surrounding district that the inhabitants 
of the City of Dublin, in the absence of 
any Act regulating the manufacture, 
had hitherto opposed the establishment 
of new works. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN regarded the 
Bill as a measure which had been intro- 
duced in favour of the public health, 
and he did not see that any substantial 
objection had been offered to it on the 
part of those of his hon. Friends who 
opposed its application to Ireland. He 
was himself aware that there were many 
noxious vapours emitted in the City of 
Dublin. He had had a painful experi- 
ence of them, and he was surprised to 
find that any Irish Member could be 
found who was favourable to the con- 
servation of bad smells. He thought 
the people of Ireland had as good a 
right to be preserved from these poison- 
ous gases as the people of England, and 
from that point of view he supported 
the measure. It was said that there 
were no alkali works in Dublin. If 
there were none, this Bill would not 
hurt them; and if there were some, as 
he knew there were, then the appli- 
cation of the Bill to Ireland would do 


Mr. Dodson 
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something towards preserving the public 
health. He would not dwell further 
upon the matter; but as so much had 
been said about the feeling of the Irish 
Members, he was anxious to add that 
there was no absolute unanimity among 
the Irish Representatives on this sub- 
ject, and that he, for one, was in favour 
of legislating for the preservation of the 
public health, and for the regulation of 
manufactories which at present emitted 
noxious gases and smells which were 
deleterious to the public health. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the question, as 
he understood it, was not whether it 
was a desirable Bill or not—for this was 
not the second reading of the Bill—but 
whether or not, at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, they should be asked to go on with 
the discussion of a measure which they 
had not examined, and which they really 
knew nothing about. In the remarks 
he had made he had not said one word 
about the Bill itself, and he could not 
do so until he had had an opportunity 
of reading and considering its provisions. 
Seeing that the Irish Members, gene- 
rally, were in the dark in regard to the 
provisions of the Bill, and did not know 
whether or not it would be injurious to 
the manufacturers of manures in Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, and other places, he was 
only anxious to find out whether it was 
drawn in such a manner as to be favour- 
able to Irish interests. It was only 
reasonable, he thought, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government should afford him 
an opportunity of making such an exa- 
mination. It was most unreasonable 
that the Government should endeavour 
to force on the Bill before the Irish 
Members had an opportunity of form- 
ing an opinion as to the character of 
its provisions. The hon. Member for 
Rochester (Mr. Otway) advised the Irish 
Members to accept the proposition of 
the Government, and agree to report 
Progress after the 3rd clause had been 
disposed of. He did not think the ad- 
vice of the hon. Member was sound 
advice. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Galway (Major Nolan) wished to 
have Ireland excluded altogether from 
the operation of the Bill, and suggested 
a test division; but it was always a dan- 
gerous plan to allow a question, which 
they wished to see settled in a particular 
way, to be decided by a division in 4 
House in which they knew they were in 
a minority. It was far better that they 
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should have time to examine the pro- 
visions of the Bill thoroughly. 

Mr. FINDLATER thought the Bill 
might with advantage be extended to 
Treland, in order that works of the cha- 
racter dealt with might be regulated and 
rendered less injurious to the health of 
the people. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR pointed 
out that he had, an hour ago, moved that 
Progress be reported. Since that time 
it had been made manifest that there 
was a considerable difference of opinion 
amongst Irish Members with regard to 
the measure, and that fact was an addi- 
tional reason for concluding at the stage 
which had been reached, in order that 
further time might be allowed for con- 
sideration. It was, in his opinion, very 
desirable that Irish Members should 
have an opportunity for considering what 
would be the effect of this proposed legis- 
lation upon Ireland as a whole, and not 
merely upon the town of Belfast. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 13; 
Noes 133: Majority 120.—(Div. List, 
No. 191.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, as the Bill would 
affect a considerable number of works in 
Treland, and several hon. Members were 
absent who were not aware that the Bill 
was to be extended to Ireland, and, 
further, on the principle upon which 
he always voted with regard to Bills 
taken at an hour when they could not 
be sufficiently discussed, he begged to 
move that the Chairman do leave the 
Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. DODSON: I am, of course, 
unable to agree to the Motion that Mr. 
Chairman do now leave the Chair; but 
I am willing that Progress be reported 
at this point, if the Motion be with- 
drawn. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’’—(dr. Dodson, ) 
—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


~ {May 2, 1881} 





Rent- Charges. 
MOTIONS. 


—o Oo 


EXTRAORDINARY TITHE RENT- 
CHARGES. 


MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Mr. INDERWICK said, he was pre- 
pared, if necessary, to give up the latter 
part of the Motion of which he had given 
Notice—namely, that relating to the re- 
demption of ordinary tithes. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire as to the expediency of abolishing ex- 
traordinary Tithe Rent-charges, and providing 
a scheme for their redemption upon equitable 
terms ; and also to inquire into and report upon 
the expediency of providing greater facilities 
for the‘redemption of ordinary Tithes upon 
equitable terms.” —(Mr. Inderwick.) 

Mr. PELL thought that, on account 
of the great importance of the questions 
involved, the Motion should hardly be 
taken at that hour (2.20). Again, he 
considered that the appointment of a 
Committee to settle the whole question 
of Tithe Rent-charge was a matter of 
too great weight to be taken in hand by 
a private Member, and its adjustment 
upon equitable principles in accordance 
with the general desire of the country 
was clearly a matter to be dealt with 
by the Government of the day. For 
his own part, however, he had never 
heard any desire expressed that the 
question should be dealt with at all, 
either by those who paid tithes or those 
who received them. 

Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that 
the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Rye (Mr. Inderwick), as it 
originally stood, was simply for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of 
abolishing extraordinary Tithe Rent- 
charges. He thought that the Inquiry 
should be restricted to that point, and 
if the latter part of the Motion were 
omitted, he was prepared to assent to 
the appointment of the Committee. In 
conclusion, he would move that the terms 
of Reference be omitted so far as they 
related to providing greater facilities for 
the redemption of ordinary tithes. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘ terms,” in line 3, to 


the end of the Question.—( Mr. Courtney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 
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Mr. INDERWICK said, that if the 
Government were of opinion that the 
Committee should confine its labours to 
an inquiry into the extraordinary tithes, 
he was content to accept that, and with- 
draw his Motion as to the rest. 

Eart PERCY said, he objected to the 
appointment of a Committee, when the 
terms of the Reference sedmed to be 
undecided in the mind even of the hon. 
and learned Member who proposed it. 
The subject was an important one, and 
the House should not be asked to decide 
it at half-past 2 in the morning. He 
should move the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 

Mr. WARTON seconded the Motion, 
partly because of the thin attendance. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Earl Percy.) 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he begged to 
point out that that was not a thin House 
at all. 

Mr. COURTNEY hoped the noble 
Earl would, on re-consideration, not 
press his Motion. This question of the 
extraordinary tithes was no new one, 
and it was desirable that it should be 
considered. It was, at the same time, a 
question of great complexity, and could 
not be approached without a preliminary 
Inquiry. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘“‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,”’ 
put, and negatived. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire as to the expediency of abo- 
lishing extraordinary Tithe Rent-charges, and 
providing a scheme for their redemption upon 
equitable terms. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(BIRMINGHAM) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Hrszerzt, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Borough of Birmingham, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hrsperr and 
Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 144.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (GAS) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hissert, Bill to confirm 
a Provisional Order of the Local Government 
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Board under the provisions of “The Gas and 
Waterworks Facilities Act, 1870,” and “The 
Public Health Act, 1875,” relating to the Bo. 
rough of Bridgnorth, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hrssert and Mr. Dopson. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill145,] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 3rd May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ] — Pusuic Bitis — Ordered—First 
Reading—Water Provisional Orders* [146]; 
Gas Provisional Orders * [147]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) (No. 2) * [139]. 
Select Committee — Coroners (Ireland) [73], 

nominated. 


QUESTIONS. 
—oe— 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
COUNTY GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he has any objection to give, 
in the form of a numerical Return, the 
number of Lord Lieutenants of Coun- 
ties, Deputy Lieutenants, County Court 
Judges, Unpaid Magistrates, Paid Ma- 
gistrates, Clerks of the Crown, and 
Clerks of the Peace, in Ireland, by 
Counties, showing the number of Pro- 
testants of all Denominations, and the 
number of Roman Catholics respectively, 
for each County ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The informa- 
tion asked for as to the number of ofli- 
cials of various ranks is already to be 
found in official and other documents. 
I have no means, as Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, of ascertaining what 
may be the religion of the various indi- 
viduals. I can state that, as far as this 
Government is concerned—and I have 
no reason to believe that any different 
practice was pursued by former Govern- 
ments—questions of religion form no 
element in such appointments. 

Mr. W.J.CORBET asked whether the 
information as to religion could not be 
obtained from the Census Returns ? 

Mrz. W. E. FORSTER: I have nothing 
to do with Census Returns. 
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PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — THE 
PRISONERS UNDER THE ACT—SUP- 
PLY OF NEWSPAPERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that the political 
prisoners in Kilmainham and elsewhere 
are prevented from receiving certain 
newspapers; and, whether the ‘“‘ New- 
castle Chronicle,” ‘‘ Echo,” ‘‘ Graphic,” 
‘ Tilustrated London News,” ‘‘ Nation,”’ 
and ‘‘ Irishman” have, amongst other 
papers, been stopped when forwarded to 
the prisoners; and, if so, why so? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I presume 
the hon. Member refers to the prisoners 
confined in Kilmainham Gaol under the 
Protection of Person and Property (Ire- 
land) Act. [Mr. Hearty: Hear, hear!] 
I cannot admit that such prisoners are 
political prisoners ; but concerning them 
I may say that it has been arranged that 
they shall receive the Dublin daily news- 
papers and the newspapers published 
in their own localities. 1 think that all 
reasonable requirements will be met by 
this arrangement. 

Mr. HEALY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman answer the last part of my 
Question ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I think I 
have answered that Question, that the 
prisoners were allowed to receive the 
daily papers, and the papers of their 
own locality. I did not think it neces- 
sary to add that the papers published in 
Newcastle and the other places men- 
tioned in the Question were not in the 
locality to which the prisoners belonged. 

Mr. HEALY: I will ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is a fact 
that the papers mentioned have been 
stopped ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I have already 
stated the papers received by the pri- 
soners, and that is sufficient. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to give Notice 
that, to-morrow, I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, Whether it is true that Zhe 
Newcastle Chronicle, The Echo, The Graphic, 
The Illustrated News, The Nation, and The 
Lrishman, had been forwarded to Kil- 
mainham and other Irish gaols, and 
whether they have not been stopped ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I will answer 
the Question at once. If they have been 
sent they have been stopped. It is 
necessary to have a rule in this matter. 


1653 Army—Royal Hibernian {May 8, 1881} 
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We considered that we have fully met 
the intention of this House while pass- 
ing the Bill, and we have given every 
arrangement which ought to be made 
for the prisoners, by allowing them the 
newspapers which I have stated. 

Mr. HEALY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman state 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question of the 
hon. Member has been put three times, 
and fully answered. 





PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — MR. 
JASPER TULLY, A PRISONER UNDER 
THE ACT. 


Mr. O’ KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that Mr. Jasper Tully, 
editor of the ‘‘ Roscommon Herald,” now 
a prisoner in Kilmainham, has been 
refused permission to follow his usual 
avocation, as provided in the Regulations 
issued by the Lord Lieutenant in refer- 
ence to the treatment of persons detained 
under the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty Act; whether Mr. Tully has been 
refused permission to receive American 
newspapers, notably the ‘‘New York 
Herald ;”? and, if so, whether he will 
state to the House the reasons which 
have induced the Prison Board to adopt 
this course towards Mr. Tully? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: My answer 
to the last Question covers a part of the 
inquiry of the hon. Member. In reply 
to the remaining part of the Question, 
I may say that the Government does not 
propose to preclude the prisoner Tully 
from following his avocation, as far as 
is consistent with the prison regulations ; 
but they will not suffer the privilege to 
be improperly used. 


ARMY—ROYAL HIBERNIAN MILITARY 
SCHOOL, DUBLIN. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What has been 
the result of the inquiry held regarding 
the alleged cruelties practised towards 
the boys of the Royal Hibernian Mili- 
tary School; and, whether he has any 
objection to lay the Report upon the 
Table ? 

Mr. GIBSON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman, in answering this Question, 
be also good enough to state whether 








the Report has been submitted to the 
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Lord Lieutenant and the Governors of 
the School ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
Question put to me by the hon. Member, 
and also by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, I have to say that since my 
former answer to a similar inquiry I 
have received and carefully considered 
the Report of the Committee appointed 
by Sir Thomas Steele, the facts disclosed 
in which revealed a very unsatisfactory 
state of things. The Report has since 
been transmitted to the President of the 
Corporation (the Lord Lieutenant), with 
a request that the Governors will furnish 
me with any remarks on the facts so 
disclosed; and when I receive their 
reply I shall deal with it. I doubt 
whether it will be necessary to lay the 
Report, which is a very bulky document, 
on the Table. 


Contagious Diseases 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IRELAND— 
THE RE-SURVEY. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If he can inform 
the House what benefit is expected to 
be obtained by the extensive resurveys 
of the work done by the late Mr. Jukes, 
director of the Geological Survey of Ire- 
land, in the counties of Cork, Kerry, 
Limerick, and Clare; whether these re- 
surveys have been duly authorized by 
the Treasury; and, if not, on whose 
authority are they made; whether any, 
and what, discoveries have as yet re- 
sulted from them ; and, whether he has 
any objection to lay the whole Cor- 
respondence on the subject upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Investigations 
since Mr. Jukes’s death having thrown 
fresh light on the relations of the strata 
in the South of Ireland to the repre- 
sentative formations in Britain, a re- 
survey of the area was considered neces- 
sary by the Director in Ireland, Pro- 
fessor Hull. The reasons for this were 
stated to the Director General, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay, and approved by him. 
The re-survey was authorized by the 
Director General in the usual manner, 
it never having been the custom to con- 
sult the Treasury on minor matters of 
detail. Professor Ramsay states that 
during the progress of these investi- 
gations, now approaching completion, 
the observations of strata in the field 
have fully justified the re-survey, which 
is expected to be completed by the end 


Mr. Gibson 
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of this summer, and will bring the Irish 
maps into complete accord with the 
British maps. The only correspondence 
is that between Professors Ramsay and 
Hull, which I shall be happy to show 
to the hon. Member, and he will, I 
think, agree that it is unnecessary to 
publish it. At a later period of the 
Session I hope to be able to state what 
steps have been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government to facilitate the survey. 

Mr. DAWSON: Is not the English 
survey in bad condition ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA acknowledged that 
that was the case. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACT — COMPENSATION FOR COM- 
PULSORY SLAUGHTER — IMPORTA. 
TION OF CATTLE. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that £44,999 were paid last year by local 
authorities as compensation for animals 
slaughtered ; that, in the opinion of the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council, this addition to the cost of meat 
‘might be easily prevented by a proper 
system of investigation,’ inasmuch as 
that department has reported that “a 
large number of animals are slaughtered 
every year on account of disease from 
which they are entirely free; ’’ whether, 
with regard to the 63 sheep reported to 
have been infected with foot and mouth 
disease, in a total of 66,722 sheep im- 
ported last year from the United States 
of America, he can state what was the 
number of cargoes of which these 63 
sheep, or any of them, formed part; 
and, whether, having regard to the very 
serious decline in the importation of 
sheep from the United States from 
119,350 in 1879 to 66,722 in 1880, in 
consequence of the Order in Council of 
23rd November 1879, and to the impos- 
sibility of this disease being latent in a 
cargo arriving healthy after a voyage 
from America, he is prepared to advise 
the Lords of the Council to reconsider 
the terms of that Order? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: My attention has 
been drawn to the amount, £44,999 1s.3¢., 
paid last year by local authorities on 
account of animals slaughtered under 
the Act of 1879. The amount in the 
previous year was £65,049 18s. 6d. It 
is the opinion of the Veterinary Depart- 
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ment that the saving would have been 

reater if a careful inquiry was insti- 
tuted by the local authority in the case 
of every outbreak, and if in all cases of 
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| Secution of either the manager or the 

owners of the mine has been very care- 
| fully considered, and it has been thought 
| that, the chances of a conviction in the 


slaughter a post-mortem examination was | circumstances being very small, such 


required. The 63 sheep referred to 
formed part of eight cargoes. The sub- 
ject of relaxing the Order as to American 
sheep, &c., has been carefully considered 
by the Privy Council, and the difficulties 
in the way of doing this with safety have 
been found to be insuperable. Sheep 
are brought in the same vessel with 
cattle and swine, and it might well 
happen that the sheep might remain 
uninfected until on the point of being 
landed, and only develop the disease 
after they had been allowed to go 
inland. If, on the other hand, they 
should develop the disease in a landing 
place for foreign animals, although it 
is true that the whole cargo would be 
slaughtered, it is equally certain that 
the animals which have been landed 
there from other countries whose ani- 
mals are not subject to slaughter would 
be exposed to the infection, in which 
case they would also have to be 
slaughtered instead of being allowed 
to go inland as they are entitled to do. 
Under these circumstances, we regret 
that we cannot advise any relaxation of 
the terms of the Order which applies to 
the United States. 


COAL MINES REGULATION ACT—THE 
PEN-Y GRAIG EXPLOSION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If, in compliance with the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioner who on 
part of the Home Office attended the 
Inquiry into the cause of the Pen-y- 
Graig explosion, whether he will, in 
addition to the action which has been 
taken to deprive the manager of his 
certificate, order a further prosecution 
against the manager and one or more of 
the proprietors to be instituted for the 
various breaches of the general and 
special rules as pointed out by the Com- 
missioner in paragraph 6 of his Re- 
port? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: As 





the hon. Member is aware, proceedings 
are now pending which may result in | 
depriving the manager of his certificate, 
which in itself would be a very severe | 
punishment. The question of the pro- 


prosecutions will not be undertaken. 


COAL MINES—THE SEAHAM EXPLO- 
SION—REPORT AND EVIDENCE. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he will direct the Report of the In- 
quest into the cause of the Seaham Ex- 
plosion, and include in it the Report of 
Professor Abel on the influence of coal 
dust in colliery explosions, together 
with the Report of the Commissioners 
who attended the inquiry on behalf of 
the Government, to be laid upon the 
Table of the House, and to be printed 
for circulation among the Members? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
evidence taken at the inguest, with the 
Report of Professor Abel on the influ- 
ence of coal dust in colliery explosions, 
and the Report of the Commissioners 
who attended the inquiry on behalf of 
the Government, will be laid upon the 
Table of the House. 


STATE OF IRELAND—CONFLICT NEAR 
CLOGHER— VERDICT OF “WILFUL 
MURDER.” 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that the coroner’s 
jury empanelled at Clogher, county 
Sligo, to inquire into the cause of the 
deaths of Joseph Corcoran and Brian 
Flannery, tenant farmers, have returned 
a verdict of ‘‘ wilful murder” against 
certain members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and a process-server named 
James Broder; whether the circum- 
stances under which Joseph Corcoran 
and Brian Flannery lost their lives arose 
out of the fact that the process-server 
Broder, after having desisted from an 
attempt to serve processes of ejectment, 
in consequence of the attitude of the 
population, returned to the scene, 
after an interval of a day, for the 
purpose of executing his function, ac- 
companied only by four members of 
the police force; whether Broder and 
the policemen, unauthorised by a magis- 
trate or superior officer, and without re- 
ceiving any adequate provocation, or 
giving any proper warning, fired upon 
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men, women, and children, dangerously 
wounding a number of persons, and 
killing the two men Corcoran and Flan- 
nery; whether the officer of police ex- 
amined at the inquest refused to produce 
the rules drawn up for the guidance of 
the police in case of hostile contact with 
the people; whether the Government 
still regard the use of buckshot as 
humane, seeing that in every case in 
which it has been used the consequence 
has been loss of life; and, whether the 
Government propose to take any steps 
in consequence of the evidence produced 
before the coroner and the verdict de- 
livered by the jury? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: The hon. 
Member asks six Questions, which I will 
answer. The Coroner’s Jury at Clogher 
did return a verdict of ‘‘ wilful murder” 
against certain members of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary and a process-server. 
I have already explained to the hon. 
Member the cause of the small force of 
police which accompanied Broder. He 
met the police whilst proceeding along 
the road, and when still somewhat dis- 
tant from the place where the processes 
were to be served, and where a sufficient 
force of police was assembled, and he 
asked the police to accompany him there. 
The circumstances under which the men 
Corcoran and Flannery lost their lives 
were not as suggested in the Question, 
the fact being that the police and the 
| spycnimeded were savagely attacked 

y a numerous mob without the smallest 
provocation. Constable Hayes was badly 
beaten, his life being despaired of ; Arm- 
strong was fatally injured. With regard 
to the police, they were fully justified 
in acting as they did under the circum- 
stances. I understand the officer of 
police refused to produce the rules re- 
ferred to; and, as these are confidential, 
he was justified in his refusal. As re- 
gards the fifth Question, I am still of opi- 
nion that it would be dangerous to resort 
to the use of bullets in collisions with 
the people, on account of the danger of 
persons not connected with the fray 
being killed. With regard to the last 
part of the Question, the course of the 
law will be followed in this as on all 
other occasions when a Coroner’s Jury 
has returned a verdict of ‘“ wilful mur- 
der.” I need not inform the House that 
the verdict of a Coroner’s Jury is not a 
final verdict, but leads to a committal 
of the person against whom it is found 


Mr. Sexton 
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just as a Magistrate’s order does. The 
proceedings will be laid before the At- 
torney General for Ireland in the or- 
dinary way for his direction. 

Mr. CALLAN: Is it the fact that a 
Coroner’s Jury gives a verdict which 
has no more effect than a Magistrate’s 
decision ? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER : It is followed 
by a trial to ascertain whether the per- 
son is guilty or not. 

Mr. SEXTON: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman adhere to the use of buck- 
shot as being the more humane prae- 
tice ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Nothing can 
be more inhumane than to use bullets, 
which might cause the death of persons 
not engaged in the affray. 

Mr. HEALY : Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that a person totally un- 
connected with the affair was badly 
wounded by a discharge of buckshot ? 


[No reply was given. | 


EJECTMENTS (IRELAND)—NUMBER 
OF FAMILIES. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many families in Ireland are, at 
the present moment, threatened with 
eviction from their homes, and loss of 
their means of living, by reason of the 
issue of decrees of ejectment against 
them at the suit of their landlords ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: From the 
Returns which I have received, which 
are not quite complete, I find that about 
2,273 decrees of ejectment for non-pay- 
ment of rent have been granted at the 
recent sessions. I believe that by the 
time the sessions have been brought to 
a conclusion that number will probably 
be increased to 2,500. A good many of 
these cases, however, may be expected 
to be settled; because, although I do 
not doubt there are cases in which ten- 
ants are unable to pay, there are many 
where they are able, but unwilling, to 


pay. 
, Mr. SEXTON: To what extent will 
the 2,500 evictions be increased by de- 
crees made in the Superior Courts? 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I cannot give 
the exact estimate. It is impossible for 
anyone to do that. From the Returns 
already given to the House, the hon. 
Member will be able to make out for 
himself how many previous ejectment 
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decrees have been made. The Returns 
I have given do not include the Returns 
from the Superior Courts. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that there will be any 
large addition made from those Courts. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
(CASUALTIES). 


Mr. 8. LEIGHTON asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, Whether he 
can state what is the total loss of killed 
and wounded in battle, and incapaci- 
tated from sickness among Her Ma- 
jesty’s troops in the late war with the 
Boers, and what is the approximate esti- 
mate of loss among the camp followers 
and teamsters ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: As soon as the 
hon. Member placed his Question upon 
the Paper I telegraphed to Sir Evelyn 
Wood for information on the subject. 
I cannot expect to receive an answer to 
my telegram for some days. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS)— 
OUTBREAK OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE AT NEWCASTLE. 


Mr. LOWTHER asked the Vice 
President of the Council, with regard 
to the cases of foot and mouth disease 
in Carlisle, Whether any cases of foot 
and mouth disease have been reported 
in Newcastle ; whether it has been de- 
clared an infected area; and, whether 
the Privy Council would not think it 
advisable to send an inspector to New- 
castle to make inquiries on the subject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: An outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease was reported to 
us from Newcastle-on-Tyne as having 
taken place in some lairs there on the 
20th ultimo, whereupon we immediately 
declared those lairs an infected place. 
Our next step was to send down an In- 
spector to institute a full inquiry ; his 
Report came to hand yesterday, together 
with an account of another outbreak, 
and we have to-day declared Newcastle 
an infected area. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—OCOCUPATION OF 
BIZERTA. 


Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been directed 
to the importance of the position occu- 


pied by the French at Bizerta, which 
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affords one of the finest harbours in the 
Mediterranean, and commands the Malta 
Channel; and, if they will ask for fur- 
ther assurances from the French Govern- 
ment that it is not their intention to hold 
it permanently ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Her 
Majesty’s Government are aware of the 
importance of Bizerta as a position; 
but it is doubtful whether even a large 
expenditure on the dredging of the lake 
would make it available as a harbour. 
The permanent occupation of Bizerta 
would be quite outside of the statement 
as to the objects of the French expedi- 
tion which was made to Lord Lyons 
by the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. MONTAGUE GUEST said, that 
he had reliable authority for stating that 
an expenditure of £100,000 would make ~ 
the harbour a perfect one. 


DISTRESS (IRELAND)—COUNTY OF 
GALWAY. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he has given or will give direc- 
tions to provide employment on a mode- 
rate scale, between the middle of May 
and the middle of July, in the county 
of Galway, particularly in the neighbour- 
hoods of Loughrea, Athenry, Tuam, 
Dughterard, Clifden, Cort, and Ballin- 
asloe ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I only saw 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion last night. I have communicated 
with the Vice President of the Local 
Government Board, and I will give the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman as much in- 
formation as I can on the subject if he 
will postpone his Question. I must at 
once state, however, that it is not in the 
power of the Chief Secretary to give 
employment to everyone who is out 
of it. 


STATE OF IRELAND—SHERIFFS’ SALE 
AT HOWTH. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, at the Sheriffs’ 
sale at the farm of Mr. John Butterly at 
Howth, all the animals put up for sale, 
with the exception of some pigs, were 
not disposed of; whether the sales did not 
realise the sum of £62, the fall amount 
claimed by the landlord; whether the 





members of the Emergency Committee 
present were not ali armed; whether, 
when one of the number was accused of 
having displayed his revolver, Sub-in- 
spector Heard refused to remove him on 
the ground that he could not interfere 
with him unless the revolver was pre- 
sented at some one; whether any of the 
members of the Land League were 
armed ; and, whether a single assault 
was committed on the police or any of 
the persons engaged in the sale, either 
at the sale itself or during the proces- 
sion of many hours’ duration from 
Howth to Dublin ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: As far as I 
can ascertain, the facts are as stated in 
the first two Questions put to me by the 
hon. Member. With regard to the third 
Question, I am not aware whether the 
members of the Emergency Committee 
present were armed. I have reason to 
believe that one or two of them—per- 
haps two or three of them—were armed; 
but I must remind the House that they 
were engaged in a perfectly legal occu- 
pation, and I cannot be surprised if they 
did carry arms for their own defence. 
With regard to the fourth Question, I 
am informed that one of these persons 
put his hand in his breast pocket 
and caught hold of his revolver, and 
that the sub-Inspector present did 
refuse to interfere because he had not 
presented it at anyone. I cannot say 
whether any members of the Land 
League were armed. I am not aware 
that any assault was committed on any 
person at the sale or during the proces- 
sion. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—ARREST 
OF MR. DILLON. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it appears by reports in the 
public press that the honourable Mem- 
ber for Tipperary, in his speech at the 
meeting of the Irish Land League in 
Dublin on the 27th ultimo, made the 
following statement :— 


“* Next week a last appeal will be made to the 
Government to suspend process of eviction in 
Ireland for the next year. We have frequently 
appealed on this snbject before and have fre- 
quently been refused, but, at the present mo- 
ment, the situation is more desperate and critical 
than it has been at any time. At this moment 
over five thousand—I can only make a rough 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 
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guess, probably I would be nearer the truth if 
I said ten thousand—families are under the 
sentence of eviction. We will ask the Govern. 
ment next week whether they intend to proceed 
with these evictions by force ;”’ 


whether the honourable Gentleman was 
not entitled to give public warning of 
the spirit excited amongst the Irish 
people by the circumstances thus set 
forth by him; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will take any steps to suspend or 
restrain the present legal power of evict- 
ing tenants in Ireland which may de- 
prive them of rights to be vested in 
them by impending legislation ? 

“Mr. R. POWER: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers that Question, 
I should like to ask him, Whether it is 
a fact that Mr. Dillon was arrested at 
Portarlington yesterday, and why the 
fact of that arrest was not communicated 
to the House the same day, as required 
by Section 3 of the Coercion Act? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I will answer 
the last Question first. I have heard by 
telegraph that the hon. Member for 
Tipperary was arrested at Portarlington 
yesterday under the Protection Act, and 
I have reason to believe that full com- 
pliance will be made with the section of 
the Act, which requires that the arrest 
shall be communicated to the House 
immediately, as in the case of persons 
charged with a criminal offence. The 
last precedent was the arrest of Mr. 
Smith O’Brien; and in that case a com- 
munication was made by letter from the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Speaker. I have 
no doubt that my noble Friend the Lord 
Lieutenant will follow that course on the 
present occasion. He could not have 
communicated yesterday, because he 
would not have known of the arrest in| 
time to send by post; but I shall be 
surprised if he does not take the first 
opportunity of making that communica- 
tion. With regard to the Question of 
the hon. Member for Sligo, I believe that 
the words which he read are a correct 
extract from the speech, which also con- 
tained other passages, which I cannot 
too strongly condemn. With regard to 
the other Question, I must refer the 
hon. Gentleman to the provisions of the 
Bill now before the House, and which 
are still the subject of debate. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman read the other 
passages to which he refers ? 


[No reply was given. } 
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MONUMENT TO THE RIGHT HONOUR- not only by the large meetings of the 


Farmers’ Alliance which had taken place 
en pans EES SARL HEARNE: 1 aerent parts of the country, but by 


|the many discussions at Chambers of 
Sr WILFRID LAWSON: Mr. | Agriculture, one of which, at a meeting 
Speaker, I wish to put a Question to held only two or three days ago, de- 
you on a point of Order with reference | manded the total repeal of the Law of 
to the Motion to be proposed on Monday | Distress. He did not wish, however, to 
next by the Prime Minister for the erec- | bring forward the question as a mere 
tion of a Monument to the late Earl of | farmers’ question, or to approach it from 
Beaconsfield. It is stated in the Journals | the point of view of any particular class. 
of the House that the Queen’s recom- | The Law of Distress was a class privi- 
mendation of that Motion has been sig- | lege in every sense of the term. It was 
nified. It is, I believe, Sir, a Rule of | exercised by one class at the expense of 
this House that when the Sovereign is | every other class of the community ; and 
pleased to make a recommendation, such it was not only injurious to the interests 
recommendation is signified bya Minister of those against whom it was employed, 
of the Crown. I desire to ask you, Sir, | but to those who employed it. It was 
whether Her Majesty’s recommendation | not only a class law, but it was a class 
has been duly signified to this House; exceptional from all law. The Law of 
and, if so, when it was so signified ? | Distress stood alone in our legal sys- 
Mr. SPEAKER: Her Majesty’s re- | tem, in that it enabled a man to take 
commendation was, upon the occasion |the law into his own hands to obtain 
referred to, duly signified to this House | satisfaction for a wrong merely arising 
by a Privy Councillor in this House. If out of a breach of contract. The very 
Iremember rightly, that Privy Councillor | day after the rent fell due the landlord 
was Lord Richard Grosvenor. ‘was allowed to go himself or to send 
any man whom he pleased —it might be 

VOTE OF THANKS FOR THE MILITARY | 4 dissolute ruffian out of the streets— 
OPERATIONS IN AFGHANISTAN. to run riot on the tenant’s premises; 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I and all that merely to enforce a pecu- 
sr ts. del only emeble Lord the Se- niary obligation in regard to which all 


cretary of State for India, Whether he | ve het -¢4 legal iprsaty fike 0s oe 
intends to proceed on Thursday with the | in ar ee “7 Ce ake ily % ° vray 
Vote of Thanks to the Army for the recent hardchi . The ¢ nants 1 nai ae 
operations in Afghanistan ? japhanrias ae eres: se 


Tue Marovess or HARTINGTON: 'exercise it frequently were not very 
Con: Miles that to: tele tates * eareful of the amount of goods they 
ait tee y ‘ | took or of the way in which they dis- 


| posed of them ; and the result might be 
UOTIONS. utterly to break up the home of the 
—ege (farmer and inflict on him an injury 
aontcourvnat, wonDixes oremmnss together out of propation to fhe debt 
s ieapaemcr hel alin tn nobel se moreover, was not only an exceptional 
Mr. BLENNERHASSETT, in rising remedy which was harshly and cruelly 
to move— enforced, but it Was unjust in that it 
“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 88V° preference to one class of cre- 
desirable to abolish the power of levying Dis-| ditors over every other class. He 
tress for the Rent of Agricultural Holdings in denied that there was any analogy 
England, Wales, and Ireland,” between it and liens and hypotheca- 
said, the Law of Distress was oppressive | tions. The right of lien for service ren- 
and without parallel in our legal sys- | dered depended on possession; but in * 
tem; and as it was opposed to the’ what sense could the landlord be said 
general spirit of the law of the country, to be in possession of the goods of the 
and at variance with sound economic’ tenant on bis farm, or it might be the 
pridciples, he believed no satisfactory | goods of a third person which were acci- 
arrangement could be arrived at except | dentally or temporarily on his farm? 
by its total abolition. The interest} Again, it was quite impossible to boister 
which the farmers of the entire King- | up the Law of Distress by attempting to 
dom took in this question was indicated, ; draw an analogy between it and the Law 
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of Hypothecation arising out of the|tress upon the farmer. The law was in. 
power of a master of a ship to pledge |jurious to the farmer because it stimu- 
the ship or her cargo for expenditure | lated undue competition for the hiring of 
necessary to repair the vessel and enable | land. Hedid not object tothiscompetition 
her to proceed on her voyage. There| where commercial principles applied ; 
was a complete difference between the | but the Law of Distress was a premium 
Law of Maritime Hypothecation and the | to persons of insufficient capital to bid 
Law of Distress. The owner of a bot- |recklessly for the occupation of land, 
tomry bond could not take the law into his |Mr. Scott, a very eminent Scotch far- 
own hands, but must enforce his rights | mer, gave evidence on this point before 
through a legal tribunal; and, again, ;|the Royal Commission which investi- 
bottomry bonds were only justified by | gated the Scotch Law of Hypothee, and 
extreme necessity. He did not wish to|he strongly condemned it. He (Mr. 
trouble the House with a long argument | Blennerhassett) objected that landlords 
on legal and technical points. He en-/|should be protected at the expense of 
tered into these points fully two years | other classes, and contended that there 
ago when he brought forward the ques- | was nothing in their position which en- 
tion. He relied with confidence upon | titled them to that special and peculiar 
his own position, which was simply and | protection. Landlords could protect 
clearly this—that the Law of Distress | themselves in a great variety of ways, 
was an exception to the general law of |and the risk of the landlords was ex- 
the country, and enabled a man to take | tremely slight. The merchant ran the 
the law into his own hands in order to | risk of losing the whole of his capital; 
obtain a remedy for wrong arising out | but the landlord, if he took precautions, 
of contract. How had it come to pass | ran no more risk than half a year’s rent, 
that this anomalous right existed? There | which might be looked on as the interest 
were few chapters in the legal history | on his capital. Looking at the position 
this country more peculiar than this. of the landlord, his risk was less and 
The right of distress was part of the old | his seeurity greater than any other class 
Common Law of England. In primitive! of creditors. The Law of Distress 
societies, where the ordinary means of | might be called a law to discourage the 
legal redress, Courts of Law, and police | application of capital to land, and to 
were not available, there was no more | diminish the production of the country. 
convenient way to obtain satisfaction| He might give instances of the most 
for a wrong done than to take posses-/| oppressive abuse of the right of dis- 
sion of the goods of the wrong-doer. | tress ; but he would not weary the House. 
From the reign of Henry VIII. down- | It might be suggested that the question 
wards a long series of changes took | would best be solved by a compromise, 
place in our legislation on that subject, | so that a tenant should not be liable to 
the object of every one of which was to| the present law except by his own con- 
sharpen the remedy and make it more/|tract. But the effect of that would be 
severe and stringent in the hands of the | simply to add a clause to every lease and 
landlord, until distress became an almost | agreement, as the landlord would always 
unique specimen of one-sided legislation. | insist on the right. The present law 





No argument could be based on the 
antiquity of the remedy, because its 
ancient form was entirely different from 
what it was now. It was originally 
only a power to retain goods in pledge. 
The position of the modern farmer in 
this country was not that of a feudal 
. tenant owing everything to the landlord, 
but was the position of a man of busi- 
ness, engaged in various and com- 
plicated transactions with all sorts of 
persons and with many creditors having 
claims upon him. Under those circum- 
stances, it was impossible that the Law 
of Distress could be allowed to remain. 
He asked the House to consider what 


| stimulated undue competition and made 
‘it unnecessary for the landlord to exercise 
| proper caution in accepting a tenant. It 
| would be said that the tenant would be 
| deprived, if the law was altered, of the 
‘indulgence afforded him by his land- 
lord. That would not be so in the case 
\of good landlords; andif it was, he ob- 
jected to a landlord being indulgent toa 
|tenant at the expense of others. Hy- 
pothec had been abolished in Scotland, 
and it was much less oppressive than 
‘the Law of Distress. The laws of 
foreign countries had moved, or were 
‘moving, in the direction of his Reso- 
lution. In America the law was tend- 


was the effect of the unjust Law of Dis-| ing to assimilate the rights of land- 


Mr. Blennerhass ett 
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lords to those of ordinary creditors, al- | means an easy one. With the aid of a 
though the English law had originally | shrewd solicitor, a landlord could always 
been established there. In Ireland, dis- | put in a counter claim against the ten- 
tress could not be levied from more than | ant, and the Judge would very probably 
one year’s rent—in England for six send the case to arbitration, or to an 
years. They heard many professions of | Official Referee for final adjudication. 
friendship for the farmers from both ;In such a case the tenant, seeing 
political Parties; but what the farmers | endless expense before him, would, in 
wanted was not so much friendly pro- | the vast majority of cases, be driven 
fessions as representation of their opi- either to make a miserable compromise 
nions, and no division of the Session orto abandon the proceedings altogether. 
would be more closely scanned than that | Such cases as he had just referred to had 
on this question. Tenants and land- occurred within nis own knowledge and 
lords alike would be benefited by the experience, and were due to the fact that 
passing of this Resolution, for the in- | the law allowed the landlord to begin at 
terests of the landowner were bound up the wroug end—namely, to issue his 
with the prosperity of agriculture. He, | execution before he had obtained the 
therefore, asked the House to affirm this decision of a Court in his favour. One 
Resolution in favour of the abolition of | of the ways to make a tenant farmer 
an antiquated piece of class privilege, | prosperous was to give him full security 
which was mischievous, unnecessary, | for the capital which he invested in the 
odious, and unjust. The hon. Gentle- | land, and for the profit of his own in- 
man concluded by moving his Reso- | dustry; but the unequal rules under the 
lution. | Law of Distress had the effect of stop- 
Mr. B. T. WILLIAMS, in seconding | ping the investment of capital in the land 
the Resolution, maintained that the Law | on the part of the tenant farmer, and 
of Distress could not be justified on any | even the property of a third person put on 
principle of jurisprudence, because it | the land was liable to be seized by the 
enabled one party to a contract—the | landlord. He trusted that Her Majesty’s 
landJord—to be at once judge and exe- Government might bring in a Bill on 
cutioner in his own case. It empowered | this subject. When it was discussed in 
the landlord, without question by the! the last Parliament several Members who 
tenant, or by any tribunal, to decide | now sat on the Treasury Bench gave the 
what the tenant owed him, and also to/ Resolution their support, and he trusted 
seize and dispose of his goods. Good | they would join him in doing so now. 
landlords, however, never exercised their | i : 
power except in the case of hopelessly | Motion made, and Question proposed, 
bad tenants; and, but for the forbear-| “That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
ance of the great majority of land.  dessblety sbolh the pome of levying Dis 
lords, the present law would long since | fygjand, Wales, and Ireland.” —(M. Blenner- 
have ceased to exist. The hardship of | jassezt.) 
the tenant in case of an unjust exercise | So Sosie 
of the power of distress had lain in the Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT, in rising to 
fact that Courts of Equity under the old | move the Previous Question, admitted 
system never interfered, as was shown | the importance of the subject, but said 
in the recent case of Shaw v. The Earl | it was one as to which the tenant farmers 
of Jersey, by Lord Coleridge; so that | were to his knowledge greatly divided in 
full power had been given by law to the opinion. That division of opinion justified 
landlord to commit any wrong, and the | him, he thought, inthe course he adopted, 
only chance of remedy the law gave the | as he did not wish to be committed to a 
tenant was, after the injury had been definite or distinct opinion on the subject. 
done and his goods had been seized, to | There were three classes principally in- 
enter into a dilatory and long litigation | terested in the question—the landlords, 
with the landlord. In the old action of the other creditors of the tenants, and 
replevin by a tenant upon whom an un- | the tenant farmers themselves. As to 
just distress had been levied against his ; the landlords, he was not prepared to 
landlord, the process was tedious and | admit that the preference existing in 
the remedy most inadequate. In the | their case was altogether unique in the 
present system even, if a tenant brought | English law. They all knew that cre- 
an action against his landlord for an | ditors who had been clever enough to 
illegal distress, his course was by no | secure re-payment of their debts by con- 
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tract under seal, or whose liabilities were | law, when once the tenant was admitted 


created under settlement or by the judg- 
ment of a Court of Law, had preference 
over other creditors. The landlord was 
in this position of disadvantage as com- 
pared with the other creditors of the 
tenant farmer—that he couid not put a 
stop to the credit as they could. If the 





it would be absolutely necessary that the 
landlord should insist on the regular pay- 
ment of rent when due. If that had 
been done during the recent period of 
distress, what would have been the posj- 
tion of many tenants? How many 
would have been deprived of their farms 


tenant farmer did not pay his seedsman | and had their homes broken up? There- 


or other tradesman, those creditors could 
at once stop the supplies; whereas the 
debt to the landlord constantly increased 
till the tenancy came to anend. Again, 
if the Law of Distress was done away 


fore, in the interest of men wishing for 
farms, and in the interests of men wish- 
ing to keep them, the Law of Distress 
ought not to be lightly tampered with. 
It was stated by Mr. Carrington, whose 


with, the landlord would be obliged to | authority on this subject was recognized, 
refuse the application of a man wishing | that during the last few years many in- 
to take a farm simply on the ground | dustrious men had taken farms with 
that if he had not sufficient capital he | small capital, and had pushed their way 
could not give that security for the pay- | up to a sound and respectable position, 
ment of the rent which was afforded hy | Was it the wish of the House that addi- 
the existing law, however desirable a | tional difficulties should be placed in the 
tenant he might be in all other respects. | way of such men working their way up 
The other creditors of a tenant knew | toa position of independence? All com- 
what the present law was, they knew| mercial transactions were carried on 
the claim thelandlord had on the tenant’s | with a certain amount of credit; it was 
goods, and, therefore, if they gave too | important to consider who was the cre- 
much credit to a tenant they did it with | ditor and what was the amount of the 
their eyes open. It was not to the in- |credit; and the question for the farmer 
terest of the other creditors that a tenant | was whether he would be as safe in the 
should be turned out of a farm, because, ; hands of any other creditor as he wasin 
if his home were broken up, their pros- | those of his landlord? Apart from 
pect of being paid was very much | sentiment, the landlord was likely to be 
diminished. It was in theirinterest that} more lenient than the banker or the 
he should be allowed to remain in his! money lender. It was the interest of the 
holding, because if he were treated |landlord that the tenant should remain 
with indulgence, he might ultimately | and become prosperous. Among sug- 
be able to meet his obligations. The | gested alterations of the law, there was 
tenant farmers of England were not} one which would meet with almost uni- 
in favour of the abolition of distress | versal approbation, and it was that some 
for rent; at least, its abolition was | limit should be put to the arrears of rent 
not desired by the small farmers of} for which the landlord might destrain. 
Staffordshire, with whom he had been/| But a reason why they should defer any 





brought into contact. 
Law of Distress, and it would be in- 


cuinbent on the landlord to institute | 
very strict inquiries as to the means of | 


any man who applied for a farm, and | rially atfect their judgment on a question 


the result would be the rejection of many 
a desirable tenant, because he was in 
temporary difficulty, and did not at the 


moment possess the amount of capital | 


which might be deemed necessary for 
the proper cultivation of the farm. An 
applicant would be entirely in the hands 
of a landlord, and the opinions of land- 
lords would varyvery much as to the 
amount of capital that was necessary. 
But as Jong as the Law of Distress re- 
mained, landlords would be able to 
accept tenants who otherwise would not 
be able to get farms at all. Without the 


Mr. H. T, Davenport 


Do away with the | 


expression of opinion was that they were 
awaiting the Report of a Commission on 
Agriculture, which would embody in- 
formation, although it might not mate- 


of common principle. Another reason 
for delay was that they were told that 
there was to be legislation in this Parlia- 
ment on the question of the Land Laws. 
It was only right that the House should 
come to the consideration of that ques- 
tion unfettered by the expression of any 
judgment on the question of distress for 
rent. For all these reasons, he moved 
the Previous Question. 


Previous Question moved, ‘‘ That the 
Original Question be now put.”—(A/r, 
H, L. Davenport.) 
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Mr. HENEAGE said, his opinion of 
the principle of distress was that it was 
jndefensible. Hoe believed that the abo- 
lition of the Law of Distress would do 
away, to a great extent, with that system 
of credit which had done so much 
damage, not only to the agricultural 
interest, but to all other classes. He 
considered it would be a great advan- 
tage to the landlord, even if, in conse- 
quence of it, his rents were reduced, if 
he obtained them punctually; and, there- 
fore, he for one, as a landlord, could not 
ree any objection to the abolition of the 
lawof Distress. One of the points that 
had been made by hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite was that the landlord’s prefer- 
ence was, after all, only the preference 
that was given to all preference creditors 
by the law, in the case of a bankruptcy, 
as a judgment creditor. There ap- 
peared to him, however, to be this essen- 
tial difference between the two classes 
of creditors. The one had not the au- 
thority of the Court for what he did, 
while the other had. 
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fected the question before the House, 
and that was the question of bills of 
sale. It had been said that the land- 
lord should be given a power of re-entry 
a certain time after his rent became due; 
but he wished to point out that the 
landlord would be perfectly able to get 
his rent as soon as it became legally due 
to him, for he could sue for it on the 
day it became owing, and there was not 
a single agreement that would prevent 
him doing so. He would be able to sue 
as soon as the rent fell due, in the same 
way as any other creditor. Without, 
therefore, detaining the House any 
longer, he wished to state that he should 
give his support to the Motion put for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Kerry 
(Mr. Blennerhassett), although he could 
not help thinking that it had been 
brought forward at rather an inoppor- 
tune time. He considered that it was 
an inopportune time for this reason— 





If any preference | 


that many tenants were in arrears with 
their rents, and any change in the law 
would necessitate the calling in of those 





was given to a creditor in a Court of |arrears; but he did not see that that 
Law or Bankruptcy, it was because that ; would affect the question before the 
creditor had done something to gain | House, because if the House was asked 
that preference, and therefore he thought | to say ‘‘ Aye” or ‘“* No” on the prin- 
the two cases were entirely different. | ciple of the Law of Distress, it was not 
No doubt, it would be said that it would | a question of whether the time was op- 
be very hard upon the small farmers if | portune for doing so or not. 

this alteration were made at once; but/° Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
this was not a class question, and if the | he did not think this was a good time 
tenant farmers wished for the abolition | for introducing the Motion. He could 
of the Law of: Distress, he did not see | not admit that the Law of Distress had 
why the landlords, or this House, should | been generally enforced harshly or 
object. Reference had been made to/cruelly by landlords, as the Mover of 
limiting the time during which a land- | the Resolution had asserted. 

lord should be entitled to enforce dis-| Mr. BLENNERHASSETT said, he 
tress; and, for his part, he did not see | had made no such statement. What he 
why it should not be reduced from six | said was that the law might be, and oc- 
years to two. After all, it mattered | casionally was, harshly enforced. 

very little to a tenant, who was reduced; Srrk WILLIAM HART DYKE was 
to insolvency, who got the little money | glad to hear the disclaimer of the hon. 
he had; and, therefore, it could not|Gentleman. He thought he heard him 
matter to him whether the landlord got | use the words he had attributed to him, 
preference or not; but it did matter very | and had taken them down. He was 
materially to the trader whether the | strongly in favour of the limitation of 
tenant was solvent or not, for they went the law; but whether the limitation 
on giving him credit and allowing him | should be fixed at one year or 18 months 
to deal with them, on the strength of|he did not think of any great conse- 
the fact that they supposed that the| quence. He was also in favour of an 
landlord had seen that he had got some | alteration of the law which would pre- 
capital, and then they suddenly found ‘vent the great injustice of the property 
out that the man was, after all, only a|or stock of a third party being seized 
man of straw, and that what little straw | under the Law of Distress. , This was, 
he had went into the landlord’s pocket. in the main, a tenant’s question. As a 
There was one other point which had landlord, he was very much opposed, both 
been made; but he did not think it af- in principle and practice, to the harsh 
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enforcement of the Law of Distress; but 
to abolish it unconditionally at the pre- 
sent moment would be a grievous hard- 
ship to the tenant farmer himself. He 
had no hesitation in saying that statistics 
might be easily adduced to show that 
during the past three disastrous seasons, 
if the Law of Distress had not prevailed, 
one-half of England would now be out 
of cultivation. ‘They were told that the 
tenant farmers demanded this change 
in the law. He had spoken to many 
tenant farmers upon this matter; and, 
except those who attended the Chambers 
of Commerce and Agriculture, the ma- | 
jority of those he had consulted were 
not in favour of a change in the present 
law. It was perfectly true that if astate 
of things could be produced in which the 
landlord would be certain to get his rent, 
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and when a farm became vacant found 
no trouble in getting a capitalist to take 
it, then by all means abolish the song 
and put the relation between the land- 
lord and the tenant on a business foot- 
ing. But he submitted that they must | 
deal with the state of affairs and the 
times and seasons as they found them; 
and he thought it would be almost bar- 
barous for the House of Commons now 
to abolish the Law of Distress, and 
thereby produce a state of things which 
must result in the turning out of their 
homes of a large number of tenant far- 
mers who had been struggling for years 
against fearful odds, and were now re- 
ceiving forbearance and consideration 
from their landlords, whom the hon. 
Member for Kerry admitted had not 
harshly enforced the law. As practical ' 
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tinguished Member—had swept away at 
one fell swoop the sister Law of Hypo- 
thec in Scotland? The right of the 
landlord to priority for debts due for 
rent over every other creditor had re- 
mained unquestioned until recent years; 
the Law of Distress had come down to 
them as a legacy from feudal times, and 
had been quietly acquiesced in. It had, 
indeed, been regarded as one of those 
natural rights which could hardly be 
called in question. But they lived in 
times when class privileges, however 
ancient, were no longer regarded as 
natural rights, but when the title of 
their possessors was rigidly investigated 
and their effects on the general com- 
munity were looked fairly in the face, 
The long-sustained agitation in Scot- 
land upon the Law of Hypothee, and 
the discussions and debates from time 
to time on the subject, very naturally 
called the attention of English farmers 
to the sister Law of Distress; and the 
more intelligent of them soon began to 
perceive that the evils alleged to flow 
from the Law of Hypothec flowed 
equally from the Law of Distress. 
During recent years the growth of opi- 
nion among English tenant farmers 
upon the question, therefore, had in- 
creased considerably, and at nearly all 
the meetings held by them it had been 
warmly debated, and its injurious opera- 
tion denounced, and resolutions passed, 
not only for the amendment, but for 
the total abolition of the law. It 
was to the credit of the Scotch farmers 
that they were shrewd enough to per- 
ceive the baneful influence of the Law 























men, he believed they must come to the! of Hypothee on their interests many 
conclusion that the time had not arrived | years before the English farmers had 
when the Law of Distress could be abo- | their interest aroused to the results of 
lished without aggravating, instead of!the corresponding Law of Distress in 
removing, the difficulties which at pre-| England. Possibly the earlier discovery 
sent atlected the agriculture of this| was attributable to the Scotch practice 
country. He was not altogether pre- | of letting farms on tender, which system 
pared to vote for the Previous Question, | brought the evils flowing from the law 
and would have preferred that thej|more prominently and visibly before the 
Amendment had been framed to carry | eyesof the Scottish tenantry. What was 
out some improvement in the existing | said of the Law of Hypothec might besaid 
law. | with equal truth of the Law of Distress. 

Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that | The evils attendant on the system were 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Mid|three-fold. First, by the operation of 
Kent (Sir William Hart Dyke) had | the law, rents were raised beyond their 
deprecated sweeping away at one fell | natural level; secondly, the credit of the 
swoop the Law of Distress. But he (Mr. | tenant farmers had been impaired; and, 
J. Howard) would ask—Did the hon. | thirdly, the operation of the law had 
Baronet remember, when speaking, that | begotten a tendency to repel capital 
Parliament, with the assent of the Con- from agriculture and the cultivation of 
servative Party—of which he was a dis-! the soil. If these charges could be sus- 


Sir Wiliam Hart Dyke 
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tained—as he (Mr. J. Howard) believed; Holt, which was every bit as good. The 
they could—then the days of the Law) result was that in process of time the 
of Distress were as assuredly nnmbered rent of The Holt was raised, and per- 
as those of hypothec had already been.’ haps a score other farms upon the same 
That the Lawof Distresshad hada potent, | estate—not one of the tenants ever 
though silent effect in raising the rental! dreaming for one moment that the rise 
of farms throughout England, no doubts! was directly or indirectly connected with 
existed in the minds of practical men,| the Law of Distress. He might be told 
although it was just one of these knotty | that he had drawn an imaginary picture. 
points which it was next to impossible [‘‘ Hear, hear!””] Hon. Members oppo- 
to prove to demonstration. It could| site cried ‘‘Hear, hear!” He could 
not be disguised, as had been urged on| only say that he had drawn precisely the 
the other side, that the present was not, | same picture at a meeting of the Farmers’ 
from one point of view, a favourable | Club, 13 months ago; and upon remark- 
time for bringing forward the proposal} ing that some present might regard it 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Kerry‘ as a fancy picture, the room resounded 
(Mr. Blennerhassett), inasmuch as that; with cries of “No, no!”? He would 
many points in his arguments were | ask—were not the practical farmers pre- 
blunted by the untoward circumstances | sent upon that occasion competent judges 
which at present surrounded agriculture. | upon the point? There was no need, 
In prosperous times, when a score or| however, for a fancy sketch to pourtray 
more applicants were running after| the evil effects of the law under con- 
every vacant farm, then was the time} sideration. There was the inexorable 
when landlords could take advantage of| doctrine of political economy that any 
the Law of Distress; but in times of! law, or set of circumstances, which had 
depression like the present, it could not | the effect of bringing more customers 
be disguised that to a great extent the|into the market for a given article, 
law remained inoperative. With that! brought about a rise in the price of such 
admission, however, he maintained that! commodity. That the Law of Distress 
it was not the practice of Parliament to |had, in the past, had the effect of in- 
legislate for abnormal conditions, but! creasing the number of applicants for 
for the ordinary—the normal—circum- | farms no practical man for a moment 
stances of the country. He would, there- | doubted. If such was the case, the en- 
fore, take the House back a few years| hancement of rent was the inevitable 
when prosperous times had for a long | result, and the inexorable law to which 
period prevailed. A landowner, whom he had referred could not be gainsaid. 
he would style Sir Herbert Settlement, | The agricultural rental of the Kingdom, 
was the owner of an estate upon which} as he had reminded the House three 
a desirable farm became vacant; the| weeks ago, increased between the years 
applicants were numerou’, and the com- | 1857 and 1875 by no less a sum than 
petition for the occupancy was brisk ;| £9,000,000 sterling, the rise being 21 
the agent, knowing that the owner was/| per cent in England and 26 per cent in 
protected by the Law of Distress, felt| Scotland. Turning to the second effect 
that a tenant with three-fourths of the | said to be produced by the Law of Dis- 








capital or even half the capital neces- 
sary to stock the farm was just as safe 
for the rent as the man with ample 
means for fully stocking it. The farm 
was let probably at a considerable ad- 
vance upon the previous rental to atenant 
of the kind he had just described. The 
owner soon after meets his neighbour, 
whom he (Mr. J. Howard) would call 
Lord Limited Owner, and informs him 


tress upon the credit of the farmer, the 
effect of the law might be judged by 
the case of a tenant resorting to a banker 
| for an advance to tide him over a crisis. 
At the interview, nothing would of 
course be said by the banker upon the 
ugly question of the Law of Distress, 
nor would it probably for one moment 
cross the mind of the would-be- borrower. 
But did anyone of commercial experience 








that The Grange—the farm in question— | suppose that the law was absent from the 
had been let at 35s. per acre to a -very| mind of the banker, when he blandly 
eligible tenant. Lord Limited Owner, | informed the would-be-borrower that he 
in turn, meets his own agent, and calls | could be accommodated with the ad- 
his attention to the fact that The Grange | vance, but that security would be ex- 
had been let at 10s. per acre more than | pected? He had been assured by emi- 
the rent of his own farm adjoining The uent bankers in agricultural districts 
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that the credit of the farmer was se- 
riously curtailed by the Law of Distress. 
Leaving, however, the bankers, he would 
call attention to a speech of a noble 
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Lord opposite, who took an active part | 


in the Business of that House—he re- 
ferred to the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill). 
Some 18 months ago that noble Lord, 
addressing a meeting of Oxfordshire 
farmers, spoke as follows upon the sub- 
ject now before the House :— 


“He saw one great evil, and that was the 
Law of Distress. They could not expect the 
capitalist in tt ese bad times to advance money 
to the farmer for the most legitimate and pro- 
mising objects, at any rate at moderate interest, 
on the security of his stock or his plant, when 
he knew that through some unforeseen circum- 
stances, or some temporary embarrassment, or 
circumstances over which the farmer might be 
able to exercise no control, he happened to be 
behind in his obligations to his landlord, that 
security would at once be taken possession of 
by his landlord. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the Law of Distress was a rem- 
nant of feudalism, and its days were numbered. 
The Government had consented to the prin- 
ciple of its abolition in Scotland, and what 
was sauce for the goose was sauce for the 
gander ; what was good for the Scotch farmers 
was, he imagined, equally good for English 
farmers.”’ 


He (Mr. J. Howard) was glad to find 
that the noble Lord was imbued with 
some of the Radical sentiments of his 
elder brother upon Land Questions. He 
had given this extract from the noble 
Lord’s speech with two objects—first, as 
an answer to the speech of the hon. 
Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. H. 
T. Davenport); and, secondly, in order 
to claim the vote of the noble Lord for 
the Motion then before the House. 
With respect to the third effect alleged 
to flow from the Law of Distress—the 
tendency to repel capital from agricul- 
ture—he would observe it was notorious 
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to bid high rents, but who had not 
capital enough to fully develop the re- 
sources of the soil, and which, there- 
fore, inflicted a distinct injury on the 
community. He believed that such a 
law was also injurious to the land- 
owners themselves, because but for it, 
and its operations in the past, he 
was convinced that probably not half 
of the bankruptcies of the last few 
months would have occurred, and not 
half of the now vacant farms would 
have remained tenantless. He had dwelt 
hitherto upon the three evils which flowed 
from the Law of Distress; but he had 
said nothing about the injustice of that 
law toward the trading, the manufac- 
turing, and the banking class—this was 
so obvious that he felt that it required 
no enforcement. That debts due to the 
most opulent, the most wealthy, and the 
most powerful section of the community 
should be secured by an exceptional law 
seemed to his mind little short of iniqui- 
tous. He would ask—suppose that the 
bankers were in possession of this pre- 
ferential right as had been playfully sug- 
gested Ly one of the bankers he had re- 
ferred to—he would ask would such a 
class privilege stand for a single Session ? 
Again,.could it be believed that if the 
Law of Distress had never been in ex- 
istence, and was proposed either to this 
House or even to the House of Lords, it 
would be for one moment entertained ? 
Were such a measure proposed for the 
first time, it would, unquestionably, be 
deemed to be and would be denounced 
throughout the land as a piece of un- 
justifiable class legislation of the very 
worst kind. Further, the merchants, 
bankers, and all classes of traders would 
be up in arms against its unfairness. 
Believing that the Law of Distress had 
been injurious not only to the three 
classes directly interested in agriculture 


than men of capital and standing seldom | —landlords, tenants, and labourers—but 
or never were willing to give such high! to the general interests of the whole 
or extravagant rents for land as men of | community, he heartily supported the 


straw were willing to offer. 
a fact, known to every land agent in 
the Kingdom. So apparent had been the 
tendency under the Scotch system of 
letting farms by tender, that the fact 
fomented the agitation against hy- 
pothec, and the conviction had served 
to keep it alive. He was surprised that 


the hon. Member for North Staffordshire 


should commend a law which tempted | 
|in which the landlord supplied the en- 


landlords, especially needy ones, to ac- 
cept as tenants men who were ready 


Ur. James Howard 





That was | Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 


for Kerry. 

Mr. PELL said, he was also inclined 
to think that it would not have been 
easy now-a-days to enact forthe first time 
the Law of Distress; but that was by 
no means a sufficient reason for repeal- 
ing it. The circumstances of its origin 
certainly justified the law at one period 
of our history. ‘There had been a time 


tire plant and capital of a farm, and 
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everything that was necessary, with the 
exception of labour, so that he was not 
only the landlord, but the capitalist 
whose money was being used. A little 
earlier, the cultivation of land was 
managed by a still simpler method, by 
which the landlord received a part of the 
produce from the tenant. At one time, 
therefore, the Law of Distress was amply 
justified by all the conditions of agricul- 
ture. New methods, however, had su- 
perseded the old, and other persons be- 
sides the landlord and the tenant were 
now interested in the cultivation of 
land. Some of them were persons who, 
whatever might be said of the acceptance 
by landlords of extravagant rents, had 
certainly lured farmers into expenditure 
that their better judgment condemned. 
It was not all profit to the farmer who 
invested £200 or £300 in artificial ma- 
nure, or spent his substance in the 
gay paint and glittering fittings of 
agricultural instruments. Those to 
whom he alluded, a large section of 
the manufacturers and the acute and 
theoretical persons who supplied arti- 
ficial manure, were now complaining 
that certain consequences resulted from 
the Law of Distress which would inter- 
fere with their speculative proposals. 
With regard to the operation of the law 
itself, he did not think it was fair to 
those who supplied other commodities 
than laud to the farmer that the land- 
lord should have a claim upon the 
tenant’s property for something like six 
years back. He had always thought 
that was an extremely unfair thing, and 
a cruel thing, in the first instance, to the 
tenant, and, in the next place, to the 
community generally. But it was not 
clear to him that it was an unfair pro- 
posal, considering the laws of tenancy 
generally, that the landlord should have 
a lien upon the produce of the farm for 
one year, or for a short period not much 
exceeding one year. Owners of agri- 

cultural implements, and other matters 
that the farmer required, did not part 
with their goods for a year or a month 
upon credit, unless they had urgent reason 
for doing so; but the landlord sold the 
possession of his land not for a week or 
for a month, but for a period long enough 
to allowcropsand harvests to be gathered 
in, and was, so far, less advantageously 
situated than the ordinary commercial 

creditor. He thought, on the whole, 

that the existing law, with limitation, 

was best in the interests of both par- 
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ties. The agricultural implement maker 
usually parted with his goods to an 
agent, to whom he gave an enormous 
discount. That, of course, did not 
make the articles any cheaper to the 
farmer. In fact, a plough or a drill 
which might be sold to a farmer for £12 
or £14 on the cash system cost him £18 
or £20 under the system of agency and 
credit. He was not sure that a slight 
Law of Distress would not operate more 
to the advantage of a farmer who was 
going to buy these goods than such an 
enormuus percentage. He had, more- 
over, a great objection to the present 
proposal, for he was afraid that after all 
it was only a bid for the support of the 
farmers. The truth was that the Law 
of Distress was very seldom exercised ; 
and he was inclined to think that the 
wiser course for the occupiers of land to 
take would be to endeavour to amend 
the law rather than abolish it, for it 
ought not, at the present moment, to be 
swept away altogether. And when the 
law was altered, he should be pleased 
to see the Amendment extended to other 
holdings besides farms; for, as far as 
his experience went, the power of ex- 
pelling the occupier of a small tenement 
had been more unduly used in the case 
of house tenancies than in the case of 
land. 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he thought he could congratulate his 
hon. Friend the Member for Kerry (Mr. 
Blennerhassett), not merely on the sup- 
poit he had received from those who 
were avowedly in favour of the Resolu- 
tion, but still more on the course which 
had been taken by those who were op- 
posed to it. When he (Sir William 
Harcourt) considered the manner in 
which the Resolution was met, and the 
arguments by which it was supported, 
he could come to no other conclusion 
than that the real object at which his 
hor. Friend aimed was really attained. 
If this Law of Distress were really the 
valuable commodity for the farmers of 
England as was pretended by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, why was the Motion met 
by the *‘ Previous Question” and not 
with a direct negative by their Repre- 
sentatives andadvocates? Thehon.Mem- 
ber who made that Motion of the “‘ Pre- 
vious Question” (Mr. H. T. Davenport) 
said he was quite satisfied that the far- 
mersof England were not, ina majority, in 
favour of the present proposal. He (Sir 





William Harcourt) confessed that he had 
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a little doubt of this at the time; but it | was what was put forward by the most 
was removed by the hon. Gentleman who | | brilliant agricultural light of the Con- 
just spoke (Mr. Pell), because he said | servative Party. The argument on the 
this was to be used as a ‘‘ farmers’ | opposite side was that a man must have 
friend ” question. That seemed to betray | credit to go on with his business; but 
that at the bottom of his heart there was | let them take care that the only creditor 
a suspicion that that was really what the} should be the landlord, and the real fer- 
farmers did want. What were the argu- | tilizing influence upon land which could 
ments used against the Resolution? It! restore it to its true productive power 
was said that the law enabled a land-| was rent. It was not implements, and 


owner to take a tenant with an insuffi- | but if rent was 
cient capital. Why, that argument was 
for the worst thing for the landowner or | 
the farmer, and for the general com- 
munity, was that very thing. It was 
because it enabled and encouraged the | 
landowner to take a tenant without! 
sufficient capital, because it encouraged 
a@ man without sufficient capital to be- 
come a tenant, that the Law of Distress 
was fundamentally wrong, and injurious 
to the interests of the community. Then | 
there was the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), who really, at 
times, appeared to be a Liberal, and 
then, at other times, a Tory of the rankest 
and most antiquated description, who} 
said—‘‘In the present miserable condi- | 
tion of agriculture let us protect the | 
farmer from his natural enemies.’’ What | 


) 


really the most conclusive in its favour, } 


it was not manure; 

maintained, that was the fertilizing ele- 
ment of the soil, and in order to main- 
tain rent they must maintain the Law 
of Distress. He must say, when argu- 
ment had sunk to that level, he thought 
the cause was lost. He was quite sure, 
if there were better arguments which 
could be produced, they would have 
been put forward. The hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire, although he 
occasionally appeared in the highest 
phase of Protection, was not unamen- 
able to reason, or the process of conver- 
sion; and he (Sir William Harcourt) 
might venture to predict that they 
would yet live to see the hon. Member 
voting for abolition of the Law of Dis- 
tress. This, in fact, was no new ques- 
tion. Upon the Law of Hypothec, two 
years ago, everything had been said 





were the natural enemies of the farmers? | upon this question which it was possible 
According to the hon. Gentleman oppo- | to say. All these objections had been 
site, agricultare had been destroyed by |; made before. They were all argued out 
implements. Let them maintain the | | on the Scotch Bill. The Conservative 
Law of Distress, because it would pre- | Party, from year to year, opposed the 
vent the farmer indulging in implements. | abolition of the Law of Hypothec, and 
If they could only put the farmer in a 'the same arguments were produced 
position that noimplement maker would | then; butit was the conviction of a very 





trust him, they would put him in a| 
flourishing position. But it was not 
only the implement makers of whom he 
complained. There were the artificial ; 
manure manufacturers also. The hon. 
Gentleman was convinced that if the 
English agriculturist was to be saved 
from the competition of the virgin soil 
of America, he was to be saved by one 
thing only—namely, a cessation in the | 
use of artificial manure. Maintain the 
Law of Distress, and that would be ac- | 
complished. Another enemy of the 
farmer was the banker, and they were 
asked to hope that the farmer could | 
never be in a position that a banker | 
would trust him. Let there be no agri- | 
cultural implements, artificial manure, | 
and national bankers, and then the dis- 
tressed agriculture of England would be 
delivered from all its misfortune, and be 
on equal terms with the world. That 


Sir Wiliiam Harcourt 


| aonte class of people—the Scotch far- 


| mers, who certainly could not be accused 
| of not knowing where their own interests 


laid—that the Law of Hypothec ought 


|to be abolished, and it was abolished. 


There was one man, of course, who was 


| staunch to the last—the noble Lord the 


Member for MHaddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho). He remembered, in one of 
those wails from the noble Lord with 
which they were so well acquainted, 
he denounced the late Government for 
conceding the abolition of the Law of 
Hypothec. But the abolition of the Law 
of Hypothec was a brilliant, and he 
would say the best, act of that Govern- 
ment. It was done on the very eve of a 
General Election ; and after a Dissolu- 


| tion was announced, the Duke of Rich- 
|mond, the then Lord Chancellor, and 


the lights of the Conservative Party 
went down to the House of Lords, and 
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entreated them to pass the Bill for | Sr GABRIEL GOLDNEY com- 
the abolition of the Law of Hypothee, | plained that the right hon. and learned 
which was, in fact, the abolition of | Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
the Law of Distress. They did that ; Home Department had made no refer- 
on the eve of a General Election, not |ence to one subject closely connected 
supposing for one moment that it| with this question—namely, the mode 
was to be considered in any respect a | of obtaining the rent-charge into which 
“ farmer’s friend’? question. That was | the Church tithes had been converted in 
the process by which conversion took | the |2,000 parishes in the Kingdom, in 
place on those subjects. If his hon. which case the only remedy was the 
Friend the Member for Kerry, instead same as that employed by the landlord 
of moving a Resolution, had introduced | —that was distress. 

a Bill, they would have seen how Gen-| Sim WILLIAM HARCOURT: This 
tlemen sitting opposite would have met | Resolution does not refer to that sub- 
it. He would rather that he had done | ject. 

so, as he (Sir William Harcourt) should| Sir GABRIEL GOLDNEY said, the 
have supported the Bill, as he intended | one question would be involved in the 
to support the Resolution. Of course, | other, and if the Law of Distress were 
as in the case of the Law of Hypothee, | swept away there would be no means of 
when the subject came to be dealt with | recovering it, otherwise than by substi- 
in a Bill, there ought to be just and |tuting a personal liability. He would 
proper securities introduced by which | go further in the way of opposition to 
the landowner who parted with the pos- | the Resolution than simply moving the 
session of his land should have a sum- | ‘‘ Previous Question,” for he had had a 
mary and effective method of recovering , long experience in matters connected 
that possession if he did not get his rent. | with land, and he had never known the 
There remained one other point. The | Law of Distress act oppressively. Be- 
hon. Baronet the Member for Mid Kent | fore, therefore, such a Resolution as 
(Sir William Hart Dyke) said, what | that before the House was agreed to, 
would be the position of the tenants in | some information ought, he contended, 
this country if the Law of Distress did | to be given by the Government as to 
not exist? They would all have been! what process they would suggest with 
turned out by the landlord. He (Sir | the view of remedying the great incon- 
William Harcourt) ventured to disagree | venience which would result from the 
with that expression of opinion, because | abolition of the Law of Distress. 

he did not think that that was the view | Mr. GREGORY supported the “‘ Pre- 
which the landlords had taken of their | vious Question,” maintaining that the 
position. As far as his observation went, | law as it at present stood had been pro- 
their great object seemed to be to keep | ductive of considerable advantage in 
their tenants if possible; and even if the | enabling many struggling men to tako 
Law of Distress did not exist, they would | farms who would otherwise be debarred 
not have done such a suicidal thing as | from doing so, and to bring up families 
evict them. In fact, every landlord in | in a respectable way of life. There was 
England at the present moment appeared bow comparison between the position of a 
to be doing his best to retain his tenants. | landlord and an ordinary creditor of the 
It was, consequently, impossible that |tenant. The former found a portion of 
any tenant could suffer by the abolition | the capital, on which the tenant treated 
of the Law of Distress. If they had not ;the land as raw material, of which he 
spoken so strongly on the subject as the | necessarily parted with the possession. 
Scotch farmers, it was because the latter | The ordinary dealer could give credit for 
were skrewder agriculturists and larger | the goods supplied, or require payment 
capitalists, who had long come to the | for them as he thought proper; but it 
conclusion that such a system as this | appeared by the evidence taken by the 
was incompatible with good agricul- | House of Lords that the loss to ordinary 
ture. The very arguments which had ‘dealers, under the circumstances, was 
been adduced against the Resolution|very small, amounting to less than 
were the strongest arguments in its fa- | 1 per cent on their dealings with agri- 
vour; and, therefore, he should vote/cultural tenants. The law ought not, 





against the ‘Previous Question,” and 
in favour of the Resolution of his hon. 
Friend. 


therefore, in his opinion, to be abolished 
in the summary way proposed, although 
he admitted that some alteration in it 
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was desirable. He contended that it did | position of labourers to be the oceupiers 
no practical evil to anyone, and that jof farms. There was this peculiarity 
much of the distress which had fallen | whichhadnot been much touched onin the 
on the English farmer arose from the | condition of the farmer as compared with 
competition of bankers to lend him | other classes. The farmer invested his 
money. Ifthe law were abolished with | capital in the land, where it remained 
respect to agricultural holdings, it could | for a year ortwo. It was impossible for 
not logically be retained for house pro- {him to turn his money over so rapidly 

erty; and it was in dealing with the /as the merchant or banker; and, there- 
latter that the abuses of it, if any, arose. | fore, it was necessary that consideration 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not think | should be shown him by somebody. If 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- | he got no consideration from his land- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home | lord, he certainly would get none from 
Department had fairly represented the | his other creditors; and if the Law of 
arguments used by the hon. Member for | Distress were done away with his chances 


South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell); but it 
was not wonderful for the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman to endeavour to 
excite a laugh, especially a Liberal 
laugh, against the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire. It was easy to do 
so when representations were made 
which were not exactly in accordance 
with the utterances of the speaker re- 
ferred to. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said that landlords ought to 


of consideration from the landlord must 
necessarily be greatly diminished. While 
admitting that there should be some 
limitation of the present Law of Distress 
| with advantage, both as to time and the 
| property of other persons on the land, 
| he considered that in the interest of the 
| farmeras well as of the landlord, the Law 
| of Distress ought to be maintained upon 
| the Statute Book. 
| Coronet BARNE said, there appeared 





have easy means for obtaining possession; to be some Friends of the tenant 
of their land if their rent was not paid; | farmers who wished to abolish the 
but he did not say what those means; Law of Distress; but he contended 





should be. He wished to know whether 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was of opinion that such a principle 
ought to apply in the case of Irish iand 
also. Did not the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman know that there was a 
Bill before the House which applied to 
Ireland, and which would, when passed, 
clog the right of the landlord to obtain 
possession of his lands in every possible 
way? Why, he would ask, should this 
Motion be limited to agricultural hold- 
ings, and not apply to the occupiers in 
towns? Why should they deprive the 
farmers of the protection which they 
now had from their landlords? 
answer could be given to those questions; 


but, instead, hon. Members opposite | 


contented themselves by cheering, jeer- 


ing, and sneering at the arguments of | 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- | 


shire, which they could not meet, more 
especially that in which he directly 
charged the Liberal Party with seeking 
to make this a ‘‘ farmers’ friend’’ ques- 
tion, because they wanted to catch the 
farmers’ votes, which they had not got. 

Me. STORER said, it was well known 
from personal experience that many 
English farmers, and many Scotch far- 
mers too, could not but for the Law of 
Distress have raised themselves from the 


Mr. Gregory 


No | 


| that to do so would be an injury to the 
| small farmers instead of a benefit. The 
{landlords would be driven to recover 
'their rents in some other manner. At 
'the present time, that was their only 
| security. He maintained that if the 
| Law of Distraint were abolished, land- 
| lords would no longer be in a position 
to give the tenants any latitude in regard 
to the payment of their rents. He con- 
sidered that if it had not been for that 
law, many farmers would have been 
obliged, owing to the prolonged distress, 
to leave their homes and seek other 
occupations. He believed that three 
out of every four farmers were at pre- 
sent in heavy arrears to their landlords; 
but, thanks to the Law of Distress, the 
| landlords were able to give them time 
to recover themselves. The only people 
who would be benefited by the abolition 
of the law would be the oil-cake mer- 
chant, the manure merchant, and the 
money lenders. The mass of the tenant 
farmers of the country did not desire the 
abolition of the law. He would admit 
that the large tenant farmers—the men 
who came to London to speak at the 
Farmers’ Club, the Farmers’ Alliance, 
and the Central Chamber of Agriculture 
—did wish for its abolition. But why?. 
Because if it were abolished, the com- 
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tition of the small farmers for the | reason whatever why the landlord should 
fand would cease. That was the whole | be placed in a position superior to that 
truth of the question. of the ordinary creditor. In many cases 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, he was not | the ordinary creditor was the person who 
there to defend the landlords; but he | supplied the tenant with the seeds and 
wished to call the attention of the House | manure for his farm, and why he should 
to the fact that the great proportion of | not occupy the same position with refer- 
small farmers were, because of this law, | ence to the tenant’s assets as the land- 
protected by their landlords. It was |lord did was a thing he could not for the 
quite clear that the right hon. and /life of him understand. It seemed to be 
learned Gentleman the Secretary of | forgotten by those who supported the 
State for the Hume Department did | Amendment that the landlord never lost 
not know anything about the farmers. | more than his year’s profit on the land, 
Of course, it would be an advantage to | whereas the ordinary creditor who sup- 


the large farmers, because it would lessen 
the competition for land. The abolition 
of the Law of Distress would be the ruin 
of many small farmers, and would drive 
them out of the country. He (Mr. 
D. Davies) had lived all his life among 
tenant farmers, and he could say that 
this would be a most unpopular measure 
among them. And what about the hun- 
dreds and thousands of farmers who 
would be bankrupt under this Bill? 
Give him a practical farmer with little 
or no money against a man with immense 
wealth who was not a farmer, and he 
would guarantee the former’s farm would 
be the best. To that man the Law of 
Distress was a protection as against those 
creditors who might press him at a time 
when his landlord would refrain from so 
doing. On this occasion he should vote 
against the Government and against his 
Party simply in the interests of the tenant 
farmers; but he regretted being com- 
pelled to do so. 

Mr. WHITBREAD discredited the | 
statement of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber opposite (Colonel Barne) that three 
out of every four farmers were in arrears 
to their landlords. He admitted there 
was a great deal of truth in the plea that ; 
the Law of Distress was a protection to 
an insolvent tenant; but what, he asked, 


| plied the seeds and manure lost not only 
his profit on that year, but his principal 
also; so that he was really in a far worse 
position. The hon. Member for Cardi- 
ganshire (Mr. D. Davies) stated that by 
the Law of Distress many tenants were 
protected by their landlords. That was 
true; but, as an illustration of the in- 
stance of the protectiun afforded, he (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) might mention that about 12 
months since a tenant who owed him a 
couple of years’ rent came and asked 
him to distrain his cattle. He told the 
man at once that he only wanted to 
defeat his creditors; and, of course, he 
refused to be a party to any such fraud. 
He thought, therefore, that hon. Mem- 
bers who asked the House to protect the 
tenants by the Law of Distress were 
asking the House, to a certain extent, to 
countenance fraud. No better argument 
could be adduced in support of the Reso- 
lution. Why not a landlord go into the 
Bankruptcy Court and take his share 
like everyone else? He hoped the 
House would not, by sanctioning thecon- 
tinuance of this law, protect dishonest 
tenants from their honest creditors. 

Mr. WIGGIN said, that it had long 
been felt as a great injustice that the 
landlord should, by the Law of Distress, 
have a preferential claim over other 





would be the effect of abolishing it? As | 
it stood now, the pressure was enormous | 
upon the landlord to let the tenant go | 
on getting down lower and lower, till at | 
length the latter was immersed in help- | 


creditors; and, therefore, the time had 
come when it should be abolished. He 
maintained that it affected the agricul- 
tural interest most injuriously, because 
the agents of landed proprietors were 





less insolvency. That was the result of | disposed to let farms to men of insuffi- 
the Law of Distress. It did act as a/| cient capital, as they knew the landlord 
protection in the first instance, but it was | had a priority over the other creditors. 
a fatal protection. He submitted whe-| Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he did 
ther this system of bolstering up in-| not believe that any law could come 
solvency was not a bad thing, and that! down, as this had done, from antiquity 
it would turn out to be a great mistake | to the present day, without there having 
in the long run? been some very good reason for its 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN, in supporting the | existence. When it was asked that the 
Resolution, said, he failed to see any | landlord should be placed on the same 
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terms as the other creditors, it was for- | bandry in this country? To that there 
gotten that their positions were not at could be only one answer—certainly not, 
all analogous. Where was the analogy | Even if limited, as the right hon. Gen- 
between the debt that accrued from the ‘tleman the Member for the City of 
tenant to the landlord and the debt | London (Mr. Hubbard) suggested, to a 
which the tenant might incur to brewers, | year’s rent, it was obvious ‘that a land- 
grocers, implement makers, and manure | lord standing between two bidders for a 
makers ? Every one of these men saw | farm, one comparatively a man of straw 
the tenant’s progress, and were able to | and the other a man of substance, was 
judge how far it was competent to them, | induced to take the man of straw, be- 
with a due regard to their own safety, | cause he had in the Law of Distress a 
to trust him, and for how long; the debt | certain amount of security. It was not 
due to the landlord was the inevit- | for the public advantage that he should 
able resuit of time. Rent grew without ‘have that security. The public interest 
any further action on the landlord’s part | was most directly concerned in the most 
beyond putting the tenant into posses- | rapid passage of land from a man who 
sion ; the products of the land were the | desired to quit it to the man who de- 
representatives of the rent; and natu- | sired to obtain it. The husbandry of a 
rally became, in the first instance, liable | farm would be distinctly promoted by a 
for the rent. Everything was absolutely | landlord getting rid of a tenant who had 
in their own disposal. As far as he (Mr. | not sufficient capital to cultivate it pro- 
Hubbard’ could judge, in his own county, | perly. Of course, if it were now pro- 
the practice was this—the rent due from posed to abolish the Law of Distress, it 
the tenant to the landlord was not exacted | would be obviously unjust to the land- 
when it became due. It was due every | lord not to makea provision with regard 
three months; but it was practically | to rent due; but when the right hon. 
taken half-yearly, with a delay of three | Gentleman who had just spoken talked 
or six months, and sometimes the lapse| of the value of a law because it had 
was even longer. The working of) come down from antiquity, he certainly 
the system was that the landlord pro-; held a different opinion. Lord Coke 
vided the tenant with capital to the ex-| said the Law of Distress was a feudal 
tent of a year’s rent. He (Mr. Hubbard) | law, afeudal remedy. It was distinctly 
held that if the law were limited, as! a feudal law, and because it was, he 
everyone seemed to desired it should be, |(Mr. Arthur Arnold) was heartily in 
to a claim by the landlord upon one or | favour of its abolition. 
two years’ crop. no mischief would ensue.| Cotonrt RUGGLES-BRISE said, 
On the other hand, to sweep away the | that at that moment three out of four 
right of distraint would be high-handed | of the tenant farmers of England had 
interference, seeing that the tenant had a | | not sufficient capital to cultivate their 
distinct advantage in the continuance of | farms. The reason of that insufficiency 
this system of indulgence; and he should | was that the bad harvests of the last 
oppose any abolition of a system which | three or four years had washed capital 
was so beneficial to the tenant farmer, | out of their pockets. Those tenants that 
and which had on its side long-estab-| had the largest capital were the worst 
lished usage. | off at the present moment. There were 
Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD protested | other matters connected with the occu- 
against the doctrine that a thing was | pation of land of as great importance as 
necessarily valuable because it had! capital. Capital was of no use without 
existed for a long series of years. He | experience, industry, and knowledge of 
would admit that the Law of Distress | his business on the part of the farmer. 
operated humanely in the case of dwell- | He did not advocate the retention of the 
ing-houses; indeed, in many cases no| Law of Distress in the interest of the 
doubt it kept a man’s roof over his head. landlords; but he thought that three 
The present question, however, was a out of four of the small farmers of this 
different one altogether. The Law of' country would hold up their hands in 
Distress, with regard to agricultural | favour of its retention. The only argu- 
tenements, was a question of public ment against its retention that he had 
policy, of expediency, simply of good heard seriously used was that it en- 
husbandry. The ,question they ought hanced the rent; but he denied the 
to put to themselves was—did the Law fact. The tradesmen were not injured 
of Distress tend or not to good hus-j by it, for they protected themselves by 


Mr. J. G. Hubbard 
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putting a higher price on the articles| but the more the discussion had pro- 
they supplied. They, together with the | gressed, the more he felt it to be neces- 
implement makers, knew how to take! sary that they should, if possible, put 
care of themselves. The implement | aside Party considerations on that occa- 
makers, who, he believed, were agi- | sion. Hon. Gentlemen on his side of 
tating for that change more than any- the House had been taunted by the 
body else, supplied implements to the right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
farmers through agents who were re- | Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
sponsible to them, and the farmers were | ment; but there was no man in the 
at that moment paying some 50 per! House who ought to put aside Party 
cent more for implements than they | feeling more than that right hon. and 
ought to pay. If they abolished the | learned Gentleman. They were all spe- 
Law of Distress, they could not stop | cially interested in the Home Depart- 
there; but they must extend the aboli- | ment; but since the right hon. and 
tion to the case of houses. He could | learned Gentleman had held that par- 
not see how or where they could draw | ticular Office he had more frequently 
a distinction. He did not think that | embittered strife than any other Mem- 
working men would favour that pro-, ber of the House. He was sorry to 
posal. He hoped, in the interests of | have to say that, because he wished the 
the tenant farmers, that the law would | right hon. and learned Gentleman well 
be retained in a modified form. in every way; but the right hon. and 

Mr. COLMAN said, he rose for the | learned Gentleman apparently had to 
purpose of answering, directly he heard | learn that the tongue was a very unruly 
it, the most unwarrantable assertion | member, for he could say sharper things 
made by the hon. and gallant Gentle- | than most other men. Instead of that, 
man opposite (Colonel Ruggles-Brise). | however, they wanted advice from the 
He desired emphatically to contradict | right hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
the assertion that the agitation against | ought to be their counsellor and friend. 
the Law of Distress had been brought |The Secretary of State for the Home 
about by the implement makers and/ Department had the whole domestic 
others who trusted the farmers. Hej interests of that great country in his 








(Mr. Colman) knew very well that many 
tenant farmers felt that the present state 
of the law was, in many districts, at the 
bottom of some of the most serious evils 
connected with farming, and especially 
that of the want of adequate capital. | 
The hon. Member for Bedfordshire (Mr. 
Howard) had spoken of the law as pro- | 
moting competition for farms ; but if he | 
had called it unhealthy competition, his | 
remarks would have been nearer thie 
truth, because, under existing circum- | 
stances, people were induced to take | 
larger farms than their capital warranted. 
Believing that that was a question in | 
which the farmers were interested, and | 
that the judgment of the country con- | 
demned that unjust law, he would heartily 
support the Resolution. 

Mr. DAWSON also cordially sup- 
ported the Resolution, holding that the 
landlord was not entitled to an anoma- 
lous means of recovering payment of | 
rent, and that the arguments by which 
his claim to such exceptional protection 
had been defended were fallacious and 
untenable. | 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, | 
that when the debate commenced he | 
had no intention of taking part in it; | 


hands, and the speech he had made 
that night was utterly unworthy of the 


occasion, and of anyone holding the 
| position he did. [‘*No, no!”’] There 
‘was not a unanimous feeling on this 


subject. It was not a question of land- 


|lords. It was not a question of the vote 


of their tenants. The real question was 
—Was this a law which was beneficial 
to the tenant, or was it not? [Mr. 
James Howarp: No, no!] The hon. 
Member for Bedfordshire cried ‘‘ No.”’ 
He was not a man, perhaps, who cared 
for the tenant; he was looking to some 
other interest, and not to that of the 
tenant farmer. 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD rose to Order, 


' and asked whether the hon. and gallant 


Member was justifiedinim puting motives 
to another hon. Member ? 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT de- 
nied that he had cast any imputations ; 
but if he had said anything offensive to 
the hon. Member he was sorry for it. 
What he was saying was that the great 
question they were discussing was whe- 


( ther it was to the interest or not of the 


tenant farmer that this Law of Distress 
should be maintained? [{Mr. James 
Howarp: No,no!] Did the hon. Mem 
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ber for Bedfordshire mean that it was of | had cut short the supply at a very critical 
no interest to the tenant farmer? If not, | time, when it was of the utmost import- 
surely the time of the House had been | ance to the tenant that he should have 


wasted. He held it was a question of 


serious interest to the tenant farmer— 
for the small farmer as well as for the 
large farmer. They were proposing to 
establish small farmers in Ireland. Did 
he understand the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 


Home Department to say that no en- | H 


couragement should be given to small 
farmers in this country ? He had heard 
many say that the Law of Distress had 
been of the greatest benefit to them, and 
believed that this was an exceedingly 
unfortunate time at which to raise the 
question. They knew that prejudices 
had been aroused, and that fair discus- 
sions did not take place. After the 
Crimean War, owing to the competition 
which arose for land, many of the old 
tenant farmers, rather than give up. 
even wished to increase the size of, and 
did increase their farms, and were glad 
to give more rent than before. A new 
class of tenants, also—men who had 
beenin business and saved money—came 
forward and increased the demand for 


that supply. He believed this question 
deserved more serious attention than 
ithe right hon. and learned Gentleman 
fancied. Believing, as he did, that a 
| limited Law of Distress would be for 
i the advantage of the tenant farmers, be 
| would suggest to his hon. Friend (Mr, 
T. Davenport) to withdraw his 
; Amendment, .so that a division should 
|be taken on the question whether a 
| limited Law of Distress should be allowed 
| or not. 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he agreed 
| with the hon. and gallant Baronet op- 
| posite (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) that this 
;was a question which affected small 
tenants as well as large. With regard 
to the small tenants, it was rather curious 
|to remark that they had the same class 
‘of arguments raised against the aboli- 
| tion of the Law of Distress as they had 
| previously heard in regard to Scotland 
and the abolition of the Law of Hypo- 
thee, which was practically the same 
| thing, on the other side of the House, 
| They were told that it would be for 





| 





farms. But that had nothing on earth |the benefit of the large farmers that 
to do with the Law of Distress. Thelast|it should be abolished, but that it 
thing a landlord thought of when he! would be for the advantage of the small 
took a tenant was the Law of Distress.{ farmers to retain the law as it stood. 
The question the landlord looked to was|'The smaller farmers in Scotland con- 
whether the tenant wasasolvent and re-| sidered this question carefully for a 
spectable man, who would farm the lands | good many years, and at last they gave 
to the best interest and advantage. Pass-| no uncertain answer as to what their 
ing as they had been through critical | views were. In those counties which had 
times, the landlords of this country hud | small farmers, such as Aberdeenshire 
endeavoured fairly and honestly, under | and Forfarshire, they clearly and un- 
the most adverse circumstances, to dis-| equivocally expressed the opinion that 
charge their duties to the best of their| the Law of Hypothec was as disadvan- 
ability to their tenants, whether they paid tageous to the small farmer as it was to 
their rent, or whether for the time they | the large. They had heard the Law of 
did not. Where had they heard of | Hypothec defended by extraordinary 
landlords distraining or selling up their| arguments. He thought the landlords 
tenants in this country? Had they not, | had scarcely done justice to themselves. 
on the contrary, given time and indul- | If he had ventured to make the accusa- 
gence to their tenantry when adverse | tions against them which they had made 
circumstances called for forbearance on | against themselves, he should have felt 
their part? The right hon. and learned | that he was doing an injustice to that 
Gentleman had reterred to the imple-! body. One hon. Member ‘said, if he 
ment makers, the manure dealers, and | (Mr. J. W. Barclay) mistook not, that if 
the bankers; but not only these, but the | the Law of Distress were abolished the 
small tradesmen of the country had in- | landlords would turn out three-fourths 
creased their prices enormously. There! of their tenants. He was not disposed 
was something also to be said about the| to accept that statement, because he 
banking question. As long as prosperity | thought better of the English landlords. 
reigned, they could not induce people to | It was said that the landlord protected 
come and ask for too much money; but} the farmer against his other creditors. 
in the last few years of adversity they| That, put in other words, meant that 


Sir Walter B. Baritelot 
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the landlord and tenant entered into a 
conspiracy together to defraud the other 
credstors of the tenant, who were as 
justly entitled to payment of their money 
as the landlord was to his rent. That 
was not a position, he thought, that 
the landlords of England ought to 
place themselyes in. He wished par- 
ticularly to refer to some of the re- 
marks made by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Mid Kent (Sir William Hart 
Dyke), who said the present agricultural 
distress was due to the recent bad times. 
He (Mr. J. W. Barclay) was not dis- 
posed to coincide in that statement, for 
he attributed some of it to this very Law 
of Distress which they were discussing, 
and he thought the arguments brought 
forward in support of the law supported 
his conclusion, because the whole of the 
arguments brought forward by the op- 

posite side were to the effect that the 
Law of Distraint enabled a landlord to 
accept a tenant with inadequate, insuf- 

ficient, or very small capital. The con- 

sequence of that was that there had 

been a constantly decreasing amount of 
capital employed in farming. It was 
easy to see how this came about. The 

landlord, or more frequently his agent, 

naturally feit disposed to prefer the 
tenant who offered the largest amount 
of rent, being assured that he would be 

fully protected by the Law of Distraint ; 

and one great advantage of the aboli- 

tion of that law would be to induce a 

little more supervision by the land- 

lord, who would then have to take 

a greater interest in the management 

of his estate. It was said that this 

was a@ very inopportune time for con- 

sidering the abolition of the Law of 

Distraint; but he did not understand 
that it would be proposed, if the aboli- 
tion of distress was passed to-morrow, 
that it should affect existing rents, past 
arrears, or any contract now in existence. 
These exceptions had been made under 
the abolition of the law in Scotland; and 

although the exception of existing leases 

would lead to considerable confusion, he 

did not think it was expected that any 
Bill would pass that House that did not 
make such exception. Therefore, this 
could not be said to be an inopportune 
time, because the same rights would be- 
long to the landlord that he possessed at 
that moment. He thought, on the con- 

trary, that this was an opportune time 

for making this reform. Farmers in Scot- 
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land and England were rapidly coming to 
the opinion that the law had acted ad- 
versely to them in past times; that if 
they were going to have reform in the 
matter, the laws as affecting the tenure 
of land should be put upon an equitable 
basis; and that the Law of Distraint 
should be entirely abolished. The ten- 
ant farmers did not claim exceptional 
legislation on their behalf; but they said 
that this backing up of the landlord— 
by giving security for persons of inade- 
quate means—put the tenant with the 
requisite amount of capital at a dis- 
advantage, discouraged their putting 
capital into the soil, and was, to no 
small extent, responsible for the exist- 
ing scarcity of capital on land. Hon. 
Members opposite had supported the 
law on the ground that it allowed a 
landlord to give a farmer a consider- 
able amount of indulgence; but they, at 
the same time, proposed to cut down that 
power of the landlord to give the tenant 
accommodation to one year or 18 months, 
without giving any corresponding advan- 
tage to the farmer in any respect what- 
ever. He had heard a good deal of 
sympathy expressed for the implement 
manufacturers and manure dealers on 
the other side of the House, and in 
order to meet their complaints hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seemed disposed to 
make this proposal; but it surprised him 
that he did not hear one word of sym- 
pathy from hon. Members opposite for 
the poor farmers themselves, and that 
these hon. Gentlemen did not see that 
this reduction of the Law of Distraint 
to one year would cause greater pres- 
sure upon farmers. It would be an in- 
ducement to the landlords to be harder 
with the tenants than they were at the 
present moment. One year’s priority 
of right would give a needy landlord 
security for taking a tenant with inade- 
quate capital, and would induce him to 
come all the more suddenly upon him 
should he fall short in the payment of 
his rent. He was quite prepared to 
admit that the tenant farmers of Eng- 
land were not unanimous upon this 
question; but he was surprised at the 
rapidity with which they had come to 
the recognition of the fact that this law 
was a great disadvantage tothem. The 
question was discussed for 15 years in 
Scotland before the Law of Hypothec 
was abolished ; but it had only been dis- 
cussed for about five years in England, 
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The hon. Baronet recommended that 
urban hypothec should also be included 
in this Resolution. If the hon. Baronet 
felt strongly on that subject, he (Mr. 
J. W. Barclay) thought he would do a 
public service if he were to start an 
agitation in towns in favour of the abo- 
lition of urban hypothec; but, in the 
meantime, he thought his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Blennerhassett) had acted wisely 
in confining his Motion to this particular 
branch of the question, on which the 
country electors had made up their 
mind. Landlords must be like other 
creditors. They must take into considera- 
tion the position of their customer, his 
solvency and character; and if they had 
a good tenant, they would give him 
credit to a certain extent, even although 
the Law of Distraint were abolished. 
The landlord could make his own agree- 
ment with his tenant, and, if he could 
not trust the farmer, ask his rent to be 
paid six months in advance, for there 
was nothing to prevent him doing so. 
In America, if a landlord had a doubt 
about a tenant he stipulated that his 
rent should be paid monthly in advance. 
Really, there was no difference between 
the landlord and the manure merchant, 
who gave three, six, or 12 months’ 
credit. The manure merchant had more 
effectually parted with his goods than 
the landlord had parted with his farm. 
If hon. Members opposite who defended 
the law understood their business a little 
better, they would see that it was quite 
possible for them to make such terms as 
they pleased in regard to the payment 
of rent, in the same way as the manure 
merchant, or any other tradesman. If 
the Law of Distraint were abolished, 
he thought the landlord was perfectly 
entitled, if the tenant failed to com- 
plete his contract, to have some sum- 
mary means of ejecting him from his 
holding. In Scotland, 14 days after the 
rent was due, a landlord might give 
notice that he required either security 
or payment. If the tenant could not 
comply, he might be summoned before 
the sheriff, and if the tenant could not 
then give security, the landlord was en- 
titled to eject him within a short time, 
subject to certain conditions and arrange- 
ments with regard to the growing crops. 
There ought to be a corresponding law 
for England if distraint were abolished. 
It would be altogether wrong and unjust 
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of his holding after he had declared 
himself unable to fulfil the contract he 
had entered into respecting it. There 
was an example of how the landlord 
could get on without the Law of Dis- 
traint in the case of the graziers alluded 
to by the hon. Member for South Lei- 
cestershire (Mr. Pell). In the case of 
graziers, landlords had no difficulty in 
securing themselves. They either de- 
manded security from the grazier—be- 
cause he could at any time drive his 
cattle to the market and sell them, so 
that they could not be distrained upon 
—or they satisfied themselves that the 
grazier was a solvent tenant, who could 
pay his rent. He had heard no con- 
plaint from landlords in regard to that 
particular kind of tenancy where there 
was nothing to distrain upon. He 
hoped hon. Members would take into 
consideration the state of agriculture 
at the present time, and agree to the 
wishes of, at all events, the majority, 
a growing majority, of tenant farmers 
in favour of the abolition of this law. 
They had heard for years that a Royal 
Commission had been appointed, which 
was going to consider what was to be 
done for the farmers; but, in the mean- 
time, the farmers were getting largely 
into the Bankruptcy Court, and if things 
continued for another year, he was afraid 
the Report of the Commission, even if it 
were to prove the salvation of the tenant 
farmers, would come too late. Unless 
hon. Members were prepared to main- 
tain that this law was for the benefit 
of tenant farmers and agriculture, he 
thought the House ought to give way; 
and by saying they were prepared to 
consider those grievances of which 
tenant farmers complained, they would 
give them a new stimulus to exertion, 
in the hope that when their case was 
fully brought before the House they 
would obtain justice and redress for 
their grievances, like other classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. 

Srrk HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
had before the House a Bill, the object 
of which was to exempt from distress 
agricultural machines and live stock, 
being the property of third persons, and 
not of the tenant; and, though it was 
supported by Members on both sides of 
the House, and by the Chambers of 
Agriculture, it was, to his astonishment, 


blocked by the hon. Member who had 


that the tenant should retain possession | Just sat down, and who represented— 


Mr. J. W. Barclay 
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at least, so it had been stated—the 
Farmers’ Alliance. The only reason 
given for their opposition was that the 
Bill did not go far enough. At all events, 
it was unfair to say that nothing was 
said or done on behalf of the farmers 
from that side of the House. It was not 
within the scope of his Bill; buthe would 
otherwise have readily assented to the 
limitation of distress for rent to a 
year, or two years. He could not agree 
with the Resolution as now proposed, 
abolishing distress altogether; but he 
would suggest the withdrawal of the 
Amendment and the substitution of one 
limiting the power of distress to two 
years’ rent. He demurred to the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Forfar- 
shire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) that the exist- 
ing law was a conspiracy on the part of 
the tenant farmers and landlords to de- 
fraud other creditors. That was a mis- 
representation of the case. He (Sir 
Henry Holland) had made many in- 
quiries into the matter, and there could 
be no doubt that a great many farmers 
would be very sorry to see distress alto- 
gether abolished. They knew that in 
some cases it secured indulgence for 
them from their landlords against imme- 
diate proceedings fur rent in arrear; and 
in the circumstances the power of dis- 
tress was in no sense a conspiracy on the 
part of the landlords as against the other 
creditors, who were in very different re- 
lations to the tenant to that held by the 
landlord. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS regretted 
very much that this Motion had been 
brought forward at the present moment. 
He thought the proposal it contained 
was a very serious one for the tenant 
farmer. Hon. Members from Scotland 
must be aware that he, at all events, was 
anxious to do all he could for the tenant 
farmers, as he was concerned in abolish- 
ing the Law of Hypothec. But they 
had to take the state of each country as 
they found it; and to this question, as to 
many others, there were two sides. Now, 
in England it was the boast, and he 
thought a very just boast, that a man 
could rise from one position to a higher, 
and that the state of our laws was 
favourable to his doing so, if he was 
industrious and persevering. One of the 
great objects they had in discussing the 
Land Bill brought before them the other 
day was for the purpose of creating 
peasant proprietorships—that was to say, 
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to give to these Irish people the chance of 
getting on, as had been said, by their 
own thews and sinews. In England that 
was happily the case. He knew many 
cases in which men had begun with 
little capital on small farms, and had 
gradually increased their holdings; and 
everyone desired that advancement in 
this way should always be possible for 
small capitalists with skill, energy, and 
character. The question was whether, 
with the Law of Distress, a tenant with- 
out capital had not a better chance of 
obtaining credit than he would have if 
that law were abolished. He main- 
tained that such a tenant would much 
more easily procure seed, manure, and 
other things necessary to the working of 
his farm in the present state of things 
than if it were repealed. Atall events, 
the law gave to the tenant without 
capital the raw material, without which 
he could not go on. If the law were 
abolished, great injury would be done to 
struggling tenants. He could not agree 
with many of the statements of the hon. 
Member for Forfarshire, who spoke of 
the relations between landlord and tenant 
as a purely commercial transaction. The 
hon. Member referred to the practice in 
America, where a substitute was found 
for the Law of Distress by demanding 
portions of the rent in advance. Such a 
practice would be quite inconsistent with 
all the ordinary processes of agriculture. 
How could the rent be paid by the small 
farmer before he received any portion of 
his crops? Then, said the hon. Member, 
there was another remedy in Scotland, 
by which the landlord, if he doubted the 
solvency of his tenant, might take him 
into court, and if he could not give the 
requisite security for rent the landlord 
might in 14 days recover possession of 
the farm. That would certainly be an 
extraordinary and absurd proceeding. 

Sim WILLIAM HARCOURT: Why, 
that would take place under your own 
Bill for the abolition of hypothec. 

Strrk R. ASSHETON CROSS had 
not heard from the Home Secretary any 
proposal by which, if the Law of Distress 
were abolished, he would provide for the 
landlord’s more speedy re-entry upon 
the land. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was most unfair. If he had been 
in the House at the time, he would have 
heard him state most distinctly that if 
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the Law of Distress were abolished it 
would be right and proper to make pro- 
vision for the more rapid and effectual 
recovery of his land by the landlord in 
case of non-payment of the rent. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, his 
hon. Friends around him had informed 
him that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman made no practical suggestion. 
He (Sir R. Assheton Cross) thought he 
had shown the House that if the Law 
of Distress was absolutely abolished it 
would work very grievous injury to 
small struggling tenants, who were not 
only responsible, but useful members of 
society. [Mr. J. W. Barctay: How 
about Scotland?] He was talking about 
England. Looking, however, at the 
relations existing between landlord and 
tenant in Scotland and England, he 
thought they were quite different. He 
had also shown, too, that the real ques- 
tion was as to whether the landlord was 
to be allowed to maintain his priority of 
claim, or whether the manure merchant, 
or the seed merchant, and the imple- 
ment manufacturer were to rank with 
him? It was not a question of loss 
to the tenant, or of hardship so far as 
he was concerned. It was rather a 
creditor's than a tenant’s question. 
This was one of those questions which, 
at the present moment, was being 
seriously considered by the Agricultural 
Commission now sitting. Before that 
Commission the whole body of the 
tenant farmers of England would be 
able to present their grievances; and, 
as the Report of the Commission would 
shortly be issued, he thought they should 
wait until it was in their hands before 
arriving at a premature decision. If the 
Previous Question were withdrawn, it was 
the intention of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) to 
move an Amendment, limiting the time 
under the Law of Distress to one or two 
years; but he complained that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said he 
would not allow the Previous Question 
to be withdrawn, but would insist on its 
being put, and so preventthe Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Leicestershire being put. Such was the 
determination of the Secretary of State 
belonging to a Government who called 
themselves the farmer’s friends. He 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) declined to be a 
party to the action of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. The matter 
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might well stand over until his hon, 
Friend brought forward a Bill giving 
expression to his views, and on which 
Bill the House would have to give an 
opinion. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was un- 
fortunate that the right hon. Gentleman 
was not present during the whole of the 
debate, as he would then have been 
saved from some errors into which he 
had fallen in consequence of having 
been obliged to make inquiries from 
his Friends. The right hon. Gentleman 
had charged his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary with not 
having made any suggestion if the pre- 
sent Law of Distress was abolished. But 
his right hon. and learned Friend said 
distinctly that if the Law of Distress were 
repealed it would be necessary to give 
the landlord the power of more speedy 
re-entry than he now possessed. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay) said that if the Law 
of Distress were repealed it might be ne- 
cessary to give the landlord the power of 
re-entry within 14 days after rent fell into 
arrear. And then it was said—Could any- 
thing be more tyrannical or less appli- 
cable to the relations between landlord 
and tenant? But a similar proposition 
had been made last year by a Member of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own Party, 
and had been supported by the whole 
Party. It was exactly the provision con- 
tained in the Act abolishing hypothec, 
and carried by the late Government on 
the eve of the Dissolution. The only 
solid piece of argument in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech was that the aboli- 
tion of the Law of Distress would be very 
hard upon small tenants, who, in conse- 
quence of the credit given them by the 
landlords under the protection of the 
right of distress, were enabled to im- 
prove their position. But it was a very 
extraordinary fact that the most strenuous 
demand for the abolition of the Law of 
Hypothee came from the Scotch counties 
where small tenancies were the rule. 
And in the Eastern part of the county 
where his own constituency was situ- 
ated, the holdings being small, the 
farmers formed an association before the 
late Dissolution, and passed a resolution 
that they would support no candidate 
who would not vote for the abolition of 
the Law of Distress, and a former Repre- 
sentative was rejected because he would 
not do so. Therefore, as a matter of 
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fact, the small farmers of the country 
did not support this Law of Distress so 
generally as the right hon. Gentleman 
had attempted to make out. He (Mr. 
Courtney) hoped the landlords of Eng- 
land were much better than the right 
hon. Gentleman represented them to be. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
landlords were ready to trust a man 
with the possession of a farm provided 
they were themselves guaranteed against 
loss. The landlords of England were so 
generous and trusting that they would 
put a man in possession of a farm know- 
ing that the law gave them this security. 
They would not be thus generous and 
trustful if the law did not make them se- 
eure. If that was not the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman his argument meant 
nothing. Therighthon. Gentleman relied 
upon the law for enabling the landlords 
to do that which they would not do were 
it not for the law. By this language of 
the right hon. Gentleman great injustice 
was done to the landlords of England. He 
was sure, if the Law of Distress were abo- 
lished, small farmers, whose capital was 
not sufficient to stock their farms, would 
be trusted by the landlords in the future 
as they had been in the past. The only 
difference would be this—that if the Law 
of Distress were abolished, that trust 
would result from an examination into 
their character and a belief in their 
integrity, and not from the knowledge 
possessed by the landlord that the law 
would protect him. Did hon. Gentlemen 
opposite mean that landlords would never 
give credit to farmers whose character 
they knew? How many a small trader 
was able to stock his shop by the assist- 
ance of the wholesale merchant and 
warehouseman who knew him as a clerk 
without any question of a bill of sale. 
If there were a bill of sale in the case 
the man’s character would be gone, and 
nobody would trust him. And in the 
same manner landowners, having known 
the man from a boy, how trustworthy 
and respectable he was, would in the 
future, as in the past, be ready to put 
him into a farm in reliance upon his 
character, and not upon the protection 
given by the law. The good relations 
existing at present between landlord and 
tenant did not exist in consequence of 
the law, but in spite of it. The law en- 
couraged the landlord to be careless as 
to the character of his tenants. Let 


them abolish the law, and they made | 





the landlord careful as to his tenant’s 
character. It might at first diminish 
the number of competitors for farms. 
[‘*No, no!”] Why, it was the whole 
argument on the other side that the pre- 
sent law increased the quantity of com- 
petitors. It enabled men to compete 
for farms who would not otherwise be 
in a position to offer for them. Com- 
petition would be diminished, and rents 
would at first fall; but in consequence 
of the introduction of men of more 
capital the style of farming would rise, 
the produce increase, and rents would 
go up again. The change would ulti- 
mately be beneficial for all. He would 
only add that the Government would 
have no hesitation in supporting the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. 

CotoneL MAKINS observed, that 
though many hon. Members were willing 
that the Law of Distress should be modi- 
fied, the sweeping changes involved in 
the Resolution ought first to be con- 
sidered. His chief objection to the 
abolition of the law was that it would 
greatly impair the security on which 
many persons, such as younger children 
and widows, were dependent for their 
allowances and jointures. As far as these 
persons who gave credit to tenants 
were concerned, the landlord’s position 
was nearly parallel to that of the pre- 
ferred secured creditors of a Railway 
Company that had issued preference 
shares or debenture stock. The total 
abolition of the law would either ruin 
those to whom the punctual payment of 
their rents was a necessity, or lead to the 
payment of rentsin advance, bothof which 
he held to be very undesirable results. 

Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT asked leave 
to withdraw his Amendment. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’] 

Previous Question; ‘‘ That the Original 
Question be now put,” put, and agreed to. 

Original Question put. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
it is desirable to abolish the power of levying 


Distress for the Rent of Agricultural Holdings 
in England, Wales, and Ireland. 


PARLIAMENT— PUBLIC BUSINESS 
(HALF-PAST TWELVE RULE). 
RESOLUTION. 

Standing Order relative thereto [18th 
February, 1879] read. 

Mr. MONK, in rising to call attention 
to tho state of the Order Book, and to 
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the great public inconvenience caused | should be required to block a Bill; but 
by the operation of the Half-past Twelve , he had been advised to adhere to his 
o’clock Rule, in enabling a single Mem- | Motion as it stood on the Paper. He 
ber to impede legislation by stopping | had no objection to some of the Amend- 
the progress of any Bill during the en- | ments of which Notice had been given. 
tire Session ; and to move— What he protested against was the pos- 
“That the Standing Order of the 18th Feb- | sibility of one Member obstructing the 
ruary 1879, known as the Half-past Twelve | progress of a Bill by putting down his 
o'clock a Avo gee gprs cone name to oppose it. He would remind 
ing proviso be ereto added, ‘ Provided always, a M4 
That this Rule shall not apply to the Motion the House that, under the operation of 
for leave to bring in a Bill, nor to any Bill | the Rule, five distinct opportunities pre- 
which has passed through Committee of the | sented themselves to an hon. Member of 
whole House, obstructing a Bill in its passage through 
said, that the Rule to which he referred | the House. This was in no sense & 
was adopted in 1872, and after having | private Member’s question ; indeed, it 
been varied in 1874, so as not to apply | affected the Business of the Government 
to Bills which had passed through aj infinitely more than that of private Mem- 


999 





Committee of the Whole House, was | 
restored to its original form in the fol- | 
lowing year, and was so continued till | 
1879, when it became a Standing Order | 
instead of a Sessional one. The Rule now 
was that, except a Money Bill, no Order 
of the Day or Notice of Motion should be 
taken after half-past 12 o’clock if there 
was an Amendment placed on the Paper 
against it. The noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) in 1879 pointed 
out that in the opinion of the Speaker 
this Rule, so far from shortening the 
Sittings of the House, had had the effect 
of prolonging them, and that it put into 
the hands of any Member the power to 
obstruct the Business of the House; and 
he (Mr. Monk) quite agreed with the 
noble Lord that a more convenient engine 
for obstructing the Business of the House 
could not be placed in the hands of any 
individual Member. It had been found 
that the unnecessary stringency of the 
Rule had the effect of obstructing Public 
Business after a comparatively early 
hour. As opposed Business could not 
be taken after half-past 12 o’clock, it 
was becoming the practice for hon. 
Members to place on the Paper Notices 
of opposition to almost all the Bills in 
the Order Book. Taking the Order 
Bock of that day, he found that one hon. 
Member had blocked four Notices of 
Motion and 13 Orders of the Day; and 
that another opposed one Notice and 





four Orders. That, be contended, was 
an abuse of the Rules of the House, and | 
only had the effect of obstructing Busi- 
ness. He had also known instances of an 
hon. Member blocking the progress of 
a Bill of which he knew nothing. He 
(Mr. Monk) had proposed in his original 
Notice that the names of five Members | 


Mr. Monk 





bers. It was a monstrous thing that the 
introduction of important Bills by Mem- 
bers of the Governmentshould be stopped 
night after night by one Member. He 
hoped the House would agree that, when 
a measure had been read a second time 
and the principle affirmed, and when it 
had been carefully considered in Com- 
mittee, the Member in charge of it was 
entitled to some facilities for carrying it 
through the remaining stages. It was 
proposed by one Amendment to restrict 
the application of the Resolution to Go- 
vernment Bills; but the Money Bills of 
the Government were exempted from 
the operation of the Rule; and as to 
other Bills, he did not consider that the 
Government should have any facilities 
in this respect that were denied to the 
Bills of private Members. They were 
the pioneers of legislation, and, though 
they were not often successful in carry- 
ing their Bills, they paved the way for 
the Government to take up the question, 
when the subject had been fully dis- 
cussed; and he did not, therefore, see 
why private Members should be ob- 
structed any more than Members of the 
Government. More than one Member 
of the Government had expressed his 
approval of the Motion. This was in 
no sense a Party question; it was simply 
a question whether the Business of the 
House should be facilitated, or whether 
it should continue to be stopped by a 
Standing Order two years old. There 
was a growing feeling among Members 
that the Rule had not operated to shorten 
their Sittings or to facilitate legislation. 
Private Members had secured very little 
time in the last two Sessions, and he was 
afraid that they would have very little 
at the remainder of the present Session. 
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There were 142 Bills on the Order Book, 
and he asked the House to give the 
Members in charge of them such facili- 
ties as they were fairly entitled to. 

Srr JOHN LUBBOCK seconded the 


Resolution. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That this Rule shall not apply to the Motion 
for leave to bring in a-Bill, nor to any Bill 
which has passed through Committee of the 
whole House.’’—(Mr. Monk.) 


Sir JOHN MOWBRAY said, that 
the hon. Member seemed to think that 
he gave force to his Motion by describ- 
ing the Rule as a new Standing Order ; 
but it had been a Sessional Resolution for 
nine years; it had never been made a 
Party question; it had been moved by 
himself as Chairman of the Standing 
Order Committee, and it had always 
been warmly supported by the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
and the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke). The 
Rule was designed to enable legislation 
to be done in asensible and business-like 
way, and to promote the health and 
comfort of Members. It was originally 
adopted on the recommendation of a 
Select Committee, in which the only 
question was as between 12 o’clock and 
half-past ; the original draft of the Re- 
solution was in the handwriting of the 
present Prime Minister; it was taken 
up by Mr. Bouverie, and it was carried 
in the House by a large majority of 
Members, painfully convinced of the 
necessity for some such regulation by 
the manner in which Business had been 
carried on since the time when Mr. 
Brotherton used to move the adjourn- 
ment of the House at midnight, and the 
House, with good humour, consented to 
adjourn on the withdrawal of the Motion 
after some urgent Business had been 
transacted. Unfortunately, the good 
humour was not continued after 1869; 
the state of things became uncomfort- 
able and intolerable, and hence the 
adoption of the Rule with reference 
solely to the health and comfort of 
Members, and the dignity of their pro- 
ceedings. He hoped the House would 
continue a Rule which the last two Par- 
liaments had shown to be necessary. It 
was quite true—and he was sorry for it 
—that the Rule had been abused. Such 
abuse was not contemplated, and he 
trusted that this debate would induce 





Members to refrain from abusing it. It 
might be provided that, as there must 
be the names of two Members on the 
back of a Bill, so it should require the 
names of two Members to block a Bill. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he did 
not understand that the Motion was 
aimed at the abolition of the Standing 
Order. The question was rather whe- 
ther it should not be in some way quali- 
fied, in order that the attempts by pri- 
vate Members to effect legislation of a 
useful character should not be rendered 
abortive by the caprice of a single Mem- 
ber. It was anomalous that one Mem- 
ber should be able to paralyze legisla- 
tion in the way it was done under this 
Rule. When a Bill had been read a 
second time its principle might be re- 
garded as confirmed by the House; and 
it certainly seemed a stretch of power 
on the part of an individual Member to 
block its further progress. The same 
argument applied with, perhaps, greater 
force to Bills which had passed the or- 
deal of a Select Committee. He would 
therefore move to amend the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Gloucester by in- 
serting the words ‘‘a Select Committee 
or’’ before the word ‘‘ Committee,” the 
effect of which would be that the Order 
should not apply to any Bill that had 
passed through either a Select Commit- 
tee or a Committee of the Whole House. 
He acknowledged that the Rule pos- 
sessed the advantage of enabling private 
Members to know when they might be 
certain that their own Bills, if opposed, 
could not come on. 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member could not now move his Amend- 
ment, as the hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. R. N. Fowler) had pre- 
cedence. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER, in moving to 
amend the Motion by insertiug the 
word ‘‘ Government” before the word 
‘* Bill,” said, the Rule had been intro- 
duced because of the constant Motions 
for adjournment by which minorities had 
worn out the House. Those who did 
not recollect the old system had had a 
specimen in the opposition raised to the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) on a re- 
cent occasion. He believed that the 
half-past 12 o’clock Rule had on the 
whole worked well, and that if the Sit- 
tings of the House had been late it was 
not owing to its operation. The cases 



































in which it had not worked well, in his 
opinion, were those of Government Bills ; 
and it would be well, he thought, that 
the Government of the day should have 
the opportuity of introducing their mea- 
sures without being blocked; for all 
subjects requiring legislation ought to 
be dealt with by them. His contention 
was that all a private Member could ex- 
pect in the way of facilities for any Mo- 
tion he had to make was that he should 
have an opportunity of placing his views 
before the House, and if they com- 
mended themselves to it, that he should 
bring in a Bill to carry them out. He 
did not think they should give him 
further facilities. He should, however, 
be quite willing that facilities should be 
given to the Government to bring in a 
Bill on the question raised, as he be- 
lieved that no Government would pro- 
pose to bring in a Bill that was not 
worthy the attention of the House; but 
he should oppose any such attempt as 
that proposed in the Motion of his hon. 
Friend to give private Members in- 
creased facilities for the introduction of 
their Bills. 


Amendment proposed, to insert before 
the first word ‘ Bill,” the word ‘ Go- 
vernment.”—( Ur. Robert Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Government’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. W..H. JAMES thought it would 
be a good thing if the half-past 12 
o’clock Rule were done away with alto- 
gether, for he was of opinion that no- 
thing could be more unreasonable than 
the power which the Rule gave to any 
private Member to obstruct measures 
which might be approved of in principle 
by the House. The House of Commons 
was not merely a place in which hon. 
Members could let off superfluous steam, 
it being the duty of private Members to 
initiate Bills and to carry them to a suc- 
cessful issue whenever possible. The 
performance of this duty was rendered 
almost impossible by the Rule which 
the House had laid down, and which 
constituted a most terrible weapon of 
obstruction. One great evil caused by 
the Rule was that it originated ‘‘ Lobby 
legislation,’ all sorts of arrangements 
being made between private Members. 
Instead of transacting their business as 
practical legislators, within the House, 
they were obliged to resort to outside 
bargaining in order to get their measures 


Mr. R. N. Fowler 
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through. An opponent of a Bill had 
been known to remove a blocking No- 
tice in consideration of receiving two 
erders for seats in the Ladies’ Gallery. 
He had placed an Amendment on the 
Paper proposing that no Bill should be 
blocked unless 10 Members gave Notice 
of opposition. That proposal being 
thought slightly unreasonable by some of 
his hon. Friends, he suggested that the 
number 10 should be reduced to three. 
He also thought that a Member, after 
giving Notice of opposition, ought to be 
in his place to move it. 

CotonEL MAKINS maintained that 
the Rule with which some hon. Mem- 
bers were dissatisfied had acted well, 
both in the interests of the procedure of 
the House and in the interests of the 
health and comfort of the Members. 
The object of the Motion was to forward 
private Members’ legislation; but he 
ventured to think that if it were carried 
the effect would be to keep Members who 
were opposed to the passing of particular 
Private Bills in their places until 2 or 
3 o’clock in the morning, and that with- 
out in the least advancing private Mem- 
bers’ legislation, as adjournments would 
always be moved. While on that ground 
he objected to the Motion, he equally 
objected to the Amendment, because he 
thought the Government of the day 
ought to be allowed to press on their 
legislation when there was a necessity 
to do so. He hoped, however, the 
House would not agree to the Resolu- 
tion. They had not all the iron constitu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Gloucester, 
to whom the small hours of the morning 
seemed to be the busiest of the 24. 

Mr. RYLANDS observed, that if the 
Motion were carried, the only mode in- 
dependent Members would have of de- 
feating a Bill to which they objected 
would be at 2 or 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing moving the adjournment of the 
debate or of the House. In his judg- 
ment, it was undesirable to give undue 
facilities for legislation to private Mem- 
bers. His strong impression was that 
they were already over-legislated for. 
While he was quite willing that hon. 
Gentlemen should have every reasonable 
facility for bringing forward their views, 
he was opposed to the giving of extra- 
ordinary facilities for the promotion of 
amateur legislation, or for compelling 
hon. Members to sit up night after night 
to criticize Private Bills. At the same 
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time, he did not say that the present 
Rule had not been abused. It had been, 
he thought, in the case of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), and the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), who seemed to block Bills 
whether they objected to them or not. 
Still, the more he examined the proposal 
of his hon. Friend the less he liked it. He 
would, however, be prepared to support 
a modification of the Resolution to the 
effect that two or three Members should 
agree in giving Notice to block Bills. 

Siz JOHN LUBBOCK believed that, 
upon the whole, the half-past 12 o’clock 
Rule had worked well. At the same 
time, he was of opinion that private 
Members’ Bills should be allowed to be 
introduced after that hour, and should 
not be blocked at that time after going 
through Committee. He thought the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Glou- 
cester (Mr. Monk) was a reasonable one, 
for it seemed very undesirable that when 
the House had accepted the principle of 
a Bill, and considered all the clauses, it 
should be in the power of a single Mem- 
ber practically to veto the Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE opposed the Mo- 
tion, on the ground that it would not be 
possible for the senior Members of the 
House to continue their services to the 
House if they were compelled to remain 
in the House until 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
morning. He was diametrically opposed 
to the first part of the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Gloucester, that the 
introduction of Bills should not be op- 
posed, and hoped that the House would 
not, without mature consideration, de- 
part from a Rule which was framed in 
the interests of independent Members, 
and had been found to be consistent with 
efficiency in the conduct of Business. 
After the experience of last Session, he 
wished to know whether it was desirable 
or reasonable to ask the House to sit 
for more hours than it did under the pre- 
sent Rule? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, as has been already stated, this 
question has never been treated hitherto 
as a Party one, neither is it one in 
which the Government are peculiarly 
interested ; and it appears to me that we 
should do well to continue to treat it in 
the same spirit and in the same way as it 
has been treated on former occasions by 
both sides of the House. The subject is 
eminently one for the determination of 
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the House, and to be decided by the 
House on a consideration of that which 
is best suited for its own convenience, 
and that which will conduce most to the 
proper conduct of its own Business. The 
Government, no doubt, are interested in 
the question ; but they are interested in 
a different way from that in which 
private Members are interested in it. 
In some respects they are more in- 
terested than private Members, and in 
other respects they are less interested. 
They are more interested because they 
introduce a greater amount of legislation 
than that which is introduced by private 
Members; but, on the other hand, they 
are less interested, because they have a 
greater command of the time of the 
House, and it is more competent for 
them, from time to time, to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of placing their 
Bills in a position where they are not sus- 
ceptible of being blocked by opposition 
and by the operation of the half-past 12 
o’clock Rule, a power which private Mem- 
bers do not possess. Therefore, the Go- 
vernment, though interested, are in- 
terested in a different way from private 
Members. I propose, however, to treat 
the question as one affecting mainly pri- 
vate Members, and not the Government. 
There can be no doubt, as has already 
been pointed out, that a considerable 
abuse exists in the use which has been 
made of the Rule. It certainly was not 
intended that Bills which have the ap- 
proval of the great majority of the 
House, or which, at all events, are sup- 
posed to receive the support of the great 
majority of the House, and which the 
House generally is anxious to discuss, 
should absolutely be prevented from 
being discussed at all, at the will of a 
small number of Members, or, perhaps, 
even of one Member only. No doubt, 
that has been a greatabuse. On the other 
hand, I must point out that the Rule 
was introduced in the interests of the 
great body of hon. Members, for the 
purpose of protecting them against an 
evil of another kind. If no such Rule 
existed, it was possible for a persevering 
Member, by persistently putting down 
his Bill night after night, to exhaust the 
patience of those who were opposed to 
him, and, perhaps, at some advanced 
hour of the morning, when nobody was 
expecting it, he found himself able to 
slip it through. Or, if he did not do 
that, it was possible for him to put 




















a considerable number of Members to 
great inconvenience by compelling them 
to sit up, night after night, for the pur- 
pose of opposing a Bill which, after all, 
might never be brought forward. On 
the whole, I believe the Rule has worked 
well, that it has been for the conve- 
nience of the House, and that the 
House would not be willing to part with 
it. Some very high authorities, who 
were examined before the Committee of 
1878, expressed their opinion that the 
Rule had worked satisfactorily. I come, 
then, to the question of limitation pro- 
posed by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk). My hon. 
Friend is of opinion that it is expedient 
some limitation should be placed upon 
the operation of the Rule; and I must 
say that it does appear to me the limita- 
tions proposed by my hon. Friend are 
reasonable. As to the limitation with 
regard to Bills that have passed through 
Committee, I have referred to what took 
place in this House in 1874. I find that 
the limitation which my hon. Friend 
now suggests was introduced then, and 
that it was supported by the then 
Leader of the House (Mr. Disraeli). 
The Rule in that year was passed with 
this particular limitation; but in the 
next year it was passed without it. Mr. 
Disraeli, on that occasion, pointed out 
that it had never come into operation in 
regard to the Committee stage of a Bill, 
because no Bill against which a block- 
ing Notice had been placed ever reached 
a Committee. I am afraid that that would 
be so now, and I cannot hold out to my 
hon. Friend any hope that if the House 
agrees to his proposal it will be of material 
assistance to private Members. But it 
does appear to me that both limitations 
are reasonable in themselves. In regard 
to the other limitation, I think it is 
somewhat invidious that one hon. Mem- 
ber should be able to refuse to another 
hon. Member the power of showing to 
the House what is the nature of the le- 
gislation he proposes. If that legisla- 
tion is of such a character as to be ob- 
viously objectionable, he would be able 
to induce the House to reject it; but I 
do not see why it should be practically 
rejected without the House having even 
an opportunity of seeing in what way 
the hon. Member who proposes legisla- 
tion intends to deal with the question 
he is desirous of legislating upon. It 
would be far better that an hon. Mem- 
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| ber who objects should be required to 
| get up in his place and oppose the in- 
troduction of a measure, and that the 
Rule should not be allowed to operate 
in excludipg a Member from bringing 
forward a Motion for leave to bring in 
a Bill. As I have said, the other limi- 
tation is also reasonable, because when 
a Bill stands for Committee it is obvious 
that, at all events, opportunities have 
been afforded for discussing it in all its 
previous stages, and it is only reason- 
able to suppose that such a Bill has met 
with a considerable amount of support. 
If, therefore, my hon. Friend goes to a 
division I shall be disposed to support 
him in the proposition he makes, al- 
though I cannot hold out any hope to 
him that it would tend very greatly to 
facilitate legislation by private Mem- 
bers. As to the Amendments which 
have been suggested, I will only say a 
word. The hun. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. R. N. Fowler) proposes 
that the limitation should be confined 
to Bills introduced by the Government. 
Although I ought to be grateful to my 
hon. Friend for that suggestion, it is 
one which I am not disposed to adopt, 
because I think it would make an invi- 
dious exception. As I have said before, 
although the Government undertake 
more legislation than private Members, 
yet, on the other hand, they have more 
tine at their disposal; and I do not 
think the House would be inclined to 
give them further exceptional facilities 
over independent Members. The Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Gateshead (Mr. W. H. James) is, I have 
no doubt, aimed at the protection of the 
House against a very great abuse—that 
is to say, one Member blocking a Bill. 
I am not altogether disposed to support 
my hon. Friend in that Amendment; it 
would introduce an entirely new prin- 
ciple, for we have never yet recognized 
the principle of requiring any particular 
course of opposition in this House to 
have the sanction and support of two or 
three, or five, or 10 Members. And I 
doubt, further, whether, if adopted, the 
Amendment would have any practical 
effect. A Member desirous of blocking 
a Bill would generally find very little 
difficulty in getting two or three, or 
even 10 Members to support him. I 
therefore think that no substantial ad- 
vantage would be gained by accepting 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend. If 
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the House is inclined to adopt the limi- | sented the Government on the Treasury 
tations suggested by my hon. Friend the | Bench, and Mr. Speaker got up seve- 
Member for Gloucester, I would recom-/| ral times in the course of as many 
mend it to be satisfied with them at pre- | minutes, and he believed that a Rail- 
sent, and ascertain what the effect of | way Bill passed for some place, and 
their operation will be before consenting | a Gas Bill for some other place. That, 
to go further. For my own part, I shall | however, was all imagination on his 
certainly support what appears to me | part, and must be imagination on the part 
to be a reasonable limitation of a very | of most other Members. In that way 
popular Rule. | the first half-hour and 10 minutes were 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was | spent in prayers, at which Ministers did 
sorry that the noble Marquess had not | not attend, and in Private Business to 
followed up his very excellent opening | which nobody listened. At half-past 4 
observations to their legitimate conclu- | there came a great rush of the hardy 
sion. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) in- | sons of legislative toil, who gathered in 
tended to vote against the original pro- | a mass to devote all their energies and 
posal and against all the Amendments | enthusiasm to the discharge of the Busi- 
which had been placed on the Paper in| ness of the country. But by half-past 
reference to it, because he was of opi- | 5 o’clock, when every hon. Member had 
nion that the original proposition of the | asked a question about the affairs of his 
hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) | parish vestry, or about the interests of 
and all the Amendments proceeded alto- | his constituents, who were rather press- 
gether in a wrong direction. The reform | ing in their epistolatory demands upon 
of the House was a reform which should | his attention—when hon. Members had 
begin, not at midnight, but at a very | made that daily appearance which was 
much earlier hour. The whole difficulty | necessary in order to keep their names 
of the position in which Parliament | before the public and before their consti- 
found itself placed was the creation of | tuents—half-past 5 o’clock was reached. 
two circumstances, neither of which it | Now, he did not think there was an hon. 








suited the convenience of Parliament to 
face. The first cause of the block in 
Parliament was that Parliament had 
too much to do, and the second cause 
was that Parliament did not meet at the 
proper time of day. If any person with 
a turn for satirical description were to 
give a life-like chronicle of the daily 
proceedings of the House, such a de- 
scription would almost annihilate the 
plea of the English people on behalf of 
the expediency of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment. What was usually the cha- 


racteristic formula of the proceedings of | 
the House? At 10 minutes to 4 o’clock ! 


Mr. Speaker took the Chair, and in 
order to secure a seat a fit of devotion 
seized hon. Members. But he always 
observed that while private Members 


were constant in their attendance at | 


the hour of devotion, those upon whom 
the duty of managing the affairs of 
the country devolved were always 


absent at prayer time, their seats | 


being secured by usage. ‘Then, after 
prayers, occurred a dreary void, which 
was filled up in a manner that was 
utterly unknown to many Members of 
the House. He had a vague idea that 
some mumbling went on between some 
person who for the time being repre- 





Member in that House who was not of 
opinion that someone daily asked a 
Question which need not have beenasked. 
Of course, hon. Members were not so 
critical in regard to the Questions they 
| asked themselves; but that was merely 
human nature. Then, from half-past 5 
to 7 o'clock, the House was in full 
working order—that was to say, the 
earnest desire for work in that House was 
so great that they were willing to be 
amused by some rattling speaker for 
about an hour. And when it came to 7 
o’clock the House was a perfect void; 
and, so far as the progress of legislation 
|for the country was concerned, the 
| House might to all intents be adjourned. 
This state of things lasted from 7 until 
|9 o’clock. [An hon. MemBer: Or 10 
o’clock.} Well, he was not intimately 
| acquainted with the usages of London 
| society, and accordingly he would accept 
| the correction and say 10 o’clock. But 
he wouid ask of what possible use could 
it be for a Member to get up and address 
| a House consisting of Mr. Speaker, who, 
| he was afraid, could not always be an 
| attentive listener, and some two or three 
other Members? The House of Com- 
mons was a deliberative Assembly. The 
theory was that the speeches of hon. 

































Members were addressed to the con- 
sideration of the House; but speeches 
could not be addressed to the considera- 
tion of a House which did not exist, and 
accordingly the speeches which were 
made between 7 and 10 o’clock were 
under the suspicion that they were 
meant, not for the hearing and delibera- 
tion of the House, but for the considera- 
tion of the outside public. He would 
put it to the House whether, if hon. 
Members were desirous of addressing 
their constituents, they could not do so 
just as well by writing letters to the 
newspapers, or by earning a few guineas 
by contributing to the magazines, instead 
of keeping up the farce of a deliberative 
Assembly when all the deliberators were 
dining? At 10 o’clock the House re- 
assembled, and again it was most eager 
for work—as eager for work as gentlemen 
usually were who had just partaken of 
dinner and its accompaniments. But he 
would putittoany man who took aserious 
view of the Business of the House whe- 
ther the interval between 7 and 10 spent 
in dining was the best preparation for 
the calm and mature, and grave and 
cool consideration of the momentous 
questions with which the House had to 
deal. He had ventured, when address- 
ing the working classes on this question, 
to say that the deliberations of Parlia- 
ment concerning the destinies and well- 
being of millions existing and to come, 
were conducted in a manner, and ata 
time, when no carpenter would be 
allowed to perform a job for which he 
was paid 30s. a-week. He ventured to 
think that all this pointed a moral, and 
the moral was this—that at present the 
people of England, the people of Scot- 
land, and the people of Ireland were 
almost entirely unrepresented in that 
so-called representative Assembly. The 
House was representative of the aris- 
tocracy, of the squirarchy, and of the 
capitalists ; but it was in no sense of the 
word representative of the toiling masses 
of the English, Scotch, and Irish people. 
[Cries of ‘‘Question!”’] He believed 
that he was speaking to the Question. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that the Question before 
the House is a Motion for the amend- 
ment of the Standing Order in regard 
to Public Business. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he had 
been endeavouring to show that the 


present hours of the House might be| 


Mr. 7. P. O Connor 
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suited to the wealthy, but that they were 
not suited to the toiling classes of the 
country. By way of enforcing that argu- 
ment, he was attempting to show how 
those hours suited the House, because 
it was really not a representative As- 
sembly. The proposals of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gloucester, of the hon. Member 
for Gateshead, and of the other hon. 
Members who had placed Amendments 
on the Paper, proceeded altogether in a 
wrong direction, because the reform of 
the House which was really necessary 
was to be sought not in facilitating legis- 
lation after midnight, but in the House 
meeting at 12 o’clock in the day, and 
transacting the Business of the country 
in the grave and sober manner in which 
it ought to be transacted. 

Mr. DENIS O’CONOR desired to say 
a few words on the Motion which had 
been presented to the House. He had 
always been a strong supporter of the 
half-past 12 o’clock Rule; and if he 
thought that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) in any 
way desired to do away with that Rule 
he would be the last man in that House 
to support him. But he did not consider 
that the proposition of his hon. Friend 
in any way affected the principle of 
the half-past 12 Rule. In the first 
place, when the half-past 12 Rule was 
introduced, there was not the slightest 
idea that it would ever be applied 
to the introduction of a Bill, or would 
operate in preventing a discussion 
from being taken on a first reading. 
Therefore, when it was passed, it was 
never contemplated that through its 
means Bills would be prevented from 
being even introduced into the House at 
all. But what had been the result? At 
first the introduction of a Bill was occa- 
sionally opposed, and the consequence 
of the existence of the half-past 12 Rule 
was that it was prevented from being 
brought in. But this year they had 
witnessed the establishment of an en- 
tirely new state of things. It had be- 
come almost the invariable rule to put 
down a blocking Notice against the in- 
troduction of Bills, and the consequence 
was that a great number of valuable 
measures had been prevented from being 
submitted to the House at all. There 
was another point to which he wished to 
call the attention of the House. As a 
general rule, the only chance a private 
Member had of getting a day for the 
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discussion of a Bill was by introducing 
it in the early part of the Session. It 
generally happened that, after the first 
day of the Session, every Wednesday 
until the end of the Session was filled 
up. According to the ordinary practice 
of the House, hon. Members balloted on 
the first day of the Session for the oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward their Bills. 
The Bills themselves were usually intro- 
duced on the second day of the Session. 
It generally happened that the debate 
on the Address lasted until 12 or half- 
past; and if any hon. Member chose to 
place a blocking Notice on the Paper no 
Bill could be introduced on that second 
day. What had happened in this very 
Session? The hon.and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) blocked an 
important Bill relating to Irish Busi- 
ness, which the Irish Members gene- 
rally supported—namely, the Bill of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) dealing with the question 
of the Irish franchise. It was blocked 
on the first day of the Session. The Irish 
Members were most anxious to have it 
discussed ; but the blocking Notice of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
stood in the way, and it could not be 
introduced, while other Bills of far less 
importance obtained precedence over it. 
What would be the result? Hon. Mem- 
bers who had Bills down for introduction 
on the second day of the Session, if they 
found their measures were going to be 
blocked, would in self-defence block 
other Bills, so as to put themselves on a 
level with other Members. The intro- 
duction of all Bills would, consequently, 
be postponed from day to day, and hon. 
Members who had placed their names 
on the back of Bills would be obliged 
to wait in the House from day to day, 
in order to get a chance of introducing 
them. That was the result which would 
inevitably follow if the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Gloucester was not 
adopted. He therefore thought it would 
be to the advantage of all private Mem- 
bers that they should pass the Resolution 
of his hon. Friend, excluding the stage 
of the introduction of a Bill from the 
operation of the half-past 12 o’clock 
Rule. The second part of the Resolution 
related to Bills which had passed through 
a Committee of the House. That Rule, 
as had already been stated by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington), 
was quite familiar to the House, becauseit 
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had already been in force for one Session. 
The hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. 
Dillwyn), whom he was glad to see in 
his place, had been quoted by the Chair- 
man of the Standing Order Committee 
as a great supporter of the half-past 12 
Rule; but, if he were not mistaken, it 
was on the Motion of that hon. Member 
that the original Resolution relating to 
Bills which had passed through Com- 
mittee was adopted. Nobody, therefore, 
could say that the adoption of the second 
part of the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gloucester would be in any way 
hostile to the working of the half-past 
12 o’clock Rule. Under these circum- 
stances, he (Mr. D. O’Conor) was pre- 
pared to vote for both of the proposals 
of the hon. Member for Gloucester. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, hedid 
not rise to speak to the question at issue, 
but in a few words to do all he could to 
remove a misunderstanding which, owing 
to pure accident, had occurred in con- 
nection with this Motion, and which had 
acted, to a certain extent, upon a num- 
ber of hon. Gentlemen. It was this— 
that they on that side of the House had 
been given to understand that the Go- 
vernment intended to support the Rule 
as it stood. He would not, of course, 
state that fact if he had not the authority 
of the noble Lord opposite (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor) for so doing ; but the result 
had been that many hon. Members and 
right hon. Gentlemen were absent, who 
would have been present had the acci- 
dental misunderstanding in question not 
arisen. It now appeared that the Go- 
vernment were inclined to support the 
proposition of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) ; he thought 
that the most proper course would be to 
adjourn the debate. He threw out this 
suggestion in perfect good faith, because 
it was quite clear that, whatever conclu- 
sion might be arrived at, it would hardly 
be satisfactory to the House, and the 
matter would have to be argued again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir hk. Assheton Cross.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, on the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire that a number of his Friends 
had left the House in consequence of 
the communication made to them, it is, 
of course, impossible for Her Majesty’s 
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Government to oppose the Motion for 
adjournment. I regret extremely that 
there should have been any misunder- 
standing of the nature alluded to by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Until a short 
time before the House met, I was not 
aware that my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister would not be able to be 
present. I have indicated my opinion 
generally that the Rule ought to be sup- 
ported ; but I certainly have no intention 
of precluding the consideration of the 
Amendment proposed by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Gloucester. Under the 
circumstances, I feel we cannot do other- 
wise than assent to the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that he and 
several hon. Members on that side of the 
House were rather astonished at the 
turn which the debate had taken. Had 
this been a Government Motion one 
could have understood the position ; but 
as it was the Motion of a private Mem- 
ber, surely the right way would have 
been to consult with the hon. Member 
in charge of it, and then there could 
have been no misunderstanding what- 
ever. The misunderstanding which had 
arisen was certainly owing to no fault on 
the partof hishon. Friend tie Member for 
Gloucester, but to something that had 
occurred on the Front Bench. Surely, 
as the noble Marquess had admitted 
there was some mistake, hon. Members 
were entitled to ask for an assurance 
that the debate should be resumed 
during the Session, because if an ad- 
journment took place, or if the Motion 
had to be balloted for over and over 
again, it was clear that it would be 
shelved altogether. He trusted, there- 
fore, that Her Majesty’s Government 
would promise some facilities for the 
resumption of the debate. 

Mr. MONK thought it right to remind 
the House that this Motion had been 
upon the Notice Paper for four weeks. 
The noble: Lord described by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire as the ‘‘ Whip” had 
not consulted him, nor had he (Mr. 
Monk) consulted the Government upon 
this matter. He had seen the noble 
Lord at 10 o’clock that evening, who 
informed him that he thought the Go- 
vernment would oppose the Motion. The 
question, however, was the course to be 
pursued under the circumstances. If he 
assented to the adjournment of the de- 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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bate, he supposed the Motion would 
become an Order of the Day; but it 
would be very low on the list, and there 
would be little probability of his being 
able to bring it forward again during 
the Session. After the speeches made 
on both sides of the House, and the re- 
marks contributed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), he 
felt there must be a desire on the part of 
the House that the question should be 
put to the vote at no distant day. For 
that reason he appealed to the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for India 
to give facilities for the question to be 
brought to an issue at an early period. 
If the noble Lord would accede to this 
proposal, he would at once assent to the 
Motion for the adjournment. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
proceedings appeared to him, on the 
whole, to be somewhat novel. It would 
seem that there was a system by which 
the Business of the House was, to a 
certain extent, conducted and settled by 
private communications behind the Chair 
of Mr. Speaker. On the present occa- 
sion, when a matter concerning the 
whole House was brought forward, the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Lord Richard Grosvenor), without con- 
sulting the hon. Member whose Motion 
was before the House, liad put himself 
in communication with hon. Members 
sitting on the Front Opposition Bench, 
and informed them that the Government 
intended to oppose the Motion. That 
information was disseminated amongst 
Gentlemen sitting on and behind the 
Front Opposition Bench; but those 
occupying seats below the Gangway 
were not honoured with any communi- 
cation upon the subject. In his opinion, 
nothing was more calculated to detract 
from the dignity of Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings than the system to which he 
called attention. He appealed to the 
| noble Lord the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury that, in future, he would be good 
enough to communicate to hon. Members 
below the Gangway, who did not belong 
to either the Conservative or Liberal 
| Party, as well as to other hon. Members, 
ithe course which the Government in- 
| tended to pursue with regard to any 
question in which the whole House was 
concerned. He would also ask the noble 
| Lord to ascertain that the communica- 
| tions which, in future, he might make to 
i 
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hon. Members sitting on that side of the 
House were a little more reliable than 
that which had been made in the course 
of the evening. 

Mr. DILLWYN understood that the 
Government had some difficulty in con- 
tinuing the debate, but failed to see why 
they should compromise the rest of the 
House. Unless some satisfactory ar- 
rangement could be arrived at by which 
the hon. Member for Gloucester shonld 
have an opportunity of proceeding witb 
his Motion, which was one of great im- 
portance to all sections of the House, he 
thought they ought to proceed to a 
division. 


Mr. BRIGGS observed, that the prin- | 


cipal culprit was the hon. and learned 
Member who represented Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), a borough which, according to 
the last Return of the Registrar General, 
had, he believed, receded to the position 
of a village. That hon.andlearned Mem- 
ber had blocking Notices upon the Paper 
against 13 Orders of the Day and four 
Motions. If he understood the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Gloucester aright, it 
did not seek the abolition, but the modi- 
fication, of the Standing Order, and the 
result of its rejection appeared to him 
would be that those hon. Members who 
were refused the power of introducing 
Bills would be obliged to put down 
Motions on going into Committee of Sup- 
ply. The Business of the House would 
certainly not be facilitated by forbidding 
hon. Members to have their Bills printed. 
He trusted the discussion would be al- 
lowed to proceed without any further 
complications. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, on a 
former occasion he had given way on a 
Motion for the second reading of a Bill, 
which, at the time, there was no doubt 
would have been carried, in deference to 
the wish of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-West Lancashire. 
He was afterwards astonished to find 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport had availed himselfof the oppor- 
tunity for blocking the Bill, and he (Sir 
John Lubbock) had not since been able 
to bring it again before the House. He 
trusted, therefore, that if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gloucester now gave way he 
would not be prevented from bringing 
forward the question on a future even- 
ing. Even under those circumstances the 
result of the adjournment would be most 
unsatisfactory. They had had an inte- 


| resting discussion, and it appeared to 
| him that the majority of hon. Members 
| present were distinctly in favour of the 

Motion of his hon. Friend; when, how- 
|ever, the question was again brought 
| forward, it would have to be decided by 
| hon. Members who had not heard the 
| arguments which had been advanced. 

Mr. CALLAN pointed out that out 
of seven Notices which he had placed 
| upon the Paper four had been blocked 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport. He could not complain of the 
hon. and learned Member exercising his 
discretion in a matter of the kind, be- 
cause he was aware that had he not given 
Notice of opposition in two cases it 
would have been given by the junior 
Government Whip. The fact, also, that 
the hon. Member had removed those 
blocking Notices at the request of the 
Government Whip indicated a peculiar 
mixing up of parties. The hon. and° 
learned Member for Bridport having 
simply performed his office at the sug- 
gestion of others, he did not think the 
whole blame should be accumulated upon 
him. 

Mr. HEALY pointed out that no 
Member of the Irish Party had blocked 
any Bill by means of the half-past 12 
o’clock Rule. He suggested that the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
should be ‘“‘named”’ by Mr. Speaker on 
the ground that by putting down block- 
ing Motions he had been guilty of ob- 
struction. 

Sr JOHN MOWBRAY said, it was 
to be regretted that a mistake had 
arisen. It had, however, been pointed 
out by the right hon. Member for South- 
West Lancashire(Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
and dealt with in an honourable way. 
Everyone on that side of the House re- 
cognized the manner in which the noble 
Marquess opposite always met them in 
matters of the kind. The Motion was 
one which, if an adjournment were as- 
sented to by the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk), should, un- 
doubtedly, be brought again before the 
House at an early date. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, it did 
not rest alone with the Government to 
guarantee that an opportunity should 
be afforded for the consideration of this 
Resolution. It appeared to him some 
assurance should be given by hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that nothing like a block 
or obstruction should proceed from their 
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quarter of the House. It was very 
proper and reasonable to ask that faci- 
lities should be afforded for the bringing 
forward of this Resolution on an early 
occasion. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the block- 
ing Notice which stood in his name was 
favourable to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and while that Notice stood he 
did not apprehend there could be a new 
Notice. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


CUSTOMS (OUTPORT OFFICERS). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. NORWOOD, in rising to move— 


“That the disadvantageous position in which 
Customs Out-door Officers at the outports 
are placed, in respect of salary, as compared 
with Customs Officers of the same rank, and 
performing the same duties, at London and 
Liverpool, is unjust to those officers and pre- 
judicial to the public service,” 


said, the question was a very simple one, 
and on that account he need not detain 
the House more than a few minutes. 
The grievance under which the Customs 
outport officers — a very meritorious 
class of public servants—laboured was 
simply this, that whereas they had to 
undergo the same competitive examina- 
tion and the same conditions with regard 
to age, and had to perform identically 
the same duties as those officers of the 
same rank stationed at London and 
Liverpool, it so happened that, in pur- 
suance of an old and anomalous rule, 
they received salaries amounting to 20 
or 30 per cent less than those officers at 
London and Liverpool. To show the 
absurdity and injustice of the rule, he 
might state that in every port of the 
United Kingdom, save London and 
Liverpool, the men of the second class 
commenced duties at a salary of £55 a- 
year, and increased to £65. In London 
and Liverpool, however, the men of the 
same rank commenced at £75 a-year 
and increased to £85. The dispropor- 
tion existed in the other classes. He 
did not know what reason could be ad- 
duced for this anomaly ; and he was 
anxious to hear what the Secretary to 
the Treasury would have to say on the 
subject. Some 50 years ago there might 
have been a reason for the difference; 
but the facility of communication had 
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now equalized prices of necessaries of 
life, and now the men stationed at Glas- 
gow, Belfast, Hull, or Bristol, were at 
the same expense as the officers living in 
London and Liverpool. Before he un- 
dertook to bring this question before the 
House he made inquiry on this point, 
and he had found that the men really 
found that London was the cheapest place 
to livein. Though house rent was high 
in London, the necessaries of life might 
be obtained more cheaply than in almost 
any of our large towns. But there was 
another anomaly to which the outport 
officers at the smaller ports were exposed, 
and that was in reference to promotion. 
When a man once entered this service 
as asecond-class man, he was very likely 
to die a second-class man. There was 
no such distinction in any other branch 
of Her Majesty’s Service. He would be 
met, no doubt, with the taunt from the 
Treasury Bench that it was extremely im- 
proper for a private Menber to bring for- 
ward such a Motion asthe present. He 
could not agree with this view. It was 
only within the last few years that 
the Revenue officers had obtained the 
franchise; they had a fair case for 
the consideration of Government and 
Parliament; and it was very right 
that a Member particularly concerned 
in their well-being should bring forward 
their case. The number of outport offi- 
cers in Great Britain and Ireland was 
about 2,100. Those men stationed in 
London and Liverpool were properly 
remunerated ; but it was absurd to sup- 
pose that the men in charge of Her 
Majesty’s Revenue at Glasgow, Bristol, 
Hull, Belfast, and other places, could 
maintain a decent position upon the 
magnificent salary of £55, with an in- 
crement at the rate of £1 per annum. 
The total amount of revenue which 
passed through the hands of these offi- 
cials was £23,500,000 a-year. The cost 
of the Customs Establishment was 
£800,000; and the concession he sought 
might, he believed, be made at an ex- 
pense to the country of not. more than 
£15,000 a-year. He put it to the Go- 
vernment and to his noble Friend who 
would answer him, why the men sta- 
tioned at Glasgow, at Bristol, at Hull, 
at Belfast, at Newcastle, at Leith, or at 
Greenock, and performing precisely the 
same duties as those officers in London 
and Liverpool, should be remunerated in 
this paltry and unequal manner? He 
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called upon the Government to give an | officers was simply infamous. Not only 
assurance that the case of these poormen with regard to pay and promotion were 
should be considered. He had no doubt | they unfairly dealt with—he could as- 
that the old argument would be repeated | sure the House that all questions of De- 
that, notwithstanding the wretched pit- | partmental re-organization were pretty 
tance given to the outport officers, pat | certain to be settled in favour of the men 
had plenty of candidates for the position, | at head-quarters and opposed to the in- 
and why should the salary be increased ? terests of the outport officers. Having 
That was scarcely a business-like view | been at head-quarters himself, and hav- 
to take of the matter. A man should | ing witnessed several re-organizations 
be fairly remunerated for his labour; | of Departments, he was perfectly con- 
and he (Mr. Norwood) ventured once | vinced that on each occasion such re- 
maore to say that it did appear a mon- | organization was carried out—first of all, 
strous anomaly that there should be | in the interest of the men at head-quar- 
a difference, amounting to between 20 | ters; secondly, in the interest of the Pub- 
and 80 per cent, in the pay of men| lic Service; and never in the interest of 
simply because the poorer paid men | the men atthe out-stations. If the House 
happened to be stationed at other ports; wanted to see justice done, he would 
than London or Liverpool. urge upon them to take the matter in 
Mr. HENEAGE seconded the Motion. | hand themselves, because it was need- 
The figures and facts of the case could | less to rely upon the heads of Depart- 
not be denied, and the only reason why | ments in London. 
the anomaly complained of was allowed| Dr. LYONS said, it must be remem- 
to exist was that there was an old rule | bered that the officers in question held 
bearing on the point. It might be| very responsible positions, and were 
argued that if persons could be found to | exposed to great temptations. It was, 
perform the duties of Customs officers | therefore, of the greatest consequence 
at the outports for the salaries now pre- | that they should be men of high moral 
vailing, so could men be found to do/| character. At present they were most in- 
the same work in London and Liverpool | adequately remunerated, and there was 
on the same terms; and, therefore, it | no reason why they should continue to be 
was the duty of the Government, in the | so invidiously treated as they were now. 
interest of the public purse, to cut down | The total number of officers to be con- 
the salaries of the officers stationed at | sidered was, in round figures, close on 
London and Liverpool rather than in- | 1,100, located at 130 different outports 
crease the remuneration of the officers|in the United Kingdom, the principal 
at the outports. He was sure no one in | of which were Dublin, Glasgow, Bristol, 
the House would wish to see the salaries | Hull, &c. The average salary of all 
cut down, when they were cut down | these officers was only £65. Inthe first 
enough already. In his opinion, the | class, about three-fifths of the officers 
same class of men, wherever stationed, | had served for periods varying from 25 
should be paid at one uniform ratio. to 47 years, and with that number the 
prospects of promotion were virtually 
“ That the disadvantageous position in which nothi ng more than the attainment of the 
Customs Out-door Officers at the Outports are | M@xX1mum salary of £85 per annum. Tn 
placed, in respect of salary, as compared with | the second, two-thirds of the officers had 
Customs Officers of the same rank, and perform- | not yet attained to even the average 
ing the same duties, at London and Liverpool, salary of their class; whilst the field 
is unj ust to those officers, and prejudicial to the open for their promotion was so very 
a ag APR ate met limited—the proportion of vacancies to 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, as} be competed for in the superior grades 
one who had been in the Civil Service, he | to the number of officers eligible being 
wished, on behalf of the servants in every | about one to eight—that their prospects 
branch of that Service, to express their | in the Service were perfectly deplorable. 
sense of the position of these unfortunate | By contrasting the scale of remunera- 
men. He was personally acquainted with | tion of governing officers of the same 
men in almost every branch of the Civil | grade at London and Liverpool—equali- 
Service, and from all he had heard the | zation with which was sought as the main 
expression of the one sentiment that | element of redressat present—they would 
the condition of the outport Customs | be enabled to estimate approximately th 
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aggregate additional public expenditure 
which would be entailed by according to 
outport out-door officers the boon they 
sought. The London and Liverpool offi- 
cers, 1,000 in number, had an average 
of £84; the outport officers, 1,100 in 
number, an average of only £65—differ- 
ence, £19. Itmight be mentioned that 
about 60 of the outport officers received 
£10 per annum additional for the per- 
formance of duties pertaining to the 
superior officers, while 240 were called 
upon for the occasional performance of 
similar superior duties without receiving 
any remuneration whatever therefor. 
For all these reasons, he begged most 
strongly to recommend the case of these 
officers to the consideration of the 
House. The contention that a higher 
salary was called for by the greater 
expense and exigencies of London life, 
’ could not, he wasinformed, be sustained 
for one moment, as it was believed that 
for persons of a certain grade of life, 
the scale of living in London was more 
varied, more abundant, and very much 
cheaper than at the outports; while the 
facilities for the education of children 
were infinitely greater. He would not 
add anything to what had been so well 
said as to the vast revenue to the State 
of which these officers were the col- 
lectors, and on whose zeal, energy, and 
integrity the country had to place such 
large dependence. 

oRD FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
hoped the House would carefully con- 
sider what would be the effect of the 
adoption of this Resolution. On general 
grounds there were serious objections to 
a Motion of this character. When the 
House took upon itself the responsi- 
bility of proposing additional expendi- 
ture, and of dealing with a great Public 
Service, it undertook the functions of the 
Executive, and relieved the Government 
from responsibility for the expenditure 
so incurred. He would venture, also, 
respectfully to put before the House 
another consideration which should have 
some weight. The discipline of the 
Public Service was an important con- 
sideration, and he could not disguise 
from himself the fact that the constant 
appeals which had been made to this 
House by members of the Civil Service 
since they had been enfranchised had 
largely interfered with that discipline. 
[‘‘ No, no! ” Well, he was speaking 
about that of which he knew something, 
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and he dealt with the question with a 
due sense of responsibity. The men in 
the Civil Service no longer felt that it 
was to the heads of their Departments 
that they must mainly look for the re- 
dress of any grievance they supposed to 
exist—they felt, instead, that they must 
look to their Representatives in Parlia- 
ment. As he had said, the question 
was not one which he considered was 
desirable, with the imperfect knowledge 
at its command, that the House should 
deal with; but if it were decided other- 
wise, it should be referred to a Select 
Committee, which would have the power 
of taking evidence and going fully into 
detail. Parliament had deliberately de- 
cided that Civil Service officials should be 
enfranchised ; .and it was said that, such 
being the case, there was nothing more 
natural than that they should press their 
claims upon the attention of their Repre- 
sentatives, and, through those Gentle- 
men, upon the attention of Parliament. 
If the House had known how the Civil 
Service servants would use their votes, 
and had known what would take place, 
they would have thought twice ere they 
conferred the enfranchisement. The 
members of the Civil Service were en- 
franchised that they might discharge 
their ordinary duties as citizens, and not 
to enable them to promote their own 
special and private interests. If this 
was the case as a general principle, 
there were other reasons why, in this 
particular instance, the House should 
hesitate before passing this Resolution. 
It was most undesirable that there 
should be constant re-arrangement and 
re-organization of the Civil Service 
Establishments. The whole Customs 
Establishment had been most carefully 
re-organized, not by the present, but 
by the late, Government; and in the 
year 1876, these very men who were 
now complaining had their position 
improved. Instead of a quinquennial 
increase of salary, the increments were 
made annual, which was a decided and 
important improvement of their posi- 
tion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: What 
advance was made ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Before, they had to wait five years for 
an increase; but, by the new arrange- 
ment, they received an increase at the 
end of the first year, and at the end of 
every succeeding year. 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: What 


was the amount ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
replied, that the increase was £1 an- 
nually. In addition to this boon, they 
were also given their uniform free of 
charge, instead of having to provide it 
for themselves as they had hitherto done. 
Well, although, no doubt, these men were 
of high character, and were very useful, 
the duties they had to perform were not 
of a very highly intellectual order. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: They 
have to pass Civil Service examinations. 
[ “Order!” 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
said, the position they held was such 
as required character and honesty, but 
no unusual amount of intelligence, and, 
from the statement which had been 
made to the House, it was clear that 
these engagements were very much 
sought after. He-would read the 
statistics for three last examinations, 
which would give some idea of the 
number of candidates who offered them- 
selves for the vacancies as they oc- 
curred. In August, 1880, there were 
35 vacancies and 401 candidates; in 
November of the same year there were 
50 vacancies and 582 candidates; and 
in February, 1881, there were 50 va- 
cancies and 533 candidates. And he was 
told that not only were there these large 
number of candidates, but that the men 
who applied for the situations were per- 
fectly well fitted for the position, and 
did their duty well and ably. It had 
been said that the rule under which the 
men were paid was an old one, and had 
not been considered by him. At any rate, 
it had been most carefully considered by 
his Predecessors; and in 1879 a question 
was put to the hon. Member then in 
Office by an hon. Friend behind him very 
similar to that which had been put this 
evening, and the reply was given that 
so far from it being the fact that these 
men had exactly the same duties to per- 
form in the outports as in Liverpool 
and London, the duties in those large 
places were more arduous and respon- 
sible than in the outports. It was 


stated, at the same time, as an un- 
doubted fact, that the cost of living at 
the outports was less than in Liver- 
pool and London. The men who com- 
peted for the situations were all of 
the same class, so that if the salaries 
were made quite uniform what state of 
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{things should we have? Why, as the 
men who were most successful in the 
competition would, naturally, have a 
choice of places, they—the best men— 
would select the places where the work 
was the lightest and the cost of living 
the lowest. The most capable men would 
go to the outports, where the duties 
were least onerous and responsible. It, 
therefore, appeared to him that there 
was abundant reason why the salaries 
of the officers at the outports should be 
lower than those of the officers in Lon- 
don and Liverpool. For the reasons he 
had given, he trusted the House would: 
not accept the Resolution. 

CotonEL MAKINS would not detain 
the lfouse many minutes; but, as he 
knew there was a very strong feeling 
amongt these officers at the Essex ports 
on this question, he trusted he might be 
allowed to say a word or two. He quite - 
admitted that at one time there was a 
difference in the cost of living in London 
and in the country; but this had very 
much altered during late years, owing 
to the increase of means of communica- 
tion and other causes, and at the present 
time the position of the outport officers 
was really much worse, in a pecuniary 
point of view, than that of the officers 
residing in London or Liverpool. Though 
the former might not have to pay so 
much for their lodgings, yet their living 
—food, coal, and other items—cost them 
quite as much, probably more; and they 
were at this disadvantage, that their 
duties carried them over a much larger 
area of ground, the consequence being 
that they were more often from home, 
and were put to greater expense. He 
was quite sure there was no just reason 
why the present invidious distinction 
amongst the officers should be main- 
tained, and he, therefore, hoped the 
Government would think better of it 
and accept the Resolution. 

Mr. BARRAN would not, at this very 
late hour (1.10 a.m.), occupy the time of 
the House for any length of time; but 
he could not refrain from rising to 
say that the remarks which had fallen 
from the noble Lord were such as ought 
to carry considerable weight with the 
House—he referred to what had fallen 
from the noble Lord with reference to 


‘the extension of the franchise to the 


Custom House officials. But, whilst he 
admitted that there was some little dan- 
ger in the exercise of the privilege of 
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appealing to this House on the part of 
Government officers when they wished 
to have their grievances redressed, 
there was also the other side of the 
question; and the question might be 
asked, ‘‘ Where are they to appeal to, 
and to whom, if they are not to appeal 
to this House?”? The noble Lord had 
stated that the claims of these men had 
been considered within the last few 
years; but everyone knew that the 
claims of all working men had been 
considered in this country within the 
last few years, and that there were very 
few working men in the Kingdom who 
had had so little remuneration for so re- 
sponsible a duty as these men whose 
claims the House were now considering. 
Why, the men who entered this Service 
entered it at a lower wage than was paid 
to the common bricklayer’s labourer! 
The common bricklayer’s labourer was 
now receiving 23s.; but these men in 
Her Majesty’s Service, who had to un- 
dergo an educational examination before 
they obtained employment, who were 
tested as to their general fitness, and not 
only whose intelligence but whose cha- 
racters were examined into to the fullest 
extent, entered into the Service at evena 
lower wage than the lowest labourers 
we had in connection with the building 
trade. He should like to suggest to his 
noble Friend the propriety of looking 
at this question from a commercial point 
of view. He was quite sure that whilst 
we paid men occupying important posi- 
tions of this kind a low wage, such as 
they were now receiving, we should 
never secure a rendering of service such 
as we ought to have in connection with 
this important Department of the Go- 
vernment. So long as we paid the men 
such a very low wage we should have 
very inadequate service. And there was 
just another feature in connection with 
this question which the noble Lord would 
do well to take notice of, and that was 
that men placed in a position, not only 
of responsibility, but of great tempta- 
tion, ought to be rewarded for their 
labour, at any rate, equal to the men of 
the same class of intelligence and of 
general aptitude for business occupied 
in other walks of life. He hoped the 
noble Lord would re-consider the ques- 
tion, and would support the Motion of 
his hon. Friend. 

Mr. CARBUTT (who was received 
with cries of ‘Divide!”’) said, he 
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claimed the indulgence of the House. 
He did not often trouble it, and if it 
would give him a few minutes he should 
be obliged. Though he belonged to the 
Party whose watchword was “‘ retrench- 
ment,” he should certainly support the 
hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) ; 
and he did so on this ground—that when- 
ever the Government re-organized any 
Department, they began by raising the 
salaries of all those near the heads. 
They began by raising the salaries of 
the head men, and the salaries of the 
under men were very often never raised 
at all. This was done in the case of the 
Army which was now undergoing re- 
organization. Some of the officers were 
to be placed in a better position; but 
the unfortunate private soldier was to 
get no increase of pay. The wages of 
working men in the various branches of 
industry in the country had been raised ; 
but the out-door Customs officials had 
not received that increase to which they 
would have been entitled had they been 
in any other service but that of Her 
Majesty. He had been an employer of 
labour himself; consequently, he knew 
how necessary a fair increase of wages 
was to make the men contented. The 
duties of these Customs officers at the 
outports were somewhat similar to the 
duties of policemen. As to the police- 
men in our towns, one-half of whose 
wages was paid by the country and the 
other by the local authorities, they were 
not required to have such high educa- 
tional acquirements as the Customs offi- 
cers, yet they received a larger amount 
of pay. The out-door Customs officers 
began with £55 a-year; whereas the 
lowest paid policeman in a Provincial 
town received £62 8s., in addition to 
which he was provided with clothes and 
6d. a-week boot-money. So that the 
policeman, who had to do a similar kind 
of work to the out-door Customs officer, 
received from £10 to £15 a-year more 
pay. He hoped the Government would 
see their way to give these poor men 
the increase of wages they were asking 
for. 

Mr. C. WILSON would call on the 
noble Lord who had opposed the Reso- 
lution to observe that the feeling of the 
House was against him. He trusted 
the Government would not make the 
mistake—which there seemed to be some 
danger of their falling into— of resisting 
this most reasonable and just Motion. 
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He believed these were the only officials 
in Her Majesty’s Service who were paid 
different rates according to the places at 
which they were stationed. If the men 
were employed in Ireland, or in Scot- 
land, or at an outport, they were to be 
paid at a lower rate of wages than if 
employed in a large centre. He would 
draw the attention of the Government to 
the fact that throughout the length and 
breadth of the land all other classes of 
working men were paid the same stan- 
dard of wages. He did not know any 
single class of working men who had all 
the same kind of work to perform who 
would submit to different rates of wages 
in different towns. It would, he was 
sure, be utterly impossible for them to 
satisfy these men, who were doing a very 
important work for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, unless they granted this most 
just demand which they had put before 
the House through his hon. Friend the 
Member for Hull. The agitation was 
one of three years’ standing; but this 
was the first time these men had had an 
opportunity of bringing their claim under 
the notice of the House, and, now that 
it had been brought forward, he trusted 
it would receive more favourable con- 
sideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment than, according to the statement 
of the noble Lord, it would appear they 
were at present prepared to give it. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he felt very strongly upon this question. 
He felt that these officers had, to a cer- 
tain extent, a great grievance ; and he 
felt, also, that they in that House had a 
duty to perform. To his mind, it would 
be a most unwise thing for the House to 
take the responsibility of dealing with 
officers of this kind out of the hands of 
the Executive Government. He would 
venture, therefore, to propose that a 
Select Committee should be appointed 
to consider the question. If the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington), 
at the present moment the Leader of the 
House, would agree to this suggestion, 
no doubt the grievance of these officials 
would be most fairly considered. It 
would relieve the Members of the Go- 
vernment from a very difficult posi- 
tion, many hon. Members feeling most 
strongly on the subject. He was abso- 
lutely certain that there were many 
anxious to vote for the Resolution be- 
fore the House who would be satisfied, 
for the moment, if the matter were re- 
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ferred to the investigation of a Select 
Committee ; and, of course, there were 
others who thought that the matter 
ought not to be considered by the House, 
who would be equally satisfied. There- 
fore, looking at the case presented to the 
House in a spirit of fairness, and be- 
lieving that the hon. Member for Hull 
would obtain all he required if the ques- 
tion were referred to a Select Committee, 
he would venture to suggest that it should 
be so referred. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD mentioned 
that there were several men of this class 
engaged in Manchester and Salford, and 
expressed a hope that the noble Lord 
would agree to the suggestion of: the 
hon. and gallant Baronet. He hoped 
so the more because the noble Lord had 
made a statement in the course of his 
speech which was not quite accurate. 
He had stated that the cost of living in 
the case of some of these men was less 
in places where they received lower 
salaries than it was in London and 
Liverpool. He, however, ventured to 
say that was not the case in Manchester 
or Salford, where the cost of living was 
as high as it was in London or Liver- 
pool. That was a point which a Com- 
mittee could investigate. 

Mr. BROADHURST wished to say a 
word or two on the subject, for he con- 
sidered that the wages of the outport 
men were a disgrace to the Government. 
Adustmanin London had a largerincome 
per week than these Government officers, 
who were entrusted with large and im- 
portant duties. He had a suggestion 
also to offer to the noble Lord. He 
sincerely trusted the noble Lord would 
agree to the appointment of a Committee, 
and if the noble Lord was jealous of 
any increased expenditure, he thought 
he could point out to him a means of 
rectifying this evil without any increased 
public expense. He should not care to 
mention the details in public; but if the 
noble Lord would honour him with a 
consultation, he could point to offices in 
the Public Service that could suffer a re- 
duction without any public disadvantage 
whatever, and which might properly be 
employed in advancing the wages of 
this terribly low-paid body of men. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, this 
question had come before him at con- 
siderable length, on a former occasion, 
when he acted as Chairman of the Civil 
Service Inquiry Commission; and at 
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that time it was obvious to him that the 
subject ought to be fully inquired into. 
The differences in pay were considerable ; 
but the differences in duty were also 
marked, and therefore a general Resolu- 
tion, without an inquiry into the case, 
would scarcely have met the justice of 
the case. The officials who gave evi- 
dence before that Commission showed 
markedly that their case ought to be 
inquired into and considered by a Public 
Inquiry. The Commission were unable 
to go into the matter as fully as they 
would have desired ; but they felt that a 
Departmental Inquiry should take place. 
He thought the proposition of the hon. 
Baronet, if accepted by the Government, 
would be a satisfactory way of meeting 
the justice of the case. 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
It is quite impossible to pretend igno- 
rance of the prevailing opinion of the 
House on this subject at the present 
time. I think it is much to be regretted 
that a subject involving, as I think this 
does, a large question of public policy, 
should be discussed in so small a House 
at so lateanhour, and that sosmallanum- 
ber of Members, comparatively, are pre- 
sent, except those who are directly inte- 
rested in the subject. [‘‘ Oh, oh!” ] Lam 
only expressing my own opinion; and 
whatever opinion other Members may 
hold, even if mine is erroneous, I think a 
Member who is addressing the House 
might be allowed to conclude his obser- 
vations. I think it would be a great mis- 
fortune if the House were to pass a 
Resolution of the character now before 
us at the present moment; and I cannot 
say I think it desirable that the respon- 
sibility should be removed from the 
shoulders of the Government by an 
Inquiry by a Select Committee. Of the 
two evils, I must say I consider that the 
appointment of a Select Committee would 
be a less evil than the passing of this 
Resolution ; and if the Resolution were 
withdrawn, the Government would be 
willing to consider the terms upon which 
the subject should be inquired into. If 
that suggestion meets with the approval 
of the House, the Government will be 
prepared to sanction it; but, of course, 
if the House prefers to pass the Resolu- 
tion, that will take the matter out of the 
hands of the Government. 

Mr. NORWOOD thought there could 
be no doubt as to the feeling of the 
House on this question. He should be 
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very sorry to cause the slightest em- 
barrassment to the Government, and, 
with the permission of the House, he 
would accept the offer of the noble Mar- 
quess that the Government would, at an 
early hour, cause a Committee of the 
House to be appointed to inquire into 
the subject, with the understanding that 
the Government would loyally accept 
the decision of that Committee, what- 
ever it might be. He thought that was 
the course which, under all the circum- 
stances, he ought to pursue, and, with 
the permission of the House, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. HEALY stated that he should 
oppose the withdrawal of the Motion. 
The noble Marquess had said it ap- 
peared that only those Members who 
through their constituents were inte- 
rested in the subject had remained, and 
he seemed to look in the direction of the 
Irish Benches. For his part, he could 
say that the only gentlemen connected 
with the outports in his constituency 
were his political opponents; but he 
was interested in the question because 
of a deputation he had received upon 
it. The two gentlemen whom he saw 
had informed him that they were 
obliged to live in a respectable way, 
but only received between £50 and 
£60 a-year; while gentlemen who per- 
formed only the same services as they 
did received something like £300 a- 
year. It was on that ground that Mem- 
bers like himself were opposed to any 
compromise; and he warned the hon. 
Member for Hull, that if he agreed to 
the suggestion of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), the 
outport officers would be treated as the 
telegraph clerks were treated—-they 
would be civilly treated before the 
Committee, and promised illimitable op- 
portunities of stating their case; but 
eventually they would find that they 
had been deceived. [‘‘ Order, order!”’] 
The noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) had complained of being 
interrupted; but what in a Member of 
the Treasury Bench was but a choleric 
word, seemed to be in an Irish Member 
flat blasphemy, and he was at once re- 
minded of the august position of the 
occupant of the Treasury Bench. He 
was only giving his opinion of what 
would happen to the outport officers ; 
and what he expected was, that al- 
though gentlemen from Liverpool or 
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Dublin or other parts of the country 
might give their evidence before the 
Select Committee, the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Treasury would be able 
to make much more complete statements 
than they could, and the balance of 
evidence would remain on his side and 
nothing would be done. For that rea- 
son he, and some who agreed with him, 
intended to go a division. 

Mr. OTWAY observed, that the course 
which the hon. Member had taken was 
unusual and inconvenient. The hon. 
Member for Hull (Mr. Norwood) had 
proposed a Resolution, which was some- 
what extreme in character, as to the 
taking of a step involving a considerable 
payment of money. He was entirely in 
sympathy with the hon. Member, and 
had intended to vote with him; but the 
hon. Member had- been met by a pro- 
posal from the noble Marquess, which 
seemed to be a practical one, and had 
consented to the nomination of a Select 
Committee before which the wrongs of 
the outport men would be examined. 
He presumed that that Committee would 
report, and what he hoped was that 
that Report would be favourable, and 
that his hon. Friend would meet with 
more attention than had been paid to 
the Committee which had been alluded 
to, whose recommendations had not, in 
some respects, been given effect to. But 
if the House acted as the hon. Member op- 
posite (Mr. Healy) proposed, they would 
be acting with scant courtesy towards 
the noble Marquess. He saw no advan- 
tage in being rude to the noble Marquess, 
and a proposal, which seemed to be ex- 
ceeding liberal, having been made—or, 
rather, the suggestion of the hon. and 
gallant Baronet (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
having been acceded to—he thought those 
who were really interested in the matter 
would be doing best for their cause by 
accepting the proposal of the noble 
Lord. At any rate, he was satisfied that 
that course would be of advantage ; and 
practical men, and men of good sense, 
would see the wisdom of the course re- 
commended. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR felt con- 
strained to repeat the words of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has already addressed the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: I think 
you have put a Question since I addressed 
the House. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: I have put no other 
Question. 

Stir WILFRID LAWSON: Do I 
understand that the Motion is with- 
drawn ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Yes. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CORONERS (IRELAND) BILL. 
NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Select Committee on Coroners (Ireland) Bill 
nominated of Mr. Artrorney Generat for Irz- 
LAND, Mr. Daty, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Heaty, Mr. 
Rosert Fow.er, Mr. Lirron, Mr. Ricnarpson, 
and Mr. Torrenuam :—Three to be the quorum. 


Mr. HEALY said, he should move, 
after the word ‘‘ quorum,”’ to insert the 
words ‘‘ with power to send for persons, 
papers, and records.” It was an unusual 
thing that a Committee on a Bill should 
be appointed without having that Refer- 
ence ; and he thought the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite would agree 
with him that the Committee could not 
be supposed to have any very complete 
knowledge of the subject, and that it 
would be most desirable that they should 
receive some evidence. He himself should 
only propose to call one or two witnesses ; 
but if the Government were allowed to 
proceed without any witnesses, they 
would have the matter entirely in their 
own hands. His proposal was this. 
There were 82 or 88 coroners in Ireland ; 
most of whom were old men, and the 
Bill proposed that they should receive 
£100 a-year; but he thought 20 or 30 
of the number might be abolished, and 
their salaries be applied to superannua- 
tion purposes, without any extra expense 
being thrown on the Exchequer. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is speaking on the Main Question. 

Mr. HEALY repeated, that he would 
like to have some evidence given before 
the Committee, otherwise the Committee 
would be in blank ignorance, and could 
not be expected to adjudicate on the 
subject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records.’’ 
—(Hr. Healy.) 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Law) regretted that he 
could not accept the proposal of the hon. 
Member, and he explained that it was 
by no means unusual to omit the words 
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proposed in regard to a Bill such as 
this, which was of a purely legal cha- 
racter. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 15; Noes 
75: Majority 60.—(Div. List, No. 192.) 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee on Coroners (Ireland) Bill, that they 
have power to consider the operation of the Law 
relating to Coroners in Ireland, and, if they shall 
so think fit, to amend the Bill accordingly. 


WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Asutey, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under ‘‘ The Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870,’ relating to Dyserth, 
Meliden, and Prestatyn Water, Harwich Water, 
Henley-on-Thames Water, Newport and Pill- 
gwenlly Water, Newhaven and Seaford Water, 
and Poole Water, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Asuiey and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 146. ] 


GAS PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL, 


On Motion of Mr. Asutey, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders made by the Board 
of Trade under “ The Gas and Water Works 
Facilities Act, 1870,’’ relating to Brentford Gas, 
Chichester Gas, Ely Gas, Grays Thurrock Gas, 
ford Gas, Kirkham Gas, Northfleet and 
Greenhithe Gas, Pinner Gas, Staines and Egham 
Gas, Stone Gas, and Waltham Abbey and Ches- 
hunt Gas; and to amend “ The Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870,” in so far as relates 
to places within the Metropolis, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. AsHiey and Mr. Cuamper- 
LAIN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 147. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 4th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Brtts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Thames River (No. 2) * [148]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Berwick-upon-Tweed, &c.) * [138]; 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Wales) [3]. 

Select Committee—Coroners (Ireland) * [73], Mr. 
Blennerhassett added. 

Withdrawn—Banking Laws Amendment [46]. 


The Attorney General for Ireland 


{COMMONS} 
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JOHN DILLON, ESQUIRE. 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had this day received the follow- 
ing Letter from the Right Honourable 
the Earl Cowper, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland :— 

Vice Regal Lodge, 
May 3rd, 1881. 
Sir, 

It is my duty to inform you that Mr. John 
Dillon, a Member of the House of Commons, was 
arrested yesterday evening at Portarlington on a 
Warrant issued by me under the Act for the better 
protection of Person and Property in Ireland, 
and is new in the Gaol of Kilmainham in Dublin. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
The Rt. Honble. COWPER. 
The Speaker House of Commons. 


Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he would 
not anticipate the discussion which 
would, no doubt, take place on the sub- 
ject of the very important announcement 
just made to the House, on the Motion 
of which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) had 
given Notice, and which amounted to a 
Vote of Censure on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in reference to 
this latest use or abuse of the Coercion 
Act by himself and his Colleagues. He 
hoped he was right in anticipating that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not be 
anxious to allow that Vote of Censure to 
hang over him longer than was neces- 
sary. He wished meanwhile to give the 
right hon. Gentleman fair warning that 
on behalf of the hon. Member for Long- 
ford and his hon. Friends around him 
they intended to press, and that by 
all such means as the Forms of the 
House would permit, for an immediate 
and full discussion of that very im- 
portant matter. He did not wish to 
anticipate the discussion ; but he would 
point out to the Chief Secretary the 
points which they should urge, and upon 
which they should expect a satisfactory 
reply. In the first place, he must refer 
to the fact that so far as he could see his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant did aot 
put himself much about in order to 
accelerate the announcement to that 
House of the fact of the arrest of one 
of its most prominent Members, and he 
must also say that he perceived a con- 
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trast between the terms of the letter just 
read and the terms of the letter with re- 

ard to a similar event which was laid 
before the House by one of the Speaker’s 
Predecessors on the arrest of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien in August, 1848. The letter 
addressed by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons was in the following terms :— 

“Sir,—It is my painful duty to inform you 
that Mr. Smith O’Brien was yesterday arrested 
on a charge of treason, and is now in the gaol 
at Kilmainham.” 


There was no expression of pain on the 
part of the Lord Lieutenant in respect 
to the arbitrary and extreme use he had 
made of the powers conferred on him by 
the Coercion Act, probably because he 
thought that Liberal principles had not 
sufficiently advanced since the dark daysof 
1848 to enable him to follow the example 
of his Predecessor. The points on which 
the right hon. Gentleman would be asked 
for explanations were—How he could 
justify to the House the arrest, pending 
the discussion of the Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill, of an hon. Member of the House 
who notoriously represented almost more 
than any other Member of the House 
of Commons the opinions of a very im- 
portant section of Irish farmers with re- 
spect to the legislative proposals of the 
Government? Why the right hon. Gentle- 
man had thought it necessary to select the 
present moment for the arrest, when it!was 
known that his hon. Friend was on his 
way to London to take part in the dis- 
cussion of the Land Bill. And how the 
right hon. Gentleman could justify the 
arrest of his hon. Friend because he had 
made a statement with respect to the 
state of Ireland which had been in the 
fullest manner corroborated by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself? The right 
hon. Gentleman would be invited to state 
whether it was or was not the case, as 
asserted by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Tipperary, that ejectment processes 
were hanging over the heads of between 
5,000 and 10,000 persons at the present 
moment, and if that statement was not 
in exact accordance with his own state- 
mert, made yesterday, that 2,273 pro- 
cesses of ejectment had been decreed at 
the recent Quarter Sessions, which meant 
the impending doom of between 10,000 
and 12,000 Irish farmers. The right 
hon. Gentleman would be asked, there- 
fore, whether the statement of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary in regard to the 
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tenant farmers of Ireland, and the action 
of the landlords thereto, was not, if any- 
thing, an understatement of that of the 
right hon. Gentleman in regard to the 
present condition of Ireland? They 
should ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
convince the House, if he was able to do 
it, that the hon. Member was not justi- 
fied in bringing to the notice of the 
House, or bringing to the notice of the 
Government and the public, the calami- 
ties which were necessarily threatened 
by this monstrous and wholesale exer- 
cise of power in the present miserable 
condition of the people. He thought 
that those considerations would show to 
the right hon. Gentleman the expediency 
of meeting them in a prompt and frank 
spirit, and of giving them facilities for 
a fair and full and early discussion of the 
arrest of the hon. Member for Tipperary. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was bound to 
exercise self-restraint and self-repression 
in regard to that arrest, and accordingly 
abstained from expressing his own feel- 
ing on the question ; but he should have 
the opportunity of doing so, and of 
showing that this latest act of the right 
hon. Gentleman was one of the worst 
blunders he had ever made. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not intend 
to speak with regard to this question ; 
but seeing that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary for Ireland did 
not make any reply to what was said by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Galway, 
he would suggest to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the propriety of withdrawing 
from a position for which he was noto- 
riously unfit. He warned the right hon. 
Gentleman that he and his Friends would 
be under the necessity of speaking very 
plainly, and of saying some truths which 
would not be at all palatable to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and which might rather 
clash, more or less, with the prejudices 
of some hon. Members of that House. 

Mr. HEALY gave Notice, on the 
nomination of the Committee on the 
Rivers Conservancy and Floods Preven- 
tion Bill, that he would move that the 
name of Mr. John Dillon be added to 
the Committee. 


QUESTIONS. 

—o0o>— 
NAVY—DESTRUCTION OF H.M.S. 
‘“‘*DOTEREL.” 

Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether he can give to 












the House any further particulars re- 
specting the unhappy accident which 
had happened to the ‘‘ Doterel?”” Many 
of his constituents were interested in 
ascertaining, as soon as possible, the 
names of the unhappy victims of this 
calamity; and he wished, therefore, to 
know whether any list of the crew 
would be published in the daily papers? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, a telegram 
was received this morning, about 8 
o’clock, to this effect :— 


‘‘Telegram from Commander Evans, late 
Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Doterel.’ 
“Montevideo, May 3, 12 55 p.m. 

“¢Doterel’ totally destroyed and sunk by 

explosion of fore magazine at Sandy Point, 
10 a.m., April 26. Cause unknown, supposed 
boiler burst and exploded magazine. Twelve 
survivors, all well, proceeding in Britannia 
for Liverpool. Stokes (lieutenant) remains 
Sandy Point, awaiting orders. Have tele- 
graphed (to) Pacific, and Jones (senior officer 
South-East Coast of America). Survivors.— 
Commander Evans, Lieutenant Stokes, Pay- 
master Colborne, Engineer Walker (of Garnet), 
Carpenter Baird, Gunner’s Mate Pengelly, 
Quartermaster Trout, Caulker’s Mate Ford, 
Shipwright Walkers, Ordinary Seaman James 
Smith, Stoker Turner, Marine Summers. Dis- 
charged.—Inlis (clerk), Miggeridge (sick bay 
man), Hayes (private), Motton (A.B.). John 
Ellery (A.B.) deserted. Dead.—Eight officers, 
135 men.” 
I shall go back to the Admiralty at once 
and make arrangements for sending the 
list of the crew to the papers, as sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Member. 
The Admiralty has telegraphed to Monte- 
video, ordering Captain Loftus Jones, 
the senior officer on the South-East 
Coast of America, to proceed to Sandy 
Point, in order to ascertain the cause of 
the disaster. It may be said that Sandy 
Point, where Lieutenant Stokes has 
remained to set on foot the investiga- 
tion, is a Chilian settlement in the 
Straits of Magellan, beginning to be 
much frequented for coaling and pro- 
visioning of vessels. It would be im- 
proper to make in public any premature 
conjecture as to the cause of this deplor- 
able and heart-rending catastrophe. It 
would be, perhaps, as well not even to 
take for certain the conjecture mentioned 
in the telegram I have just read. 

Mr. CARBUTT: Can the hon. Gen- 
tleman give any information as to the 
boilers—whether they were new or 
old ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the boilers, 
made by Messrs. Humphreys, were new 
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within a year. Indeed, the ship was 
finished within a year from the present 
time, and had given satisfaction in every 
respect. It-was looked upon as an ex- 
tremely well-found vessel. If the boilers 
exploded, the lighted coal would natu- 
rally have been blown aft. The maga- 
zine was forward. There was a wall of 
coal, and the tanks, containing the entire 
water supply of the vessel, between the 
magazine and the boilers; but, as I have 
said, it is as well to make no conjecture 
as to the cause of the disaster. 


Afterwards, 


Mr. TREVELYAN : I beg to: take 
the present opportunity of making a 
short explanation with regard to some- 
thing which passed at this Morning’s 
Sitting in the course of some conversa- 
tion that arose as to the terrible accident 
to H.M.S. Doterel. The hon. Member for 
Monmouth (Mr. Carbutt) asked me who 
it was that made the engines and boilers 
of the unhappy vessel. I was unable 
to answer; but an hon. Gentleman near 
me informed me that they were made 
by Messrs. Humphreys. On returning 
to the Admiralty, I found that they were 
made by that admirable and trustworthy 
firm the Messrs. Maudslay; but I must 
ask the House to remember that in the 
present state of our knowledge as to the 
cause of this accident, it is not right to 
consider the question of the makers of 
the engines as having any bearing at 
all upon the matter. The survivors, in- 
cluding the captain, will arrive in Eng- 
land well within a month, and by that 
time we certainly ought to have our first 
report from the officer who is examining 
into the causes of the disaster on the 
spot. It would be the most patriotic 
thing, under these circumstances, that we 
should reserve our opinion. 
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ORDERS OF THE 
—o. Qo —_ 
SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 

SUNDAY (WALES) BILL.—[Bu 3.] 

(Mr. Roberts, Mr. Richard, Mr. Samuel Holland, 
Mr. Hussey Vivian, Mr. Rathbone.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. ROBERTS: Sir, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, 1 must re- 
mind the House that a similar measure 
passed a second reading last Session ; 
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but its further progress was blocked by 
the application of the half-past 12 o’clock 
Rule. I do not think it necessary to 
enter upon the general question of the 
propriety of Sunday closing, because this 
House has already declared in favour 
of that question upon the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for South Shields (Mr. 
Stevenson), and the preceding Parlia- 
ment to this acted in a similar manner 
with respect to Ireland. Beyond that, 
an earnest and almost universal desire 
has been manifested for Sunday closing 
in Wales. I do not propose to enter 
into any details on the present occasion ; 
but I will merely summarize the position 
in which the supporters of the present 
Bill stand. First of all, with regard to 
the Petitions. Petitions in favour of the 
Bill were presented last year signed by 
more than 250,000 people. The exact 
number was 267,000, or rather more 
than one-third of the entire adult popu- 
lation of Wales, being a larger propor- 
tion of the inhabitants of any consider- 
able district than ever before petitioned 
this Assembly in favour of any measure. 
It has not been thought necessary by 
the friends of the movement to repeat 
these Petitions this year; but in re- 
sponse to Circulars issued from North 
and South Wales, addressed to the re- 
presentative bodies of the Principality 
—the Town Councils, Local Boards, 
School Boards, Boards of Guardians, 
and religious associations — Petitions 
have come in very freely. About 250 
have already been recorded upon the 
Books of the House; and I may say, 
with regard to the views of public 
bodies, that there were very few in- 
stances in which the persons addressed 
did not respond to the appeal made to 
them. Even those public bodies which 
did not send a favourable Petition, ex- 
plained that it was not from any feeling 
of hostility to the measure itself, but 
because it was considered undesirable to 
introduce at the Board meetings matters 
that were foreign to its functions. In 
1879-80 there was a complete canvass 
of the whole of North Wales, and though 
no Returns were obtained from 44 pa- 
rishes, about four-fifths of the wholenum- 
ber of ratepayers of North Wales voted. 
Out of 78,435 votes, 75,510 were in favour 
of Sunday closing, 989 were against it, 
and 1,936 remained neutral ; or, in other 
words, 76 to 1 werein favour of closing. 
These Returns have been tabulated, 
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printed, and circulated, giving the re- 
spective numbers in the several Unions, 
towns, and villages, and I do not know 
that their accuracy has been challenged. 
I notice amongst the towns that there 
were in Llanrwst 661 against 1 in favour 
of Sunday closing; and in Wrexham, a 
town which is supposed to be very much 
in the interests of the brewers, the num- 
ber was 1,161 against 119. In Llanrwst 
the dissentient was a publican; but I 
may add that there are 14 publicans in 
Llanrwst, and of these 12 were in favour 
of Sunday closing, 1 was neutral, and 
only 1 against. The opinion of the 
entire body of publicans in Wales is 
strongly in favour of the Bill. It ap- 
pears that out of 1,173 who voted, 792 
were in favour, and only 152 against, 
while 229 declared themselves neutral ; 
so that five-sixths of the publicans of 
Wales are themselves in favour of this 
measure. In some districts, the feeling 
among the publicans was very general. 
In the Union of Pwllheli, 96 were in 
favour of Sunday closing and only 1 
against. I have presented a Petition 
signed by 23 publicans of the town of 
Carnarvon in favour of the Bill; and 
the resolution of the Local Board of 
Holyhead in its favour was moved by 
Mr. Riva, and seconded by Mr. Roberts, 
both of whom are licensed victuallers. 
In all these instances there was no 
attempt to manufacture Petitions. The 
motive for manufacturing Petitions was 
absolutely wanting, because all the work 
of canvassing was carried on by the ex- 
penditure of very little money—there 
being no elaborate organization—and 
without the employment even of one 
paid official. And what is the opinion 
of the Members for Wales on the sub- 
ject? To that test I can appeal with 
the greatest confidence. The Welsh 
Members are 30; and of the 28 who sit 
on this side of the House, all, without a 
single exception, are in favour of this Bill. 
Of the Conservatives, we have the sup- 
port of at least one-half of them. I 
could wish that for this purpose, and 
this only, that half had been a greater 
number; but I am glad to know 
that the Bill is supported by the hon. 
Baronet who represents the Conserva- 
tives of North Wales (Sir Watkin 
Williams-Wynn). I should have been 
glad also if it received the support of 
the noble Viscount who represents the 
Conservatives of South Wales (Viscount 
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Emlyn), to whom we are much indebted 
in regard to the question of education. 
I do not know the ground of the noble 
Viscount’s objection to this Bill. I see, 
however, that he has not repeated his 
Notice of opposition on the present oc- 
casion ; and I hope either that he has 
changed his mind, or, if not, that he 
may feel it consistent with his duty to 
support the feelings and wishes of his 
constituents. And now I come to an- 
other point. The late Government 
afforded facilities to the Irish Members 
for the passing of the Irish Bill into law. 
In that case, the proportion of hon. 
Members who supported the Bill was 
something like 3 to 1; but in this 
instance it is 29 to 1. Then, let me 
appeal to the House, and especially 
to the Government, to help the Welsh 
Members in passing this Bill into law 
during the present Session. In the de- 
bate of last year my hon. Friend the 
Member for Warwick (Mr. A. Peel), 
who spoke on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, said he could not resist the strong 
feeling shown by the Welsh Members 
on the subject. And the noble Mar- 
quess who then led the House (the 
Marquess of Hartington), in the absence 
of the Prime Minister, and who has 
been himself a Welsh Member, stated 
that although he could not give us faci- 
lities then, it was nevertheless the hope 
and desire of the Government to give 
to the Welsh Members this Session the 
same facilities for carrying their Bill 
that the late Government afforded to 
the Irish Members. I can assure the 
Government that we shall lose no op- 
portunity in pressing forward the mea- 
sure ourselves; but if we are unable to 
do so, we shall with confidence ask the 
Government to redeem their pledge. Le- 
gislation for England upon the subject 
must take place sooner or later; and 
whenever it does take place, it must be 
of advantage to the Government to have 
the experience of the working of this 
measure in Wales. In the case of Ire- 
land, certain large towns were exempted 
from the operation of the Bill. In Wales 
there are populous places also, such as 
Cardiff, Swansea, Merthyr Tydvil, and 
Aberdare; but, instead of wanting to 
be exempted from the operation of the 
Bill, they demand to be included within 
it. I have received a communication 
from the Mayor of Swansea, stating that 
at a meeting recently held in that town, 
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resolutions in favour of the Bill were 
unanimously adopted. The same course 
has been pursued in Cardiff and in other 
large towns. I would venture to sug- 
gest that upon such a question as this 
we, the Welsh Members, have some 
claim to be heard, and to have our 
wishes attended to. We are not in the 
habit of taking up much of the time of 
the House. We do not bore the House 
with long and frequent speeches on any 
question. We do not want much from 
Parliament. We only ask the House to 
give us a little help towards higher edu- 
cation in Wales, and to pass this little 
Bill. I use the word “little,” because 
it is of small importance compared with 
many of the subjects that have occupied 
the attention of the House; but I can 
assure the House that it is very near 
and dear to the people of Wales, and 
that they consider it of the utmost im- 
portance to their country. The passing 
of the Bill, I may repeat, will give great 
satisfaction to the people of Wales; it 
will secure a much-needed day’s rest to 
the publicans and those whom they em- 
ploy, and will tend to check drunken- 
ness and promote peace and order on 
the Sabbath Day. I beg now to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Roberts.) 


Mr. WARTON, who had on the 
Notice Paper an Amendment to the 
effect that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, but which he 
did not move, said, they had heard few 
arguments that day in favour of the 
Bill which were not brought forward last 
Session. There might be pointed out 
one exception—namely, that the Prime 
Minister had been a Welsh Member. 
[ Cries of ‘No, no!” and a ‘“ Welsh- 
man!”’| He certainly understood the 
hon. Member (Mr. Roberts) to allude to 
Mr. Gladstone as a Welsh Member. 
| Cries of ‘No, no!” | Well, the Prime 
Minister had been an English Member, 
a Scotch Member, a Borough Member, 
a University Member, and a County 
Member; but he had to quit every 
county constituency he ever represented. 
[ Loud ertes of ‘Question! ’’| The ques- 
tion was this, Why were they to 
have this Departmental legislation ? 
Why should they have one Sunday 
Closing Bill for Ireland, and another 
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Sunday Olosing Bill for Wales, whose 
population, after all, only formed a 
small section of the community, but 
who, following the example of the Irish, 
fancied themselves a nation, and quite 
as famous as Ireland, while in point of 
fact, the Principality was only a small 
part of England? Wales, certainly, had 
not produced great men like Ireland, if, 
indeed, he excepted the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite, the Judge 
Advocate General. Why, then, were 
the Welsh people to have separate 
legislation? Who were the Welsh 
Members? The hon. Gentleman who 
introduced the Bill had quoted statistics 
to show that the people of Wales wanted 
the Bill to be passed. That hon. Gen- 
tleman proved too much. If the over- 
whelming feeling of the people of 
Wales and the publicans of Wales were 
favourable to Sunday closing—if the 
Welsh people would not drink, and the 
Welsh publicans would not sell—how 
was it that the public-houses stood pros- 
perous as they were at present? How 
came it to pass that these drinking- 
places existed in the Principality? If 
these Welsh publicans were so much in 
favour of Sunday closing, why did they 
not take out six-day licences? But 
there was another consideration to be 
remembered. They all knew that Wales 
possessed most beautiful scenery, which 
attracted large numbers of tourists, for 
whose sakes he (Mr. Warton) asked 
that the public-houses should be open 
on Sundays. By closing them, they 
would be cheating the tourist ; whilst if 
they remained open for the tourist, the 
Welsh people need not drink. The 
whole thing was supremely ridiculous, 
and the attempt to legislate separately. 
for a section of the country was a dan- 
gerous principle. He loved Wales too 
well to allow it to be separated from 
England; but the Welsh people, unfor- 
tunately, did not seem to be conscious 
of the dignity of their union with this 
country. 

Mr. RATHBONE: The hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), who has just addressed the 
House, has converted the entire oppo- 
sition to the Bill into a joke; and, if I 
may be allowed to say so, a mistake. 
The hon. and learned Member began by 
asserting that my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister is a Welsh Member— 
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| Mr. WARTON: I beg pardon; I 
said I understood the hon. Member for 
Flint (Mr. Roberts) to say so. 

Mr. RATHBONE: The hon. and 
learned Member has also alluded to my 
connection with Liverpool ; but he does 
not seem to be aware that Liverpool 
contains a very large and important 
Welsh population. The hon. and learned 
Member, having made a number of jokes, 
and perpetrated a series of mistakes, 
ended by telling the House that he 
opposes the Bill because he ‘‘ loves the 
people of Wales too well;” but he cer- 
tainly should have said, ‘‘ Not wisely, if 
too well.” But, although the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport may be 
inclined to treat the question as a joke, 
I can assure him that it is not regarded 
in the same light by the Welsh people. 
It will only be necessary for me to de- 
tain the House for a very few minutes, 
particularly after the able speech of my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Roberts), who moved 
the second reading, which has left the 
question perfectly unanswerable. In 
such a case as the present, when we find 
the country so entirely unanimous in 
support of the measure as Wales has 
been ascertained to be; when we have 
the experience of two other large parts 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions—Scotland 
and Ireland—that legislation in favour 
of Sunday closing has been eminently 
successful; and when we see that every 
argument which led the House to adopt 
the measures for Scotland and Ireland 
applies with still greater force and is 
still more unanswerable in the case of 
Wales, and that there are fewer difficul- 
ties and dangers to encounter, surely 
we have made out an unassailable case 
for granting to Wales the boon we now 
ask for. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport speaks of ‘‘ departmental 
legislation.” That matter has been an- 
swered conclusively by what has been 
done in the case of Scotland and Ireland ; 
and I defy the hon. and Jearned Mem- 
ber to find a single Scotch Member, 
after the long experience they have had 
of the working of the Forbes Mackenzie 
Act, who would vote for reversing that 
legislation. As my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Roberts) told the House last year, 994 
per cent of the householders of the county 
I represent (Carnarvon) petitioned in 
favour of this measure; and in Carnar- 
von 23 licensed victuallers supported it, 
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whilst only three were against it. The 


































hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
asks why, if all the people are in favour 
of Sunday closing, they cannot carry it 
out without a Bill? The hon. and learned 
Member is a lawyer—[Mr. Warton: 
No, no! ]—I certainly understood that he 
was. I can only add that I do not look 
upon him as a man of business ; because 
if he were, he would know that these 23 
licensed victuallers who support the Bil 
are compelled to keep their houses open 
on a Sunday from the fear that they 
would otherwise drive their customers 
away to other places. If all the houses 
were compulsorily closed, there would be 
no difficulty of that kind. Last year, we 
had an overwhelming number of Peti- 
tions from different individuals in Wales, 
who came forward spontaneously from 
all parts of the Principality. But this 
year, Welshmen have shown their usual 
wisdom in asking their Representatives 
to speak. for them from the Boards of 
Guardians, Town Councils, Local Boards, 
School Boards, and Petitions have ac- 
cordingly been presented from persons 
representing every form of local govern- 
ment, and confirming the views of the 
general body of the people. It is evi- 
dent, then, that those to whom the 
people of Wales look as their leaders 
and best advisers quite agree with the 
bulk of the inhabitants that the measure 
should be passed. Well then, Sir, what 
we ask is, why should the boon which 
has been granted to Scotland and Ireland, 
and which has been successful in both 
of those countries, be denied to Wales? 
Hon. Members have mentioned the long 
experience which Scotland has had in 
favour of Sunday closing. In Ireland 
the experience of Sunday closing has 
been of shorter duration; but it is even 
more strongly conclusive in the matter. 
We have tlie evidence of the Lord Chief 
Justice that in Ireland the Act has had 
a most beneficial effect, and he has re- 
peatedly pointed out that drunkenness has 
been considerably diminished through- 
out the country. This testimony has 
been confirmed by that of the Lord Chief 
Baron, Mr. Justice Dowse, the Crown 
Solicitor, the County Court Judges, by 
the clergy, Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant, and, in one sense more con- 
clusively than all, by the head constables 
of the police throughout the country. 
The statistical Returns are most curious, 
because they not only show a great di- 
minution in the consumption of spirits, 
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and an enormous reduction in the num- 
ber of offences committed under the in- 
fluence of intoxication, but that this state 
of things is more marked in the districts 
which have suffered least from the recent 
distress, and where it cannot be said that 
the people have not had money to spend 
on drink. The only argument that has 
ever been used which has been conclusive 
with me is this—I required to be satisfied, 
before I ever voted for a Bill for Sunday 
closing, that the opinion of the country 
was so conclusive upon the matter that 
there was no danger of a law being 
made only to be broken. But we have 
now the evidence both of Scotland and 
of Ireland. There has been no difficulty 
whatever in enforcing the law; and it 
has been much less broken under the 
new law than it was under the old. I 
have said that in Wales there have been 
fewer difficulties on this subject and 
more advantages. The House knows 
very well there is no part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dominions—I believe there is no 
part of the world—in which religion has 
such an abiding and powerful influence 
over the habits and life of the people as 
in Wales. That being so, it is clear that 
you will have the whole force of the 
feeling, as well as of the opinion, of the 
Welsh people in support of the law. In- 
dependently of the religious sanction 
which the feeling of the Welsh people 
gives to the law, there is no part of the 
Kingdom where the law is more unhesi- 
tatingly obeyed than in Wales, or, at 
any rate, where there is less evidence 
against it. If any hon. Member doubts 
that assertion, he has only to read the 
seventh of theadmirable letters of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Merthyr Tydvil 
(Mr. Richard) on the social and political 
condition of the Principality. He will 
there find it plainly stated. What I 
now ask the House is this. The case is 
so clear and so unanswerable, that I feel 
I should be trespassing unfairly on the 
time of the House if I were to attempt 
to argue it further. All I ask is that 
you should give to Wales what you have 
already given to Scotland and Ireland. 
It has been shown that in both of those 
countries the law has been entirely suc- 
cessful and satisfactory to the people. 
We know, still further, that every argu- 
ment that was urged when the Scotch 
and Irish Bills were before the House 
may be urged even more strongly in the 





case of Wales, and that it is impossible 
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to have a more conclusive case than that 
which has been made out on behalf of 
Wales. 

Mr. CARBUTT, in supporting the 
second reading, expressed a wish that it 
might at no remote date be extended to 
England. In Monmouthshire, part of 
which he represented, and which was 
divided only by a scientific frontier from 
Wales, of which it ought, in reality, to 
form part, the feeling in favour of Sun- 
day closing was very strong—so strong, 
in fact, that he might say in some re- 
spects his election mainly turned upon 
it. He had been requested to try to get 
their county included in the operations 
of the Bill; and, if it were possible, he 
would certainly try to effect that object 
for the county which was so largely 
Welsh. 

Mr. DALY said, it was undeniable 
that the great preponderance of opinion 
in Wales was in favour of the Bill, and 
that a great number of public bodies 
were in favour of it; but, if the prin- 
ciple be admitted for Wales, it was 
clearly right that it should be admitted 
for Ireland. As large a preponderance 
of Irish bodies and institutions, in the 
shape of Poor Law Boards and others, 
and as large a proportion of the popula- 
tion, were in favour of Home Rule for 
Ireland; but yet the Welsh Members 
invariably, when the topic came up for 
discussion, continually voted against it. 
He (Mr. Daly) adduced that argument 
simply to show that if the Welsh Mem- 
bers disregarded the opinions and feel- 
ings of the people of Ireland, when the 
Welsh Members brought forward an 
exactly similar argument, it was right 
that they should be so disregarded by 
the Irish Members. He considered that 
the principle of such a Bill was danger- 
ous; and it was a fatal and dangerous 
principle to allow the wishes of the 
majority to exercise a tyrannical influ- 
ence over the minority. There was a 
great difference between getting drunk, 
and the reasonable and rational use of 
drink. And if there were publicans who 
desired to close on Sunday, why did they 
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ten days they had had serious and angry 
debates in the House about the abne- 
gation of the Oath. Now, if the Welsh 
Members logically followed out their 
opinions, they could not vote for the 
abnegation here. He believed the ma- 
jority of the people of the country were 
against it. He had no doubt that the 
Bill would pass; but he could not let 
it pass without recording his protest 
against such a dangerous precedent. 
Mr. MORGAN LLOYD supported 
the Bill, and reminded the previous 
speaker that Parliament had already 
yielded to the wish of Ireland to carry 
out the very alterations in the law which 
was now asked for by the Welsh people, 
and supported by every Welsh Member. 
That the feeling in favour of the closing 
of public-houses was universal in Wales 
was beyond all doubt. It was universal 
not only amongst the people of Welsh 
origin, but universal amongst people of 
English and Irish origin who were now 
inhabitants of Wales. The feeling was 
as strong at Cardiff as it was at Holy- 
head ; it was as strong in the county of 
Monmouth as it was on the Welsh side 
of the border. Even the great majo- 
rity of the publicans in Wales were 
favourable to the Bill, and the only 
opposition to the measure came from the 
English publicans, under the leadership 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton). That hon. 
and learned Member said they could not 
have separate legislation for Wales dis- 
tinct from England onthis question. But 
had he forgotten that they had separate 
legislation already, not only for London 
and the Provinces, but between large 
towns and small towns, and towns and 
rural districts? The principle was, 
therefore, admitted all over the King- 
dom, and to apply it to Wales, so far as 
Sunday was concerned, was simply an 
application of the principle upon which 
present Acts were founded. It was fur- 
ther objected by the hon. and learned 
Member that if the Welsh publicans 
were in favour of the Bill they could 
take out six-day licences—and keep 
their houses closed without fresh legis- 





not take out six-day licences; while, even 
if the public-houses were opened, if the 
people did not wish to use them, they 
could keep away? Neither the publicans, 
nor the customers, however great the pre- 
ponderance of their opinion, had a right 
to override the feelings and wishes of 





lation. But did not the hon. and 
learned Member know that one dissen- 
tient could make that impossible? The 
only other objection raised was that it 
was not to the advantage of tourists who 
went into Wales to enjoy the scenery to 


the minority. During the last eight or | find the public-houses closed on Sundays, 
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His answer to that was, in the first place, 
that when tourists went to Wales, they 
went there, not only to enjoy the scenery, 
but also in order to recruit their health ; 
and he thought it would be a good thing 
for them if they were forced to abstain, 
at all events on one day out of seven, 
from all intoxicating drinks in the 
healthy and pure atmosphere of the 
mountains of Wales. Another answer 
was this, that tourists in Wales might 
enjoy themselves very much in the same 
way as those who went to the grouse 
moors in Scotland. If they could not 
abstain for one day, they might take a 
flask in their pocket, and they could fur- 
ther enjoy it with the fresh water from 
the brook. But there was still another 
answer. In the framing of the present 
Bill bond fide travellers were excluded, 
not in so many words, but in substance, 
because the principles of the Act now in 
operation were to apply to the Bill, and 
one of those principles was that during 
the time public-houses were now obliged 
to be closed on Sundays bond fide tra- 
vellers were allowed refreshments. It 


would be the same if this Bill passed as 
it was framed at present, because that 
limitation would be introduced out of 
the Acts that were already in force. All 
the objections, therefore, that were made 


to this Bill came to nothing at all. One 
objection which had been made was that 
the Welsh Members had refused to sup- 
port Home Rule. When it came to the 
question of Home Rule, then came the 
further question whether they should go 
with Ireland or with England. They 
would consider that question when it 
came. At present they were not in 
favour of Home Rule; but if it was 
shown that they would be so much 
better off for Home Rule in Wales, they 
were open to conviction. At present they 
remained unconvinced. In Wales they 
were content with their union with Eng- 
land, and at present were unwilling to 
let Ireland go. He thought they were 
entitled, as Welshmen, to have this Bill 
passed, because the Welsh Members 
were unanimous in their support of it, 
there not being a single Welsh Member 
present te object to it. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that having taken 
a great interest in the drink question for 
many years past, and having opposed 
Bills similar to that now before the 
House on former occasions, he desired 
to say a few words in reference to this 
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measure. He thought that the Welsh 
were entitled to great credit for their 
general temperance. He could not agree 
with the hon. Member for Carnarvon- 
shire (Mr. Rathbone) that the arguments 
for the Bill were the same as those for 
the Irish Sunday Closing Bill. In that 
case, a strong argument in favour of 
closing was that there was an immense 
amount of drinking and drunkenness on 
the Sunday; but, in the case of Wales, 
it was agreed that there was little or no 
drunkenness whatever on the Sunday. 
It amounted, therefore, to this—that the 
Bill must be regarded as a Sabbatarian 
and religious one; and, looking on the 
question from that point of view, he 
failed to see what argument there was, 
however religious a man might be, for 
precluding him from having a glass of 
beer on the Sunday. If the Bill were 
read a second time, Amendments would 
have to be introduced excepting the 
bond fide traveller and railway-station 
refreshment-rooms from its operation. 
It had been said that the Irish and 
Scotch Bills had done a great deal to 
diminish drinking; but his (Mr. Onslow’s) 
experience was, that if the Scotch people 
were not allowed to drink on Sundays, 
they made up for it on other days; and 
he was quite sure that it was a greater 
inducement to people to drink more on 
other days when they were refused any- 
thing to drink on a particular day. He 
failed to see any necessity for a Bill of 
that kind, and he believed it to be a Bill 
merely on the lines of sentimental legis- 
lation ; and if he could get anyone to join 
him he should certainly divide the House 
against the Bill. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN: I am 
anxious to say a few words on this Bill 
before the discussion closes, not as re- 
presenting the Government, but simply 
because my name was originally on the 
back of the measure, and because the 
constituency I represent feels a deep 
and keen interest in the matter. Now, 
the rejection of the measure has been 
moved by the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport—[Mr. Warton : No, no! } 
—at any rate, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber opposed the measure in a speech in 
which it seemed to me that the chaff very 
largely preponderated over the wheat. 
But the hon. and learned Member is not 
a Welsh Representative, neither is the 
hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) ; 
nor do I know that either of them is 
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specially charged with the duty of looking 
after the interests of the Welsh people. I 
see that the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport, however, is perfectly impartial 
in his opposition to the principle of this 
measure, because, on looking down the 
Paper, I find that he has visited with 
the same condemnation the English 
Sunday Closing Bill of the hon. Member 
for South Durham (Mr. J. W. Pease). 
I therefore attribute his opposition to 
the Bill, not to any particular prejudice 
against the subject of this particular mea- 
sure, but to the possession of that bump 
of destructiveness which induces him to 
oppose any measure promoted from this 
side of the House which has escaped the 
attention of more pacifically disposed 
Members. What is the main argument 
of the hon. and learned Member? It is 
that Wales is so completely merged in 
England, that it has no right to any 
political identity of its own; he says— 
“You have no right to legislate depart- 
mentally on any Imperial subject.”” But, 
as the hon. and learned Member for 
Beaumaris (Mr. Morgan Lloyd) pointed 
out, the hon. and learned Member for- 
gets that we do legislate departmentally 
on this very subject; because, on this 
question of the hours of closing public- 
houses, we have made one law for 
London, another for large towns in the 
Provinces, and another for rural dis- 
tricts. The argument of the hon. and 
learned Member, therefore, breaks down 
at the very threshold; but I am quite 
prepared to meet him on a broader 
ground. I think it is time that people 
should understand that in dealing with 
Wales you are really dealing with an 
entirely distinct nationality ; a nation- 
ality more distinct than that of the Scotch 
or Irish, because Wales is separated from 
England not merely by race and by 
geographical boundaries, but by a barrier 
which interposes at every turn of life, 
and than which there is no more dividing 
barrier which can separate one people 
from another—I mean the barrier of 
language. Knowing, as I do, how dis- 
tinct Welsh opinion is on this subject 
from English opinion, I say you cannot 
legislate for the one in all respects as 
you do for the other, and to assume that 
you can seems like a piece of Constitu- 
tional pedantry. Public opinion on this 
subject in Wales is far more advanced 
than it is in England—at least, I should 
call itso. The whole social and moral 
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and religious atmosphere of the country 
is quite different from that of England, 
and I am only repeating the language 
of every Judge who has ever been on 
the Welsh Circuit when I say that crime 
is almost unknown; if hon. Members 
opposite will forgive me for the ex- 
pression, I will say it is almost as un- 
known there as Conservatism. An hon. 
Member said the other day that the 
Welsh were a set of ignorant barbarians 
compared with the English; and in 
reply to that, all I can say is that I 
wish Her Majesty had a few more 
of such “ignorant, barbarian ” sub- 
jects, for I would sooner have a sober 
barbarian than a civilized sot. The 
people of Wales are practically unani- 
mous on this question. The argu- 
ment against the adoption of Sunday 
closing in England, of which I have 
always felt the force, is that it does not 
do to legislate on these matters touch- 
ing the licensing question ahead of pub- 
lic opinion. As the hon. Member behind 
me (Mr. Rathbone) has observed, it is 
no use passing a law which is sure to be 
broken. I have always felt great force 
in that argument. It was admitted, 
when the Irish Sunday Closing Bill was 
brought forward, that the strongest 
argument in favour of it was that a 
preponderating majority of the people 
of Ireland wanted it. Well, what was 
the majority of the people of Ireland 
that desired it? I think it was some- 
thing like three or four to one. But in 
the case of this Welsh Bill, the people 
of the country in favour of it are in the 
proportion of 30 to 1, so that you have 
not only a preponderating majority, but 
an absolutely overwhelming one. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Warton) turns this fact against us, and 
says—‘‘If you can show that the whole 
of Wales is in favour of Sunday closing, 
it follows that no one will want to go to 
the public-house on Sunday. And he 
asks, why should you pass legislation to 
preventthe Welsh people from doing that 
which they do not want?”’ I grant that 
that is a specious argument ; but it will 
not hold water. The hon. and learned 
Member knows that the competition of 
the publicans is so keen that if 1 out of 
10 keeps open on Sunday, all the others 
will be obliged do the same. As a 
matter of fact, the thing was tried in 
one of the principal towns in my con- 
stituency. Mi the publicans, with the 
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exception of one or two, agreed to take 
out a six-day licence. On account of 
the action of the publicans who refused 
to close on the Sunday, the majority 
found themselves unable to carry out 
their own wishes. They really wished 
to be protected against themselves, and 
perhaps this accounts for the peculiar 
fact that in Wales a considerable sup- 
port of this measure comes from the 
publicans themselves; they are the per- 
sons who are urging you, as far as 
you can, to pass this Bill. The appeal 
which has been made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Guildford (Mr. Onslow), I will 
not say on behalf of England, against 
this Bill, is entirely unsupported from 
Wales. It is well known what the result 
of the Irish Bill has been; Judges, 
magistrates, police constables, ministers 
of all denominations—Protestants, Ca- 
tholics, and Presbyterians—all unite in 
saying that the passing of that Act has 
been of great benefit to Ireland. At 
any rate, I think if there were not a 
good deal of reason for the passing of 
this measure, you would not find such a 
universal consensus of public opinion in 
favour of it. People, as a general rule, 
are not so unanimous in favour of a Bill 
that is not wanted. Welshmen see the 
good that will ensue if the present Bill 
is passed; they say you have passed a 
similar Bill for Ireland and Scotland, 
why not mete out the same measure of 
justice to us? And I must say, before 
sitting down, that it seems to me this 
Sunday question is in a very abnormal 
and strange position. You do not allow 
by your laws any place of recreation or 
instruction, however harmless, to be 
opened for one single hour on Sunday, 
and yet you will allow, at the corner 
of every street, a gin-palace to open 
its door and invite people to enter; 
you will not allow the fountain of 
knowledge to play for one moment on 
Sunday; but you allow the fountains 
of beer to play from noon until night. 
A French humourist has said that in 
England the only two places of public 
resort open on the Sunday are the 
church and the gin-palace; and he 
added, somewhat cynically, that he 
thought the devil drove the better trade 
of the two. In conclusion, I ask the 
House not to be influenced in coming 
to a decision on this subject by hon. 
Gentlemen who can know nothing and 
do know nothing of the merits of the 
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case. I ask you to give the people of 
Wales a boon which is demanded by 
nearly the whole of the inhabitants, and 
which is supported by almost every 
single Welsh Member in the House. 

Mr. ©. H. JAMES said, the feelings 
of the constituencies in North Wales 
had so far been spoken to by Represen- 
tatives from that part of the Princi- 
pality; but, as representing a large 
borough in South Wales, he wished to 
say the feeling in favour of the Bill was 
unanimous in Wales, and the proper 
observance of Sunday was a thing which 
ought to be fostered and not discouraged. 
The Welsh people filled the chapels, and, 
in many instances, the churches, on Sun- 
days, whilst their gaols were half empty. 
Of that they had reason to be. proud, 
and it was because they desired to ex- 
tend the general observance of the day 
that they wished the Bill to become law. 
As to the refreshment-room question, the 
local railways were not used on Sundays, 
and the feeling was decidedly against 
Sunday travelling. That being so, the 
refreshment-rooms need not trouble any 
hon. Member. He should not say much 
more, for the subject seemed thrashed 
out. Nine-tenths of his constituents 
were, so to speak, hot that the Bill 
should pass; and he hoped hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would not stand in the way 
of the Welsh people getting what they 
wanted. They wanted to take away the 
temptation from the working people 
on Sunday; and as to the bond fide tra- 
veller, he was carefully provided for by 
a special clause in the Bill. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he felt bound 
to oppose the Bill, not because it was 
a Welsh Bill, but because it was class 
legislation of the worst kind. The hon. 
Member who moved the second reading 
(Mr. Roberts) spoke of the Petitions 
which had been presented in favour of 
it; but he (Mr. O’Sullivan) wished to 
remind the House that little reliance 
could be placed on Petitions. In the 
case of the Irish Sunday Closing Act 
many Petitions were presented ; but, on 
examining them, it was found they were 
signed by persons who never used the 
public-houses, and who would not suffer 
any inconvenience if public-houses were 
closed on every day in the week. He 
had the suspicion that this would be 
found to be the case in the present in- 
stance. If the hon. Gentlemen who 
were promoting the Bill would consent 
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to the opening of the public-houses in 
Wales for two hours on the Sunday— 
say from 2 o’clock to 4—he would 
withdraw his opposition to the Bill. 
It was unfair that even for one day of 
the week the only refreshment houses 
for the working classes should be closed. 
It was stated that all the people were in 
favour of the measure; but they must 
not forget that this was a working man’s 
question. It was not a publican’s ques- 
tion or a Member’s question; and it was 
well known that the working classes in 
Wales, having no votes, had no influence 
in that House. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] Well, 
the interest of hon. Members was senti- 
mental and not practical. This was a 
Bill which affected the working classes, 
and it was very wrong that public-houses 
should be closed altogether one day in 
the week. He doubted whether, when 
the franchise was extended to the work- 
ing classes in the country, a Sunday 
Closing Bill would pass in a hurry for 
either England, Wales, Ireland, or Scot- 
land. It was absurd to say the publicans 
were anxious for the Bill, because if they 
did not wish to open on Sunday they 
could get a six-day licence. He should 
vote againt the Bill. 

Mr. BLAKE said, that as one who 
took an active part in passing the Sun- 
day Closing Bill in Ireland, and who 
made every effort to enlist public opinion 
outside the House in favour of the 
movement, he hoped he might be per- 
mitted to say a few words in support of 
the measure, and to point out what he 
considered the very great advantages 
which had resulted from Sunday closing 
in Ireland. His hon. Friends the Mem- 
bers for Cork City (Mr. Daly) and 
Limerick County (Mr. O’Sullivan) had 
spoken against the measure. He be- 
lieved that both those hon. Gentlemen 
were thoroughly candid, and, if appealed 
to in that House, he expected, not- 
withstanding their opposition to inter- 
ference with the liquor traffic, would 
say that Sunday closing in Ireland had 
been productive of the most beneficial 
results. He was glad that the hon. 
Gentlemen did not dissent. [Mr. Daty 
dissented.] No; hewas mistaken. He 


saw the hon. Member for Cork City dis- 
sented ; he trusted before he had done to 
make a convert of the hon. Gentleman, 
for he would state some figures which 
he was sure his hon. Friend would 
candidly accept as accurate, and, if he 
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did so, he could not deny the benefits 
of Sunday closing. His hon. Friend 
represented a city that was the most 
distinguished in Ireland for the manu- 
facture and consumption of whisky; 
and it was only just to say that Cork 
whisky was the best in Ireland. Some 
time ago, he (Mr. Blake) visited the 
Island of Innisthraul, off the coast of 
Donegal, in an official capacity. On 
inquiring from a policeman as to how 
they occupied themselves in so sterile a 
spot, he informed him that the people 
there spent half their time in making 
whisky and the other half in drinking 
it. He did not know whether that could 
be said of Cork; but it was a fact that 
the most extensive manufacture in Cork 
was that of whisky ; and, by the Return 
he had in his hand, it seemed to be in- 
creasing largely in consumption in that 
city also, and so the increase of drunken- 
ness was, too, judging by the police Re- 
turns of arrests, which were tremendous. 
Those Returns showed that in 1878 in 
Cork City the number of arrests for 
drunkenness was 3,740, and in 1879, 
4,508, showing an increase of 768. 
Drinking appeared to be increasing in 
the city of Cork from a date previous to 
1878. It seemed difficult to account for 
that unless the Report of the Association 
for the Prevention of Intemperance truly 
stated—‘‘ From being the Mecca of tem- 
perance, Cork has passed to be one of 
the strongholds of the drink party.” 
That was, indeed, asad change for a city 
which was thescene of the first and great- 
est efforts of the Apostle of Temperance 
(Father Mathew). No voice was raised 
in this House to sustain a cause in which 
Cork, in better days, took the foremost 
place. The reduction in the amount 
realized by the sale of drink since the 
Sunday Closing Bill was passed, com- 
paring 1878 with 1879, was £1,576,634, 
the latter being the first entire year after 
the passing of the Act. The spirits for 
home consumption were less in the first 
three months of 1880, as compared with 
the first three months of 1879, by 500,000 
gallons, and the consumption of beer 
was less by a much greater amount. 
The arrests for drunkenness in Ireland 
were nearly 9,000 less in 1879, as com- 
pared with 1878; the arrests for drunken- 
ness on Sundays in 1878 numbered 
107,723, and in 1879 they were only 
99,021, which represented a reduction 
of as much as 8,702 as compared with, 
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the previous year. The late hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Redmond), who 
took a deep interest in the temperance 
cause in Ireland, and whose son, he 
(Mr. Blake) was glad to say, was follow- 
ing in his father’s footsteps, moved for 
a Return showing the effect of the seven 
and the five hours’ sale in the exempted 
cities in Ireland. In 1877 and 1878, in 
the five cities exempted from the Act, 
there were 2,820 arrests, and then the 
seven hours’ sale on the Sunday was in 
operation ; but in the same cities, when 
the five hours’ sale was in operation, 
the arrests numbered 2,132, showing a 
reduction of 25 per cent. When the 
Sunday Closing Bill was introduced, the 
most evil effects were prognosticated. 
It was said there would be riots and 
disorder all over Ireland the moment 
the key was turned on the publican’s 
lock. Everyone knew what attempts 
were made to frighten Parliament in 
this way. This prediction proved to be 
utterly groundless. Sunday closing had 
not been responsible for a single breach 
of the peace. On the contrary, Judge 
after Judge at the Assizes, and in the 
minor Courts in Ireland, referred to its 
beneficial effects, and attributed the de- 
crease in assaults and other descriptions 
of offences to Sunday closing. Five 
cities in Ireland were exempted from the 
Act. One of these cities—Waterford— 
he (Mr. Blake) formerly represented, 
and it was one of the proudest circum- 
stances of his life that he fought the 
merge interest in that city and 

efeated it, taking his stand on Sunday 
closing and the Permissive Bill. For the 
bond fide travellers’ clause he could speak 
from experience, because he happened to 
bethe head landlord of two public-houses 
which, he was sorry to say, were doing 
what was calleda roaringtrade with bond 
Jide travellers. The houses were situated 
six miles from Waterford, and, under 
the law, they were able to give drink to 
bond fide travellers. Bond fide travelling 
consisted in travelling from Waterford 
to the place where they could get drink 
if they pleased and returning. He was 
like some other landlords in Ireland, 
unable to get any rent, although they 
were doing a good business. He hoped, 
however, to get possession of the houses 
by law, and to convert them into coffee 
palaces. Drink was the greatest curse 
of Ireland, and it was a blessing to his 
country to close the public-houses for 
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even one day in the week. He hoped 
they would eventually be closed for seven 
days in the week, and then the ad- 
vantages arising from closing would be 
seven-fold. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) had 
spoken of this as class legislation, and 
had characterized the closing of the only 
resort of the majority of the population 
as a coercive measure. It was, so far asa 
class required it. He (Mr. Blake) was 
lately in America, where there were as 
many as 16,000,000 of Irish blood. He 
was sorry to say that many of his country- 
men in America were just as distin- 
guished for drinking as many of the 
Irish were at home; and more than one 
Bishop in America told him that drink- 
ing was one of the leading causes against 
the progress of the Irish in America. 
Some of them had said that if the Irish 
could only be temperate they could rule 
America. In the several districts of 
America where local option was in opera- 
tion, the Irish formed a very important 
portion of the inhabitants. He had had 
opportunities of speaking to hundreds of 
them ; and after prohibition took place 
they became amongst the most thriving 
and respectable citizens in America. 
What occurred in the North-West Ter- 
ritory of British Canada? It was about 
the coldest place in the world, for it was 
55 degrees below zero; at certain times 
actually 5 degrees below the Arctic 
Regions. Drunkenness was predomi- 
nant there at one time—the settlers 
drank, the Hudson’s Bay hunters and 
agents drank, and the half-castes and 
Red Indiansdrank. In order to protect 
themselves against themselves, they 
passed a Prohibitory Bill, and the con- 
sequence was that drink was entirely 
precluded from the whole of the North- 
West Territory. Some medical men ar- 
gued that, in so cold a region in winter, 
some drink was necessary. Local option 
had been some years in operation, and 
physicians told him that on no account 
would they recommend a re-introduction 
of drink; and that, save in very rare 
instances, had they ordered even wine 
for their patients. The people of Mani- 
toba had petitioned to be joined to the 
North-West Territory; but the latter 
would not consent, unless Manitoba also 
gave up drink, which it was about to do. 
So much for the necessity of drink in 
cold countries. What occurred when 
drink was used under damp circum- 
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stances? Sir John Coode, when making 
the breakwater at Portland, had to em- 
ploy some hundreds of men, and a great 
portion of the skilled artizans had to 
work under water. One-half of them 
were moderate drinkers. He induced 
some hundreds of them to become tee- 
totallers; and his experience, which ex- 
tended over several years, was that total 
abstainers, in point of endurance and 
health, far excelled even the moderate 
drinkers. He cordially congratulated 
the Members for Wales upon their una- 
nimity in this matter, and especially on 
their having no exemption in the Bill 
as regarded particular towns. No mat- 
ter what might be said to the contrary, 
if the figures which had been given to 
the House were true, he challenged his 
hon. Friends to say that the passing of 
the Bill for Ireland had not been pro- 
ductive of enormous advantages. When 
Ireland was temperate in other years it 
was the brightest period of her history; 
and with a return of drunkenness the 
greatest misfortunes had followed. It 
had been urged before, and probably 
would be urged again, that one of the 
reasons why drunkenness had so con- 
siderably decreased in Ireland within 
the last two years was on account of the 
distress — that the people were not 
placed in as favourable circumstances for 
getting drink as they were formerly. 
But the facts of the case did not bear 
out that view. Great distress existed in 
1879; butin the most distressed districts 
the decrease of drunkenness was least. 
Where there was little distress the people 
were the most temperate. Where the 
greatest distress occurred in Ireland, 
there had not only been the greatest 
amount of drunkenness, but also the 
largest number of outrages, and his 
theory upon the matter was that the un- 
fortunate people who perpetrated them 
before they did so often got drunk. In 
1848, when the distress was greater in 
Ireland than had ever been the case 
either before or since, the same thing 
occurred ; the consumption of drink in- 
creased where the distress was heaviest, 
and in the districts where drunkenness 
increased the largest number of out- 
rages were committed. He was happy 
to see that there was every prospect of 
the passing of the present Bill. If it 
did not, it would certainly be a very 
great reproach tothe House. He could 
not understand why they should hesitate 
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to pass for Wales what had proved to 
be so highly beneficial for Scotland and 
Ireland. Seeing that there was such an 
amount of unanimity among the Welsh 
Members, and that they were supported 
by the strong feeling of their consti- 
tuents, he trusted that the present mea- 
sure would prove to be only the fore- 
runner of total closing in Wales, and 
which he hoped, for the sake of the mo- 
rality, happiness, and progress of the 
people, would soon be the ease in the 
whole of the Three Kingdoms. 

Dr. KINNEAR, in supporting the 
Bill, said, that the tabulated results 
showed that during the past two years 
there had been a marked reduction in 
the consumption of intoxicating liquor 
in Ireland amounting to close upon 
£2,000,000. During that time there 
had been a decrease in the drunken ar- 
rests amounting to close upon 20,000. 
There had also been a reduction in the 
number of Sunday arrests for drunken- 
ness amounting to 70 per cent. The 
value of this result was enhanced by the 
fact that the past two years had been a 
period of exceptional excitement. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will not detain 
the House many minutes with what ob- 
servations I have to bring forward. The 
debate on this Bill has now proceeded 
for some time. Only a few hon. Mem- 
bers have expressed their views adverse 
to the Bill, and I have one or two re- 
marks to make upon the question. In 
the first place, I have to remark that not 
one of the speeches in opposition to the 
Bill has proceeded from hon. Members 
representing Wales; and, in the second 
place, those who dissent from it have 
not said much that could influence the 
House in the rejection of the Bill, nor 
have they made any Motion for its rejec- 
tion. They have, apparently, not thought 
it worth while or prudent to focus or 
place on record whatever adverse feel- 
ing there may be to be obtained against 
it. Undoubtedly, those two circum- 
stances are a matter of great encourage- 
ment to those who have brought on, and 
are now pressing forward, the Bill. I 
apprehend that there is no single Welsh 
Member who would wish, orif there beany 
single Welsh Member who would wish, 
there is, I suspect, no Welsh Member 
who would venture to give his opposi- 
tion to the Bill in a practical shape. I 
am not a Welsh Member; but lam a 
resident within the borders of Wales, and 














the question, therefore, addresses itself to 
me as one of particular interest. Now, I 
am not at all disposed, in a matter of this 
kind, to give too great scope to my own 
personal leanings or preferences. When 
I am asked to say whether public-houses 
should be closed upon Sunday in one or 
another part of the country, my reply 
would be, in the first place, that I do 
not think the question ought to be de- 
cided according to any individual pre- 
ferences. It appears to me that this is 
eminently a question on which the feel- 
ing of one of the great sections of the 
country may be well ascertained ; and 
when tested by an experience of some 
length of time, when placed entirely 
beyond doubt by sufficient evidence, it 
ought to command the greatest atten- 
tion, and, I would even say, a willing 
assent in this House. That was so, 
many years ago, in the case of Scotland ; 
and no one, I think, ventured in the case 
of Scotland seriously to oppose what in- 
fluence or inspirations could be drawn 
from any other portion of the country to 
the granting of the boon Scotland asked 
for. We then were engaged for a 
length of time in a controversy on the 
case of Ireland ; and then the same con- 
siderations were urged by those who 
supported the measure for closing pub- 
lic-houses on Sunday in Ireland, that 
the sentiment of the country was per- 
fectly ascertained and established, and 
that, being established, it ought to be 
assented to by Parliament. In the case 
of Ireland, however, there was this great 
difference from the present case—that 
there were a certain number of the Irish 
Representatives who had maintained 
stoutly and persistently in their places 
that the true feeling of the Irish people 
had not been expressed, and that it was, 
to a considerable extent, adverse to the 
Bill. On that ground, and, undoubtedly, 
in consequence of their exertions, assisted 
by influence borrowed to a great ex- 
tent from England, a very obstinate or 
resolute—I do not wish to use a word 
with an invidious meaning—resistance 
was offered to the Bill; but still, upon 
the whole, Parliament assented to the 
Bill, and Parliament, I think, assented 
to it under the influence of a general 
genuine pressure of Irish opinion, and 
not in deference to any merely theoreti- 
cal view, or sectional movement apart 
from the public opinion of Ireland. 
Well, we have just heard from my hon. 
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we have heard on various occasions and 
in various forms, accounts which, I must 
say, have been eminently consolatory 
and satisfactory to its promoters, with 
regard to the working of that measure 
in Ireland. Encouraged by what has 
happened in that case, the people of 
Wales have brought forward their Bill. 
The case of Wales is somewhat peculiar. 
Undoubtedly, it has not in the past 
been the habit of Parliament to look to 
Welsh opinion or to Welsh interests as 
a distinct, independent factor in the 
Constitution of this country, as it has 
been in regard to England and Ireland. 
Wales has been regarded as in a closer 
relation to ourselves than either Scot- 
land or Ireland. But I am bound to say 
that it appears to me that we have 
pushed these considerations too far. On 
many subjects, in my opinion, there has 
been a great deal of occasion for com- 
plaint ; on one subject, in particular, the 
treatment of Wales was almost a bar- 
barous treatment, and that subject was 
the mode in which the patronage of the 
Welsh Church Establishment was ad- 
ministered. In that matter, English 
ideas and English views were allowed 
completely to override the wishes and 
the interests of the whole people of 
Wales. The Services of the Church in 
Wales were administered, for the most 
part, in a foreign tongue; the Bishops 
who superintended the action of the 
Church, in most instances, could not 
speak in Welsh even the words of the 
Confirmation Service which they had to 
administer to the people of the country; 
and that was an example of the length 
to which English ideas were pushed and 
forced upon the people. I am not going 
to set up an extravagant theory of 
nationality with regard to either Wales, 
Ireland, or Scotland; but this I will 
say—that where there is a distinctly 
formed Welsh opinion, as in the present 
case, upon a given subject which affects 
Wales alone, and the acceptance of 
which does not entail any public danger 
or public inconvenience to the rest of the 
Empire, I know no reason why a re- 
spectful regard should not be paid to 
that opinion. Now, this is a ques- 
tion with regard to which it appears 
to me to be eminently right and fit 
that the desire of the Welsh should 
be kindly entertained by Parliament. 
For this, after all, is not a question of 























Constitutional, of political, or of Parlia- 
mentary control; it is not a question of 
Home Rule and the disintegration of the 
Empire which some hon. Gentlemen see 
as treading in the steps of Home Rule; 
it is a question of police; and being a 
question of police, it is also a question 
in which, on grounds of policy, Parlia- 
ment itself has seen fit to distinguish be- 
tween different portions of the country, 
not only at first between Scotland and 
the rest of the United Kingdom, and 
afterwards between England and Ire- 
land, but also between different parts of 
England, according as the population is 
aggregated together in large towns, or 
as it is dispersed over rural districts. 
And, moreover, I must point out that the 
argument may be even carried a little 
further. There is an energetic Party in 
this House who are disposed to carry 
over, bodily, in the most unlimited man- 
ner, the whole discretion as to the having 
houses for the sale of spirituous and 
strong liquors at all into the hands of 
the local community. Even a very great 
number of those who do not go the whole 
length of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), yet 
are of opinion that the local principle 
ought to be admitted to a very consider- 
able extent; so that when, for example, 
my right hon. Friend, now President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), 
made a proposal, really on the part of 
the town of Birmingham, to grant to 
Municipal Corporations great powers 
with respect to the consumption of or 
traffic in spirituous liquors, there were 
very many, although not a majority, in 
this House thought that a principle of 
that kind might be justly introduced 
into our law. I mention all this simply 
in illustration of the general proposition 
that this is a question in which, within 
due limits, local opinion may safely be 
allowed to have a very considerable 
weight; and, if so, I may join with 
that the nrodest claim on the part of 
Wales. Wales is, after all, a country 
with a people of its own, with a language 
of its own, with traditions of its own, 
with feelings of its own, and with 
especially religious feelings and associa- 
tions of its own. And undoubtedly it is 
the religion of Wales which must be 
admitted to be prevailing in nineteen- 
twentieths of the parishes of Wales; 
and it is the religious associations of the 
people of Wales which very consider- 
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ably enter into the general frame of opi- 
nion which has called forth this Bill. I 
I do not think, therefore, that in a ques- 
tion of this kind it is too much to say 
that the House would do well to give 
kindly attention to the wish which is 
almost unanimously entertained by the 
people of Walesin this matter. Do not 
let it be thought by those who’ are 
alarmed at the idea of the introduction 
of this question into England that the 
question for England will ever be de- 
cided one way or the other, or sensibly in- 
fluenced by the fact of what we may do 
in Wales. The question, when it comes 
to be decided for England under the Bill 
which is already on the Table of the 
House, will have to be decided in refer- 
ence to the state of public opinion in 
England. The essential condition, in 
my opinion, for the passage of any such 
Bill is that public opinion should have 
attained a very decided state as to its 
wisdom or propriety. It would not be 
fair, for example, in a case of this kind, 
to override the wishes of a very sensible 
minority. If a change of this kind is 
introduced into the law, that ought only 
to be done upon the recognition of some- 
thing which approaches to a unanimity 
of feeling in the community to which 
it is to be applied. It ought not to be 
done, at any rate, by the mere triumph 
of a majority over a minority. I give 
no opinion, therefore, upon the question 
with respect to England, except this— 
that I am sure my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Stevenson) will not succeed in inducing 
the House to adopt the Bill which he 
has introduced, unless he is able to 
prove such a state of public opinion as 
constitutes a demand. The state of 
public opinion in Wales undeniably, I 
think, has reached such a state of matu- 
rity as to leave no doubt at all about 
the matter. I cannot conceive any asser- 
tion of any kind that can be made safely 
with regard to Wales, if we may not 
make the assertion that it is the earnest 
desire of the people of Wales, in the in- 
terest of the country, inthe interest of the 
population, in the interest of the fathers 
of families in Wales, that this Bill should 
be passed. The Welsh, as far as I have 
ever had the means of judging, are 
upon the whole, and especially as you 
come among the poor Welsh, a very 
sober people. You may say that if they 
are a very sober people they are the 
less in need of this Bill; yes, that may 











be true. But is that a reason why the 
Bill should not be passed ?- Is there no 
such thing as the temptation to drunken- 
ness? If the condition of the people 
with regard to the use of spirituous 
liquors has been improved up to such a 
point that the people, almost without 
exception, are desirous to set aside this 
temptation, would it not be a cruel thing 
on the part of Parliament if we, on the 
invitation of hon. Members who do not 
represent Wales, and have no title to 
speak on its behalf, were to refuse to set 
that temptation aside? I hope that this 
Bill may proceed to its second reading 
without division. If there were a divi- 
sion, I feel confident it would be accepted 
by an overwhelming majority of the 
House; and I further hope that after it 
has passed the second reading, if it be 
found that there is no material change 
in its scope, there will be no disposition 
on the part of any hon. Members who 
may object to the Bill to seek oppor- 
tunities of obstructing its progress 
through the Forms of the House in the 
present state of Public Business, and 
that they will honourably and kindly 
allow it to pass forward to take its place 
in the Statute Book. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN: I will not 
detain the House; but, after what has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, I feel I must say 
that now that this Bill has been intro- 
duced, Her Majesty’s Government should 
give us assistance in passing it through 
this Session. The right hon. Gentle- 
man has recommended the House to re- 
ceive the measure with kind considera- 
tion. I trust that it will do so; but in 
the event of any obstruction being 
offered—and we know how difficultit is, 
under the present Rules of the House, 
for private Members to carry Bills 
through—I hope we shall in this case 
receive the support and assistance of the 
Government. Nothing could be stronger 
than that which has fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman. He has said that 
to deny this Bill to the people of Wales 
would be an act of great cruelty. That 
is precisely what I would venture to 
suggest to the House and to hon. Mem- 
bers who, on principle, oppose measures 
of this kind. The people of Wales are 
practically unanimous, therefore I hope 
no opposition may be offered to it on its 
future stages; and I think we shall 
have just and strong grounds for calling 
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on Her Majesty’s Government, in the 
event of such obstruction, to give such 
facilities as will enable us to pass the 
measure this Session. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: Sir, I have no 
intention of challenging a division on 
this question. [Cries of ‘ Divide!’’] 
I will not detain the House more than a 
minute or two, and I trust hon. Mem- 
bers will allow me to make an humble 
but emphatic protest against the con- 
clusion the Prime Minister has come to. 
The right hon. Gentleman says this is a 
question of police; but it appears to me 
to be rather a question of principle. 
The duty of the police, I understand, is 
to protect the public from wrong-doers ; 
but the object of this Bill is to enable a 
majority to trample on a minority. This 
is one of a class of measures of which 
we have seen too many of late—a class 
allowing the invasion of the rights of in- 
dividuals at the bidding of a majority. 
The tyranny of the individual has been 
replaced by the tyranny of the majority. 
We have now come to a condition of 
things in which we are told what a man 
shall drink and what he shall not drink, 
and on what day or days, and I do not 
know why we should not equally allow 
the majority to decide what he shall 
eat and wherewithal he shall be clothed. 
My idea of a State under a democracy 
is the individual liberty of every unit 
in that democracy, and not the idea 
that a mere numerical majority shall 
subject individuals to control in matters 
on which the State has no right to inter- 
fere with them. We have our Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts and other mea- 
sures all interfering with the rights of 
individuals. If all Wales is in favour 
of this Bill, my objection is intensified, 
for there is no need of it. If there is 
only a small majority, there is no strong 
case for it, and the number who wish to 
tyrannize are few; but if there is a large 
majority the tyranny is the more crush- 
ing. The right hon. Gentleman says 
this is a local question ; but I cannot 
agree with him. The question is a 
national one—a question of individual 
freedom—therefore, I offer my- humble 
protest against this and all similar Bills. 

Cotonet MAKINS said, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Leicester 
(Mr. P. A. Taylor) in his condemnation 
of the principle which underlay the 
present Bill and all similar measures ; 
and he wished it to be clearly under- 
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stood, with reference to the appeal just 
made by the Prime Minister, that if 
the Conservatives abstained from taking 
a division on the Bill, they were not to 
be understood as admitting the principle 
as applicable to England. He had ab- 
stained from interfering with the pro- 
gress of the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, 
because it had appeared to him that it 
was really wished for in Ireland, and be- 
cause the circumstances there were en- 
tirely different from those of this coun- 


try. 

Mr. SHAW said, he would not have 
interposed in the debate if he had not 
thought it necessary to say a word or 
two in defence of county Cork. The in- 
habitants of that county had been repre- 
sented by the hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. Blake) as spending one-half 
of their time in making whisky, and the 
other half in drinking it; but he (Mr. 
Shaw) believed they were as sober a 
people as any in the world. As Irish- 
men had not the habit of eating as well 
as Englishmen, a little drink affected 
them, and the moment an Irishman 
began to stagger a policeman took him 
up. Until recently they had nothing 
better to do; but just now, perhaps, 
they were better employed, and so there 
were fewer arrests for drunkenness. 
He would not oppose the present Bill, 
because they were told it was the wish 
of the people of Wales that it should be 
passed; but he asked whether it was 
really desired by the whole of the 
people of Wales, or only by the reli- 
gious people of the Principality? He 
had great sympathy with the irreligious, 
and he feared that the irreligious might 
be sat upon by the religious, in these 
times, in all directions. It was possible 
that in Wales there might be poor 
people who had no means of keeping 
beer over from Saturday for their Sun- 
day dinner; and he would suggest that 
a clause should be inserted in the Bill 
allowing public-houses to keep open for 
an hour or two on Sunday. Would the 
hon. Gentlemen who were so anxious to 
support morality propose such a clause ? 
The philanthropists, in his opinion, were 
overdoing these things. There appeared 
to be no doubt that Sunday closing 
had produced a good effect in Ireland, 
because so much drunkenness was not 
seen as formerly; but he (Mr. Shaw) 
had to drive six miles to church 
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many drunken people in the country as 
since the passing of the Irish Bill. It 
was a curious thing that both the reli- 
gious people and the publicans should 
be quite at one as to the good effect of 
Sunday closing. They did not see so 
many drunken people as hitherto—that 
was to say, the religious people did not 
see so many drunken people; but the 
publicans sold more than ever. Since 
the passing of the Bill he had travelled 
a good deal about the country, and had 
come to the conclusion that, although 
whisky drinking was less common than 
it used to be among the middle classes, 
it was not among the working classes— 
in fact, there was more drinking among 
the working classes. The philanthro- 
pists might go on in this line; but they 
were not doing the people a bit of good. 
The remedy for drinking habits was to 
be found in other channels. He was 
not surprised at the Irish people turn- 
ing into the public-houses from their 
wretched cabins. If, instead of politi- 
cal agitation and the keeping up of 
‘‘ shams,” the philanthropists used their 
money in endeavouring to raise the 
moral and social position of the people, 
it would be much better occupied, and 
they would begin to find their objects 
realized. He did not think those objects 
were to be gained by measures of this 
kind, 

Sm EDWARD REED said, that as 
the Representative of one of the largest 
seaport towns in South Wales (Cardiff), 
where the population was very mixed, 
he was perfectly astonished at the enor- 
mous preponderance of public sentiment 
there in favour of this measure; and he 
felt it his duty to say that that was not 
by any means a religious movement, or 
a religious movement only, but one 
which was sympathized in by the people 
asa whole. Not less than 82 per cent 
of the population of Cardiff were in 
favour of that measure, and when the 
ratepayers were impartially canvassed 
it was found that only 4 per cent were 
prepared to declare against it. He 
hoped that the Bill would be allowed to 
pass through all its stages without oppo- 
sition. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 163; Noes 
17: Majority 146.—(Div. List, No. 193.) 


Bill read a second timé, and committed 
for Friday. 





on Sundays, and he had never seen 
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BANKING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Anderson, Mr. Ramsay, Mr. Charles 
M‘Laren.) 


[Bint 46.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ANDERSON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said: The object of this Bill is to get rid 
of a monopoly which applies more or 
less to the whole country ; but which 
applies in a pre-eminent degree to Scot- 
land. When Sir Robert Peel passed 
his Banking Acts of 1844-5, tle effect of 
which was to give a monopoly of note 
issue to a certain number of existing 
banks, he allowed no banks afterwards 
established to have any right of issuing 
notes. It is, however, incredible that it 
was the intention of those Acts to give a 
perpetuity of that monopoly, either of the 
note issue of the country, or of the trade 
in banking ; and I have no doubt had Sir 
Robert Peel lived he would, shortly after 
the passing of them, have passed other 
Acts to get quit of that monopoly, and 
prevent it being crystallized as it has now 
been, until the banks believe they have 
a right to it, and that it would be an 
interference with their rights to take it 
from them. In England the monopoly 
has not been so completely established 
as in Scotland, for the simple reason 
there have been no £1 notesin England ; 
and, therefore, the issue of bank notes is 
not of the same value to the English 
banker as it is in Scotland. But in Ire- 
land, if not quite so great, the monopoly 
is nearly as great asin Scotland. There 
has been little done in Ireland since 1845 
in the establishment of new banks, and 
the Act of Sir Robert Peel has been the 
cause of that. The object of the present 
Bill is to do away with that monopoly, 
by enabling any bank, whether an exist- 
ing or a new bank, to have a note issue 
based on Government securities, in order 
that the notes might have a security, 
which the bank notes now existing do 
not have. The notes I propose to be 
based on Consols are to be payable on 
demand in gold; therefore, it would be 
absolutely necessary for all banks that 
take advantage of this Bill, and adopt 
an issue of their own—it would be neces- 
sary for them to keep such a reserve of 
gold in hand as would redeem the notes 
to any extent they might be asked for. 
The total amount I propose to issue, and 
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which may be issued in this way, is 
£70,000,000 sterling. Now, £70,000,000 
to be added to the note circulation of the 
country may, in one point of view, be con- 
sidered a large sum ; but it is not so when 
it isproperly considered. The present gold 
circulation is probably not less than from 
£100;000,000 to £120,000,000. That 
circulation of gold is simply rubbing 
about in the pockets of the people, get- 
ting worn away and deteriorated, and 
every now and then we have to make up 
a loss of £500,000 or so, that arises 
simply because of this rubbing and 
the processes of artificial sweating that 
go on. The paper circulation will be 
redeemable in gold, and would not 
be subject to such deterioration. It 
would be a great improvement upon the 
present system; and I do not doubt if 
the people in England had the oppor- 
tunity of taking £1 notes, if they wanted 
to have them, to any large extent, that the 
£120,000,000 now circulating amongst 
the people would be greatly reduced. 
That gold is now circulated entirely un- 
profitably, and the idea that it is a good 
thing to keep gold in circulation, and 
that if you have a paper circulation you 
will drive the gold out of the country is 
perfect nonsense ; because if it is needed 
for your circulation, you cannot use it 
for any other purpose, and I want to 
free it from that circulation in order that 
it may be used for some other purpose, 
and that the country may have the profit 
of its own currency by charging the 
bankers an interest of 2 per cent on the 
notes they are allowed to issue. These 
are the principal objects of the Bill. It 
is a national Bill, and applies to Scot- 
land, England, and Ireland. Its prin- 
cipal use would be adding from out of 
that £70,000,000 a considerable sum to 
the note circulation of England; but it 
would add nothing to the note circula- 
tion of Scotland, as we have all that we 
require. That circulation, however, has 
the disadvantage that the notes are only 
being circulated by certain banks, and 
that this monopoly of issue gives a 
monopoly in the trade of banking also. 
If it were open to new banks to start 
in Scotland, those banks would step in 
for a share of the circulation, but would 
not add £1 to the amount of note 


circulation already in use in Scotland, 
because it is not needed, being at pre- 
sent, as I have said, sufficient to meet 
It would not make 


every requirement. 
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much difference to Ireland. As regards 
England, the effect would be to take a 
great quantity of gold out of circulation 
and substitute for it £1 notes. There 
would be no kind of forcing the cir- 
culation ; it would only give the people 
the opportunity of taking the notes if 
they wanted to have them, and the Bill 
would not force them upon any unwill- 
ing district in England. I myself 
have not the slightest doubt, if they 
had that opportunity, they would 
avail themselves of it largely; and 
for that reason I have named the 
maximum at £70,000,000, and no fur- 
ther privileges could be given without 
further application to Parliament. The 
first operative clause is to institute an 
administrative officer to be appointed by 
the Treasury. The object of that is that 
there shall be someone directly con- 
nected with the Government, and under 
the control of the Government, who shall 
be responsible for the acts and doings 
of all the banks of issue in this country. 
Even if this Bill were not to pass at all, 
I hold it is absolutely necessary such an 
officer should be appointed. When the 
City of Glasgow Bank failed, not long 
ago, it was found that the managers of 
that bank had tampered with the gold 
reserve. They had made Returns for 
years to Government of the amount of 
gold they had in reserve against their 
notes, and those Returns were proved to 
have been fraudulent. Returns of this 
kind have been systematically made to 
the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes 
since 1844-5, and during all those years 
nothing has been done to check them or 
to examine them; they have simply 
taken them for granted as they came to 
hand. Ifthere had been an officer such 
as a treasurer to the banks, commis- 
sioned as I propose, to come in between 
the banks and the Executive, such a 
fraud as that which was committed by 
the City of Glasgow Bank would have 
been impossible; therefore, quite apart 
from the other provisions of this Bill, I 
consider the appointment of such an offi- 
cer highly desirable. Having appointed 
him, his purpose should be to take 
charge of such Government securities, 
Consols, and others as are deposited by 
the banks for the amount of the note 
issue they propose to use, and which they 
are not bound to take advantage of to any 
larger extent than they please, but when 
they take it they must pay 2 per cent for 
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it. I propose, as some concession to the 
existing banks of issue, to allow them 
to keep the issue they now have for 10 
years free, without any charge, then for 
a second term of 10 years on payment 
of only 1 per cent for the note issue, and 
after that period of 20 years has expired, 
all existing banks, both the old ones and 
the new ones, would come on the same 
footing, all would pay the 2 per cent to 
Government for the privilege of issuing 
notes to the country. This is not exactly © 
the same as a State issue; but it has 
a great many of the advantages of a 
State issue, and it would be much more 
easy to adapt it to existing conditions 
than it would be to cancel all existing 
notes, and for the Government to estab- 
lish a new system of Government issue. 
This proposal would have the advantage 
of giving the country a large part of the 
profit of the currency of the country, 
which, at present, is either lost altogether 
by people using gold uselessly, or mo- 
nopolized by the banks of issue. It may, 
perhaps, be said that the banks of issue, 
if they had to pay 2 per cent, would have 
to make their charges to the public so 
much higher to cover that; but that, 
I maintain, is not a correct argument. 
The public and the customers of the 
bank are not identical. I would have 
no objection to the banks charging their 
customers higher, if they found it neces- 
sary to do so. I do not believe they 
would find any necessity for such a thing, 
because at present the banks pay very 
much too high dividends ; but supposing 
they did, that would not be charging it 
upon the whole; whereas the benefit of 
charging the 2 per cent on the circula- 
tion would be a benefit to the whole na- 
tion, because the 2 per cent would go 
into the Revenue of the whole country, 
and if there be any profit on the note 
issue it ought to be held by the country. 
Well, Sir, there are many clauses pro- 
viding for safety of issue and for re- 
demption. I believe one of the objec- 
tions made to the Bill will be that I am 
proposing to add £70,000,000 to the note 
circulation of the country without being 
dependent in any way on the flux or 
efflux of gold. That is quite true; and 
I will explain why I propose that. One 
reason why I do not think it neces- 
sary to make a new currency depend 
on the flux or efflux of gold is that 
the currency of the country is a matter 
affecting home trade; whereas efflux 
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and influx of gold should affect only 
foreign trade—the domestic transactions 
of the country ought not to be so ham- 
pered, merely because £1,000,000 or so 
of gold may leave the Bank of Eng- 
land—and that all we want is a cur- 
rency in the country to enable us to 
carry on the daily transactions. Another 
reason is, I do not look upon it in 
the light of new circulation, because 
the £1 notes which I propose to issue 
would not go out without displacing 
something else. I mean by it to displace 
gold that is at present uselessly and per- 
niciously employed, losing interest, and 
wasting awayin the pocketsof the people. 
I do not know what other objection 
may be raised to the Bill. It applies to 
the three countries; and the two largest 
benefits will be these—one giving to 
England the choice of £1 notes, if it de- 
sires to have them; the other, and the 
principal one, to the benefit of Scot- 
land—the breaking of the bank mono- 
poly that has existed there since 1845. 
Since the Bank Act was passed by Sir 
Robert Peel in 1845 not one single new 
bank has been established in Scotland. 
Though the population has increased, 
though the wealth and trade of the 
country have enormously increased, not 
one bank has been added, but several 
banks have ceased to exist; and, con- 
sequently, our banking is absolutely a 
greater monopoly than what Sir Robert 
Peel made it by his Act. I might 
go on to explain it is a pernicious mo- 
nopoly ; but it is almost unnecessary 
to do that to a Free Trade House of 
Commons, as every monopoly is per- 
nicious. But this monopoly is specially 
so. It is pernicious to our local trade in 
every way, because, in order to keep up 
their large dividends, they charge much 
larger rates for discounting and banking 
facilities in Scotland than the London 
bankers do for their customers in Lon- 
don, and the Scotch banks are able to do 
that entirely in consequence of this mono- 
poly. They have a meeting in Edinburgh 
once a week or once a fortnight at which 
they fix the future rates that are to be 
charged, and in consequence no one can 
say anything to them. They can do 
what they like, and, as a matter of fact, 
they do, because they know that no new 
bank can be started to oppose them. 
The consequence is that they syste- 
matically charge the high rates to which I 
havealluded. Well, Sir, another great ob- 
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jection to the system that I may specially 
mention is that the banks in Scotland 
are not sufficient for the amount of accu- 
mulated deposits in thecountry. Those 
banks have something like £80,000,000 
of deposits in their hands, and they are 
unable at the high rates they charge to 
employ the whole of those deposits in 
Scotland, and in order to keep up their 
charges, they send large sums of money 
to compete with the London bankers in 
the London markets. They discount to 
London merchants in London at a lower 
rate of discount than they do to their 
own merchants in Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh; therefore, the money they have 
in their hands, which is essentially 
Scotch capital, is sent to London, and 
used to compete with the London bankers. 
Under this Bill, if it be fortunate enough 
to pass even in a limited form, and 
only apply to Scotland, that monopoly 
and pernicious system would be broken 
down, new banks would be able to be 
started and get some share in the busi- 
ness, and merchants would not be sys- 
tematically oppressed as they aré now. 
I have heard of many cases of the 
greatest oppression on the part of those 
bankers. A man is not able to speak 
out his real opinion on this question in 
Scotland. There is the most complete 
slavery of opinion there on the question 
of banking. They can do what they 
like with the Scotch merchants, and the 
merchants cannot say a word about it. 
I was told the other day that a merchant 
had been so grievously wronged that he 
went to a lawyer to know what he was 
to do, and the lawyer, a prudent man, 
said—‘‘ Just pocket it, and do nothing; 
because if you do anything you will be 
‘ Boycotted’ by all the other banks, and 
need never expect to do any profitable 
business in this town again so long as 
the monopoly exists.” I shall propose, 
if this is objected to now as a general 
Act, to re-introduce it next Session in a 
limited form, applying to Scotland alone. 
In its general form, it undoubtedly in- 
terferes with some of the exclusive pri- 
vileges of the Bank of England ; and as, 
in all probability, the Bank of England 
would refuse to consent to the Bill, it was 
necessary to put in a clause enabling the 
Treasury to goto the Bank of England 
and give them notice of an intention to 
terminate their contract, and no doubt 
that would bring them to reason within 
the year that you, Sir, have the right to 
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give them notice for the termination of 
the contract, and then matters might go 
on as before. But if the Bill is limited 
to Scotland, it would be unnecessary to 
mention the Bank of England at all in 
the Bill, as the Bank of England has 
not for its notes even ‘‘ legal tender ’’ in 
Scotland. Ido not wish to take up the 
time of the House by going into a long 
discussion on other currency questions, 
and I will conclude by moving the 
second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Mr. Anderson.) 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he had 
given Notice of his intention to oppose 
the Bill, because it struck him as a strange 
thing that a Bill affecting the whole of 
the United Kingdom should be brought 
in by three Scotch Members. [Mr. 
AnvErson: Two Scotch Members.] He 
was aware that one of the three was the 
Representative of an English constitu- 
ency ; but, if he was not much mistaken, 
that hon. Gentleman was the son of the 
late senior Member for Edinburgh, who 
was much respected in the House, and 
he therefore took it that all his ideas of 
banking matters had been obtained in 
Scotland. Be that, however, as it might, 
he thought that, ina Bill of the present 
description, at least the names of one 
English and one Irish Member ought to 
have appeared on its back. He was, 
however, opposed to the Bill on other 
grounds. The hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Mr. Anderson) had complained of 
the banking system as a monopoly ; but 
he (Mr. R. N. Fowler) believed it was 
perfectly open to the hon. Gentleman to 
start a bank in Scotland as soon as he 
chose. One would, indeed, have thought 
that the hon. Member, holding the posi- 
tion he did as senior Member for the 
largest constituency in Scotland, would 
have been a very suitable person to act 
as Chairman of a Joint Stock Bank, or 
he might, as a private individual, start a 
bank of his own. If, therefore, the state 
of matters in Scotland was as he had 
described, then he could not but think 
that the hon. Gentleman had his remedy 
as a private individual, rather than as a 
Member of the House. It might be per- 
fectly true that the note circulation was 
& monopoly ; but there might be a great 
deal of good banking business done 
apart from that note circulation. In the 
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City of London there was no bank that 
had a note circulation. They carried on 
their business quite independent of an 
such circulation, and that fact seemed, 
he thought, to point out that at least 
one bank might be established in the 
city of Glasgow without a circulation. 
His principal objection, however, to the 
Bill was this—that the subject was too 
large to be dealt with by a private Mem- 
ber. No doubt, the hon. Gentleman had, 
to a certain extent, achieved his object. 
He had made hisspeech, and had an oppor- 
tunity of pressing his views upon the at- 
tention of the Government. He could 
not expect the Bill to pass that Session, 
seeing that it was of so sweeping a cha- 
racter. It was 50 years since £1 notes 
were abolished in England, and there 
had been no wish expressed in England 
for the revival of those notes. If those 
notes were to be revived, it was a ques- 
tion of so much importance that it could 
only be dealt with satisfactorily by Go- 
vernment; and there were, he thought, 
certain advantages in the present Go- 
vernment taking this matter in hand, 
because the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister was, he believed, the 
only survivor of Sir Robert Peel’s Ca- 
binet, and was, therefore, ina particularly 
good position to consider the whole ques- 
tion when he had a little more leisure 
than he was likely to have that Session, 
and make any alterations that he con- 
sidered desirable in the Acts of 1844 
and 1845. Personally, however, he (Mr. 
R. N. Fowler) thought that the present 
system of notes was perfectly satisfac- 
tory; and, in these circumstances, he was 
opposed to the circulation that the Bill 
proposed, of 70,000,000 of £1 notes. _ 
He begged to move its rejection. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Robert Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. W. FOWLER said, he entirely 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. R. N. Fowler) in thinking that 
the measure was of such a sweeping cha- 
racter that it ought not to be put for- 
ward on the responsibility of a private 
Member. It was a matter that should 
be dealt with by the Government if taken 
up at all. But that was not his only 
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gow (Mr. Anderson) had attached great 
importance to the issue of notes; but 
it seemed to him that this was a mis- 
take. Tho fact was that merchants 
could carry on a very large business, 
day after day, and never see a bank 
note. That was, in fact, done by many 
people in London. The business of the 
country depended upon the capiial which 
there was engaged in business, and on 
the intelligence of those who used it. If 
they had abundance of security to offer, 
they would have no difficulty in carrying 
on transactions. It was the people who 
had no securities to offer that made the 
complaints. He looked with great sus- 
picion upon that disposition to increase 
the circulation of notes. It would, he 
thought, be a most curious point if they 
could ascertain what number of notes 
were actually circulated for the purpose 
of business day after day in this great 
city. He believed the House would be 
perfectly astonished by the remarkably 
small number of notes so used. Then 
there was another point. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow had talked about the 
internal circulation as having no con- 
nection with gold. He differed from 
him in the view entirely. The English 
of it seemed, indeed, to be to drag them 
back to the old unscientific system of 
currency which was in operation 70 or 
80 years ago. The principle which Sir 
Robert Peel had given effect to was that 
the circulation of the country should 
fluctuate with the gold that was in the 
country, and this was the true principle 
on which the circulation should be con- 
ducted. He should be very sorry to go 
back to an uncertain circulation of notes, 
and he hoped they would keep to their 
* present scientific system, with one ex- 
ception, on which, indeed, he agreed 
with the hon. Member for Glasgow— 
namely, in regard to the £1 note. He 
was one of those curious persons who 
thought there was no reason why the £1 
note should not be a good thing for Eng- 
land as well as for Scotland and Ireland, 
and he hoped the Government would take 
into consideration before long the ques- 
tion of £1 notes; because, if these were 
brought into use, he believed they would 
liberate £30,000,000 in the shape of 
bullion which was now really useless. 
They would also be found very useful 
for the transmission of small sums 
through the Post Office. So far he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Glas- 
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gow; but he could not go beyondit. All 
the other parts of the Bill were ob- 
jectionable, especially that part taking 
away the privileges of existing banks. 
He was very much surprised at what the 
hon. Member had said about the people 
of Scotland being oppressed by the 
banks. He never knew a more inde- 
pendent people than the Scotch, and it 
struck him as strange that matters 
should be represented in this way. No 
doubt there might be people with large 
overdrafts who thought they had cause 
of ¢omplaint; but people with a large 
balance at their credit were not likely 
to be oppressed. He believed, indeed, 
that the banks of Scotland had done 
enormous benefit to the country. He 
recollected very well that a friend of his 
had told him that he had been taken to 
see a well-cultivated valley in Suther- 
land, which, he was informed by the 
agent of the owner, had been brought 
under cultivation by the banks—that 
was to say, the banks had advanced the 
money to the farmers, who otherwise 
could nothave effected the improvements. 
And yet they were told that the banks 
oppressed the people. They might, 
perhaps, be the oppressors of an impe- 
cunious few who could not pay their 
debts; but he did not think they were 
oppressors of the general community. 
He regarded the Bill as one which 
was absolutely uncalled-for, and should 
therefore support the hon. Gentleman 
opposite in his opposition to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he was 
utterly opposed to the scope of the Bill, 
whether it was sought to apply it to Scot- 
land or England separately, or together, 
and hoped the House would emphatically 
reject it. The hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) had spoken of the Bill 
as affecting only their domestic currency ; 
but he had lost sight of the connection 
between that currency and their foreign 
indebtedness. If it were not that their 
business was managed with great skill, 
their present metallic reserves would be 
decidedly insufficient. It was only be- 
cause of a skilful arrangement of bank- 
ing and finance transactions that they 
were able to do with so small a metallic 
reserve as they had. If they were a 
country living on their own resources, 
having no foreign indebtedness, then 
there might be some argument brought 
forward in support of the Bill; but, 
seeing that they lived almost entirely on 
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their foreign trade, it was quite dif- 
ferent. When, it might be, a calamity 
occurred through a bad harvest or other- 
wise, and they became largely indebted 
to foreign countries, and had to export 
£2,000,000, or £3,000,000, or more of 
gold from the Bank of England, there 
was an immediate contraction in the 
circulation of the country leading to 
disastrous consequences often. There 
was, he thought, no force whatever in 
what had been said about the City of 
Glasgow Bank. Because the Directors 
of that bank had tampered with their 
gold reserve, it was argued that there 
should be no gold in the vaults of the 
bank. But if men wanted to commit 
fraud with gold, they might tamper with 
securities as well, The men in question 
were in collusion to commit fraud in any 
shape that offered, and so the argument 
of the hon. Member fell to the ground. 
The Bill was monstrous in its conception, 
and he was perfectly sure that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow had not the sym- 
pathy of Scotch business men in bringing 
it forward. He trusted the hon. Mem- 
ber would not press it. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK said, he felt 
bound to join in the appeal just made 
that the Bill should not be pressed upon 
the House, though he sympathized very 
much with the circumstances which had 
induced the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) to introduce it. He cer- 
tainly objected to the extension of such 
a measure to England, and thought it 
would have been better if the Bill had 
been confined to Scotland. The fact that 
there were only about half as many banks 
in that country now as at the time of the 
passing of the Bank Acts was, no doubt, 
due to the monopoly of circulation which 
those banks possessed. There could be 
no doubt, therefore, thatt hat monopoly 
demanded the serious consideration of 
Government; but in England there was 
no such monopoly. The existing Scotch 
banks, he would admit, had been most 
honourably managed ; but it was none 
the less important that there should be 
the power of starting new banks. Thus 
far he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Glasgow ; but he was unable to accept 
the Bill, because he thought the remedy 
provided by it was worse than the evil. 
This Bill raised very grave questions, 
and proposed to place our currency on 
an entirely new basis. In the first place, 
it proposed the re-issue of £1 notes. 
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He thought that before taking any such 
step as that the matter should be care- 
fully looked into by the House, for it 
must be remembered that, notwith- 
standing their undoubted convenience, 
these notes were deliberately abandoned 
after long trial. Their experience of the 
use of such notes had not been of an 
assuring nature, for they found when 
they were in use in this country they 
led to an enormous amount of forgery. 
It was often said that £1 notes were not 
forged in Scotland; but if he were not 
afraid of wearying the House with de- 
tails, he thought it would be possible to 
explain the reason of this. He did not 
say, indeed, that with the improved 
methods of the present day as regarded 


engraving forgery might not be pre- 


vented; but they ought surely to have 
evidence on the point, and it seemed to 
him that the diminution of forgery was 
much more due to facility in tracing the 
notes than to the improvement in manu- 
facture. Without, then, sharing the late 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Delahunty’s) 
opinion, that all the troubles of Ireland 
were due to £1 notes, he was not pre- 
pared to see them re-issued in England 
without very careful consideration. Ifa 
Committee were propesed to be ap- 
pointed to re-consider the whole ques- 
tion raised in the Bill, he should cer- 
tainly have to consider the matter be- 
fore he could see his way to opposing its 
appointment. Again, the Bill would re- 
place sovereigns by paper money. He 
would not enter into the difficult and 
intricate, though interesting, question 
whether a metallic circulation was de- 
sirable or not. The House would, how- 
ever, remember that the highest autho- 
rities had been of opinion that it was - 
very desirable to maintain our gold cir- 
culation. They had considered that it 
was a security to commerce, that it en- 
abled them more easily to meet adverse 
exchanges, and to tide over periods of 
depression or of bad harvests, and that 
these advantages far outweighed the loss 
of interest which it involved. Consider- 
ing the enormous magnitude of our 
transactions, it was obviously most de- 
sirable to retain a large stock of gold. 
He must admit in passing that it was 
anomalous and not just to England that 
the undeniable burden of maintaining 
a stock of gold for the advantage of 
the whole United Kingdom should fall 
on England alone. He submitted to 
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the hon. Member for Glasgow that even 
if these authorities were mistaken, if 
the advantages of a gold circulation 
were chimerical, still, they ought surely 
not to reverse their policy on so vital 
a question without careful inquiry and 
ample time for discussion and con- 
sideration. Again, there were financial 
authorities who considered that such a 
Bill as that would tend materially to 
create panics. When the rate was low, 
there would be a loss, or, at least, an 
infinitesimal profit on the issue of such 
notes. At present, for instance, money 
lent from day to day was worth less 
than the 2 per cent named in the Bill. 
But, as the rate of discount rose, it 
would become more and more profitable 
to issue notes under the provisions of 
the Bill. Such notes would, therefore, 
be created, and, of course, would drive 
sovereigns out of circulation and out of 
the country just at a time when it was 
desirable that their stock of gold should 
be increased rather than diminished. 
The process would continue, and gold 
would gradually go abroad, until, at 
last, distrust would arise, the notes 
would be discredited and brought in for 
payment, creating a panic, and, finally, 
a crash, very injurious to the interests 
of the commerce of the country. He 
did not say that this would necessarily 
be the effect of such a Bill; but, cer- 
tainly, many high authorities were of 
opinion that it would work in the man- 
ner mentioned. There were many other 
points raised by the Bill; but he trusted 
that the hon. Member for Glasgow would 
be satisfied with having had a discus- 
sion on this important question, and he 
hoped that House would not, without 
further consideration or inquiry, hastily 
tamper with the laws regulating the 
currency, the security and stability of 
which were so essential to the prosperity 
of the great mercantile interests of the 
country. 

Mr. SHAW said, the hon. Member 
for the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock) had spoken of our currency 
system as a scientific system; but, if it 
was so, he (Mr. Shaw) could not say he 
had much admiration for science as con- 
cerned in the subject, for he was of 
opinion that nothing could be more un- 
scientific than that system. Let them 
note, as an instance, the note circulation 
as it now existed. The hon. Member 
stated that the note circulation was based 
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Nothing of the kind. The Bank of 
England was empowered to issue a cer- 
tain amount—£11,000,000 in Consols— 
but beyond that it was bound to issue in 
gold. The Bank of Ireland also issued 
on Consols, and very seldom went be- 
yond its authorization powers; but the 
issue of none of the other banks in 
Ireland was based on gold. With re- 
gard to Scotland, none of its banking 
issues were based on gold. The same 
might also be said of the country banks 
in England ; but he believed that, as a 
general rule, the banks both in England 
and Scotland were safe enough; but he 
believed, at the same time, that our sys- 
tem of common currency was perfectly ab- 
surd, and ought not to beleft in its present 
state for a single year. He hoped most 
sincerely that some of the suggestions of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) would be adopted. He 
disagreed with the suggestion that a 
Committee should be appointed to con- 
sider the question, for there could be no 
greater authority on the matter than the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who understood the sub- 
ject thoroughly ; but when the right 
hon. Gentleman brought in a Bill some 
years ago, alike in some respects to the 
Bill of his hon. Friend, the Bank of 
England was up at once, and he had to 
drop the Bill. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would take up the Bill, because it 
was too much for a private Member to 
undertake. This was a subject in which 
all the great interests of the country 
were materially concerned, and a mea- 
sure of this kind ought to proceed from 
the Government. At the same time, he 
did not feel the slightest jealousy be- 
cause there were no Irish Members’ 
names on the back of the Bill. As a 
matter of pure economy, there could be 
nothing more uneconomical than the 
present system, which involved a large 
amount of wear and tear, the cost of 
which was borne by the public. His 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of London said, if a certain pro- 
portion of notes were issued, that gold 
would go out of the country. He (Mr. 
Shaw) was at a loss to understand how 
that could be. Gold could only go out 
of the country if somebody wanted to 
buy something somewhere else ; but, on 
the other hand, the effect of an improved 
and secured paper currency would be to 
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bring into the Metropolis £30,000,000 
in gold, which would stimulate greatly 
and regulate the trade of the country. At 
present, when more than a certain quan- 
tity of gold was sent away a panic ensued. 
There should be no such feeling as that 
in such a place as London. In his opi- 
nion, the reserve of gold ought to be 
double the amount at which it stood at 
present. The gold could only be got out 
of the places where it was now lying 
idle simply by keeping the reserve at a 
uniform amount, instead of allowing it 
to fluctuate as was the case at present. 
He considered the Scotch banks enjoyed 
a great monopoly ; but he did not believe 
they were great tyrants. His own ex- 
perience of banks was that, instead of 
combining, they did all they could to do 
business irrespective of each other. If 
one did anything unhandsome in one 
street, its neighbour in the next street 
was on the look-out for the customer. 
Some banks had been established in Ire- 
land; but they had a loss of about 2 per 
cent in the note issue on their capital, 
and he thought they ought not to be 
weighted by legislation in that respect. 
The poorer a country was the more need 
it had of capital; but in a country like 
England, which was so rich and pros- 
perous, it was possible to do anything 
without injuring it; but that was not 
the case as regards Ireland. In that 
country, where every pound and every 
shilling was wanted, to simplify the 
currency of the country was to do a 
good and useful thing. He believed the 
principle of the Bill was sound, and he 
hoped the Government would consent to 
carry out some such reforms as were 
indicated in the measure, as he believed 
they would be doing a wise thing in 
trying in some way to meet the existing 
evils, 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
I hope that the hon. Member in charge 
of the Bill (Mr. Anderson) will be con- 
tented with the discussion that has taken 
place, because I do not think that any- 
one who may be here present can doubt 
that this is a question far too wide and 
too important to be entered upon in the 
latter half of a Wednesday Afternoon 
Sitting. There is no question but that 
the Bill of my hon. Friend opens up all 
the principles of our banking legislation 
and of the Bank Acts of 1844-5, and in 
many respects it is based upon diame- 
trically opposite principles from those 
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incorporated in those Acts. In some of 
the provisions of the Bill, and in some 
of the arguments of my hon. Friend, I 
recognize principles which the Act autho- 
rized. My hon. Friend stated that, in 
his opinion, the profits of note issue 
should belong to the State. I think 
that is an opinion which Sir Robert Peel 
and his Colleagues would have frankly 
endorsed, and, as far as circumstances 
allowed, have acted upon. Secondly, 
he stated that there was no right of per- 
petuity of a monopoly of note issue. 
There, again, Sir Robert Peel would have 
‘agreed with my hon. Friend. They 
recognized for the time existing rights ; 
but they most carefully guarded them- 
selves against any assumption whatever 
that these privileges of note issue should 
be held in perpetuity. It is perfectly 
true that nothing has been done since 
the time of this Act to put an end to 
these exclusive privileges ; but it must 
be remembered that these privileges 
were accompanied by various restric- 
tions, and that Parliament has been 
very jealous, and I think I may say has 
always refused to allow the removal of 
those restrictions upon banking, unless 
it was accompanied with a review of 
those privileges of note issue. In the 
course of this discussion we have had 
some most interesting remarks made 
upon the results of this: monopoly of 
note issue. I think that when we con- 
sider, that, in spite of the expanding 
trade and increase of the population of 
Scotland, the number of banks now in 
Scotland is very little more than half 
what it was in 1845, itis a most remark- 
able fact, and it is difficult to doubt that 
the possession of this monopoly of note 
issue, if it is the cause of this diminution 
in the number of Scotch banks, acts in 
some degree prejudicially to the interests 
of Scotland. So far I am able to go 
along with my hon. Friend; but there 
I am afraid our agreement must cease. 
His Bill is based upon principles in 
many respects diametricaliy opposed to 
the great Bank Acts of 1844 and 1845. 
The principle upon which note issue was 
regulated by those Acts was not, as the 
hon. Member for Cork County (Mr. 
Shaw) said, that note issue should rest 
solely upon bullion; but it was, as I 
understand it, that the issue of notes 
should, under the system of those Acts, 
vary exactly, according to the same laws, 
as it would have done if it had rested 
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solely upon bullion. That object has 
been fully attained. All those alarms 
which were so constant as to the con- 
vertibility of a note have ceased for 
ever; and I think it is a most emphatic 
testimony to the success of those Acts, 
that whereas in the early years after 
those Acts had been passed it was found 
necessary in times of difficulty to suspend 
their action, that has not been the result 
during the last 15 years. On the other 
hand, three suspensions of the Acts took 
place in little more than the first 20 
years after the passing of the Acts. 
Another object of the Bank Acts was to 
maintain an ample supply of bullion in 
times of commercial difficulty. That 
object has likewise been attained; but 
that, I venture to say, would be en- 
tirely lost if the measure of my hon. 
Friend was accepted. He proposes to 
enlargethecurrency by some £40,000,000 
sterling. As I understand it, he would 
have £70,000,000, in notes, to be issued, 
in addition to what I may term the 
present authorized note issues; but 
would put an end to the amount now 
issued against bullion. That amount 
we may, for the purposes of argument, 
= at £30,000,000 for England and 

cotland; and, therefore, my hon. Friend 
would propose that the banks should 
issue about £40,000,000 more than the 
present note circulation. I do not think 
there can be any doubt that this 
£40,000,000 of notes would displace, in 
process of time, £40,000,000 in coin, 
which would be exported abroad. The 
result would be that our amount of bul- 
lion would be diminished to that extent, 
and our amount is now narrow enough 
in this country. I will ask the House 
what is the loss of interest that is in- 
curred upon this £40,000,000 of gold, 
compared with the loss by a money panic 
in this country? My hon. Friend threw 
out some hints that he would be pre- 
pared to limit the Bill to Scotland. Some 
of the arguments I have given would 
equally apply to that case; but I admit 
the whole question of Scotch banking is 
thoroughly one for consideration in this 
House, and if my hon. Friend should, 
in the succeeding Session, bring in a 
measure on this subject alone, I have 
no doubt the House would give it very 
careful consideration. I hope, however, 
my hon. Friend will rest satisfied with 
the discussion which he has raised, and 
will withdraw the Bill. 


Lord Frederick Cavendish 
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Mr. ANDERSON said, that if the 
bringing in of the Bill had had no other 
result than the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork County (Mr. Shaw), he 
(Mr. Anderson) would have been justi- 
fied in introducing it. That speech was 
a valuable contribution to the knowledge 
of the House on the subject of banking 
and currency. He was also pleased with 
the speech of the hon. Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock), because it showed a considerable 
advance on the banking ideas of a few 
years ago. He had admitted the desira- 
bility of replacing with something else 
at least £30,000,000 of the £70,000,000 
he had put in the Bill. On the other 
hand, the speech of the hon. Member 
connected with banking on the other 
side of the House (Mr. R. N. Fowler) 
was decidedly consistent with Toryism 
in banking; but the hon. Member 
for Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) had, 
he (Mr. Anderson) was glad to see, 
arrived at an appreciation of the £1 
note. That was a great gain also. He 
was glad to see that the feeling of the 
House was not so strong as it used to 
be against £1 notes. As to the speech 
of the noble Lord (Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish), he (Mr. Anderson) wished to point 
out the utter fallacy he laboured under 
that gold in the pockets of the people 
was of any earthly value in supporting 
the bullion reserve of this country. It 
must be used either as a reserve, or as 
a circulating medium ; but it could not 
be both. When there was any drain 
on the bullion, how were the pockets 
of the people to support the reserve of 
the country? How were we to get it 
out of them? We could not get it ex- 
cept by issuing inconvertible notes. It 
was only by that means we could force 
it; and the more we tried to force it, 
the more the people would be driven to 
hoarding ; and, therefore, the argument 
was a very great fallacy. However, he 
quite admitted that a question of the kind 
ought to be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment. But every great reform was a 
private Member’s question for years and 
years before it was taken up by the Go- 
vernment. That was the reason he had 
brought it forward, and he yet hoped 
they would be privileged to see it be- 
come a Government question. In that 
case, the discussion which had taken 
place would be beneficial, and he would 
not trouble the House with a division 
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on the Bill, but would ask leave to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. BOLTON said, he wished to cor- 
rect a statement that had been made as 
to the number of the Scotch banks. The 
noble Lord on the Treasury Bench (Lord 
Frederick Cavendish) had represented 
the reduction of Scotch banks under the 
operation of Sir Robert Peel’s Act as 
about one-half. The actual numbers, 
he thought, were from 13 to 10. [Lord 
FREDERICK OaVENDISH: 19.] In point 
of fact, the reduction might be from 19 
to 10, because a number of amalgama- 
tions had taken place; but the banks 
themselves, under other names, still 
remained in business. Three banks 
had failed after the passing of the 
Act. The hon. Member for the Uni- 


versity of London (Sir John Lub-. 


bock) had pointed out what he (Mr. 
Bolton) took to be an admitted fact— 
that the existing 10 banks in Scotland 
possessed a complete monopoly of the 
banking of that country; but he was 
wrong when he drew as a consequence 
of that monopoly the conclusion that 
charges were imposed upon the Scotch 
people which the English people did not 
bear. The only question was, whether 
a charge was made upon the collection 
of cheques in Scotland which was not 
made in England? It was true that the 
banks in Scotland did make a charge for 
the collection of cheques when they were 
sent to out-districts. But in England 
also, as far as his experience went, the 
banks did something of the kind. He 
had not yet heard that the Scotch 
people had made any complaint about 
the matter. The complaint that the 
Scotch people did make was that they 
could not, in consequence of the restric- 
tions imposed on the right of issue, have 
that competition in banking which they 
desired. Whether it would be for the 
advantage of the Scotch people to with- 
draw that restriction which now existed 
as to the right of issue or not was an- 
other question; but the Scotch people 
did not desire to move in the direction 
of which the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the London University approved. 
What they desired was an unlimited 
right of issue, which would be opposed 
by the hon. Baronet. The hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had told 
the House that the Scotch bankers were 
tyrants, and the people of Scotland the 
slaves of those tyrants. There were 
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some Seotch bankers in the House who 
might be the so-called tyrants, and there 
were some Scotch Members in the 
House Representatives of those slaves. 
It would be difficult to get any number 
of Scotch Representatives to announce 
themselves as slaves of the Scotch ty- 
rants of banking. For himself, he (Mr. 
Bolton) believed that there was no ty- 
ranny and no slavery. It had also been 
said that the Scotch bankers charged 
a much higher rate of discount in Scot- 
land than they did in London. Although 
not a banker, but one of those slaves 
described by the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow, he begged to explain that for the 
same class of bill the Scotch bankers 
charged the same rate exactly in Scot- 
land as was charged in London. This 
statement he made on his own personal 
knowledge. The hon. Gentleman was 
right in saying that a higher rate of 
discount was charged in Scotlandonsome 
classes of bills than was charged in Lon- 
don probably on the same class of bills ; 
but he would have given more correct 
information to the House had he added 
also that had he compared Glasgow or 
Edinburgh, or any other large town in 
Scotland, with Liverpool, Manchester, 
or Birmingham, the charges on the same 
class of paper occupied the same posi- 
tion. As the hon. Member had given 
Notice of his intention to drop the Bill, 
he did not wish to detain the House 
with further observations; but he had 
desired to make those remarks as a jus- 
tification of absent men—the great ma- 
jority of the bankers of Scotland. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK said, he did 
not want the public to suppose that they 
knew nothing about banking in London, 
and that everything was known in the 
country. He was opposed to any re- 
striction on free competition in banking. 
He did not see why banking should not 
be conducted on the same principles 
as were applicable to other businesses, 
without State intervention. He did not 
think £1 notes or extended currency 
was wanted. He thought Scotland re- 
quired the same straightforward system 
as existed in London. 

Mr. BUXTON desired to thank the 
noble Lord (Lord Frederick Cavendish) 
for his interesting speech, and sincerely 
hoped that the intention of the Treasury 
of taking up the question of note issue, 
as hinted by the noble Lord in his 
speech to-night, and in his Treasury 
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Minute on Scotch Banks of March 24th, 
1881, might before long bear practical 
fruit in some Bill which they would bring 
in. The subject could not be dealt with 
properly bya private Member. The pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) would add £11,000,000 
to the National Debt now kept aflout by 
the Bank of England. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL expressed 
extreme regret that there should have 
been any objection expressed bya Scotch- 
man to £1 notes. Scotchmen appreciated 
them, and thought that when a good £1 
note could be got to do duty for bullion, 
it should be encouraged to do so. Scot- 
land was quite satisfied on that point. 
The hon. Baronet who had spoken last 
but one, though a thorough Scotchman, 
must have been corrupted by residence 
in London. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn ; Bill withdrawn. 





CONSERVANCY AND FLOODS 
PREVENTION BILL. 
APPOINTMENT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Select Committee on Rivers Con- 
servancy and Floods Prevention Bill do consist 
of Nineteen Members.’’—(M7. Dodson.) 

Mr. NORWOOD protested against 
the omission of hon. Members with 
special mercantile knowledge from the 
Committee to watch the interests of 
navigation. The great estuary of the 
Humber, with its affluents, the Trent 
and Ouse, formed the drainage outlet of 
one-third of the area of England; and the 
Humber Conservancy were desirous that 
the trading interests of Hull, Grimsby, 
Goole, and Gainsborough should be 
directly represented on the Committee ; 
and he ventured to name the hon. Mem- 
ber for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), 
who was a large landed proprietor in 
Lincolnshire, as acceptable to the Hum- 
ber interests. He would not go to the 
length of opposing the appointment of 
the Committee; but would only ex- 
press a hope that the Government would 
give the question some consideration, as 
he was of opinion that some hon. Mem- 
bers connected with the trade of the 
great estuaries should be nominated. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that in the 
absence of his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, he could not give an answer to 
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the observations of the hon. Gentleman: 
He was sure, however, that if the hon. 
Gentleman would not oppose the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, his sug- 
gestions would receive every considera- 
tion at the hands of his right hon. Friend. 
He would also remind him that the com- 
mercial and practical element could not 
be said to have been omitted in a Com- 
mittee of which the hon. Members for 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Stanhope and Mr. J. 
C. Lawrance) and the hon. Member for 
Bedford (Mr. Magniac) were proposed 
as Members. 

Mr. A. H: BROWN complained that 
there was no hon. Member to be pro- 
posed on the Committee representing 
the upland proprietors. He moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. HENEAGE, in seconding the 
Motion, said, he objected to so large a 
number as five official Members being 
placed on the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Ur. A. H. Brown.) 


Mr. CALLAN regretted that there 
was not an Irish Member to be proposed. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he also 
wished to point out that there was no 
shipowner mentioned for it. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER hoped the 
Committee would be so constituted as to 
give thorough satisfaction to the per- 
sons and classes interested more particu- 
larly in the Bill. He trusted that the 
nomination of the Committee would be 
deferred. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would 
agree, on behalf of the Government, to 
the adjournment of the debate. 

CotonEL MAKINS hoped that hon. 
Members representing the uplands would 
find a place on the Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


THAMES RIVER (NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. CuamBerzawy, Bill to pro- 
vide for the abolition of Compulsory Pilotage 
on, and for the Free Navigation of, the River 
Thames above Gravesend, and for the repeal of 
Acts inconsistent therewith ; and to confer fur- 
ther powers on the Conservators of the River 
Thames, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN and Mr. Evetyn ASHLEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 148. ] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Five o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 5th May, 1881. 





MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament— The 
Earl of Saint Germans, after the death of 
his brother. 

Pustic Buis—First Reading—Inland Revenue 
Buildings* (73); Tramways (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment * (74); Married Women’s Pro- 
perty (Scotland) * (75); Inclosure Provisional 
Order (Thurstaston Common) * (76); Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Bath, &c.) * 
(77); Local Government (Highways) Provi- 
sional Order (York)* (78); Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Poor Law) * (79). 

Third Reading—Sea Fisheries (Clam and Bait 
Beds) * (53), and passed. 


THE LATE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 
K.G.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Ear, GRANVILLE: My Lords, since 
your Lordships last adjourned a notable 
and most conspicuous figure in this 
Assembly has passed away. That emi- 
nent and remarkable man, Lord Beacons- 
field, has passed away, and the close of 
his brilliant and, if I may be allowed to 
use the expression, dramatic career has 
caused an extraordinary sensation in the 
country. No one can doubt the sympathy 
of this House with that feeling. I do 
not merely allude to the great majority 
of this House who have been accustomed 
to be led by Lord Beaconsfield and to be 
influenced by his counsels; but I also 
feel and know that those of the mi- 
nority who were the most opposed to 
him in politics are desirous of doing 
respect to his memory. I have con- 
sidered carefully with my Colleagues in 
this House whether I should move a 
formal mark of respect by an adjourn- 
ment of the House to-day. With regard 
to the great statesmen who have died 
while the House has been sitting, the 
general rule has been that such an ad- 
journment should not take place; but 
there have been exceptions. I, perhaps, 
may name two instancessomewhat typical 
within my own experience. The late 
Lord Clarendon, my great personal poli- 
tical Friend, suddenly died, and it fell to 
my lot to state to the House the reasons 
and the precedents why the House should 
not adjourn, though on a former occasion 
I had also, when Lord Campbell, with 
equal suddenness, died, to move the ad- 
journment of the House on the special 
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ground that on the preceding day he 
had occupied the post of Speaker of this 
Assembly. I find that in the case of 
death when the House is not sitting 
there is absolutely no precedent for such 
adjournment at its meeting. Neither 
in the case of the Duke of Wellington, 
of Lord Aberdeen, of Lord Derby, nor of 
Lord Russell was such a step taken, and 
it appears to me that at such a time, 
when feelings are excited, it is desirable 
to proceed according to usage and prece- 
dent. I may state that I have now the 
honour of giving Notice that I shall ask 
your Lordships on Monday next to agree 
to an Address to Her Majesty in favour 
of a Monument to Lord Beaconsfield. 
That day has been fixed in the other 
House of Parliament also for a similar 
Address, in order that both Houses may 
concur at the same time in the expression 
of their wishes to Her Majesty with re- 
gard to the late Earl. My Lords, there 
are things in this matter which I should 
like to say at once; but I feel it more 

respectful to this House to postpone till 
Monday the expression of my personal 
regret and my sense of the loss which 
this Assembly as a body has sustained 
in the death of the illustrious man who 

has gone. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 

GORDON : My Lords, after the intima- 

tion given by my noble Friend opposite 

(Earl Granville) that he intends to again 

bring this melancholy subject under the 

notice of your Lordships on Monday 

next, I do not on this occasion propose 

to offer any lengthened remarks. ButI 

cannot refrain from stating in a very few 

words, on a topic so sad to all in this 

House, and especially to those whom I 

have the honour of sitting amongst, that 

having served the whole of my political 

life, now numbering some 40 years, with 

my late Friend, your Lordships may 

imagine I deeply feel the loss we have 

all sustained. There is no man, I think, 

in this country who has displayed more 

chivalrous loyalty to his Sovereign and 

greater jealousy of the honour of his 

country than was displayed by my late 

lamented Friend during his lifetime. It 

is only those associated most intimately 

with him in his political life who can 

appreciate his marvellous courage in 

adverse circumstances, his wonderful 

moderation in prosperity, and the extra- 

ordinary serenity of his temper on every 
occasion. My Lords, to those who, like 
































myself, feel the irreparable loss we have 
sustained in the death of one with whom 
we had been so long associated, it is 
some small consolation that his death 
has brought out the feeling of the coun- 
try in his regard, its admiration for his 
great talents, and that in various ways 
we have had manifested to us that foreign 
countries ratified the opinion of his own. 
I will not further trespass on the time of 
your Lordships; but I should be doing 
an injury to my own feelings, and, I am 
sure, not acting in accordance with the 
wishes of my noble Friends, if, after the 
remarks of my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, I had 
remained entirely silent. 


AFGHAN WAR—VOTE OF THANKS FOR 
THE MILITARY OPERATIONS IN AF- 
GHANISTAN.—RESOLUTIONS. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, most 
of your Lordships will remember that 
the noble Viscount opposite (Viscount 
Cranbrook), when Secretary of State for 
India, moved a Vote of Thanks in 
August, 1879, at the close of one phase 
of the late Afghan War. The noble 
Viscount carefully avoided on that occa- 
sion any allusion to topics which might 
lead to any political discussion; while, at 
the same time, doing honour to the 
troops. I shall certainly carefully en- 
deavour to follow that example while I 
am asking your Lordships to perform 
that which I believe to be the most 
pleasing Parliamentary duty—namely, 
to recognize the services of those gallant 
men who, as in this case, have been so 
successfully employed in sustaining the 
honour of the British Army. At the 
close of the campaign, the occasion of 
the thanks to which I have just referred, 
the troops employed on the Khyber and 
Kuram lines had been withdrawn within 
the Frontier laid down in the Treaty of 
Gandamak, a considerable proportion of 
the troops in Southern Afghanistan were 
returning to India, and the transport was 
for the most part dismissed. One month 
after the Vote of Thanks had been given 
the sad news of the Cabul massacre 
became known. A large force was 
rapidly collected and moved forward. 
Candahar was retained, and its commu- 
nication with India made safe. After 
the battles of Char-Asiab and of Asmai, 
the British Standard was erected on the 
Bala Hissar at Cabul. Under the pres- 
sure, however, of some 60,000 soldiers 
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of the Tribes, our troops had to concen- 
trate themselves at Sherpur, and when 
they were attacked the defence of the 
citadel was successfully carried out, and 
the vast Afghan Army wasentirely broken 
up. During this time the communica- 
tions with Cabul were maintained by the 
Khyber division, occupying 13 posts 
along 132 miles, and keeping the hostile 
Tribes in check. In March, a force of 
between 4,000 and 5,000 men left Can- 
dahar to march on Ghazni and Cabul. 
Within 25 miles of Ghazni a brilliant 
victory was gained over a force greatly 
superior in numbers, aided by many 
thousand fanatical swordsmen—a victory 
which completely opened the road to 
Cabul. But on the receipt of news of a 
victory gained by Ayoob Khan over 
General Primrose near Candahar, a 
corps of 10,000 men were sent from 
Cabul to relieve Candahar, and they 
performed that famous march about 
which your Lordships have heard so 
much, traversing a distance of 316 
miles, or 29 marches in 23 days. They 
spent one day in reconnoitring, and on 
the next they stormed Ayoob’s posi- 
tion, took 34 (all) his guns, scattered 
his forces, sent him flying to Herat, and 
substantially brought the second phase 
of the campaign to a successful issue. 
Absolutely without that knowledge of 
military details which would enable me 
to give your Lordships a full account of 
operations which, though not without a 
check, have been so brilliantly and suc- 
cessfully carried out, I have purposely 
confined myself to reminding your Lord- 
ships of the principal features of a cam- 
paign which your Lordships, in common 
with the whole country, studied with 
a never-failing interest at the time— 
interest in the fortunes of our brave 
soldiers. I will, with equal brevity, 
allude to the share which those dis- 
tinguished officers whom I ask you to 
thank had in obtaining the great results. 
Sir Frederick Haines, who had formerly 
served in the Sikh Wars, in the Crimea, 
and done good work at home, was Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India during the 
whole period of the late war. During 
that war in no instance has failure been 
attributed to arrangements made by him. 
A tribute was paid at the close of the 
war to the state of the Army, to which 
I will later allude, which reflects the 
highest credit on Sir Frederick Haines. 
It was his strong wish to take the per- 
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sonal command of the troops in the field, 
which was only refused on political and 
administrative grounds. The next officer 
I shall mention is Sir Donald Stewart. It 
is no new honour for him to receive the 
thanks of Parliament. It was he who, 
at Candahar, consolidated and arranged 
with so much judgment the disposition 
of the forces, and established the safety 
of our communications with India. I 
believe it is also universally acknow- 
ledged that Sir Donald Stewart displayed 
singular political ability in dealing with 
the Chiefs with whom he had to com- 
municate. It was Sir Donald Stewart 
who commanded the force to which I 
just now alluded in the march from 
Candahar to Cabul, achieving the bril- 
liant victory of Ghuzni on the way. I 
would also mention, to the credit of that 
distinguished General, the self-denying, 
soldier-like spirit with which he aban- 
doned to another capable man the com- 
mand of a force with which great military 
glory was to be obtained ; while he himself 
undertook, certainly not a less difficult 
task, but one not apparently of the same 
glorious character, in withdrawing a 
small force in a difficult country in the 
face of adverse circumstances—and this 
he did with a success hardly before 
known in that description of warfare. 
There is an error in the Notice which has 
been given of these Resolutions. The 
rank which Sir Frederick Roberts held 
at that time gave him the command over 
other officers in India; and you will, 
therefore, allow me to amend the prece- 
dence of the officers mentioned in the 
Resolution. Sir Frederick Roberts, like 
Sir Donald Stewart, has already received 
the thanks of Parliament for previous 
services. It was he who at Simla received 
the command of the troops who were to 
march back to Cabul,and whoso brilliantly 
won the battles of Char-Asiab, Asmai, 
and Sherpur, to which I have already 
alluded. It was he who finally at Sherpur 
established the position of the British 
Army; and it was he who later, en- 
trusted by Sir Donald Stewart, made 
that march which has become famous 
in the history of this war. The next 
officer to whom I shall allude is General 
Bright, who commanded the Khyber 
Pass, and to whom was entrusted the 
difficult duty of maintainingthosecommu- 
nications. That he did most thoroughly. 
He had to arrange for the organization, 
protection, and movement of daily con- 
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voys for the whole force in Northern 
Afghanistan, in a country of extraor- 
dinary difficulties, among warlike and 
predatory tribes. He had constantly to 
be prepared for defence and for attack, 
and to deal with political emergencies 
of great difficulty. The success of the 
main operations depended mainly on the 
manner in which these duties were per- 
formed. My Lords, the next name is 
that of Major General Ross, who is now 
in command of the Poonah Division. 
He was appointed to the command of 
the Peshawur reserve brigade, and sub- 
sequently to that of the second division 
of the North Afghanistan force. He was 
in command of the Infantry division on 
the march to and at the battle of Can- 
dahar, his services at which were duly 
recognized in the despatches and gene- 
ral orders of the day. Major General 
Hills was Adjutant General with Sir 
Donald Stewart at Candahar. He sub- 
sequently joined Sir Frederick Roberts 
in Kuram as a volunteer, and was ap- 
pointed to the difficult position of Mili- 
tary Governor of Cabul. Sir Frederick 
Roberts reported that during the invest- 
ment of Sherpur, General Hill’s pre- 
sence at this post relieved him of con- 
siderable anxiety. Major General Sir 
Robert Phayre did excellent service in 
laying out the lines of communication 
on the Bolan line. He is an officer of 
high reputation and great force of cha- 
racter. Of his attempt to relieve Can- 
dahar, Sir Frederick Haines reported 
that— 

“Tt is entirely due to the ability and energy 
of the commander and the spirit and discipline 
of the troops that they were so far forward on 
the 1st of September.” 


Colonel Watson received the thanks of 
the Government for his services in the 
earlier phase of the war, at the head of 
the Native oontingent; and he had sub- 
sequently commanded the 10,000 men 
of the Kuram district. There was little 
of importance going on in the Valley ; 
but an expedition into the Zaimukht 
country was successful, and at a very 
small loss of life. I have confined my- 
self to the names of those distinguished 
officers who it is proposed should be 
thanked by your Lordships. It is im- 
possible to read, as the great majority of 
your Lordships have done, the despatches 
published in Zhe Gazette without ob- 
serving the number of gallant men, 
Europeans and Natives, who, although 




















not having had the same important 
commands as those mentioned in the 
Resolutions, have not only distinguished 
themselves, but so greatly contributed 
to the complete success of the military 
operations. It was a temptation to me 
to pick out some of these names in order 
to mention them to your Lordships; but 
it would have been impossible to enume- 
rate them all, and therefore I felt I 
would be taking too great a responsi- 
bility upon myself to select names in 
that manner. I can only say that their 
deeds have not been forgotten in the de- 
spatches to which I have alluded, and 
that they are entitled to the strongest 
feeling of gratitude from the country for 
the services they performed. With re- 
gard to the third Resolution, by which 
it is proposed that this House shall state 
that it highly approves and acknow- 
ledges the valour and perseverance dis- 
played by the non-commissioned officers 
and private soldiers, both European and 
Native, employed in Afghanistan during 
the late campaign, I am glad to quote 
words of more authority than any I 
could use. In announcing the close of 
the war, the Government of India 
publicly offered their 


“Hearty testimony to the unfailing disci- 
pline, the high spirit, and the cheerful endurance 
which had been so conspicuously evinced by the 
whole force under all the vicissitudes of pro- 
longed, distant, and trying services.”’ 


They added— 

**To these most honourable and soldierly 

qualities it is due that rarely, if ever, has war 
been carried on in an enemy’s country with so 
strict a regard to the laws of humanity and 
honour, and such a total absence of excess of 
any kind, as throughout the late operations in 
Afghanistan.” 
My Lords, I believe this statement to be 
absolutely true. I can conceive of no 
words of praise more dear to the gallant 
men who deserved them, or more likely 
to enhance the sympathy felt by this 
country with the gallant deeds of their 
fellow-countrymen in foreign countries 
engaged in war. 

Moved to resolve, 

1, That the Thanks of this House be given 
to General Sir Frederick Paul Haines, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., C.1.E., Commander-in-Chief in India, 
for the ability and judgment with which he 
directed the recent operations from September 
1879 to September 1880 in Afghanistan : 

“2, That the Thanks of this House be 
given to 

Lieutenant-General 
Stewart, G.C.B. ; 


Earl Granville 


Sir Donald Martin 
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Lieutenant-General (local) Sir Frederick 
Sleigh Roberts, G.C.B., C.I.E., V.C. ; 
Lieutenant-General Sir Robert Onesiphorus 

Bright, K.C.B. ; 
Major-General Sir John Ross, K.C.B. ; 
Major-General Sir James Hills, K.C.B., 
VX; 


Operations in Afghanistan. 


Major-General Sir Robert Phayre, K.C.B. ; 
Major-General (local) John Watson, C.B., 
V;0.; 


and the other Officers of the Army, both Euro- 
pean and Native, for the intrepidity, skill, and 
perseverance displayed by them in the Military 
operations in Afghanistan, and for their inde- 
fatigable zeal and exertions during the late 
campaign : 

‘3. That this House doth highly approve and 
acknowledge the valour and perseverance dis- 
played by the Non-commissioned Officers and 
Private Soldiers, both European and Native, 
employed in Afghanistan during the late Cam- 
paign, and that the same be signified to them 
by the Commanders of the several Corps who 
are desired to thank them for their gallant 
behaviour : 

“4, 'That thesaidresolutions betransmitted by 
the Lord Chancellor to the Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General vf India, and that His Lordship be 
requested to communicate the same to the seve- 
ral Officers referred to therein.”’—(Zhe Lari 
Granville.) 

Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
in consequence of my having held the 
Seals of the India Office at the time 
when part of these transactions took 
place, and from another cause for which 
I deeply grieve and to which the noble 
Earl opposite has so gracefully alluded 
in the earlier part of this evening, the 
duty devolves upon me to express, on 
the part of those with whom I act, our 
entire and cordial concurrence in the 
Vote of this House which has been 
moved by the noble Earl. The noble Earl 
has very justly praised the British and 
Native troops who were engaged in those 
arduous campaigns in Afghanistan ; for 
the war has not been without its vicissi- 
tudes, nor without its dangers. It has 
beeu supposed that small forces may 
carve their way through a country of 
that description without much appre- 
hension; but it has been proved in the 
course of this campaign, and also in the 
Tribal war to which the noble Earl has 
referred, how necessary it is that there 
should be not only bravery, but great 
prudence, on the part of those Generals 
who have the conduct of affairs in that 
country, and that their force should 
be of adequate numbers and of tried 
valour. Iconcur entirely in all that has 
been said with regard to the non-com- 
missioned officers and private soldiers ; 
and, like the noble Earl, I feel the same 
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difficulty in singling out instances of offi- 
cers not mentioned in the Vote of Thanks 
whose feats of arms were of a character 
that equal any like deeds which have 
been performed in any part of the world. 
But, as the noble Earl has said, it would 
be almost invidious to select, and I have 
the less difficulty in abstaining from 
doing so, because the Generals who have 
been in command in these great affairs 
have, with that generosity which is always 
found in men of their character, in de- 
spatches and speeches told their coun- 
trymen of the noble actions of those 
who had served under them, and have 
given them a very large portion of 
the credit which they themselves have 
gained—eager, indeed, to acknowledge 
how much they owed to these men. 
With regard to the Commander-in- 
Chief, he has held that position dur- 
ing the whole of this campaign in a 
manner that is highly creditable to his 
unselfish generosity. It is true that he 
has remained at head-quarters ; but 
he is not a man who has not acted to 
the full extent as Commander-in-Chief 
in seeing that the troops were well sup- 
plied, that the troops themselves were 
in sufficient numbers for the Generals 
who were in the field, and that no- 
thing should be wanting in the details 
of the campaign which might prevent 
those Generals from achieving the suc- 
cesses which they obtained. With re- 
gard to Sir Donald Stewart, no one 
can have watched his career, at Can- 
dahar and Cabul, both as an adminis- 
trator and as a General, without being 
convinced that, in the high position he 
now occupies as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian Army, he will render ser- 
vices as great as any of those which have 
been rendered by his predecessors. As 
to General Roberts, I had the opportu- 
nity of speaking before with reference 
to his services in the first Afghan Cam- 
paign. The country has pronounced its 
opinion, in very emphatic terms, upon 
what General Roberts has done, and 
your Lordships, I feel sure, will not be 
slow to acknowledge that he deserves 
the credit which he has gained. When 
he had to retire from Cabul into the 
Sherpur cantonments, of vast extent, 
with a comparatively small body of 
men, by his admirable arrangements 
he soon made his power again felt and 
broke up altogether the Tribal army 
which threw itself in such vast numbers 
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upon his fortress. It is impossible to 
pass by that which was done in concert 
by Sir Donald Stewart and General 
Roberts on the occasion which occurred 
after the defeat of Maiwand ; and here it 
is most important to notice the dates, in 
order to show that you have in the field 
Commanders who are not only equal to 
fighting, but also equal to asudden emer- 
gency, which requires the collection of 
forces, arranging for efficient transport, 
and for the supplies of all other materials 
necessary for a force in the field. On the 
27th of July the defeat of Maiwand 
took place; and almost within a month— 
namely, in September—the disaster was 
retrieved, and all opposition was putdown 
in Southern Afghanistan. One cannot 
but feel that the Generals who effected 
that great object are men upon whom 
the country may thoroughly rely in any 
emergency which may occur. I may 
say that the Government have shown 
their sense of General Roberts’ ability 
by sending him to the Cape; and though 
he was not called upon to act there, it 
is, at least, a testimony of the highest 
kind which the Government could give 
that he should have been selected for a 
command which involved so great a re- 
sponsibility. General Roberts will pro- 
bably return to India; and much as I 
desire the peace of that Empire, and 
much as I hope that its prosperity may 
increase by the development of its re- 
sources, still in that vast country, and 
amongst those numerous races which in- 
habit it, it is impossible that there may 
not be occasions when the elements of 
mischief will in some places be kindled. 
It is then you require a resolute will 
and adequate instruments to repress 
such outbreaks; and with men like 
Stewart, and Roberts, and Phayre, and 
others whom I might name, you may 
rely that the peace of India will be 
maintained. I believe that peace would 
be secured, without bloodshed, by the 
terror which the names of these distin- 
guished Generals would exercise, and 
that if war ensue it will be conducted 
with combined vigour and humanity. 
My Lords, I should be wrong if I were 
to pass by the name of General Phayre, 
for though he was not up to take part 
in the action at Candahar, still he is al- 
ways ready for action, and a man who 
is known to possess the most daring and 
dashing courage. He was, however, 
equal to the occasion in this respect— 
















that he provided the means of sending 
forward troops, if they should be re- 
quired, and was in a state of prepara- 
tion which would have enabled him to 
re-inforce General Roberts if the latter 
had not achieved the victory which he 
obtained with the force at his command. 
I need not say how much we are in- 
debted to Colonel Watson; nor, indeed, 
need I go further in recommending to 
your Lordships’ notice Resolutions so 
well deserved by the Commanders, the 
officers, and the troops, to whose ser- 
vices they refer. 

Tae Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I wish to express my entire con- 
currence in the Resolutions proposed by 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. I will not go into 
the details of the services of the officers 
mentioned in them — they have been 
fully enlarged upon by my noble Friends. 
But I may be permitted to say this in 
regard to the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, that I am very glad to see his 
name mentioned in the list. No man 
was more anxious to take the command 
of the Army in the field than Sir Fre- 
derick Haines; but as it was essential 
that he should discharge certain duties 
required of him, he was called upon, at 
great personal sacrifice, to give up the 
idea of himself proceeding to the seat of 
action, and remained at the request of 
the Viceroy to support him in the various 
great events which were then taking 
place. I feel bound to that gallant and 
distinguished officer to make that state- 
ment. It is, no doubt, a very dis- 
agreeable thing for a man filling the 
high post he did not to be able to take 
part in the operations in the field; but 
he is bound to undertake other duties 
when it is in the interest of the country 
that he should do so. The duties which 
he was called upon to discharge he effi- 
ciently performed. And here, also, I 
must say I think I should name two other 
officers—the Adjutant and Quarter- 
master-General of the Army. Their 
duties were very onerous, trying, and 
unceasing, and they performed them in 
such a manner as to enable the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to carry on the opera- 
tions with complete regularity and suc- 
cess. With regard to Sir Donald Stewart, 
who, I rejoice to think, is Commander-in- 
Chief in India, Sir Frederick Roberts, 
and others, all these Generals came up 
fully to the expectations formed of them. 


Viscount Cranbrook 
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General Roberts accomplished a great 
march of 321 milesin 23 days, and at the 
end of that march, with only two days’ 
rest, he fought a great action resulting 
ina brilliant victory, and in the re-occupa- 
tion of the country. And, my Lords, one 
of the most agreeable features of the 
campaign was the manifestation of cor- 
diality and good feeling among the offi- 
cers, and the spirit of obedience exhibited 
by the troops. I believe we may always 
depend on the loyalty of such men. It 
has been said that a difficulty has been 
experienced in obtaining Native recruits 
for the Indian Army serving beyond 
the Frontier ; but I may mention, on the 
authority of Sir Frederick Haines and Sir 
Frederick Roberts, that these difficulties 
have entirely passed away. The Native 
regiments were considerably reduced at 
the commencement of the war; but ina 
short time the great majority of them 
were recruited to the full. The greatest 
credit is due, my Lords, to all concerned 
in keeping up the communications of the 
Army during the recent campaign; and 
I am glad to hear the reference made by 
my noble Friends to the services ren- 
dered in this respect by Sir Donald 
Stewart, Generals Bright, Phayre, and 
Watson. My Lords, as I am sure that 
the interest manifested by Parliament in 
the deeds of the Army is much prized by 
the troops, both British and Native, I am 
happy that those Resolutions have been 
proposed and have met with such a hearty 
reception in your Lordships’ House. 
Tue Ear or LYTTON: I should not 
presume to occupy the attention of your 
Lordships but for the recent and 
long relations I have held, personally 
and officially, with the distinguished 
officers mentioned in the Resolutions 
of the noble Earl. This will, I trust, 
be my sufficient justification for ask- 
ing leave to bear my humble testimony 
to the ability of those distinguished 
men, and to their high sense of duty. I 
shall ask leave to express the lively satis- 
faction with which I have listened to the 
appreciative and gratifying recognition 
their services received from the observa- 
tions of the illustrious Duke who has 
just spoken. With regard to my gallant 
friend and recent colleague, the late 
Commander-in-Chief in India, I am in 
a position to bear testimony to his con- 
stant vigilance for the wants and welfare 
ot the Army in India, and to his serenity 
of mind under more than ordinarily try- 
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ing circumstances. It was universally 
felt by the Government of India, that 
when the garrison of India was some- 
what weakened, and considerable stress 
put upon the extent of our operations 
in the field, we should suffer much in- 
convenience and be exposed to great 
embarrassment, if deprived of the per- 
sonal presence of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, by his assumption of a 
command out of India, on the exercise 
of which he might, at any moment, be 
cut off from communication with the 
Indian Government, and the co-operat- 
ing forces in Southern Afghanistan. In 
yielding to these considerations, I have 
no doubt my gallant friend Sir Frederick 
Haines made a sacrifice to duty, and I 
am bound to say it was most cheerfully 
made. But if he was not present in the 
field personally, I think I can say that 
his mind was there, and associated with 
all those arrangements which, under his 
orders, were so successfully carried out. 
With regard to the case of General Sir 
Frederick Roberts, we shall probably 
all feel that nothing said in this House 
to-night can very materially add to the 
essentially national character of those 
spontaneous and enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions of opinion—ay, I will even say 
outbursts of opinion—which have pro- 
claimed already the value attached by 
the people of this country to the latest 
of the many great services of that great 
soldier. But with regard to the case 
of General Sir Donald Stewart, I think 
that justice makes a special appeal to 
the accuracy of our recollection ; and I 
was particularly pleased to find that it 
had not been made in vain to the recollec- 
tion of the noble Earl who moved this 
Motion. The services of General Sir 
Donald Stewart in connection with the 
successful conclusion of the second Af- 
ghan campaign, although they were 
scarcely less important than those of my 
gallant friend Sir Frederick Roberts, 
were less conspicuous; they were less 
directly sensational, and, therefore, more 
liable to be underrated by those who 
have not closely followed the incidents of 
hiscommand. But I am quite sure that 
my gallant friend Sir Frederick Roberts 
himself would be the first to acknow- 
ledge that his brilliant march from Cabul 
to Candahar was materially facilitated 
by the previous march of General Stew- 
art from Candahar to Cabul, and by 
the important and timely victory won 
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by General Stewart at Ghuzni—a vic- 
tory which broke up all serious power 
of armed resistance on that line of 
march. And, moreover, if in the most 
critical period of the second Afghan 
campaign the military genius of Sir 
Frederick Roberts was effectually sup- 
ported by the discipline, the steadi- 
ness, and the intelligence of his troops, 
let us not forget how largely that result 
was due to the generosity with which 
General Stewart had placed at his dis- 
posal the picked flower of the army 
under his command. That was not a 
common act of generosity. It was an 
act, which, I venture to say, involved 
a high exercise of judgment, as well 
as of courage; because, not long be- 
fore the event which called for the 
march of General Roberts on Can- 
dahar, the most alarming and alarmist 
opinions had been expressed, and ve- 
hemently expressed, and urged by the 
political officer attached to General Stew- 
art, as to the great danger and difficulty 
and the possible disaster, which, in his 
opinion, would be incurred by any at- 
tempt on the part of General Stewart 
to effect the early evacuation of Cabul 
even with the large force he then had 
under his command ; and I think Gene- 
ral Stewart showed great judgment and 
a wise appreciation of the circumstances, 
as well as considerable courage, in put- 
ting aside all these alarming representa- 
tions, and without hesitation making over 
to General Roberts all the most efficient 
fighting men of his force. I think, also, 
we are greatly indebted to General Stew- 
art for the masterly manner in which he 
brought back the remnant of his force 
without a single casualty or disaster. I 
feel sure, my Lords, that to those dis- 
tinguished officers who are named in the 
Motion before us, we shall all with per- 
fect unanimity wish that the thanks of 
this House may be unreservedly ex- 
pressed 


Resolutions agreed to, nemine dissen- 
tiente. 

Ordered, That the Lord Chancellor do com- 
municate the said Resolutions to the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, and that his 
Excellency be requested to communicate the 
same to the several Officers referred to therein. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, half past 
Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 5th May, 1881. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrir Issurp — For the 
Borough of Knaresborough, v. Sir Henry 
Meysey Meysey-Thompson, void Election. 

Se.ect CommirreE—Customs (Outport Officers) 
appointed. 

Pustic Brris—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Brentford 
Union, &v.)* [149]; Post Office (Land) * 
[150]. 

Second Reading—Land Law (Ireland) [135]— 
[Fourth Night] — debate further adjourned ; 
India Office Auditor (Superannuation) * [140]. 

Committee — Report — Bridges (South Wales) * 
[129]. 


QUESTIONS. 
— Qo — 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS — CASE 
OF ELIZABETH BURLEY — THE AC- 
TION OF THE POLICE. 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the case of a friend- 
less girl named Elizabeth Burley, who 
recently, through fear of the police 
officer appointed to carry out the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts at Dover, threw 
herself into the water of the Harbour ; 
whether she was, on being rescued, 
charged before the magistrates with 
attempting to commit suicide, but the 
case against her was dismissed; whe- 
ther the officer in question was acting 
under any warrant of a justice; and, 
whether the police, under the Acts in 
question, have been informed that there 
is no authority given to them in those 
Laws to accost, question, or molest any 
woman, but only to proceed against 
those suspected of prostitution under a 
summons or order of justices of the 
peace ? 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
have caused inquiries to be made as to 
this case, and I have had a report upon 
it from the police. The girl in question 
had been under the observation of the 
police for three weeks in consequence of 
the fact that she was leading an immoral 
life. This fact she appears herself to 
have admitted to the chaplain of the 
Sailors’ Home. It was, therefore, the 
duty of the police to ascertain her name 
and address with a view to caution her. 
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ticulars the police seem to have shown 
a want of discretion and judgment, for 
which they have been severely repri- 
manded. The girl, to aveid the police, 
threw herself into the water, from which 
she was rescued; and there is reason to 
believe further that, owing to the atten- 
tion which this case has attracted, she 
will be rescued from the unhappy life 
to which she had committed herself. 

ACTS — REPORTS OF INSPEC- 

TORS OF MINES, 1880. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If the Annual Reports for 1880 of the 
Inspectors of Mines have yet been re- 
ceived at the Home Office; and, if so, 
when they may be expected to be laid 
upon the Table of the House and 
printed for circulation ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT : Sir, 
the reports have been received, are 
passing through the press, and, it is 
hoped, will be ready for circulation 
towards the end of the month. 


MINES 


SOUTH AFRIOA— THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE BOERS. 

Mr. RYLANDS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether any despatches were received 
by the Colonial Department from Colo- 
nel Lanyon during the year 1879, or in 
the course of the year 1880, previous to 
the outbreak of hostilities in the Trans- 
vaal, expressing opinions as to the state 
of feeling amongst ‘‘ the main body 
of the Boers,’’ in accordance with the 
views attributed to him in Sir Garnet 
Wolseley’s Despatch of October 29th, 
1879 (South Africa Papers, C. 2866), in 
the following passage :—- 

‘“‘T do not wish to imply that I myself 
apprehend the serious outbreak that is said to 
be threatened, but I have felt it my duty to 
state that there is good reason for the conclu- 
sion, which is now accepted, I think, even more 
completely by Colonel Lanyon than by me, 
that the main body of the Boers have a rooted 
dislike to English Government ? ’* 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: No, Sir; I 
cannot find any such despatches. 


THE LAND ACT (IRELAND) — THE 
PURCHASE CLAUSES. 
Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he can inform the 
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House as to the present condition of 
those farmers in Ireland who have 
bought the frechold of their farms, 
either from the Church Commissioners 
or under the Bright Clauses of ‘‘ The 
Land Act, 1870,” and whether they are 
contented and loyal subjects; and, in 
default of such information, if he will 
cause inquiries to be made, and submit 
the result for the consideration of Par- 
liament ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I have 
communicated with the Secretary to the 
Church Commissioners and also with the 
Board of Public Works in reference to 
this Question. From the same body I 
learn that there is reason to believe that 
the condition of the farmers who pur- 
chased their holdings from the Church 
Commissioners is, on the whole, con- 
sidering recent bad harvests, fairly pros- 
perous. A small proportion of them 
are badly off, and they complain that 
they are no better off as owners than 
they were as tenants. The number of 
these persons is trifling, as compared 
with that of those who are satisfied and 
prosperous. The hon. Member asks me 
if they are contented and loyal subjects. 
In reply to the Question, I may say 
that 1 have reason to believe that they 
are so, and I base this statement on 
trustworthy private reports, and also on 
the tone of our correspondence with the 
Church Commission officers. The Board 
of Works is unable to give me informa- 
tion as to the condition of the farmers 
who purchased under the Act of 1870. 
To give such information would involve 
great expense, and a personal visit of in- 
quiry to each of the farms so purchased. 


CYPRUS—THE LAW COURTS—THE 
GREEK LANGUAGE. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther instructions have been given to Her 
Majesty’s Administrator in Cyprus to 
permit the introduction of the Greek 
language into the courts of justice in 
that island ? 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: I regret, Sir, 
that it will be necessary to reply to this 
Question at somewhat greater length 
than to that of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). 
Proceedings in the Courts of Cyprus are 
usually commenced by petitions, which 
are written either in Greek or in Turkish, 
according to the pleasure of the litigant, 
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and the litigant or his advocate usually 
argues before the Courts in one or other 
of these languages, which are on a per- 
fect equality. In the Nicosia district 
five-eighths of the cases are argued in 
Greek. Other languages are not ex- 
cluded, but are not encouraged. Sum- 
monses and the like are made out in 
Greek, Turkish, and English. In most 
of the Courts a majority, in all some, of 
the Judges speak Greek fluently. Judg- 
ments are recorded in English and 
Turkish, these being the languages 
chiefly spoken by the officers of the 
Courts who have to execute them. The 
re-organization of the Courts of Cyprus 
is under consideration, and the impor- 
tance of these language questions will 
not be overlooked. 


ARMY RE-ORGANIZATION—THE UNI- 
FORMS—MILITIA OFFICERS, ~ 

Mr. RITCHIE (for Earl Percy) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If it is 
true that the change of appointments, 
&c. consequent on the new Regimental 
organisation will impose an expense of 
about £80,000 on the officers of Militia ; 
and if he proposes to relieve them by a 
grant from the public purse ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : No, Sir; I have no 
reason to believe that the expense to 
officers of Militia consequent upon the 
change of appointments will approach 
the sum named by the noble Lord; and, 
so far as the substitution of gold for 
silver is concerned, the change is made, 
as a general rule, with their entire con- 
currence, and will be so timed as to cost 
but little. I have under consideration 
the propriety of granting some assistance 
in cases where the change is to or from 
Rifle uniform. 


RAILWAYS (INDIA)—TREATY OF LIS- 
BON—PORTUGUESE TERRITORY. 
Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for India, with refer- 
ence to an advertisement appearing in 
the newspapers, Whether he can now 
state the arrangements which have been 
made for a Railway through the Por- 
tuguese territory into Southern India ; 
whether it is the fact that he has 
pledged himself to continue a short 
Railway in Portuguese territory to a 
connection with the British Indian sys- 
tem in the Deccan; and, if so, whether 
he has ascertained that the Port of Mar- 
magao is superior to any British Indian 
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Port on the West Coast; that the line 
thence up the Ghats is easier than any 
line from a British Port; and that, alto- 
gether, this line has such great advan- 
tages over any other line as to counter- 
balance the disadvantage of a Foreign 
Port and a transit through Foreign ter- 
ritory ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the arrangements which have been 
made for a railway through the Portu- 
guese territory into Southern India are 
briefly these. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment, in pursuance of the terms of the 
Treaty of Lisbon, 1878, have made a 
contract with an English company under 
which capital will be raised, with a 
guarantee from the Portuguese Govern- 
ment for the purpose of completing a har- 
bour at Marmagao—commonly known 
as Goa—and of constructing a railway 
within their territory to the Frontier. 
The Government of India, when assured 
that sufficient progress has been made 
with the works, will, in conformity with 
the terms of the same Treaty, under 
which we have obtained very consider- 
able advantages, take measures for con- 
tinuing the line through British terri- 
tory, and connecting it with the system 
of railways in Southern India. With 
regard to the comparative merits of this 
harbour, and any British port on the 
West Coast, the hon. Member does not, 
probably, include Bombay, which, of 
course, is pre-eminently superior to all ; 
but, if he alludes particularly to the 
port of Karwar, some 50 miles south of 
Marmagao, I am able to inform him on 
high professional authority that the latter 
possesses as many, if not greater, advan- 
tages than the former. I am also in- 
formed that the line of railway may be 
constructed quite as easily up the Ghats 
from Marmagao as from Karwar. Under 
the arrangement which has been made, 
I do not apprehend that any hindrance 
to traffic or any inconvenience will occur 
in consequence of the communication 
between the interior and the coast being 
partially formed through Portuguese 
territory. 

CRIMINAL LAW—JUVENILE 
OFFENDERS ACT. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the Government will 
consider the desirability of introducing 
a measure for the alteration of the pro- 


Sir George Campbell 
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visions of the existing Law, under which 
it is necessary that a juvenile offender 
should be sentenced to a term of impri- 
sonment before being sent to a Reforma- 
tory School ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
am anxious to enable Parliament to deal 
with the subject of the treatment of 
juvenile offenders. But the introduc- 
tion of a Bill will depend upon the pro- 
gress made with the Business now be- 
fore the House. Opinion on the ques- 
tion is divided. I find from the opinions 
which I have been able to collect from 
the authorities best fitted to pronounce 
judgment on the subject, that 35 are in 
favour of the imprisonment of juvenile 
offenders before they are sent to a refor- 
matory, and 139 take the opposite view. 
My own opinion inclines to that of the 
majority. 


SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT— 
OLEOMARGARINE. 


Mr. SEVERNE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether oleo- 
margarine is permitted to be sold under 
the name of butter; and, if not, whe- 
ther since the admixture of oleomarga- 
rine with butter may be easily detected 
by analysis, the district inspectors are 
directed to endeavour to discover such 
fraudulent admixture ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, the sale of 
oleomargarine as butter is not per- 
mitted under the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Act, and numerous convictions 
have taken place when it has been thus 
sold. The district Inspectors employed 
to obtain samples for analysis take their 
instructions from the local authorities, 
and the Local Government Board have 
no control over them. It is open, how- 
ever, to private individuals to have 
samples analyzed under the Act. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED 
CRIMES AND OUTRAGES. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is the fact, as 
stated in several newspapers— 

_‘ That the house of a bailiff in Galway named 
King was visited on Friday night by a party of 
ruffians with their faces blackened, who as- 
saulted him brutally, and held him over a fire, 
threatening to roast him alive, and inflicting 
such injuries that his life is in danger ; 
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Mayo, a band of twelve men, wearing masks, 
attacked the house of a herd, terrified the occu- 
pants by threats, and fired shots through the 
windows. They warned the herd that if he 
did not comply with the regulations of the Land 
League, and have nothing to do with grass Jand, 
they would take his life ; 

‘* And that a bailiff named Murphy, who was 
serving summonsesat Cleanglass, near Newcastle 
West, a few evenings ago, was met by anumber 
of men, who assaulted him with savage violence. 
Having beaten him unmercifully with his own 
blackthorn stick, they took all the summonses 
from him, and all the money he had about him, 
and then threw him into a deep pond, in which he 
narrowly escaped drowning. He managed to 
creep out of it and took refuge in an empty 
pigsty, where he was discovered next morning ;’’ 
and, if so, whether there appears any 
likelihood of the perpetrators of these 
outrages being brought to justice ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, in re- 
ference to the first case alluded to, I am 
glad to be able to state that there is no 
reason to believe that any such outrage 
took place. No information has reached 
the Constabulary of any outrage being 
committed at the time and place men- 
tioned, and there is no baliff of the 
name in Galway. With regard to the 
second case, information on the subject 
is expected, but has not yet been re- 
ceived. With regard to the third case, 
I am sorry to say that an outrage was 
committed on Murphy, who has identi- 
fied a number of persons as those who 
assaulted him, and there is good reason 
to believe that those who committed the 
outrage will be brought to justice. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, with re- 
gard to the first case, that he had re- 
ceived a letter from the clergyman of 
the district saying that the alleged roast- 
ing was a malicious invention. 


ARMY—THE ZULU WAR—GENERAL 
NEWDIGATE’S MEDAL ROLL. 


Mr. BOORD asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether General New- 
digate’s Medal Roll has been received 
at the War Office ; and, when the medals 
for service in the Native Contingent in 
South Africa are likely to be distributed 
to those entitled to them ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: My answer, Sir, 
to the first Question is ‘‘ Yes.” My 
answer to the second is that it is a 
matter which concerns the Colonial 
Office; but, to save time, I have ascer- 
tained that the engraving of the medals 
was finished yesterday, and that they 
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SOUTH AFRICA — THE SUZERAINTY 
OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


Mr. GORST asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, Whether the substitution of su- 
zerainty for sovereignty in the Trans- 
vaal is to be effected by an Act of Par- 
liament; and, if not, how the substitu- 
tion is to be effected ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JAamezs): The Question is some- 
what premature. As far as I can anti- 
cipate, there will be no necessity to re- 
sort to an Act of Parliament for the 
purpose indicated. 


THE WILD FOWL ACT; 1880. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he has observed that 
certain retail fishmongers and poulterers 
in Manchester have been summoned 
under the Wild Fowl Act of 1880 for 
selling wood pigeons, and that they have 
been reprimanded by the stipendiary 
magistrate and ordered to pay costs; 
and, whether, if it be unlawful to sell 
birds which it is lawful to kill, he will 
undertake to amend the Law ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the matter stands in rather a singular 
position, as often happens when an Act 
of Parliament is manufactured in this 
House. It was the intention, no doubt, 
when the Bill was in Committee to have 
exempted the owners and occupiers of 
land from the provisions of the Bill. If 
the law is as described, it should be 
amended. 


SMALL-POX (METROPOLIS). 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether, seeing that the small- 
pox epidemic is very much on the in- 
crease in Greenwich and other parts of 
the Metropolis, and that the hospitals 
of the Asylums Board are overcrowded 
and incapable of dealing with the emer- 
gency, any, and what, steps will be taken 
by the Local Government Board to se- 
cure extra accommodation for smallpox 
patients whose confinement in crowded 
dwellings must tend greatly to increase 
the spread of the epidemic ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, the Board have 
been earnestly pressing both upon the 
Guardians and the Vestries and District 
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Boards the necessity of supplementing 
the hospital accommodation for small- 
pox patients at the disposal of the 
Asylums Board, and I am glad to state 
that in several instances effect has been 
given to the Board’s representations. 
At the same time, there is no doubt of 
the need for further provision for the 
isolation of these cases, and the Board 
are endeavouring to secure it; but it is 
scarcely necessary to state that the sub- 
ject is one of great perplexity and diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. DAWSON asked, whether there 
was any arrangement with the London 
hospitals for a convalescent home for the 
isolation of patients during the earlier 
progress of their recovery, which was 
the most dangerous period for the spread 
of the infection ? 

Mr. DODSON said, that no steps had 
been taken in that direction. 

Mr. DAWSON gave Notice that he 
would on another occasion ask the right 
hon. Gentleman what were his inten- 
tions in regard to this subject. 


ORGANIZATION — THE NEW 
RE- 


ARMY 
REGULATIONS—COMPULSORY 
TIREMENT. 


Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
will state the reason why, in the regula- 
tion which he has submitted for adop- 
tion by the House of Commons relating 
to compulsory retirement in the Army, 
he proposes to make the periods of 
non-employment which are to necessitate 
compulsory retirement, five years for 
General and Field Officers, and three 
years for Majors; while in a corre- 
sponding regulation for the Navy the 
periods of non-employment which neces- 
sitate compulsory retirement are, ten 
years for Flag Officers, seven years for 
Captains, and five years for Commanders 
and Lieutenants? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. and gallant Friend, I may say 
that there are several reasons why the 
rules for retirement from the Army and 
Navy in the upper ranks should not be 
identical, whether in respect of age, 
rate of pay, or non-employment; but I 
could not well state these in the compass 
of an answer to a Question. As tonon- 
employment, I may say that the rule 
adopted for flag officers in the Navy in 
1870 was an experiment, the result of 


Mr, Dodson 


{COMMONS} 
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which, in my opinion, justifies a shorter 
term now for generals in the Army. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — THE PARLIAMENTARY 
OATHS BILL. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, On what day he 
will invite the House to proceed with 
the Adjourned Debate on the Parlia- 
mentary Oaths; and, after what hour 
of the day he may select, he will not 
expect the House to enter upon the 
above Adjourned Debate ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Govern- 
ment propose to place this Order of the 
Day for to-morrow after Supply, when 
I hope time may be afforded for dis- 
cussing the introduction of the Bill. In 
the event of the matter not coming on 
to-morrow, it will be my duty to ask 
the House to have a Morning Sitting on 
Tuesday. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, after 
what hour the Bill would not be taken 
on Friday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Not after half- 
past 10 o’clock. 


THE MEDICAL ACTS—THE VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. SUMMERS asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether the Royal 
Commission which is being appointed to 
inquire into the working of the Medical 
Acts will be empowered to receive evi- 
dence as to the grounds upon which the 
Victoria University claims to have the 
right conferred upon it of granting de- 
grees in medicine ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; the 
Royal Commission is fully empowered 
to inquire into and report on the claims 
of the Victoria University to grant medi- 
cal degrees. Immediately the Commis- 
sion has reported the Privy Council will 
take into consideration the claims of this 
important school of medicine. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT—PRISONERS 
UNDER THE ACT—NEWSPAPER EDI.- 
TORS. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether newspaper pro- 
prietors imprisoned under the Coercion 
Act will be allowed to supervise the 
matter prepared for insertion in their 
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journals; and, in case such permission the fact that while Leigh Hunt, Robert 
will not be accorded to them, whether | Carlile, and Feargus O’Connor were in 
the Government will relieve them of | prison they were allowed to edit news- 
legal responsibility for all matters ap- | papers? How did the right hon. Gen- 
pearing in their journals during the | fleman distinguish between those editors 
period of their incarceration ? . | and the present prisoners ? 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Every written! Mr. HEALY: But they were editors 


communication by an editor in prison 
will come under the supervision of the 
Governor of the gaol. I am informed 
by the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral that no Court would hold an editor 
legally responsible for articles in his 
newspaper if by action of law he has no 
power of controlling or supervising those 
articles, 


of English newspapers. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, whether this 
censorship of the Press had been adopted 
since the alliance of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with the policy of Russia ? 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, whether he would 
state which of the gentlemen arrested 





Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked, whether | under the Coercion Act were newspaper 
the Act did not contain a proviso allow- | editors? 
ing a prisoner to follow his ordinary! Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I must have 
avocation ? | Notice given of all these Questions. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that if 
writing was the ordinary avocation of | ppenel rag ge SE Fo 
3 fo semence ig would be supervised by’ Diskase AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked, whe-| Mr. ELLIOT asked the Vice Presi- 
ther, if he supervised a political article, | dent of the Council, If it is correct that 
the Governor of the prison would not | it was known in Newcastle-on-Tyne that 
share to a certain extent the political re- | foot and mouth disease existed there 
sponsibility of it when it was published? | on the 18th of April ; and if it is correct 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I believe that | that the many outbreaks of this disease 
political articles will not be allowed to be | in the North of England are traceable to 
sent out by the Governor. | Newcastle Market; and, if he can in- 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: So much for | form the House from where the disease 
the freedom of the Press. | was ithported ? 

Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN wished to; Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, information 
know how, in such a case, an editor in | was received from the Town Clerk of 
prison could follow his ordinary avoca- | Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 20th ultimo 
tion ? |that animals affected with foot-and- 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: He cannot | mouth disease were discovered in a lair 
be allowed %o write political articles, or | in that borough on the night of April 
articles relating to his imprisonment. | 18th. It is believed that those animals 
The House must not forget that it was | were brought from Stockton Market. 
for articles in newspapers, as well as for | Several outbreaks in the North of Eng- 
other reasons, that some of these pri- , land have been reported, which are sup- 
soners were arrested. The Government | posed to be due to infected animals 
cannot be expected to stultify itself by | brought from Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
allowing political articlesto be sent out | 
of prison. 

Mr. PARNELL inquired, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman wished it to be 
understood—the articles for which one 


CRIMINAL LAW—THE QUEEN vy. 
BRADLAUGH AND ANOTHER— 
“FRUITS OF PHILOSOPHY.” 


Mr. 0’ DONNELL asked Mr. Attorney 





of the prisoners was arrested being 
articles inciting to violence—that he con- 
sidered that all political articles written 
in Ireland were articles inciting to vio- 
lence ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: No; I answer 
the Question of the hon. Member in the 
negative. 

Mr. J. COWEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, whether it was not 


VOL, COLX. [rnurp series. ] 


General, Whether the conviction of the 


‘accused in the case of Bradlaugh and 
‘another, charged with the publication of 


an obscene work, was not set aside on 
appeal, in February, 1878, on the ground 
of a technical error in the indictment ; 
whether Lord Justice Brett on that oc- 
casion did not state that, if the de- 
fendants again committed the offence of 


| publishing such a work, another prose= 
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cution would doubtless be instituted, 
when, if the indictment were not again 
defective, they would receive even se- 
verer punishment than that to which 
they had been already sentenced ; whe- 
ther it is not the fact that the objec- 
tionable publication was subsequently 
continued by said defendants; and, 
whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to institute proceed- 
ings in conformity with the opinion of 
Lord Justice Brett, having care to avoid 
any technical defect in the indictment 
calculated to prevent the just enforce- 
ment of the existing Laws against ob- 
scene publications in this country? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, it is quite correct 
that the conviction referred to in the 
Question was, in February, 1878, set 
aside on a technical ground, which was 
that the alleged libel, for which the de- 
fendants were indicted, was not set out 
literally in the indictment. It is not 
correct, as stated in the Question, that 
Lord Justice Brett on that occasion 
stated that if the defendants again com- 
mitted the offence another prosecution 
would be instituted, when they would 
receive a severe punishment. So far as 
I can tell by referring to the judgment 
of Lord Justice Brett, it is not correct to 
say that the Lord Justice said that an- 
other prosecution would be instituted ; 
but what he did say was that, although 
on the point of law the judgment must 
be reversed, yet, if the book complained 
of was again published and the plaintiffs 
in error were convicted upon a properly 
worded indictment, the reiteration of the 
offence must be met with a greater 
punishment. I cannot say whether or 
not the publication has been continued, 
neither can I give the hon. Member any 
information whatever upon the point as 
to whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to institute further proceed- 
ings. Having regard to the fact that 
the prosecution was not instituted by the 
late Government, but that my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Laun- 
ceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), who was 
then Solicitor General, was prosecuting, 
and that the proceedings were taken in 
February, 1878, I should think that the 
late Government came to the conclusion 
that there was no necessity to take any 
further steps in the matter, and I should 
think that anyone who now calls atten- 
tion to the work would not be doing any 
great benefit to public morals. 


Mr. O’ Donnell 


{ COMMONS} 
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PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS 
(HALF-PAST TWELVE RULE). 


Mr. MONK asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he will give 
facilities for the early resumption of the 
Debate on the Half-past Twelve o’clock 
Rule, which was adjourned on Tuesday 
last, at the request of the Government, 
in consequence of an erroneous impres- 
sion as to the course which the Govern- 
ment intended to pursue having been 
conveyed on their behalf to some Mem- 
bers of the House, which occasioned 
their absence ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
he much regretted the misapprehension 
which had placed his hon. Friend in 
a disadvantageous position through no 
fault of his own. He hoped, however, 
that the discussion on the half-past 12 
o’clock Rule would not itself be sub- 
jected to the injurious operation of that 
Rule. He hoped his hon. Friend would 
be permitted without any obstacle to 
take the decision of the House on the 
question. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—OVER- 
LOADING THE “DUBLIN CASTLE.” 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he will make inquiries of the emi- 
gration agents for the Cape and Natal 
as to the correctness of the statement of 
the owners of the Castle Line of Steam- 
ships that the overloading of their 
steamer ‘‘ Dublin Castle,’’ which left 
Dartmouth on the 1st Octoher last, was 
due to the owners having received a 
very urgent message from the Cape Go- 
vernment asking them to take over a 
small body of Cape Riflemen, whose 
presence was immediately required ; and, 
whether, in the event of his finding that 
no such excuse in fact existed, he will 
take the proceedings required by the Act 
against the owners of such vessel ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Question of the hon. and learned 
Member appeared to convey a somewhat 
serious imputation on the owners of the 
Dublin Castle. The hon. andlearned Gen- 
tleman did notstate upon whose informa- 
tion he had put this Question, or what was 
the character of theinformation on which 
he relied. He could only say for him- 
self that he knew no circumstances 
which would justify the imputation con- 
veyed in this Question; and until he re- 
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sary to make any further inquiry. 


STATE OF IRELAND—ALLEGED 
EXCESS OF DUTY BY BAILIFFS IN 
COUNTY MONAGHAN. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 


Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If his attention has been 
called to the sworn evidence given at an 
inquest held in the townland of Drum- 
bear on Saturday last, by Dr. Reed, 
coroner for county Monaghan, and to 
the following circumstances detailed by 
the different witnesses :—That the house 
of Thomas Stewart, a tenant on the Ros- 
common estate, was visited on the 18th 
of March by Mr. John Johnston, the 
under agent of Lord Rossmore’s estate, 
and a number of bailiffs; that the under 
agent approached the bedside of Mrs. 
Stewart, the wife of the tenant, who was 
in an advanced state of pregnancy, and 
ordered her to rise and dress herself; 
that Dr. William Woods, her medical 
attendant, found her, as a result, suffer- 
ing from excitement and heart disease, 
and threatened with premature confine- 
ment, and asked the under agent and 
bailiffs to retire; that the under agent 
and some bailiffs repeated their visit on 
April 29, and Johnston again went to 
the bedside of the woman, again ordered 
her to rise and dress herself, and called 
upon the bailiffs to remove her ; whether | 
the woman, in consequence of these | 
threats, fainted in presence of the under 
agent and the bailiffs ; that, on the 29th, 


the bailiffs again were in the vicinity | 


of the house; that, on the 30th, Mrs. 


Stewart was prematurely delivered of a | 


dead-born child ; that the verdict of the 
jury was that the premature birth was 
brought about by the great excitement 
through which the mother had passed ; 
and, whether he will take any steps for 
bringing the man, Johnston, to justice ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he saw a statement in Zhe Freeman’s 
Journal yesterday, and he lost no time in 
writing to obtain full information with 
regard to what was stated to have 
happened. 


hon. Member would repeat the Question. 
It certainly did appear that there had 
been unjustifiable hardship ; but he was 
glad to see that the police were not 
mentioned as having been present on 
the occasion, 


He would be glad if the | 
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ceived definite information to justify 
such a step, he did not think it neces- 


COMPANIES ACT, 1867—TRINITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther he has received a Report from the 
Education Department with reference to 
Trinity College, London; and what de- 
cision has been arrived at with regard to 
the application of that Association for a 
licence dispensing with the use of the 
word ‘‘ Limited ”’ as part of its title ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
there had been some communications of 
| a confidential character with reference to 
| this subject between the Education De- 
|} partment and the Board of Trade; but 
independently of those communications 
he had come to the conclusion, after 
careful consideration of all the cireum- 
stances, that there were grave reasons 
why the application of Trinity College, 
London, to be allowed to dispense with 
the word “ Limited” should not be 
complied with. 














PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
DILLON, M.P. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he will specify the pas- 
sages in the speech of the honourable 
Member for Tipperary (at the meeting 
of the Irish National Land League, in 
Dublin, on the 27th ultimo), which, in 
| his opinion, are objectionable ; and, 
| whether it is to be understood that the 
| Government have finally decided, with 
| regard to the thousands of evictions now 

impending in Ireland (as declared in the 

' speech of the honourable Member for 
Tipperary), that no steps will be taken 
for the protection of the homes, the pro- 
perty, and the present or prospective 
rights of these thousands of Irish tenants, 
except such as are contemplated in the 
Irish Land Bill? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that 
before the right hon. Gentleman an- 
swered the Question of the hon. Member, 
he should like to know what was the pro- 
tection afforded to tenants at the present 
time by Clauses 13 and 48 of the Land 
Bill? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, with re- 
gard to the first Question I do not think 
it would be convenient for me to answer 
it, and for this reason—that I could not 
answer it without anticipating the dis- 





,cussion on the Motion which has been 
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given Notice of by the hon. Member for 
Longford (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) on the 
Orders of Business for this evening. As 
regards thesecond Question, that is really 
a Question which ought to be asked 
during the debate on the Land Bill, and 
I should have thought that the hon. 
Member could have elicited the informa- 
tion with more convenience even this 
very evening when a full answer could 
be given. In reply to the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), I must 
say that I would refer hon. Members 
to the clauses in the Land Bill which 
he mentions. I believe they make it 
clear, as to any tenants against whom 
notices of proceedings of ejectment for 
non-payment of rent to be taken at 
Quarter Sessions or in the Superior 
Courts have been served, that during 
the whole time of such proceedings, in- 
cluding the six months’ time for redemp- 
tion, those tenants would be able, after 
the passing of this Act, to apply to the 
Court for a judicial rent to be fixed ; and 
therefore, if the rent which they had 
paid was too high a rent, the Court 
might be expected to fix a lower rent, 
and by that means they would obtain 
tenant right, which would have a sale- 
able value. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL — 
“SUZERAINTY.” 

Eart PERCY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it will be 
necessary that the future President or 
Chief Authority of the Transvaal States 
should obtain the sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty, as Suzerain, to his appointment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have not placed any 
limitation whatever upon the discretion 
of the Commissioners in this respect. 
[4 laugh.| Therefore, they will be 
quite prepared for whatever arrange- 
ments the Commissioners may make. 
Sir, I think that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who sneered is evidently 
quite ignorant that there have been | 
Colonies in full relation to this country 
where Her Majesty has not appointed 
a Governor. Perhaps he has never 
taken it into consideration that in North 
America hereditary Colonies were cre- 


Young Ireland 
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PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT—PROCLAMATION OF 
COUNTY MONAGHAN. 

Mr. GIVAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to the marked absence of crime in the 
county of Monaghan, as appears by the 
Returns of agrarian offences for the 
past six months; and, if so, can he in- 
form the House on what grounds the 
county has been proclaimed under the 
Arms Act of the present Session ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the reason why the county of 
Monaghan had been proclaimed under 
the Peace Preservation Act was not be- 
cause any large number of agrarian 
offences had been committed there, but 
because the Government were informed 
that a great number of people in the 
county were armed, having rifles and 
revolvers, which they carried frequently 
on the occasions of meetings and pro- 
cessions. Party spirit ran somewhat 
high in the county, and it was thought 
expedient to put a check on the indis- 
criminate possession of firearms. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) ACT 
—EMPLOYMENT WORKS. 

Mason NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he has given, or will give direc- 
tions to provide employment on a mode- 
rate scale, between the middle of May 
and the middle of July, in the county of 
Galway, particularly in the neighbour- 
hoods of Loughrea, Athenry, Tuam, 
Oughterard, Clifden, Gort, and Ballina- 
sloe ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the hon. and gallant Member must be 
aware that the only way they could pro- 
vide employment was through the ba- 
ronial sanction. If the hon. and gallant 
Member would apply to him privately he 
would give him all the information in his 
power, as he could quite understand his 
wishing for the information. The Go- : 
vernment had already given directioris 
that the works sanctioned by baronial 
presentments should be carried out be- 
tween the months of May and July. 








ated where the Governor succeeded by 
birth, and not by appointment of Her | 
Majesty, and that the Colony of Rhode | 
Island had the privilege, after the first | 
appointment, of electing its own Go-| 
vernor. | 


Mr. W. E. Forster 


YOUNG IRELAND DEBATING SOCIETY 
(DUBLIN)—ALLEGED INTERFERENCE 
OF THE POLICE. 

Mrz. T. D. SULLIVANasked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland, If his attention has been called | consideration of the exceptional nature 


to a letter signed by the honorary se- 
cretaries of the Young Ireland Debating 


Society, Dublin, published in the ‘‘ Free- | 


man’s Journal ” of May 2nd, wherein it 
is stated that, on the evening of April 
29th, five policemen applied for admis- 
sion to the meeting of the Society, and 
that, on the previous day, another po- 
liceman called at the house and asked 
the caretaker for the names of the officers 
of the Society, and for the key of the 
Society’s room ; and, if police interference 
of this kind with literary and debating 
societies in Ireland has the sanction of 
the Government ? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had been in communication with 
the Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan 
Police in Dublin with reference to this 
Question. The writerof the letter to which 
the hon. Member alluded must be under 
some misapprehension. No member of 
the Metropolitan police had ever sought 
admission to the meeting of that society, 
and no one was more surprised than the 
police were to see such a charge made. 


NAVY—DESTRUCTION OF H.M.S. 
“ DOTEREL.” 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If he will state any 
further particulars with regard to the 
destruction of H.M.S. ‘‘ Doterel”’ than 
have already been made public ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the most in- 
teresting information which can be given 
the House relates to the date when 
authentic information is likely to be 
forthcoming. In the first place, the 
Britannia packet, bringing home Com- 
mander Evans and the survivors from 
the ill-fated ship, is expected to arrive 
at Lisbon on the 25th of this month, and 
at Liverpool on the Ist of June. Then, 
and only then, we shall have the story 
so far as it is known to the men and offi- 
cers who escaped. In the next place, the 
Garnet, corvette, has been ordered down 
to Sandy Point from Montevideo, and 
she carries an artificer diver as well as 
a seaman diver. The Doterel, if she sank 
at anchor, will probably lie in from 8 
to 10 fathoms of water. The LZurydice, 
as hon. Members may be interested in 
knowing, lay in 114 fathoms; and there 
is every hope that, with the assistance 
which Lieutenant Stokes, of the Doterel, 
who remained at Sandy Point, will be 
able to give, the condition of the vessel 
will be ascertained in all particulars. In 








of the case, the Admiralty have ordered 
the Turquoise, corvette, which was on 
the Pacific Station waiting to be relieved 
by the Champion from Ashantee, to start 
on her homeward voyage at once, and 
to join the Garnet in the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. The Commander-in-Chief on 
the Pacific has been informed that she is 
wanted to assist in diving operations, 
and will, no doubt, take care that she 
has divers on board. The report of 
what has been ascertained on the spot 
will be brought to Montevideo, either 
by one of these vessels, or by one 
of the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany’s packets, which pass through the 
Straits at intervals of about a fortnight. 
Something may be known sooner; but 
we may fully expect about the end of 
the month to know all that can be told, 
both by the survivors of the crew, and 
by the unfortunate vessel herself. I 
have with me full particulars of the 
quantity and stowage of the various ex- 
plosives on board; but I do not think I 
need communicate them to the House 
further than by saying that there were 
4 tons and 7 cwts. of powder in the 
fore magazine, which is quite enough 
to account for the accident itself. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL—GRANTS 
OF PUBLIC MONIES. 


Srr JOHN HAY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he will lay upon the 
Table an Estimate of the Liabilities 
which may be incurred under the vari- 
ous provisions of the Irish Land Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the prin- 
cipal outlay for grants of public money 
contemplated under the Irish Land Bill 
is described for ordinary purposes in 
Part 5 of the Bill. That outlay will be 
under the control of Parliament from year 
to year, the Estimates can only be formed 
from year to year,and Parliament will have 
an opportunity of forming the estimate 
for the current year before giving its 
assent to any outlay. As to other ex- 
penditure under the Bill, I think a ques- 
tion of this kind may be more con- 
veniently raised when we have made 
further progress with the measure. We 
shall be happy to give the best informa- 
tion in our power on the subject. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) BILL— 
ARREARS OF RENT, &c. 
Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
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his attention has been called to the fol- 
lowing evidence referring to the in- 
debtedness of the Irish tenant farmers :— 
The following passage in the evidence of 
Professor Baldwin before the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture (Vol. I. 
p. 89) :— 

“2805. Can you give usan idea of the amount 
of the state of debt they are in; how many 
years’ rent in some cases ?—As far as our in- 
quiries have gone, it would not be too much to 
say that in many places they owe on an average 
from three to five years’ rent to shopkeepers 
alone. In some cases we ascertained the figures, 
which we verified afterwards, and found they 
owed as much as from eight to ten years’ rent 
to shopkeepers. 

‘©2806. Is that on account of goods bought or 
money lent?—Chiefly for provisions and for 
goods of different kinds ; not so much for money 
lent.” 


The following passage in the evidence 
of Mr. Mulhallen Marum, M.P., before 
the Irish Land Commission (Vol. III. 
Question 35,886) :— 


“They,” meaning the tenant farmers, “are 
‘ hopelessly in debt. My experience in the 
County Kilkenny and Queen’s County, which 
is very large, leads me to say that their in- 
debtedness is something nobody can have any 
conception of ;”’ 


whether his attention has been called to 
the following passages in the evidence 
before the Commission as to the remedy 
for this state of things. The following 
passage in the evidence of Colonel King- 
Harman (Land Commission, Vol. II. 
Question 14, 183) :— 


“T think there is only one possible remedy in 

the West of Ireland—that is, local courts of 
bankruptcy, or giving power to the county 
court judge to deal as in bankruptcy with all 
cases of small debts. I think the people have 
got a load of debt about their necks now which 
it is utterly impossible to get rid of ; butif they 
could pay a reasonable composition they would 
start fair, and it would prevent excessive credit 
being given again.” 
And the following passage in the evi- 
dence of Professor Baldwin (Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture (Vol I. Ques- 
tion 2,808) :— 

“ Have you ever considered what might be a 
remedy for that ?—Yes, we have thought a good 
deal over it, and we agree in thinking that 
there is nothing for it, except some system of 
bankruptcy courts which would go as near as 
possible to the homes of the people and give 
them a fresh start. It is a violent remedy, but 
the state of affairs is very critical ;” 


and, if he will insert in the Land Law 
(Ireland) Bill more provisions founded 
on these recommendations for dealing 
with arrears of rent in the case of ten- 
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ants involved in hopleless indebtedness 
through bad seasons ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had read the passages from the evi- 
dence referred to in the hon. Gentleman’s 

| Questions. The last Question ought to 
|have been addressed to his right hon. 
{Friend the Prime Minister, because the 
| Land Bill was in his right hon. Friend’s 
|charge, notin his own. But he might 
| say—and hon. Members would be able 
| to correct his statement if he was wrong 
iby reading them themselves—that all 
| the extracts to which the hon. Gen- 
itleman alluded related, not to the 
special debt for rent, but to every kind 
of debt. Therefore, if the passages 
were to form the ground of any recom- 
mendation at all, it would be a recom- 
mendation for the wiping out of all debt. 

Mr.T. P. O°;CONNOR asked the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether the landlord 
had not a preferential claim for his rent 
over the debts of shopkeepers? And 
was he not aware that Colonel King- 
Harman had recommended that the debt 
due to the landlord should be placed on 
the same level as that due to the shop- 
keeper ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the hon. Gentleman had asked him quite 
a different Question from that put by 
the hon. Member for Roscommon (Mr. 
O’Kelly), his answer to whom was, he 
believed, correct. He did not wish to 
give any opinion on other matters. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
On what authority he founds the state- 
ment that of the tenant farmers, against 
whom 2,200 ejectment processes were 
granted at the late quarter sessions in 
Ireland, many were able but unwilling 
to pay their rent; and, if he will state 
what is the proportion of the tenants 
decreed against who are unable to pay, 
and what proportion are able but un- 
willing to pay? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
that the ground on which he rested his 
| Statement was the notorious fact that 
|members and leaders of the Land 
| League for months past had striven in 
| the strongest manner to induce tenants 
/not to pay their rent, even when they 
were able to pay, and that a large num- 
| ber of tenants had notoriously followed 
that advice. The probability—in his 
/mind the certainty—was that many of 
those processes for the recovery of rent 
were issued by the landlords of such 
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tenants. The hon. Member had asked 
him what proportion of the tenants de- 
creed against were able but unwilling to 
pay. He must say that the hon. Mem- 
ber and his Friends were better able to 
answer that Question than he was, be- 
cause they might have means of know- 
ing what number of tenants had fol- 
lowed their advice ‘‘to hold the harvest,”’ 
as it was called, and not to pay what 
they termed an unjust rent, although 
they were able to pay. But he might 
suggest a mode by which to make the 
comparison. If the leaders of the Land 
League would so far assist in the main- 
tainenance of law and order as to desist 
from advising the tenants not to pay, 
they would soon be in the position of 
having few ejectments brought under 
their notice except those against tenants 
who were really unable to pay. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had made an important sug- 
gestion ; and he wished to ask him whe- 
ther, if the Land League gave the ad- 
vice which the right hon. Gentleman 
suggested, he would undertake to pro- 
tect from eviction the tenants who were 
unable to pay ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER replied, that if 
the Government saw any probability or 
had any reason to believe that that 
advice would be really given, the whole 
question would be very much altered. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Then the 
right hon. Gentleman declines to give a 
guarantee to protect tenants who really 
cannot pay ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was quite 
prepared to give the advice suggested if 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
that undertaking on his part. 


Afterwards, 


Mr. A. M. SULLIVAN asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury if, between 
now and Monday, he would consider not 
only seriously, but in the kindly spirit 
with which he was certain to approach 
the subject, the incidental observations 
which passed within the last five minutes 
across the floor of the House? So happy 
an opportunity had not occurred for 
many years for terminating the grievous 
state of conflict which existed. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps the hon. 
and learned Member has addressed to 
me a request rather than a Question. At 
the same time, I should be very sorry, 
after observations which had passed in 
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such a spirit, to seem to meet them with 
disrespect. I would say whatever con- 
cerns the condition of Ireland “haé—un- 
doubted claims on the attention, and the 
close and early attention, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and I shall be glad 
to receive any further information bear- 
ing on the subject of the matters which 
have been referred to. 


STATE OF IRELAND—DUBLIN. 


Mr. DAWSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following words used by Mr. Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald at the Commission opened 
in Dublin on the 7th April last, when 
addressing the Grand Jury of the city of 
Dublin :— 

‘*T am glad to be able to tell you that your 
duties will be of a very light character at the 
Commission. I am speaking now in reference 
not to the list of cases which may go before you, 
but to the police report generally. The cases 
are of a very small character, and represent 
those offences against property principally which 
are inseparable from a community where a great 
deal of poverty exists and a period of depression. 
There is not in the whole a single case of what 
I would call an aggravated character. Not any 
one that requires from me observation or in- 
struction ; ” : 
and, whether, if he had this pronounce- 
ment before him when the city of Dublin 
was proclaimed ? 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER: Sir, I haveread 
the remarks made by Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald at the opening of the Commission 
in Dublin on the 7th of April last, and 
I must remind the hon. Member that 
when the learned Judge made those re- 
marks the speeches at some recent meet- 
ings of the Land League Committee in 
Dublin had not been delivered. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL— 
YEARLY TENANTS. 


Tuz O’DONOGHUE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, under the provisions of 
the Land Law (Ireland) Bill, a yearly 
tenant had a right to apply to the Court 
to fix the fair rent of his holding; or, 
whether that right only arose upon the 
landlord attempting to raise his rent ; 
or, whether the right of the yearly ten- 
ant to apply to the Court was dependent 
on other circumstances ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I must 
say it is inconvenient to ask Questions 
concerning a measure which is imme- 
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diately to come under the consideration 
of the House. Still, I am not sorry this 
Question has been put. My answer is 
‘*Yes.”” I should say a yearly tenant 
can apply to the Court at any time to fix 
a judicial rent whether the landlord tries 
to increase the rent or not. 

Dr. COMMINS asked in what part 
of the Bill this provision was to be 
found ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
the hon. and learned Member was a 
lawyer, and he was sure he would have 
no difficulty in finding it. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS 
(HALF-PAST TWELVE RULE.) 


Mr. MONK gave Notice that it was 
his intention to ask the decision of the 
House on the half-past 12 o’clock Rule 
when the Orders of the Day were dis- 
posed of. 

Srr JOHN MOWBRAY asked, Whe- 
ther, under the proper interpretation of 
the half-past 12 o’clock Rule, it would be 
competent for the hon. Member to bring 
forward the subject after half-past 12, 
there being four Notices of Amendments 
to the Motion? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I observe on the 
Paper four Amendments to the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Member for Gloucester; 
and, therefore, it comes within the opera- 
tion of the half-past 12 o’clock Rule. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—PROCLAMATION OF CO. DUB- 
LIN—THE ARREST OF MR. DILLON. 


Mr. PARNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether facilities 
would be given to his hon. Friend the 
Member for County Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy) for the discussion of 
the Motion with regard to the conduct 
of the Irish Executive in proclaiming 
the City of Dublin and arresting Mr. 
Dillon ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not know 
whether the hon. Member means to ask 
whether I am prepared to postpone the 
progress of the debate on the Land Bill. 
That, certainly, I am not prepared to 
do. I presume that that debate will ter- 
minate at a reasonable hour, andI most 
earnestly hope no one will attempt to in- 
terfere with the hon. Member for Long- 
ford in bringing forward the Motion of 
which he has given Notice. As far as I 
may presume to offer observations, we 
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should offer no obstacle, and we trust 
the Motion may be discussed. 

Mr. PARNELL: About what time 
does the right hon. Gentleman think it 
would be reasonable to adjourn the 
debate to-night ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There is a little 
difficulty in the way of the undertaking. 
There are several Orders of the Day— 
blocked Orders, I am reminded—over 
which the Government has no control. 
We are quite willing to put the Orders 
over which we have control out of the 
way, and I hope that other Members will 
do the same. Several Irish Members I 
have no doubt will give way. If an 
understanding can be arrived at that 
these Orders will not stand in the way, 
we shall stop the debate on the Land 
Bill before 12 o’clock. 

Mr. O'DONNELL gave Notice that 
in case the hon. Member for Longford 
did not obtain facilities for discussing 
his Motion, he should oppose the taking 
of any Business at the Morning Sitting 
on Tuesday until after that Motion was 
disposed of. 


tn Austria. 


ARREST OF SOCIALISTS IN AUSTRIA. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he had a Ques- 
tion to put to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment with regard to the arrest of 
Socialists in Austria; but by some acci- 
dent the Question did not appear on the 
Paper. He begged to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, Whether his attention had 
been called to the following extract from 
a telegram from the Vienna correspon- 
dent of the ‘‘ Daily News” of the 2nd 
inst. :— 

“During the last few days the houses of 
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several Socialists in Vienna have been searched, 
and arrests have followed. This measure is 
connected with Herr Most’s arrest in London. 
Letters in cipher from Vienna Socialists were 
found in Most’s possession. The letters and 
the keys to them were sent from London.” 


He wished to ask the Home Secretary 
if the statement there made was correct? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
in answer to the Question of the hon. 
Member I have to state that the arrests of 
Socialists and other persons which are al- 
leged to have taken placein Austria are, as 
I am informed, in no way connected with 
the proceedings against Most in Eng- 
land, or owing to any information de- 
rived from the English Government or 
the English police. But as this ques- 
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tion has been asked, and the matter is 
one of great importance, it is desirable 
that I should state distinctly what is the 
view of Her Majesty’s Government on 
this matter. For my part, I desire to 
say that I have never allowed myself to 
be the dupe of the mischievous fallacy 
that assassination plots by secret societies 
are venial crimes to be tolerated or ex- 
tenuated as political offences. In my 
view they are ordinary murders or at- 
tempts at murders, and are to be dealt 
with in all respects as such. And if the 
police in this country, in the discharge 
of their ordinary duties and in the ad- 
ministration of English law, became ac- 
quainted with circumstances which place 
in danger from the hand of the assassin 
the life of any person, whether he be a 
Sovereign or a private person, whether 
at home or abroad, itis, in my judgment, 
their duty to give such information as 
shall be best calculated to avert the per- 
petration of the crime. We should have 
the right to expect such a course of con- 
duct from every civilized Government if 
the life of our own Sovereign or our own 
citizens were in peril, and that which 
we should regard as the duty of others 
we shall not fail ourselves to perform. 


NOTICES. 


—2>0-o>— 


MONUMENT TO THE RIGHT HON. THE 
LATE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I desire to give 
Notice of the Motion which I shall make 
on Monday in these terms— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will 
give directions that a monument be erected in 
the Collegiate Church of Saint Peter, Westmin- 
ster, to the memory of the late Right Hon. the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, with an Inscription ex- 
pressive of the high sense entertained by the 
House of his rare and splendid gifts, and of his 
devoted labours in Parliament and in great 
Offices of State; and to assure Her Majesty 
that this House will make good the expenses 
attending the same.” 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 
Mr. PARNELL: I beg to give Notice 
that on the second reading of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill I shall move the fol- 
lowing Amendment :— 
‘“‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the Bill 


in its present shape will fail to secure for the 
tenant farmers of Jreland such a reduction in 
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the property in their holdings acknowledged by 
the Act of 1870 to belong to the occupying 
tenants, while it leaves tenants evicted or threat- 
ened with eviction for inability to pay rack 
rents in a defenceless condition; and further, 
that the provisions of the measure afford no 
suitable guarantee that its operation will result 
in the establishing of a sufficient number of 
occupying owners to check the monopoly in 
land at present existing, or to make available 
for the employment and support of the labour- 
ing population of Ireland any of the large area 
of cleared land from which the former occupy- 
ing tenants were evicted, and whose property 
in the soil was forcibly and fraudulently appro- 
priated by the landlords without any compen- 
sation.”’ 


MOTIONS. 
—o. Qo 


AFGHAN WAR—VOTE OF THANKS FOR 
THE MILITARY OPERATIONS IN AF- 
GHANISTAN.--RESOLUTIONS. 


Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In rising to propose the Vote of which I 
have given Notice, I desire to make a 
very slight explanation. The names in 
the second Resolution, as they are given 
in the Paper, are in the order of their 
Army rank. But, as Major General Sir 
Frederick Roberts held throughout the 
campaign the local rank of Lieutenant 
General, and served in command of 
several of the officers whose names ap- 
pear in the Resolution, I think that it 
will be more fitting that the name of 
General Roberts should occupy the place 
which it would have occupied if he 
held the rank which he enjoyed in Af- 
ghanistan. The Resolution will, there- 
fore, be amended by the insertion of 
the name of General Roberts next to 
that of General Stewart, according to 
the local rank held by him. Sir, in 
moving this Resolution, I think I may 
justly say that it is my object to avoid 
all reference to any subject of contro- 
versy whatever. We have had frequent 
opportunities of discussing the policy of 
the Afghan War. I hope it may not be 
necessary to renew those discussions; 
but if it is, I am sure it will be the 
opinion of the great majority of the 
House that this will not be a fitting 
opportunity to do it; and I think most 
of us will agree that whatever may be 
our opinion of the policy of the war, the 
gallant officers and soldiers engaged in it 
had no other duty, when war was once 
declared, than to use their utmost exer- 
tions to carry it on and bring it as suc- 
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cessfully and speedily as possible to a 
close. I have one word to say in expla- 
nation of a departure which has been 
made in the present instance from the 
practice which has been pursued on 
former occasions. On other occasions 
the Vote has been prefaced by offering 
the thanks of the House to the Viceroy 
for the part he has taken in applying 
the resources of India to the prosecution 
of the war. Exception has been taken 
upon more than one occasion to the 
earlier practice. When the thanks of 
Parliament were voted to the Army that 
had been engaged in the suppression of 
the Indian Mutiny, Mr. Disraeli took 
exception to the Vote to Lord Canning, 
the then Viceroy, on the ground that 
the introduction of the name of a civilian 
or Viceroy was calculated to intrude 
matters of controversy into a proceeding 
which ought, as far as possible, to be 
removed from controversy in such a con- 
nection. And when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, two years ago, moved a 
Vote of Thanks to the troops engaged in 
the Afghan War, I thought it necessary, 
although I raised no opposition to the 
Vote, to call attention to what fell from 
Mr. Disraeli, and expressed my opinion 
that the course indicated by Mr. Disraeli 
might have been more wisely followed. 
We have, after some consideration, de- 
cided to take upon this occasion the 
course which I indicated my preference 
for two years ago. But I need hardly 
say we have done this, not with a view 
of casting the slightest slur upon, or in 
any way of disparaging the services of 
either the late or the present Viceroy. 
I do not think anyone would imagine 
that I should be a party to disparaging 
in any way the services of the present 
Viceroy ; and I hope that no one would 
expect that I should take this opportu- 
nity of voluntarily casting any slur upon 
the late Viceroy. Whatever may be the 
views taken upon questions connected 
with this war, I, at all events, am the 
last man to impute to the late Viceroy 
any want of energy, forethought, or skill 
in the prosecution of the war. I will 
now very briefly mention to the House 
one or two of the leading events of the 
late campaign, in regard to which I pro- 

ose that the thanks of the House should 

e given to the Army. The House will 
remember that, on the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Gandamuk, in May, 1879, 
the Army of the Khyber and the Kuram 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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line was immediately withdrawn into 
India, and it was decided that the occu- 
pation of Candahar should be continued 
until autumn. On the 5rd of September 
the Residency at Cabul, whither Sir 
Louis Cavagnari had been sent as our 
Envoy, was treacherously attacked, and, 
in spite of a vigorous defence on the 
part of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his 
escort, the greater part of them were 
murdered. The Government of India, 
of course, took immediate measures to 
avenge so treacherous an act, committed 
on the person of our Envoy. The mea- 
sure immediately resolved upon was the 
re-occupation of the Shutargardan Pass, 
with the object of advancing the Army 
upon Cabul. The re-occupation of Jel- 
lalabad and the Khyber Pass was deter- 
mined upon, and the evacuation of 
Candahar, which was then in progress, 
was at once suspended. At the same 
time, orders were given to General 
Stewart to advance upon Cabul. Well, 
Sir, immediate effect was given to this 
determination of the Government of 
India. Between the 3rd of September 
and the 12th of September, 6,000 men 
advanced on Cabul, the Shutargardan 
Pass having already been occupied by 
General Massy. On the 5th of October 
General Roberts gave battle to a large 
force of the enemy, who had taken 
up a formidable position in the form 
of a horse-shoe, extending over two 
or three miles of hills, which were 
described as rising one behind another. 
The attack of the British upon that po- 
sition was completely successful. The 
enemy, after severe fighting, were en- 
tirely dispersed, and many of their guns 
were taken. On the 8th of October, the 
brigade under General Massy occupied 
Sherpur; and on the 12th the British 
flag was hoisted upon Bala Hissar. The 
energy with which these operations were 
performed may, I think, be realized 
when the House considers that it was 
only on the 3rd of September that the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari and his 
companions took place, and that by the 
11th of October, in spite of the most 
serious opposition, the result I have 
mentioned was achieved. In these ope- 
rations, no less than 214 guns belonging 
to the enemy were captured by the force 
under General Roberts. General Sir 
James Hills, whose name is included in 
the Vote, was appointed Governor of 
Oabul; and, in that capacity, he ren- 
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dered most efficient service in various 
operations in the neighbourhood, and 
was frequently mentioned in the des- 
patches of General Roberts. Well, Sir, 
at the same time, steps were taken for 
the re-opening of the Khyber Pass. 
This step was necessary because, though 
the Shutargardan route was one by which 
the advance could most rapidly be taken, 
it was not a route which was open 
throughout the whole of the winter. 
Meanwhile, General Bright was em- 
ployed in re-opening communications 
through the Khyber Pass. By the 14th, 
meaus had been adopted for keeping 
open the communication. On the Sth 
of November, the Forces of Generals 
Bright and Roberts met at Cabul. From 
that time until the arrival of General 
Stewart, General Roberts exercised su- 
preme political, as well as military, con- 
trol at Cabul. General Roberts at once 
saw the necessity, although the capture 
of Cabul had been effected, of breaking 
up the combinations which were rapidly 
forming themselves around Cabul for 
the purpose of threatening his communi- 
cations and attacking his position. This 
enterprize proved to be one of a much 
more formidable character than was 
at first anticipated. General Roberts 
achieved considerable success in break- 
ing up those combinations; and on the 
10th of December dispersed large bodies 
of the enemy; and, for the purpose of 
checking the movements of the enemy, 
a force under General Massy was des- 
patched upon the following day to follow 
up that success. He encountered a large 
number of the enemy, not less than 
10,000 men, under the command of 
Mahommed Daoud, and was obliged to 
fall back. In the course of this affair, he 
lost two guns, which were, however, re- 
captured the same day. From the 12th 
to the 14th of December, very constant 
and severe fighting took place; but no 
advantage was gained by the enemy. 
However, a force, estimated at not less 
than 650,000 men, surrounded Cabul, 
which was too overwhelming a force to 
justify General Roberts in holding the 
city, and, on the 14th, he retired into 
Sherpur. That cantonment was occupied 
from the 14th to the 22nd of December. 
The duty which fell upon the troops dur- 
ing the period I have mentioned was of 
the most severe and arduous kind. The 
attacks of the enemy were constant ; the 
cold was very severe, and the duties alto- 
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gether were of the most trying descrip- 
tion; but, animated by the example of 
General Roberts and the other officers, 
the troops behaved in a way than which 
nothing could more admirable. On the 
22nd of December, an attack was made 
on the cantonments. That attack was 
well resisted; and, at the same time, 
General Roberts made a flank attack, 
the result of which was the complete 
defeat and dispersion of the enemy. 
From that time until the return of the 
troops from Afghanistan, although se- 
veral expeditions of a minor and unim- 
portant character were undertaken with 
the view of breaking up hostile gather- 
ings, the operations were not of very 
great importance. In the Kuram, the 
route through which had been aban- 
doned after the Khyber was opened, no 
military operations of any great import- 
ance took place; but General Tytler 
found it necessary to make an expedition 
against a tribe which had treacherously 
murdered a British officer. That opera- 
tion was conducted with complete suc- 
cess; but I much regret to state that in 
consequence of exposure General Tytler 
died. The command in the Kuram 
Valley was exercised by Major General 
Watson, who, in the earlier phase of the 
war, had commanded the contingents 
furnished by the Punjab Chiefs to the 
complete satisfaction of the Government 
of India. He heldthe Kuram command 
till the close of the war. On the re- 
newal of hostilities it had been arranged, 
on the relief of his troops by corps from 
Bombay, that General Sir Donald Stewart 
should, if necessary, threaten the fortress 
of Ghazni, and it was resolved that he 
should march from Candahar by Ghazni 
to Cabul, returning to India by the 
Kuram or Khyber route. On the 31st 
of March, the General marched with 
this object from Candahar, and on the 
19th of April he was attacked at Ahmed- 
Khel, 20 miles from Ghazni, by a large 
body of the enemy. The attack was one 
of an extremely important character. 
It was made by a party of greatly supe- 
rior force, and the enemy was aided by 
many thousands of fanatical soldiers, 
whose onslaught was pushed with such 
desperation and persistency that General 
Stewart was obliged to put every man of 
his reserve into the firing line. The loss 
of the enemy was very severe, amounting 
to between 2,000 and 3,000, over 800 
having fallen in the attack; and the value 








of the success achieved was enduring. No 
further operations of importance took 
place until the month of July, when, in 
consequence of the advance of Ayoob 
Khan from Herat, the Government of 
India found it necessary to despatch a 
small force to Candahar, under the com- 
mand of General Burrows, to assist the 
Wali, who had shown the greatest loyalty 
to the Government. Sir, I need not 
detain the House with any record of 
the events which took place at that 
time. They are, unfortunately, better 
known to the House and the country 
than are the more successful opera- 
tions of the war. to which I have 
referred. It is enough to say that on the 
28th of July General Burrows suffered 
the reverse of Maiwand ; and in referring 
to that reverse, deplorable as it was, 
I must say that although there may be 
reason to think that the result might 
have been different if the troops had 
been otherwise handled—still, it is but 
just, both to the officers and the men 
engaged, to say that it ought to be re- 
membered that they met an enemy im- 
mensely superior in number, and ani- 
mated by the same fanatic courage with 
which they had attacked General Stewart. 
The result of this unfortunate action 
was the retirement of General Primrose 
from the cantonments to within the city 
and citadel of Candahar, where he was 
very soon afterwards besieged by Ayoob 
Khan, the siege continuing from the 
28th of July to the 24th of August. The 
principal event which took place during 
the siege was the sortie of the 16th of 
August. The result of that sortie, 
though extremely creditable to the va- 
lour and courage of the troops engaged 
in it, was not altogether satisfactory, 
although it relieved the garrison for 
some time from annoyance. I cannot 
pass from this subject without mention- 
ing the loss which was sustained by the 
British Army on that occasion by the 
death of General Brooke, who was shot 
while endeavouring to save the life of a 
wounded comrade. Sir, immediately 
upon the disaster of Maiwand and the 
investment of Candahar, orders were 
given to Sir Robert Phayre, who was in 
charge of the communications in the 
Bolan Pass, to concentrate his force and 
proceed immediately to the relief of 
General Primrose. Although Sir Robert 
Phayre was unable to reach Candahar 
before it was relieved by General Ro- 
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berts, great credit is due to him for the 
energy with which he encountered and 
overcame innumerable difficulties in the 
way of obtaining transport and supplies, 
and in hurrying up his force as quickly 
as he did. In the meantime, it had been 
decided that Sir Frederick Roberts, at 
the head of a picked force of 10,000 
men of all arms, should march from 
Cabul to the relief of the garrison at 
Candahar. General Roberts left Cabul 
on the 9th of August, and arrived at 
Candahar on the 31st, having covered 
316 miles in 23 days. On the very day 
of his arrival the General reconnoitred 
the positions of the enemy in force, and 
the next day he attacked them, and 
with perfect success, completely routing 
Ayoob Khan’s force and dispersing 
them, capturing 34 guns. So much has 
been said as to this memorable opera- 
tion that it is unnecessary I should de- 
tain the House with respect to it; but I 
cannot leave the subject without mention- 
ing the name of General Ross, who com- 
manded the Infantry division, and whose 
able assistance, not less than that of many 
of the brigadiers and other officers, has 
been so frequently and generously ac- 
knowledged by General Roberts in his 
despatches, and by the Government of 
India in commenting upon those de- 
spatches. Sir, I have only been able to 
give to the House the barest outline of 
the principal operations which took 
place. I cannot, however, but feel that 
in this, more than in ordinary wars, 
even if the record were more complete, 
it would still convey a very inadequate 
idea of the dangers, the difficulties, and 
the hardships encountered by our gal- 
lant troops. A large portion of the ser- 
vice was necessarily of a kind which 
could not be reported in despatches, or 
in that or any other way be made known 
to the world. A great part of it con- 
sisted of operations of the most trying and 
difficult character. During the occupa- 
tion of the country, as well as during 
the progress of the operations, the troops 
were constantly in contact, and fre- 
quently in collision, with an active, brave, 
and sometimes treacherous enemy, espe- 
cially on the line of communications and 
on the dangerous duty of securing sup- 
plies. The officers had, therefore, to be 
constantly on their guard, and were fre- 
quently engaged in skirmishes of which 
no record has been left. Itis service of 
that kind—signally trying as it is—that 
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is a better test than is furnished by more 
conspicuous operations of the true quali- 
ties of the men. I am happy to say 
that, in the opinion of the Government 
of India, the conduct of the troops in all 
these services was everything that could 
be desired. I propose that the thanks 
of the House shall be given, as they are 
due, to Sir Frederick Haines, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It was his earnest 
desire to have taken personal command 
of these operations, and he pressed his 
wish on numerous occasions upon the 
Government of India. For administra- 
tive reasons, however, it was impossible 
that his request could be complied with. 
All these military movements, however, 
have been entirely under his direction, 
and the uniform success which has 
attended them is due to the ability 
with which they have been planned 
as well as the fidelity with which 
they have been executed. The. Go- 
vernment of India has paid testimony 
to the unfailing discipline, the high 
spirit, and the cheerful endurance which 
have been conspicuously evinced by the 
whole force during this prolonged and 
trying service. They exhibited the most 
soldierly qualities, and rarely, if ever, 
has a war been conducted in an enemy’s 
country with such a strict regard to the 
principles of humanity and honour, and 
with such a total absence of excess of 
any kind. I think the House will agree 
with me that great credit is due to Sir 
Frederick Haines and his predecessors 
for the high state of discipline which 
rendered it possible that so flattering a 
tribute should be offered to the Army. 
I have referred to the active services of 
Sir Donald Stewart. It is impossible, 
in speaking of him, not to mention the 
spirit of self-sacrificing generosity with 
which, on the eve of a critical military 
operation, he reduced his own force, and 
placed the pick of his troops at the dis- 
posal of Sir Frederick Roberts. It has 
not been usual in Votes of this character, 
and I have not thought it necessary, to 
make special mention of the services 
rendered in this campaign by the poli- 
tical officers. But it would not be right 
that I should conclude without remind- 
ing the House that in wars of this de- 
scription the services which are rendered 
by the political officers are not only of 
the highest importance, but are fre- 
quently attended by personal risk. Of 


rendered by them, I can only speak in 
the most general terms. The services 
of the Lieutenant Governors of the Pun- 
jab and of Bombay have been recog- 
nized by the Government of India. Sir 
Robert Sandeman, our Agent in Beloo- 
chistan, has, throughout this campaign, 
rendered services of the most signal and 
valuable character. He has preserved, 
with great ability, the best relations be- 
tween our Viceroys and the Khan of 
Kelat, who has shown loyalty to his 
allies, and has on several important oc- 
casions rendered the greatest service to 
our Army. Sir Robert Sandeman was 
also placed at the head of the adminis- 
tration of the whole line of communica- 
tions, and his services cannot be over- 
estimated. The Government of India 
have also rendered a just tribute to the 
skill of Mr. Lepel Griffin, who for six 
months was in charge of our political 
relations at Cabul. I need not remind 
the House of the assistance rendered, at 
personal risk, by Colonel St. John at 
Candahar on the unfortunate day of the 
battle of Maiwand. It remains for me 
to say what has been done by the Go- 
vernment of India in the direction of 
rewarding these services. To Sir Fre- 
derick Haines, to Sir Donald Stewart, 
and to Sir Frederick Roberts, Her Ma- 
jesty has been graciously pleased to 
offer the honour of baronetcies, which 
two of these officers have accepted ; but 
Sir Frederick Haines, for personal rea- 
sons, has declined, at all events for the 
present, the acceptance of that distinc- 
tion. In conformity with former pre- 
cedents, the Indian Council has also 
granted to Sir Donald Stewart and Sir 
Frederick Roberts, who are officers in 
the Indian Service, pensions of £1,000 
a-year for life, or, if they prefer, a 
capital sum of £12,500. The troops 
have received six months’ batta, and a 
medal will be struck for the Afghan 
Campaign, with the names of several 
engagements on the clasps. In com- 
memoration of the famous exploit of 
General Roberts, a bronze star will be 
given to these who took partinit. I 
have now only to say that, cordially as 
I trust the thanks of both sides of this 
House will be given, and fully sensible 
as I am of the extent to which the troops 
of all arms have deserved it, I hope that 
the time is far distant when we may 
be called upon to renew these military 
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operations. Successful as, on the whole, 








they have been, it cannot be denied that, 
as must always be the case, they have 
shown us some defects in our military 
organization which the Government of 
India are now earnestly engaged in 
considering. There is an ample and 
honourable field open to British officers 
to co-operate with that Government in 
remedying those defects and increasing 
the efficiency of the Army of India, upon 
which our power must always rest, and 
which must always, therefore, be main- 
tained in the highest state of order and 
efficiency. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I rise to second the Vote of Thanks 
which has just been proposed by the 
noble Lord, and I can assure the House 
it is not my intention in any way to 
weaken the statement of the noble Lord 
by attempting to add any comments or 
remarks of my own. I am convinced 
that the simple narration which the 
noble Lord has so ably given of the 
events of the recent campaign is, in it- 
self, enough to reward those to whom 
we wish to do honour. It was but ne- 
cessary for the facts to be stated—for 
the facts, Iam sure, will speak for them- 
selves. I agree—and I trust the House 
will also thoroughly agree—with the 
sentiments of the noble Lord in his 
opening observations, that this is not 
an occasion on which, if ever, we ought 
to discuss the policy of the Afghan War. 
It would, indeed, be a very great mis- 
fortune if, when we were considering 
how we were to acknowledge the gal- 
lant conduct of our brave soldiers, we 
were to mix up our expressions of ad- 
miration for the men who have shown 
such devotion to duty—a question upon 
which there can be no difference of opi- 
nion among our fellow-subjects—with 
matter which may be of a contentious 
character. We cannot but feel, how- 
ever great may be the honours bestowed 
by the Sovereign, or in any other way, 
upon the soldiers who fight for us in 
the field, there is one honour they covet, 
I believe, above all others—I mean the 
honour of special mention in the Houses 
of Parliament, and a Vote of Thanks 
from those Houses. I am convinced 
that although the British soldier, when 
he is far from home, and when called 
upon in a strange land to undergo, not 
only the perils of battle, but also the 
long and trying sufferings which the 
noble Lord has so well pointed out, in 
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campaigns like this—and not only the 
British soldier, but the Native soldier 
also, when called upon to fight for the 
flag under which he is so contented to 
serve, and under which he has shown 
himself on many occasions to be so true 
and loyal—I am convinced that both the 
British and the Native soldier, when 
they are called upon to undergo these 
sufferings and make these exertions, are 
largely sustained by the certainty that 
their efforts will be recognized and ap- 
preciated by those in whose cause they 
are engaged. I will not make any 
remarks upon the question the noble 
Lord referred to when he spoke of the 
change he has made in not introducing 
the name of the Viceroy of India, as has 
been customary in such Votes. We 
fully understand the ground on which 
he has made the alteration. It is not 
with reference to this occasion only, but 
as to what has been his opinion on a 
former occasion, and that it is not one 
Viceroy only, but two—one not belong- 
ing to the Party to which the noble 
Lord is opposed, but to which he him- 
self belongs, whose name has been de- 
liberately omitted. We, therefore, un- 
derstand that no slight has been in- 
tended, but that the intention of the 
Government has been to direct our spe- 
cial attention to those who have been 
engaged in the military operations, and 
it is purely in connection with those 
operations that the Vote is proposed. 
In selecting the names that have been 
brought before us for commendation— 
those who are to receive the thanks of 
this House and those whose names have 
been mentioned, though not included in 
the Vote—the desire has been to pick 
out the names of those to whom great 
honour is due; and I can only express 
regret at the omission of any special re- 
ference to the conduct of our Native 
officers and the Natives who have been 
employed in our service. I may take 
the opportunity of mentioning a name 
well known to many in this country be- 
sides those directly connected with the 
administration of India—I mean Sir 
Gholam Hussein. I am glad to be per- 
mitted to second this Vote, and to asso- 
ciate myself with the Vote of Thanks 
which the noble Lord has proposed in 
the full confidence that the Vote will be 
passed in the spirit in which such Votes 
are passed—namely, as a Vote of Thanks 
to those noble and gallant men who have 
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laid down their lives or endured hard- 
ships in our behalf without reference to 
any other consideration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
General Sir Frederick Paul Haines, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I., C.I.E., Commander in Chief in India, 
for the ability and judgment with which he 
directed the recent operations from September 
1879 to September 1880 in Afghanistan.” — 
(The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. HEALY moved, as an Amend- 
ment— 

“That this House, disapproving of the Af- 
ghan War as needless and unjust, considers it 
inexpedient to return Thanks to Officers or 
Soldiers for slaying a number of people with 
whom we had no righteous quarrel, and de- 
vastating their Country.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, that, although 
the Prime Minister refused to allow time 
to discuss a Motion with respect to the 
arrest of a Member of the House, because 
it would stand in the way of the Land 
Bill, he had arrested the progress of 
that important measure in order to in- 
troduce this Motion. He would not 
make any needless remarks to delay dis- 
cussion ; but he considered it his duty, 
even although he had only one other 
Member to go into the Lobby with him, 
to take a division upon his Amendment 
for the purpose of protesting against 
the unjust and needless slaughter and 
reckless invasion of Afghanistan. He 
had often thought, when reading the 
accounts of the battles in that country, 
particularly in the way of setting up 
pretenders, that he was reading a chap- 
ter in the history of his own country 
200 years ago ; for, in almost every par- 
ticular, the old system of British policy 
as carried out in Ireland was renewed 
in Afghanistan. On this ground, as 
well as on general grounds, he had put 
down his Notice. He thought it would 
be considered rather remarkable if it 
were to go forth to the world that it 
was only successful soldiers who were to 
be thanked. Had this war ended by 
the defeat and dispersion of the British 
forces and their being driven beyond 
the Frontier, the House would never 
have been asked to accord them thanks. 
When the Boer War was ended the Go- 
vernment would not be willing to return 
thanks to the soldiers who had suffered 
in that country, although they had per- 
formed a more arduous task, as they 
had to stand up against trained marks- 
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men instead of fighting an undisciplined 
rabble, as the people of Afghanistan 
were. The noble Marquess referred to 
the fanatic swordsmen; but the people 
who had been resisting British invasion 
might have been spared the sneer. 
Were they fanatics because they were 
true to their religion and their country? 
If that were fanaticism, he was proud to 
own himself a fanatic. He moved his 
Resolution, believing that everyone who 
voted for the Resolution of the noble 
Marquess associated himself in some 
way with blood-guiltiness. 

Mr. O’KELLY seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘this House, disapproving of the Afghan War 
as needless and unjust, considers it inexpedient 
to return Thanks to Officers or Soldiers for 
slaying a number of people with whom we had 
no righteous quarrel, and devastating their 
Country,”—(M. Healy,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very sorry, 
Sir, that occasion should arise which 
would call upon me even for one 
moment to give the House the idea that 
I supposed anything would require to 
be added to what has been said by my 
noble Friend and the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. Such is not my intention ; 
but I do wish very respectfully, and at 
the same time earnestly, to deprecate a 
division on this occasion. I would say, 
Sir, to the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down that in one respect I sympa- 
thize with him if he thinks that some 
disparagement has been shown to the 
great and important measure relating 
to the tenure of land in Ireland by 
allowing precedence to be given to the 
subject now before the House. I assure 
the hon. Member that if he examines 
the annals of this House he will find 
that it has been usual on every occasion, 
even when the most vital subjects were 
under discussion, to allow prior consi- 
deration to be given at the commence- 
ment of the evening to Motions of this 
kind, having in view the graceful and 
complete rendering of a just honour to 
those to whom itis due. It is assumed 
that such Motions will require a very 











short time; and it is also felt that to 
give them the most marked and pro- 
minent position in the proceedings of 
this House is the mode in which we 
would desire to give that which, after 
all, is nothing but an honorary gift, 
in order that it may have its greatest 
value. On that account I am sure the 
hon. Member will not at all suppose that 
in this proceeding we have attempted in 
the slightest degree to derogate from the 
strong sense we have so often expressed 
of the importance of going forward with 
the subject to which I have referred. 
Two observations I may make. One is 
that I am quite sure that nothing could 
be further—indeed, I am authorized to 
say that nothing could be further—from 
the intention of my noble Friend than 
to cast any slight upon the desperate 
valour which has been shown by the 
Mohammedan population of Afghanistan 
in defending, as they conceived, their 
religion and their country. The word 
‘fanatical’ is a word which describes 
enthusiasm carried to an extreme, and 
which is well known to characterize both 
religion and conduct in the East ina 
manner so traditional and historical that 
the use of the epithet does not convey 
the slightest discredit. On the contrary, 
I believe that we who sit in this House 
should not rest satisfied with merely ex- 
pressing a negative or a neutral opinion ; 
and that, while we deeply regret the occa- 
sion for a collision arising, we can truly 
honour in our hearts and minds the un- 
sparing exercise of valour which can 
ever be found in the cause of what the 
Natives believe to be true. Inthe same 
way I wish to say that the omission in 
this Motion of specific nominal reference 
to the Native Forces is entirely due to 
the observation of strict rule and prece- 
dent in the case; and I certainly am 
of opinion — and I believe it is the 
general opinion—that in all matters of 
this kind the observance of rule and 
precedent is a matter of practical pru- 
dence, tending both to the dignity and 
safety of proceedings, such as that in 
which we are now engaged. On the 
question of the Motion itself, I hope the 
hon. Member will feel that he has suffi- 
ciently discharged his duty by the pro- 
test which he has made. He felt himself 
compelled to make a protest, and he has 
made it; but why should he persist in 
carrying with him some few Members of 
this House into the Division Lobby with 
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no other possible effect than that of de- 
tracting from the grace and kindliness 
of the act which it is the desire of 
nearly all the Members of the House to 
perform? Surely the hon. Member can- 
not think that the gratitude of this House 
to the Army in the field ought to depend 
on the degree of approval or disapproval 
with which it may regard the policy 
that that Army has been called upon to 
give effect to. Deplorable indeed would 
the position of the soldier be, consider- 
ing the enormous efforts, considering the 
costly sacrifices, he has to make in the 
performance of his duty in the field, if 
he found that he would be judged by his 
country, not according to his own con- 
duct, or the manner in which he had ful- 
filled his covenant with the Sovereign— 
not by the manner in which he had dis- 
played even the very noblest qualities 
which war, with all its miseries, is cal- 
culated to produce; but that he was to 
be tried by reference to another standard 
—namely, by reference to the rectitude 
of the judgment or purity of the judg- 
ment of those who had ordered him into 
the field, and for whose error, if error it 
was, he was to be the sufferer. I am 
sure he will see that such a doctrine 
really will not bear examination for one 
moment at the tribunal of common 
sense; and I do earnestly and respect- 
fully submit to the hon. Member that he 
would do no disparagement to himself, 
and would greatly promote the general 
wish of the House, if, content with his 
protest, he will withdraw his Motion, 
and allow this to be an unanimous 
Vote. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
with some portion of the speech of the 
Prime Minister he agreed. He had in- 
tended to move the Previous Question, 
as on a former occasion, when the noble 
Lord who moved this Resolution sat on 
the other side of the House. On that 
occasion he moved the Previous Ques- 
tion, and went to a division upon it. He 
regretted when he saw the Notice which 
the hon. Member (Mr. Healy) put upon 
the Paper, and he would make an appeal 
tohim now. He did not condemn the 
sentiments of the hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the Afghan War; but he 
thought the hon. Gentleman had not 
taken the best way of putting himself in 
accord with the sentiment of the House 
by moving an Amendment which, as the 
right hon. Gentleman pointed out, seemed 
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to condemn the soldiers for actions for 
which the House really was responsible. 
If, therefore, the hon. Member would 
kindly accede to his suggestion to with- 
draw his Amendment and the House 
would allow it to be done —{[‘‘ No, 
no!” }|—he would move the Previous 
Question. He proposed to move the Pre- 
vious Question, because he felt strongly 
on the matter. But he was going to 
oppose the Vote of Thanks in a manner 
least repugnant to the sentiments of 
those who were about to support it. He 
congratulated the noble Lord upon the 
position in which he found himself in 
moving this Vote. It was rather dif- 
ferent from his position two years ago. 
Then they were in a state of alarm about 
wars in different parts of the world ; but 
now the noble Lord had the proud satis- 
faction of rising to propose this Vote 
when, for a wonder, we were at peace 
with all the world, when we were not 
annexing anybody’s territory, nor vindi- 
cating the Queen’s authority anywhere 
by force of arms, when we were not 
making Naval demonstrations, not even 
carrying out ‘‘ the mandate of Europe,” 
which was, perhaps, the little failing of 
the present Government amongst its 
many virtues. Indeed, we were in such 
a condition that an hon. Friend said to 
him the other day that if we did not 
take care we should be slipping into 
Christianity. Honestly enough he could 
say he was grateful for that state of 
things. Dr. Johnson had said that 
gratitude was a lively sense of favours 
to come. But he felt grateful because 
he hoped they would never again have 
to speak on a question of this kind ; and 
unless the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
came into power he hoped they would 
have no more wars. He did not think 
the noble Lord was very happy to-night ; 
he did not speak with that energy he 
sometimes exhibited. He had a shrewd 
suspicion that the noble Lord hated the 
whole thing from the bottom of his 
heart. It was not the noble Lord’s 
Motion really. The voice was the voice 
of the noble Lord; but the Motion was 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Guildford (Mr. Onslow). They should 


have heard nothing about this Vote of 
Thanks were it not for the persistent 
Questions—there was nothing like per- 
sistency—of the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford. He regretted to see the noble Lord 
dragged at the chariot wheels of the 
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hon. Member. He did not think the 
noble Lord liked it much, or that his 
Colleagues liked it, for he noticed that 
they all got up and went out of the 
House. He was not going to find fault 
with the noble Lord, who was driven to 
it by the commonplaces of the House 
and the way they were going on about 
these military matters. He hoped for 
the future the noble Lord would not be 
so much influenced by the hon. Member 
for Guildford, but would take counsel 
with the Radical Members below the 
Gangway. [Laughter.| Let not hon. 
Gentlemen laugh. It was the Radical 
Party who put the present Ministry into 
power. Nobody knew that better than 
the noble Lord and the Prime Minister, 
and they also knew that among the 
cardinal points of the Radical programme 
was their hatred, their condemnation of 
that spirit of military adventure which 
had cost the country so much. What 
was the philosophy of these Votes ? Why 
were they called upon ever and anon to 
give these Votes of Thanks to soldiers ? 
What was a soldier? He was a man 
who made a contract with his country to 
kill anybody whom the country wished 
him to kill, anybody whom the country 
wished to destroy, to destroy people’s 
property, burn their houses, and inflict 
untold misery upon them, perfectly re- 
gardless whether it was right or wrong. 
The soldier left that to that House to 
decide. He became a mere animated 
machine, with no consideration of right 
or wrong. [‘‘No!”] He was as- 
tonished to hear anybody deny that. 
He thought even the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) 
would not have denied it. Surely the 
soldier was bound to fight whether the 
cause was right or wrong; it was not for 
| him to reason, but to act. It was dif- 
| ferent with the Volunteers ; they did not 
| fight, but only simulated fighting. Yet 
| he had just seen in a paper that a large 
| sum had been given to teach them how to 
' shoot moving objects at unascertained 
| distances. But the real soldier meant 
‘business. He was not there for one 
| moment to discredit the soldier. {‘‘Oh!’’] 
| Nota bit. Parliament was responsible 
for all he did. He did his best, and 
| generally went to fight for us in a wrong 
| cause, for most of our causes in the last 
century had been wrong. He did not 
always win, and then he did not get 
thanked. He wanted to carry that q 
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little further. If. they were to have 
thanks given to those great commanders 
for doing what was called “ brilliant 
deeds,’’ let them have some censure for 
those who did deeds worthy of censure. 
If the one thing was right the other was 
right. His doctrine was that they all 
did their duty courageously and fulfilled 
their contract. We ought to fulfil our 
contract with them, and not make this 
invidious distinction of proposing thanks 
to those who happened to be lucky and 
nothing to those who brought us into 
disaster and disgrace. It was better to 
assume that all did their duty. Why 
were the Army and Navy to be singled 
out for special Votes of Thanks when 
they did their duty? Did not the police 
do their duty? [Anhon. Memser: Not 
in Ireland.| Well, he did not under- 
stand Ireland. Very few people in that 
House did. He was only talking about 
the English police, with whom he was 
better acquainted. Why was not the 
policeman to be considered as good a 
character as the soldier? The police- 
man was much more useful, because 
the soldier was employed to break the 
peace, and the policeman was em- 
ere to keep the peace. Therefore, 

e would wish to have a new system 
adopted atour public dinners—though he 
was not a great man for toasts—and to 
have the toast proposed of ‘‘The Army, 
the Navy, and the Police.’”” Why should 
not the distinguished services of a more 
useful nature than the slaughter of our 
fellow men be honoured? When the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter was in Office a few years ago he, in 
conjunction with his Colleagues, did a 
thing not very popular on the other side, 
but which would be remembered to his 
honour years and years after he was 
taken from us—he meant the peaceful 
settlement of the Alabama question. 
That was real nobility, real Christianity, 
and would redound more to the credit of 
this country than the slaughter in battle 
of any number of people opposed to us. 
He was glad to take that opportunity of 
paying a tribute to the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, who had so justly won the 
confidence of his Party. There was no- 
thing for which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) would be more 
honourably remembered hereafter than 
for the part he took in the peaceful set- 
tlement of that International business. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 





He objected to the special glorification 
of war which this Vote involved. As 
for the occupants of the Treasury Beuch, 
he should like to know what had become 
of the two right hon. Gentlemen the 
Members for Birmingham, and whether 
it was their intention to vote in favour 
of the Motion? According to another 
prominent Member of the Government, 
war might be described as ‘‘a combi- 
nation of all the crimes, horrors, and 
sufferings of which human nature is 
capable,” and the Prime Minister had 
salid— 

“A long experience of life leads me to a 
deeper and deeper conviction of the enormous 
mischief of war, even in the best and most fa- 
vourable circumstances, and the mischief, inde- 
scribable and irredeemable, of causing an unne- 
cessary war.’ 


Hon. Members in that part of the House 
had unanimously condemned the Afghan 
War as unnecessary, and as connected 
with the most horrible incidents. 
[‘* Question!’?] The question surely 
was the value of the services performed 
by the Army, in regard to which it had 
been said that they hanged more Af- 
ghans than they shot. He contended 
that Votes such as these were not only 
mischievous in principle, but also most 
injurious to the public feeling and public 
welfare of the country; and he hoped 
that, at least, hon. Members below the 
Gangway would join him in making a 
protest against a glorification of the 
military spirit, and in declaring that 
they did not feel joy in the destruction 
of their fellow creatures, but that they 
preferred a policy of ‘‘ peace on earth, 
and good-will towards men.” 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he entirely 
agreed with the Prime Minister as to 
the desirability of their having no divi- 
sion on the question before the House. 
If the Vote had to be of any value it 
ought to be unanimous, cordial, and 
hearty. A division would sensibly de- 
tract from its merit. By voting for the 
Motion no one committed himself to the 
policy involved in the Afghan War. It 
would be quite justifiable for those who 
disapproved of that enterprize to vote in 
favour of the Resolution. The Army 
was simply giving effect to the instruc- 
tions of Parliament; and Parliament 
was giving effect to the wishes, or at 
least the supposed wishes, of the country 
at that time. He had no desire even to 
refer to the purpose of the war. It 
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would open out a wide field for debate satisfaction and pleasure by the entire 
if they were to comment on it. But he nation. He had only one further re- 
would say this, in reply to his hon. | mark to make, and that had reference to 
Friend the Member for Wexford (Mr. the observation of the hon. Member for 
Healy)—who compared the struggle of Wexford, who said the proceedings in 
the Afghan tribesmen with the struggle | Afghanistan resembled the doings of the 
of his own countrymen against the Eng- | English in Ireland. He (Mr. J. Cowen) 
lish—that the fight was not a fight for | did not think the facts warranted sucha 
nationality. He would yield to no one remark. However painful some of the 
in his concern for nationalities or for the incidents in the war in Asia might have 
independence of othernations. Butthe | been, there had been no pitcheaps, no 
conflict in Afghanistan, so far as Eng- | triangles, and none of the other atro- 
land was concerned, had reference to | cities that characterized the suppression 
another Power than the Afghans. The! of the insurrection in Ireland in 1798. 
Afghans were merely the instruments. | Indeed, no more marked proof of the 








They were moved by a distant but potent | 
mechanism. It was not these Asiatic | 
Highlanders that the English Govern- 
ment fought. It was a much more 
powerful people. The hon. Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) talked | 
about the spirit of the late Government | 
and the hands ofthe present. But inthe 
Afghan War the hands were the hands 
of Esau, and the voice was the voice | 
of Jacob. [‘‘No, no!”] Well, he did 
not wish to raise any controversy. He 
was only desirous, as the subject had 
been referred to, of recording his opi- 
nion that it was not a struggle against 
a nationality, but a struggle against a 
Power that had destroyed more nation- 
alities than any other in existence. Dis- 
missing that aspect of the question, how- 
ever, he was glad that the proceedings 
of that night had done a tardy act of 
justice to a distinguished soldier. No 
man had been more harshly censured 
than General Roberts when he was 
fighting the nation’s battles in a remote 
country, under terrible disadvantages, 
and when, too, he-had no means of de- 
fending himself. He was accused of 
having deliberately hanged men who 
were opposing him in fair fight, with 
having burnt the houses and destroyed 
the villages of inoffensive non-comba- 
tants—of having, in fact, been guilty of 
no end of wanton cruelty and hardship. 
These charges were made against Sir 
Frederick Roberts in his absence, and 
repeated from day to day. If he was 
guilty of them, instead of being thanked 
he should have been censured. If he 
was not guilty of them, the men who 
made them ought to retract and apolo- 
gize. The statement that had been made 
by the Secretary of State for India was 
a vindication of that gallant officer’s con- 
duct, and as such would be received with 








improvement in the mode of conducting 
warfare could be cited than the contrast 
between the struggle in Afghanistan 
just terminated and the war we waged 
in the same country in 1842. Hewas 
not aware that the discussion was going 
to take place, or he would have pre- 
pared himself with information to show 
how the English Army acted in Afghan- 
istan 40 yearsago. They burnt villages, 
cut down trees, destroyed standing crops, 
and converted beautiful and richly culti- 
vated plots into a barren wilderness. 
For miles everything above the earth 
that was consumable was put into 4 
blaze, and both property and persons 
were destroyed wholesale. Anyone who 
would contrast the action of the English 
troops when they retreated from Cabul 
at that time with the action of the 
Army that General Roberts had recently 
led through the country would be able 
to appreciate the great advance that had 
been made in the mode of conducting 
war by civilized countries. The edu- 
cating influence of the age had nowhere 
been more beneficially felt than in our 
military operations. 

Mr.ASHTON DILKEsaid, hethought 
some reference ought to be made during 
this debate to the attitude taken by a 
large section, he believed the majority, 
of the Liberal Party in the months of 
December, 1879, and January, 1880, in 
regard to certain acts which were said 
at the time to have been committed by 
General Roberts in Afghanistan; and 
he thought they were indebted to his 
hon. Colleague (Mr. Cowen) for having 
reminded them that they then took an 
attitude which, so far as he could judge, 
was not the attitude of the Liberal Party 
now. He knew that it would be im- 
possible to omit the name of General 
Roberts from this list. He was not 
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going to vote against the Vote of 
Thanks. He could not agree with the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wexford, for the war was their own 
doing, and he thought they ought to 
thank the soldiers who had carried out 
their wishes. Nor could he vote for the 
Previous Question with the hon. Member 
for Carlisle ; but so long as the name of 
General Roberts was included in the list 
he could not conscientiously vote for it. 
[ Oh!”] He should not trouble the 

ouse with any remarks of his own; 
but would prove his case out of General 
Roberts’s own mouth. In his Proclama- 
tion on entering Cabul he said—‘‘ The 
British Government has the right of 
totally destroying Cabul.” Had the 
British Government that right? They 
would not dare to use such language if 
they were fighting a civilized enemy ; 
and were they to say when fighting a 
savage and uneducated enemy thousands 
of miles away from public opinion what 
they would not say under other circum- 
stances? On October 18— 


“Rewards are offered for any person who has 
fought against British troops since September 
8; larger rewards offered for rebel officers of 
the Afghan Army.” 


Were these men ‘‘rebels’”’? [‘* Yes!” 
Rebels to whom? General Roberts 
spoke with just and proper indignation 
of the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, 
and he would have entirely sympathized 
with him if he had been content to hang 
or shoot only those who were concerned 
in that murder. But he went much fur- 
ther. On November 12 he said— 


** Amnesty will not be extended to those con- 
cerned in the attack on the Embassy, or who 
were guilty of instigating the troops and people 
to oppose the British troops. Such persons will 
be treated without mercy as rebels.” 


It was to that General that they were 
asked to vote thanks. At the time the 
Press was under the military censorship 
of Cabul, telegrams emanating from 
Cabul contained in them nothing which 
was unpleasant to the military autho- 
rities. The newspaper correspondents 
wrote— 

‘‘The trial of the prisoners is proceeding 
daily; all convicted are hanged. The city 
Mollah was hanged for preaching a religious 
war. The Kotwal was hanged for inciting and 
organizing resistance to us at Charasiab.”’ 


But Charasiab was a fair and pitched 
battle. Again— 
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“All the villages round Cabul are hostile to 
us. No quarter is given to anyone firing upon 
us, and prisoners taken in fight are shot.” 


As for the execution of the city Mollah, 
what, he might ask, would they say if 
a German Army came and hanged the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
Mayor of London for inciting them to 
do their duty as patriots and citizens? 
These facts might receive the cheers 
and the honours of the House of Com- 
mons; but if they ever came to a war 
with a civilized nation these things 
would recoil upon our heads. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, the speech 
of the hon. Member who had just sat 
down had thrown a new light on the 
question now before the House. The 
charges referred to had been either 
falsely or truly made. If they were 
false, why had they not been repudiated 
by the Members of the Treasury Benches? 
They were asked to thank, among others, 
General Roberts. He found reported in 
Hansard a debate in the Session of 1879 
in which nearly every one of the Generals 
named in the present Resolution were 
thanked for what they had done in this 
war in Afghanistan. It was said that 
they should not wage a discussion on 
the policy of the war on this occasion ; 
but men who represented the minority 
in the country—a minority that would 
stand by peace and non-intervention— 
were bound, in season and out of season, 
to make their opinions heard. But Mi- 
nisters had themselves discussed the con- 
duct of officers, and had thus initiated a 
discussion of the kind, which had been 
deprecated. These officers were Civil 
Governors as well as Military Chiefs, 
and it was in the former capacity that 
they were guilty of the acts that had 
been complained of. Comments had 
been made on the attitude of the Go- 
vernment, and on the absence of the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Members for 
Birmingham ; but he thought their ab- 
sence was more honourable than the 
presence of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. That right hon. Gentleman also 
had been a member of the Society of 
Friends; but he had probably seen and 
learned so much in the course of the last 
12 months that he was now willing to 
support a Vote of Thanks to an Army. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, whom, in many respects, he re- 
cognized as his political tutor, had, in 
one of the reports of his great speeches, 





Mr. Ashton Dilke 




















quoted the phrase of Wilberforce with 
regard to the ‘‘ noxious race of heroes 
and warriors.” It was, therefore, not 
surprising that the right hon. Gentleman 
was not here to-night. His hon. Friend 
who had raised this question would have 
been perfectly willing to have left it to 
some other Members; but he had shown 
that, if the English Members neglected 
to stand by the principles of justice and 
peace, some Irish Members would stand 
up and do so for them. He should go 
into the Lobby with his hon. Friend, 
and the only difference between Afghan- 
istan and Ireland was this—that what 
had been done in Afghanistan within 
the last year or two had been done in 
Ireland some time ago. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I had hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War would have thought 
it necessary to say a few words on behalf 
of the Army of this country. That 
Army does not require any defence from 
me. Under difficult circumstances on 
many occasions, it has discharged the 
duties intrusted to it in a manner which 
has done it the greatest possible honour. 
I am glad to think that it has done so 
in the present instance, and that now, as 
on so many previous occasions, it has ob- 
tained the respect and gratitude of this 
country. But I rise in particular in con- 
sequence of the attacks which have been 
made on Sir Frederick Roberts. In or- 
dinary circumstances, I think I might 
safely have said that I would leave his 
reputation to the judgment of his fellow- 
countrymen. They have heard the case, 
and have decided it in a way which can- 
not fail to be gratifying to Sir Frederick 
Roberts, as is shown by the reception 
he has met with in this country since his 
return, and by the universal opinion 
which has been expressed respecting his 
conduct. But the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle (Mr.Ashton Dilke) 
has acted in the most unfair possible 
way. He has raked up some old charges 
against Sir Frederick Roberts; but he 
has not referred to the fact, which most 
Gentlemen in this House know perfectly 
well, that a complete defence of Sir 
Frederick Roberts was laid before this 
House in the form of a Parliamentary 
Paper. This fact the hon. Member for 
Newcastle had never alluded to. [Mr. 
Asuton Dixxe: I only read Sir Frederick 
Roberts’s own words.] The defence of 


General Roberts was laid before this 
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House in the year 1880. I think the 
letter in which it was sent was dated the 
27th of January in that year. It was 
laid before the country for its candid 
consideration. It offered a complete 
denial of the charges which had been 
made, and from that time to the present 
no Member of the House had stood up 
and reiterated those charges. Sir Fre- 
derick Roberts might well have been 
fully convinced, therefore, that after 
the answer which was given to those 
charges they would never again be 
brought forward, and that he would 
be protected from a most unfair attack 
such as had been now made upon 
him. 

Mr. CHILDERS: A minute or two 
before the hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken rose to address the House I had 
asked my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for India to obtain for me from 
the Library that despatch which has 
been referred to, and if my noble Friend 
had returned in time I should have at 
once risen to address the House. The 
Paper itself has not yet reached me; but 
I have the fullest recollection of having 
most carefully studied that Paper when it 
was laid on the Table of the House, and 
I thoroughly satisfied myself that Sir 
Frederick Roberts had successfully and 
satisfactorily rebutted the charges which 
had been made against him. I regret I 
had not had an opportunity of saying 
this before the hon. Gentleman opposite 
rose ; but I hope the House will excuse 
me for wishing to wait for a few mo- 
ments until I could get the actual corre- 
spondence. Sir Frederick Roberts was 
attacked—though not by me or my noble 
Friend—for his supposed improper con- 
duct in putting to death certain Afghans 
in connection with the rising which took 
place in consequence of the Cavagnari 
murder. I hopethe House willacceptfrom 
the hon. Gentleman opposite and from 
myself the assurance that, the case hav- 
ing been fully looked into and considered 
by us, we—speaking for Her Majesty’s 
late Government and Her Majesty’s 
present Government—are satisfied that 
those charges were without foundation. 
Lintended also tosay a word or two—and 
really no more is necessary—with re- 
ference to the general imputations which 
have been made against the British 
Army, and as to the effect of Motions 
like the present. Motions like the pre- 
sent are the customary course adopted 
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in both Houses of Parliament when an 
Army has done its duty in obedience to 
the commands of its Sovereign. On the 
completion of its work the House has 
uniformly been asked if the operations 
were considered of sufficient importance 
to pass a Vote of this kind. I will go 
the length of saying that it would be 
a great misfortune if the Army was to 
be taught to believe that such a Vote of 
Thanks was to depend on the approval 
or disapproval by a section or a majority 
of Parliament of the political reasons 
which put the Army in motion. Sol- 
diers in the discharge of their duty should 
know nothing of politics. If a Vote of 
Thanks was voted on one occasion and 
negatived on another, when the suc- 
cessful operations of the Army were 
of equal importance, the soldier will 
begin to think—‘‘ I wonder whether the 
case in which I am engaged is one of 
which the political grounds are sufficient 
to gain me the thanks of Parliament ?”’ 
I hope the soldier will never ask that 
question. I hope the soldier will always 
do his duty, and without asking for the 
reasons of the war, as he has done it in 
the past, and as he is doing it now. On 
that ground I much regret the Amend- 
ments which have been made to-night, 
and I still hope the House will pass the 
Motion nemine contradicente, as on past 
occasions. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that if 
the Previous Question had been moved 
by the hon. Member for Carlisle many 
hon. Members would have had an op- 
portunity of escaping from a position of 
some difficulty. It was a fact that the 
war in which our Army had been en- 
gaged was condemned by the great ma- 
jority of the people of thiscountry. The 
responsibility in no way rested on the 
Army ; but a double responsibility rested 
upon those who originated the war in 
Afghanistan. [‘‘ Divide!” ] How was 
it that the enthusiasm for this Vote came 
entirely from the country Gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, who occu- 
pied a front position by their relatives 
and friends in the British Army? The 
statement that General Roberts had 
done nothing unbecoming a British sol- 
dier only showed what a low standard 
prevailed on the two Front Benches as 
to what was just to a country which we 
invaded without any show of reason or 
justice. This Resolution was not to con- 
vey the thanks of the House to the pri- 


Mr. Childers 





vate soldiers who fought in the war. 
A glorification of the war system, which 
had its basis in what was called society, 
was the real reason for the Vote. [ Jn- 
terruptions.| If he was not allowed to 
proceed with his remarks he would be 
under the necessity of moving the ad- 
journment of the debate. Representing 
a large constituency (Bradford) holding 
a strong opinion on this question, he 
asked the indulgence of the House. He 
ventured to think that the Government 
were performing merely a perfunctory 
duty in this matter, and that their hearts 
were elsewhere. Even if the House 
passed this Vote unanimously, it must 
not be understood by the country that 
it had in any degree altered its opinion 
as to the injustice of the war. He hoped 
the Amendment would be withdrawn, in 
order that the Previous Question might 
be moved. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he could not 
but think, looking to the general policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government, that a 
Vote of Thanks to the troops engaged 
in the Transvaal would come with bet- 
ter grace from their lips than a Vote of 
Thanks to the troops engaged in Af- 
ghanistan. In either case, criticism or 
opposition, it seemed to him, was per- 
fectly legitimate, otherwise there would 
be nothing to prevent the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland from coming down to 
the House some evening and proposing 
a Vote of Thanks to the Constabulary 
engaged in shooting down the poor Irish 
peasantry in the West of Ireland. He 
was anxious to know at what date the 
Government became aware of the spot- 
less and stainless character of the officers 
and troops engaged in Afghanistan ; be- 
cause if they did so at a tolerably early 
date, it would not be easy to reconcile 
their silence at the period of the General 
Election on the subject of the excesses 
alleged to have been committed by Ge- 
neral Roberts and others. Those alleged 
excesses were among the most powerful 
arguments used by Radical speakers and 
writers for the overthrow of the late 
Government; and the Members of the 
present Government, by their silence 
in reference to them, connived at the 
charges made. The hon. Member, amid 
signs of impatience on the part of the 
House, quoted some doggrel verse which 
had appeared in a Radical organ—TZhe 
Echo—in 1879, describing the British 
troops as— 
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“‘ The Christian sons of pillage, 

That burned the Afghan village.”’ 
He trusted the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) would acquiesce in the 
appeal made to him by those Radicals 
who had not yet lost all sense of con- 
sistency in the delights of power, and 
withdraw his Motion in favour of the 
Previous Question, which, if adopted, 
would leave the matter im statu quo. 
For his own part, until an investigation 
showed whether the British troops had 
been unfairly vilipended or not, he was 
not prepared to express an opinion on 
the question. After due investigation, 
he would have no objection to support 
a Vote of Thanks to an acquitted and 
glorified Army. 

Mr. OTWAY said, the attacks which 
had been made on Sir Frederick Roberts 
had been conclusively answered. That 
gallant officer would probably survive 
the charges of the junior Member for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (Mr. Ashton Dilke), 
as well as the attack of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy), and of 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson). He pointed out that when 
Sir Frederick Roberts was accused of 
shooting Afghans as rebels, they were 
actually in rebellion against their own 
Sovereign, Yakoob Khan, who had made 
a Treaty with Sir Frederick Roberts, 
and was in his camp. Although he had 
never approved the Afghan War, hecould 
not refuse a Vote of Thanks to the Army 
which had so gallantly done its duty. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, while 
acknowledging the gallantry displayed 
by the troops generally, by the com- 
manders, and by Sir Frederick Roberts, 
said, he could not approve all that Sir 
Frederick Roberts had done in his poli- 
tical capacity ; and after what had been 
said by the Secretary of State for War, 
he thought it necessary to protest against 
its being supposed that those who voted 
in favour of passing a Vote of Thanks 
to the Army were, in consequence, com- 
mitted to the support of all that had 
been done in prosecuting the Afghan 
War, and after Sir Frederick Roberts’s 
victories. 

Mr. HEALY asked permission to 
withdraw his Amendment in favour of 
the Previous Question. [‘‘No!”] 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 304; Noes 
20: Majority,284.—(Div. List, No. 194.) 


{May 5, 1881} 
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Sor Knaresborough. 1870 


Main Question put. 


(1.) Resolved, That the thanks of this House 
be given to General Sir Frederick Paul Haines, 
G.C.B., G.C.S.I., C.I.E., Commander in Chief 
in India, for the ability and judgment with 
which he directed the recent operations from 
September 1879 to September 1880 in Afghan- 
istan. 

(2.) Resolved, That the Thanks of this House 
be given to— 

payor penne Sir Donald Martin Stewart, 


Lieut. General Sir Frederick Sleigh Ro- 
berts, G.C.B., C.I.E., V.C. ; 

Lieut. General Sir Robert Onesiphorus 
Bright, K.C.B. ; 

Major General Sir John Ross, K.C.B. ; 

ex General Sir James Hills, K.O.B., 


Major General Sir Robert Phayre, K.C.B. ; 
Major General (Local) John Watson, O.B., 
Vv C . 


and the other Officers of the Army, both Euro- 
pean and Native, for the intrepidity, skill, and 
perseverance displayed by them in the Military 
Operations in Afghanistan, and for their inde- 
fatigable zeal and exertions during the late 
Campaign. 

(3.) Resolved, That this House doth highly 
approve and acknowledge the valour and perse- 
verance displayed by the Non-commissioned 
Officers and private Soldiers, both European and 
Native, employed in Afghanistan during the 
late Campaign, and that the same be signified to 
them by the Commanders of the several Corps, 
who are desired to thank them for their gallant 
behaviour. 

(4.) Resolved, That the said Resolutions be 
transmitted by Mr. Speaker to the Viceroy and 
Governor General of India, and that His 
Lordship be requested to communicate the same 
to the several Officers referred to therein. 


PARLIAMENT—NEW WRIT FOR 
KNARESBOROUGH. 


Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR 
moved— 

‘¢ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown to make out a New Writ 
for the electing of a Member to serve in this 
present Parliament for the Borough of Knares- 
borough, in the room of Sir Henry Meysey 
Meysey-Thompson, whose Election has been 
declared to be void.”’ 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had hoped some statement would be 
made by a Law Officer of the Crown 
under the peculiar circumstances of this 
case. Knaresborough was one of the 
rottenest of the rotten boroughs in 
England. [‘‘No, no!’?} It was one of 
those petty, trumpery places which could 
not possibly survive any new Reform 
Bill. There were 5,000 inhabitants in 
it formerly; but the latest Returns had 
shown that that number had decreased. 
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The principal industry of the place was 
beer, there being no less than 47 public- 
houses for over 4,000 people. The 
result of the recent inquiry had shown 
that at the last and previous General 
Elections corrupt practices were prac- 
tised extensively on both sides, a man’s 
vote being easily bought by a liberal 
allowance of beer. He protested em- 
phatically, therefore, against the issue 
of a new Writ for the return of a Mem- 
ber to represent in Parliament so worth- 
less and insignificant a borough as the 
one he had described. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he should not 
oppose the granting of the Writ which 
was asked for; but he could not let the 
opportunity pass of remarking upon the 
fact that while the Government moved 
for the election of a Member for Knares- 
borough they were willing to continue 
the disfranchisement of Cashel and 
Sligo, in neither of which boroughs had 
it been proved that nearly the same 
amount of either bribery or corruption 
had ever existed. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he could not allow 
the observations of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) to 
go uncontradicted. The Report of the 
Commissioners went to show that cor- 
rupt practices had not extensively pre- 
vailed, and that in itself was a sufficient 
reason for issuing a Writ for the election 
of a Member. There could be no doubt 
that the Commission of Inquiry was the 
result of an unfortunate accident ; and 
it would certainly be hard that a whole 
constituency should be disfranchised by 
reason of the conduct of an individual, 
in addition to having to pay a heavy 
rate in order to pay the cost of the in- 
quiry. He was afraid that if a search- 
ing Commission were issued into every 
borough of England there would be 
scarcely one that would come out of the 
ordeal purer than Knaresborough. He 
would also include Ireland in that state- 
ment. [Sir Grorce Camppeti: And 
Scotland?] He would not include 
Scotland. There they never gave any- 
thing to anybody. By issuing the Writ 
Parliament would restore to Knares- 
borough the representation which it 
ought never to have lost. As far as the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Carlow (Mr. Dawson) were concerned, 
he could only say that in his view there 
was no similarity between the cases of 
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Knaresborough and Cashel and Sligo; 
and that he should be glad if there 
could be found equally cogent grounds 
for re-enfranchising Cashel and Sligo 
with those on which it was now proposed 
to give Knaresborough an opportunity 
for returning a Member to the House. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that he would be 
sorry to compare Sligo and Cashel, or 
any Irish borough, with Knaresborough, 
where it was well known corrupt prac- 
tices prevailed. The House had recently 
by five to one refused to issue a Writ for 
Sligo, which had suffered for 14 years 
for the fault of a small and insignificant 
number of voters. It would now be 
seen how unfairly the two Irish boroughs 
were treated. 

Str HENRY TYLER said, he would 
not have risen but for the sweeping 
assertion of the Attorney General, to 
the effect that if a searching inquiry 
were made into every borough in Eng- 
land, scarcely one would come out of 
the ordeal purer than Knaresborough. 
He would take this opportunity of re- 
minding the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man of the very searching inquiry that 
was instituted into the borough of Har- 
wich, which he had the honour to re- 
present, and of the excellent Report 
that resulted from it. And he was. the 
more anxious to take the opportunity of 
drawing attention to that Report, be- 
cause he was aware of the prejudice with 
which small boroughs were regarded by 
certain Members on the Liberal Benches. 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—war Qo 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) BILL.—[Butz 135.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. 
General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


[FOURTH NIGHT. | 


Solicitor 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [25th April], ‘‘That the Bill 
be now read a second time.”’ 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘this House, while willing to consider any just 
measure, founded upon sound principles, that 
will benefit tenants of land in Ireland, is of 
opinion that the leading provisions of the Land 
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Law (Ireland) Bill are in the main economi- 
cally unsound, unjust, and impolitic,’—(Lord 
Elcho,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the | 
words proposed to be left out stand part | 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Str HERVEY BRUCE said, he rose | 
with some considerable diffidence to offer 
any remarks upon this important Bill, | 
because, naturally, anyone whose per- 
sonal interests were supposed to be in- 
volved in the question concerned in the 
Bill must be listened to with some de- 
gree of doubt as to whether he was, 
speaking from his own standpoint, or | 
whether he was speaking only for the.| 
benefit of the country. In the few ob- 
servations he was about to make, how- 
ever, as he did not propose to utterly con- | 
demn or to utterly praise the Bill, he 
hoped he should not be interrupted be- | 
fore coming to the conclusion of the 
remarks which he wished to make. Be- | 
fore he touched upon the Bill, he should | 
make some remarks upon the Bess- 
borough Commission. The First Minis- | 
ter of the Crown, in his speech, had 
not attributed much importance to it, | 
and he (Sir Hervey Bruce) had reason | 
to find fault with the manner in which | 
that Commission was in many respects | 
conducted. He admitted the courtesy of | 
the Commission in sending round to the | 
landlords the reports of the evidence 
given against them. But their courtesy | 
went'no farther. Landlordsagainst whom 
he knew that in many instances grave, | 
and, as in his own case, false charges 
had been made, were allowed to remain 
in ignorance of these charges for three | 
months before the Commission sent the 
evidence to them ; and that, he thought, | 
was hardly fair. He remonstrated with | 
the Commission on that, and when evi- 
dence was given against him later on, | 


he received it on a much earlier date. | 
He did not attribute so much importance 
to that as to think that they should have | 
published all this mass of evidence, 
which could not be borne out by the facts. | 
He also complained that in the second | 
volume of this evidence—for the first 
was only a Report—no marginal notes | 
appeared stating that portions of the} 
evidence could be contradicted. This, 
he thought, was most unfair. It could 
not be expected that the Commission | 
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would put a refutation of those charges 
in the first volume; but, in the second, 
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it could have been stated that portions 
| of the evidence had been contradicted on 


authority. But they did nothing of the 
sort. They published the second docu- 


| mentary volume, and the landlords re- 


mained under its stigma for many weeks 
before the charges which it contained 
were contradicted. Not only that, but 
the Commission admitted as evidence 
the anonymous statements of four indivi- 
duals who, he was sure, need not have 
concealed their names from the public. 
The tenantry of Ireland were not such 
craven cowards as to be afraid to give 
evidence, even if it were against the 
landlords. He was proud to say that 
not one tenant of his own had given 


| evidence to the Commission; but 
| strangers volunteered with all their 


heart to do so. He had as independent 
a tenantry as was to be found in Ire- 
land, yet they declined to listen to the 
suggestions of hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway (the Home Rulers), or 
anywhere else. The first who gave 


| evidence against him was a person 


named Tommy Warnock, well known in 
that part of the world. He did not live 
in his (Sir Hervey Bruce’s) neighbour- 
hood, and he was a gentleman who, it 
was to be regretted, had so little to do 
at home that he had plenty of time 
abroad. Mr. Warnock not only lectured 
landlords as to their duty, but tenants 
also; and if he did not find the latter 
amenable to his views, and sufficiently 


| angry against landlords, they were told 


they were a “set of fools.” He had 
latterly attacked the clergy of the dis- 
trict; but, happily, he put himself in the 
wrong box, for he was told that unless 
he apologized} there would be an action 
for libel. He (Sir Hervey Bruce) thought 
he could have brought a similar action 
against this man; but he concluded that 
Warnock was not worth the powder and 


|shot. The next gentleman who gave 
| evidence against him was a Mr. Collison, 


whose name he never heard before he 


'saw it in the Report, and he did not 


know where he lived. Nine or ten years 
ago he (Sir Hervey Bruce) sold a pro- 
perty in the county of Tyrone, as to which 
Mr. Collison told the Commissioners that 
his tenants were led blindfolded on the 
occasion, because they would not be 
allowed to employ any solicitor but his 
own, who did the business for both 
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parties. That was utterly false. The 
very day after he saw this statement, 
he (Sir Hervey Bruce) went to his 
solicitor, who showed him the corre- 
spondence with the tenants, asking him 
whether he would be their solicitor 
in the matter of the sales, and he saw 
a copy of his answer, which was to the 
effect that much as he would like to act 
for them he declined to do so, as it 
would not be proper for him to act as 
solicitor for the buyers as well as the 
seller. Another person named Joseph 
Smith gave evidence against him. He 
rather thought Mr. Smith was the 
Chairman of some Town Commissioners. 
He never lived on his (Sir Hervey 
Bruce’s) property, and he did not know 
who he was, nor what he knew of him- 
self (Sir Hervey Bruce); but he gave 
evidence which very much attracted the 
attention of the senior Member for Cork 
County (Mr. Shaw), who put some very 
pertinent questions tohim. The witness 
said, in answer to the hon. Member, that 
a particular property was leased away 
by a former Bishop of Derry to his re- 
lative, Sir Hervey Bruce, who then raised 
the rents twice before selling the pro- 
perty in the Encumbered Estates Court. 
That was utterly false. He (Sir Hervey 
Bruce) was old enough, God knew; but 
he was represented by this witness as 
having had property leased to him by a 
former Bishop (Lord Bristol), who died 
in 1803, so that he did not know what 
his age would be now. If statements of 
that kind were accepted and published 
against one landlord, it was not unrea- 
sonable to suppose there were others 
who were treated in a similar manner. 
But what was worse still was the state- 
ments of anonymous witnesses. Surely 
there were plenty of persons who knew 
the state of Ireland that could have 
come forward and given evidence, with- 
out the Commissioners bolstering up a 
case by means of persons who were 
afraid to let the world know what they 
said. In one instance, an anonymous 
letter was sent in, against a noble 
Friend of his and his family, and it 
was published, though it contained 
charges which were of the grossest 
nature, and absolutely and utterly un- 
true. English Gentlemen could not 
place much confidence in a Commission 
which received and published such evi- 
dence as that, without giving those at- 
tacked an opportunity of repelling the 
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charges, except when it was too late. 
He denied that there was any truth in 
the statement, made a few days ago 
in an anonymous publication, that he 
had raised the rents of tenants on the 
estate which he bought from the 
Clothworkers’ Company from 30 to 80 
per cent. With regard to the Bill it- 
self, if he believed that the measure 
would restore peace and tranquillity to 
his unhappy country, no matter what 
harm it might do to himself, he would 
go most willingly into the Lobby with 
Ministers in every division, both now 
and when they got into Committee. 
But, from the utterances which he heard 
around him every day in Ireland, he did 
not believe that the land was at the bot- 
tom of that agitation; on the contrary, 
it was Communism and a desire to sepa- 
rate his country from England, which 
would be a most fatal thing for Ireland. 
The Prime Minister had twice before 
sent ‘‘ Messages of Peace,” as they were 
called, to- Ireland. He had disestab- 
lished the Irish Church—a measure 
which had not brought much tranquil- 
lity to the country; nor had it been of 
much advantage, except in a sentimental 
sense, to the adherents of other commu- 
nions, many of whom would have infi- 
nitely preferred the establishment of 
other religious bodies to the pulling 
down of an ancient and sacred Institu- 
tion. [‘‘No!”] He denied that the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church 
was a necessary measure, nor was it 
desired by the Roman Catholics. He 
would have had no objection to other 
religious communities receiving endow- 
ments from the State, for he would re- 
gard that as a statesmanlike measure. 
Then they had the Land Act of 1870. 
Had that Act conferred any great bene- 
fit on any class? He had conversed 
with many tenants who wished to stay 
in the country, and he found that they 
bitterly regretted its passing; they said 
it had conferred no real benefits on them, 
that they would rather have remained as 
they were, trusting to the landlords, who, 
as a general rule, had treated them better 
than they-had been treated under the 
Act of 1870. He did not, therefore, see 
that the Bill of 1881 would make mat- 
ters much better. It would not make 
the discontented content, nor render 
them more loyal to England. The ex- 
propriation of the landlords would not 
make the Irish people either more peace- 
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able or more prosperous. The Prime 
Minister’s statements were at variance 
with those made by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland in introducing the Bill, for 
the former acquitted the landlords of 
having acted unjustly ; but the latter did 
not. The Prime Minister had in his 
speech clothed the Bill in the garb of 
mercy to the Irish landlords; but when 
they came to see the measure in its 
naked simplicity the pleasing illusion 
was rudely dispelled. The Bill bristled 
with penalties, complications, uncertain- 
ties, and the prospect of endless liti- 
gation. Statesmen, like ladies, were 
privileged to change their minds; so 
he would not make any quotations to 
show that right hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides had changed their opinions. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
Law) appeared, from his remarks, to 
have a tremendous regard for mud 
cabins, and to be strongly opposed to 
consolidation; but for the life of him he 
(Sir Hervey Bruce) could not see any- 
thing comfortable or blessed in a mud 
cabin. Again, the Prime Minister was 
rather pleased that there should be con- 
solidation, for without it there would be 
no improvement effected in the condition 
of the Irish people. It was all very 
well to bring in Bills to tie the hands of 
landlords; but that would not in the 
least help the unfortunate people who 
lived on patches of ground that were 
utterly unfit to provide bread for them 
and their families, or even for single 
men without anybody depending on 
them. There must be consolidation; 
and as to mud cabins, in his opinion, 
they were not even fit for pigs, much less 
for human beings, and it had been his 
object, during the time he had adminis- 
tered his estate, that the tenants should 
be provided with suitable dwellings, in- 
stead of the mud cabins which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite so 
much admired. In introducing the Bill, 
the Prime Minister attempted to draw 
an analogy between it and the Act for 
emancipating negro slaves. Possibly, 
there was some degree of analogy; but 
the Irish tenants, he was happy to say, 
were not slaves. And there was also 
this difference, that whereas in the 
Act emancipating the slaves compen- 
sation was given, here there was no 
compensation. Only one class was to be 


benefited by the Bill. The Irish landlord 
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was supposed tolose another considerable 
portion of his estate; the tenant was to 
derive some benefit by it, of which he 
(Sir Hervey Bruce) was doubtful; and 
the labourers were to be left out in the 
cold. But he hoped the day would come 
when the Government would see fit to 
bring the labourers within the scope 
of their benevolent legislation. The 
Prime Minister had said that there 
was nothing easier than to find the value 
of the tenant’s interest, by discovering 
the price which it would obtain in the 
market. Now, there was no more falla- 
cious test than that. A large farm would 
not command the same price as a miser- 
able little holding, for which a man 
anxious to obtain land would give 
far more than it was really worth. No 
man in Ireland left his holding, unless 
he was obliged to do it; but yet the 
hunger for land was so great that a 
little bit of land run out to the last 
degree brought a bigger price than a 
larger farm, although in a better con- 
dition. The Prime Minister had made 
allusion to Donegal and Mayo; but al- 
though Donegal was not in the con- 
dition of other parts of the country, it 
was not in a very comfortable state, and 
yet it was one of the tenant right coun- 
ties. He(Sir Hervey Bruce) spoke from 
personal knowledge, and not from hear- 
say. The right hon. and learned At- 
torney General for Ireland had said that 
there was no such thing as free contract. 
Well, the Bill would prevent the land- 
lord from making a reasonable bargain 
with his tenant; but it encouraged free 
contract in every other direction, and, as 
a consequence, the man who came into 
possession through land hunger was 
beggared. Some of the landlords had 
gone beyond what was reasonable; but 
why were they to curse the whole class, 
and bring many respectable tenants into 
unpleasant conditions, because some had 
done wrong? With regard to free con- 
tract, he asked why were they to abolish 
it as between the tenant and the land- 
lord, whose interest it was to do fairly 
by the tenant, declaring that the land- 
lord shall make no arrangement with the 
tenant, and leave it free to everybody 
else—to the money-lender, to the man 
coming in, and to others—to come to 
what terms they pleased with the tenant, 
much to the injury of the latter? Coming 
to the Bill itself, he would first deal with 
freesale. This free sale simply amounted 
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to a system of sending money out of the 
country. The prosperous, careful, in- 
dustrious farmer did not want it, for he 
did not leave the country ; but the idle, 
the drunken, or the extravagant tenant 
did, for by it he got a preposterous sum 
for his interest, which he was enabled to 
carry away to a foreign country, or one 
of the Colonies. Many of the better 
class of tenants, although they did not 
like to speak out plainly about this free 
sale, knowing agitators made such a 
point of it, who wished to improve and 
consolidate their farms, hated free sale. 
They said it was the curse of the country, 
and prevented them improving their 
farms as they wished todo. He did not 
think landlords ought to hamper their 
tenants too much in free sale; but if the 
Bill was to allow the land of Ireland, 
whenever an idle or discontented man 
thought proper, to be put up to sale, the 
country would be thrown back a century 
and a-half. As for fair rent, he had no 
objection to it in the least, and if it 
would pacify the country, he would ap- 
prove of the naming of the rent being 
taken out of the hands of the landlords ; 
and that none the less, because it would 
prevent the possibility of any agitators 
saying that the landlords were putting 
on an undue rent. But he objected 
strongly to the constitution of the Court. 
He objected to the Court of First In- 
stance. If he read the 37th section cor- 
rectly, one Assistant Commissioner could 
name the rent to be paid all over Ire- 
land. He thought the appointment of 
the Land Commissioners should not be 
placed entirely in the hands of the Go- 
vernment, but that the Judge who was 
to be selected from one of the Superior 
Courts ought to be chosen by the Judges 
themselves. The Government should ap- 
point one Commissioner, and the Houses 
of Parliament the other. With respect 
to fixity of tenure, whatever remarks it 
was open to on social and economic 
grounds, he should have no objection to 
it if it would tend to pacify the country. 
No landlord, unless he was blind to his 
own interest, would wish to remove a 
tenant who farmed the land properly 
and paid a reasonable rent. It was 
practically fixity of tenure in that part 
of Ireland with which he was associated. 
He had no faith in the clauses providing 
for the establishment of a peasant pro- 
prietary ; his own experience was most 
decisive against the system. But if it 
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would give satisfaction to the country, 
he had no objection to the experiment 
being tried. In his part of the country, 
however, the condition of the holdings 
showed him that the land held by pea- 
sant proprietorship was the most wretched 
in the country. But he approved cor- 
dially the. sections providing for the pay- 
ment of a fee-farm rent, and he thought 
greater facilities ought to have been pro- 
vided to enable ordinary rents to be 
commuted into fee-farm rents, and more 
liberal advances promised for that pur- 
pose. With regard to the emigration 
clauses in the Bill, he thought that in- 
stead of doing good they would do 
harm, inducing the labouring class to 
emigrate, and not the small holders, 
whose removal from their wretched 
holdings would be desirable ; but other 
provisions of the Bill held out induce- 
ments to them to remain on the land, 
and placed barriers on their removal, 
so he saw no likelihood of practical 
utility from the emigration clauses. He 
objected, too, to the jurisdiction in the 
matter of the Civil Bill Courts, as it 
would probably make different ruling 
in different counties, though there could 
be no objection personally to the County 
Court Judges. One of the greatest evils 
which would result from the Bill would 
be the opportunity which would be given 
to the usurers. Since the Act of 1870, 
tenants had been far more in the hands of 
usurers than before. The landlords used 
to protect their tenants against the im- 
portunities of the former; but, at the 
present time, they could not doso. Now, 
the usurer held the tenant’s farm, and 
was the man who benefited under the 
Act of 1870 to benefit by the Bill 
of 1881, and injure the tenants more 
than all the landlords for many a long 
day? He had mentioned the faults of 
commission in the Bill, and he would 
next advert to its sins of omission. One 
of these was the total absence from the 
Bill of any provision on behalf of the 
labourers, who were hardly dealt with, 
and who, most of all, needed legislation. 
Another was that there was no com- 
pensation for the injured classes. The 
tenants were the only persons proposed 
to be benefited by the Bill. The last 
omission was the absence of a remedy 
for the evil of the removal from England 
and Scotland of Irish paupers to their 
own country. It frequently happened 
that persons who had lived 40 or 50 
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years in England were sent back to their 
own country in circumstances of great 
hardship, and too often only to die. 
That evil he himself had attempted to 
deal with in his Poor Removal Bill, 
which he had reason to believe was to be 
opposed by the Government. In con- 
clusion, he must say he feared the Bill 
would not remove the real evils of Ire- 
land. He felt strongly and had spoken 
warmly in the interests of his native 
country, on whose behalf he longed to 
see really beneficial and remedial legis- 
lation. He could not approve the Bill 

as it stood; but he trusted that mode- 
rate counsels would prevail in all parts 

of the House, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government would allow it to be so 

re-modelled in Committee as to come 
as near as a Bill of the kind could to 
those immutable principles of which they 
had heard more than they had seen; so 

that, under fairer auspices and with some 
degree of unanimity, it might be sent to 

‘another place,”’ where, alas! the voice 

of the great Leader who had so long 
been their counsellor and guide would 

be heard no more—of him who, by 

courage and patience in adversity, wis- 

dom and moderation in prosperity, had 

won for himself a world-wide reputa- | 
tion, and, what was dearer to him by | 
far, the imperishable gratitude of his 
Sovereign, whom he served so faith- 
fully and well, and of all her loyal sub- 
jects. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, there | 
were several statements made by the | 
hon. Baronet the Member for Coleraine 
(Sir Hervey Bruce) which he did not wish 
to recall; but, as representing a county 
(Mayo) which had been most intimately 
associated with the land agitation, he 
wished to say a few words upon the 
grave accusations which the hon. Baronet 
had brought against the majority of the 
tenant farmers of Ireland, the Irish 
people generally, and, he supposed, with 
special force against the county which 
he (Mr. O’Connor Power) had the 
honour to represent. The hon. Gentle- 
man could arrive at no hope of peace 
being the immediate result of the pas- 
sage of this measure; and the reason he 
gave was, that he was convinced that the 
masses of the people in Ireland had 
abandoned themselves to the theories of 
Communism, and that no legislation of 
this character consequently could have 
any effectin promoting their tranquillity. 
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Since the land agitation started in Ire- 
land, many people had undertaken to 
speak the sentiments of the Irish people, 
and many had undertaken to represent 
the views of the people of Mayo. He 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) thought that he 
might, without much diffidence, under- 
take to speak their sentiments there 
that night ; and he as their constitution- 
ally-elected Representative said, with 
as much emphasis as was proper on the 
occasion, that he repudiated, on the part 
of the people of Mayo, any sympathy 
whatever with the theory or principle of 
Communism. He understood the feel- 
ings of the people of the country of Ire- 
land, and he was quite prepared to ac- 
knowledge that in the progress of the 
agitation language might have been 
used by individuals now and again 
smarting under a sense of wrong and 
oppression, which, taken closely and 
literally, might give some colour to the 
accusation which had been levelled 
against them; but they must judge of 
a people, not by outbursts of popular 
agitation, but by what they affirmed on 
calm deliberation. He was opposed to 
Communism, because it destroyed in- 
dividuality, and would repress energy 
by leading men to look to the State for 
support. ‘He trusted, therefore, that 
whatever impression might have been 
made by certain expressions emanating 
from individuals here and there, such 
wholesale accusations as that were not to 
receive the assent of the House of Com- 
mons. The hon. Baronet made another 
complaint, which he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) supposed was addressed to Her 
Majesty’s Government, against the Bess- 
borough Commission—that they had not 
afforded the landlords of Ireland an op- 
portunity of rebutting the accusations 
made against them in time. Now, it 
seemed to him (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
that the first duty of the Commission 
was to take evidence from the persons 
aggrieved by the existing land system, 
and when they had concluded the taking 
of that evidence and had it in an intelli- 





gible form, he was not aware that they 
delayed its publication, or hesitated to 
take the rebutting evidence, and publish 
that too. They had entered upon that 
duty upon very short notice ; and he was 
bound to say, though he was not pre- 
pared to assent to all their conclusions, 
that they had discharged their duties 
with every ability and remarkable in, 
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dustry, and that they deserved very 
great thanks from those interested in 
the solution of this question. He was 
glad, however, to say he could quite en- 
dorse all that the hon. Baronet had said 
as to the spirit in which all parties 
should come to the consideration of the 
Bill. He thought that, in the long run, 
that Party in the House would best pro- 
mote its own political interests that ex- 
hibited, on that occasion, magnanimity 
and generosity in the treatment of a 
question which would be just as difficult 
to the Predecessors of Her Majesty’s 
Government, or to the Representatives 
of the Irish Party if they sat upon the 
Government Benches, and were called 
upon to grapple it. Shortly after the 
introduction of the Bill, he attended a 
county meeting in Mayo, where it had 
been freely distributed, called for the 
purpose of considering its provisions. 
The meeting was held under circum- 
stances where admission was feasible to 
all. The people of Mayo passed the 
following resolution at the meeting :— 

“That while we re-affirm our convictions that 
the only final solution of the Land Question is 
to be found in legislation enabling the cultiva- 
tors to become the owners of their own farms, 
we recommend our Parliamentary Representa- 
tives to support the second reading of the Land 
Bill, and to make strenuous efforts, after its 
getting into Committee, so to improve its pro- 
visions that in its passage through Parliament 
it may become a measure of real protection to 
the tenant farmers of Ireland.” 


He (Mr. O’Connor Power) thought the 
interpretation he was entitled to put 
upon the resolution was this—that as 
the Representative of the county he 
would be justified in voting for the 
second reading of the Bill. He was not, 
however, authorized to interpret the 
resolution as a declaration that the pro- 
posal of the Government as it stood could 
possibly constitute a solution of the Irish 
Land Question. He hoped he should be 
able to show, before he sat down, that 
the Bill needed considerable amendment 
in Committee before it could at all claim 
to be anything like a settlement of the 
great agrarian difficulty in Ireland. He 
should like to ask, in the first place, 
what was the policy of the Bill? He 
presumed that the policy of the Bill was 
‘founded upon the necessity of improving 
the condition of the agricultural popula- 
tion of Ireland, and he thought no one 
could doubt the urgent need of such im- 
provement. He had heard of writers and 
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public men who had paid flying visits to 
Ireland say a good deal about Irish 
prosperity. He believed it was true that 
Dublin had increased in prosperity in 
recent years; but he was bound to say 
it had been very much at the expense of 
the smaller tenants in Ireland. Conse- 
quently, when they went outside Dublin, 
they saw villages disappearing and towns 
decaying very rapidly, and hundreds of 
thousands of the working population in 
a condition of great poverty and misery, 
toiling all day for that which would not 
procure the necessaries of life. His esti- 
mate of the Bill had been framed upon 
the principle of ascertaining how far, in 
its present shape, it was likely to realize 
the objects which its framers had in 
view. In one part, it favoured the crea- 
tion of a peasant proprietary ; but it re- 
cognized that the transference of the 
ownership of the soil from one class to 
another must be a gradual operation; 
and, knowing that that operation must be 
gradual, the framers said there must be 
something done to mitigate the severity 
of the system as it stood. Subsequently, 
in the very forefront of the Bill, they 
found provisions dealing with the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant. He 
ventured to think that, notwithstanding 
the declared intentions of the Govern- 
ment, the principle of free sale was ham- 
pered by vexatious restrictions, which 
would in many cases make free sale very 
difficult, if not entirely impossible. An- 
other theory was that the best thing they 
could do for the social and political con- 
dition of Ireland—it was also said the 
industrial condition—was to effect a wider 
and better distribution of land. But the 
earlier provisions of the Bill did not 
show that its framers were anxious to 
bring about such a result. Take the 
clause with respect to free sale, for in- 
| stance, it said that a tenant might sell 
| his tenancy for the best price, but sub- 
| ject to certain conditions, and that, ex- 
| cept with the consent of the landlord, 
| the sale should be made to one person 
/only. But why to one person only? 
Why should not the tenant of a 200- 
| acre farm have the right to disposing to 
;more than one? He granted that there 
| was a dual interest concerned, that of 
| the landlord and the tenant; but it was 

admitted that the conflicting interests 
of landlord and tenant, especially in the 
matter of rent, could not be settled ex- 
| cept by the Court. Thus there was pri- 
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marily an interference with the landlord 
as to the price he was to obtain for his 
land. They interfered by the agency 
of the Court. And he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) did not see why the Court should 
not also determine whether the rights 
of the tenancy should not be sold to 
20 persons instead of one. Liberal 
and generous as were the proposals re- 
ferring to a peasant proprietary, he 
feared the operation of the clauses would 
be so gradual that 100 years might 
elapse before they were of any advan- 
tage. He should, therefore, be very 
glad if the Government could see their 
way to alter that portion of the Bill so 
as to enable a tenant, with the consent 
of the Court, to sell his tenancy to more 
than one person without prejudice to the 
interests of the landlord. The same re- 
mark applied to the devolution of ten- 
ancies. It was much to be deplored, 
when they had been preparing for so 
many years to legislate on this great 
subject, that they should not realize all 
the possibilities of the question as now 
presented to them. In the early provi- 
sions of the Bill, there was an opportunity 
of distributing land advantageously, and 
of spreading the population by enabling 
large farmers to sell their interest in 
lands; and it was a pity that such an 
opportunity should have been lost sight 
of by the Government. He would be 
glad to see an alteration in the Bill in 
these respects, particularly in regard to 
the devolution of the tenancies. When 
a tenant sold his interest, he generally 
sold it to a stranger, in whom he had 
no following interest. But if the man 
was the tenant of a large farm, and was 
the happy owner of a large family, for 
the members of whom he was anxious 
to make provision out of his rights to 
the land, it was deplorable that he 
should not be able to do so, except with 
the consent of the landlord. And it was 
cruel, either by agitation or by Ministe- 
rial speeches, or by the introduction of 
a Bill of the kind under notice, to raise 
expectations in the minds of the people 
of Ireland which were not likely to be 
fulfilled by the machinery now proposed 
to carry it out. He thought the devo- 
lution should not be limited to one per- 
son, unwisely as it was, seeing that in 
many cases a farm might be fairly 
broken up and sold to a number of 
small tenants. But objection had been 
taken to the provision of security of 
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tenure. It could not be too clearly 
pointed out that the Bill did not pro- 
vide for what was popularly called and 
known in Ireland as fixity of tenure. 
It provided no fixity of tenure beyond 
a limit of 15 years. Even that security 
was conditional on the ground that the 
tenants should not sub-divide or sub-let 
without the consent of the landlord. On 
that point, he submitted that on many 
large estates the principle of sub-divi- 
sion might be advantageously intro- 
duced. On the other hand, he would 
not deny that, in other cases, the prin- 
ciple of consolidation urged by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Coleraine (Sir 
Hervey Bruce) might not be introduced 
with equal advantage. It could not be 
too soon or too emphatically asserted 
that there were in the West and South 
of Ireland tens of thousands of tenant 
farmers who were living upon wretched 
patches of land which would not, under 
any circumstances, afford them a com- 
fortable livelihood; so that, while he 
would advocate sub-division in the one 
case, he advocated consolidation in the 
other. Then, again, the landlord’s right 
of resumption would interfere very much 
with the security of the tenant in his 
holding. The landlord might resume, 
for any one of three reasons—for the 
good of the holding, for the good of the 
estate, or for the good of the labourers 
on the estate. These reasons were all 
dangerously vague. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland (Mr. Law) considered fair 
rent one of the most important provi- 
sions of the Bill. Looking to the con- 
stitution of the Court which was to de- 
termine what was a fair rent, he (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) admitted that the 
legal element should be strongly repre- 
sented; and he should have no objection 
to the Judge of the County Court forming 
part of it; but he hoped the Government 
would re-consider the question, so as to 
associate with him either two profes- 
sional valuers, or laymen who might be 
expected to have some knowledge of 
agriculture and some knowledge of the 
districts with which they would have to 
deal. He could speak, in the heartiest 
terms of commendation, of the spirit in 
which the clauses providing for the crea- 
tion of peasant proprietorship had been 
framed, and he wished he could add 
that those provisions were likely to pro- 
duce at an early period the results which 
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they were aimed to produce. He did 
not see why the whole purchase money 
should not be advanced to the tenants ; 
but it had taken 10 or 12 years to show 
that it was one thing to have a grand 
object in view, and another to provide 
proper machinery for carrying that ob- 
ject into effect. There still seemed to 
be a little half-heartedness in the clauses 
for the creation of a peasant proprietary. 
The provision that sales might be nego- 
tiated by the Commission, upon the ap- 
plication of landlord and tenant, was a 
decided step in advance of the Act of 
1870. If the Land Commission were 
constituted of men who understood their 
work, who were willing to pull off their 
coats to it, and who would look for lands 
to purchase on advantageous terms, con- 
siderable progress might be made. But 
he (Mr. O’Connor Power) was strongly 
of opinion that it would be necessary, in 
the first place, to lend the whole of the 
purchase money to the tenants; and, 
secondly, to proceed where a smaller 
number than half the tenants were will- 
ing to purchase. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had said that he looked to the clauses 
for the reclamation of waste lands as the 
means, to a great extent, of remedying 
the evil of over-population in certain 
parts of Ireland. He (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) feared the expectations of the 
right hon. Gentleman were doomed to 
disappointment. The clauses as to re- 
clamation he looked upon as utterly 
worthless. If anything was to be done 
in that direction, provisions of a more 
sweeping character would be necessary. 
The right hon. Gentleman, speaking of 
Mayo, said what a good thing it would 
be if the poorer classes of that county 
could be made to avail themselves of the 
emigration clauses and get out of their 
misery. Now, he (Mr. O’Connor Power) 
admitted that the poorer tenant farmers 
of Mayo might be better off in Canada 
or the United States; but Ireland would 
not be better off for being deprived of 
that portion of her population. He 
heartily echoed the remark of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. P. J. Smyth) 
that Ireland could well support double 
her population if the land were properly 
managed and developed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land seemed to think that there was not 
land enough in Mayo to give the popu- 
- lation profitable employment. But Mr. 
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Brett, the County Surveyor of Wicklow, 
and formerly County Surveyor of Mayo, 
stated that in one portion of Mayo there 
were 232,888 acres of waste land which 
could be profitably reclaimed. Mr. 
Brett also said that there were several 
improving landlords who had profitably 
reclaimed land in that county. The 
people of the South and West of Ire- 
land could not be persuaded to go to 
Canada or elsewhere; they were too 
much wedded to Ireland, though they 
would not so cling to a farm of three or 
four acres as to refuse one of 20 if given 
in some other part of their native land. 
In addressing the House just now he 
was labouring under one embarrass- 
ment, and that was that, to his great 
regret, the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
John Manners), who had given Notice 
of an Amendment, had not stated in 
what way he proposed to develop the 
industrial resources of Ireland. As the 
Conservative Party had a strong preju- 
dice against interfering in the relations 
between landlord and tenant, and as 
their past policy had been one of op- 
pression and coercion towards Ireland, 
they were bound to have some policy 
which would recommend them to the 
Irish people. A great deal also re- - 
mained to be done by the House for de- 
veloping the resources of Ireland. His 
(Mr. O’Connor Power’s) claim on that 
score was based on the fact that the in- 
dustrial resources of Ireland had in 
times past been interfered with by Act 
of Parliament for so long a period that 
her most flourishing manufactures had 
been destroyed. But he could assure 
the noble Lord that in no case would a 
proposal of that kind exempt Parlia- 
liament, and, through it, the Irish 
Members, from the duty and the neces- 
sity of dealing with the relations of 
landlord and tenant. An industrial 
scheme, which might, perhaps, take a 
quarter of a century to come to matu- 
rity, would not save a tenant from evic- 
tion, or enrich a man who could not pay 
his rent. He hoped, however, that the 
noble Lord would soon have an oppor- 
tunity of explaining his views. Before 
dismissing the subject of the reclama- 
tion of waste lands, he wished to point 
out that the provisions of the Bill were 
likely to be inoperative, because they 
did not charge anyone with the duty of 
reclamation. It was the business of a 
Commission to negotiate the purchase of 
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estates; but if the Government were in 
earnest on this question of waste lands, 
why should nah titer authorize the Com- 
mission to purchase, or even to expro- 
priate them? He might say emphati- 
cally that he was in favour of the expro- 
priation of the waste lands of Ireland. 
Every landlord owning any portion of 
these waste lands who declined to utilize 
his resources should be told by the Com- 
mission that if he was not prepared to 
cultivate his land the Commission would 
purchase it at a fair price. At present 
many tracts of land were useless which, 
in the hands either of peasant farmers 
or of the Commission, would in time be- 
come capable of supporting a large por- 
tion of the Irish tenant population. It 
was calculated that there were 4,000,000 
acres of waste land in Ireland, and 
3,000,000 of semi-waste; and if to the 
latter about one-third of the wholly 
waste lands were added, there would be 
a total of rather more than 4,000,000 
acres which might be reclaimed. Ac- 
cording to the English practice of em- 
ploying hired labour, that land would 
never be reclaimed; but that was not 
the plan on which he should propose to 
proceed. The Commission ought to take 
the preliminary steps, and then send in 
men from the more populous parts, and 
keep them afloat by lending them enough 
money for their necessary expenses. 
That scheme, if carefully carried into 
effect, would obviate the extreme danger 
of occasional bad harvests. Hethought the 
Bill was also defective in another respect, 
in so far as it took no serious notice— 
indeed, no notice at all, as far as he 
could gather—of the estates of corporate 
bodies. The estates of corporate bodies 
in Ireland—the London Companies’ 
estates, and others—were managed in a 
way which he knew had given rise to con- 
siderable complaint on the part of the 
tenant farmers. It had been said that cor- 
porate bodies were without consciences, 
and once land was within their hands, 
it could not very easily be got out again. 
In the cases where land was in the 
possession of these corporate bodies, 
there was no room for that mutual de- 
velopment between landlord and tenant 
which was desirable. He would, there- 
fore, strongly urge that the Commission 
should be empowered to buy up these 
estates of the corporate bodies, and also 
the estates of the absentees, which were 
grievously mismanaged. Of course, 
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many of the absentee estates of Ireland 
were the best managed, which arose from 
the fact that the owners were wealthy 
landlords in England; but it might be 
urged, on the other hand, that many of 
the absentee estates were very badly 
managed, to which fact was to be attri- 
buted a great deal of the discontent 
which prevailed among the tenantry. 
Among the contributions to the discus- 
sion on the Land Bill, with which the 
country had been favoured, he would 
direct special attention to the resolutions 
arrived at by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland. He regretted that 
the Prime Minister, in his letter to the 
Archbishop of Armagh, seemed, for the 
moment, at all events, to dispose of 
those resolutions in a somewhat off-hand 
manner. But the Catholic hierarchy 
had adopted a very prudent course, and, 
after taking the opinions of eminent 
lawyers, had given in a list of 18 Amend- 
ments, embodying their views on the sub- 
ject; and, in his (Mr. O’Connor Power's) 
opinion, many of those Amendments 
might have been advantageously adopted 
by the Government without ‘altering - 
the character of the measure.’”’ The 
Prime Minister had declared in his letter 
to the Archbishop of Armagh that 
Amendments could be accepted from no 
quarter which would alter the character 
of the Bill; but, of course, it was diffi- 
cult to know what interpretation to place 
upon that statement of the Prime Minis- 
ter. He (Mr. O’Connor Power) hoped 
they would receive before long some 
intimation as to how far certain Amend- 
ments in contemplation would alter the 
character of the Bill. He had in view 
some moderate Amendments himself, 
which he hoped the Prime Minister 
would not regard as having that effect. 
One recommendation of the Bishops, as 
to the constitution of the proposed Court, 
was, he thought, avaluable one—namely, 
that the electors should elect two Com- 
missioners with the County Court Judge. 
The Prime Minister seemed to give colour 
in the speech with which he introduced 
the Bill to the general fallacy as to the 
‘ scarcity of Irish land.”” There was no 
real scarcity of land. In an economic 
sense, he (Mr. O’Connor Power) would 
say again,as he had often said before, that 
the land of Ireland, properly managed, 
would support double the population 
it now had. The right hon. Gentleman 
had also referred to the ‘lack of the. 
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habit of self-government” in‘Ireland, as 
a difficulty in the way of legislation of 
the kind; but was there any country in 
which there was a habit of self-govern- 
ment without the practice of self-go- 
vernment? The historical circumstances 
of Ireland showed that the habit of 
self-government must necessarily be of 
slow growth. Once Ireland was given a 
fair chance in the matter, they would 
exhibit as much aptitude for self-govern- 
ment as the Scotch or English. He 
hoped the Bill, so far from being modi- 
fied, would be strengthened ; and that the 
Government would not give in to the fore- 
bodings and prophecies of the opponents 
of the Bill. To build up a system which 
depended upon the landlords, would be, 
for the future of Ireland, like placing 
the pyramid on its wrong end, which 
would in time topple over. He trusted 
no efforts would be made to prevent the 
enlightened opinion of Parliament doing 
a complete act of justice to the people of 
Ireland. Having considered the provi- 
sions of the Bill very carefully himself, 
he felt it his duty, as an Irish Represen- 
tative interested in the peace and tran- 
quillity, as well as in the prosperity, of 
his country, to support the second reading 
of the Bill. That declaration, however, 
was not to be taken as affirming the pro- 
position that the Bill in its present shape 
could be accepted by the tenant farmers 
of Ireland as a solution of the question. 
It would be a great pity if, after all the 
agony and excitement of the agitation 
through which hon. Members had passed 
in recent years, they allowed this Bill to 
escape from their hands without making 
it a complete measure of justice. It had 
been said by the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) that the Bill was a great 
measure. He (Mr. O’Oonnor Power) 
admitted that it was a great and a large 
measure; and he was not at all hopeful, 
if they lost the opportunity which the 
Bill presented of dealing completely with 
the Land Question, that any fair oppor- 
tunity would soon be presented to them 
of approaching that branch of the ques- 
tion. Again, it must be borne in mind 
that English Business was considerably 
in arrears, in consequence of the neces- 
sity under which the Government had 
been in devoting its attention to Ireland. 
He did not look forward to the time 
when English Business would not be in 
arrears, as long as the present arrange- 
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ment was carried out ; and, therefore, he 
did not wish the Bill to escape until it 
was made a measure which would really 
be a great instrument in promoting the 
tranquillity of his country. He would 
close as he began, by saying all parties 
were interested in the settlement of the 
great Land Question. Certainly, the 
Government were interested, because 
they could not hope, even with the ex- 
traordinary powers of the Coercion Bill, 
to maintain order in Ireland until the 
question was settled. The landlords of 
Ireland, who were represented there by 
the Conservative Party, could not hope to 
secure punctual payment of a fair rent 
until it was settled; and the Irish Mem- 
bers, even with the powerful aid of the 
Land League, could not secure to the 
tenant farmers of Ireland the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of the fruit of their 
labour, until the question was settled, 
inasmuch as the sanction of law was the 
only permanent security for the posses- 
sion of property and the security of right. 
He was anxious, also, that when they 
appealed to the tenant farmers of Ire- 
land and preached the doctrine of peace 
and tranquillity, they should be able to 
refer to the measure as one that had se- 
cured their rights and had stamped with 
the sanction of the law their claim to 
live on their own farms and in their own 
homes in peace and security. 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he thought every hon. Member 
must have listened with the greatest 
admiration to the apposite and patriotic 
speech—in the best sense of that term— 
that had just been delivered by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power), who throughout these 
long and difficult controversies had al- 
ways endeavoured to rise superior to the 
passions of the hour, and who had thus 
set a great and noble example to his coun- 
trymen. Hon. Members approached the 
question under a disadvantage, inasmuch 
as they had not yet heard the speech of 
his noble Friend the Member for North 
Leicestershire (Lord John Manners) in 
support of the Amendment of which 
he had given Notice. His noble Friend 
by his Amendment announced that the 
idea of the Conservative Party was that 
we might leave the welfare of Ireland 
to be promoted by great measures 
for the material development of the 
wealth of the country; but he (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) must say it was 
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not the first time that in great crises in 
public affairs the Leaders of the Oon- 
servative Party had come forward and 
announced that they were going to solve 
the question by bringing forward a com- 
prehensive plan for that purpose. He 
remembered that his noble Friend the 
Member for Liverpool ( Viscount Sandon) 
stated, during the height of the Eastern 
Question, that that question was going 
to be solved by the introduction of steam 
ploughs into Asia Minor by a Conserva- 
tive Government. The steam ploughs 
had not yet been introduced there, and 
he wanted to know whether the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend (Lord John 
Manners) was an announcement on the 
part of the Conservative Party that the 
steath ploughs they intended to send to 
Asia Minor were to be sent to Galway 
instead? The views of the Party oppo- 
site were, unfortunately, vague. This 
discussion included a ‘‘ No surrender ”’ 
speech by the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho); but 
he (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) did not 
hear one practical suggestion in it. He 
should like to know what the noble Lord 
proposed to do, for surely he could not 
deny that an Irish Land Question ex- 
isted; and it was certainly the duty of 
any Government that might be in Office 
to attempt to settle it. This opinion he 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) gave all the 
more unreservedly, because he did not 
profess to believe that there were not 
many things in the Bill which, to say 
the least, required the most careful con- 
sideration. Neither did he profess to 
be at all enamoured of some of the 
schemes which had been put forward in 
regard to the rights of property in Ire- 
land. If some of those schemes were 
adopted by the House, the unfortunate 
landlords would have to say, in South 
African phraseology, that they possessed 
a suzerainty over their estates. Travel- 
lers were shown in the City of Prague 
the horse of Prince Wallenstein. The 
head, the legs, the body, and the tail of 
the horse were restored, and travellers 
were informed that all the rest was the 
original animal. If some of this scheme 
were adopted, a future traveller in Ire- 
land might be told—‘‘ This is the estate 
of Mr. So-and-so. The ownership has 


been altered, the occupation taken away, 
the reversion impaired ; but all the rest 
is the original estate consolidated.”” He 
would now proceed to examine the 
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scheme actually before the House. He 
was bound to say that many points 
had been brought forward in the course 
of the debate to which no satisfactory 
answer had yet been given by the Mi- 
nisters in charge of the Bill. He al- 
luded more particularly to the celebrated 
7th clause. Now, as regarded that clause, 
he had never been able to see why the 
Government should not have been con- 
tent with the definition of fair rent 
adopted as satisfactory and calculated 
to meet all requirements by that eminent 
Irish lawyer and patriot, the late Mr. 
Butt, and accepted after his decease by 
his Successor in charge of his Land Bill, 
the late Mr. M‘Carthy Downing—a Gen- 
tleman who had also a profound acquaint- 
ance with the subject, second to that of 
no man in Ireland. Upon that Gentle- 
man’s lamented death, also, the same 
definition was taken up by the present 
hon. Member for Cork County (Mr. 
Shaw). Mr. Butt’s definition of fair 
rent had already been read to the House; 
and, as hon. Members were no doubt 
aware, it was free from the objection- 
able rider to Clause 7, which had been 
so much criticized. Was it probable, he 
would ask, that a man like Mr. Butt— 
a lawyer and a political economist— 
would year after year have introduced 
into his Bill, and obtained for it the 
support of the Home Rule Party, a de- 
finition of fair rent which was not satis- 
factory? The hon. Member for ‘l'yrone 
(Mr. Litton), who had a large acquaint- 
ance with the question, introduced a Bill 
last year, and he had adopted substan- 
tially a similar definition, and it was 
exceedingly improbable that he would 
have fallen into so inconceivable a trap 
as not to present to the House a defini- 
tion of fair rent sufficient for all practical 
purposes. Those were questions to which 
he should be glad to have an answer from 
the Government. Passing now to the 
landlord’s right of pre-emption—as to 
which he would say, in answer to a chal- 
lenge thrown down in the debate, that 
he did not like the idea of hanging up 
the future tenant between heaven and 
earth, like Mahomet’s coffin, and he 
should therefore not be afraid to give 
the tenant, in certain circumstances, 
the right of buying out the land- 
lord—he looked upon it with disfavour, 
and he was not at all sanguine of its 
success in clearing estates of compli- 
cated titles. He would ask how it could 
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be desirable that the landlord, after 
buying out one tenant, should, after a 
certain lapse of time, have a second 
tenant upon his hands enjoying three- 
fourths of the rights possessed by the 
first, all of any value, in fact, except 
that of appealing to the Court? If the 
landlord was to be allowed to buy out a 
tenant, the purchase ought, in his opi- 
nion, to have its natural effects—effects 
which, by the way, the present Minis- 
ters proposed to give under the Land 
Act of 1870. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for 
Ireland (Mr. Law) said the justification 
of the Bill was that Irish tenants could 
not contract. That proposition he (Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice) would not dis- 
pute; but how came the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to contradict himself 
at the end of his speech, and say that 
the Irish tenants were perfectly able to 
take care of themselves? Then he 
noticed that there was a great inconsis- 
tency in the speeches of the Prime Mi- 
nister, and of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. W. E. Forster), and the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre). The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land argued in favour of general free 
sale; and, no doubt, the Bill conferred 
that, because in the Bill he (Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice) found none of those 
limitations which the speech of the 
Prime Minister led them to suppose 
it contained. The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, while supporting general free 
sale, did not attempt to show that there 
was anything to prevent the danger of 
free sale eating into the fair rent. But 
the argument of the First Commissioner 
of Works on the point was totally at 
variance with that either of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland or the Prime 
Minister, for he said it was a matter of 
universal experience that the value of 
the tenants’ interest and fair rents rose 
together. That position was rather in- 
consistent with those previously taken, 
and it would be desirable to know what 
the Ministry actually thought on the 
matter. His (Lord Edmond Fitzmau- 
rice’s) own experience was that free sale 
was an excellent thing. It had worked 
well in Ulster, and he had seen it work 
well in many parts of Kerry also. But 
what he wished especially to dwell on 
was the fact that the House had not yet 
been put in possession of the exact views 
of the Government on the subject, or 
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what, in their opinion, was likely to be 
the economic effect of introducing free 
sale. In a properous season, as the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had stated, fair rents and free sale 
might, perhaps, go on rising together; 
but the danger was that when a bad 
season came, the tenant who had had 
to borrow money to purchase his hold- 
ing might find that he could not get 
a fair interest for that money, and 
might be, in consequence, tempted to 
join in an agitation for reducing the 
fair rent fixed upon. That was what 
the landlords were afraid of. There 
were three points, which although, no 
doubt, points of detail, he wished to 
press on the attention of the Govern- 
ment. It had always hitherto, he might 
add, been the practice in discussing the 
Irish Land Question to distinguish clearly 
between large and small holdings. He 
was, he believed, right in saying that 
Mr. Butt, in his first Bill, fixed a limit 
in regard to the value beyond which a 
holding should not be included. In the 
present Bill, however, for the first time, 
the same rights were indiscriminately 
extended to every holding in Ireland. 
It was true that at £150 value and up- 
wards the tenant could contract himself 
out of the provisions of the Bill; but 
the House should remember that, under 
its operation, the landlord would have 
nothing to offer the tenant to induce him 
to contract himself out of it, and he 
did not think any Irish tenant would be 
such a foolasto contract himself out of the 
good position given him by law without 
obtaining any equivalent. The clause 
dealing with the point might, therefore, 
as well be struck out of the Bill, for it 
would be a mere stalking-horse. But, 
apart from that, he wished to point out 
to the Government that the large tenant 
farmers did not stand in the same position 
as the tenants of small holdings. With 
regard to the small tenants of Ireland, 
the House could hardly go too far. No 
class in the country had throughout a 
long period of years suffered so severely. 
They had been driven up to the lone 
mountains of the South and West by the 
tide of English conquest. Proud as he 
was of being the descendant of a Crom- 
wellian settler himself, he should be the 
last man in that House to close his eyes 
to the great sufferings in the past of the 
Irish people in the West and South. If 
j they in the year 1881 could do anything 
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to bridge over that great historic chasm 
which had divided Ireland into two 
peoples, let them in the name of Heaven 
do it. Let them not fight over details, 
but let them be just and generous—just 
to the tenant and landlord alike. He 
would tell his hon. Friends that it was 
not the way to introduce peace and good- 
will in Ireland to leave even the landlord, 
belonging, as he did, to a small and un- 
justly abused class, with a rankling sense 
of wrong. The hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell), whoseviews 
were of great value on this question, said 
that the claim of the small Irish tenant 
did not rest solely on economic grounds, 
but on history and tradition; but that the 
large farmer was comparatively a new- 
comer, who was a creature of pure con- 
tract, with claims resting on purely eco- 
nomic grounds. He would next ask the 
Government, whether the distinction be- 
tween present tenants and future ten- 
ants was one that could be supported ? 
If it were, a new class of tenants would 
be created in Ireland, and the titles to 
land would consequently be confused. 
They must either do what the Bess- 
borough Commission told them to do— 
namely, treat the present and future 
tenants alike—or they must do what The 
O’Conor Don in his minority Report pro- 
posed—namely, confine the Bill to the 
present tenants. Before concluding, he 
wished to refer to one aspect of this 
question, which to him was nearest and 
dearest of all. He wished to say a word 
or two on behalf of that much-abused 
goddess, political economy. From his 
hon. Friend the Member for Southwark 
(Mr. Thorold Rogers) he had expected 
to hear something in favour of that 
science; but, as far as he could make 
out from the speech of the hon. Member, 
he seized half a brick and hurled it at 
political economy. He had great respect 
for the opinion of his hon. Friend; but 
he must absolutely decline to accept what 
he said with regard to the connection 
of political economy with this Bill. If 
the House accepted the Bill, it must 
make up its mind to accept it as an ex- 
ception to all the laws and rules of 
political economy. His hon. Friend had 
written a pamphlet, in which he proposed 
that the rents of the small tenants should 
be fixed now and for ever; but that was 
very different from the proposal of the 
Bill, that there should be a rent Court 
always existing and always interfering 
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between landlord and tenant, which, he 
(Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice) maintained, 
was a distinct violation of political eco- 
nomy. It was true, as had been said by 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk (Mr. OC. Russell), that the late Pro- 
fessor Caird argued that certain propo- 
sitions of political economy might be 
brought forward in defence of a Bill of 
this kind; but he contented himself with 
saying that it might be done, and failed 
to show that it could be done. Coming 
to the question of the institution of a 
Land Court, he (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) would urge the House not to 
conceal from itself that the powers which 
the Bill would give to such a Court were 
terrible and gigantic. They might be 
necessary, but they were enormous. 
Looking at the question frem the point 
of view of the future prosperity and wel- 
fare of Ireland, he expressed astonish- 
ment that the Representatives of Irish 
constituencies should select that moment, 
when, according to their own view, a 
new era of prosperity, self-government, 
and independence was beginning for 
Ireland, to say that Irishmen were in- 
capable of making their own contracts. 
Nobody would expect from him a defence 
of the Land League, far from it; but he 
believed that, in the same manner as the 
Agricultural Labourers’ Union in Eng- 
land did good work by teaching the 
labourers to look their employers in the 
face, and make their own contracts, the 
Land League—had done this good work 
— it had taught the small tenant farmers 
that by combining together they could 
secure for themselves freedom of con- 
tract ; and if they would only combine 
peaceably and lawfully, and refrain from 
outrages such as those which had latterly 
disgraced the country, the Land League, 
so far from having done harm, would 
have done the best thing that had been 
done in Ireland for years. It was a pity 
they could not learn the lesson without 
violating order and committing outrages. 
As regarded freedom of contract, he be- 
lieved the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
was rightin saying that the tenant 
farmers in many parts of Ireland were 
incapable of taking care of themselves ; 
but if there was one class more incapable 
at the present time of taking care of it- 
self in that respect than another it was 
that unfortunate and much-abused class, 
the Irish landlords. He did not wish to 
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be understood as saying anything dis- 
agreeable or hostile to the Bill when he 
said that he should have been glad if 
the Government had decided to make 
the peasant proprietary part of the mea- 
sure the strongest part of it. He wished 
that had been put in the front of the 
battle. He believed the economic con- 
ditions of Ireland were such that if a 
scheme had been set on foot for capital- 
izing the large sums of money recklessly 
paid for farms, they would be able, 
without robbing the landlords of a 
single farthing, easily to establish a very 
large number of small proprietors. Mr. 
Senior, a high authority on such sub- 
jects, had said that a country without a 
peasant proprietary, but with capital, 
could get on, and that a country in the 
reverse condition could get on; but that 
a country that had neither a peasant 
proprietary nor capital, was a country 
that was essentially unsound. And that 
was the state of Ireland now. The 
establishment of a cottier or peasant 
proprietary was the first step towards 
the political salvation of a country; 
but he regretted that the Government 
had not based their scheme upon the 
distinction between the large farmers on 
the one hand and the small occupiers on 
the other. Some scheme of that kind 
would, in his opinion, have been less 
offensive and complicated, and far better 
than the Chinese puzzle which the Go- 
vernment had placed before them. Hav- 
ing spent a full month in the study of 
the Bill, he was all the more alarmed at 
its complexity. Its effect would be to 
make the village attorney and the vil- 
lage solicitor the lords and masters of 
Ireland. There were really two schemes 
in the Bill, and these were parallel the 
one to the other—he alluded to the 
scheme known as the “three F’s,’’ and 
next to the scheme as to compensation. 
These were constantly cropping up; 
and in the result, while the tenant 
on the one hand would go to the 
village lawyer—should go—for if the 
Bill were put into his hands he could in 
no wise understand it, and ask which of 
the provisions of the Bill would be most 
likely to benefit him, the landlord, on 
the other hand, would go to his lawyer 
and ask which of these provisions he 
could bring to bear upon the tenant. 
He confessed that he could not conceal 
from himself that not merely with re- 
gard to the Irish Land Question, but in 
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Treland, speaking generally, they were 
in the presence of a tremendous crisis. 
They were on the brink of events the 
magnitude of which it would be folly to 
underrate. They must not imagine that 
after dealing with this Irish Land Ques- 
tion, they could go to sleep saying— 
‘‘Thank God, we are done with Ire- 
land!” He saw articles every day in 
English newspapers on the subject, and 
he often wrung his hands in despair 
when he read them. When they had 
settled the Land Question, even if they 
could do so on the lines of the present 
Bill, it would assume more portentous 
proportions, and they should make up 
their minds to deal in a thoroughly satis- 
tory manner with many other questions 
which would arise. One effect of the 
Bill would be to enormously weaken the 
influence of the ‘‘ English garrison ” in 
Ireland; but when they had done so, 
they must look forward to something 
that would supply its place. He hoped 
the result would be that the people of 
Ireland would become prosperous and 
contented, and that sentiments of grati- 
tude and affection towards England 
would be widely entertained by them. 
That was the hope and expectation with 
which statesmen had proposed the re- 
peal of Irish disabilities; but they ought 
not to be blind to the fact that those hopes 
and expectations had been disappointed. 
The anti-English feeling in Ireland was 
strong, andit was, moreover, asstrong now 
as it had been at any time in the course of 
the present century. [‘‘Oh, oh!”?] An 
hon. Member near him dissented from 
this proposition, and he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman was right; but it was im- 
possible to conceal from themselves that 
there was a great deal to be said on both 
sides of the question, and that the ques- 
tion with which Parliament had to deal 
was both important and portentous. He 
might be told that he was that most dis- 
agreeable of persons—a prophet who pro- 
phesied disagreeable things. This was, 
perhaps, true; but he sincerely hoped 
that his prophecies would be falsified, 
and that every fear which possessed him 
might turn out to be founded in error. 
He hoped that in the days to come Ireland 
might be free, great, and prosperous; 
and he should hold the same view if his 
family, which had been for 200 years in 
Ireland, had at once to sever its connec- 
tion with the country. At the same 
time, he had thought that he could not 
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better express the love which he bore to 
the country than by frankly expressing 
the feelings which animated him in re- 
ference to this particular question. Al- 
though he gave the utmost credit to Her 
Majesty’s Government for the immense 
pains and trouble which they had taken 
with the Bill, and although he was con- 
vinced it was their earnest desire to do 
everything which was right and just for 
Ireland, he, nevertheless, felt that they 
were debating under the shadow of a 
tremendous crisis, and great dangers 
coming on; and that it required the 
utmost patriotism and the utmost good 
sense on the part of every Member of 
the House of Commons, if those dangers 
were to be prevented from becoming so 
great as to shake and impair, and even 
destroy, that which he, at least, believed 
had been of untold advantage to the 
people of both England and Ireland— 
he meant the Union which connected the 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Lorp JOHN MANNERS: I do not 
propose to follow the powerful and argu- 
mentative speech of the noble Lord who ! 
has just sat down (Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice) ; but I do not think that any- 
one who has listened to the speech of the 
noble Lord, would have believed that 
he was a supporter of the second reading 
of the Bill, had he not told us so in his 
opening sentences. In the very eloquent 
peroration of the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. P. J. Smyth) the other 
night, this Bill was described as a solemn 
temple of union and concord ; but I look 
in vain for signs of that union and 
concord, whether I cast my eyes across 
the Channel or watch what is trans- 
piring in the House. I would ask, in 
the first place, whether Ireland was in 
a better or worse position before the Co- 
ercion Act was passed than she is at this 
moment? Are there fewer murders? 
Are there fewer outrages of any kind at 
this moment than there were six months 
ago? I believe that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is unable to 
answer the question in the negative. 
This Bill has now been for nearly a 
month under the consideration of the 
people of Ireland, and, so far as we 
know, the only result has been the pro- 
clamation of the Capital, the arrest and 
imprisonment of the Oolleague (Mr. 
Dillon) of the hon. Member (Mr. P. J. 
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quence the other night; and a Vote of 
Censure impending over the heads of 
the Government, to be proposed by an 
hon. Member below the Gangway (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy). Well, Sir, what I 
wish to ask is what is the real evil we 
have to meet, and to which Parliament 
should apply its serious attention? In 
answering that question, I agree very 
much with what fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber forthe County of Mayo(Mr. O’Connor 
Power) in the course of the observations 
which he has addressed to the House 
this evening. I say, the real evil we 
have to meet in respect to that part of 
Ireland which we really have to con- 
sider is this—that you have a redundant 
population, dependent for its subsistence 
and employment upon the cultivation of 
a not very fertile soil, under humid 
skies, and dependent for its food upon 
that one crop which, of all others, is 
liable to sudden and total destruction. 
I think that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have some belief that that is to a great 
extent the evil they have to meet, be- 
cause I notice with satisfaction the pro- 
posals they make in the fifth part of 
the Bill. The hon. Member for Mayo 
has properly described the condition of 
things when he says that tens of thous- 
ands of people, particularly in the West 
and South of Ireland, are dependent for 
support and, indeed, existence, upon the 
cultivation of a land which cannot and 
never could be made to support them. 
Well, Sir, with the exception of the fifth 
part of the Bill, upon which I propose 
by-and-bye to say a few words, I con- 
tend that the whole scope and tendency 
of the measure is directed towards in- 
creasing and perpetuating the very evil 
we ought to meet. The very object, as 
it seems to me, of this Bill is to stereo- 
type and aggravate that dependence of 
the poorer classes of the tenantry of 
Ireland on that soil which cannot and 
will not maintain them. The noble Lord 
who has just sat down dealt at some 
length, not only with the Court by which 
the provisions of the first part of the 
Bill are to be brought into operation, 
but also upon the scheme which the Bill 
contains. I do not propose at this late 
hour to follow the noble Lord in detail 
into that branch of the subject. Her 
Majesty’s Government say that the 
foundation of all improvement in respect 
of the land in Ireland is that there 
should be a Government valuation of 
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land. ‘Well, that is a very grave, anda 
very delicate, and a very serious pro- 
posal to make. The noble Lord has 
dwelt largely upon its delicacy and 
danger. I admit the delicacy, and I 
admit the danger; but for the sake of 
argument I will assume that the Go- 
vernment have proved their case by the 
Reports of the Commissions, and that 
the necessity of some interference on the 
part of the Legislature may be conceded ; 
but I demur to the conclusions which 
the Government have drawn from that 
statement of the case. I deny that it 
is necessary to proceed further in that 
direction in providing for the free sale of 
land and the perpetuity and continuity of 
the lease. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister bases the legislation he 
proposes upon the recommendations of 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission; 
but the Duke of Richmond’s Commission 
carefully guarded themselves against 
being supposed to be favourable to the 
other two schemes set out in the Bill, 
and restricted themselves to the more 
moderate suggestion that legislative in- 
terference might be necessary with re- 
spect to the fixing of fair rents. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
made a great point by connecting fair 
rents with the other two ‘“‘ F’s ’’—fixity 
of tenure and free sale. In my opinion, 
however, if free sale is to be given un- 
limited, as is now proposed, you cannot 
stop there. The justification for fair 
rents and free sale is simply this, as it 
was put just now by the noble Lord, 
that the Irish tenant is unable to pro- 
tect himself against the landlord. But 
if that be so —if the Irish tenant is 
in that unfortunate position when you 
grant free sale—you must protect 
him, by a parity of reasoning, against 
other dangers than those which arise 
from the superiority of his landlord. 
What does it matter to the incoming 
poor tenant, if he has to pay what is 
substantially a rack rent to two per- 
sons instead of to one? As the Bill 
stands, the perfect freedom of sale which 
tt gives must be restricted in some way 
or other, or else the incoming tenant, 
who might arrange to pay a fair rent to 
the landlord, will have to pay what is 
substantially a rack rent in consequence 
of the large sum of money he may have 
to pay the outgoing tenant, and, still 
worse, the interest he may be forced to 
pay the local usurer from whom he 
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has borrowed the purchase-money. By 
having to pay a large sum down to the 
outgoing tenant, his means for stocking 
his farm and for carrying it on profitably 
will be greatly crippled. Therefore, if 
the Bill is to effect its object, it must 
proceed one step further; and, having 
interfered with the valuation of the land, 
it must interfere to regulate the interest 
upon borrowed capital—it must re-enact 
the old usury laws—and then I shall be 
able to show that you have not carried 
out sufficiently and fully your own pro- 
posals to their ultimate conclusion. I 
may mention that this idea is not con- 
fined to English people. What is the 
organ of public opinion which has done 
more than any other to keep alive the 
flames of agitation in Ireland? What 
is that organ which has done more than 
any other to procure funds for the main- 
tenance of that agitation? We all know 
that it is The Zrish World. And what 
does that paper do? It devotes one- 
half of its space to arguments in favour 
of abolishing Irish landlordism, and 
the other half, with equal impartiality, 
to denouncing usury as one of the 
curses of the country. Can we believe 
that the Irish tenants and the Irish 
peasants who read this paper, and 
know the advice it gives them, would 
be satisfied with being secured against 
the unjust rent of the landlord, and 
would be content for the future to 
pay the exorbitant rates which the local 
usurers demand from them? If that be 
so with respect to the tenant farmers, I 
wish now to say a very few words on 
that other person, who has hitherto been 
only lightly alluded to in these debates, 
and who is not mentioned with any de- 
gree of substantiality in the Bill of Her 
Majesty’s Government—I mean the Irish 
labourer. My impression is that the Bill, 
as it is drawn, affects prejudicially those 
440,000 individuals who are classed as 
Irish labourers. Everybody will admit 
that of late years the wages of the general 
body of Irish labourers have been much 
improved ; but have they been increased 
by the action of the tenant farmers or of 
the landed proprietors? No one will 
deny that it is by the latter and not by 
the former that the wagesof the labourers 
have been increased and their condition 
improved, and this Bill, which aims a 
blow at the rights and position of the 
landlords, does indirectly, but very sub- 
stantially, affect very prejudicially the 
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interests of the labourers. That, I say, 
is the indirect influence of the Bill upon 
the labourers ; but in other respects the 
interests of the labourers are directly 
prejudiced by the provisions of the mea- 
sure. According to the fifth part of the 
Bill, the landlord is to sell his property 
to his tenant. Upon the property so 
sold are the cottages and allotments of 
the labourers. But by a subsequent 
provision of the Bill the moment the 
tenant becomes the proprietor, by an 
exemption contained in the last page of 
the Bill, he becomes the absolute lord of 
the labourers, their cottages, and their 
allotments on the farm, on which, per- 
haps, they were born. I do not know 
whether it is an omission or not; but, 
undoubtedly, as the Bill is drawn, and as 
I am advised, this exemption would place 
the labourers completely at the mercy of 
the new peasant proprietor. I know it 
will be said that in two clauses of the Bill 
there is some slight mention made of the 
labourer. But how? The landlord is to 
have the power of resuming possession 
of a portion of the farm for the benefit 
of the labourer. But when? When he 
raises the rent of the farm; but not 
until then. I believe, if that clause is 
read with the only other one in which 
the labourer is mentioned, it will be 
found that even this very limited and 
illusory relief is put off for a period of 
15 years. Therefore, I say that, as far 
as the Irish labourer is concerned, both 
directly and indirectly, he is prejudiced 
by the whole scope of the Bill. I be- 
lieve that all the Members of this House 
have received a very remarkable letter, 
signed ‘‘ Edward Richards,” which bears 
on this branch of the question, and I 
would ask leave to read a few words 
from it. Mr. Richards gives his name 
and address. He says— 

“In defence of a much maligned class, and 
as a duty I owe to the public, I must say that 
the most powerful case of eviction I ever heard 
of was that of a poor tenant farmer.”’ 

The story is too long to tell; but suffice 
it to say that Mr. Richards found him- 
self the champion of the poor tenant 
against a rich neighbouring farmer— 
also his own tenant—and, failing all 
other means of obtaining redress, he be- 
came the defendant in a Chancery suit. 
And while the poor tenant was turned 
into the road, the rich farmer, having 
crushed the poor tenant, became a lead- 
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and now refused to pay a farthing of 
rent for the perpetuity farms which he 
held. What justice or mercy could the 
labourers expect from farmers or peasant 
proprietors of that kind? This Bill, un- 
just as the noble Lord who has just 
sat down knows it to be, acting most 
prejudicially upon the interests of the 
landlords as a body, might possibly 
have been accepted in some of its main 
provisions by them, in the miserable 
and disturbed condition in which Ire- 
land now finds herself, owing very much, 
as I maintain, to the mixture of arro- 
gance and weakness displayed by Her 
Majesty’s Government—the landlords, I 
say, might possibly have been content 
to accept some of the many provisions 
of the measure, if the Government could 
hold out anything like a reasonable ex- 
pectation that the measure would really 
settle the Land Question in Ireland. I 
do not ask the Government to say whe- 
ther they intend the measure to be a 
settlement ; because, after what has oc- 
curred, their intentions go for very little. 
But can the Government point to any facts 
which can in the least justify them in 
the expectation that the Bill would settle 
the question? We have heard to-night 
a very able speech from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mayo. He, like 
the noble Lord opposite, is going to 
vote for the second reading of the Bill; 
but what was the whole tone, tenour, 
and scope of the speech of the hon. 
Member? It was this—‘‘If you will 
insert in this Bill all the Amendments 
which I suggest, and the whole of the 
18 Amendments suggested by the Roman 
Catholic Prelates of Ireland, then I and 
my Friends will continue to support the 
measure, and we will hope that it may 
be for the benefit of Ireland.” We 
have the assurance of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment that he will not assent to the pro- 
positions made by the Roman Catholic 
Prelates ; and we must assume, until we 
hear to the contrary, that he will refuse 
his assent to the still wider proposals 
we know are in store for us from hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway. Well, 
then, what hope have we that this Bill, 
so deficient as I have shown it to be, 
with respect to the largest and poorest 
class now suffering in Ireland—this Bill 
which fails to receive the support of 
those Gentlemen by whose labours it 
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and satisfy whom it may be reasonably 
supposed to have been suggested to the 
House—what hope have we that this 
measure will in any degree be regarded 
or received as a settlement of the Land 
Question? But, then, while I object to 
the whole of the first part of this mea- 
sure as being essentially unjust, and 
while I hold that it does not contain 
within itself any reasonable ground for 
regarding it as a settlement of the ques- 
tion, I freely admit that there are other 
proposals which do seriously deserve the 
consideration of the House; and I agree 
with the noble Lord that it is a pity 
these proposals have not been submitted 
in a more substantial, clear, and en- 
larged shape for our consideration. The 
hon. Member for Mayo has shown that 
with respect to the reclamation of land 
the scheme is very misty, and that the 
Government proposals are drawn in a 
manner which is not in the least likely 
to attract a sufficient amount of capital 
to enable them to be carried into effect. 
The whole scope and tenour of the Bill 
appear to me almost intended to drive 
capital away rather than to induce it to 
flow into Ireland. There were some 
sentiments expressed by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Law) which 
somewhat favoured that view. He 
seemed quite annoyed that anybody 
should suggest that the introduction of 
fresh capital thrown into Ireland was 
really one of the wants of the country. 
“Want of capital!” said, in effect, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
‘‘No; the sinews and muscle of the 
tenant farmer who cultivates the soil— 
that is capital sufficient. Only give him 
a little more security in regard to the 
occupation of small farms—that is the 
sort of capital that is wanted for the 
_restoration of the prosperity of Ireland.”’ 
Now, I greatly doubt that. I believe, 
with everybody who has hitherto sifted 
the question, that it is to the introduc- 
tion of capital in Ireland, and to the 
development of her industrial resources, 
that you must look in the long run for 
that prosperity which we all equally 
wish should be the fortune of that coun- 
try. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister has based this measure 
to a great extent upon the recommen- 
dations of the Duke of Richmond’s Com- 
mission. I have, I think, already shown 
that the right hon. Gentleman has 
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greatly exaggerated and altogether mis- 
taken the recommendations of that Com- 
mission; but before any recommenda- 
tion on the subject of tenure in the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission, stood 
a recommendation on the subject of 
public works, which I propose shortly 
to read to the House. The hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. P. J. Smyth) asked 
what has become of, and where is the 
development of the industrial resources 
of Ireland? I would answer the hon. 
Gentleman in this way. I was looking, 
a few months ago, to a remarkably able 
letter written on this subject, to which 
his own signature was appended, and to 
which I would refer him for an ex- 
haustive statement on the subject; and 
I find this reference to the industrial 
resources of Ireland in the Report of the 
Duke of Richmond’s Commission— 
“The employment of capital and labour in 
the development of the resources of the country 
by arterial drainage, the construction of rail- 
ways and other public works, and the encou- 
ragement of fisheries, is also urged upon us by 
the witnesses as one of the best remedies for 
the present depression and to prevent the recur- 
rence of the existing distress. It will be seen 
from the evidence that from the want of 
regular, continuous employment for the people, 
the condition of these classes is deplorable, and 
the consequent sufferings and privations which 
they and their families have periodically to 
endure demand the serious attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government and of Parliament.’ 
That is my answer to the hon. Member 
for Tipperary and the hon. Member for 
Mayo; and I say that in the first recom- 
mendation of the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission I find a justification for the 
Amendment which I am precluded from 
moving, but in the spirit of which I 
desire to make a few further remarks. 
This is no newidea. The hon. Member 
for Mayo said, and it was the only part 
of his speech which was liable to com- 
plaint, to my great amazement, that the 
Tory Party have only one policy for Ire- 
land, andthatis coercion and proscription. 
How any Gentleman, who is going to sup- 
port Her Majesty’s Government on the 
second reading of this Bill, could presume 
to lecture the Tory Party on the subject 
of coercion I confess I am unable to un- 
derstand. It would seem as though the 
Tory Party have never before now pro- 
posed any measure for the real material 
advantage of Ireland. For myself, I 
take my stand to-night on precisely the 
same ground as that on which the late 
Lord George Bentinck took his 34 years 
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ago. I venture to ask the hon. Member 
for Mayo this question—How was it that 
that great scheme, which now everybody 
connected with Ireland admits would 
have been greatly for the benefit and 
would largely have contributed to the 
prosperity of that country, came to be 
rejected? It was rejected because the 
political Predecessors of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mayo, in the so-called Liberal 
representation of Ireland, at that time 
preferred their Party to their country, 
and threw out the Bill. Lord George 
Bentinck said— 

“There has been no inquiry made by Parlia- 
ment, in which the result has not been a recom- 
mendation that the difficulties of Ireland should 
be sought to be overcome by stimulating the 
> <r of her people.’’—[8 Hansard, lxxxix. 
776. 

Well, Sir, I say that that is as true now 
as it was true then, andit is the justifica- 
tion and the vindication of the course 
which I presume to recommend for the 
adoption of the House. We have heard a 
great deal about the Devon Commission 
of 1847; but I will refer to a Commis- 
sion which sat even 10 years before that 
—namely, the Land Commission of 1836. 
That Commission recommended for the 
benefit of the Irish people that railways 
should be assisted by the Government. 
I will venture now, in a very few words, 
to indicate some of the public works to 
which the attention of the Government 
might beneficially be directed. In the 
first place, there is arterial drainage, 
which is, perhaps, at the root of the real 
improvement of the soil of Ireland. I 
do not know whether any hon. Member 
is prepared to dispute that proposition ; 
but, if so, I would refer him to a state- 
ment by Professor Baldwin. Hesays— 
‘T think it is the foundation of the per- 
manent improvement of the agriculture 
of Ireland.”” Now, I would venture to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government what 
has been done of late years in promot- 
ing the arterial drainage of Ireland? I 
believe, according to the best evidence 
which can be obtained, that at the nor- 
mal rate at which the arterial drainage 
of Ireland has been going on it would 
take about 1,000 years to perfect that 
drainage. There you have a very great 
subject for your favourable considera- 
tion, and a subject on which there is 
no considerable difference of opinion. 
Perhaps it may be said that in the fifth 
part of the Bill there is some reference 
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to drainage, and that “ drainage ’’ may 
be held to include arterial drainage. I 
do not know how that is; but I would 
ask how is it proposed that the drainage 
should be carried out? Why, by the 
formation of companies. The Govern- 
ment are not to be authorized to give 
assistance unless and until a company is 
formed. |An hon. Memper: That is 
the law now. | Then, what I say is, that 
that which is now suggested by the pre- 
sent Bill is not sufficient for the pur- 
pose. I would wish to go much further 
than the present law, and I presume 
that the Government intended to go fur- 
ther by the clause of the Bill to which I 
refer. Otherwise, whyis itinserted in the 
Bill? Iam pointing out now that the 
provisions of the Bill are insufficient, 
and that they are really illusory. I 
would ask what prospect the Govern- 
ment have that those companies would 
be formed, to which they would be will- 
ing to advance the money, so that arte- 
rial drainage might be carried out? I 
am satisfied that the whole scope and 
tenour of the measure is such as to deter 
and not to induce the flow of capital into 
Treland. Well, then, Sir, there is an- 
other question which was very much de- 
bated in this House last year, and in the 
discussion of which I took a part—I 
mean the promotion of fisheries in Ire- 
land. I cannot conceive any work more 
important at the present moment to 
Ireland and the future prosperity of 
Ireland than the development of the 
fisheries. There was last year absolute 
unanimity among the Irish Members on 
that question. I had the pleasure of 
supporting the proposal, both by my 
speech and by my vote. It was sug- 
gested that there should be a large in- 
crease in the money already voted to 
the Irish fisheries and the Irish fisher- 
men for the purpose of restoring that 
which before the Famine of 1846 was 
a very important and lucrative source 
of employment to large numbers of the 
Irish people. A development of this 
industry would be a source of great 
relief to large numbers of the Irish 
people, especially on the Western coast, 
where there has been great suffering. 
Under the system established by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), I believe about £5,000 a-year 
is now voted in loans to fishermen. Sir, 
I propose that this should be largely 
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increased, and that all the fishermen 
who ask for grants under proper cir- 
cumstances should receive them. For 
this purpose, I consider about £15,000 
annually would be sufficient. But then 
comes the other important question of 
fishery piers and harbours; and there, 
also, a great work is to be accomplished, 
for no work in Ireland, I am certain, 
could be undertaken by this House or 
any Commission which Her Majesty’s 
Government might appoint, which would 
be more beneficial and productive, and 
which would tend more to further the 
improvement of the condition of the 
maritime population of that country. 
Since Lord George Bentinck made his 
proposal, private enterprize has un- 
doubtedly done much to supply Ireland 
with main lines of railway, and it is 
therefore unnecessary to propose any 
great scheme of that kind. But there 
are many small lines of what might be 
termed mountain railway which are 
much wanted in Ireland, and which 
would tend to develope the dormant 
agricultural resources of great tracts 
of land in that country. I suggest, 
therefore, that the Government should 
undertake to give increased facilities for 
the construction of these smaller lines 
of railway. It will then be asked, 
‘‘ How is the money to be found ?”’ Sir, 
I cannot conceive that the Irish Church 
Fund could be better applied than in 
promoting works of the character to 
which I have alluded. I do not say 
that I have given anything like an 
exhaustive list of those works of the 
character I have indicated which may 
be beneficially promoted; but I repeat, 
that I cannot conceive any more bene- 
ficial objects to which the Irish Church 
Surplus could be devoted. Following 
out the line of argument which the 
hon. Member for Mayo pursued, I go 
one step further, and say, if it be ne- 
cessary to supplement that fund by a 
draft of money from the Imperial Trea- 
sury, either by way of loan or as a gift, 
I would far rather adopt that course ; 
and, in so doing, expiate, if need be, the 
sins of the forefathers of the present 
House of Commons in destroying the 
Irish manufacturing trades. That course 
appears to me much preferable to the 
scheme which finds favour with the hon. 
Member for Southwark, who told us 
that we are bound to do penance for the 
sins of our forefathers, and expiate them 
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at the expense of the Irish landlords, 
who, like the rest of the Irish population, 
were injured by the unjust legislation of 
the English House of Commons. I 
regret I have not had an opportunity of 
taking the sense of the House upon my 
Amendment, as distinguished from that 
of my noble Friend the Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho); but I 
feel very strongly that this Bill is not 
the proper solution of the Land Ques- 
tion, and as we have had no indication 
from Her Majesty’s Government that 
they are prepared in any way to miti- 
gate its injustice or modify its injurious 
provisions, no other course is left to me 
than to vote for the Amendment of my 
noble Friend. If this Bill could be 
made more consonant with justice, and 
deprived of those harsher features which 
alarm and perplex the public mind, it 
would not be a measure of which I should 
feel disposed to say that it ought not to 
receive the sanction of this House; and 
I will still hope, amidst all the difficulties 
of the position, that Parliament may 
devote itself to the consideration of the 
question how the real evils and wants of 
Ireland may be best met. Sir, there is 
no Royal road to national prosperity, 
but there may be many humble paths 
which, taken together, lead to that 
result ; and I trust we shall not finally 
part with this question without having 
devised some schemes which will be 
beneficent in their effects, and contri- 
bute to the lasting peace and prosperity 
of Ireland. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(r. Errington.) 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government, what would 
be the course of Public Business? He 
was unable to understand why the 
debate should be adjourned at that 
early hour (12.30), unless it was for to 
give the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) an opportunity of bringing 
on his Motion, which had miscarried on 
Tuesday last, on account of a misunder- 
standing on the part of the Whips. If 
the Motion for adjournment were as- 
sented to with that object he should 
certainly oppose it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Motion 
for the adjournment of this debate is no 
matter of arrangement or any act of ours, 
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and I do not know that we should be 
justified in opposing it. Yet I hope the 
House will now begin to think of some 
arrangement for drawing the debate 
upon the second reading of the Bill now 
before us toaclose. It is a matter of 
very great urgency that the judgment of 
the House should be taken on the main 
principles of the Bill; and we learn to- 
night from the Opposition Bench that 
the Amendment of the noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire is to be 
supported from that Bench. The dis- 
cussion upon the Amendment of the 
noble Lord will necessarily occupy some 
time, and itis aperfectly fair and straight- 
forward Motion. But, Sir, I think, after 
four nights’ debate, it is not unreason- 
able to express a hope that we may now 
very soon reach the conclusion of this 
stage of the Bill. The limit of time ne- 
cessary for this purpose I will not under- 
take precisely to fix; but, as far as Her 
Majesty’s Government are concerned, we 
hope the debate will be brought to a 
close within what I think will be a liberal 
extension of time—namely, the two Go- 
vernment nights of next week. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
it is, no doubt, very desirable that we 
should make progress with Business, and 
get on with such an important Bill as 
that under discussion. At the same 
time, it cannot be wondered at that a 
measure of such great importance and 
of such complication should encounter a 
very considerable amount of discussion. 
The Bill raises a large number of ques- 
tions, and I am well aware that there 
are many hon. Gentlemen who are 
anxious to take part in the discussion 
upon the principles of the measure. One 
thing, I believe, would tend very much 
to the limitation of the debate, and that 
is that the Government should give us, 
in a clearer and more intelligible form 
than we have yet received, some ex- 
planation of the 7th clause. A great 
deal turns upon this. The question was 
raised at the very beginning of the dis- 
cussion by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dublin Univer- 
sity (Mr. Gibson), and so much hinges 
upon it that we are entitled to have with 
regard to it a clear and intelligible ex- 
planation. With that assistance on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, I 
think it may be found possible to con- 
clude the debate upon the second reading 
within a reasonable time ; but that assist. 
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ance is quite essential. It will, I am 
convinced, save time in the long run, 
that those who have strong opinions on 
the subject, and wish to bring forward 
their views in the course of the discussion 
upon the second reading of the Bill,should 
have an opportunity of doing so. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
desired to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister that, in 
showing what appeared to be rather 
undue impatience that the debate upon 
the second reading of this Bill should 
close, he had somewhat forgotten the 
extraordinary course which the debate 
had taken from its commencement. It 
must not be forgotten that the debate on 
the first night practically collapsed owing 
to the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin made on that occasion a speech, 
in which he put certain questions to the 
Government apparently of so difficult a 
character that the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant was quite unable to 
make any answer to them. It ought also 
to be borne in mind that one of the 
events of that first night’s discussion, 
which occurred on that day when the 
House met after the Easter Recess, was 
that Her Majesty’s Government, as he 
believed, tried to snatch a division, be- 
cause the only occupant of the Treasury 
Bench, after the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had concluded, was the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, who 
cried ‘‘ Divide!”? On another night of the 
discussion, the First Lord of the Treasury 
very gratuitously put down a Motion 
which had raised a controversy that 
occupied two hours. On the previous 
occasion there had been a discussion of 
great length, chiefly owing to the re- 
markable opinions held by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite with regard to a matter on 
which they found themselves unable to 
agree with hon. Members on that side of 
the House—namely, the war in Afghan- 
istan. Looking at all these events, he 
could not but think that the right hon. 
Gentleman was far too sanguine in think- 
ing that the debate was likely to close 
within the period he had indicated. 

Mr. LITTON said, there were, un- 
doubtedly, many Irish Members as well 
as himself who desired to speak upon 
the second reading of the Bill. He had 
attentively listened to the debate during 
the four nights which it had occupied ; 
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and although he wished to address the 
House, he had failed to catch the eye of 
Mr. Speaker. He was at all times in- 
disposed to press any observations of his 
own, if the House considered that the 
subject had been sufficiently discussed ; 
but he did not feel himself bound to 
yield to the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman to give up the right which he 
claimed of speaking upon this question. 

Mr. SHAW said, he had remarked 
since the commencement of the debate 
that English Members had absorbed a 
great deal of the time spent in discussion. 
But there were Irish Members who also 
desired to take part in the debate. He 
knew that Gentlemen who sat behind 
him, and many Irish Members on the 
other side of the House, had risen re- 
peatedly, but had failed to catch the eye 
of Mr. Speaker. Although the Bill was 
said to be of very great importance to 
English Members, it had struck him that 
they had, in the course of the discussion, 
advanced very little argument. Under 
the circumstances, probably Irish Mem- 
bers might be allowed to occupy more 
time in discussing the Bill during the 
next two nights. The nights they had 
already devoted to this subject had been 
very much interfered with; but, no doubt, 
if the next two Government nights 
were given to it, it might be possible 
to close the debate within that time. But 
he understood there was a subject upon 
the Paper for discussion on Monday, 
which might give rise to a great deal of 
controversy ; and therefore he suggested 
that the matter, which was not one of 
pressing importance, should be deferred. 
He hoped the House would not misunder- 
stand him as having the slightest wish 
to interfere with any proper mark of re- 
spect to the memory of that great States- 
man, Lord Beaconsfield; but the Motion 
was not one of such pressing importance 
as the going into Committee upon this 
Bill. Even the question referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition was one which could not 
be discussed so completely at the pre- 
sent stage as in Committee. Undoubt- 
edly, the 7th clause was one which it 
would be found very difficult to explain. 
Nevertheless, when it was reached in 
Committee, and dealt with as a matter 
of Business, he saw no reason why pro- 
gress should not be made with it. He 
trusted the House would not object to 
the suggestion he had thrown out for 
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postponing the Motion to which he had 
referred. He was quite sure they would 
consider it in a proper spirit, and arrive 
at a just decision. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that, no doubt, 
Trish Members should take a prominent 
part in the debate; but, at the same 
time, he would point out that the Bill 
contained a principle that the Prime 
Minister had said was quite as much 
English as Irish, for in 1870 the right 
hon. Gentleman had said in his hearing 
—‘ This is quite as much an English as 
an Irish Land Bill.”” Therefore, he 
hoped he might be allowed to say a 
word for English Members, who also 
desired to take part in the discussion. 
He should be sorry to say anything dis- 
appointing to the Prime Minister ; but, 
as far as he had been able to ascertain 
the views ‘and wishes of hon. Members 
on that (the Conservative) side of the 
House—Irish as well as English Mem- 
bers—he did not think there was the re- 
motest chance of the debate being finished 
in the course of two more Government 
nights next week. He had heard Mem- 
ber after Member signify his intention to 
take part in the debate, and he remem- 
bered that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone), at the very commence- 
ment, had said that this was the most 
serious question that had ever arisen 
in his time. He (Mr. Chaplin) agreed 
with his noble Friend below him (Lord 
Randolph Churchill), that the Prime Mi- 
nister was over sanguine if he thought 
that five or even six days were sufficient 
for the discussion of the Bill on second 
reading. The days which had been de- 
voted to the debate had only been, so to 
speak, half days, for a great deal of 
time had been taken up on those occa- 
sions by the consideration of other mat- 
ters. Take, for instance, to-night, when 
the Afghan Question had been consi- 
dered, and very few Members had had 
an opportunity of speaking on the Bill. 
With regard to what had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet below him (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), it was a fact that no 
answer had been given to the speech of 
the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). Not only 
was the speech of the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant insufficient; but 
when the Attorney General for Ireland 
was pressed across the Table by a right 
hon. Gentleman on this side of the 
House, he said—‘‘Oh, dear, no! Iam 
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not going to be entrapped into any off- 
hand statement of this kind.” If the 
Government thought they were going to 
get rid of the second reading in two 
more days, they would find themselves 
very much mistaken. It would last a 
great deal longer than they seemed to 
suppose. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, he 
did not wish to procrastinate or prolong 
the second reading of the measure; but 
the hon. Member for the County of Cork 
(Mr. Shaw) had said that if they got 
into Committee on it, it would then be 
very easy to settle what was the mean- 
ing of Clause 7. He would venture to 
suggest to the Prime Minister, however, 
that nothing would tend more to facili- 
tate the discussion, and probably the 
conclusion, upon the second reading than 
a clear definition from the Government 
as to what was the meaning of Clause 7. 
Speaking as one tolerably conversant 
with the Ulster Custom, which it was 
proposed to extend all over Ireland by 
this Bill, he said that the whole prin- 
ciple and the whole purport of the first 
part of the measure depended upon the 
interpretation to be put upon Clause 7. 
The Attorney General for Ireland had 
not attempted to dispute the contention 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dub- 
lin; in fact, he had expressly declined to 
explain the meaning of certain clauses, 
lest he should be drawn into a wrangie. 
(No, no!”] The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said—but he 
(Lord George Hamilton) would not 
enter into a dispute with hon. Mem- 
bers on the question, because there 
was really no answer given to the argu- 
ments of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dundalk had confirmed 
the construction put upon the clause by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman. 
The Chief Secretary had told them that 
the interpretation of the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin did not convey the intention of 
the Government; then, all he would ask 
was that they should put up someone— 
say, the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
whose answers were not wanting in in- 
telligibility—to tell them what were the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government 
as to Clause 7; and if the words which 
were now in the clause were insufficient 
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to adequately explain their intention, 
what words could be employed in order 
to make their object perfectly clear. 

Mr. GORST only wished, for a mo- 
ment, to correct a misapprehension of 
the hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin), which, he thought, in jus- 
tice to Her Majesty’s Government, ought 
to be corrected; and he was not sure 
that the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Devon had not fallen into a 
somewhat similar mistake. They had 
both stated that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had given no answer to the speech 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin ; 
but that was not correct—it was an injus- 
tice to the Government. The Government 
had given three answers to that speech. 
The first was given by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant ; the second was given 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dundalk ; and the third was 
given by the Attorney General for Ire- 
iand; and the peculiarity of the case 
was this—that all three answers were 
entirely inconsistent with one another. 
If the Government would allow so 
humble an individual as himself to give 
them a piece of advice, with a view to 
bringing this discussion to a satisfactory 
close, he would suggest that they should 
make up their minds what they really 
did intend to mean by Clause 7. If they 
would state to the House what their 
real intention was, the House would be 
able to debate the Bill. 

Mr. MAC IVER would not like the 
Motion for adjournment to pass without 
saying a word on behalf of a class of 
Members who, he thought, had a right 
to be heard—namely, those Members who, 
though representing English boroughs 
or counties, still had a large number of 
Irish constituents. He was one of those 
Members, though, it was probable—and 
he admitted it at once — that, at the 
last General Election, did not get one 
vote from these Irish constituents. None 
the less, however, did he wish to urge 
in the strongest manner possible—and, 
no doubt, many Members from Ireland 
and those who sat on the Conservative 
Benches, and probably some who sat 
opposite, would agree with him—that 
the Government should pass some mea- 
sures which would really be of advan- 
tage toIreland. He referred to matters 
such as those which had only been referred 
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to briefly by the noble Lord who spoke 
just now (Lord John Manners). He had 
listened to all the speeches of impor- 
tance on the Land Bill; but felt that 
questions which had been put from that 
side of the House had not yet been 
answered by the Government—conse- 
quently, that the time had not come 
when he would wish to place his view of 
the subject before the attention of the 
House. If he did not divide the House 
upon the Amendment which stood in his 
name, it would not be from any lack of 
intention to do so, but from lack of the 
opportunity. 

Mr. DAWSON had given three weeks 
for the discussion of this measure on 
various platforms, and he must be anxious 
to know the result; therefore, it would be 
interesting to them and to the Govern- 
ment to learn what instructions the Irish 
Members had received from their con- 
stituents on this question. It could do 
no harm to hear the opinions of English 
Members on the matter, for then not only 
would the Government learn the view of 
the Irish constituencies, but also the Eng- 
lish view. 

Mr. HEALY said, that as one anxious 
to speak on the question he desired to 
make a suggestion which the Govern- 
ment might, perhaps, think valuable. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Shaw) complained 
that no time had been allowed to Irish 
Members to speak on the question, and 
that the time had been taken up by a 
number of English Members who, pre- 
sumably, the hon. Member intended to 
insinuate, like a good many Irish Mem- 
bers, did not know anything about the 
matter. He would suggest a course for 
which the Government had a good pre- 
cedent. The Bill, they were told, was 
very necessary for Ireland, and the same 
was said of the measure to enable the 
Executive to put Irishmen into prison. 
They must be as anxious to press for- 
ward a measure for the protection of the 
farmers as they were to press forward 
the other; therefore, to enable them to 
get out of the difficulty he would pro- 
pose that they should take one or two 
All-night Sittings. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
one reason why it occurred to him that 
this debate was not likely to close as 
early as the Premier seemed to antici- 
pate was this—that at the beginning of 
the debate, judging from the Irish papers, 
the Land League Convention and meet- 


Mr. Mac Lver 
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ings held in Ireland had granted per- 
mission to those Irish Members who sat 
on the Opposition side of the House 
to decide what course they should take 
on this measure. Having’ given to the 
Bill all theattention his capacity en- 
abled him to do, he had been under 
the impression that its leading principle 
could be more fairly and properly dis- 
cussed in Committee and, under such 
circumstances, that the second reading 
could be terminated in a short time. 
But, to-night, they had heard from the 
hon. Member (Mr. Shaw) that the old 
arrangement had been changed, and 
that, within a very short period, the ideas 
that had heretofore prevailed as to the 
manner of dealing with it had been set 
aside, and that an Amendment had been 
put upon the Paper—an Amendment not 
meeting the Bill with a direct negative, 
but which certainly would not contribute 
to its receiving such a good reception 
‘‘elsewhere,”’ when it passed out of this 
House, as he could have wished it to 
receive. Under the circumstances, he 
could not but suppose that the Resolution 
had been put forward as a mere brutum 
Julmen. He hoped hon. Members would 
not content themselves with putting crude 
ideas on paper, but would give that ex- 
planation which the House was anxious 
to have as to the reason why this Reso- 
lution had been brought forward. It 
seemed to him that if hon. Members 
were to explain that Resolution, and the 
House was to receive the benefit of their 
viewson the measure of the Government, 
and on other matters connected with the 
subject, the second reading stage would 
not be likely to terminate so early as the 
Prime Minister anticipated. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Brx 136.] 

(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Committee on this Bill be 
deferred.” —(Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER wished to know 
whether the noble Lord (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish) could tell him when the Bill 





would really come on ? 
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Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
If the hon. Member will be good enough 
to tell me when the debate on the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill will come to an 
end, I will give him the information he 
seeks. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Will it be the first 
Order of the Day ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH : 
No doubt it will be the main Business of 
the Day on which it is taken. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


INDIA OFFICE AUDITOR (SUPER- 
ANNUATION) BILL.—[Bitx 140.) 
(The Marquess of Hartington, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
could not allow the Bill to go forward 
without offering one or two observations 
with regard to it. The Bill set forth 
that according to a previous Act pro- 
vision was made for the appointment of 
an India Office Auditor, and that, al- 
though provision was made for the pay- 
ment of an annual salary, no provision 
was made for the superannuation of 
that officer when his period of ser- 
vice had expired. That Bill was dis- 
cussed in 1858, and in the course of 
the discussion an hon. Member said 
he did not know on what ground it 
was proposed to appoint a separate au- 
ditor, and the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer replied that it would intro- 
duce great improvement and a better 
system of audit than then prevailed, and 
that it would not be necessary to incur 
serious expense. The Bill was finally 
agreed to. Well, how did this appoint- 
ment result in an improvement of the 
audit service? There was no improve- 
ment of any kind or description ; in fact, 
there was, practically, no reliable audit 
of the Indian accounts. He hardly liked 
to detain the House at this hour—1 
o’clock a.m.—with lengthy extracts from 
the Blue Book bearing upon the ap- 
pointment ; but he did think that some 
of the evidence given before the Select 
Committee on Finance, in 1872, was so 
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| important that it ought to be laid before 


the House before it consented to the 
superannuation of the officer who for so 
many years had occupied the post of 
auditor. Mr. Harrison, who was exa- 
mined before the Select Committee, 
was asked this question— 

“Then, is there any person in this Depart- 
ment who possesses any power of auditing the 
expenditure in the sense of being able to object 
to expenditure as contrary to law or contrary to 
the rules and orders of the Secretary of State ?”’ 


And the witness’s answer was that it 
was the duty of the Department to check 
all expenditure which was not warranted 
by the Government of India. The ques- 
tion was then put— 

“The Department of Audit does not look be- 
yond the fact, so that there is no audit authority 
in India which is able to exercise an independent 
check upon the expenditure of money by the 
Local Government in that country? If the 
Governor General in Council, therefore, orders 
any payment that is final as regards the Audit 
Department ?’’—A. “I consider that to be so.” 


In reply to a further question, he said— 


“Tt would be the duty of an officer of his De- 
partment to bring to notice any expenditure he 
had reason to believe not warranted.”’ 


Mr. Gay was also examined before the 
same Committee, and he said there 
was, practically, no audit whatever to 
be relied upon. What had been the 
consequence of the want of efficient 
audit control over the accounts of India ? 
It had been the financial blunder and 
scandal which attracted so much atten- 
tion recently. The Committee appointed 
to inquire into the system of keeping 
accounts, and into the relations between 
the military accounts and the Controller 
General, made a Report, which strongly 
bore out his contention. It traced the 
financial dilemma in India to the absence 
of anything like an official audit, and it 
was pointed out that the audit of the ac- 
counts in India was always lamentably 
in arrear. The House ought to pause 
before assenting to the second reading 
of the Bill, unless the Government could 
show them some very good reason for 
enlarging the provisions made in 1858. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
regretted that in consequence of the 
noise in the House he had been unable 
to catch the greater part of the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor). He was not 
aware from what Committee’s proceed- 
ings the hon. Gentleman was reading ; 
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but if the hon. Gentleman would com- 
municate with him he would carefully 
examine the evidence, and, if necessary, 
he might be able to afford him some 
satisfactory explanation. As far as he 
was able to gather from the remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman, he complained of 
the inefficient audit in India. Under 
the Act of 1858 it was simply an audit 
of the accounts of the Government of 
India at home which was appointed. 
Whether the audit of the accounts in 
India was sufficient for the purpose was 
a subject altogether separate from the 
present Bill. The audit of the Home 
accounts was a subject which had not 
been neglected. It came under the con- 
sideration of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, and some changes had been 
made. The last Report of that Com- 
mittee stated that the auditor of the 
India Office had been, in consequence of 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
altogether relieved of the duties formerly 
imposed upon him, and was now enabled 
to carry out an entirely independent 
audit. He would not say that the sub- 
ject of the accounts in India was not one 
worthy of consideration; but he would 
submit to the House that it was entirely 
separate from the present Bill, and it 
would be almost irregular to discuss it 
now. The object of the Bill was clearly 
set forth in the Preamble, and the House 
would see there was no reason why the 
Bill should not be passed. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he had given 
Notice of opposition to the Bill; but he 
did so when the Bill was not printed. 
Having seen the Bill, however, he hoped 
the House would allow it to pass. It 
did seem unfair that a body of officials 
should be precluded from any pension 
on account of what might very properly 
be called a technicality—on account of 
there being no mention of their offices 
in the Act of 1858. 

Mr. DAWSON had no wish to oppose 
the Motion for the superannuation of 
these officials ; but he thought the thanks 
of the House were due to his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) for having called 
attention to the lamentable want of 
regularity in the keeping of accounts in 
India. It was evident the deficiencies 
which the taxpayers in this country were 
called upon to supply might have been 
prevented. 

Mr. BIGGAR had no wish to delay 
Business; but it seemed to him the 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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audit of the Indian accounts was per- 
formed in an absurd and inefficient 
manner. It would be well that the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
should have an opportunity of perusing 
the Reports which criticized unfavour- 
ably the conduct of the auditors to whom 
it was now proposed to make an allow- 
ance; and in order that such an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded the noble 
Marquess, he begged to move that the 
debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. HEALY seconded the Motion. 
Hedesired to point out the inconvenience 
of bringing on the Bill at this hour of 
the morning. No one thought it neces- 
sary to offer any remarks on the sub- 
ject ; and it appeared to him that if there 
was any desire on the part of the right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench 
to save the time of the House, they would 
not press Bills of this importance at this 
late hour. If the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) persisted in his 
Motion he should certainly divide with 
him. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
hoped the hon. Member for Cavan would 
not press his Motion, for the Bill related 
to the audit of the Home accounts ; and 
the hon. Member must see that it was 
impossible that the Indian accounts 
should be audited by the Auditor Gene- 
ral. As matters stood, the auditors had 
no superannuation, because, although 
a few of them who had retired had re- 
ceived grants equal to superannuation 
by virtue of the authority in the Indian 
Council, they had no legal right to su- 
perannuation. It was desirable that 
superannuation should be established by 
law. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
very thing he wished to elicit had been 
shown by the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for India. For instance, 
there had already been several auditors 
in the position of the official whose case 
was being dealt with. The noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for India 
had found the means of providing for 
them, and had placed a charge on the 
Revenue of India which was not just. 
The noble Marquess had himself ad- 
mitted the fact. He said the system 
was not one to be recommended, and 
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now he wanted the House to pass a Bill 
providing superannuation of an auditor, 
while stating that in previous instances 
such a step had not been considered ne- 
cessary. It appeared to him that that 
fact alone was sufficient to show that 
the audit of Indian accounts in England 
was in an unsatisfactory condition. The 
‘Auditor General had not, he maintained, 
done what he ought to have done. He 
ought to be the Financial Adviser of the 
Secretary of State, to enlighten him 
upon any shortcomings in the system of 
audit in this country, or in India. The 
shortcomings in the system in India had 
been most flagrant, and had resulted in 
what was really little short of a public 
disgrace and a public scandal. The 
auditor had not done his duty in such 
a way as to warrant a special Bill being 
passed in his favour. It was, however, 
useless to disguise the fact that the 
sense of the House was in favour of the 
second reading of the Bill; and he 
would, therefore, appeal to the hon. 
Member for Oavan (Mr. Biggar) to 
withdraw his Motion. At the same 
time, he trusted that the noble Mar- 
quess would favour the House in a short 
time with his views as to what steps 
should be taken for dealing with this 
subject. 

Mr. BIGGAR, on the appeal of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur O’Connor), 
who seemed to be the only Member of 
the House who understood the question, 
begged leave to withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 
— ma . 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(BRENTFORD UNION, &C.) BILL. 


{May 6, 1881} 
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OUSTOMS (OUTPORT OFFICERS). 


Select Committee appointed, ‘to inquire into 
the conditions of service and the rates of pay of 
the Customs Out-door Officers at the Outports, 
with power to send for persons, papers, and 
records, and to report to this House.’’—(Mr. 
Norwood.) 








POST OFFICE (LAND) BILL. 


| On Motion of Mr. Fawcert, Bill to amend 
| the Law with respect to the acquisition of Land 
| and the execution of Instruments for the pur- 
| poses of the Post Office, ordered to be brought 


jin by Mr. Fawcerr and Lord Frepgrick 
| CaveENDISH. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 150.] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 6th May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustuic Brrr—Second Reading — 
Municipal Franchise (Scotland) (55). 


HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY 
THE EMPEROR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


H.R.I.H. THE DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH’S 
ANSWER TO MESSAGE OF CONDOLENCE. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND reported, 
That his Grace and the Duke of Bed- 
ford waited on Her Royal and Imperial 
Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Grand Duchess of Russia, with the mes- 
sage of the 15th of March last, and 
that Her Royal and Imperial Highness 
had returned the following answer ; 
viz. :— 


My Lorp Dvxgs, 


I receive the message of condolence which 
the House of Lords has charged you to present 








On Motion of Mr. Hiszert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- | 
ment Board relating to the Rural Sanitary 
District of the Brentford Union, the Bromley 
and Beckenham Joint Hospital District, the | 
Local Government District of Burgess Hill, the 
Rural Sanitary District of the Cuckfield Union, | 
the Local Government District of Houghton-le- 
Spring, the Special Drainage District of Hurst- 
pierpoint, the Local Government District of 
Marple, the Stourbridge Main Drainage Dis- 
trict, and the Rural Sanitary District of the 
Whitehaven Union, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hisserr and Mr. Dopson 





to me with sincere gratitude. 

May I ask you to have the goodness to offer 
to the House in return my heartfelt thanks, 
and to say that I am deeply sensible of the 
manner in which it has expressed its sympathy 
towards me in my heavy aflliction. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS—OCCUPATION OF 
KEF, &c. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Eart DE LA WARR said, that with 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill149.] | the permission of the noble Earl the 
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Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
he would put a Question to him rela- 
tive to what was now passing in Tunis. 
He wished to know, Whether the noble 
Earl could give any information relative 
to affairs in the Regency of Tunis, more 
especially as regarded the occupation of 
Kef, Tabarca, and Bizerta by French 
troops, and the contemplated advance to 
Porto Farina, Beja, and other places in 
the interior of the country, in opposition 
to the protest of the Bey, and without 
any intimation of change in the pre- 
viously existing friendly relations be- 
tween France and Tunis? He feared, 
judging from imformation on which he 
could rely, that there would be further 
occupation unless there were some 
understanding or intervention in the 
case. 

Kart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
information which reaches us from Tunis 
and Paris is frequently not in accord. 
There appears to be no doubt that the 
French have crossed the Frontier and 
occupied Kef and Tabarca, and I believe 
3,000 men have been landed at Bizerta, 
in order, as is stated, to maintain a 
cordon of troops. I may mention inci- 
dentally that H.M.S. Monarch and a gun- 
boat have been stationed opposite Tunis, 
in the interest of British subjects, in 
case there should be any popular dis- 
order, of which I hope there is no 
chance. It does not appear unreason- 
able that the French should resent out- 
rages within the Algerian Frontier, and 
should take measures to prevent the re- 
currence of such outrages. The French 
Government have constantly given us 
assurances that they have no intention 
to annex territory ; and yesterday they 
formally and distinctly authorized Lord 
Lyons to assure Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that there was no idea of conquest 
or annexation with regard to Tunis. 
My Lords, we are not jealous of the 
legitimate influence which a great coun- 
try like France may exercise over a weak 
and much less civilized neighbour, as long 
as that influence is not exercised to the 
injury of our Treaty rights or the po- 
sition of British subjects trading or re- 
siding in Tunis. I need not say that 
it will be the duty of Her Majesty’s 
Government to carefully watch that any 
arrangements which may arise out of 
the operations now going on do not 
clash with those rights. 


Earl De La Warr 


Municipal Franchise 


{LORDS} 








(Scotland) Bill. 1928 
SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
THE SURRENDER OF POTCHEF- 
STROOM.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv WAVENEY, seeing the Colo- 
nial Secretary in his place, wished to 
say a word with regard to the Transvaal, 
although he could hardly expect a 
reply. Whether or not, he could not 
refrain from making a suggestion to 
the noble Lord. After the defenders 
of Potchefstroom had surrendered, the 
Boers stated that they would return the 
arms taken, and allow the garrison to 
be replaced ; but, although half a regi- 
ment had been detached for the pur- 
pose, it had not yet reached the citadel, 
the arms had not yet been restored, 
and there was an avowed determination 
—so far as popular rumour could 
justify the assertion—on the part of the 
Boers to prevent that restoration. He 
was aware of the unwillingness of Her 
Majesty’s Government to interfere with 
the discretion of the Colonial officials; 
but he thought this was an occasion 
when the Government would do well to 
take steps to support the garrison by a 
strong column of troops. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I must point out to my noble 
Friend that it is rather inconvenient to 
introduce a matter of considerable inte- 
rest without regular Notice. I do not, 
at the present moment, feel disposed to 
enter into the subject further than to 
say that we have every confidence in Sir 
Evelyn Wood, who will take whatever 
military precautions may be necessary 
and adapted to the occasion. 


MUNICIPAL FRANCHISE (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 65.) 
(The Earl of Camperdown.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, the Bill was another 
step in the direction of the emancipation 
of women. Its object would be found 
in the Preamble— 

‘¢ Whereas in the Act thirty-two and thirty- 
three Victoria, chapter fifty-five, it is provided 
that in that Act, and other Acts of Parliament 
therein recited, whenever words occur which 
import the masculine gender, the same shall be 
held to include females for all purposes con- 
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nected with and having reference to the right 
to vote in the election of Town Councillors in 
England; and whereas it is expedient that in 
this respect the municipal franchise in Scotland 
shall be assimilated to that of England.” 

He knew of no reason why the females 
of Scotland should be placed in an in- 
ferior position to the females of Eng- 
land; therefore he asked their Lordships 
to give the measure a second reading. 
He might add that there had been no 
opposition to the measure in the other 
House of Parliament. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


NAVAL EDUCATION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp MONTEAGLE rose to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have con- 
sidered the advisability of raising the 
limit of age for the admission of cadets 
to the Navy? He would also take occa- 
sion, as this was a naval matter, to ask 
if the Government possessed any further 
information with respect to the sad loss 
of Her Majesty’s ship Doterel? With 
regard to the subject of the Question of 
which he had given Notice, it was stated 
that cadets should be taken at an early 
age because there was so much to learn, 
and further, because the service was so 
disagreeable and the pay was so bad 
that if the officers did not join at a very 
early age we should never get them at 
all. The latter argument was almost 
beneath the dignity of the House to 
consider. He hoped it had not come to 
this—that a great nation like England 
should have to decoy officers into one of 
the most important Services at an age 
when they did not know what they were 
doing, in the hope that they would per- 
force have to remain in the Service, 
because when they came to the years of 
discretion, and other men were entering 
into life and selecting their professions, 
they would be so handicapped that they 
would be unable to leave the Service and 
take any other path in life. In his opinion, 
the limit of age was at present too low, 
and the system of education after the 
admission of cadets was unsatisfactory. 
After their admission they were put on 
board the Britannia for two years, during 
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which time they were instructed in the 
theoretical or scientific part of their naval 
education. Then they were sent afloat 
for five years for practical education, 
after which they were sent to the Naval 
College at Greenwich, where they had 
theoretical instruction, which was little 
more than a repetition of what they had 
received on board the Britannia. He 
thought it was a mistake not to have the 
theoretical and practical instruction com- 
bined in one educational course. If boys 
could enter the Navy at the age of 15 
or 15} years instead of between 12 and 
13, they could go to public schools, and 
in them obtain a more liberal education 
before entering the Naval Service as 
cadets, and on their entry they could at 
once commence their practical education. 
He trusted that the matter would be 
taken into consideration by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty and his Ool- 
leagues. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH, while think- 
ing that the noble Lord who had brought 
forward this subject was entitled to the 
thanks of those who took an interest in 
the Naval Profession for having intro- 
duced this question, hoped the First 
Lord of the Admiralty would carefully 
consider the matter in consultation with 
his Naval Advisers*before he adopted 
the suggestion of the noble Lord. He 
thought he spoke the opinion of all 
naval officers of high standing when he 
said that nothing tended to form the 
character of our naval officers more than 
the early age at which they entered the 
Service. Sending a lad afloat early 
inured him to the hardships of naval 
life, and enabled him to learn what was 
still more essential than scientific know- 
ledge. It gave him habits of discipline, 
and afforded him an opportunity of 
acquiring a knowledge of the wants and 
wishes of the sailor. It was the opinion 
of the most distinguished naval officers 
that no one ever could become a thorough 
seaman unless he went to sea early. The 
Admiralty had proceeded in a wrong 
direction when they made cadets pass a 
long period in the Naval College at 
Greenwich, when they ought to be at 
sea. The proximity of Greenwich to 
London made a residence at that College 
pernicious to young men. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE: My 
Lords, this is not a Party question; and 
as, I believe, my noble Friend at the 
head of the Admiralty is anxious that 
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it should be discussed, I will ask to be 
allowed to make a few observations. 
There are several things which ought to 
be borne in mind whenever this ques- 
tion is considered. One is, that the 
entire system of training young officers, 
to which we still adhere in the British 
Navy, is a thing by itself. It is totally 
unlike that of every other nation in the 
world. Of course, we may be wiser than 
the rest of the world. But when we find 
that America and Russia, France and 
Germany, Sweden and Denmark, have 
all of them adopted systems of naval 
education which in some degree resemble 
each other, and are all of them widely 
different from ours, I think we should 
best show our wisdom by carefully con- 
sidering this matter. Another point is, 
that on two occasions, at least, within 
the last eight years, we have been 
seriously contemplating fundamental 
changes init ourselves. If Mr. Goschen 
had remained longer at the Admiralty, 
I believe he would have dealt very 
thoroughly with this question. And I 
know that when the late Admiral Sir 
Hastings Yelverton held the Office of 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty under 
Mr. Ward Hunt, he, too, came to the 
conclusion that the entire system of en- 
tering and training young naval officers 
ought to be recast. But his illness and 
retirement from Office postponed the 
question for the second time. Again, 
I think that when we find that our 
system, besides differing entirely from 
all others with which it can be com- 
pared, is in itself of so peculiar and 
anomalous a nature that any unpreju- 
diced person approaching it for the first 
time would assuredly condemn it on 
general grounds, the presumption in 
favour of its modification is, at least, as 
strong as that in favour of its retention. 
Moreover, I believe that the officers of 
the Navy are themselves by no means 
generally satisfied with the present state 
of things. I know that the minds of 
some of our best officers, from Sir 
Thomas Symonds downwards, have been 
for years past considerably exercised on 
this subject. I frequently hear it said 
that, at all events, naval officers agree 
as to its cardinal feature—namely, that 
boys should be sent to sea as early as 
possible. But, my Lords, that is not 
the case. I have already mentioned the 
name of the late Sir Hastings Yelverton, 
who, I may say, is generally admitted 
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by naval men to have been one of the 
most accomplished officers that the Bri- 
tish Navy has produced in modern times, 
as disapproving the present system of 
naval education. Now, among other 
things, he was in favour of raising the 
ageofentry. And he was not alone in his 
opinion. Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby, 
who only the other day, and at a very 
critical time, was Commander-in-Chief 
in the Mediterranean, and is now Presi- 
dent of Greenwich College, holds, I be- 
lieve, similar views. And Admiral Fan- 
shaw, who for some time held the ap- 
pointment of President of the Naval Col- 
lege at Greenwich, and was afterwards, 
only the other day, Commander-in-Chief 
at Portsmouth, has expressed himself 
very strongly on this point. I could 
mention other names, only that their 
owners might object to my doing so 
without permission. But 1 have said 
enough to show that I have good rea- 
son for asserting that our best officers 
are by no means unanimous as to the 
advisability of sending boys to sea as 
soon as possible. On other points opi- 
nions differ still more widely. Some 
officers think that cadets should not only 
be entered later, but that they should be 
systematically taught both the theoreti- 
cal and practical parts of their Profession, 
as much, at least, as they require to 
know in order to perform its ordinary 
duties, before they are sent to do the 
work of officers in sea-going ships. I 
will presently endeavour to show your 
Lordships that this plan would be pre- 
ferable to the present arrangement. But, 
first, I will describe what the present 
arrangement is. Cadets enter the Sri- 
tannia by limited competitive examina- 
tion between the ages of 12 and 13}. 
Many of them are then mere children. 
Some are almost babies. But all are 
far too young to choose a_profes- 
sion for themselves; and they are too 
young, also, for a competitive examina- 
tion to be a satisfactory test of their 
intellectual ability. They enter the 
Navy, some because in their simplicity 
they fancy it offers the nearest escape 
from lessons and from school; others 
because their imaginations have been 
fired by Peter Sinple and Midshipman 
Easy ; but the greater number because 
their parents are anxious to get their 
children off their hands—and the Navy 
offers the earliest and cheapest oppor- 
tunity of being rid of them. Having 
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passed the examination, they go for 
two years to the Britannia, the training- 
ship at Dartmouth. I may say, in pass- 
ing, that it is only by courtesy that the 
Britannia can be calledaship. It is not 
really a ship at all. It is only a hulk, 
or rather two hulks, securely moored in 
Dartmouth Harbour, and as steady as 
any house. There are no masts, except 
a jury foremast and bowsprit; and the 
internal fittings and arrangements do 
not resemble, in any way, those of 
a man-of-war. The course of instruc- 
tion embraces elementary mathematics, 
French, navigation, and such seaman- 
ship as can be taught by books and 
models. All this could, of course, be 
better taught on shore. But that is a 
mere matter of detail, although I must 
say it is a very expensive one to the 
country. On passing out of the #ri- 
tannia, cadets go to a sea-going ship as 
officers, for a time varying from 4} to 53 
years. Now, I especially wish to call 
my noble Friend’s attention to those five 
years of sea service as midshipman, be- 
cause, next to the early age of entry, 
this point is, to my mind, the weakest in 
our present system. The life that a 
midshipman leads, although I myself 
thought it a very jolly life at the time, 
is a curiosity in its way. From an edu- 
cational point of view, looking at it 
merely as a means of training young 
officers in the duties of their Profession, 
it seems to me now, now that I am able 
to look back upon it with more know- 
ledge and experience, to involve a very 
great and unavoidable waste of time. It 
is about as ill-organized and as unpro- 
fitable, even from a purely professional 
point of view, as can well be conceived. 
It combines the maximum of hard work 
with the minimum of opportunity for 
acquiring professional knowledge and 
experience. And chiefly for this reason, 
that a midshipman is expected to do 
both the duties of an officer and the 
lessons of a schoolboy—two things which 
are absolutely incompatible with each 
other. He has to lead, as it were, a 
double life; and except in those ships 
where the naval instructor is a man of 
exceptional zeal and ability, or where 
the captain of the ship takes a great 
interest in the midshipmen, only the 
cleverest and most energetic boys suc- 
ceed in performing that feat satis- 
factorily. The teaching staff of the 
British Navy is probably nearly equal 
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in number to that of all the other Navies 
in the world ; but it is impossible to ex- 
pect that all the 72 naval instructors 
whose names are on The Navy List should 
be men of exceptional ability. Neither 


.can every captain of a ship find time to 


look very closely after his midshipmen. 
I know that an average boy in an 
average ship finds it very up-hill work, 
and makes little progress in anything, 
partly because his time is so broken up, 
and partly because, owing to the age at 
which he left school, he has not, gene- 
rally speaking, been sufficiently grounded 
in anything. First, as to his officer’s 
duties. He is generally in four watches 
—that is to say, he has to be on deck for 
six hours out of the 24, and on three 
nights out of every four he has a four 
hours’ night-watch, either from 8 to 12, 
12 to 4, or 4 to 8. Then he has his 
quarters—I mean his division of guns— 
to attend to.- The cleaning and inspec- 
tion of these, and the inspection of the 
men belonging to them, together with 
their rifles and cutlasses, give him, on 
an average, another hour’s work every 
day. He has also to keep lists of all 
the clothes of the men belonging to his 
division, and to help the lieutenant of 
the division to inspect periodically the 
men’s kits and bedding. He has to 
attend all drills and evolutions aloft, 
and all the general drills of great guns 
and small-arm companies, besides being 
drilled himself for his own instruction. 
When on watch his duties, though use- 
ful and even necessary for the discipline 
and cleanliness of the ship, are, gene- 
rally speaking, not very improving to 
himself. I might almost say that, un- 
less the ship is at sea under sail, or under 
steam, and in company with other ships, 
these duties, so far as the acquirement 
of professional knowledge and expe- 
rience go, are scarcely better than waste 
of time. There is little more to be learnt 
from them than habits of obedience and 
tact in the management of men—two 
things which, if he is made of the right 
sort of stuff, an English boy does not 
require five years to learn. He has, of 
course, at all times to see that the officer 
of the watch’s orders are carried out, 
and sometimes, no doubt, he learns a 
good deal by doing so. Then at night 
he has to go the rounds periodically, 
generally once every half-hour, in com- 
pany with the ship’s corporal. In the 
day-time he has to see that the decks 
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are properly swept and scrubbed, and 
the brasswork properly polished. When 
these performances are going on it is 
the midshipman of the watch’s duty to 
act as a sort of house-maid superin- 
tendent. I should not object to his 
doing this if only he had already learnt 
the rudiments of his Profession instead of 
having them still to learn, and no time 
tolearn themin. Some of your Lord- 
ships may, perhaps, have seen the bur- 
lesque called H.M.S. Pinafore. Well, 
the opening scene of that burlesque is 
really not much of acaricature. It is 
a tolerably accurate representation of 
what takes place on board a man-of-war 
every morning. I need not, therefore, 
describe in detail those bits of routine. 
Neither will I enlarge upon their educa- 
tional value. I will leave your Lord- 
ships to judge of that; and I feel sure 
that when my noble Friend has time to 
look into this question of. naval educa- 
tion, and to examine it for himself, he 
will agree that itis a mistake that young 
officers should be compelled to give so 
much time to the superintendence of 
mere details of routine, at a time of life 
when they ought to be employed in ac- 
quiring knowledge that would be of use 
to them afterwards. In addition to these 
duties, a midshipman is expected to study 
for a couple of hours, at least, every 
forenoon, and in some ships again in 
the afternoon as well, with the naval 
instructor. It is becoming more and 
more the custom to relieve midshipmen 
from their watch on deck, in order that | 
they may attend school, as it is called; 
and to such an extent is this carried 
now-a-days, that a captain of a ship now 
in commission applied, not many weeks 
ago, to the Admiralty for some addi- 
tional warrant officers to do midship- 
men’s duties, because his midshipmen 
were constantly down below with the 
naval instructor. I know that many 
officers think that this change is not for 
the better, though that is not, I believe, 
the general opinion, nor, under the cir- 
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cumstances, is it mine. But I admit 
that it is very possible that midshipmen 
may thus lose much of the practical ex- 
perience which is the main object of | 
their being sent to sea, and that it is| 
equally possible that they may gain com- | 
paratively little theoretical knowledge | 
to make up for that loss, owing to the 
many hindrances to study which are in- | 
separable from ship life. As to the first | 
of these two points, I am only stating a | 
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well-known fact when I say that it ig 
the general complaint among officers in 
the higher ranks of the Navy that, what- 
ever be the cause, midshipmen are less 
useful as officers, and that they learn 
less seamanship now-a-days than for- 
merly. Here is a statement made by 
Admiral Ryder, who is now Commander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth. He says— 

“T think that a change has come over our 

Service, and that lads from 16 to 19 learn much 
less seamanship than they used to do. For this 
reason I should have no objection to officers, 
who have passed an examination at 19 for the 
rank of sub-lieutenant in certain branches of 
seamanship, undergoing an examination of a 
more advanced description subsequently—say at 
21 or 22—for the rank of lieutenant.” 
Well, my Lords, if there is any falling 
off in respect of seamanship, it is a 
serious thing. To my mind, no amount 
of theoretical and mathematical know- 
ledge could make up for any falling off 
in the ready practical instinct which is 
supposed to be, and ought to be, charac- 
teristic of a naval officer. But how would 
the case stand, my Lords, if, instead of 
gaining a great deal of theoretical know- 
ledge by this sacrifice, it should turn 
out that in the great majority of cases 
the gain is almost nothing, and in some 
cases even a minus quantity? What do 
the highest authorities say on this point ? 
Admiral Sir Cooper Key says in evi- 
dence— 

‘We know that the course of study at sea is 

very desultory and irregular, and that the mid- 
shipmen, therefore, lose a great deal of what 
they learnt in the Britannia.”’ 
He also says, speaking as President of 
the Naval College, and referring to the 
six months’ course through which mid- 
shipmen, orrather acting sub-lieutenants, 
have to go after completing their five 
years’ service at sea— 

“ All we teach, or nearly all we teach them, 

they ought to have known when they left the 
Britannia.” 
Dr. Hurst, the Director of Studies, says 
that this examination for sub-lieutenants 
is almost, if not quite, as simple as the 
examination which they passed as naval 
cadets on leaving the Britannia. And 
one of the Naval Instructors of the Col- 
lege, Mr. Oborn, says— 

“Speaking in a very general way, they have 
forgotten everything nearly; but, of course, 
there are exceptions. I think you may say that 
they have forgotten everything.” 

Mr. Laughton, the senior Naval In- 
structor at Greenwich, says— 
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“They have so utterly forgotten what they 
learnt in the Britannia, that it would be diffi- 
cult to say that they had learnt anything.”’ 


The Committee, in their Report, com- 
menting on this evidence, remark, with 
a simplicity which seems almost ironi- 
cal— 


‘‘Itis unsatisfactory that these young officers, | 


after having been six years at sea, mostly under 
naval instructors, and after the half-yearly 
examinations on board ship, should have to 


recover at the College the knowledge which | 


they had carried with them when they left the 
Britannia.” 


Well, my Lords, this evidence, I think, 
proves pretty conclusively that a mid- 
shipman’s studies in a sea-going ship— 
except, as I have already said, in the 
case of men of unusual energy and ability, 
or placed in exceptionally favourable 
circumstances—are a snare and a delu- 
sion. And this is precisely what any 
unprejudiced person acquainted with the 
internal economy of a man-of-war would 
expect. For what sort of a school do 
you suppose, my Lords, is it possible to 
set up on board of aman-of-war? Why, 
even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, when the captain gives up his 
cabin, as he sometimes does, to be used 
as a school-room, it must still be vastly 
inferior to a school on shore. In bad 


weather it collapses altogether, and in} 
fine weather it is impossible to escape | 
from the noise of work on deck and | 


from the word of command of the drill 
instructors. And apart from these hin- 


drances there is not much work to be | 
got out of an average boy of 16 or 17| 


who has had a four-hours’ watch the 
night before. Therefore, I say that the 
attempt to set up a good school on board 
ship is futile, and ought to be discon- 
tinued. No regulations that my noble 
Friend may issue will enable an average 
boy to learn as much book work in three 
years on board a sea-going ship as he 
could learn in one year on shore. Why, 
then, persist in a system which involves 
so great a waste of power, and of which 
officers in the higher ranks of the Service 
complain that it costs too great a sacri- 
fice of practical experience? Whether 
it be regarded as a means of acquiring 
practical knowledge of seamanship, or 
as a means of acquiring scientific and 
theoretical knowledge, I am convinced 
that these five years’ sea service as half 
officer and half schoolboy are eminently 
unsatisfactory. AndI must confess that 
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for some time past it has been a mystery 
to me how it is that such evident and 
palpable waste of power and time should 
still go on. There is another point to 
which I should like to call my noble 
Friend’s attention. In our present 
| System of naval training there is no 
‘provision whatever for training officers 
in what I may call the A B C of prac- 
| tical seamanship. By practical seaman- 
ship I mean dexterity in the art of 
handling ships in every variety of cir- 
;cumstances, coupled with a certain 
| faculty of judgment in such matters as 
'wind and weather. Your Lordships will 
understand that it requires long ex- 
perience at sea to make a really accom- 
plished seaman; but there is a great 
dealin the beginning which can be taught 
and ought to be taught, and which is 
taught in every Navy except our own. 
Our midshipmen are expected to pick it 
up for themselves, even if the whole of 
‘their five years’ sea service should be 
| Spent, as it sometimes is, in an iron-clad. 
| Nothing, my Lords, can be more un- 
|reasonable than this. You might as 
| well expect a boy to learn to swim on 
| dry land as expect that he will become 
/a@ seaman by serving in an iron-clad. 
Practically, seamanship can only be 
learnt at sea; and it would be learnt 
more thoroughly and quickly if it were 
systematicaily taught. But I complain 
not only that no pains are taken to teach 
young officers this branch of their Pro- 
fession, but also that so many of them 
do not even get a fair chance of picking 
it up. For it is the custom now-a-days 
that midshipmen should be only ap- 
pointed to ships which carry naval in- 
structors, and a great many of these are 
iron-clads, which rarely move out of 
harbour, and never go on a long cruise. 
Other Navies have sea-going training 
ships for their young officers; but we 
only have them for our men. Perhaps 
my noble Friend will remind me that, 
not very long ago, we did have sea-going 
training ships for naval cadets, but that 
they were found a failure, and were given 
up in consequence. That is perfectly 
true. But there were reasons for that 
failure, with which I need not trouble 
your Lordships, but which fully ac- 
counted for it. I will only say that 
these training ships never had a chance. 
Under the circumstances they were 
bound to fail, and they did fail. My 
Lords, after having said so much, I feel 
that Iam bound to make some suggestion, 
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I fear that I shall be thought presump- 
tuous; but I must run the risk of that. 
The first thing to be done is to endeavour 
to make sure of getting the right sort of 
material for making good officers before 
going to the expense of working it into 
shape. That is one of the things that 
it is utterly impossible to do now owing 
to the age of entry. No human being 
can say what sort of a man a boy of 12 
will grow into. I cannot say that I 
have any faith in nomination, because 
I know that during the two and a-half 
years that I served as commander on 
board the Britannia it did not exclude 
many unpromising boys. Nor have I 
much faith in competition either in the 
case of boys of 12 and 13. But, on the 
whole, I think it is the best of the two. 
In theory I grant that, in some respects, 
nomination is charming; but, in prac- 
tice, boys are, for the most part, nomi- 
nated by the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who, however great his ability as an ad- 
ministrator may be, can have no personal 
knowledge of the boys nominated, and 
is, consequently, in ignorance of the im- 
portant point as to whether or not they 
are likely to make good officers. The 
opinions of fathers and mothers, and re- 
lations and friends, are not to be trusted. 
For that reason, and for other reasons 
of a general and obvious character, I 
would abolish nomination entirely, and 
raise the age of entry to 15 or 16, when 
competition would be less objectionable. 
By that time a lad would be able to 
judge for himself whether the Navy was 
likely to suit him or not, and the Civil 
Service Examiners might then be fairly 
asked to select the ablest boys. Then, 
as personal fitness for the Service seems 
to me to be undoubtedly the most im- 
portant point of all, the newly entered 
cadets should be tested at once. I would, 
therefore, send them straight to sea ina 
training ship for, say, five or six months, 
in order'that they might get over their 
sea-sickness, see something of the ships 
of the Fleet, and generally make ac- 
quaintance with naval life. During 
that time they should be, as it were, 
on probation; and at the end of the 
cruise all those who find the life too 
hard or too irksome, or were evidently 
unfitted for it, should be allowed to go. 
The remainder should be sent to a Col- 
lege or naval school for 18 months or 
two years. During that time they 
should learn all the mathematics and 
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theoretical navigation that they would 
require for the ordinary duties of a 
naval officer, together with such seaman- 
ship and knowledge of steam machinery 
as can be taught with the help of books, 
and models, and diagrams. They would 
learn far more book work during those 
two years than they now do during the 
five years’ sea service as midshipmen. 
At the end of the College course they 
should go to sea for, say, one year in a 
sea-going training-ship. During the 
first half of that time they should work 
with the men; during the latter half 
they should perform officers’ duties ; and 
during the whole of that time they 
should receive practical instruction in 
the working of steam machinery. At 
the end of that year, after going through 
a short course of gunnery, in order to 
learn their drills, 1 would send them to 
sea-going ships as midshipmen. The 
youngest would then be over 17, the 
oldest under 19. After two years’ 
service as midshipmen, during which 
time they should take a certain number 
of nautical observations, they should 
pass an examination in seamanship for 
the rank of sub-lieutenant. But they 
should be required to serve at least one 
more year at sea before being eligible 
for promotion to the rank of lieutenant. 
Thatis an outline of the course of train- 
ing I should like to see adopted. It 
would not be any longer than the present 
course. It differs from it in that it 
would not begin almost in the nursery ; 
and as it would only attempt to teach 
one thing at a time, it might fairly be 
hoped that something, if not everything, 
would be thoroughly well taught. It 
would avoid the unhappy and impossible 
combination which midshipmen now-a- 
days are made to attempt, and it would 
certainly provide for a far better prac- 
tical training than is now given. Of 
course, it would require a great deal of 
careful consideration to put it into shape. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced that some 
such plan as I have indicated must be 
ultimately followed, if our naval officers 
are ever, as a body, to make full use of 
the ample opportunities for higher edu- 
cation which the Naval College at Green- 
wich affords, and are, at the same time, 
to regain the dexterity in practical sea- 
manship which so many people think is 
gradually disappearing. I will even go 
farther, and say that if our officers are, 
in future years, to hold their own with 
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the highly-trained officers of foreign 
Navies, some such changes as I have 
advocated must be introduced. But 
without making any radical change at 
all in the plan of our present system, 
the noble Earl would greatly improve 
its working if he could see his way to 
adopt, in some degree, the suggestion of 
my noble Friend. Suppose the age of 
entry were raised by a year and a-half, 
or even a year only. Surely that is 
not a very alarming suggestion. Its 
effect would be this—It would allow the 
standard of examination both for pass- 
ing into and out of the /ritannia to be 
slightly raised, and cadets would get a 
fair hold of mathematics, navigation, 
physics, and general book work, which 
the majority now do not get ; they would 
afterwards require less study during 
their five years’ sea service in order to 
keep them up to it, and would arrive at 
their sub-lieutenant’s examination at 
Greenwich better prepared than they are 
now. In addition to this they would 
have more leisure when at sea in which 
to exercise their powers of observation, 
and to gain practical experience as offi- 
cers, than they have now. No new ma- 
chinery would be required, and no ex- 
pense incurred. Of course, I know well 
what will be urged against even this 
change. In the first place, it will be 
said that the chief defectin young officers 
of the present day is want of experience 
in handling ships, and want of practical 
knowledge of the details of a seaman’s 
duty, and that this defect is not to be 
put right by an additional year at school. 
In that I agree. But while I admit the 
defect, the remedy is not the one I pro- 
pose. My remedy is to give young offi- 
cers more actual sea experience than 
they have now by relieving them of some 
of their schoolboy work while they are 
at sea. Moreover, I would require every 
officer to serve a certain length of time 
as sub-lieutenant in addition to his five 
years’ service as midshipman. Ido not 
think that anyone should be allowed to 
reach the rank of lieutenant before the 
age of 22 or 23 at the very earliest. 
The average age would bea year or two 
later. It seems to me quite unreason- 
able to suppose that because in the days 
of Nelson a naval officer was considered 
qualified to hold that rank at the age of 
19, he should, therefore, be considered 
equally qualified to do so now, when so 
much more is required of him. Those 
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who object to the age of entry being 
raised invariably say the same thing— 
what is the use of entering boys at 14 or 
15, instead of at 12 or 13, when all you 
want out of the majority of them is that 
they should become good practical sea- 
men? Well, even admitting, which I, 
however, do not, that an average naval 
officer need be nothing more, I must 
point out that people who argue 
this assume, in an entirely arbitrary 
and unreasonable manner, that if 
officers are entered later than 12 
or 13, they must necessarily have a less 
thorough practical training than they 
now have. But I have already disposed 
of that point. And I have shown, more- 
over, that, as matters stand, our young 
officers have scarcely any practical train- 
ing at all. My Lords, I am as far as 
possible from wishing that all naval 
officers should be men of science rather 
than practical seamen. It is desirable 
that there should be a few here and 
there with high scientific attainments. 
But to my mind it is enoughif the gene- 
ral run of them are thorough seamen, 
with sufficient scientific knowledge and 
intelligence to have a general under- 
standing of the ships and the weapons 
with which they may have to fight, and 
whose general culture includes the 
knowledge of one modern language. It 
is one of the faults of our present sys- 
tem of naval education that, by at- 
tempting too much training, or rather 
too many things in too short a time, it 
achieves nothing satisfactorily. Another 
well-worn objection that is sure to be 
urged against my noble Friend’s pro- 
posal is, that lads who are 16 years old 
when they pass out of the #ritannia 
would be unprepared for the rough and 
uncomfortable life they would experience 
during their first few years at sea, and 
would not be able to stand it. Well, 
my Lords, judging from my own expe- 
rience and my own recollection of what a 
midshipman’s life was, I do not believe 
that. But the real answer to it is, that 
those who cannot stand a certain amount 
of hardship are not the sort of stuff out 
of which naval officers should be made. 
Men have gone to sea a great deal older 
than 16, and have done very well. The 
finest seaman that, perhaps, the Navy 
ever possessed—Lord Dundonald—was 
nearly 18 when first he went to sea, and 
in those days the hardships of a sea life 
were worth talking about, which now 
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they are not. Far too much importance 
is attached to the supposed roughness 
and discomfort of a sea life. Things are 
very different now from what they were 
50 years ago. But even supposing the 
hardships were as great as many people 
seem to fancy, I should still feel confi- 
dent that in these days, when the sons 
of rich men, and even of noble Lords in 
this House, are seeking employment in 
the backwoods of Canada and in the 
Western States of America, we should 
be able to get an ample supply of young 
men willing enough to face the discom- 
forts of ship life. Again, I have some- 
times heard it said that it would be diffi- 
cult to instil into lads of the age of 16 
the habit of implicit and ready obedience 
to superiors, and the knowledge of the 
character of seamen, which are necessary 
to fit a man for command atsea. Well, 
my Lords, I cannot agree in that opinion. 
It is based on no reason that I can see. 
But as it is only an opinion, and not a 
fact, it is extremely difficult to disprove 
it. It is said, too, that the ways and 
habits of seafaring life can rarely be 
adopted except at a very early age. My 
Lords, I doubt that very much, and I 
certainly do not believe for a moment 
that one year or a year and a-half would 
make all the difference. Boys are not 
boys at 15, and old men at 16. If it be 
true that naval officers should begin so 
very young, how is it that every other 
nation on the face of the earth not only 
thinks, but acts differently in regard to 
this particular point? Is it that Eng- 
lishmen have less aptitude for the sea 
than the men of other nations? I trust, 
my Lords, I have shown the reasonable- 
ness of my noble Friend’s suggestion. 
I trust, too, that I have shown some 
reason for the dissatisfaction with which 
I regard the entire system of training 
young officers—if, indeed, that can be 
called a system which is so very unsyste- 
matic—and for the changes I have advo- 
cated. But my case will seem stronger, 
perhaps, if your Lordships will allow me 
to quote from a Report on this subject, 
presented to the Senate of the United 
States about a year ago by the Secretary 
of the United States Navy. It was 
drawn up by an American naval officer 
who was sent to Europe for the express 
purpose of examining into the systems 
of naval education pursued in England, 
France, Germany, and Italy. It is an 
exhaustive document, and I have it here 
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bound in the shape of a book. After 
devoting no less than 88 pages to a 
minute examination into the details of 
naval education in the English Navy, he 
sums up his criticism in the following 
words :— 

“Tn the English Service there seems to be a 
theory that a naval officer is a creature of a 
delicate and sensitive organization, whose re- 
gard for his Profession, and whose zeal for a 
high standard of professional attainment must 
be stimulated by surrounding him internally 
with all its minor details, to an extent unknown 
in any other walk of life. To make a sailor, he 
must begin at 12 or 13, even though he does not 
go to sea for two years, to accustom him early 
to his duties. During these two years he must 
live on board a ship, and be able to climb the 
rigging, to familiarize himself with details, 
though the ship lies at anchor in the river, a 
few yards from the shore, and carries no spars 
but her foremast and headbooms. He must 
sleep in a hammock to inure himself to hard- 
ship. In the opinion of a majority of officers, 
he must have his College for higher instruction 
in a naval port, or he will forget his duties, and 
he must pursue his. scientific researches in a 
Dockyard, because he will be surrounded by 
officers engaged in the work of the Profession, 
with whom he can discuss articles in the pro- 
fessional magazines. If the Naval Profession 
has become what many enlightened officers of 
the present day would have us believe, an occu- 
pation involving accurate scientific knowledge, 
the system of training in England has a ten- 
dency to grasp the shadow while losing the sub- 
stance. The expedients adopted with reference 
to the higher education of voluntary students, 
and the admirable courses of instruction for 
officers who have taken up one branch of the 
Service, notably in the Excellent and Vernon, do 
much to remedy the inherent defects of the 
system. And the promotion in two grades by 
selection excludes the most incompetent officers 
from positions of great responsibility. But it 
seems impossible that the injurious effects of 
the method of training pursued with young 
officers during the first eight years of their pro- 
fessional life should not be felt by the vast 
majority throughout their whole career. ... . 
The fatal defect of this system has been aptly 
set forth in a remark of one of the Greenwich 
Professors in his evidence before the Commission, 
where he says that the standard for sub-lieu- 
tenants is that for cadets in the Britannia; but 
the essential difference lies in the fact that at 
Greenwich the students actually reach the stan- 
dard, while at Dartmouth they do not. No one 
who has had much experience in educational 
methods will deny that such a system must be 
productive of harmful results when applied 
rigorously to the training of a body of young 
men; and one is, the refore, led to the conclusion 
that the high scientific and professional attain- 
ments of many English officers are not in 
consequence, but in ‘spite of their early edu- 
cation.’ 


I have trespassed far too long on the in- 
dulgence of the House, and fear that I 
have sadly wearied your Lordships. My 
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best and only excuse for doing so is that 
this question is one of the very greatest 
importance to the Navy, and I am deeply 
impressed with the conviction that, in 
regard to it, we have hitherto taken an 
entirely wrong road. I am aware that 
my noble Friend at the head of the Ad- 
miralty wished that this question should 
be fully ventilated and discussed. But 
I can assure your Lordships that nothing 
would have induced me to address this 
House at such length but a sincere and 
strong desire to do my duty to the 
Service. 

Lorp SUDELEY said, that the noble 
and gallant Earl who had just spoken 
had done so with so much weight, with 
such a clear and intimate knowledge of 
the subject, acquired from having been 
for two years and a-half commander 
of the Britannia, that it was impos- 
sible to follow him in this discus- 
sion without a considerable amount of 
diffidence. But having always taken 
great interest in the question, and 
having served for some years in the 
Navy, he trusted their Lordships would 
allow him to make a few remarks. The 
noble Earl had rightly said that the 
training of our young officers, and all 
matters connected with their age of 
entry and their subsequent education, 
were of the greatest possible importance 
— indeed, they could not overrate it. It 
was undoubtedly of the first consideration 
that they should get the most qualified 
officers and the best instructed it was pos- 
sible to obtain at anycost. During the last 
30 years our Navy had been quite revo- 
lutionized, and it was day by day becom- 
ing more and more imperative that our 
officers should be thoroughly educated, 
not only in seamanship, but that they 
should be well versed in every science 
and every art it was possible for them to 
acquire. When they remembered that 
they had ships like the Jnflexible, with 
30 or 40 steam engines on board, costing 
nearly £750,000; when they considered 
the complications of gunnery, with its 
hydraulic apparatus, together with the 
mysteries of torpedoes ; and when they 
reflected on the greatly enhanced diffi- 
culty of managing these enormous me- 
chanical ships, it was impossible not to 
recognize the fact that the officers who 
were to become the captains of these 
vessels must be highly trained and of 
great cultivation and capacity. So far, 
he was cordially with his noble Friend, 
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and agreed with him that no pains 
ought to be spared in the training of 
our officers to fill these difficult posts. 
We had of late years made enormous 
strides in this direction, and, so far as 
the advanced education was concerned, 
for the older officers, they had in Green- 
wich College all that could be desired ; 
but he quite concurred that there was 
very much to be done to improve the 
early training between the time of entry 
and the period of going to Greenwich 
College. He could not, however, agree 
with the noble Earl in his main conten- 
tion, that the remedy was in altering 
the age of entry, and that anything 
would be gained by leaving the boys at 
the public schools until they were about 
16. The idea was that they would thus 
acquire a more general knowledge and 
a higher moral standard, instead of 
being brought up in narrow professional 
subjects. The noble and gallant Earl 
believed that at that age their minds 
would be more developed, and that they 
would have a far greater guarantee of 
personal fitness than they now had. 
Now, he maintained that this supposed 
advantage of public-school training ap- 
plied to the Navy was an utter fallacy. 
In the first place, he was convinced that 
they could not make a greater mistake 
than to postpone the age of entry to 16. 
Whatever might be the merits of a 
public school, it had hitherto been con- 
sidered one of the greatest boons to the 
Service to obtain young cadets at an age 
when they were plastic and could easily 
be moulded into the shape they wished 
the raw material to take. It was an 
age when habits of strict discipline could 
easily be acquired, which was absolutely 
essential. In early boyhood they could 
train their lads to stand the roughness 
and encounter cheerfully the hardships 
which undoubtedly belonged to a naval 
life. Public-school training was, no 
doubt, of the greatest value in civil life, 
and boys obtained not only an amount 
of general knowledge, but by the time 
they reached 17 or 18 they acquired a 
high tone, and their character had been 
formed. But, however good this might 
be in civil life at the age of 18, surely 
he was right in saying that if they took 
the boy away at 16 from the public 
school, what he had gone through 
actually tended rather to unfit him for a 
naval life. During that time he had 
learnt to know how to make himself 
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comfortable, if not luxurious, and to have 
an idea and opinion of his own position 
which must be unlearnt in the Navy. 
He might contrast the life of an Eton 
boy with that of a midshipman in the 
Navy. The Eton boy had his little room, 
his fires, his comforts, his all-night in, his 
constant holidays to a luxurious home ; 
while the midshipman had his hammock, 
he had to wash on his chest, and to dress 
himself with the minimum of privacy, with 
night watches, long periods away from 
home, and with innumerable privations 
and disagreeables to encounter. His firm 
belief was that this discomfort would, at 
16, be felt so intolerable that not one 
out of 10 would remain in the Service, 
and those that did would be discontented 
and unhappy. It was a well-known fact 
that very few naval officers would not 
admit that if they entered the Service 
at 16 they would in a very short time 
have tried to leave it. But, looking at 
this matter from another point of view, 
he would ask, was the education given 
at public schools up to the age of 
16 such as they would select for a 
boy going into the Navy? Surely he 
was right in saying that, except in very 
rare instances, Latin and Greek were the 
main elements of knowledge at public 
schools, whereas mathematics and foreign 
languages, which they specially required 
a boy to be well grounded in in the 
Navy, were utterly neglected. In the 
Report of the Committee which sat in 
1875 on the Britannia system this is 
stated very clearly— 

‘* At the principal schools in the country far 
more attention is paid to Latin and Greek than 
to geometry and algebra. For every hour given 
to the latter four or five are devoted to transla- 
tions and composition ; and Mr. Hayward, ma- 
thematical master at Harrow, when asked if 
Harrow boys at the age of 15 could work the 
mathematical paper set at the final examination 
in the Britannia, stated that only a very small 
proportion would be likely to obtain half marks 
in them.” 


He could not help thinking that these 
reasons were conclusive against the pro- 
posal; but, supposing for one moment 
they altered the age and brought the boy 
at 16 from a public school, how would 
they proceed? The noble and gallant 
Earl would send him to sea first for six 
months to test his fitness, and after that 
he would make him go through four or 
five yearsof College life, interspersed with 
cruises in training ships for obtaining 
the necessary knowledge in seaman- 
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ship. That plan would dissociate the 
midshipman entirely from man-of-war 
life until he came on board finally as a 
trained officer, and would be of great 
harm, not only to the boy, but also to 
the Navy. It had been the bright spot 
in our Navy that the seamen had 
always looked up to their officers, 
knowing that they had learnt all 
the practical duties of the Profes- 
sion from early childhood in the same 
school and ship life as themselves. 
Would there not be great danger of 
losing that, and also that practical eye 
for wind and weather, that ready re- 
source, and that rapid and unerring 
judgment, which could only be acquired 
by a life spent constantly atsea? The 
system suggested might undoubtedly 
give well read, well cultivated, and 
highly scientific men ; but they would be 
theoretical and not practical seamen. 
Seamanship was as necessary now as 
ever, and it would be an evil day when 
we allowed our officers to sink to so low 
an ebb in practical seamanship as he 
often heard it was in other countries. 
His noble and gallant Friend pointed to 
foreign Navies as a reason why we should 
adopt this system, and especially to the 
American Navy, and quoted some re- 
marks made by Mr. Soley, an American 
gentleman, who had written a most ad- 
mirable Report on the system pursued 
in other Navies. So far as America was 
concerned, he doubted very much if we 
ought to take it as anexample. In the 
first place, he understood that of those 
who entered in America at 16 or 17, 
no less than two-thirds left in the 
first two or three years, and of those 
who remained he much doubted if 
they turned out as practical seamen 
as our officers became. He was lately 
informed by a distinguished naval offi- 
cer, who had served in a high post on 
that station, but whose name for ob- 
vious reasons he could not give to the 
House, that constantly when he had dis- 
cussed the rival systems with American 
naval officers, they had one and all 
stated their conviction that the fault of 
their system was that it gave them 
theory, but far too little practical sea- 
manship, and that they preferred our 
plan of entering cadets young and 
letting them become practical water-rats. 
As to the opinion of Mr. Soley, it must 
not be forgotten that it was that of a pro- 
fessor and not of a sailor. But we had 
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had our own Committees, and we had 
two Reports, one in 1870 and the other 
in 1875. That of 1875 reported in the 
strongest way against any alteration of 
the system— 

‘‘ We are unable to approve of entering boys 
at 15 or 16 from schools, for the reason that the 
young officer should commence his active sea 
service at the earliest possible age. We concur 
in the necessity for a three years’ course of train- 
ing before going afloat, but, in our opinion, is a 
reason for entering even younger than at pre- 
sent.’’ 


And the Report of 1870 was, though not 
so strongly, to the same effect. Surely 
we need not go to foreign Navies to 
see what our officers ought to be. He 
had always thought that our Navy 
was a model to all foreign countries, and 
he was certain that our officers were 
equal in knowledge and experiencetoany 
they might come in contact with. Above 
all, it was an undoubted fact that our 
officers had the reputation of being 
thorough practical seamen. His noble 
and gallant Friend had alluded to 
H.M.S8. Pinafore. If he was not afraid 
of offending against the dignity of their 
Lordships’ House, he should be much 
inclined to remind his noble and gallant 
Friend of the jocular advice given in 
M.S. Pinafore— 
“Stick to your desks and never go to sea 


And you all may be rulers of the Queen’s 
navie.”’ 


But while so opposed to altering the age 
of entering, he fully concurred with 
much that his noble and gallant Friend 
had stated as to improvements which 
ought to be effected. There were many 
recommendations in the Report of 1875 
which ought to be carried out. In the 
first place, the Britannia system was not 
complete until they had proper training 
ships attached and the two years ex- 
tended to three, so that the lads might 
have sea-cruizing and have seamanship 
properly taught them. Then, again, as 
to the four and a-half years’ man-of-war 
life between this preliminary stage and 
the time when the young officers went to 
Greenwich, there was no doubt that 
there was much force in what had been 
said as to the little school work done 
with the naval instructor, though it 
must not be forgotten that the know- 
ledge acquired in the Britannia was kept 
up. The remedy seemed to be to shorten 
this period, first by the extra year in sea 
cruising attached to the Britannia, and 
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also by increasing the time a sub-lieu- 
tenant spent at Greenwich from six 
months to 12 months. ‘‘ Naval instruc- 
tors’? might in this case be very well 
dispensed with, except in flag-ships for 
examination purposes, and the money 
should be applied to the training ships. 
He trusted that the noble Earl at the 
head of the Admiralty would say that 
he had no intention of radically altering 
our present system by altering the age, 
but that he would improve and amend it 
as he had ventured to suggest. His 
noble and gallant Friend deprecated the 
Britannia system in no measured terms, 
Now, he would bring forward the noble 
and gallant Earl as a living witness 
against himself. The noble and gallant 
Earl had gone through the whole course, 
and certainly the finished article was a 
credit to the system. Of this he was 
confident—that if the Britannia con- 
tinued to produce officers so well trained, 
so polished, and so able as his noble and 
gallant Friend, no one would regret 
more than their Lordships that a change 
such as he desired should be made. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he would first answer the Question which 
had been asked by the noble Lord (Lord 
Monteagle) as to the sad loss of the 
Doterel. He had only to say that the 
whole of the information received by the 
Admiralty consisted of two telegrams, 
which had been communicated to the 
public Press. With respect to the ques- 
tion which had been under discussion, 
none could be of greater importance to 
Her Majesty’s Naval Service than the 
entry and training of officers, and there 
was none which deserved more fully the 
candid consideration of their Lordships. 
He was, therefore, exceedingly glad that 
his noble Friends behind him had dis- 
cussed the question so ably and fully. It 
struck him that those who criticized the 
present system of the entry and educa- 
tion of the officers of Her Majesty’s 
Navy had omitted to lay the grounds 
which should be laid for that criticism, 
for they had not pointed out in what 
manner the officers who had entered and 
been trained under the present system 
had failed in performing the duties they 
were put to discharge, or were wanting 
in those high qualifications which were 
at present required in consequence of 
the vast improvements, if so they might 
be called, or, at all events, the vast 
alterations, in our men-of-war, and in 
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the conditions of naval warfare. None of 
the noble Lords who had criticized the 
system had denied that we possessed 
officers at present in the Navy who were 
fit to hold their own in respect of scien- 
tific requirements with officers of the 
Royal Artillery and Engineers, though 
the latter entered at a later age by public 
competition, and had received a different 
class of training. If he might venture 
to express an opinion on such a subject, 
not being a professional man, but being 
in a position of responsibility with re- 
spect to the Navy, he would venture to 
assert that the system which now existed, 
if capable of improvements, had pro- 
duced a body of most able scientific offi- 
cers, among whom there were many 
who would compare favourably with the 
officers of any other Service in the 
world. He agreed with the noble Vis- 
count opposite (Viscount Sidmouth) that 
it would be rash to make any changes in 
the training of the Cadets without con- 
sulting the constitutional advisers of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. He might, 
therefore, state that the subject had been 
under the consideration of the Board of 
Admiralty, which consisted of men pecu- 
liarly well qualified to form an opinion 
upon it, and that all his three Naval 
Colleagues, Sir Cooper Key, Lord John 
Hay, and Admiral Hoskins, concurred 
in thinking it undesirable to raise the 
age of entering into the Service. There 
was probably no officer in the Service 
who was better qualified to express an 
opinion upon the subject than Sir Cooper 
Key, who, in addition to his distinguished 
services, was an officer of high scientific 
acquirements, and had constantly pro- 
moted the scientific instruction of naval 
officers. Other officers with whom he had 
communicated had expressed the same 
views. The arguments on either side had 
been plainly stated—on the one hand, 
that the suggested change would intro- 
duce to the Navy cadets of increased scho- 
lastic acquirements; and, on the other 
hand, that older boys would not so readily 
gain habits of discipline and a complete 
knowledge of the Service. The balance 
of professional opinion was decidedly in 
favour of the earlier as compared with 
the later age. It had been said by the 
noble and gallant Earl (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) that foreign nations, while 
they all differed from us, agreed among 
themselves in the adoption of another 
system. They certainly did differ from 
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us; but he must demur to the statement 
that they were agreed among themselves 
as to the proper age of entry into the 
Naval Service. The fact was that there 
was every variety in foreign systems. 
In France boys were entered between 
the ages of 15 and 17; they were two 
years on board a stationary ship, and 
one in a sea-going ship. In Italy the 
age of entry was from 13 to 17 years, 
and the cadets spent three years in a 
naval school. In Germany the age of 
entry was 17, and the cadet first went to 
sea for six months, and then to a training 
ship for a like period, after which he 
went to sea in the ordinary course. In 
the United States boys were entered 
from 14 to 18, and spent four years at 
College, and three on board a training 
ship. The House would observe that 
there was every variety, both as to the 
age of entry and as to the subsequent 
system of training. But he did not 
think they were to be bound or guided 
by the action of any nation in the world 
in this particular matter, but should, 
from time to time, be guided by the 
experience and advice of the first officers 
of our own Service. His noble and 
gallant Friend had alluded to the Ame- 
rican Professor Soley’s Report, and had 
quoted it as condemnatory of our system 
of naval training. He fully admitted 
the ability of that Report, which, by the 
way, contained some words of praise for 
the results of our system; but he was 
informed that the American authorities 
were dissatisfied with the naval training 
in the United States, and were now pro- 
posing to send cadets to sea at the age 
of 16, which was about the same age at 
which they went afloat in our own Ser- 
vice. He believed those responsible for 
the training of naval officers were less 
satisfied with the training of young offi- 
cers during the five years after they 
leave the Britannia than with any other 
part of our present system; and the 
House might rely that the possibility of 
remedying the defects would not be lost 
sight of. With regard to the criticisms 
that had been passed on the education 
of officers when they enter the Naval 
College at Greenwich, it was to be re- 
membered that Sir Cooper Key, whose 
opinion had been quoted, had written 
seven years ago that since_that time 
many improvements had been made, 
and that the gallant officer’s words were 
not applicable to the existing state of 
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things. He thought that Mr. Goschen 
had done wisely in promoting the esta- 
blishment of the College, and he was 
heartily glad that the services of so 
distinguished an officer as Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby had been secured. Without 
entering particularly into the details of 
the various plans which had been sug- 
gested, he might state that he did not 
consider that a year or a year and a- 
half could make such a difference in the 
plan of education as his noble Friend 
suggested, nor was it, in his opinion, of 
the value which he attached to it; but, 
on the other hand, they might, by adopt- 
ing that change, cause considerable prac- 
tical deterioration in the quality of their 
Naval officers. The Board of Admiralty 
were not insensible to the necessity of 
making such changes in the regulation 
of the Service from time to time as were 
deemed most advisable; and in making 
such alterations they would be directed 
not only to the scientific attainments of 
the officers, which were necessary in a 
certain proportion, but more especially 
to the maintenance of those practical 
acquirements which could only be gained 
by the constant exercise of professional 
duties. 

THe Duxe or SOMERSET trusted 
that, as the two young Princes were re- 
ceiving a Naval education, the system 
was a good one; but its merits had been 
questioned by the noble and gallant Earl, 
who differed from the authorities both 
as to the time of entry and as to the 
general method of education. As he 
understood the noble and gallant Earl, 
neither competition nor nomination was 
satisfactory, but a compromise between 
the two was preferable. There was a 
difference of opinion as to the compara- 
tive advantages of education in a ship 
in harbour and in a College on shore. 
They ought to give a lad an education 
proper for the profession which he was 
afterwards to follow; and it was no use 
to give him a smattering of Latin and 
Greek. It was far more important that 
he should have a knowledge of modern 
languages, and of the practical science 
specially required in the Navy. At all 
events, they ought not to begin by sending 
him to Eton or some other public school 
where classical subjects were taught, 
and scientific studies comparatively neg- 
lected. At such schools, too, he would 
get expensive habits and notions which 
were wholly inconsistent with service in 
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| the Navy. He did not wish to prolong 
| this discussion ; but he must express his 
| belief that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had decided rightly. It had been 
truly said that unless boys were sent to 
sea early they did not get web-footed. 
He should be glad to see an improve- 
ment in the education ; but, at the same 
time, he trusted the minds of boys would 
not be strained too much by severe com- 
petitive examinations when they came 
to enter the Naval Service. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 6th May, 1881. 


MINUTES. ]|—Surrry—considered in Commit- 
tee—Committee—R.P. 

Pusuic Brrits—Motion for Bill—Parliamentary 
Oaths, debate further adjourned. 

Ordered—Land Drainage Provisional Orders *. 

Ordered—First Reading—Merchant Shipping * 


151]. 
Third siding —Disagen (South Wales) * [129], 
and passed. 
QUESTIONS. 
— Qo — 
THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
BLAKE. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the language reported to have been 
used by Mr. Blake, paid resident magis- 
trate at Tuam, when refusing an appli- 
cation for a licence under the Arms 
Act, to the effect that he would never 
grant a licence to a member of the Land 
League ; whether the Government ap- 
prove of this ground of refusal; whether 
he is aware of the habit of Mr. Blake 
when trying cases on the bench to put 
queries of a hurtful nature to supposed 
members of the Land League; and, 
whether this official’s ‘‘ Letters of Ter- 
ence McGrath”’ have been brought under 
the notice of the Government ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, with re- 
spect to the first Question, I have been 
furnished with a report of the obser- 
vation made by Mr. Blake on the occa- 
sion referred to; and he is the licensing 
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officer appointed by law to grant the 
use of arms in the district. With the 
observations Mr. Blake is reported to 
have made I have no fault to find, and, 
so far, I think they were right under 
the circumstances. Mr. Blake informs 
me he has never made any observations 
offensive or hurtful to the Land League, 
or to any one of its members brought 
before him judicially. With regard to 
the third Question, I am not aware that 
an offender has been brought before 
Mr. Blake who has connection with the 
League. With regard to the last Ques- 
tion, I believe there is an amusing book 
which has the title described in the 
Question ; but, unfortunately, I have 
not had time to read it. 

Mr. HEALY asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, whether it was not a fact 
that a very severe caution had been 
given to Mr. Blake by the late Govern- 
ment for having written articles of a 
political nature ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
had better ask the Question of a Mem- 
ber of the late Government. 


Parliamentary 


MINES— MINING IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES — REPORT OF RESIDENTS 
ABROAD. 

Mr. MACDONALD asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, considering the 
great need there is (in order to lessen 
the sacrifice of life) for diminishing the 
risks to those engaged in and carrying 
on the coal, iron, and other mining in- 
dustries, by obtaining all possible infor- 
mation bearing upon the scientific im- 
provement in mining in all its branches 
from all mining Countries, as well as 
our Colonies, Whether he will direct 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs to instruct our Embassies, Lega- 
tions, and Consuls to Countries where 
mining operations are prosecuted, to 
embody in their Trade Reports any 
valuable improvements, and the cause 
or causes of explosions and other mining 
disasters, where such may have been 
ascertained, which may occur in the 
various Countries where they are situ- 
ated, so that full and reliable know- 
ledge may be obtained in furtherance 
of this object ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
Earl Granville is}willing to comply with 
my hon. Friend’s request, and has given 
instructions that the information for 
which he asks respecting mines abroad 
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shall be given in the Reports furnished 
annually by Her Majesty’s Secretaries 
of Embassy and Legations and Consuls. 


Representation. 


RELIEF OF DISTRESS (TRELAND) ACT— 
RELIEF WORKS AT ARKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether he has any objec- 
tion to obtain from the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Ireland) a statement of the 
number of people employed daily on 
relief works in the vicinity of Arklow 
during the prevalence of distress in that 
town last winter; how many in family 
each person so employed represented ; 
whether the majority, if not all, belonged 
to the class of fishermen; what was the 
nature of the employment at which they 
were engaged; and, what was the total 
sum expended on such relief works, and 
from what source derived ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he had learnt from the Vice President 
of the Local Government Board in Ire- 
land that no more relief works would 
be sanctioned in the neighbourhood to 
which the Question referred. The fur- 
ther information asked in the Question 
might be obtained from the Guardians 
of the Union ; but he could scarcely see 
that, when obtained, it would be of any 
practical value. He would suggest that 
the hon. Member should see him in 
private on the subject. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ACT, 
1868—THE SANDWICH ELECTION 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. LEWIS asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, Whether it is the intention of the 
Lord Chancellor, in the case of the 
Sandwich Election Commission, to take 
the course adopted by him in the case of 
the other Commissions, viz. to call on 
such of the scheduled bribers as hold 
the Commission of the Peace to show 
cause why their names should not be 
struck off the list of magistrates ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, I understand that 
some time ago communications passed 
of the nature referred to in the Question 
of the hon. and learned Member. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION— 
THE VACANT SEATS. 


Mr. LEWIS asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, Whether the Government has ar- 
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rived at any, and what, decision as to | ‘‘The Crossed Cheques Act 1876,” as 


the issue of new writs in the cases of any 
of the Boroughs now vacant owing to 
the decision of Election Petitions ? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, I stated some time 
ago that it would be necessary for the 
Government to introduce a Bill to deal 
with the seven boroughs in which cor- 
rupt practices had prevailed. That Bill 
will be introduced at the first convenient 
opportunity, and it would, therefore, be 
premature for me now to state the inten- 
tions of the Government. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL—ESTATES IN 
LIQUIDATION. 


Sr EARDLEY WILMOT asked the. 


President of the Board of Trade, If he 
would consider the expediency of ex- 
tending the provisions of the Bank- 
ruptey Bill to estates now in liquida- 
tion ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, the sub- 
ject raised by the Question of the hon. 
Baronet is one of great importance, and 
it has already engaged my careful at- 
tention. I did not propose to deal with 
it in the Bankruptcy Bill, because I 
was afraid of overloading that measure. 
When, however, the Bill reaches the 
Committee stage, I shall be glad to con- 
sider any Amendments that may be pro- 
posed with this object. 


ARMY (CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION)— 
REGIMENTAL ORGANIZATION, 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
in the changes in regimental organisa- 
tion which are to come into force on 
the 1st July next, all the captains who 
are now serving in regiments, and who 
will be at that date over forty years of 
age will, with the exceptions given in 
page 11 of the Memorandum presented 
to Parliament, be passed over in filling 
up the regimental ranks and be retired 
on pensions or on half-pay ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, my hon. Friend 
has put to me a Question which I am 
not sure that I quite understand ; but if 
he will speak to me privately, I shall, I 
hope, be able to give him a satisfactory 
answer. 

CROSSED CHEQUES ACT, 1876 — COR- 
PORATION BONDS. 
Mr. JACKSON asked Mr. Attorney 


General, Whether the provisions of | 





| regards the crossing of cheques, are ap- 
plicable to the bearer coupons issued 


with the bonds of Corporations such as 
Leeds, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Not- 
tingham ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the hon. Member 
had only within the last few minutes 
furnished him with a copy of the cou- 
pon ; and, as far as he was able to form 
an opinion at so short a notice, the cou- 
pon did not come within the Act, and 
would not be protected by the provision 
referred to. 


PORTUGAL—THE LORENZO-MARQUES 
TREATY. 


Mr. W. CARTWRIGHT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he could state when the pro- 
mised Papers relating to the negotia- 
tionsconnected with the Lorenzo-Marques 
Treaty will be inthe hands of Members? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
a Report upon this subject which Mr. 
Morier was called upon to furnish has 
just been received, and, with other re- 
cent Papers, will be added to the corre- 
spondence which is already in print and 
in a forward state. The Paper must be 
submitted to Mr. Morier before it can be 
laid on the Table, so that it is difficult 
to name any exact day for doing so; 
but no unnecessary delay will occur. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1857—PAYMENT OF 
CLAIMS OF SERVANTS, 


Mr. HEALY asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether, under 
the 249th section of ‘The Irish Bank- 
rupt and Insolvent Act, 1857,” the ser- 
vant, clerk, labourer, or workman of any 
bankrupt or insolvent is not entitled to 
have his debts (not exceeding six months’ 
wages, and not exceeding £30, in the 
case of a servant or clerk, and not ex- 
ceeding £5 in the case of a labourer or 
workman) paid to him in full by the 
Court of Bankruptcy out of the estate ; 
whether, notwithstanding this section, 
the official assignees of the Court of 
Bankruptcy, in cases where an arrang- 
ing debtor compounds with his creditors 
under the protection of the Court, .do 
not refuse to allow the servant, &e. of 
such arranging debtor to prove for more 
than the amount of the composition 
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offered to the other creditors; whether 
the official assignees so acting act legally; 
if so, whether it is not the fact that the 
Law puts the servants, &c. of an arrang- 
ing debtor in a far worse position than 
the servants, &c. of an actual bankrupt ; 
and, whether in that case the Govern- 
ment will take steps to redress this 
anomaly, by inserting a special Clause 
dealing with Ireland in the English 
Bankruptcy Bill, or otherwise ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Law): Under the Act 
in question, persons in the position re- 
ferred to have no absolute right to pay- 
ment of their claims in full, as the Ques- 
tion appears to suppose; but the Court 
has power to make an order to that 
effect if it thinks fit. The provisions of 
the Act do not apply to cases of ar- 
rangement, the terms of which are left 
to the parties themselves. I cannot pro- 
mise any special legislation on the subject. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SMALL-POX 
(METROPOLIS)!— HOSPITAL TENTS. 


CotoneL MAKINS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he will give to the House the result 
of his inquiries on the subject of the 
Smallpox Tents in the Imperial Road, 
Fulham ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, Dr. Bridges, one 
of the Inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, visited the place, and found 
that there are two tents, surrounded by 
a high wooden paling, placed on the 
river bank on a piece of waste land. 
The nearest buildings are the works of 
the Imperial Gas Company, nearly 800 
yards distant. The Hospital is at the 
end of the Imperial Road, which, he be- 
lieves, belongs to the Fulham Board of 
Works; but with the exception of the 
Hospital, there are no buildings what- 
ever there. It is right to add that the 
tents have been erected to meet a press- 
ing emergency, and the Inspector con- 
siders that there is not sufficient ground 
for the complaint against their position. 


COLONIAL GOVERNORS. 


Mr. WARTON, who had the follow- 
ing Question on the Paper :— 


“To ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether there is any instance of a colony in 
which the appointment of its governor, even in 
those cases where that office had been hereditary 
or elective, has not been originally made by the 
Crown?” 


Mr, Healy 
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said, that in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, from indisposition, he would 
postpone the Question until Monday. 

Mr. GRANT DUFF: In the absence 
of my right hon. Friend, I have been 
directed to answer the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s Question. 

Mr. WARTON: No, thank you; I 
would prefer to have it answered by the 
Prime Minister on Monday. 


THE EXCISE—TRADING BY EXCISE 
OFFICERS. 


Mr. ELLIOT asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he is aware that 
it is the practice of excise officials em- 
ployed in breweries to solicit orders for 
saccharometers and thelike from brewers; 
and, whether he considers such a prac- 
tice conducive to the public interest, and 
will take steps to put an end to it should 
it be found to exist ? 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH: 
Sir, such a practice as that described in 
the Question is distinctly prohibited by 
the printed instructions given to every 
Excise officer. I learn that the Board of 
Inland Revenue is unaware of any case 
in which a departure from this rule has 
occurred ; and any such departure, if 
made known to the Board, would be 
visited with a very severe mark of their 
displeasure. 


MONUMENT TO THE RIGHT HON. THE 
LATE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 
K.G.—THE INSCRIPTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD said, that, in the 
absence of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, he begged to ask the noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for India, 
If the inscription for the proposed monu- 
ment to the late Earl of Beaconsfield for 
his services to the Country and its de- 
pendencies has yet been prepared; and, 
if so, will he inform the House the na- 
ture of the same, or the words thereof, 
or lay the words upon the Table of the 
House prior to the time when he moves 
his Resolution for the erection of the 
monument? He wished toadd that his 
Question had been so mutilated that he 
scarcely recognized it. But no doubt 
the noble Marquess had seen it in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. RYLANDS also desired to ask, 
in reference to this subject, whether, in 
view of the importance of the Irish Land 
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Bill, the Government would be good 
enough to postpone the Motion relative 
to the Beaconsfield monument until 
after that Bill had been read a second 
time? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, my right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury being slightly un- 
well, and unable to be in his place to- 
day, has desired me to answer the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Macdonald). I must say, in the 
first place, that I have not seen any 
other version of the hon. Member’s 
Question than that which stands on 
the Paper, and that I am not aware in 
what respect it has been altered. In 
reply to his Question, I have to state 
that the view of the Government is that 
the words of the inscription should very 
closely follow the terms of the Address 
which my right hon. Friend will move 
on Monday next. In reply to the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), I 
have to state that itis impossible for me 
to answer his Question in the absence of 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minister. 
I can only say that I believe that my 
right hon. Friend has fully considered 
the time when his Motion should be 
brought on, and I do not think that he 
will be disposed to adopt any suggestion 
for its postponement. 

Mr. MACDONALD wished to know, 
whether the inscription would contain 
any reference to the political services of 
the late Lord Beaconsfield as the head 
of a Party? 

Taz Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I can only refer the hon. Member 
to the terms of the Address of which my 
— hon. Friend gave Notice yester- 

ay. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—ARMS LICENCES. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that the magistrates 
at Ballineen, county Cork, have refused 
arms licences to all Catholic farmers 
and others even when the applications 
were supported by the local police con- 
stable; whether licences were granted 
to all Protestants; whether the local 
rector sat on the bench to back up the 
applications of his own people; whether 
all the magistrates on the bench are 
Protestants ; and, whether a periodical 
Return can be laid upon the Table of 
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the House showing the number of cases 
in which arms licences have been granted 
in the proclaimed districts, the number 
in which they have been refused, the 
reason of the refusal, and the religion of 
the applicant in each case ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER, in reply, said, 
he was informed that all licences to Ca- 
tholic farmers in the locality named had 
not been refused, but some of them had 
been postponed ; nor was it true that all 
Protestant applications were granted. 
It was true that the Rector had a seat 
upon the Bench and bore witness in a 
few cases to the character of his parish- 
ioners. It was not true that all the 
magistrates were Protestants, becausethe 
Resident Magistrate, who had most in- 
fluence in such matters, was a Catholic. 
He could not grant the Return asked for 
by the hon. Member. 

Mr. T. P. O° CONNOR asked, whether 
the right hon. Gentleman was to be un- 
derstood as saying that all those who 
received licences were not Protestants ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he thought 
he had already answered that Question 
when he said it was not true that all the 
Catholic farmers were refused licences. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House, a Return showing the value 
claimed, and the amount paid upon, 
arms surrendered in the proclaimed dis- 
tricts of Ireland up to the 30th April ; 
and, whether there is any objection to 
furnish a similar Return periodically 
during the continuance of the Arms Act 
in Ireland ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I think 
the information as to the value of arms 
surrendered in Ireland ought to be laid 
on the Table of the House, and I hope 
to be able to lay it on the Table when 
the Estimates are brought forward. I 
do not think that a periodical Return is 
necessary, or any Return, until the Act 
has been in operation for sume time. 


THE NEW HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE— 
ACCOMMODATION FOR THE BAR. 


Mr. GRANTHAM asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether the 
room intended for the use of the Bar at 
the new High Court of Justice is now to 
be devoted to another purpose; and, if 
so, if he will state what accommodation it 
is intended to devote for the use of the 
Bar in exchange for such room ? 



































1963 Protection of Person 
Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, a room 


will be provided for the accommodation 
of the Bar above that which was origin- 
ally intended for them. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS — THE 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS ACT, 
1868, THE PARLIAMENTARY AND 
CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT, 1879, AND 
THE PARLIAMENTARY AND COR- 
RUPT PRACTICES ACT, 1880 — THE 
BOSTON ELECTION. 


Mr. MELLOR asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has been 
called to another article of the ‘‘ Boston 
Independent’ newspaper, extensively 
circulated, in which the following pas- 
sage appears :— 

“Let the Attorney General do even-handed 
justice, and do not let his victims be selected to 
gratify party spite or appease party passion ;”’ 
whether this is the same newspaper as 
that referred to in the evidence before 
the Boston Election Commissioners, 
page 599, given by Mr. R. W. Mil- 
ington, as follows :— 

** On the day before the polling, or perhaps 
two days before, an intimation was made to my 
partner that the proprietor of the ‘Independent’ 
newspaper thought that a donation should be 
given to him for the support which had been 
and was about to be given to the Conservative 
cause. It was at once referred to Mr. Garfit. 
He asked our opinion about it. I myself was 
present with my partner on that occasion, and 
we thought the amount asked (£150) was a 
reasonable one. ‘The grounds for the subscrip- 
tion alleged were that the proprietor had lately 
been the editor of the opposition paper, the 
Liberal newspaper, and that, in consequence of 
his having gone over with certain of his staff, 
he encountered a good deal of opposition, and 
that he was likely to lose possibly some appoint- 
ments as agent for other newspapers, and, 
altogether, we thought it was a proper pay- 
ment to make, and Mr. Garfit was advised to 
sanction it, that is, the promise of it. The 
money has not yet been paid. I distinctly 
swear that in advising Mr. Garfit to give the 
money I had not in view the buying of the vote 
of the proprietor of the paper. That vote we 
counted on as a certainty : 

** Question :—Then it was a pure gift. Did 
you during the election, whenever there were 
meetings, buy certain numbers of the news- 
paper and pay for them for the purpose of dis- 
tribution P— Yes. 

“‘ And you also paid for your advertisements ? 
— Yes; we also paid for our advertisements. 

‘*In the ordinary way ?—Yes.”’ 
and, whether he will direct inquiries to 
be made as to who the persons are who 
have found the money for and caused 
articles of this newspaper to be re- 
printed and circulated throughout Lin- 
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colnshire in a manner calculated to 
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affect the course of justice? In putting 
the Question, he asked to be allowed to 
make a short personal statement. On 
Monday last, when he put a similar Ques- 
tion, the hon. and learned Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) made a remark 
which he did not hear. He had, how- 
ever, been told that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had asked whether it was 
proper that such a Question should be 
put by a Gentleman who was counsel 
for the prosecution. As this suggestion 
had been made, he wished to say that 
he had nothing whatever to do with the 
prosecution. He simply put the Ques- 
tions as the Representative of a Lincoln- 
shire constituency which was interested 
in the subject. 

Mr. WARTON said, he believed on 
Monday that the hon. Member was at 
that time retained for the prosecution ; 
but he found he was mistaken. He 
wished to ask the Attorney General 
what was the date of the article referred 
to in the Question, and whether he was 
aware that the paper mentioned was 
very small and circulated in Boston only ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he be- 
lieved the date was not a recent date, 
and the article had not been published 
since the hon. Member’s previous Ques- 
tion. He knew nothing of the size or 
circulation of the paper; but the parti- 
cular article had been widely circulated 
among the class from whom the jury- 
men would probably be drawn, and slip 
copies had been sent to himself and to 
other Members of the House. The paper 
was the paper referred to in evidence. 
It was painful to him to have to take 
such proceedings of the kind pending, 
and the only object of the Government 
was to uphold the administration of jus- 
tice. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND 
PROPERTY ACT, 1881—KILMAINHAM 
PRISON. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is necessary for any of the pur- 
poses of the Irish Coercion Act that the 
following rules should be enforced in Kil- 
mainham Prison:—1. The rule that no 
person detained on suspicion under War- 
rant of the Lord Lieutenant shall receive a 
visit anywhere but in the cell or “‘ cage”’ 
eressed by the iron gratings, which in- 
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tervene between the visitor and the pri- 
soner; 2. The rule which, by prescrib- 
ing this ‘‘cage”’ alone as the place for the 
reception of visits, precludes the general 
body of prisoners from seeing their 
friends and relatives while any one pri- 
soner is receiving a visitor; whether 
these rules might not be relaxed so far as 
to allow the prisoners to receive visits in 
an ordinary cell or room; whether several 
such cells or rooms might not be pro- 
vided for the purpose, so as to allow of 
several persons being visited at one time, 
and thereby relieve the friends and re- 
latives of prisoners, who often come long 
distances to see them, from being obliged 
to stand for hours outside the door of 
the jail, exposed to the stares and com- 
ments of policemen; and, whether the 
purposes of the Coercion Act are not 
satisfied by detention without the in- 
fliction of any painful humiliation upon 
prisoners or any distressing inconve- 
nience upon those who come to visit 
them ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I only 
saw the Notice of the Questicn this 
morning, therefore I have not had time 
to inquire; but I have to-day received 
some information which, I think, will 
enable me to answer the Question. With 
respect to visiting rooms, there are two 
which are always available, and another 
one is being fitted up. Some modifica- 
tion will be made in the so-called ‘‘cage,”’ 
which, I think, will be considered rea- 
sonable. There is no waiting-room for 
visitors, and the accommodation at the 
disposal of the Governor does not permit 
of a waiting-room being provided. Ac- 
commodation will probably be provided 
at the Court-house close by; and the 
Irish Government are at present in com- 
munication with the Grand Jury of the 
County of Dublin on the subject. Pri- 
soners in the hospital are allowed to 
receive visitors subject to the approval 
of the medical officer. 


NAVY—DESTRUCTION OF H.M.S. 
‘“‘DOTEREL.” 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he should 
like to ask his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Admiralty a Question of which he 
had given him private Notice—namely, 
Whether there is any foundation for the 
suggestion contained in a letter in the 
“Standard” of to-day, that the acci- 
dent to the ‘‘Doterel”’ might have been 
caused by a Whitehead torpedo lost by 
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the ‘‘Shah” when practising at Sandy 
Point some time ago? He had no doubt 
about it in his own mind; but it would 
be satisfactory if they could hear from 
the Secretary to the Admiralty some in- 
formation on the question. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the letter in 
The Standard of to-day from the late 
signalman of the Shah is, so far as the 
fact goes that a torpedo was lost from 
the Shah at Sandy Point in 1878, quite 
correct. But that torpedo was unloaded, 
and was only used for experimental 
practice, and being such it was picked 
up a short time ago by a man who was 
handsomely rewarded, and it was sub- 
sequently brought home in Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Opal. 


AFGHANISTAN — REPORTED RUSSIAN 
MISSION TO CABUL. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR begged to ask 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India a Question of which he had given 
him private Notice—namely, Whether it 
is true, as stated in the ‘‘ Standard,” that 
another Russian Mission has just been 
despatched from St. Petersburgh to 
Cabul; and, if so, whether the Govern- 
ment intend to take any steps in the 
matter ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
On seeing the statement in the news- 
papers to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers, I telegraphed to the Governor 
General of India asking him whether 
there was any foundation for it. As the 
hon. Gentleman has only just given me 
Notice of the Question, I cannot give 
him a full reply; but from the answer 
which I have received from the Governor 
General of India, I gather that he has 
not received any information which con- 
firms the statement. I think it is also 
stated that the Government of India 
have received several communications 
from the Ameer, Abdurrahman, with 
reference to communications that had 
taken place between them and the Rus- 
sian authorities on the subject of the re- 
turn of the Ameer’s son from Russia to 
Cabul. The Ameer, so far as they were 
aware, had asked the advice of the Go- 
vernment of India in regard to all these 
communications. So far as I am aware, 
no Russians have accompanied the 
Ameer’s son beyond Mazar-i-Sheriff, in 
Afghan Turkestan. Further inquiries 
will be made; but the House will see 
that the substance of the reply of the 
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Governor General does not confirm the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. BOURKE: Can the noble Lord 
state whether there is there any British 
Agent now at Cabul, Native or other- 
wise ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
There is no accredited Agent. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to supplement the 
statement of my noble Friend with some 
information which has been received at 
the Foreign Office from St. Petersburgh 
on the subject. On the 7th of February, 
Lord Dufferin was informed by the 
acting Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
General Kauffmann had given the ladies 
of the family of Abdurrahman an es- 
cort as far as the Russian Frontier, who 
had returned, by one of the Sirdars, an 
answer of simple compliment for the 
attention thus shown. That statement 
is inconsistent with what has since ap- 
peared in the newspapers, and, there- 
fore, further inquiries will be made. 
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PUBLIC BUSINESS—MORNING SITTING 
FOR TUESDAY. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR gave Notice 
that in the event of the Prime Minister 
on Monday moving that there should be 
a Morning Sitting on Tuesday, he would 
oppose the Motion. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
wala 
SUPPLY—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ HABI- 
TATIONS (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. CALLAN, in rising to call at- 
tention to the condition of agricultural 
labourers in Ireland, and to the pressing 
necessity that existed for affording faci- 
lities for the erection of cottages and 
providing suitable garden plots for them, 
and to move— 

‘“‘ That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient and necessary that measures should be 
taken in the present Session of Parliament to 
improve the condition of agricultural labourers’ 
habitations in Ireland ; ’’ 
said, the question intimately concerned 
a large majority of the population of 
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Ireland, and indirectly affected the whole 
nation. Therefore, it was unnecessary to 
dilate on its importance, which was, in- 
deed, self-evident. As far back as 1843, 
on the representations of Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, a Royal Commission was is- 
sued to inquire into the subject. Major 
O’Reilly, a resident proprietor in County 
Down, gave evidence that nothing could 
be more distressing than the condition 
of the labourers, mainly in consequence 
of the landlords requiring that the cottier 
tenements should be got rid of, and 
wherever grazing farms were the condi- 
tion of the labourers was most wretched. 
The evidence of Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
County Down, before the Devon Commis- 
sion, and also that of Mr. William 
Smyth, County Limerick, showed that 
the condition of the labourers and their 
dwellings was wretched in the extreme. 
Upon the evidence the Devon Commis- 
sion reported that the Irish labourers 
were ‘‘ the worst fed, worst clothed, and 
worst housed in Europe.” That was 
published in 1846 or 1847; and what 
had since then been done by the British 
Parliament to remedy the grievances of 
the Irish labourer? Nothing, until they 
came within a measurable distance, as 
the present Prime Minister expressed it, of 
civilwar. In introducing the Land Act of 
1870, the Prime Minister referred to the 
position of the Irish labourer, remark- 
ing that between the years 1849 and 
1860 there was a great and general in- 
crease of wages throughout Ireland; 
but that from 1860 up to 1870 the rate 
of wages there had not advanced; and, 
alluding to the evictions which had oc- 
curred, the right hon. Gentleman said 
that some of those evictions were of the 
most painful, some of the most indefen- 
sible, and some even of the most guilty 
character. Another process, he ex- 
plained, had been going on in Ireland 
—namely, the conversion of tillage land 
into pasturage, the result being a large 
increase in pauperism. At the present 
time all the labouring population of Ire- 
land, if not in absolute receipt of poor 
relief, would be in receipt of such relief 
if the Irish Poor Laws were admin- 
istered with something like the hu- 
manity and liberality which attended the 
English Poor Law system. The Prime 
Minister, in introducing the Act of 1870, 
however, said that the Government had 
done for the Irish labourer what the cir- 
cumstances of the case would permit— 
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they allowed the tenant to divide and 
sub-let for cottages and gardens to be let 
to the labourers employed on the hold- 
ing; and they offered from public funds 
facilities for the acquisition of land in 
small quantities. The Land Bill of 
1870 emerged from that House with a 
clause in it affecting the labourer; but 
that clause was unwisely and unchari- 
tably expunged by the House of Lords. 
The Bill came back to the House of 
Commons with a number of other 
clauses disagreed to by the Lords, and 
it became the duty of the Government 
to consider whether they should agree 
or disagree with the Lords’Amendments. 
They moved the House of Commons to 
disagree. with several of the Lords’ 
Amendments. Three or four Divisions 
were taken, but they threw a sop to 
Cerberus. They threw over the Irish 
labourers—the Government threw over 
the Irish labourers. He (Mr. Callan) 
wished very much they would make an 
example, and throw over somebody else 
now, and if they did so he might say 
they would confer an inestimable boon 
upon the country. The Lords’ Amend- 
ment affecting the labourers came be- 
fore the House on the 12th of July—a 
fated day for Ireland—and Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue said, he 

“Moved, That the House do agree to the 
Lords’ Amendment, by which certain exceptions 
from the general effect of the clause which were 
intended to give the tenant the power of setting 
aside pieces of land for the purpose of building 
iabourers’ cottages, were struck out. If he were 
simply to consult his own wishes, he should 
prefer the Bill as it dealt with that point in its 
original shape; but the matter was one with 
regard to which he did not, for the reason stated 
by his right hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, think it would be wise to insist by 
dissenting from the Amendment.’’—[3 Hansard, 
cciii. 125.] 
The Government, however, promised 
that the following year a measure should 
be introduced dealing with the entire 
question of labourers. The House met 
late in 1871, and on March 24th, Sir 
William Henry Gregory moved— 

‘That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient that measures should be taken in the 
present Session of Parliament to improve the 
condition of the agricultural labourers’ habita- 
tions in Ireland ;” 


and, in doing so, said— 

‘He wished to bring under the notice of the 
House, and of the Government, the condition of 
the most helpless and most hopeless class in 
the United Kingdom—namely, the agricultural 
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labourers in Ireland. Last year, during the 
passing of the Land Bill, he had been anxious 
to make some provisions for the encouragement 
of the erection of suitable habitations for these 
unfortunate people, but was unable to do so. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. Chichester Fortescue) who had 
charge of the Bill, opposed the proposal made 
by him (Mr. W. H. Gregory), not on the merits 
or demerits of the proposal, but because the 
subject was too large to be fully and fairly 
entered into in a Land Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that the subject deserved 
the fullest consideration, and gave the House 
to understand that it was the intention of the 
Government to legislate in the coming Session 
for the evils which he fully acknowledged.”’— 
[Ibid. cov. 575.) 

The Motion to which he had alluded 
was proposed by Sir William Henry 
Gregory, the hon. Member for Galway, 
and no Land Leaguer, which was se- 
conded by Sir Frederick Heygate, a 
Conservative, the Representative of Lon- 
donderry County. He trusted the pre- 
sent Member for the constituency (the 
Attorney General for Ireland) would be 
quite as sensible of the interests of the 
Irish labourers as his Predecessor. The 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington) who 
had then been recently appointed Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
said— 

‘“‘ Were it not for technical reasons he did not 
know that he should have thought it necessary 
to ask his hon. Friend to withdraw the Motion. 
However, as it had taken the form of an Amend- 
ment to the Motion that the Speaker do leave 
the Chair, he hoped, in the event of his being 
able to give a satisfactory assurance on the 
subject, his hon. Friend would withdraw the 
Amendment and be content to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Government.’’ — [Jbid. 
590.] 

If he (Mr. Callan) to-day got across the 
floor of the House a similar assurance, 
he would withdraw his Motion; but if 
he did not get some such assurance, he 
should consider himself bound in honour 
to go to a division. But if that assur- 
ance were given, he hoped it would not 
be unfulfilled as on the previous occa- 
sion. He appealed to the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster to use his 
influence in the interest of the Irish 
labourer; and he would ask the noble 
Lord (the Marquess of Hartington) also 
to use his influence to have the promises 
which had been made on this question 
carried out, and the pledges which he 
had given redeemed. In May, 1871, 
Mr. M‘Carthy Downing asked the Chief 
Secretary when he expected to be able 
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to lay on the Table a Bill for the im- 
provement of the condition and -habita- 
tions of labourers in Ireland, which had 
been promised? The noble Lord said, 
in reply, that he had been in commu- 
nication with the Board of Works in 
Ireland, and he would, as soon as pos- 
sible, lay on the Table of the House a 
Bill for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of labourers and their habitations. 
He could not promise that it should be 
done before Whitsuntide. Why, the 
name of the Board of Works was a by- 
word in Ireland, and so it would remain 
until it was swept away. Nothing was 
done in 1871. Then they came to 1872, 
and no Bill was introduced. Mr. Ma- 
guire asked when a Bill on the sub- 
ject of improving the condition of the 
Irish labourers would be brought in, 
and the Chief Secretary, in reply, said 
the subject was one which had long en- 
gaged the attention of the Government. 
That was true, for the subject had en- 
gaged attention for 30 years. [ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”’] He heard an hon. Member 
opposite say ‘‘ Hear, hear! ”’ but nothing 
had been done. The noble Lord (the 
Marquess of Hartington), in 1872, added 
that he trusted to be able to bring in 
a Bill to extend the operation of Sir 
William Somerville’s Act; but he was 
not able to say whether he would be 
able to introduce it, though he hoped 
the day would not be long. Formerly, 
when it was the practice to execute 
prisoners after sentence they used to 
cry out—‘‘Give me a long day, my 
lord.” If any such prisoners had had 
as long a day as the Irish labourers 
on this subject, they might be alive till 
now. Sir Frederick Heygate each Ses- 
sion renewed his questions and remon- 
strances. Early in the Session of 1863 
Sir Frederick Heygate asked a question 
about the promised Bill, and the noble 
Lord said he hoped to bring in such a 
Bill; but before he did so it would be 
well that the House should be in posses- 
sion of certain Returns. The Returns 
were duly forwarded, but no Bill was 
forthcoming. On the 16th of June the 
same year, Sir Frederick Heygate asked 
the Chief Secretary if he had given up 
the intention of bring in the Bill, and 
the noble Lord replied that he feared he 
should not have an opportunity of bring- 
ing in the Bill that Session. He must 
do the noble Lord the justice to say, 
while referring to these repeated pro- 
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| mises which remained unfulfilled, that 
jhe did thoroughly sympathize with the 
Irish labourers in their wretched con- 
dition. But still nothing was done. The 
noble Lord had presided over a Select 
Committee which sat on the subject, and 
had thus become well acquainted with 
the condition and the wants of the 
Irish agricultural labourer. In 1873, 
on the 3ist of July, Mr. Bruce, who 
was then Home Secretary, said that as 
soon as the Returns of the Inspectors 
had. been received, they would be care- 
fully considered by the Government, 
with a view to legislation. In the fol- 
lowing year a Conservative Ministry was 
in Office, and he wished to do them the 
justice of acknowledging that they had 
broken no promises, for they made none, 
and, in fact, treated the question, as 
they treated every Irish question, with 
neglect. But there were ample Returns 
for the year 1869-70, upon which the 
Government might have acted. The 
Returns made by the Inspectors of many 
counties of Ireland were unanimous in 
describing the habitations and manner 
of living of the agricultural labourers 
as wretched beyond description, and the 
labourers as thoroughly discontented 
with their lot. Their condition was a 
standing disgrace to Christianity and 
civilization. But, notwithstanding the 
degrading circumstances in which the 
Irish poor were compelled to live, large 
families of both sexes and all ages hud- 
dled together night and day in one room, 
the modesty and purity of their lives 
were proverbial among the nations of 
Europe. Mr. Lane Joint, a gentleman 
of high authority on this subject, who 
was well known to many Members of 
the House, expressed a strong opinion 
that the farmers should be assisted in 
providing suitable cottages for the farm 
labourers ; and his suggestion was that 
the assistance should come from the 
Board of Works in the shape of ad- 
vances at a low rate of interest, the re- 
payment to be extended over a long 
period. That opinion was expressed and 
that suggestion made in the year 1851, 
and since that time the condition of the 
agricultural labourer had changed for 
the worse. The Bessborough Commis- 
sion, of which his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the county of Cork (Mr. Shaw) 
was a Member, had given attention to 
this very important subject. Mr. Kava- 
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was also a Member of the Commission, 
and the Commissioners, all of whom were 
landlords, reported that the subject of 
the condition of the agricultural labourer 
‘‘demanded speedy consideration, for the 
sake of the country as well as for the 
sake of the labourers themselves.” Be- 
tween 40 and 50 witnesses were examined, 
and on their evidence the Report in 
question was founded. One witness, 
named Butler, who resided in the county 
of Kilkenny and stated that he had been 
a farm labourer, but was then a large 
farmer, replying to Mr. Kavanagh, stated 
that he considered the labourers’ dwel- 
lings in his district to be unsuitable for 
human habitations, being badly lighted, 
badly ventilated, without out-houses or 
gardens. The witness added that the 
labourers were left without help from 
the landlord, and that there was no one 
to raise a voice on their behalf. The 
next witness was a Conservative land- 
lord, lately a Member of that House, 
(Colonel King-Harman), who, replying 
to his hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw) stated 
that the farm labourers were badly 
housed and badly paid. Mr. Bolster, 
an extensive farmer, deposed that the 
labourers’ question wasone which pressed 
for immediate settlement. He also said 
the Irish labourers were the worst treated 
men in any part of.the world. Slaves 
in South America were better off as far 
as food and lodging were concerned, 
while the slaves were better paid, better 
housed, and better clothed. Other wit- 
nesses—men who spoke from experience 
and with authority—stated that the la- 
bourers were being cleared from the 
land, and that the subject was one which 
the Government ought to take without 
delay into their serious consideration. 
He would not occupy the time of the 
House by going through the evidence, 
which he had merely skimmed, because 
he thought he had made out his case. 
On the introduction of the Land Bill he 
took occasion to express his regret that 
no provision was contained in it to im- 
prove the condition of the agricultural 
labourer. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land said that the Government had very 
much at heart the sufferings of a very 
large number of the population—suffer- 
ings borne with unexampled patience— 
but that, in the view of the Government, 
it would be inexpedient to overload the 
measure with a matter which could be 
dealt with separately ; adding that he 
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felt no doubt as to the fact that, if suffi- 
cient time were afforded, the Govern- 
ment would be very glad to deal with 
the question in a separate measure. 
There could be no doubt that the Solicitor 
General knew a great deal about the 
subject, and, as he was a rapid drafts- 
man, there could be no doubt that, if 
leisure were afforded to him, he would 
in a fortnight produce a measure dealing 
in a satisfactory manner with the whole 
question. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary would 
be content to disconnect himself from a 
small question of this kind, and leave it 
to the Solicitor General to deal with. 
He could not but think it a somewhat 
Machiavellian suggestion that to attempt 
to deal with this question in the Land 
Bill would be to overload the measu re 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had said 
he sympathized with the labourers. No 
doubt he did, and perhaps he also sym- 
pathized with the ‘‘ village ruffians,” as 
his sympathies were of a very large cha- 
racter. Now, the Chief Secretary at the 
time stated that it would be for the 
House to consider most carefully how 
the condition of theagriculturallabourers 
could be improved, and he (Mr. Callan) 
submitted that now was the time for the 
Government to take the matter in hand. 
He had just returned from his native 
country, and the 10 days he spent there 
had been the greater part of them ab- 
sorbed in visiting the farmers and la- 
bourers. He saw how their hopes were 
excited by the promised Land Bill. He 
saw their miserable condition. He knew 
them, and he respected them. He would 
rather do something to serve the poor 
labourers of Ireland than any Prince or 
Nobleman in the land; and now, in the 
strict performance of his duty, and hav- 
ing stated his case without any attempt 
at exaggeration from official records, he 
asked the House, in view of the Report 
of the Devon Commission in 1843, the 
Report of the Royal Commission in 1871, 
and the Report of the Bessborough Com- 
mission, to accede to the Motion stand- 
ing in his name. 

Mr. DALY said, he had great plea- 
sure in seconding the Resolution. The 
necessity for the speedy amelioration of 
the condition of the Irish agricultural 
labourers had been so fully placed before 
the House by his hon. Friend that he 
would not detain the House long with 
any remarks of his own. His hon. 
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Friend had contended, and with perfect 
correctness, that the Irish labourers 
were the worst housed and fed labourers 
not only in Europe, but in the civilized 
world. Stronger testimony as to their 
deplorable condition could not be af- 
forded than that given by’Colonel Gor- 
don, better known as Chinese Gordon, 
who stated that™during all‘ his travels, 
even in the lowest condition of life in 
China and Africa, he had never met a 
human being in as barbarous and miser- 
able a condition as the Irish labourer. 
These poor labourers had received a 
promise from the English Government 
in 1871 that their wants would be at- 
tended to and their grievances remedied ; 
but that promise had never been fulfilled. 
These men were no isolated portion of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, for they num- 
bered nearly 500,000. Their condition 
had been aggravated by the fact that 
English Law had suppressed manufac- 
tories, and so compelled a large number 
to take to the fields or deport themselves 
to other countries. Many of these men 
could read, and many of them knew that 
£20,000,000 had been expended by the 
British Parliament for emancipating the 
Blacks ; and they also knew that in more 
recent times over £17,000,000 had been 
spent for the rectification of the scientific 
Frontier in Afghanistan. And they knew 
thatalthough money was spent in similar 
objects, and that although in the lowest 
depths of wretchedness, their crying 
wants were ignored, many of the sons 
of these labourers had swelled the ranks 
of the British Army, and had very ma- 
terially helped to gain those victories of 
which Englishmen boasted. He would 
remind those who deplored the agitation 
in Ireland that the Irish labourers were 
the backbone and sinew of the agitation. 
There was no other class of labourers 
who had waited so patiently for justice 
as had these men and their families ; and 
now were they to be told that their 
wants were not to be relieved, whilst 
millions were spent in emancipating the 
Blacks of another land? He had no 
hesitation in telling this House that no 
legislation ameliorating the relations 
between landlord and tenant would be 
complete which did not provide for the 
amelioration of the condition of the Irish 
labourers. That was as true as the 
Gospel of Almighty God. The Govern- 
ment might violate every law of political 
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for the amelioration of the relations be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and carry 
out their system to the fullest extreme ; 
but the agitation by Irish labourers 
would not cease one jot or one iota unless 
their claims were attended, and they in- 
deed required immediate attention, by 
Her Majesty’s Government. There could 
be no subject more worthy of the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government than 
that which had been introduced to the 
notice of the House by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘“‘in the opinion of this House, it is expedient 
and necessary that measures should be taken in 
the present Session of Parliament to improve 
the condition of agricultural labourers’ habita- 
tions in Ireland,”—(Mr. Callan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Mr. A. MOORE remarked, that it was 
very refreshing to see the noble Lord the 
late Postmaster General in his place on 
that occasion. The position of the Tory 
Party in reference to the Irish question 
reminded him of the old lines— 

“When the devil was sick, the devil a monk 
would be ; 

When the devil got well, the devil a monk 

was he.”’ 

If the Tory Party returned to power, 
they would do nothing on behalf of the 
Irish labourer. He (Mr. A. Moore) was 
sure they were all indebted to the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) for the 
very great care andstudy he had brought 
to bear upon this subject. There was 
no doubt that this was the moment to 
strike. They were now engaged in con- 
ferring great rights upon certain classes 
in Ireland—the farming classes—and 
this was the’ time to also deal with the 
condition of ‘the Irish agricultural la- 
bourers. He would not dilate upon 
their condition, as that had already been 
sufficiently done by the hon. Member 
who had just spoken. He had only to 
say that nothing could be more deplor- 
able than their condition, not only in the 
West of Ireland, but in the more pros- 
perous districts. They lived in wretched 
cabins, without a foot of ground attached 
to them, and they paid extravagan 
rents for their dwellings. Numbers 
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them only received about 6s. a-week; and 
he had lately come across a servant of 
a local politician in Ireland—who was 
probably engaged in denouncing land- 
lords — who only received 3s. a-week 
and two meals a-day of sour milk and 
potatoes from his patriotic master. He 
denied that the labourers had approved 
the land agitation, for their indignation 
at the consequences which that agitation 
had brought upon them knew no bounds. 
They were starving. [Cheers.] Hon. 
Members might cheer that observation ; 
but he was not going to join them in 
their Quixotic attempt to oppose the 
Bill which the Government had brought 
in at the express desire of the whole na- 
tion. He earnestly desired the amelio- 
ration of the Irish labourers; but he did 
not wish to leave them at the disposal of 
the Land League. He was of opinion 
that the Commission established by the 
Bill ought to have enlarged powers so 
as to deal with these labourers. If the 
tenant farmers were made secure in 
their holdings, without provision being 
made for the labourers, the latter would 


‘ be placed at the mercy of the former. 


He questioned whether it would not be 
wise to put a stop to conacre by Act of 
Parliament, because there was not the 
slightest doubt that the poor labourer 
taking a quarter of land at the rate of 
£16 an acre, and expending his labour 
upon it, paid for his potatoes twice as 
much as he could get them for at the 
nearest town. The effect of such a pro- 
hibition would be to induce the farmers 
to grow an abundance of food supply. 
They could not hope to deal practically 
with the labourers’ question unless they 
revised the Poor Law. There was no 
question that the Poor Law in Ireland 
was in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
In England, if a man left his home his 
wife and children were enabled to re- 
ceive relief from the rates; but it was 
not so in Ireland. That House was well 
aware that a large number of Irish la- 
bourers came to England annually to 
save the harvest, and during their ab- 
sence their wives and children were 
absolutely at the mercy of the winds. 
Then, again, they had to meet the im- 
portant question of electoral rating. 
They should alter the law with regard 
to electoral rating, because the present 
incidence of that law afforded a direct 
inducement to the clearance of large 
estates. Upon the whole, the law as it 
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stood at present very largely affected 
the labourers’ question, and before they 
could hope to obtain a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question they should remove 
the differences which existed between 
the English and the Irish Poor Law. 
There was not a single one of those fine 
patriotic maxims they had heard at 
Land League meetings throughout Ire- 
land that did not apply @ fortior: to the 
Irish labourer, They had seen upon 
platforms and banners the motto—‘‘ The 
land for the tiller of the soil.” The 
legitimate outcome of that was that the 
labourer was entitled to the first consi- 
deration. St. Paul had been quoted as 
laying down that the husbandman must 
first be partaker of the fruits, and if the 
maxim had any application to Ireland at 
all it applied to the Irish labourer. He 
trusted that the Government would not 
neglect the great opportunity now af- 
forded them of dealing thoroughly and 
satisfactorily with this vital question. 
Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he was a 
Member of that House for seven years, 
and he never rose with greater pleasure 
to support any Motion than he did at 
present to support the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Louth. He believed 
that in the civilized world there was no 
class of people in so miserable a con- 
dition as the labourers of Ireland. It 
was a well-known fact that in place of 
having homes, as they should have, 
throughout the country, and as they had 
previous to 1847, they were driven into 
the towns and forced to live in crowded 
and ill-ventilated lodging-houses. Fre- 
quently 10 or 12 persons were huddled 
tugether in a miserable apartment for 
which they paid a most exorbitant rent. 
That state of things caused a loss to the 
farmers as well as to the unfortunate 
labourers themselves, because, if they 
were scattered throughout the country 
on the different farms, a sympathy would 
exist between them and the farmers ; 
they would be always on the spot to 
perform their work, and their families 
ready to enter into service. In most 
cases there was no sympathy existing 
at present between the farmers and 
labourers in Ireland, in consequence of 
their separation, and of the residence 
of the latter in the towns and villages 
instead of on the different farms through- 
out the country. He need not tell the 
House that in addition to the other evil 
results the forced residence of these poor 
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labourers in the towns injured their 
health, caused great demoralization and 
detriment to society, and to the welfare 
of the country. That system was com- 
menced on a large scale in 1847, and 
was carried out largely by the landlords, 
because the Union rating in Ireland in- 
duced them to rid their estates as much 
as they could of the population. After 
giving them some trifling sum of money 
they tumbled down their houses, and 
the poor people were obliged to take 
refuge in the towns. According to the 
old divisional rating, they were not 
charged to the place where they lived 
all their lives, but to the small towns to 
which they had come, and in which they 
had lived for 12 or 18 months. 
thought there were many defects in the 
Land Bill, particularly that which ex- 
cluded leasehold, and also that which 
restricted the repayment of the money 
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advanced to too short a period; but | 


of all the defects, and of all the short- 
comings of the Land Bill, there was 
none which showed so much want of 
sympathy with the bulk of the Irish 
people as the omission of any proposal 
to settle the labourers’ question. He 
might tell the Government that no matter 
how much the Land Bill might serve the 
farmers of Ireland, there never would be 
peace, happiness, or contentment in Ire- 
land until the grievances of the labourers 
were redressed as well. There wasanother 
great consideration in the settlement of 
the labourers’ question. If the farmers 
had the labourers on their farms, they 
would be able to perform much more 
work than they did. At present, to his 
own knowledge, farmers had to walk 
three or four miles in the morning to 
employ labourers, and when they re- 
membered that these men had to walk 
out two or three miles before they com- 
menced work, and to walk back the same 
distance in the evening, it was quite im- 
possible that they could perform a proper 
day’s labour. During the winter he at- 
tended 15 or 16 public meetingsthrough- 


out the counties of Limerick and Cork, | 


and there was not a single meeting he 
attended at which resolutions were not 
passed urging a settlement of the la- 
bourers’ question. He just happened to 
have with him a resolution passed at the 
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landlords, and that no settlement of the Land 
Question will bring either peace or satisfaction 
to Ireland until the labourers are placed as 
firmly on the soil as the farmers.”’ 


That was only one of hundreds of simi- 
lar resolutions passed throughout the 
country. In the Report of the Devon 
Commission of 1845, he found that spe- 
cial attention was called to the miser- 
able and disgraceful condition of the 
labourers ; but, though nearly 40 years 
had elapsed since, he regretted to say 
that no steps had been taken by any of 
the various Governments to remedy the 
grievance. He knew the question was 
a very difficult one to deal with; but he 
would throw out a suggestion which 
might be made the basis of some settle- 
ment. He would make it compulsory 
that upon every farm valued at £50 per 
annum or upwards there should be one 
labourer’s cottage. He mentioned £50, 
because he considered that any man 
holding a farm worth £50 per annum 
must require at least one labourer every 
day. Whether they made the landlord 
or the farmer, or both, jointly build the 
cottage, he thought that no farm valued 
at such a sum should be without it. 
Then, for every farm valued at £100 
and upwards, he would suggest that 
there should be two cottages, and so on 
in proportion. He proposed that there 
should be attached to each cottage half 
a statute acre of land, which should be 
given to the labourer occupying it at the 
same rate as that paid by the tenant, or, 
if the tenant was owner, at the Govern- 
ment valuation. He proposed that the 
rent of the cottage should not exceed a 
sum of 5 per cent per annum on the 
capital sum which it cost to build the 
cottage. If such a plan were adopted 
it would diffuse new life into many parts 
of the country. In his own district, and 
in the midland grazing counties, whole 
| tracts of land afforded employment only 
| to a few herdsmen, and he believed that 
| pernicious mode of dealing with the land 
| was adopted because it was the easiest 
way for making money. But he main- 
| tained that if the fine lands of Limerick 
| and Tipperary were devoted to ordinary 
| agricultural purposes, it would pay the 
| owners far better, it would give employ- 
| ment to the people, and it would bring 
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Shanagolden land meeting in December, | peace and prosperity to the country. He 


and it was in the following terms :— 


| trusted the House would not allow the 


“That the labouring classes have as good a Land Bill to pass without dealing with 
right to live by the land as the farmers and | this question, because it was a fearful 
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thing to contemplate that 500,000 or 
600,000 persons were left in a condition 
more wretched and miserable than any 
class on the face of the earth. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I do not 
think there is any difference of opinion 
about the condition of the agricultural 
labourer in Ireland. It is very bad. 
Still, notwithstanding what the hon. 
Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) has 
stated, I maintain it is not so bad as it 
was 25 years ago. It was then very bad 
indeed. I think it is the opinion of 
every Member of the House that what 
can be done should be done. The hon. 
Member for Louth thinks it would be 
an unpleasant task for me to have to do 
something to benefit the agricultural 
labourers of Ireland. If that were so, 
I should be an exception to every Mem- 
ber in the House, for I believe there 
can be no more pleasant task than 
to do everything for the Irish labourer 
that can be done. But this is not a 
very easy matter to deal with. The 
tenure of land will require amendment, 
and I hope that by an alteration of 
the law in that respect the position of 
the tenant will be greatly improved. 
The position of the labourer after all is 
very much owing to the smallness of his 
earnings. Ifthe position of the tenant 
were improved, the labourer would get 
better employment. But there is another 
matter which has been discussed and 
which holds out rather more hope, and 
that is legislation with regard to la- 
bourers’ dwellings. I am very careful 
about what I say, because I know the 
position of these poor people, and I do 
not wish to hold out hopes to them 
which may not be justified. Therefore, 
hon. Members must not do injustice to 
the Government because of my reticence, 
for ifI do not speak as much as they 
expected, it is not to be imagined that 
we are not desirous to do what we can 
in the matter; but we.must be guided 
by possibilities. The hon. Member for 
Louth has given me and the House 
some information with regard to the 
Land Act of 1870 which is very use- 
ful. I have looked at the Land Bill of 
1870 as brought into the House of Com- 
mons, and I find there was a clause in 
it which was to this effect—that, as re- 
gards disturbance, the tenant should not 
lose the right to compensation on account 
of sub-letting, if that sub-letting pro- 
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cannot understand why that was struck 

out in the House of Lords, and the fact 

that such a proposal was made in 1870 

proves that it is not intended to overlook 

the case of the labourers. Iam sure my 

right hon. Friend the Prime Minister, 

if he were present, would agree with 

me in that. I understood my right hon. 

Friend the Member for Waterford (Mr. 

Villiers-Stuart) to say that he intended 
to raise the question also. I do not 
mean to say that we care so little about 
the matter that we intend to leave it to 
private Members to devise schemes; but 
it would be a help to us to see Amend- 
ments of that kind on the Notice Paper. 
We cannot do more than express our 
great anxiety to do what can be done 
both as regards labourers’ dwellings and 
as regards allotments. I believe that 
allotments are of the greatest possible 
advantage ; they have been found to be 
so in England, and no doubt it would 
be the same in Ireland; though how to 
arrive at allotments by law I do not 
exactly see. It is true that the Land 
Bill is a very difficult and complicated 
question, and it is undesirable that it 
should be overweighted more than can 
be helped. On the other hand, I admit 
that we ought not to allow the Land Bill 
to pass without provisions properly ger- 
mane to it, if we can rightly insert them. 
More than that I can hardly say. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Clonmel 
(Mr. A. Moore) has alluded to the ques- 
tion of the Poor Law. I fear it is im- 
possible for us to deal with that question 
this year. I confess I have not been 
personally as strong an advocate of out- 
door relief as many other persons; but, 
after all, there is a very strong argu- 
ment for it, and apparently a very great 
feeling in Ireland in favour of out-door 
relief. Then, with regard to Union rat- 
ing, I see a great reason why we should 
have Union rating. That matter would, 
however, come more under the Local 
Government Department; and if it could 
be brought on this year we should be 
glad to do it. The indisposition of my 
right hon Friend is, I hope, slight; but 
the House will feel that in his absence 
I cannot pledge the Government as to 
the time of action, nor pledge him, as he 
has charge of the Land Bill, to Amend- 
ments. But I may say this much, that 
we shall look most carefully to the Land 
Bill itself and to what was proposed in 
the Land Act of 1870, as well as to the 
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suggestions that have been made and 
the information that we have obtained, 
and we shall see whether we can pro- 
pose anything ourselvesin the Bill. In 
any case, we shall thoroughly consider 
Amendments which may be suggested. 
I think it may be expedient to pledge 
the House to the proposition that mea- 
sures should be taken to improve the 
condition of the dwellings of agricultural 
labourers in Ireland, if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth would consent to leave 
out of his Resolution the words “in the 
present Session of Parliament.” But I 
could not, in the absence of my right 
hon. Friend, pledge myself more posi- 
tively. 

Mr.CALLAN said, that, after the very 
candid and satisfactory answer he had 
received from the right hon. Gentleman 
and the explanation he had given of the 
reason why he proposed that the words 
‘in the present Session of Parliament’”’ 
should be struck out of the Resolution, 
he would not insist on retaining those 
words. As he had obtained substantially 
the end for which he had laboured, he 
felt himself fully justified in accepting 
the very fair proposition which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made; and he hoped 
that, although the Government was not 
pledged to bring forward the question 
this Session, it yet might be dealt with 
this Session, or, at all events, at the 
very first opportunity next year. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, 


“That the words ‘in the opinion of this 
House, it is expedient and necessary that mea- 
sures should be taken in the present Session of 
Parliament to improve the condition of agricul- 
tural labourers’ habitations in Ireland,’ be there 
added.” 


Amendment proposed to the said 
proposed Amendment, to leave out 
the words ‘‘in the present Session 
of Parliament.”—(M/r. William Edward 
Forster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. GIVAN was exceedingly glad 
that the discussion, which had been so 
ably conducted by the hon. Member for 
Louth, had resulted in a termination 
which he thought they should consider 
exceedingly creditable to the Chief Se- 
cretary. But, suppose the words “in 
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the present Session, &c.” were left out, 
and that the Land Bill was passed in its 
present shape, the land would be tied 
up in the hands of the tenants for 15 
years, and there would be no power to 
take any land for the labourers. Then, 
if the Government refused to insert the 
provisions proposed respecting the lease- 
holders, the leaseholders, even if they 
wished it, would not have power to give 
land for the accommodation of labourers, 
because in most of the cases they were 
absolutely prevented by the terms of 
their leases from erecting labourers’ 
dwellings. He felt very strongly on 
this question, because although residing 
in the North of Ireland, where the la- 
bourer was perhaps in a better condition 
than in the South or West, yet he knew 
from experience that even in the North 
of Ireland the labourers were in a most 
deplorable condition, having dwellings 
that were unfit for human habitation. 
He would, therefore, strongly suggest 
that some provision should be introduced 
into the present Land Bill to improve 
their condition. If the tenants were per- 
mitted to borrow money independently 
of the landlords, upon exceedingly low 
terms, to enable them to erect labourers’ 
cottages, the expense of which the la- 
bourers themselves would be able to 
pay by a very, very small rent, he be- 
lieved the farmers would be willing to 
take the money, and would themselves 
co-operate with the labourers in im- 
proving their condition. For these 
reasons he would suggest that, instead 
of putting off the matter till another 
Session, something should be done im- 
mediately, and that they should deal 
with the whole question during this 
Session. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT expressed 
the satisfaction with which he had heard 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Forster) state 
that this matter would receive at no 
very distant peripd the attention of the 
Government. He had hoped, however, 
that so pressing a subject might have 
been dealt with effectually in the pre- 
sent Session; and he earnestly trusted 
that it would be taken up by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers at the earliest possible 
moment, and he suggested that if the 
words ‘‘in the present Session of Par- 
liament’’ were to be omitted, there should 
be substituted for them “ at the earliest 
possible moment.’”’ As to the right hon. 
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been depreciated by hon. Members below 
the Gangway. No man who had care- 
fully watched the career of his right 
hon. Friend could deny that he had de- 
served well of his country for the efforts 
he was making to elevate the state of 
Ireland. He should probably not have 
an opportunity of giving expression to 
his views on the Land Bill; but there 
was one part of that measure to which 
he wished to refer. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot on this Motion discuss the Land 
Bill. 

Sr; EARDLEY WILMOT said, as it 
was really so difficult to get an oppor- 
tunity of speaking in that House, he 
thought he might take that opportunity 
of saying something about the Bill. As 
to the Irish labourers, there was no doubt 
that their condition was a disgrace not 
only to the civilization of England, but 
to that of Europe. It was the bounden 
duty of the Government to take the 
question of the Irish labourer inté its 
serious consideration at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Our French neighbours 
expressed their astonishment that we so 
wealthy, and, as they themselves acknow- 
ledged, so liberal a nation, who had 
generously given £20,000,000 to eman- 
cipate our West India slaves, could not, 
in the day of her distress, contribute a 
few millions out of our superabundance 
to raise the prostrate and suffering con- 
dition of Ireland. It must be recollected 
that that country laboured under im- 
mense disadvantages. In England was 
the principal centre of expenditure, and 
the seat of Government with its neces- 
sary cost and outlay. What was the 
difference between the English and the 
Irish labourers? It was not that Eng- 
land had such a good soil or good climate, 
but it was because the Government, with 
its Dockyards, its arsenals, and its public 
works, opened out afield of employment 
to the English labourer which the Irish 
labourer did not possess. Let them cor- 
sider the case of this unfortunate class, 
and let them act in a manner worthy of 
themselves and of the great country to 
which they belonged. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not see 
why some attempt should not be made 
in the Land Bill to improve the condi- 
tion of the labourers, although he did 
not suppose they could do much by direct 
legislation as regarded the labourers 
themselves. The fundamental reason 
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why the condition of the labourers in 
Ireland and England was so bad was 
because it was quite impossible for them 
to become owners of land. The la- 
bourer had, practically speaking, under 
the territorial system in England and 
Ireland, nothing but the workhouse 
before him, and if he worked hard and 
made a little money he had nothing in 
which he could invest it. If he could 
hope that, as the result of his labour, 
he could obtain a piece of land, an in- 
centive would be held out to the la- 
bourer which was not now in existence. 
If, therefore, the Land Bill was capable 
of being made to work to bring about a 
large number of small occupiers of land 
in Ireland, he would have thought the 
ultimate result of that Bill would be a 
great blessing to the Irish labourer. 
But, in the meanwhile, there was some- 
thing which they could do for the la- 
bourer by direct legislation, and which, 
he submitted, the Irish labourer was en- 
titled to. The Irish labourer was en- 
titled to be placed, at all events, in an 
independent position as regarded his 
house and a small bit of land for grow- 
ing vegetables and other food for his 
family. There was no reason why they 
could not provide for this matter in the 
Land Bill. If they gave the Com- 
mission power to buy land for the pur- 
pose of allotting it in small portions 
among the labourers, and to help in the 
building of little houses on the land, 
which the labourers could build them- 
selves, under the system described by 
Professor Baldwin before the Royal 
Agricultural Commission —if they did 
this they would place the labourer in an 
independent position as regarded enter- 
ing into contracts for labour with the 
farmer. As far as any immediate bene- 
fit by legislation, that was the only thing 
that appeared to him to hold out any 
hope of doing good. The labourers 
would also require to bein anindependent 
position as regarded their houses, that 
the houses should be waterproof and 
tolerably habitable, and they should 
also be in an independent position as re- 
garded a little bit of land for growing 
food for themselves and their families— 
say from half to three-quarters of an 
acre. They would then be independent 
of the farmers and landlords, and neither 
the farmers nor the landlords had shown 
in the past they deserved to have the 
future of the labourers under their con- 
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trol. Before he left home in Ireland to 
come to that House he had a visit from 
a labourer, who said to him—‘‘ The 
farmers are the worst men in the world 
as regards the labourers. They will 
grind them down and do nothing for 
them, and make them exist on starva- 
tion wages.”” He would suggest to the 
Government, if they wanted to prevent 
the uprising of another agitation in Ire- 
land such as the present, to consider 
whether they could not give power to 
their Commissioner to buy land in suit- 
able localities and allocate if in small 
portions to the labourers of the country. 
It would not be necessary to interfere 
with the tenant right of tenants. There 
was plenty of land from which the 
tenants had been cleared, and where the 
tenant right had been appropriated by 
the landlords, and he submitted it would 
be fair that the labourers should have 
some chance of getting an allotment of 
this land. In that way they would 
avoid any contact between the tenant 
farmers and the labourers; and the la- 
bourers would be placed in the in- 
dependent position which was so neces- 
sary for their welfare. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: Sir, I must 
make an observation or two after the 
speech we have just heard from the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). It has always been one of the 
misfortunes of discussions of this nature 
that hitherto no plan has been laid be- 
fore the House which appeared practical, 
or, being practical, was likely to answer 
the purpose. Now, the hon. Gentleman 
has suggested a plan which is the only 
original scheme I have heard of; and I 
think the way he put it before the House 
was in itself sufficient to condemn it, be- 
cause, if I understand him aright, the 
Commission to be appointed under the 
Land Bill is to be allowed to purchase or 
possess itself of plots of land here and 
there throughout the country—it may be 
any particular farm in a neighbourhood, 
or the junction of two or three farms 
—and build as many cottages as are 
wanted for the labourers of that imme- 
diate locality, and each house shall have 
its half-acre or acre—I do not remember 
that the hon. Member was exact as to 
the amount—of land attached for the 
purpose of growing vegetables, which 
is like a little garden allotment. The 
hon. Member says that then the labourer 
would thus be independent of the farmer 
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and the landowner. [Mr. Parnetzi: So 
far as the allotment goes.] So far as the 
amount of food that he would grow on 
the plot of land which he had in his 
possession. Well, the House will see 
that this tends to bring back the condi- 
tion of Ireland to that in which it was 
before the abolition of the 40s. free- 
holders. You now complain of the 
smallness of the holdings in the West. 
When a bad harvest comes the small 
farmers are in a state of suffering and 
ruin. If this plan were adopted, and 
you had another condition of things, 
which drove the small tenant of this 
allotment to endeavour to subsist upon 
his allotment rather than upon the 
wages which he might obtain from 
the neighbouring farmer, you would, it 
seems to me, have built up another state 
of things, another class, quite as bad as 
anything you already have in Ireland, 
and probably much worse. I am quite 
as anxious as anybody in this House for 
the improvement of the condition of the 
Irish labourers; but it is quite a mistake 
to suppose that the Irish labourer is the 
only labourer who is so badly off. The 
hon. Member for South Warwickshire 
(Sir Eardley Wilmot) says that the con- 
dition of the Irish labourer is a disgrace, 
not to this country alone, but in the 
eyes of Europe also. I believe that. 
I have seen labourers’ cottages in the 
West of Scotland as bad as anything 
that can be found in Ireland. I re- 
collect also that during the time we 
were endeavouring to carry the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws it was proposed 
by the Council of the Anti Corn Law 
League that they should bring bodily a 
labourer’s cottage from Wales and set it 
up in this City, and invite the people of 
London to come and see what sort of 
places the Welsh labourers’ families 
lived in. I could tell some sorrowful 
and dreary stories of the state of things 
I have seen in Scotland. In Scotland 
labourers are not able to get plots of 
land. Ireland is far more favourable to 
the labourer than either England or Scot- 
land in that particular, because in Eng- 
land and Scotland, as a rule, a labourer 
cannot obtain a piece of land for his 
own possession. He cannot even obtain 
a piece to rent, whereas in Ireland the 
farms are so small that a labourer who 
has saved a £10 note can compete for a 
farm, and in all probability obtain one. 
In England or Scotland it is 10 times 
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more difficult for a labourer to obtain 
possession of a small farm than in Ire- 
land. The fact is, there is no kind of 
conjuring by which you can improve the 
condition of the labourer except by 
stimulating the industry of the country. 
I would agree to any plan Irish Mem- 
bers may propose that would have 
even a probability of being useful to 
the Irish labourers. Labourers’ wages, 
as everyone knows, have greatly in- 
creased within the last 30 or 40 
years. The Irish labourer at this 
moment is obtaining, when he works, 
three times—I am sure, at least, more 
than double the wages he had when I 
first went to Ireland, 30 years ago. In 
England there has been no alteration in 
the law, no new mode by which the 
labourers could have better cottages or 
plots of land, yet the labourers’ wages 
in England have nearly doubled since 
that time. I saw a letter the other day 
—it is a matter that excites feelings 
which one cannot express now — the 
letter published I think since the death 
of Lord Beaconsfield was one which he 
had written to Mr. Heath, who sent 
him a book he had written on the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourers, a 
book which I have the pleasure to pos- 
sess myself, and Lord Beaconsfield said 
he thought that Mr. Heath took too 
much of a discouraging view of the con- 
dition of the labourers in the South and 
West of England, because in his own 
county of Buckingham wages in the 
time to which Mr. Heath referred had 
risen 40 percent. The increase, I believe, 
has been greater than that, for 1 know 
that in Buckinghamshire 30 years ago 
labourers received only 7s. or 8s. a-week. 
I do not know what they are now; but 
I know that not long ago they were at 
least double that figure. Now, what 
has caused that increase of wages? The 
increased stimulus which has been given 
to the industry of the country, and farm 
labourers have taken advantage of it as 
other labourers have done. What you 
want in Ireland is a stimulus of the 
samekind. Howisittocome? Not, I 
presume, from cotton or other factories, 
because you have not got them, and 
there seems to be nobody in Ireland 
who is able or willing to turn to account 
the great resources of water-power in 
that country. At Galway 30 years ago 
I recollect I was shown a run of water 


from Lough Corrib which would have 
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been of extraordinary value for manu- 
facturing purposes. Why, then, hasno 
manufacturing industry been carried on 
in Ireland, I should like to know? We 
hear a good deal in this House of the 
destruction of the woollen manufacture 
in Ireland by laws which came to an 
end 100 years ago. I should like to 
know why, during that 100 years, no at- 
tempt has been made to establish or to 
revive that industry? Go to the North, 
to the river which separates us from Scot- 
land—the Tweed. I do not know how 
long the manufactures have been going 
on there; but you have Hawick, Gala- 
shiels, and some other towns, among the 
most prosperous towns in Great Britain. 
You see that from the condition of the 
people, from their cottages, and the good 
houses built round about where the 
manufacturers live. Last October, at 
the station at Hawick, a gentleman 
connected with the manufactures of the 
town to whom I spoke told me that 
trade there was satisfactory and good ; 
and I believe there is no part of Great 
Britain in which for many years past 
there has been greater prosperity than 
on the banks of the Tweed. What is it 
they work on the banks of the Tweed ? 
Wool. I do not know whether the wool is 
chiefly home-grown or imported. If it be 
imported, Ireland can import wool quite 
as well as England or Scotland. If it be 
home-grown, Ireland is not very far 
from Scotland, and Ireland itself grows 
a good deal of woal. I do not see why, 
if there was that spirit amongst the 
Irish people—I am not speaking of the 
poor labourer, but of the middle classes 
—why, in the name of common sense, is 
it that during the last 100 years there 
has not been a single manufacture of 
any importanceestablished and sustained 
in Ireland? Why is nothing done with 
the water that runs from Lough Corrib 
into Galway harbour? If it were in 
America it would be used. If it were 
in Great Britain it would be used. Why 
is it not used in Ireland? It is ‘no 
answer to say that the Land Laws in Ire- 
land have been bad. Our Land Laws 
have been bad also. What has been 
done in England has been done in the 
teeth of our Land Laws, which have 
been as bad, andin some respects worse 
than yours. I think Irishmen ought to 
ask themselves why something is not 
done to utilize the vast stores of water 
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I do not know of any disad-| some mode by which the condition of the 
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vantage they have, except that they | labourers can be improved in Ireland. 
have not so good a supply of coals as} Hon. Members from Ireland have not 


we have. [Mr. Dawson: Or capital. ] 
Capital! Do you suppose that the 
people of Great Britain, who have 
invested scores, if not hundreds, of 
their capital all over the world and lost 
millions of it, would not invest it in 
Ireland if there was any disposition on 
the part of the Irish people to utilize it, 
and, at the same time, to convince them 
that it would be secure? I am only 
telling you what I have observed in 
Ireland. I recollect very well the first 
time I went to Ireland it was said that 
if a man had £100 a-year he thought 
it necessary to keep a jaunting car, 
and there was the least possible disposi- 
tion on the part of the people for trade 
or industry. Wherever I went there 
was not a mother who did not expect 
her son to get into the Constabulary, 
the Customs, the Excise, or some other 
Government appointment. It was an 
old habit I suppose ; but there seemed to 
be none of that anxiety to get into busi- 
ness and to succeed in business which is 
universal with the middle-class in Great 
Britain. I do not know how it is. It 
is not for me to find fault with the Irish 
people. They are, if anything, I think, 
rather cleverer than the English or the 
Scotch. They beat us in many things; 
but in their own country they do not 
appear to be interested very much in 
business. It is only fair to say, at the 
same time, that the Irish labourers 
who come to this country—and I sup- 
pose we have 1,000,000 of them—work 
pretty well. I recollect a gentleman, 
engaged in manufacture in Ireland, 
telling me not long ago that owing to 
the prevalence of, as he thought, 
unnecessary Saints’ days, his firm lost 
£500 a-year from the idleness to 
which their machinery was condemned. 
That is a disadvantage which the Irish 

eople, if they liked, could get rid of. 
pit Dawson: What about fast days ?] 

am glad that the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork has made the speech that he 
has, because he has approached the subject 
with a proposition which we can discuss 
and understand; but if hon. Members 
wish the Government to introduce some 
clauses affecting this question, I would 
recommend them to give them careful 
consideration, and try whether it is pos- 
sible to put into two or three clauses 


Mr, John Bright 





said much about the labourers until 
lately. I do not know that they said 
anything until there was a meeting of 
labourers somewhere in the South of 
Ireland complaining that the Land 
League was not doing much for them. 
Now, if I understood the hon. Gentle- 
man aright, he seemed to think that the 
worst friends of the labourers were the 
farmers. According to his theory, the 
landowners are the great oppressors of 
the tenants, and the tenants are the op- 
pressors of the labourers. I suppose that 
the labourers have nobody below them, 
or they would be oppressors to some- 
body else. Now, is there any possibility 
of approaching the condition of the la- 
bourers except through the tenant far- 
mers? The farmers are the employers 
of the labourers, who, if there is no 
manufacturing industry in the country, 
must work on the land; and if the 
farmers are harsh, severe, and unjust, 
what is to be done? You ask, in what 
I should call the extreme extravagance 
of your views, that something should be 
taken from the landlord and conferred 
upon the tenant. Well, someone may 
say, Why should not something that 
belongs to the farmer be conferred on 
the labourer? The question, therefore, 
is one of extreme difficulty ; but I think 
hon. Members who come to this House 
from Ireland—I will not say for the 
first time, but for the first time in great 
force—and speak on behalf of the Irish 
labourers, should be able to show some 
scheme by which the Government can 
aid the Jabourers. I should recommend 
the House, however, not to agree to any 
plan which would withdraw the labourer 
from employment to give him a patch of 
land which would be fit only to raise a 
few potatoes for his family, and which 
would consign him to a condition even 
worse than that in which he is at pre- 
sent. I admit frankly that in travelling 
through the Southof Ireland many years 
ago, I saw scenes affecting enough to 
make any man weep; and as I look 
back now I can see some of the cottages, 
as they are called, but are no better 
than Indian wigwams, and which, in 
my opinion, are a disgrace to the coun- 
try. Ido not know whether this is the 
fault of the Government or not. We 
may, perhaps, divide the blame between 
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the Government and the people; but if 
the Irish Members can suggest any plan 
which does not rob anybody else, any 
honest and practicable plan, by which the 
condition of the Irish labourer can be 
improved, depend upon it they will find 
none more anxious than Her Majesty’s 
Government, and no Member of that 
Government more anxious than myself, 
to aid them in promoting that object. 
Mr. CRAIG said, the hon. Member 
for County Louth, in his speech, had 
described a state of things which was 
precisely similar to that with which he 
(Mr. Craig) was acquainted in the North 
of Northumberland 30 years ago. It 
was not at all unusual then for a whole 
family of 10 or 12 to live in one room, 
and often behind the box beds a cow 
had quarters in the same cottage house. 
That was the case both in the mining 
and in the agricultural districts. Such 
a state of things had happily given 
place to arrangements which were more 
conducive to the moral, intellectual, and 
physical health of the peopie. He had 
had a very long experience in the estab- 
lishment of cottage homes for labourers 
in connection with large industrial estab- 
lishments—at least extending over a 
period of upwards of 25 years—and the 
result of his experience was the convic- 
tion that there was nothing more con- 
ducive to morality, industry, and sobriety 
than good homes for the labouring popu- 
lation. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
had objected to the views of the hon. 
Member for Cork City (Mr. Parnell), 
who advocated independent cottages and 
gardens for the labourers, giving them 
an acre of ground or more, and a good 
cottage as an allotment. He (Mr. 
Craig) thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man was perfectly correct in his objec- 
tion; because it would not be conducive 
to the general interests of the community 
to make the labourers independent of 
both the landlords and the farmers. 
The fruits of their labour ought to make 
them independent of everything, except 
the labour itself. He (Mr. Craig) found 
from experience in Staffordshire that 
those colliers who possessed their own 
house and a piece of land, although 
they were industrious and sober and 
thrifty, nevertheless absented themselves 
from their employment frequently, and 
occasionally at very inconvenient times. 


He thought also that one acre of land | 
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was too much for a labourer’s garden. 
What he required was sufficient to oc- 
cupy his time during leisure hours, 
and to afford him a beneficial pastime, 
which would be the case if he had 
a quarter of an acre, in connection 
with a good five-roomed cottage. He 
was, however, disappointed in hearing 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster de- 
scribe the case as a difficult one, and 
say that there was not a probability of 
its being settled in connection with the 
Land Bill. His (Mr. Craig’s) own opi- 
nion was that it was not so difficult, and 
it was certainly a matter which would 
not involve a very large amount of 
money, having regard to the enormous 
good which would be produced. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, in comparing 
Ireland with England, that there was a, 
want of will and determination among 
the Irish which prevailed in England, 
and which was the cause, to a great ex- 
tent, of England’s superior prosperity. 
The fact was, however, that the will and 
determination did not exist owing to the 
demoralized condition of the people, in 
consequence of the deplorable homes 
in which they were compelled to live. 
It was one of those cases where the 
assistance of a superior power was 
required, and it was incumbent upon 
the State to give a start—at least, to set 
an example—to the erection of superior 
dwellings. Now, he could state as a 
fact—because he had built many hun- 
dreds of cuttages—that in their manu- 
facturing districts a five-roomed house 
could be erected for £120. He did not 
think it would take half that amount in 
many districts in Ireland; but even 
supposing it took the whole of that sum, 
they could erect 50,000 cottages of five 
rooms each for the total amount of 
£6,000,000, and that would be sufficient 
to accommodate 500,000 people with 
homes which would be sufficient for 
health of both body and mind. Let 
the Government, therefore, put a clause 
into the Bill, making it compulsory upon 
tenants who purchased their own hold- 
ings, under the clause of the Bill, to 
borrow, in addition to that required for 
the payment of the price of the holding, 
a sum of money on the same conditions, 
to establish, under proper inspection, 
good five-roomed cottages for the la- 
bourers who cultivated the land. And 
let the Government also offer, upon easy 
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terms, the amount necessary to build 
cottages upon holdings where the pre- 
sent relation of landlord and tenant 
continued to exist. This amount of 
£6,000,000, in his opinion, would bring 
about a state of things in Ireland which 
would result in greater intelligence 
among the people and a higher state 
of morality, which were the necessary 
causes of commercial prosperity. He 
should not be surprised if the Govern- 
ment took this step and settled this 
important question in connection with 
the Land Law (Ireland) Bill, to see a 
similar condition of prosperity intro- 
duced to Ireland to that which had pre- 
vailed in England during the last 40 
years. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was sorry 
to find the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
speaking in the same anti-Irish spirit 
that evening as he had done 26 years 
ago, and taunting the Irish Members 
with never bringing forward any pro- 
posal of a practical nature. The right 
hon. Gentleman, too, he regretted to see, 
could not refrain from displaying some- 
what of a sectarian feeling against the 
religious observances of the Roman Ca- 
tholics in Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had a varnish of religious tolera- 
tion, but real toleration was far from his 
heart and from his lips; and now a 
gratuitous sneer was wantonly flung at 
the Roman Catholics by ‘‘ the illustrious 
friend of Ireland.’”’ At the same time, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s sense of 
toleration was extremely delicate with 
regard to some people. He could make 
excuses for forms of belief, which need 
not be more particularly referred to in a 
Christian Assembly ; but, dealing with 
the Catholics of Ireland, he did not 
hesitate to suggest that the progress of 
civilization might lead them to give up 
the holy days of their Church, forgetting, 
apparently, that more time was wasted 
by drunkenness and debauchery in other 
parts of the world than by strict adher- 
ence to the requirements of a religious 
creed. But these were some of the 
idiosyncrasies of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and he was not disposed to deal 
hardly with them. The right hon. 
Gentleman had once more displayed his 
utter ignorance of those rural questions 
upon which he was so fond of dilating. 
The right hon. Gentleman might, how- 
ever, have recollected the work of Pro- 
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fessor Kaye, which was full of statements 
illustrating the advantages of enabling 
labourers to secure possession of their 
homes and gardens. Speaking of Prus- 
sia, Professor Kaye stated that in 1858 
there were 800,000 day labourers work- 
ing for wages who owned small plots of 
land; and he also spoke of the French 
system, and that which existed in Nor- 
way. After alluding to the position of 
single labourers, Professor Kaye de- 
scribed the married labourers as living 
on the outskirts of the farm in cottages 
of their own, containing generally four 
rooms and glass windows. The leases 
were for their lives, and attached to each 
cottage was a piece of land capable of 
producing enough corn and potatoes to 
supply the wants of the occupant. Con- 
sidering that men were in many parts of 
Europe in this comfortable position, it 
was indeed strange that the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster should have 
declared that the scheme of the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) was one which must be at once 
condemned by the House. The presence 
of the right hon. Gentleman in the Cabi- 
net was anything but a guarantee that 
the Irish people would again know the 
blessing of prosperity while a British 
Government existed to blast their pro- 
spects. The action of England had 
strangled the national industries of Ire- 
land ; and yet the right hon. Gentleman 
dared to read the people of that country 
a lecture upon the absence among them 
of manufacturing industries! Having 
heard such language from a distinguished 
and eminent Liberal, he had, at any 
rate, the satisfaction of knowing that the 
great sham of Liberalism had that night 
exploded for ever. No longer would the 
Irish people be in danger of being 
turned away from its own attempts to 
free itself from the injustice of centuries 
by the pro-Irish sympathies of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. The 
right hon. Gentleman had cast aside the 
mask, which it had not been difficult to 
see through in any case; and, for his 
part, he was glad of it. The pro- 
position of his hon. Friend the Member 
for the City of Cork could easily be 
carried out by a National Government, 
though the execution of the plan might 
be beyond the intelligence and capacity, 
as it seemed certainly to be beyond the 
good will, of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. The right hon 
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Gentleman’s confession of incapacity and 
ill-will would go to swell the number of 
the many existing proofs that the Im- 
perial Parliament would never promote 
the welfare of the Irish people. 

Mr. LITTON said, that when the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
charged the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster with showing sectarian feeling 
in his speech, the hon. Member must 
have forgotten there was no Member in 
the House who himself indulged in 
‘‘sectarian flings” so often as he did. 
The hon. Member who did not sit for 
Northampton could bear testimony to 
that fact, and the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan possessed a monopoly in that 
style of argument. The warmth and 
energy the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
had shown were misplaced. The ques- 
tion they were discussing was one of the 
greatest interest and importance, and it 
was one of eminent difficulty. He had 
failed to see any practical way whereby 
the condition of the labourer could be 
improved without inflicting an injustice 
on the very class of persons for whom 
a struggle was being made to free them 
from the incubus of excessive rents, and 
enable them to manage their own hold- 
ings uncontrolled and unfettered. If 
the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan was carried out it should be 
necessary to enact that the labourers of 
Ireland should be put in possession of 
sufficient plots of land for comfort, and 
to this extent deprive the peasant pro- 
prietors of so much of their holding— 
against their will, and when they, per- 
haps, did not require labourers at all. 
If that was done by an Act of Par- 
liament it would be regarded by the 
tenant farmers as the most oppressive 
Act that this or any Government could 
inflict. What would be said by the tenant 
farmers who were now seeking to be 
freed from the incubus of heavy rents if 
they found an Act of Parliament or a 
clause of an Act insisting that they 
should employ a labourer, whether they 
wanted him or not; and also be told 
that their dealings with the labourers 
were to be regulated by the Act. It 
appeared to him that this sympathy for 
the labourers was quite a new-born zeal 
on the part of the Land League. It was 
now the fashion to take up the cause of 
the labourer. But the labourers were 
never thought of until they had broken 
up a Land League meeting at Shana- 
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garry in the county of Cork last autumn. 
The landlords had also made advances to 
the labourers, and it was but a day or 
two ago the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis) had given Notice of 
a Resolution on their behalf. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. LITTON, resuming, said, that 
the subject ought not to be made a 
stalking horse by either the Conserva- 
tive or the Home Rule Party. It ap- 
peared to him that a practical remedy 
for the evils complained of had not been 
suggested; and he thought that they 
could not deal with them by the inser- 
tion of clauses in the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Bill. In conclusion, he must en- 
ter his protest against the attempts 
made from the Benches opposite to 
lead the country to imagine that hon. 
Members on his side of the House were 
indifferent to the welfare and happiness 
of the Irish labourers. 

Mr. SEXTON desired to give a most 
direct contradiction to the statement that 
the interest felt by the Irish Members 
in Irish labourers arose from a new-born 
zeal. The question had been the subject 
of many speeches and resolutions at 
meetings held in Ireland; but it ap- 
peared to be obvious that the improve- 
ment of the condition of the labourers 
depended largely upon the previous im- 
provement of the condition of the far- 
mers, and that one would follow the 
other. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. SEXTON said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Tyrone (Mr. Litton) 
had ineffectually attempted to defend 
the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster against the attack 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell), which betrayed the vehe- 
mence of just anger. From either a re- 
ligious or a political point of view the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman was 
equally deserving of condemnation ; and 
the Government must by this time re- 
gret that the discussion, so far as they 
were concerned, was not allowed to close 
with the speech of the Chief Secretary, 
who approached the question in a calm, 
practical spirit, and professed his desire 
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to avail himself of any useful sugges- 
tion. The speech of his Colleague 
offered a most painful contrast, and was 
devoid of the humanity and the friendli- 
ness towards Ireland with which the 
right hon. Gentleman had always been 
credited. Why did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman go out of his way to sneer at the 
religion of the Irish nation? He spoke 
of the number of Saints’ days observed 
in Ireland. Why, the wisest observers 
and soundest critics of modern civiliza- 
tion were of opinion that if holidays 
were increased it would be well for this 
country. No doubt, there were more 
religious holidays in Ireland than in 
England; and, perhaps, if the Irish 
people were less devoted to their re- 
ligion—if they had less of the patience 
and hope which ranked so high among 
the Christian virtues—the English 
method of rule in Ireland, but for the 
influence of that religion, would have 
been treated by the people in such a 
way as even the intellect and the re- 
sources of the right hon. Gentleman 
would have found it difficult to contend 
against. The right hon. Gentleman had 
been eloquent on the subject of manu- 
factures; but he altogether ignored the 
fatal system of English legislation which 
in former days crushed out the manu- 
factures of Ireland. Manufacture was a 


plant that did not grow in a single day. | 


The interests of the English people in 
manufactures, as in every other regard, 
had been carefully cherished by the Le- 
gislature ; but in Ireland an opposite 
course had been followed, and the life 
of Irish manufactures had been crushed 
out with such completeness as to render 
impossible any chance of their reviving. 
How could manufactures revive, and 
how could the necessary funds be ap- 
plied, in a country where society was dis- 
located ? In Ireland society consisted of 
two classes—the one embarrassed and 
needy, descendants of a race of spend- 
thrifts, seeking only to draw the last 
penny, were the miserable tillers of the 
soil. How could such a class find money 
for manufactures? They could not find 
money enough for their own miserable 
wants and extravagances. As to the 
other class, the poor tenant farmers, the 
fruit of their labour went to the land- 
lords. How, then, in this condition of 
society, could they expect manufactur- 
ing capitalists to spring into life? It 
was impossible, and the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman, while he talked so eloquently of 
the growth of manufactures in England, 
and while he pandered to England’s 
nationality and vanity, quoted only the 
primer history, and entirely ignored its 
philosophy. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
had attempted to point out how the con- 
dition of the Irish labourer could be im- 
proved, and he had no doubt that such 
a plan was well within the reach of 
human ingenuity. But if there were 
any defects in the plan, it did not lie in 
the mouth of the right hon. Gentleman 
to emphasize them as he had done in 
his tart and severe speech of that even- 
ing. They were there as Representa- 
tives of the people, to explain the wants 
of the people, and to insist upon the 
direction in which remedy should pro- 
ceed. The obligation did not lie upon 
them to prepare schemes of reform in 
the fulness of detail. It was enough 
for them to point out the particulars in 
which the Government had failed; and 
when the right hon. Gentleman criti- 
cized the scheme of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the City of Cork, he felt 
entitled to reply to him that when the 
State appointed a Government, when 
the State selected the best ability at its 
disposal, and when the State offered 














large practical inducements to the men 
whom it took into its service, to employ 
their ability for the good and advantage 
of the people, it was for them, and 
not for. private Members, to elaborate 
schemes of reform and progress. But 
it did not well become experienced 
statesmen to endeavour to give only 
the cold shoulder to such schemes of 
reform and progress as might be intro- 
duced by private Members. Therefore, 
he had heard the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman with regret. He be- 
lieved the unfortunate condition of Ire- 
land with regard to the farmers, la- 
bourers, and in many other particulars, 
could be traced to causes bearing di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the govern- 
ment of the country by England, and 
not to any cause that was prejudicial or 
disgraceful to the character of the Irish 
people. He was extremely sorry that 
when the subject had been already 
wisely and patiently dealt with by one 
of his Colleagues (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
the right hon. Gentleman thought fit to 
interfere without improving the condi- 
tion of the question, to injure his own 
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character in Ireland, and to add to the 
discredit of a Government whose cha- 
racter was already irretrievably da- 
maged. If he were to live for 50 years, 
and were at the end of that time to look 
for an example of the spirit of British 
Philistinism, he would refer to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
It was a speech which was singularly 
marked by an unperceptive spirit—it 
was singularly deficient in the dramatic 
sympathy which should be one of the 
first attributes of a statesman, and it 
was singularly distinguished by the 
spirit of arrogance and self-sufficiency 
which was very frequently to be found 
displayed in the British character, and 
which, while, perhaps, it supplied the 
secret of the success of the English 
people in attending to their own inte- 
rests, also suggested the explanation of 
the opinion with which English rule 
had been regarded since ever it began 
to have sway over Ireland. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD thought 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
had somewhat misunderstood the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman. [An hon. 
Member: But you did not hear it all. ] 
The Land Bill, as a great measure for 
the benefit of agriculture, must improve 
the condition of the labourers. The 
proposition of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was ob- 
viously open to the objection that it 
might import a large quantity of labour 
where it was not wanted. At the same 
time, he hoped conditions would arise 
under the Land Bill which would be 
taken advantage of for the benefit of 
the Irish labourer. Where large or 
small areas of land were reclaimed by 
the agency of Companies or under baro- 
nial guarantees, there was nothing to 
prevent the Land Commissicn entering 
into engagements for allotments to la- 
bourers. He reminded the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite that it was impossible to 
separate the welfare of the people of 
Ireland generally from the Bill of the 
Government. He had noticed lately that 
the value of shares in certain Irish 
banks had increased—which was pro- 
bably due to the introduction of the 
Land Bill, and might be held to prove 
that the greater security given to the 
property of the people of Ireland would 
naturally be followed by an increase in 
the value of capital in that country. 
With regard to the observations of his 
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right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, they had been mis- 
represented. He understood his right 
hon. Friend to refer simply to a fact, 
but to draw no inference from it. 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite would set 
themselves, might he say, dutifully 
to support the Land Bill and to intro- 
duce Amendments, they would not only 
promote the welfare of the Irish far- 
mers, but would bring a large amount of 
happiness to the labouring class, which 
had hitherto been greatly neglected. 
Mr. DAWSON said, his opinion was 
that if they improved the social condi- 
tion of things in Ireland each class 
would benefit of necessity the class be- 
low it. Therefore, without any fictitious 
bolstering up, when they improved the 
state of one class they would improve 
that of the other. Every attempt had 
been made to draw away the labourers 
from the side of the farmers in the pre- 
sent agitation ; but, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) had shown, 
the labourers had too much acumen to 
be led astray. They saw that if the 
number of employers was increased the 
demand for labour would be also in- 
creased, and the labourers would be 
able to make their own terms. It ap- 
peared from evidence taken by the 
Devon Commission that at that time 
there was a waste land society, which 
bought up half the side of a country, 
and settled upon it labourers who were 
before periodically in a state of famine, 
giving them 31 years’ leases. The fa- 
milies so treated emerged from their 
poverty, and before half the term was 
over they had a smiling in place of a 
barren land. If, therefore, they were 
to plant Ireland again, he must protest 
against its being planted by English- 
men, or any others than Irishmen, who 
were both willing and able to work. 
Indeed, the cause of the labourers, 
whether English or Irish, ought to ap- 
peal to their hearts. The English la- 
bourer was not a bit better off than the 
Irish labourer. Mr. G. F. Heath had 
written a book in which he told us that 
the honeysuckled cottages of the English 
labourers were but whited sepulchres. 
It could be seen, too, from the corre- 
spondence in Zhe Times and other papers, 
that the labouring population of Eng- 
land was in a fearful state. Coming 
now to the remarks of the right hon. 
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(Mr. John Bright), whom Irishmen had 
looked upon as a friend, upon what 
grounds had he thrown in the face of 
Ireland that it had no capital and no 
manufactures? Was not that like the 
robber upbraiding the man he had 
robbed? Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man, in his reference to Saints’ days, 
had made another most unfortunate re- 
mark—a remark which he was com- 
pelled to describe as of the lowest and 
most unworthy character. He protested 
against such sneers at the holy days of 
the Church, and preferred days conse- 
crated by religious customs to holidays 
appointed by Act of Parliament. For 
himself, if the inconvenience of solemn 
days was to be discussed, he might ob- 
serve, as an Irish trader, that the fast 
days in Scotland occasionally delayed 
his mercantile transactions. However, 
he would refrain from criticisms on such 
matters, and only hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would regret his sug- 
gestion that the nine days observed as 
holy in Ireland were a hindrance to the 
prosperity of the country. The speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman exhibited 
in a striking manner his utter want 
of knowledge and sympathy in dealing 
with the Irish people. 

Mr. SHAW said, when he had left 
the House a couple of hours ago, he 
thought the discussion was about to 
come to an amicable conclusion ; but, on 
entering again, he found that it had 
taken rather an unpleasant turn. He 
could gather from hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site that his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster had 
said something that Irish Members 
seemed to have a right to complain 
of. Well, he must say that if he had 
done so it was the first time during his 
long political life that he had ever said 
anything in reference to Ireland that 
had not been for the benefit of Ireland. 
He always felt that when a friend of 
long standing, of venerable years, whose 
sympathies and feelings he knew to be 
good, said anything severe, it was wrong 
to lose one’s temper over it; but that 
one should take it home and think over 
it. He believed it came from the fact 
of a man speaking during the dinner 
hour, when the House was empty. 
He might, perhaps, be allowed to 
say one or two words as to the em- 
ployment of labourers in Ireland, and 
as to the conditions under which he 
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carried on his industry there. Some- 
thing had been said about Saints’ days 
and holidays. He could not tell ex- 
actly the number of Saints’ days and 
holidays, he was sorry to say—[ Mr. 
Sexton: Nine altogether in the gat! 
At all events, he could say that they ha 

a very large number in their employ- 
ment, 99 per cent of. whom were Catho- 
lics, and he believed they never lost an 
hour on ordinary working days owing to 
their absence on those holidays. They 
had in the City of Cork a Prelate of 
great wisdom, and a clergy of great 
experience and great piety, and they 
had come to them and told them that 
they knew very well the immense loss 
that would be caused to their business 
establishment by a cessation of work on 
those days, and they had special ser- 
vices in their churches for the workers in 
their mill. The workers went there, and, 
as a matter of fact, they could do their 
business as well and as successfully in 
their mill as in any mill in Belfast, and 
they were as little interfered with by 
these Saints’ days and holidays. As to 
the aptitude of the Irish people for 
manufactures, that was a very different 
question. Manufacturing aptitude, like 
other habits, became localized, and he 
believed the habit of industry must be 
born with a people. Unfortunately, 
industry had been interfered with, and 
he could speak with practical expe- 
rience of the almost insuperable diffi- 
culty of starting a new industry in 
a country. He felt himself this Land 
Question would do an immense deal of 
good to the labourers of Ireland. But 
he believed it was only one of the 
means that they should look to for ele- 
vating the working classes. If they 
gave the tenant farmer a hold of his 
farm, enabled him to drain his land and 
make improvements, and let him feel 
that those improvements were his own, 
he believed that in two years they would 
not have a single able-bodied man in 
Ireland in want of employment. In the 
South and West of Ireland there was a 
great want of industrial establishments, 
and if they could only get these, employ- 
ment would be found for thousands of 
persons, and they would be spared the 
necessity of emigrating. If they could 
get some industrial manufactures and 
less oratory by slow degrees and by 
patience the very greatest good would 
be done to the country. He had more 
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respect for the man who laboured day 
after day to plant some industry in Ire- 
land than for all the eloquence and 
writings about the progress of the 
country. He knew of cases of extra- 
ordinary success attending men who had 
striven to establish some small industry 
in the South of Ireland. He knew of 
instances of working mechanics amass- 
ing small fortunes by patience, thrift, 
and sobriety. They required more in- 
dustries, and if they could ‘settle down 


they would very soon get them. As to) 


the agricultural labourers, the experience 
of the Land Commission taught him 
there was nothing more disgraceful than 
the condition of three-fourths of these 
people. Their houses, pay, food, and 
prospects were wretched ; their children 
were a burden to them, and soon as they 
got old enough for service they left 
home, and it was miserable to see the 
poor men, with hardly any prospect 
before them in their old age but the 
poor house. He believed they could, 
if not in this Bill, by another Bill, 
make it obligatory on country sani- 
tary authorities to see that where 
labourers were employed they should 
be well housed. The people of the 
South of Ireland could engage in in- 
dustrial occupations as well as the in- 
habitants of any part of the world; 
and if some rich persons would come 
over there and plant their industries— 
[‘*No, no!” ]—No! that was certainly 
an interruption he did not expect. He 
repeated, if some persons could be in- 
duced to come over to Ireland with their 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, and 
plant their industries in the country, 
they would find as good workers and as 
honest workers, and they would make 
as much money, as in any part of the 
Three Kingdoms. As to any people 
interfering with or injuring their capital, 
the investor would find his capital as safe 
in Cork as in Manchester. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, that he 
had risen to address the House more 
than two hours ago, when his remarks 
would have occupied only a very few 
minutes; but since the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
the debate, which had been business- 
like and conciliatory, had been less 
strictly confined to the question before 
the House. He would first make one 
or two observations on what had fallen 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
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County Cork (Mr. Shaw). His hon. 
Friend had referred to the great amount 
of effort which had been diverted from 
practical work to political questions. The 
feeling of every Irishman was that every 
talent and all the energy of thousands 
of Irishmen must be thrown into the 
| work of bringing Ireland into compe- 
| tition with the other civilized countries 
| of the world. Why was so much energy 
wasted in political struggles? Because 
this country, already overburdened with 
its own responsibilities, insisted upon 
| managing the affairs of Ireland, with 
which it was not competent to deal. His 
hon. Friend had referred to the majority 
of the sanitary authorities exerting them- 
selves on behalf of the poor in their 
dwellings. The fact was, the sanitary 
authorities did nothing. Beggars went 
from village to village, carrying often 
with them the germs of disease, which 
were scattered broadcast over the coun- 
try, and the sanitary authorities did 
nothing to prevent it. The police, in- 
stead of preventing such things happen- 
ing, were engaged in looking after ima- 
ginary political offenders. He would 
next refer to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, which was an ex- 
tremely offensive speech. In a calm dis- 
cussion he had got up and had gone off 
into one of his general sermons upon the 
faults of the Irish character and the vir- 
tues of the English, sermons which were 
more easy to deliver than they were 
agreeable to listen to. The right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to the Saints’ 
days in Ireland; he apparently did not 
know that there were only nine alto- 
gether, and that as the four Bank Holi- 
days were scarcely observed at all there, 
this left only five days more of holidays 
in Ireland than there were in England. 
But he believed that in Lancashire, and 
particularly in Rochdale, a general ces- 
sation of manufacturing operations took 
place in Whit week. When the right 
hon. Gentleman attributed the holidays 
of the Irish people to their religion, it 
was simply because the bigotry in his 
nature must find some expression. Ever 
since he(Mr.T. P. O’Connor) had thought 
upon political subjects, he had conceived 
a great contempt for the views of the 
middle classes in England upon political 
questions, which were narrow and in- 
sular. The right hon. Gentleman was 
an extremely good representative of the 
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middle classes. He had the highest 
respect for the right hon. Gentleman, 
and had carefully read his speeches ; 
and in reading the speeches which he 
delivered 30 years ago with his recent 
ones, he found that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s mind had not widened one inch. 
There was not a single new idea, and 
they too often expressed prejudices in 
which he had been brought up, instead 
of statesmanlike breadth of thought. It 
was too often the case that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s words were the result 
of temper instead of the expression of 
the workings of his own clear intelli- 
gence. One of the most frequently- 
quoted passages from the right hon. 
Gentleman had once been his remark 
that ‘‘ the Irish people were idle because 
they were Catholic, and were poor be- 
cause they were idle.” If, however, 
the Irish Representatives would only 
consent to represent English opinions 
and not Irish, he thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman would forget all the 
unkind things he had ever said about 
Ireland, and would give them what they 
did not desire, a patronizing benediction, 
which, no doubt, would make them all 
very happy. The right hon. Gentleman 
had asked how it was that there was no 
commerce in Ireland, while there was 
commerce in America, and also why 
English capital did not find its way into 
Ireland? He would answer the last 
question first. There was a mistaken 
idea abroad that capital was insecure in 
Ireland. Capital was certainly much 
safer invested in Ireland than in Turkey 
or in the South American Republics. 
Certainly property in Ireland was much 
safer from robbery than it was in Eng- 
land. It was thought, too, that public 
peace and security were not so well 
established in Ireland as in England. 
Such peace and security could never 
be established till the present system 
of government was altered root and 
branch, and the Irish were enabled to 
exercise self-government. And if com- 
merce did not flourish in that country, 
whose fault was it? In America the 
Irish were as successful in commerce as 
any people. The fault, therefore, lay 
with England. The mis-government of 
England had compelled the Irish to de- 
vote energies to political questions which 
could more profitably be directed to com- 
mercial pursuits. He could quote the 
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port of what he said; for the right hon. 
Gentleman had himself drawn a power- 
ful contrast between the Irish in Ireland 
with the Irish in America, showing the 
energy and industry which they could 
display when a fair field was opened. 
He understood the proposal of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to be to advance 
money to Companies for the reclamation 
of waste lands; but that plan had been 
condemned by Professor Baldwin, who 
instanced the failure of the Galtee ex- 
periment. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
hon. Member was travelling beyond the 
Question before the House. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he was 
endeavouring to show the true way of 
benefiting the material condition of the 
labourers of Ireland, and he was going 
on to show that was by the reclamation 
of waste land. If they wanted waste 
land reclaimed, they must trust to labour 
for it, and not to capital. The proposal 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had been misunderstood. 
What he would like would be that the 
Commission should have the power to 
buy up waste or semi-waste land, and 
that it should be given rent free for 
some years to a certain number of la- 
bourers. An important experiment of 
that kind had been made by Mr. Pitt 
Kennedy, who had charged 1s. per an- 
num per acre to the labourers for the 
first year, adding 1s. per acre each year 
up to 21 years. They were now paying 
l4s. per acre for the land, and it was 
flourishing and valuable. He believed 
thet was the true solution of the diffi- 
culty for getting rid of the surplus agri- 
cultural population ; but with regard to 
the other portions of the population, he 
was not prepared to make any sugges- 
tions. 

Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN regretted 
that so much time should have been 
wasted by hon. Members from Ireland 
in attacking the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, instead of informing the House of 
their views upon the question of the 
agricultural labourer, whose hopes they 
had been instrumental in exciting. He 
rose, however, in order to ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland not to postpone 
to another year, as had been suggested, 
the subject raised by this Motion. The 
expectations of the labourers of Ireland 
had been raised by the promises which 
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had been made; and they would suffer! that in the improvement of the Poor 
bitter disappointment if they found that, | Law, and the making it more in accord- 
after the part they had taken in the agita- | ance with the system which prevailed in 


tion in favour of the tenant farmers, they 
were told that nothing could be propused 
at present for the benefit of the agri- 
cultural labourers. They were told by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that they were 
to trust to economic laws! But that was 
because it was a difficult question that 
was to be faced. It would be amusing, 
were it not so sad, to observe how the 
labourers had been imposed upon by the 
members of the Land League—at every 
meeting an unmeaning resolution, em- 
bodying no statement of intended action, 
was passed sub st/entio at the end of the 
proceedings, somewhat in the same man- 
ner as the toast of ‘‘The Press” was 
proposed, as a matter of form, at the tail 
end of public dinners; and now, after 
strong hopes had been excited, they 
were told by Gentlemen opposite that one 
thing only could be done at atime; that 
they should wait till the tenant question 
was settled before their case could be 
considered—a kind of ‘‘ live horse, and 
you will get grass”’ sort of advice, as it 
occurred to him (Sir Patrick O’Brien). 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) had said that the land- 
lord ‘‘sat’’ on the tenant, and the tenant 
performed the same operation on the 
agricultural labourers; but he made 
suggestions which required attention, 
although he thought the hon. Gentle- 
man’s plan would be somewhat inade- 
quate. For his own part, he thought 
some plan might be devised for carrying 
out the capital suggestion of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Craig), as regards the 
building of cottages, and also of, in cer- 
tain cases, granting small gardens to the 
labourer. Where so much was proposed 
to be done for the tenant, he could not 
object to making this small concession to 
the labourer who tilled his farm. What- 
ever was done for the labourers, at all 
events, would, he trusted, be done with- 
out delay. He would only add that 
although, no doubt, there were blots 
upon the Land Bill, it would confer 
great benefits upon the tenant farmers, 
and he hoped the Prime Minister would 
not relinquish any of its provisions. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was 
sorry to say that the condition of the 
agricultural labourer in Ireland had 
been entirely overlooked in the legisla- 
tion of that House; and would suggest 
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that class of the population was to be 
found. He should like to point out, he 
might add, to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
that the late Lord Mayo, in a debate on 
the milling trade in Ireland in 1851, 
showed that since the legislation of 
1846, for which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was mainly responsible, that trade 
had rapidly decreased. He was sur- 
prised, therefore, to hear the language 
with respect to the promotion of manu- 
factures in Ireland in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had indulged. He 
did not know, he might add, any specific 
for all the ills of Ireland; but he might 
observe that they seemed to be some- 
what analogous to those which prevailed 
in the Pontifical States before their 
emancipation. 

Mr. LAING said, that he had recently 
spent some time in the South-West of 
Ireland, and must state that the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes there had 
impressed him with a feeling of most 
profound and intense pity. No words 
could exaggerate the lamentable and 
deplorable condition in which the great 
mass of the population existed. That 
part of the country contrasted strongly 
with the respectable and comfortable 
circumstances of the peasantry in the 
North-West of Sutherlandshire—a dis- 
trict that greatly resembled the South- 
West of Ireland in physical conforma- 
tion. He must confess that he came 
away from Ireland with a much larger 
feeling of toleration towards the excesses 
of the Land League, and the gentleman 
who might go to excesses of agitation in 
that direction. He had met men in Ire- 
land who were glad to dig in most diffi- 
cult ground and to remove bou'der stones 
for 1s. a-day. According to a reasonable 
calculation, the earnings of such men 
could not exceed 200s. a-year. The 
things that were wanted for the la- 
bourers were constant employment and 
better wages. The Land Biil, he thought, 
would, in a measure, supply these 
wants. It would cause an increase in 
the demand for labour; and, conse- 
quently, more labourers would obtain 
employment, and their remuneration 
would be greater. If the condition of 
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the stratum of society next above the 
labourer—namely, the farmer—were im- 
proved, there must, he maintained, be 
more demand for agricultural labour. 
But inover-populated districts no remedy 
would be effectual unless the demand for 
labour could be increased and the supply 
diminished. He must express his con- 
victions. The best means of reducing 
the supply was by establishing a well- 
organized scheme of emigration, which 
would also be a boon to the female po- 
pulation. In America and elsewhere, 
girls could find employment without 
difficulty at remunerative wages, and 
their chances of matrimony were greater 
than at home. It seemed to him almost 
inhuman to interpose any obstacle in 
the way of emigration. At the same 
time, he was quite of opinion that it 
ought to be voluntary. He would con- 
clude with one appeal to the Irish Mem- 
bers, and another to the Government. 
He appealed to the former to co-operate 
with the Liberal Party in facilitating the 
progress of the Irish Land Bill. There 
was far more sympathy with their cause 
on the Ministerial side of the House than 
the Irish Members had any idea of; and, 
therefore, he hoped that they would not 
throw any obstacles in the way of the 
Government by pursuing a policy of 
exasperation. He would also appeal to 
the Government, and ask them to throw 
a little more energy into their proceed- 
ings for the passing of the Bill. A good 
many days had already been wasted in 
skirmishing upon thesecond reading; and 
no little dissatisfaction was caused by the 
fact that measures of minor importance 
should be allowed to impede the progress 
of a Bill of so vital a character. He 
must also condemn the bringing on of 
the Motion, of which Notice had been 
given for next Monday. [‘‘ Question!’ ] 

Mr. SPEAKER intimated to the hon. 
Member that he was not discussing the 
Question before the House. 

Mr. LAING said, he regretted having 
inadvertently trangressed the Ruleg, and 
begged to apologize. 

Mr. LEWIS desired to call attention 
to the action of the Government in re- 
ference to the Resolution before the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had stated on behalf of the Government 
that they were prepared to accept the 
Resolution, save as to that part of it 
which said that the subject should be 
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dealt with during the present Session of 
Parliament. Well, he had been in the 
House long enough to remember the 
objections which Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had taken to the 
passing of abstract Resolutions ; and he 
thought nothing could be more improper 
than that they should bind themselves 
down to the acceptance and carrying out 
of the abstract Resolution before them. 
The fact should be borne in mind that 
the House had not yet had any state- 
ment on the part of the Government 
as to their entire policy with respect to 
the Land Question in Ireland. But the 
present Resolution was only a part of 
the Land Question, affecting, as it did, 
a large class of the agricultural popu- 
lation of Ireland, whuse existence had 
been, so far as the Land Bill was con- 
cerned, totally ignored by the Govern- 
ment, and of whom, indeed, nothing 
had been heard until a certain great 
meeting had been held in their inte- 
rest. Now, however, the new-born zeal 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
had, like an epidemic, spread to the 
Treasury Bench. The hon. Member for 
Louth (Mr. Callan) sought to bind the 
House to a proposal as to the practical 
details or results of which neither the 
Government nor the House had had any 
explanation afforded to them. They 
were asked to assent to two propositions, 
the first of which was that it was matter 
of pressing necessity that facilities should 
be afforded for the erection of cottages 
and the providing of garden plots for 
agricultural labourers. At whose ex- 
pense was that to be done? Had the 
Government the least idea how the pro- 
posal thus made, and to which they had 
assented, was to be carried out? Was 
the cost to come out of the property re- 
maining to the landlord after the passing 
of the Land Bill, or was it to be borne 
out of the property of the landlord which 
was to be conferred upon the tenant 
under the proposed legislation? The 
second portion of the Resolution pledged 
the Government to take steps to improve 
the condition of the agricultural labourer, 
a duty which would very soon come 
home to roost. He could not help think- 
ing that there had been a great deal of 
sound and a great deal of hollowness in 
the speeches which had been made upon 
this question. When, he asked, did this 
zeal on behalf of the Irish agricultural 








labourer begin? When the Land League 
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agitation commenced nothing was heard 
of the agricultural labourer. The only 
questions raised were how injury could 
be inflicted upon the landlords, and how 
the tenants could become proprietors of 
the soil. But the labourer caught the 
prevailing spirit, thinking that if the 
farmer could possess himself of a por- 
tion of his landlord’s property he might 
fairly try to become possessed of a slice 
of that which belonged to the farmer. 
Then the great meeting of which they 
had heard was held, and the Land 
League thought it prudent to take up 
the cause of the labourer. Her Majesty’s 
Government, however, had no notion of 
the sort in their minds when they issued 
their Land Commission, or, if they had, 
why did it not form part of the scheme 
of the Commission or of their Bill? Were 
they to deal with this question of the 
Trish land piecemeal, and, if not, why 
had not the Government possessed the 
House of their entire policy? In his 
opinion, the Government did not know 
their own land policy. What was likely 
to be the effect of the present debate when 
it became known all over Ireland that the 
House of Commons had passed a Reso- 
lution that agricultural labourers were 
to have cottages built for them and allot- 
ments of land made to them? Was it 
right to give rise in the minds of an ex- 
citable people to hopes, which more orless 
must prove delusive, unless the Govern- 
ment were prepared to follow up the 
passing of the Resolution by the pro- 
posal of a practical measure to give it 
effect ? The hon. Member for the County 
of Cork (Mr. Shaw), with an amount of 
complacency which, under the circum- 
stances, was almost astounding, asked 
why rich English manufacturers did not 
set up manufactories in Ireland? His 
answer was that they were not so foolish 
to do so under the patronage and pro- 
tection of a Liberal Government. They 
had had the painful experience of know- 
ing that for months together life and 
property were at the mercy of men whose 
conduct appeared to be patronized for 
the time being by the Government, 
which allowed the reign of the law to be 
subdued and overridden by the reign of 
the mob. Everyone who knew Ireland 
knew that, save in a few counties in the 
North of Ireland, there was no protection 
for English capital-in Ireland. They 
had heard from the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr, T, P. O’Connor) that “no 
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public peace would there be in Ireland 
until the entire system of government 
was uprooted.”” What encouragement, 
then, he asked the hon. Member for the 
County of Cork, was there for the in- 
vestment of English capital in Irish in- 
dustries? A discussion like the present 
merely presented a false and delusive 
aspect of a great social question to a 
large portion of the ignorant population 
of Ireland. If the Government did not 
intend to give effect to the Resolution, 
they would only be adding another 
serious difficulty to the pacification of 
Ireland. While he thought it was 
advisable on the part of owners of 
land in Ireland to make great conces- 
sions in order to prevent their property 
entirely passing away from them, yet 
he hoped that, after their property was 
reduced, they were not to be called upon 
to build cottages for the labourers upon 
the farms of their tenants. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: There is one 
remark of the hon. Member with which I 
entirely concur. [ Cries of ‘‘ Spoken! ”’] 
Ihave not spoken on the present Motion. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Chair! ’’] 

Tue SPEAKER: I must remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that, having al- 
ready addressed the House, he cannot 
speak again on this question. 

Mr. HEALY remarked, that the 
speech of the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Lewis) had the usual 
port wine flavour. The hon. Member 
had endeavoured to answer the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for the County 
of Cork (Mr. Shaw) as to the reason 
why English capitalists did not carry 
their capital to Ireland. He would 
ask why rich English solicitors endea- 
voured to obtain Parliamentary seats in 
Ireland for the purpose of vilifying the 
country from which they obtained some 
share of distinction? The condition of 
the Irish labourers was most deplorable. 
On the Devonshire estate they were paid 
only 8s. a-week, and he trusted the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for 
India would duly read and digest the 
Resolution which was about to be ac- 
ceded to by the House. 


Question put, and negatived. 





Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, 
it is expedient and necessary that measures 
should be taken to improve the condition of 
agricultural labourers’ habitations in Ireland, 
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SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Resolved, That this House will imme- 
diately resolve itself in the Committee of 
Supply. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, inrising 
to call attention to the action of the Go- 
vernment in connection with the affairs 
of Greece, and to move— 

“That Her Majesty's Government, by their 
encouragement to the Greeks to mobilize their 
Army, by their injustice to Turkey, and by 
their refusal to publicly advise Greece to mode- 
rate her excessive demands, have alienated the 
Mussulman feeling of the East, have imposed 
overwhelming burdens upon the Greek Nation, 
and have tended to disturb the peace of 
Europe,” 
said:. Sir, at the outset, I wish to pro- 
test against the character of the Papers 
on the Greek Question issued by the 
present Government. They are of a 
singularly meagre character, and from 
the end of January to April there is not 
a despatch of any kind whatever among 
them. This is without precedent. I 
also wish to protest against the manner 
in which the hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
replies to Questions addressed to him. 
His style and language is certainly more 
endurable than the vacillating and help- 
less answers of the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, than the verbose, confusing, 
and incomprehensible replies of the 
Prime Minister, or than the turgid pro- 
lixity of the Postmaster General. Thelan- 
guage is unobjectionable, but the mat- 
ter is invariably inaccurate. My charge 
against the Government is briefly this— 
that by their unwarrantable encourage- 
ment to Greece, official and unofficial, 
they have raised hopes that could not be 
fulfilled, that they have been the means 
of involving that misguided State in 
tremendous military preparations and a 
crushing expenditure, and all to no pur- 
pose; that they have alienated Turkey 
by their unjust and unprovoked persecu- 
tion; and that they have disturbed the 
whole East of Europe, and rendered a 
general war, if not imminent, at all 
events possible, and perhaps even pro- 
bable. They have run this terrible risk 


out of sheer wantonness and without any 
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necessity. They wished to reverse the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield, and to dis- 
credit the action of the late Government; 
so they took up the cause of Greece as 
a stalking-horse, without reflection and 
without discretion, and they have ended 
by producing there, as everywhere else, 
general confusion. They have effec- 
tually got rid of old allies, and they have 
disgusted and acquired the hatred of 
the people whose cause they affected to 
espouse. For what is the fact about the 
negotiations between Greece and Tur- 
key? That now in the month of May, 
1881, they are pressing upon a reluc- 
tant Greek Ministry the very terms 
which might have been obtained from 
Turkey six months ago—yes, and 10 
months ago— without cost or risk of war. 
They are now obliged to do what every 
sensibleand impartial politicianin Europe 
has been predicting for the last eight 
months they would have to do—urge 
upon Greece to moderate her demands 
and to be contented with the very gene- 
rous offers of the Porte. Let hon. Mem- 
bers read the despatch of the Porte of 
October 8rd, in Blue Book No. 2, and 
see what Greece might then have had 
without trouble. How much has Greece 
gained by the delay? Advantages, if 
any, not appreciable. What has she 
lost by the month after month of war- 
fever and expense ? £6,000,000 at least 
of money, an amount as great for her 
scanty population as £250,000,000 would 
be for England ; 80,000 men taken from 
their natural industries, and kept in 
enforced idleness while they are being 
drilled into combatant machines. Other 
Powers warned Greece and warned Her 
Majesty’s Government, months ago, that 
the line suggested by the Berlin Con- 
ference could not be carried out. Yet 
the British Cabinet adhered to it with 
pernicious obstinacy through thick and 
thin, and refused to advise Greece to 
be moderate, until at last, brought face 
to face with the almost certainty of war, 
they have hurriedly beaten a retreat, 
reversed all their previous advice, and 
done what France did four or five 
months earlier. Why had not Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government followed the praise- 
worthy example of M. St. Hilaire, the 
French Foreign Minister, whose admir- 
able Note to Greece of December 28, 
1880, conveyed such sound warnings, 
and made such a profound impression 


upon Europe? Simply because they 
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were so wedded to the monstrous off- 
spring of their injustice, the line of their 
ridiculous Conference of Berlin, that they 
could listen to neither reason nor justice. 
In August last the British Government 
formally withdrew the advice of the late 
Ministry against Greek mobilization. It 
was said that Great Britain was the last 
to take that most foolish and disastrous 
step; but what evidence could the hon. 
Baronet allege in support of this state- 
ment beyond the statement of M. Tri- 
coupi, the Greek Minister? Even if it 
were so, to withdraw advice against mo- 
bilization was a most unfortunate step. 
For what did it mean ? It was a practical 
incentive to war, and so it had acted. 
Governments do not say—‘‘Arm and 
attack your enemy.” That is too gross 
aud outspoken a method for modern 
diplomacy. But when one Government 
says to another, ‘‘ We no longer advise 
you not to mobilize your army,” its 
practical effect is—‘‘ We do not object 
to your going to war;” and so the 
Greeks understood it. Even in so se- 
rious an act as this the British Govern- 
ment appear to have allowed themselves 
to get into some confusion, for they seem 
to have believed M. Tricoupi, that ‘‘ mobi- 
lization meant the training of untrained 
men.’ At all events, from this moment 
the Greek Question assumed a new and 
menacing aspect, as such questionsalways 
do when inflammable material in the 
shape of large bodies of hostile and 
armed men are brought face to face. 
This encouragement of Greek mobiliza- 
tion was the chief blunder of the British 
Government. Now, at last, they were 
literally compelled to menace Greece 
with all sorts of penalties, unless she 
accepted about three-fifths of the Berlin 
line, after they had all along urged her 
to take nothing less than that line. Was 
it any wonder then that the feeling in 
Greece now should be, as one of her 
most ecstatic friends, the Correspondent 
of The Standard, had written on Aprildth— 

“ European diplomacy has worked Greece up 
to fever heat, and Greece refuses to swallow the 
palliatives Europe, for its own convenience, 
now proposes to administer ? ” 


What had the conduct of Her Majesty’s 


Government cost the other party to this | 


dispute, the long-suffering, reviled, much- 
abused people of Turkey? What pre- 
parations had they been compelled to 
make? What cost had their exhausted 
Treasury been put to in consequence of 
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the inflammatory policy of the English 
Cabinet? It would be too much to ex- 
pect the right hon. Gentleman to con- 
sider any sufferings of Turkey in this or 
any other matter ; but when they wanted 
an Ally in Europe or in Asia, they would 
realize their folly. First, there was their 
boasted concert of Europe. This is a 
plausible phrase invented to satisfy those 
timid people who never had the courage 
to have a policy of their own. It origi- 
nated in the attempts of the Liberal 
Party, in 1878, to suggest some counter 
policy to the maniy and successful action 
of Lord Beaconsfield in checking the 
aggression of Russia. It has also been 
very useful to the hon. Baronet the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, as a shield behind which to hide 
the policy, or want of policy, of the Go- 
vernment, and to avoid giving plain 
answers to inconvenient Questions. Any 
real ‘‘ concert of Europe ” could not exist 
at present, and never had existed. When 
the nations of Europe were all armed to 
the last man, watching each other with 
the utmost keenness and anxiety, and 
ready, as the past 25 years had shown, 
to take advantage of each other’s weak- 
ness or perplexity for individual ag- 
grandizement, what likelihood was there 
of any practical *‘ concert ” to accomplish 
any really important results? A perusal 
of the Blue Books would show that there 
never was any real concert, that inde- 
pendent action was being constantly 
taken, and, what was most curious, that 
the British Government had almost inva- 
riably been the principal obstacle in the 
way of ‘‘ concert.”” Once, and once only, 
had there been something approaching 
to concerted action. The famous Naval 
Demonstration, that never dared to de- 
monstrate, had united the Powers in a 
brief appearance of a common movement. 
Their only achievement was the con- 
spicuous fiasco of Duleigno. After six 
months of despatch-writing, 10 weeks of 
demonstration by 20 great ships and 135 
enormous guns, some 8,000 Albanians 
were transferred from the rule of a 
Sovereign they preferred to that of a 
Prince they detested. That was, per- 
haps, the most signal instance of dis- 
proportion between the means adopted 
and the results achieved. But what was 
the truth about this flash in the pan of 
a ‘‘concert,’’ which rendered its partici- 
pators, and especially its originators, 
ridiculous from one end of the world to 
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the other? Not that it was a means to 
an end, and that end the settlement of 
the Montenegrin Frontier, as it professed 
to be, but that it was an end in itself, 
or rather the means of keeping up the 
pretence of a concert which did not exist. 
' This is made clear in a despatch of Sir 
Henry Elliot to Lord Granville, of No- 
vember 5th, in which Baron Haymerle, 
the Austrain Minister, is reported to 
have said that the ‘“ Dulecigno Demon- 
stration was only necessary for the main- 
tenance of the concert.’’ In other words, 
it was to gratify the caprice of the Prime 
Minister of England that Turkey could 
be bullied with impunity, and always 
yielded to force. The negotiations re- 
lative to the Dulcigno Demonstration 
showed long ago the hopelessness of the 
‘‘concert.”” The process by which the 
appearance of union was established has 
been laid bare bythe Austrain Red Book. 
First, Russia and England put their 
heads together and agreed to try to 
bring the rest of the Powers into their 
net. The British Cabinet, for the first 
time in history, played the dishonour- 
able ré/e of henchman to the cruel des- 
potism of St. Petersburg. Then they 
got Italy with them, only too glad to air 
her spick-and-span men-of-war in such 
big company. The relations between 
the hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and M. Gam- 
betta secured the support of France, for 
moral coercion at all events; though, as 
the sequel showed, when it came to 
action, the French Government showed 
a most desperate reluctance to move. 
This very nearly upset the Demonstra- 
tion at starting. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister and Russia 
thus got two other Powers more or less 
with them, and so put Austria and Ger- 
many in a minority. What happened is 
worth particular notice. The British 
Cabinet declared itself prepared to go 
on with its demonstration with Russia 
and Italy alone, France being friendly, 
but not joining. Such a course would 
have been fatal to European peace. 
Russia would have, by hook or by crook, 
succeeded in doing what she so much 
wished—putting the torch to the maga- 
zine of mischief she had so carefully 
prepared throughout South-Eastern Eu- 
rope. Italy was by no means averse, 
for she has always hoped, in a fresh 
scramble, to pick up some of those tit- 
bits which, to her bitter and unconcealed 
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chagrin, did not fall to her lot at Berlin. 
Once start this conflagration, and Austria 
and Germany knew perfectly well it 
would never end without a struggle of 
nations such as Europe has, happily, not 
seen since the wars of the First Napo- 
leon. So, not being able to prevent the 
follies of the British Cabinet, they joined 
in the Demonstration, to control and 
moderate it. That there never was any 
real concert is perfectly plain from the 
disclosures of the Austrian Red Book, 
and from the tone of the whole German 
and Austrian Press right through the 
crisis. First of all, Austria distinctly 
refused to assent to the Fleets appearing 
off Dulcigno, or to armed ships’ boats 
going up the Boyana river. These pro- 
posals might fairly have been construed 
by Turkey as acts of war. They were 
simply, as proposed by the British Cabi- 
net, the most detestable of all modern 
artifices—unofficial warfare. In them 
the Prime Minister took another leaf 
out of the book of his favourite Russian 
instructors. Austria further limited the 
number of each Squadron to two ships; 
and both Austria and Germany made a 
distinct declaration that they would con- 
sent to no active measures, either to 
place the Montenegrins in Dulcigno, or 
to keep them there when once they were 
in occupation. Then followed the cou- 
rageous refusal of Turkey, last October, 
to be bullied. The friendly intervention 
of the German Powers, assisted by 
France, was a Deus ex machind to the 
British Cabinet in the forlorn plight to 
which this open resistance of Turkey 
reduced them. There was no longer 
any question of demanding the im- 
mediate surrender of Dulcigno. The 
Turkish Government were to have un- 
limited time. They were not to be 
pressed in the least. And so it came 
about that even after the concession 
made by Turkey, owing to the separate 
action of two Powers, five or six weeks 
elapsed before the completion of the 
transfer. Let this be marked by those 
who are disposed to crow over the suc- 
cess of a coercion policy, that it was 
only after six months of diplomatic pres- 
sure, three months of actual demonstra- 
tion, and volumes of Notes, remon- 
strances, and counter-pleas, that ‘‘ the 
concert’ of six Powers extracted from 
Turkey—what? Not a cession of terri- 
tory to Greece, not reform in Armenia, 
not Constitutional Government, not a 
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purified Administration at Oonstanti- 
nople—none of these things; but the 
surrender of a small Albanian village 
on the Adriatic, with a few thousand 
inhabitants, to the satellite and instru- 
ment of Russia! Then they made the 
Smyrna proposals, about which so little 
has been made known. Austria, Ger- 
many, and France absolutely refused to 
have anything to do with the monstrous 
piracy and robbery suggested. Russia 
was most anxious to go on with her 
promising game, which was to bring 
about a war with England on the 
wrong side, and so to destroy, in a 
single campaign, the fruits of three 
generations of English statesmanship. 
Then came, as I have said, the private 
and separate influence of Germany and 
Austria at Constantinople, supported by 
France in the interests of peace. There 
was no nonsense of ‘the concert” 
about it. It was simply friendly and 
diplomatic pressure, exerted in the old- 
fashioned and accustomed way, inde- 
pendent of the Triumvirate who were in 
favour of reckless coercion. If the Porte 
gave up Dulcigno unconditionally, the 
interceding Powers engaged to give up 
the Demonstration, and to allow ample 
time for the settlement of the Greek 
Question. These Greek Papers illustrated 
further proofs of absence of ‘‘ concert.” 
First, the proposal of England to extend 
the Demonstration to the case of Greece 
was promptly declined ; and even the in- 
genious proposition that the squadrons 
‘should arrange a place for call” was 
refused. In October, Austria, Germany, 
and France were urging Greece to be 
prudent, and to suspend her military 
operations. Lord Granville was in a 
state of the greatest surprise, almost of 
indignation. He hastily saw all the 
Ambassadors of Foreign States, and 
wished to know the exact tenour of the 
advice given to the Hellenic Govern- 
ment, and reminded Prince Bismarck 
and Baron Haymerle that they were 
pledged to the Berlin Conference. Ina 
very humble-minded interview with 
General Menabrea on November 11th, 
Lord Granville denied that ‘the Eu- 


ropean Concert’? was broken up, “al- | 
though it was possible that it might at | 


any moment terminate.” All of the 
Powers, meanwhile, had given Greece 
sound advice. On November 3, Prince 
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“To explain to the Greek Government his 
views as to the necessity of abstaining from 
precipitate action.”’ 

On November 8, Baron Haymerle in- 
sisted— 

“ That the tension in which Europe had been 

kept should come to an end..:.. After the 
experience we had had of theresistance of Turkey 
to the most trifling territorial cession, he would 
deprecate insisting upon further sacrifices. . . . 
What now was most required was breathing 
time, which would allow the excited feeling 
throughout the East to calm down.” 
And the Austrian Envoy made strong 
representations to this effect at Athens. 
On November 8, Lord Lyons informs 
Lord Granville that M. St. Hilaire, the 
French Foreign Minister, had said to 
him— 

‘‘That a Naval Demonstration would be 
wholly inadequate to the Greek case, and that 
the French Government could not consent to 
any such measure ;” 


and, further on, that— 

‘The Greeks were trying to force the hand 

of Europe by crossing the Frontier..... 
That the French Government had sent instruc- 
tions to their Representative at Athens to urge 
the Greeks in the strongest terms to be patient 
and quiet.” 
Italy also gave like advice on December 
15th ; and even Russia, who ali through 
these Blue Books acted as the warm ad- 
mirer of Gladstonian policy in the Kast, 
felt bound to warn Greece of her folly. 
M. de Giers hoped all the 


“ Powers would impress on Greece the abso- 
lute necessity ‘for prudence. Any rash step 
might promote a conflagration the limits of 
which no man could foresee.’’ 


All this was six months ago. Had Eng- 
land joined this concert of remonstrance, 
it would have been effectual. It is not 
surprising that the British Government 
was agitated at finding that the other 
Powers were making pacific remon- 
strances at Athens, when we read in a 
despatch of November 18, from Mr. 
Corbett, the British Minister at Athens, 
that— 

“In accordance with your Lordship’s in- 
structions, I have scrupulously abstained from 
giving the Greek Government any advice as to 
the employment of force by Greece to obtain 
possession of the Frontier recommended by the 
Conference of Berlin, though both M. Tricoupi 
and M. Coumoundouros were anxious to ascer- 
tain the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
on the subject, and both showed a disposition to 
be guided by their advice.”’ 


Bismarck sent Herr Radowitz as Special Here is the British Representative at 
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the peaceful advice she almost craves, 
and which Greek Ministers ‘‘ were 
anxious to be guided by.” When, re- 
luctantly, Lord Granville affected to 
concur in the general peacefulness, it 
was with this strange proviso—which 
altogether nullified the good intentions 
and neutralized the value of the efforts 
of the other Powers—that 

“ Greece was to be placed in no worse posi- 
tion by such advice than she had held under 
the Conference of Berlin.” 
This begged the whole question. The 
object of Germany, France, and Austria 
was to get the Hellenic Government to 
take less than was so foolishly there 
suggested for her. The Prime Minister’s 
Cabinet, blindly wedded to their pet 
Conference and its scheme, held out to 
the last minute; and now, in May, 1881, 
are obliged ignominiously to recommend 
Greece with threats to accept three- 
fifths. Her Majesty’s Government stated 
over and over again that they would not 
withdraw from what they called the de- 
cision—there really was no decision at 
all—of the Conference at Berlin. In 
a Note of last October, the Ottoman 
Government declared that it would eva- 
cuate Dulcigno only on the following 
conditions :—First, that the Naval De- 
monstration was not to be repeated; 
secondly, that Janina and Metzovo were 
excluded from the territory demanded 
for Greece; and, further, that the 
Porte should be assured that the 
Powers renounced definitely the appli- 
cation then and for the future of all 
forcible pressure on the Empire. That 
pressure has been renounced, and I do 
not think it will be again repeated. All 
these points have been since conceded 
by Her Majesty’s Government and by 
the Powers. They might have been ob- 
tained with ease six months ago, but for 
the opposition of the British Govern- 
ment. Greece and Turkey would have 
been saved great expense, and Europe 
much alarm, and imminent danger of 
war. Then there was the arbitration 
roposal of the French Government in 

ecember last, a very sensible and pro- 
mising plan for bringing both parties to 
refer their differences to the five Powers 
of Europe, and agree to be bound by 
their decision. This was immediately 
accepted by the other Powers. England 
alone held aloof. Three times had the 
French Minister in London to beg Lord 


Granville to join in the ‘“‘Concert of 
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Europe’’ on this subject. Week after 
week was Mr. Corbett left without in- 
structions; and then, finally, when he 
was allowed to join the other Envoys in 
their advice, it was with the same reser- 
vation that nothing less than the Con- 
ference Frontier should berecommended. 
Lord Granville’s first observation re- 
garding the Arbitration proposal was 
‘that there was not much likelihood of 
the Powers” agreeing to it. Then, when 
theremarkable Circularof M.St. Hilaire, 
of January 7th, to the European Go- 
vernments was made known to the Bri- 
tish Cabinet, Lord Granville sent a des- 
patch all over Europe, and in it actually 
denounced the arguments of the French 
Governmentas “Turkish reasons,” with- 
out at all answeringthem. M.St. Hilaire, 
the French Foreign Minister, very pro- 
perly replied that, whether they were 
Turkish reasons or not, they were sound 
and valid, and he adhered to them. 
That was a sample of the fairness of Her 
Majesty’s Government towards Turkey. 
Finally, when arbitration failed, owing 
to the obstinate refusal of the Greek Go- 
vernment, encouraged by the action of 
the British Government, to make any 
concessions, Lord Granville could not 
conceal his joy. He informed the French 
Minister, on being told that it had failed, 
that ‘‘they were not premature in aban- 
doning the scheme.”” So much for the 
“Concert of Europe,” and the part 
played by Her Majesty’s Government in 
that notable farce. In the next four 
months, we have no information what- 
ever afforded by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. There is the unique and unpre- 
cedented fact that between the early 
part of January, 1881, and the end of 
April, 1881, not a single Paper has been 
issued. The reason is not far to see. 
Doubtless the gradual increase of the 
peril, the warnings of the Powers, the 
obstinacy of Greece, the ruin and cost of 
the warlike preparations, the slow and 
painful process by which the Prime Mi- 
nister of England and the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs and the 
President of the Board of Trade were 
brought to acquiesce in the opinions ex- 
pressed by the other Powers five months 
before and even longer, are too awkward 
and unpleasant reading for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to lay before Parlia- 
ment. The suppression of 70 pages of 
the Austrian Red Book—to effect which 
Sir Henry Elliot had been sent post 
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haste to Pesth—was not more neces- 
sary for the reputation of the British 
Cabinet than the silence of their new 
Blue Books. They would not confess 
the absolute failure of their Conference 
at Berlin. The first effort of the new 
Government was that as Lord Beacons- 
field had held a Congress, so they must 
hold a Conference. It was to settle 
everything off-hand, and do that in a 
fortnight which the late Government had 
failed to do in asmany years. All went 
smoothly enough at first. By intriguing 
with ‘‘ Republican France and free Italy,” 
the Prime Minister’s Cabinet got an 
unusual majority for its boundary line. 
Austria and Germany opposed it, but 
did not long resist, feeling sure that 
their time would come, and that the 
ridiculous failure of the exorbitant 
demands of the British Government 
would soon be made manifest. Lord 
Granville’s piteous despatch of April, 
1831, is their practical confession of 
failure. Read between the lines, it is 
the last moan over the blighted off- 
spring of their hopes, the Berlin Confer- 
ence, ‘‘ the Concert of Europe,” and the 
Naval Demonstration. ‘‘The Turkish 
reasons,” so derided, have prevailed. 
The confession of failure is embodied in 
a despatch of April 6th from Lord Gran- 
ville to Mr. Corbett— 

“The course of events have shown that these 
anticipations were of a sanguine character. 
The feeling of the Albanians created a difficulty 
which would in us be overlooked.”’ 


This is a valuable concession, for it is 
the first time Her Majesty’s Government 
have admitted that Mussulmans have 
any feelings at all, or that, having them, 
such feelings are entitled to the slightest 
respect ; but this very Albanian resist- 
ance was what every impartial critic 
inside and outside of Parliament had 
been predicting for 12 months. The 
cruel fiasco of Dulcigno has aroused a 
spirit of indignation throughout Albania 
which has lately culminated in open 
rebellion and serious bloodshed. ‘The 
Dulcigno Demonstration did not settle, 
it only aggravated, the Albanian diffi- 
culty. Again, the despatch goes—‘‘ The 
opposition of the Porte became more 
marked.”’ ‘Another important admis- 
sion. Formerly, Turkish opposition 
counted for less than nothing. It only 
existed to give the British Premier a 
chance of bringing the Porte down on 
its marrow-bones by main force. 
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“Tt soon became evident that all Europe was 
not prepared to insist on the line laid down 
at the Berlin Conference...... This line 
could only be acquired under present circum- 
stances to Greece as the result of a successful 
war against Turkey. This would be ruinous to 
Turkey, and scarcely less fatal to Greece. . . . 
Her Majesty’s Government, though they would 
have preferred a line more nearly approaching 
that of the Conference, yet they feel it their 
duty to press upon Greece in the strongest 
ec the acceptance of the present arrange- 
ment.’ 


Precisely so. But why did they not 
make this discovery and press this ad- 
vice four, six, or eight months before, 
when they might have saved their pro- 
tégé untold troubles and expense. The 
indisposition of the Powers of Europe to 
go to extremities was perfectly evident 
in October, November, and December of 
last year. It is remarkable to notice 
how closely the arguments used by Lord 
Granville on April 6th, 1881, resemble 
those used by M. St. Hilaire in Decem- 
ber, 1880, and January, 1881, which ar- 
guments the British Cabinet denounced 
as ‘*Turkish reasons.” The French 
Minister well retorted that they were 
all the same ‘sound reasons;” and so 
sound were they that they won the vic- 
tory in the end. In this and a preced- 
ing Note of April 6th, there is an at- 
tempt made to show that the terms 
finally offered to Greece were “‘ decided 
upon by the Powers,’’ and given as “‘ an 
award.”’ The Collective Note, however, 
of the Ambassadors at the Porte, dated 
April 19th, disproves this. It says— 

“ After a full examination, the Representatives 
of the Powers at Constantinople unanimously 
concluded that the last proposals of the Ottoman 
Delegates might supply the basis of a solution. 
fee These conclusions are henceforward 
formerly substituted by the Powers for those of 
the Conference of Berlin.” 


The truth being that the proposal of the 
Porte last January to re-open the nego- 
tiations by a Conference of the Ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople—and denied at 
the time by the hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreigh Affairs 
for fear its admission should seem to 
throw a doubt on the infallibility and 
irrevocability of his favourite Berlin 
Conference—had been carried into effect, 
and, after long negotiations, the latest 
offer of Turkey had proved acveptable. 
Europe and England thus formally urged 
Greece to take two-fifths less than the 
Berlin Conference had suggested. The 


efforts of the British Foreign Office to 
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substitute the words ‘‘ award” and ‘“‘de- 
cision” for those of “‘ mediation”? and 
‘‘ suggestions,” «and that with regard 
to both the Congress and Conference, 
are very amusing. In this respect they 
closely followed the example of the 
ingenious, but not ingenuous, Govern- 
ment of Greece, who always spoke 
and wrote of the conclusions of the 
two Assemblies as if they were “ final 
awards.” The Turkish Government, 
however, alive to its rights, and to the 
facts of the case, have never accepted 
these assumptions, and have always re- 
pudiated, quietly and with dignity, the 
attempt to get in the thin edge of 
the wedge of authoritative interference. 
The hon. Baronet the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and his 
Friends were always trying to assume 
the right of perpetual interference. But 
no such ‘power ,was conferred by the 
Treaty of Berlin. This was made per- 
fectly evident by the masterly argument 
with which M. St. Hilaire exposed the 
fallacies of the Greek claims in his Cir- 
cular Despatch of January 7th, and in 
his Letter of December 28th :— 


**In both Assemblies, that is, the Congress 
and Conference of Berlin, the Powers neither 
wished to be, nor were, anything but mediators ; 
their intention was to facilitate negotiations be- 
tween the interested parties ; they had no wish 
to go and they had not gone beyond this. 
They had not, as the Greek Government as- 
sumed, a sentence to be executed, for they had 
no right to take by force that which had not 
been conceded by the legitimate proprietor. 
Europe could not dispose of Crete, of Epirus, 
and of Thessaly, because Europe does not pos- 
sess them, It had simply counselled Greece 
and Turkey to arrange a rectification of fron- 
tiers, and she had indicated what seemed a prac- 
tical line.”’ 


Then, quoting Vattel, M. St. Hilaire 
says— 

“A mediator is not a judge. He isa con- 
ciliator. He must observe an exact impartiality. 
His vocation is to procure peace. This is ex- 
actly what the Conference of Berlin did, and as 
mediator it could not do more.” 


He then proceeds to point out how 


“Greece has interpreted matters quite diifer- 
ently, and persisted in this erroneous interpre- 
tation.” 


He adds— 


“Greece has not right on her side, and the 
aggression which she meditates is nothing but a 
gratuitous attack on the Law of Nations. She is 
not even menaced by Turkey, for the Porte only 
puts itself on the defensive against the attack 
which Greece announces.”’ 
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Further on, M. St. Hilaire, after warn- 
ing Greece of the fatal consequences that 
will result from her folly, ruin to her- 
self, and in all probability a general 
war, says— 

‘“‘ The mediating Powers have never accorded 
to Greece the right to seize by open force the 
territories which have not been legitimately 
conceded to it. Nations must guard themselves 
no less than individuals against these egotistic 
illusions.”’ 


In the Circular of January 7th, after 
quoting in detail the phraseology of the 
Congress and Conferences, M.St. Hilaire 
says of Protocol 13 of the Berlin Treaty, 
which offered mediation to facilitate 
negotiations— 

‘* Nothing is clearer than the different texts ; 
their sense ‘is not susceptible of the slightest 
equivocation. Europe never had any inten- 
tion of regulating the property in territories 
which did not belong to it.” 

Of the Conference he writes— 


“Tt had no title to change nor to modify any 
of the intentions and stipulations of the Con- 
gress. But in effect the Conference absolutely 
did nothing more than execute the benevolent 
mediation offered by the Congress.”’ 

It suggested a 

“Fresh line on the advice of the International 

Commission, which might prove more acceptable 
to the two parties.” 
And so and so forth. I recommend 
every Member of the Greek Committee 
—and particularly the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold)—to read 
these two despatches of the Foreign 
Minister, and to answer them if they can. 
Nor does M. St. Hilaire stand alone. 
Baron Haymerle, on November 4th, 
said that the Austrian Government— 

“‘Had never assumed the responsibility of 
acquiring for her the new frontier which had 
been laid down, not as a line to be enforced, but 
as one upon which to mediate, and for the car- 
rying out*of which the Powers were as little 
pledged as to any of the other provisions of the 
‘Treaty of Berlin.” 

In this view Prince Bismarck concurred. 
This large cession of what Lord Gran- 
ville calls ‘‘ very fertile territory” to 
Greece, so long offered by the Porte, 
and now at last accepted, is, in fact, 
an act of pure grace on the part of Tur- 
key, and one for which, as made by a 
stronger toa weaker Power, withouta war, 
and without any compensating advan- 
tage, Turkey deserves the gratitude of 
Europe, asmade in the interests of public 
peace. The Under Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs is distinguished for the 
inaccuracy of his replies in this House. 
There is his famous statement as to the 
recall of General Skobeleff, introduced to 
point his arguments in a critical debate, 
which has been disproved. The hon. 
Gentleman made a speech at Chelsea in 
December last, every statement of which 
relative to this question was inaccurate. 
First, he said that the French proposed 
the Berlin Conference. A reference to 
these Papers will show that the British 
Government on May 4th, 1880, pro- 
posed an Identic Note to the Porte, and 
on May 11th proposed the Conference, 
before France had made any mention of 
it. It might be that France had over a 
year before, and to a different English 
Government, made some mention of a 
Conference ; but there was no continuity 
in the proposal. This was an entirely 
fresh proposition on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Then there is 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman 
that the initiative properly belonged to 
France, and that she, rather than Eng- 
land, was responsible for what had 
happened owing to “the Concert” and 
the Demonstration. What was the opi- 
nion of the two French Foreign Mi- 
nisters upon this extraordinary assump- 
tion? On August 4th, M. de Freycinet, 
in refusing to draw up the Collective 
Note to the Porte proposed by Great 
Britain, said— 

‘¢ With respect to the Greek Frontier Question 
he could not admit that the initiative remained 
with France. Her initiation entirely ceased 
from the period of the Berlin Conference.” 


And M. St. Hilaire, on November 8th, 
in objecting to the continuance of the 
Naval Demonstration, writes— 

‘¢A Naval Demonstration would be utterly 
inadequate in the Greek case, and the French 
Government could not consent to any means 
which could be construed as pledging them to 
use their naval forces for settling the question 
of the Greek Frontier.” 


Yet, in spite of these emphatic declara- 
tions, the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs did not shrink from 
telling the English public that the chief 
responsibility rested with France, a sen- 
timent which was re-echoed by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone). It was true that 
Lord Granville himself, and through 
his agents abroad, made frantic efforts 
to get the French Government to as- 
sume the lead and the responsibility. 
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Mr. Adams, the Chargé d’Affaires in 
Paris, after stating what an elaborate 
argument he had entered into to per- 
suade M. de Freycinet to take the lead, 
says— 

‘*T then made a strong appeal to M. de Frey- 

cinet in favour of your Lordship’s request, and 
I expressed the earnest hope that the French 
Government should draw up the collective re- 
joinder.” 
Subsequent attempts to entrap the 
French Ministers proved equally un- 
fortunate, and the Oollective Note, 
which met with such an effectual re- 
buff from the Porte, was drawn in 
London. Then there are the repeated 
inaccuracies of the hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the proportions of the Chris- 
tian and Mussulman populations in the 
district proposed to be ceded by the 
Berlin Conference. On one occasion he 
stated that only one-seventh were Mus- 
sulmans. As a matter of fact, at least 
three-sevenths of the total are Mussul- 
mans, and oftheremaining four-sevenths, 
by no means all are anxious for union 
with Greece. The assertion seemed to 
be made on the authority of Mr. Kirby 
Green, who was a sort of stalking-horse 
for the hon. Baronet. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE denied 
that he had ever quoted Mr. Kirby Green 
as an authority. He had quoted others 
—Sir Lintorn Simmons and Captain Sale 
—but he had not quoted Mr. Green. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I will 
accept the statement ; but the hon. Ba- 
ronet, who has spent his political life in 
denouncing the civil and military ser- 
vants of the Crown, has gone out of his 
way no less than three times to eulogize 
Mr. Kirby Green, and that is enough 
to make others suspicious. What per- 
sonal acquaintance has Sir Lintorn 
Simmons with these countries? It is 
like the hon. Baronet’s (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke’s) famous statement that most of 
the people of Dulcigno were Christians, 
whereas there is hardly a Christian in 
that district. When challenged to give 
details as to the population of certain 
of the chief cities, the hon. Baronet 
had egregiously failed, alleging as his 
excuse that he had the details for 
the whole districts, but not for the 
principal towns. But that was clearly 
inconsistent, and showed the unre- 
liability of all the hon. Gentleman’s 
figures. If any estimates would be 
accurate, they might be expected to 
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be those for the large centres of the 
population whose amounts could be 
readily ascertained and checked. The 
hon. Baronet was, however, too wise to 
give details. I can, however, help the 
hon. Baronet. Taking Larissa as one 
of the chief towns in which the hon. 
Baronet stated the Greek population is 
in a majority, I find a Return of Mr. 
Consul Longworth, which states that 
there are 9,000 Mussulmans, 4,000 
Chr stians, and 5,000 Jews — figures 
which are totally opposed to the esti- 
mates of theGovernment. Again, thehon. 
Baronet found grave fault in his Chelsea 
speech with Jord Salisbury, for stating 
that the entente cordiale with Austria and 
Germany had been broken by the pre- 
sent Government, and that the para- 
mount influence of Russia and of France 
had been substituted. This is a noto- 
rious fact. The Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield had, in order to secure the 
carrying out of the Treaty of Berlin, 
and to preserve the balance of power in 
Europe, and to check the aggression of 
Russia, formed an alliance with the only 
two stable Powers of Europe—the great 
German States of Central Europe. This 
was an effectual guarantee for the peace 
of Europe; for no counter combination 
could be strong enough to defy such an 
alliance. But no sooner had the pre- 
sent Government come into Power than, 
in their anxiety to overthrow everything 
done by their Predecessors, they at once 
set to work to make fresh alliances. The 
admiration of the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Prime Minister for Russia, 
her Rulers, and everything connected 
with her despotism, is notorious. Then 
there are subsidiary preferences, such as 
that of the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs for an eminent French 
statesman. The hon. Baronet has, in- 
deed, avowed his desire of carrying out 
afresh policy in conjunction with what 
he calls ‘‘Free Italy and Republican 
France’’—the old Republican tendencies 
of the hon. Gentleman once more assert- 
ing themselves even as a Minister of the 
Crown. The influence of Russia has 
been but too evident. The British 
Government wished to deal with the 
Greek Question first of all; but, in 
deference to the strong wishes of the 
Czar on behalf of his interesting protegé, 
the Prince of Montenegro, the least 
important clause of the Berlin Treaty 
had been put in the forefront, and 
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the painful and absurd blunder of 
Dulcigno had been perpetrated. Inthe 
course of the Greek negotiations, the 
only Power that displays any cordiality 
towards the British Government was 
Russia. They have managed by their 
weakness and injustice to alienate ‘‘ Re- 
publican France.” ‘Free Italy,” with 
much judgment, holds aloof from the 
complications their folly engendered. 
Russia alone is bursting over with affec- 
tion. ‘‘She rejoices to accede to the 
British proposals.” M. de Giers ex- 
presses ‘‘the warmest feelings of cor- 
diality towards Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.”? ‘‘ The Russian Government are 
most anxious to do all in their power to 
act with the British Ministry ;” and so 
forth. As to the changed feelings of 
Austria and Germany towards England, 
since the change of Government here, 
they are perfectly well-known. They are 
evident from the tone of the whole Ger- 
man Press, which was enthusiastic in its 
admiration of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
which is as unanimous in its condemna- 
tion of his Successors. Nor is it in Ger- 
many alone such a feeling prevails. In 
East or West—in America, in Asia, as 
well as in Europe, a similar estimate of 
the two Ministries isexpressed. It is clear 
from these Papers, that the statement of 
the hon. Baronet that the Government is 
on perfectly good terms with Germany 
and Austria, is not supported by any 
evidence. Austria and Germany have, in 
a manner which alarmed Lord Granville, 
taken the initiative in advising Greece 
to moderate her demands. ‘There is not 
a cordial word from Austria or Germany 
to be found in the Blue Books. The 
poor opinion Prince Bismarck holds 
of the present Government is a matter 
of notoriety ; that estimate has steadily 
got lower and lower as he knows more 
of their incapacity. He has made it the 
subject of his common talk. I challenge 
the hon. Baronet to show a single in- 
stance in which the Austrian or German 
Government have shown any feeling of 
cordiality towards Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I charge the Government 
with having needlessly alienated the 
Turkish nation and the whole Mussul- 
man feeling of the East. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite do not regret this much. 
What have they got in exchange, 
however, for ‘‘ the 500,000 of Ottoman 
warriors, who fought without pay and 
without reward?” Do they expect the 
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wily and commercial Greek, the savage 
and truculent Bulgarian, the soft-hearted 
Servian, the wild Montenegrin, to be 
their allies in the future? Ifso, they 
will be grievously disappointed. The 
British people have not now a single Ally 
on whom they can depend in the troubles 
of the future. The name of Gladstone 
is associated throughout the whole East 
with persecution of the Mahometan re- 
ligion and people. The course of the 
Government with regard to the Berlin 
Treaty has not tended to dissipate 
previous impressions. Of all the unful- 
filled clauses of the Berlin Treaty, they 
have fixed upon those only which are 
to the loss of Turkey, and have totally 
neglected those which are in her favour. 
The Danubian fortresses are still stand- 
ing; Russo-Bulgarian gunboats are still 
on the Danube; no tribute has been 
paid to the Porte by the Vassal Princi- 
palities ; the Balkan line is still unoccu- 
pied by Ottoman troops; the Mussulman 
population is still oppressed and kept 
out of the enjoyment of its property. 
The mischief of this injustice is not only 
felt in Turkey alone, but it is working 
throughout the whole East. Do not let 
the Government imagine that in these 
days of rapid communication all these 
facts are not known to the Mahometans 
of India. The policy of the Government 
is having an evil effect among the 
60,000,000 of Mussulman subjects of the 
Queen, and that is not a matter lightly 
to be disregarded. The Greek people, 
also, are most indignant at having been 
so grievously misled. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister is now as 
unpopular in Greece as he is in Ireland. 
The feeling among the Greeks is much 
what the feeling of the Danes was in 
1864 after a similar betrayal by a Liberal 
Ministry. As to the claims of Greece, 
and the policy of the Government with 
regard to Greece, [ask on what grounds 
they are based? They are based on the 
pretended right of Nationality, and on 
the fact that the majority of the popula- 
tion of the district are said to be anxious 
to transfer their allegiance to the King 
of Greece. The principle of Nationality 
is often an extremely dangerous prin- 
ciple. It is one which has received 
much mischievous development of late 
years, and has largely supplanted an 
older and more important principle, the 
peinple of liberty. It often proves to 
e not only injurious to the public 
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peace, but subversive of liberty. Iam 
disposed to ask what has Greece done to 
show herself worthy of the immense 
claims she is now making? How has 
she used her 60 years of freedom? 
Greece incurred a Debt 40 or 50 years 
ago; why has she not paid her Debt? 
Why do the Greeks abroad, though roll- 
ing in wealth, not contribute to the 
satisfaction of her honour by paying 
their country’s liabilities? The Greek 
Governments are little to be relied upon. 
No Ministry exists in Greece more than 
six months, if it lasts so long. Greek 
politicians are all dishonest and corrupt. 
Only four good roads exist in the whole 
of Greece. The country has been drained 
to make a beautiful capital. I have 
sympathies with the Greek people, and 
should be glad to see them get a mode- 
rate accession of territory; but why 
should gross injustice be done to Turkey 
in order to satisfy the extreme demands 
of Greece ? The only hope for the future 
of the Greeks is the preservation of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe. If Tur- 
key is destroyed, it will not be the 
Greek people who will succeed her; 
but it will be the more virile Scla- 
vonian races. No policy could have 
been more disastrous to the Greek 
race than that of encouraging Russia. 
The events of 1876, 1877, 1878, have 
been fatal to the progress of Greece. 
Previous to their occurrence Greeks oc- 
cupied the highest position in the Otto- 
man Empire, and their intellectual supe- 
riority would soon have given them 
dominant influence throughout the Em- 
pire. But that influence has been de- 
stroyed, and the Russians and the Bul- 
garians have persecuted the Greek 
people, and driven them out of the 
Balkan Provinces. The Blue Books of 
the last three years are full of the com- 
plaints of the Greeks against the Rus- 
sians and the Bulgarians. The Greeks, 
with all their intellectual refinement and 
commercial ability, are deficient in the 
virile qualities found in the Turkish and 
even in the Bulgarian people. The Tur- 
kish peasantry are, perhaps, the finest 
peasantry in the world; no people are 
so courageous, honest, and truthful, and 
religious; but I am speaking of the 
people, and not of the Government. 
The noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for India laughs at that statement. 
[The Marquess of Hartineron: I did 
not hear it.] It is to be regretted that 
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the noble Marquess pays as little atten- 
tion toimportant statements —[ Laughter | 
—as he does to the speeches of his 
own Oolleagues. I challenge anyone 
to controvert my statement as to the 
good qualities of the Turkish people, 
the possession of which is affirmed by 
all who have had dealings with them. 
If the Greeks succeed in annihilating 
the Ottoman Empire in the present 
struggle, I warn them that they will 
do away with the only people who can 
assist them in resisting Sclavonian ag- 
gression in the future. It is only by a 
cordial alliance with Turkey that the 
Greek people can hope to survive the 
dangerous and difficult position in which 
they now find themselves. I am afraid 
that I have detained the House much 
too long; and I thank it for the patient 
and attentive hearing I have received. 
I regret that I have not been able, 
owing to the late hour of the evening, 
to do justice to the Blue Books. I could 
make a very large number of quotations 
which would be exceedingly awkward 
hearing for Her Majesty’s Government; 
but I will not abuse the indulgence of 
the House. The policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been unfortunate and 
disturbing, not only in Greece, but in 
every quarter of the globe, has alienated 
our Allies, has not obtained for us a 
single friend, and has tended to disturb 
the balance of power in Europe. The 
Greek Minister has, in public speech 
in the Parliament at Athens, given evi- 
dence of the disturbing effect which the 
advent to power of the present Ministry 
has had— 


“The Party which came into power in Eng- 
land has publicly assumed obligations towards 
the English nation to work on behalf of the 
Greek Question. At once we set ourselves to 
work We gave orders for war mate- 
rial, and we commenced then to negotiate a 
loan,”’ 


So it is throughout the whole world. In 
Central Asia, the hasty retreat from 
Cabul and the weakening of the gar- 
rison of Oandahar encouraged Ayoub’s 
march, and led to the terrible disaster 
of Maiwand. In South Africa, the Boers, 
incited to rebellion by the reckless 
harangues of Members of the present 
Ministry, broke out into rebellion, and 
inflicted painful reverses upon the Bri- 
tish arms. A war conducted with dis- 
credit has been concluded with dis- 
honour. Even at home the same warlike 


Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett 


{COMMONS} 
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and injurious effects have been pro- 
duced. Ireland has been allowed to 
arm, and that country has, by the weak- 
ness, and worse, of the Ministry, been 
converted from ‘‘a state of unusual 
peace and prosperity ” into a ‘‘ condition 
that is a shame and disgrace to Eng- 
land in the eyes of the civilized world.” 
The whole of the East has been stirred 
into action. From Kurdistan to Albania 
armed men have sprung into existence 
like Deucalion’s crop; and no one can 
foresee the end of the present complica- 
tions. The policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has produced anarchy at home 
and disturbance abroad; and if Euro- 
pean war has been averted, it is in no 
way due to their action, but to the mo- 
derating influence of Austria and Ger- 
many. I beg to move the Resolution of 
which I have given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“Her Majesty’s Government, by their encou- 
ragement to the Greeks to mobilise their army, 
by their injustice to Turkey, and by their re- 
fusal to publicly advise Greece to moderate her 
excessive demands, have alienated the Mussul- 
man feeling of the East, have imposed over- 
whelming burdens upon the Greek Nation, and 
have tended to disturb the peace of Europe,’’— 
(Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
he was much astonished when the hon. 
Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bart- 
lett) originally gave Notice of his 
Amendment; but he was still more 
amazed when he found the hon. Gen- 
tleman intended to bring it forward 
that night, because the statements of 
the Amendment were, he was sorry to 
say, of a piece with the hon. Member’s 
speech—that was to say, they were 
statements which most undoubtedly 
could not be borne out in fact. The 
speech of the hon. Member had been, 
indeed, very wide of the Amendment, 
because he not only discussed the trans- 
fer of Dulcigno, which was not men- 
tioned in the Amendment, but he had 
alluded to the affairs of Central Asia, 
of the Transvaal, of Ireland, and other 
portions of the world. No one could 
obtain the slightest information as to 
the nature of his speech from the words 
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placed upon the Paper. Neither was it 
possible for him to understand that the 
hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) intended to devote a great part 
of his remarks to a speech which he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) made in Kensington 
in December last. The hon. Member 
did not inform him that he intended to 
refer to that speech ; otherwise, he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) would have refreshed 
his memory. He was the more aston- 
ished that the hon. Member should 
have brought forward that Amendment 
to-night, because, a few days ago, the 
country was addressed through the 
Press by the Leader of the Opposition 
in that House; and, although the right 
hon. Gentleman made a most elaborate 
and lengthy attack on the conduct of 
the Government, he refrained from say- 
ing a single word upon their conduct of 
foreign affairs. He rather gathered 
from the tone of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech, which embraced not only 
Colonial, Home, and Irish, but other 
questions, that he did not omit foreign 
affairs from any desire to omit them, 
but becanse he found no criticism which 
he could justly apply to them. 

Captain PRICE said, he must beg 
the hon. Baronet’s pardon. He (Cap- 
tain Price) was present at the meeting, 
and the right hon. Baronet made the 
most distinct allusions to the affairs of 
South Africa. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that the Department he represented had 
no responsibility for South Africa. The 
hon. Member for Eye, in referring to 
the speech to which he had alluded, 
ascribed to him words which certainly 
he had never used. The hon. Member, 
speaking of what he said with respect 
to Germany and Austria and our rela- 
tions with those Powers, told the House 
that we were entirely out of harmony 
with them and received no friendly 
assurances from them. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he disputed the accuracy of the hon. 
Baronet’s representation of his remarks, 
and would like him to state what the 
words were which he (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) had quoted from the hon. 
Baronet’s speech. He had merely 
stated that there were no friendly 
assurances from the Powers contained 
in the Blue Books. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
he was unable to write down all the 
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hon. Member’s words; but the words 
in which he undoubtedly misrepresented 
him were when he said that he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) desired to substitute 
an alliance with Italy and France for 
the general concord with the European 
Powers. The hon. Member had not 
given the reference, and he confessed 
that he was unable to follow him. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he had not referred to that particular 
speech. He could not state the exact 
date on which the words were used, 
but they were quoted by the corre- 
spondent of a Hungarian newspaper, 
and also appeared in all the English 
papers. The words of the hon. Baro- 
net amounted to an announcement that 
the Government intended to pursue a 
policy ‘‘in accord with Free Italy and 
Republican France.” 

Str -CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
he had never had any communication 
with the correspondent of a Hungarian 
newspaper, and had never seen any- 
thing purporting to be a report of any- 
thing of the kind. The hon. Member 
had forgotten the mode in which the 
last phase of the Greek Question had 
been approached. The present settle- 
ment of the Greek Question had, ac- 
cording to the opinion of all the Powers, 
been reached by an agreement at Berlin 
between Mr. Goschen and Prince Bis- 
marck, which led to the united action of 
Germany and England. {Mr. Asumzap- 
BartLtett: When?] That was when 
Mr. Goschen returned to Constantinople 
and visited Berlin in the course of his 
journey. In the closing words of his 
speech, the hon. Member had used very 
unjust and ungenerous language with 
regard to the Greeks—language that 
was out of harmony with that of the 
Leaders of the Conservative Party, and 
at variance with the declarations of 
several Members of the late Govern- 
ment, including the late Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, the 
late President of the Board of Trade, 
the late Postmaster General, and the 
present Leader of the Opposition in 
that House. The statements of the 
hon. Member did not coincide with 
what those hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men had said. When the hon. Member 
had compared the conduct of Greece 
to that of a burglar or a footpad— 
Mr. AsHMEAD-BartieTt dissented. } 
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Gentleman, which he had taken down 
at the time. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT rose, 
amid loud cries of ‘‘Order!” and said, 
that the hon. Baronet was misrepre- 
senting him. He, therefore, felt bound 
to correct him, and explain what it was 
he really had said. He had said that 
the arguments of those who defended 
the Greek claims on certain grounds 
were arguments that might have been 
used by burglars or footpads. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE replied, 
that those were arguments that had been 
used by the late Government, who had 
maintained that Greece deserved the 
consideration of her territorial claims on 
account of her conduct during thelate war. 
The hon. Member had also spoken of 
Greece in a disparaging manner, on the 
ground that brigandage was still rife in 
that country; but the fact was that, on 
the contrary, Greece had earned credit 
for having purged herself of that 
curse. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] At any rate, no 
case of brigandage had occurred in 
Greece during the political recollection 
of the hon. Member. Again, the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member as to the 
present position of Greece were at vari- 
ance with the view taken by Baron 
Haymerle, the Minister of Austria, his 
favourite Power, whose language was 
wholly inconsistent with that of the hon. 
Member. Then, to pass on to another 
point. Tho hon. Member had, in more 
than one part of his speech, made merry 
over the statistics of the Foreign Office, 
while his own figures were far less trust- 
worthy. He had spoken, for instance, 
of the massacre of 1,000,000 of innocent 
people in Bulgaria—a statement wholly 
contrary to fact, but on a par with the 
romantic character of many passages in 
his speech. He was sorry that his criti- 
cisms on the speech of the hon. Member 
were necessarily so discursive ; but that 
was unavoidable, as the hon. Member 
had not kept to the terms of his Motion, 
but had delivered all the speeches that 
he ought to have made on the four oc- 
casions on which he had had Notices in 
the Order Book. It was to be bornein 
mind, however, that the hon. Member 
had not always been fortunate enough 
to find an opportunity of bringing on 
his Motion, and had, therefore, been 
compelled, during the hour in which he 
had given unmixed amusement to those 
who sat opposite him and pain to his 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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own Friends, to compress all his speeches 
into one. Then the hon. Member told 
the House that the result of our policy 
would be the destruction of the Turkish 
Empire, and that the destruction of the 
Turkish Empire would be the annihila- 
tion of the Turkish race. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, inter- 
posing, remarked that he did not say it 
was their policy. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
took down the words at the time the 
hon. Member uttered them. The hon. 
Member shook his head when he told 
him that he had spoken at considerable 
length of the Dulcigno incident. The 
House was informed by the hon. Mem- 
ber that there was a ridiculous dispro- 
portion between the force displayed and 
the result achieved. In point of fact, 
however, the transfer had been success- 
fully accomplished and carried into 
effect. And when the desired result 
had been achieved, we ought not to be 
too much disposed to talk about the dis- 
proportion of means to ends. The hon. 
Member had stated that many thousands 
of Albanians had been transferred from 
the Government which they preferred to 
the rule of a Government which they 
detested. There wasnoshadow of a foun- 
dation for that statement. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were officially in- 
formed that there was now no portion 
of the population of Dulcigno that had 
permanently left the town or the district 
in consequence of the transfer. The 
few families—under 20 in number— 
who left the town in order to avoid 
the transfer had now returned, and 
nothing could be more popular than the 
Montenegrin rule in the district of Dul- 
cigno at the present time. Again, the 
hon. Gentleman told the House that the 
concert of Europe had broken down, and 
that the result was obtained by Austria 
and Germany, and not by the other 
Powers. It was on record, however, 
that it was the proposal with regard to 
the Smyrna scheme that induced the 
Porte to consent to the Dulcigno pro- 
position. The hon. Member’s account 
of the transactions with regard to the 
Greek Frontier was as romantic as his 
account of the Dulcigno affair. In one 
portion of his speech the hon. Member 
attacked Her Majesty’s Government for 
having promoted the concert of Europe, 
and in another for having destroyed it. 
In regard to the charge that Her 
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Majesty’s Government encouraged the 
Greeks to mobilize their Army and went 
beyond the other Powers in this direc- 
tion, he must once more place the real 
facts before the House. Her Majesty’s 
Government having been informed that 
the Greek Government intended to mo- 
bilize their forces, Mr. Corbett was in- 
structed on the 7th of July last to inform 
the- Greek Government that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government considered such a 
stepto bepremature. Onthe 28th of July, 
as it appeared that all the other Powers 
except England had withdrawn their 
objections, Her Majesty’s Government 
were unwilling to incurthe responsibility 
of imposing their advice onthe Greek Go- 
vernment, and they.then ceased to press 
them any further to abstain from issuing 
the proclamation, if they thought it ne- 
eessary to do so. The Greek Minister 
sv informed the Greek Chamber on the 
29th of July. The same statement was 


repeated to Mr. Corbett on the 30th of 


July and the 3rd of August. M. Tri- 
coupi stated in the Greek Chamber on 
November 10, that— 

‘¢ All the Powers one after another ceased to 
represent to the Greek Government that they 
were opposed to the issue of the mobilization 
decree, and, last of all, England gave up its 
representation concerning the postponement of 
the mobilization.” 


On January 1, 1881, Mr. Corbett was 
instructed to support the arbitration 
scheme, not only on the ground of the 
general objections of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to a war, 

‘‘ The necessity for which might be avoided 
by peaceable means, but on the particular risk 
and danger both of war and even of preparations 
for war in the present case.’’ 


On February 17, 1881, Mr. Corbett told 
the Prime Minister, in reply to his state- 
ment that the King was advised to call 
out the Reserves at once, that the pro- 
ceeding appeared very ill-timed, and 
pressed upon M. Coumoundouros the 
importance of explaining clearly to 
the country and to the Powers that 
the step contemplated was not meant 
as a menace against Turkey. M. Cou- 
moundouros assured Mr. Corbett that 
explanations should be given in that 
sense, which was done. [Mr. AsHmEap- 
Barttett: That is not published.] It 
would be published. So much for the 
statement that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment pressed Greece to mobilize her 
forces, He thought, however, it would 
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be impossible to convince the hon. Gen- 
tleman by any argument. It was not 
easy, perhaps, to keep up the concert of 
six European Powers; but when it was 
maintained its action was as valuable as 
it was difficult to secure. Her Majesty’s 
Government had succeeded in saving 
Europe from war, both immediately and 
in the future. Tho hon. Member had 
taunted the Government with having 
failed in obtaining a sufficiently advanced 
frontier for Greece. At any rate, Her 
Majesty’s Government had obtained a 
far better frontier for her than the hon. 
Member and those who thought with 
him would have done. They had se- 
cured for Greece 14-20ths of the popu- 
lation she sought to obtain, and the 
most fertile of the Provinces she had 
asked for. The hon. Member had raised 
the question of the accuracy of the 
Foreign Office statistics, and had been 
peculiarly severe upon Mr. Kirby Green; 
but it must be recollected that that gen- 
tleman had the confidence not only of 


| the present Government, but of the late 


Government, and that he never had any 
connection whatever with the Greek 
Frontier Question. The figures on this 
subject, to which the hon. Member had 
objected, were supplied by the late Go- 
vernment. The hon. Member had also 
attacked Sir Lintorn Simmons, who cer- 
tainly knew more on this subject than 
any other man in Europe. The hon. 
Member had taunted the Government 
with having brought about universal 
war, whereas, in fact, they had brought 
about universal peace. It was true that 
the area of freedom secured was less 
than the Government had expected to 
obtain; nevertheless, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had constantly been on the 
side of the greatest possible extension. 
They had prevented war, and had done 
so by means that he was satisfied did 
not deserve the censure of that House. 
Mr. 0’ DONNELL could not but regret 
that the hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had marred the general effect of 
his speech by commenting upon the sup- 
posed ignorance of his adversary of that 
French language of which he intimated 
that he himself was such a proficient. 
On the whole, he (Mr. O’Donnell) con- 
sidered it was at least open to the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
suppose thatthe hon. Member for Eye was 
of opinion that a document in the French 
language, though quite open to the com- 
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prehension of the Liberal Party of the 
House, might not be equally clear to the 
electors of thecountry, and, consequently, 
that where Blue Books in the French 
language professing to explain the ge- 
neral policy of the Government were put 
in circulation by them, there was a cer- 
tain difficulty among true-born Britons 
in following that policy. He would admit 
that if they kept an eye on only one of 
the policies offered by Her Majesty’s 
Government on Eastern Affairs, the ex- 
planation offered by the Under Secre- 
tary was cogent and convincing ; but the 
fact was, that the Government had at 
least two policies with regard to Grecian 
matters. There was the official, above 
board, behind the Table, which was 
always observable in the able and con- 
vincing statements of the Under Secre- 
tary when Questions were put from that 
(the Conservative) side of the House; 
but, then, alongside of this policy on 
Grecian affairs was what he might call 
the Greek Committee policy. The Under 
Secretary, whose dexterity in dealing 
with foreign affairs he himself had had 
some reason to admire, doubtless had 
convinced the House that the Govern- 
ment never encouraged the Greeks to 
expect extensive concessions from Turkey, 
and had never encouraged the armament 
of Greece. Strictly speaking, in an offi- 
cial manner, this could be proved; but 
there was the awkward fact that, at this 
moment, the popular Press in Greece 
was complaining that the ‘‘ Gladstone” 
policy had misled them—that, owing to 
that policy, as explained by such credited 
Representatives as Lord Rosebery, for 
instance, the Greeks had been led to 
mortgage their remaining resources, to 
plunge themselves in debt, and to call 
out all their male population, the result 
being that they only obtained about half 
that which Her Majesty’s Government— 
if not officially, at least unofficially—gave 
them to understand they would secure 
by agitation. In the manipulation of 
diplomatic documents by the Govern- 
ment, everything had depended upon 
the position of a comma; but it was not 
by the position of a comma that the 
world at large would judge the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
gard to Eastern affairs. It so happened 
that the Greek Government believed that 
Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared at one time to back them up 
through thick and thin ; and he strongly 


Mr, O' Donnell 
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suspected that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have done so, only for that 
inconvenient default of the French Go- 
vernment just in the nick of time. When 
Her Majesty’s Government thought they 
were going to begin a crusade against 
the Turks, France said that not a shot 
should be fired by her in support of 
the belligerent policy of England. Un- 
doubtedly, as the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Woodstock had said, there had 
been other declarations besides those of 
Lord Rosebery which had misled the 
Greeks. He did not refer to the utterances 
of that all-important Member of the 
Liberal Party, the Member for Salford, 
but there had been the speeches of the 
Colleague of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. No one who had read in the 
magazines statements as to the part the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain) 
had taken in obtaining the success of the 
Liberal Party through his marvellous 
caucus organization could doubt that, 
when the President of the Board of 
Trade addressed the men of Birming- 
ham, and assured them of what England 
was going to do for Greece, the Greeks 
who read his sentiments must have be- 
lieved that one of the most important 
Members of the Liberal camp was 
giving them the pledge of Liberalism 
—and, of course, the Greeks were not 
supposed to be as fully acquainted 
as hon. Members were of the value of 
the pledges of Liberalism. Of course, it 
was not necessary to follow the discur- 
sive reply of the hon. Baronet the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs too 
closely ; but he might point out to him 
that it really was hardly an argument to 
lay before the House of Commons, even 
at this advanced hour of the night, to 
say that the people of Dulcigno were in 
favour of being transferred to Montene- 
gro, because so very few of them had con- 
sented to be torn from the land of their 
birth and take up a settlement in some 
other part of the Ottoman Empire. If 
the Under Secretary was capable of that 
argument he might, with equal justice, 
argue that because the Irish population 
did not emigrate to America en masse, 
therefore, the policy the Government of 
that country represented was in the 
highest possible favour in Ireland. The 
hon. Member for Eye might not have 
been able to pin down Her Majesty’s 
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cially when it could be easily shown that 
even when official statements had been 
forthcoming, and when attempts had been 
made to pin them down to those state- 
ments, they had replied on another tack. 
The general belief in Europe was that 
Her Majesty’s Government had directly 
encouraged the Greeks to expect more 
than they got; and that after promising 
mountains, Her Majesty’s Government 
had been obliged to agree to a policy in 
which the Greeks had obtained only little 
more than mole-hills. It was said that 
England and Germany had taken the 
initiative—had gone hand-in-hand in 
arriving at a triumphant settlement. 
But there was more than one way in 
which two persons could take the initia- 
tive. For instance, there was this way 
—Prince Bismarck, seeing the difficulty 
Her Majesty’s Government were in, put 
out his strong arm and tucked under 
it the Representative of British Foreign 
policy, and carried him in the way the 
German Chancellor was going. That 
might be described as ‘‘ England and 
Germany taking the initiative;” but 
he was afraid that, beyond being an 
official explanation, the statement would 
not be of much value. With the few 
trifling exceptions that he had ventured 
to point out, he agreed, generally, with 
the explanations of the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
‘That I do now leave the Chair.”’ As 
many as are of that opinion say ‘‘Aye;”’ 
contrary, ‘‘ No.” 

Mr. GORST: ‘ No.” 

Mr.SPEAKER: I think the ‘“‘ Ayes” 
have it. 

Mr. GORST: The “ Noes”’ have it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know 
whether the hon. and learned Member 
who challenges the division wishes to 
keep me in the Chair. 

Mr. GORST: I rise to Order, Mr. 
Speaker. I do not wish to keep you in 
the Chair; but I submit that the 
Motion should not be allowed to be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. and 
learned Member desires a division on 
the Question, that is another matter. 
The Question is ‘“‘ That I do now leave 
the Chair,”’ 


{May 6, 1881} 
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Fart PERCY: I should like to ask 


you, Sir, what position are we now in? 
As I understand it, the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett) has been negatived, and the 
present Question before us is ‘‘ That you 
do now leave the Chair.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Suppty—considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS (MOTION 
FOR BILL). 


ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [2nd May], ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair” 
for Committee on the Parliamentary 
Oaths (Motion for Bill). 


Question again proposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be further adjourned 
till Tuesday next, at Two of the clock.” 
—(Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he ob- 
jected to the Motion. He, for one, at 
all events, had no wish that the Bill the 
Government had to introduce should not 
be, as soon as possible, in the hands of 
Members. He was anxious that not 
only the House but the country should 
be able to proceed to judgment on the 
Bill; therefore, it was not with the view 
of preventing the Government from 
making progress that he made the pre- 
sent objection, but it was because he 
altogether rejected the proposal for a 
Morning Sitting on a Tuesday early in 
May, without a much stronger reason 
being alleged by the Government than 
any which had yet been offered, or than 
he was able to imagine. It seemed to 
him that the Government had attempted 
this Session to reverse every tradition 
that had hitherto governed the House. 
They began the Session a month earlier 
than usual. No sooner had they begun 
it than an entirely new engine was de- 
vised for managing their debates. Be- 
fore Easter the rights of private Mem- 
bers were entirely sacrificed—he admitted 
for a great public object—and they met 
after Easter on a most unusual day for 
the transaction of Business. And now 
the Government intended to add to this 
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long list of innovations the innovation 
of taking a Morning Sitting as early 
as the 10th of May. He would like 
to know what the justification for this 
course was? The Government, they 
knew, intended to bring in a Bill. 
Was this Bill for the relief of any 
large class of Her Majesty’s subjects ? 
Was it to carry out any principle of 
reform? He was perfectly aware that 
in its provisions the Bill was general, 
that it dealt with a class in form and 
not with an individual. But he appre- 
hended there was no man in the House 
who doubted for a moment that the 
whole object of the Bill was to deal 
with an individual and not withra class. 
The Bill was general in form, but it 
was particular in substance—it dealt 
with an individual as truly as a Bill of 
Attainder and a Bill of Indemnity did. 
Everyone knew that it was simply 
brought in to meet a difficulty which 
one single individual, by his own con- 
duct, created. He had nothing more to 
put before the House; but he wanted 
to ask the Government this one ques- 
tion. Were they prepared to state that 
the measure they were laying before the 
House was one of great public impor- 
tance—were they prepared to state that 
they were going to confer a benefit 
upon any large class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects? If they were prepared to 
make these statements, the House would 
know exactly on what ground it was 
that Ministers wished to take away the 
rights of private Members who had Bills 
on the Paper for Tuesday, and to intro- 
duce a most dangerous innovation in 
Parliament. It was most important for 
them not to assent to any precedent 
rashly. If their debates were governed 
by precedents, next year, or the year 
after, the Government then in power 
might wish to trespass upon the rights 
of private Members, and might wish to 
‘bring forward some measure which a 
large section of the House might think 
of small importance. They might wish 
to have a Morning Sitting soon after 
Easter; and if the House assented to 
the Motion now made, a future Govern- 
ment would be able to refer to the pre- 
cedent established this year and to say— 
‘*How can you refuse what you granted 
in 1881?’’ For these reasons, he hoped 
the House would refuse to pass the ex- 
traordinary Motion now made; and he 


{COMMONS} 
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the words ‘‘ Two of the clock’’ be omitted 
from the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ at Two of the clock.”—( Mr. 
Arthur Balfour.) 4 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘at Two of the clock’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Srr JOHN HAY asked, whether this 
was not an opposed Motion, which, 
owing to the half-past 12 o’clock Rule, 
could not be taken, due Notice of the 
opposition having been given ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is an Order 
of the Day, and the House cannot do 
otherwise than postpone it. It is the 
duty of the hon. Member in charge of 
the Bill to state what he proposes to do 
with the Order of the Day—either to 
proceed with it at once, or to postpone 
it. I do not consider the Rule with 
regard to opposed Business applies in 
this case. 

Mr. GORST rose to another point of 
Order. He wished to ask whether it 
was open to any Member of the House 
to postpone an Order of the Day to a 
time which, in the ordinary course, the 
House would not be sitting ? The Honse 
had never resolved that it would sit on 
Tuesday at 2 o’clock, and, according to 
the Standing Orders and Rules by which 
Business was conducted, the time of 
sitting on Tuesday was 4 o’clock. The 
House having made no other different 
Resolution, the time at which they might 
be expected to meet on Tuesday was 
therefore 4 o’clock. In illustration, he 
might ask whether it was competent for 
an hon. Member to propose the post- 
ponement of an Order of the Day until 
Sunday? If the House had already 





resolved to sit on Tuesday at 2 o’clock, 
he could understand the Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to say that, 
according to the ordinary practice of the 
House, the House fixes the hour at which 
it will sit. Ifno particular hour is spe- 
cified at which the House will meet 
on a given day, the House -will sit at 
the usual time. It is competent for 
the House to fix any particular hour it 
thinks fit. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he should be the last person pro- 
bably in the House, with the experience 
he had had of the difficulty of conduct- 
ing the Business, to interpose any objec- 
tion to the course proposed by the Go- 





begged to move as an Amendment that 
Mr, A, J. Balfour 
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vernment on this occasion except for one 
particular reason. The House ought to 
consider very carefully the question of 
the rights of private Members. Now, 
Tuesday next, in the ordinary course of 
things, would be devoted to the con- 
sideration of a question which affected 
a very large class of people in the 
country, whose interests had lottg been 
in abeyance, and whose case it was very 
anxiously expected would be brought 
under the notice of the House on Tues- 
day. Heneed hardly remind the House 
how difficult it was after a Sitting had 
been taken to get in the evening that 
attention directed to any particular 
subject which the subject might very 
properly deserve. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for South Ayrshire 
(Colonel Alexander) had, on more 
than one occasion, obtained the first 
place for the consideration of the ques- 
tion of police superannuation through- 
out the country; and on two occasions 
already this Session, when he had so 
obtained the first place, he had been 
obliged to forego it for the convenience 
of the Government. And now, again, 
with fortune which was perhaps un- 
equalled, he had obtained the first place 
for Tuesday next; and it did seem hard 
that a large class of people, whose case 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman hoped 
to bring before the House on Tuesday, 
should have, for the third time this Ses- 
sion, to submit, in consequence of the 
appeal of the Government, to a post- 
ponement of the consideration of their 
claims to a time which might never arise 
during the present Session. It was 
scarcely necessary to say how difficult it 
was for private Members to obtain op- 
portunities for the discussion in this 
House of questions in which they were 
particularly interested ; and it was hard 
if they were, at an early period like the 
present, to lose the opportunities they 
had gained after much labour and wait- 
ing. But it was doubly hard if they 
were required to sacrifice for the third 
time during a Session the opportunities 
so obtained. He did not like,from the 
experience he had gained in the House, 
to offer any opposition to the Motion of 
the Government; but he thought the 
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an opportunity, which, however, they 
seemed on the point of losing. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
gathered from the tone of the few 
speeches delivered that there would not 
be any reason for any very great differ- 
ence of opinion between the two sides 
of the House upon this occasion. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for West Essex 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had based 
his objection upon the importance of the 
Business which was already on the Paper 
for Tuesday next. He (the Marquess of 
Hartington) thought he was in the recol- 
lection of the House when he said that 
many most animated and important de- 
bates had taken place at an Evening 
Sitting. Of course, if the House agreed 
to the Motion which had been made 
by the Government to give a Morning 
Sitting to the consideration of the intro- 
duction of the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, 
the Government would feel bound to do 
whatever was in their power to make a 
House in the evening. It, moreover, 
seemed to him that if the subject to be 
discussed first thing on Tuesday was, as 
he had no doubt it was, of that impor- 
tance to deserve attention, there would 
be, apart from any undertaking on the 
part of the Government, a sufficient at- 
tendance to insure its adequate consi- 
deration. His hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Courtney) informed him, 
though he did not wish to put it forward 
as a matter of much importance, that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Ayr must be under no ap- 
prehension that the subject of police 
superannuation would escape the atten- 
tion of the Government; in fact, matters 
had proceeded so far that a Bill had 
been drafted by the Government autho- 
rities on the subject. The hon. Member 
for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had 
said he was extremely anxious to see the 
measure of the Government brought in, 
and to see what the Government proposals 
were on the subject. [Mr. A. J. Bat- 
Four: Nu!] He understood the hon. 
Member to say he was anxious to see 
the Bill, but that he required very strong 
reasons to justify him in assenting to a 
departure from the ordinary practice of 





House ought to consider that, in agree- 
ing to the Motion, they would be dealing | 


the House in taking a Morning Sitting 
at so early a period of the Session. The 


almost unfairly with a class of men who | hon. Member need not be alarmed that 
had long and anxiously been wishing for | they would establish any dangerous pre- 
their grievance to be brought beforethe cedent if they agreed to the present 
House, and who had at last obtained Motion, for he was informed that in 
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1879 the late Government asked for and | 


obtained from the House a Morning 
Sitting on the 6th of May for the pur- 
pose of considering a Valuation Bill, to 
which they attached so little importance 
that it was abandoned before the close 
of the Session. But the hon. Member 


wanted strong reasons to persuade him | 


of the importance of the Bill, and he 
asked whether it was intended to relieve 
a very large class of persons? He (the 
Marquess of Hartington) thought there 
was very little difference of opinion that 


the Bill was one of a most important | 
character, and that whether it affected a | 


large class of persons or not, or whether 
it be for the relief of Mr. Bradlaugh, or 
a large number of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, it was undoubtedly a Bill which 
was pressing, inasmuch as it would re- 
lieve the House itself. As was pointed 


out by the Attorney General the other | 


night, the suggestion that this difficulty 


ought to be met, and could only be met | 


by legislation, came last year from the 
Front Opposition Bench—from the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Home Secretary 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross). During the 


present Session the suggestion had been | 
The | 
House had undoubtedly found itself in | 


made on both sides of the House. 


a very considerable difficulty. [‘‘ No, 
no!”’] He did not blame the majority 
of the House; but it had, by passing a 
certain Resolution, placed the House in 
a position of considerable difficulty. The 
majority would make no definite pro- 
posal; but, after a great deal of un- 
seemlv discussion, a suggestion came 
from both sides of the House that the 
difficulty should be met, and ought to 
be met, by legislation. The Govern- 
ment were very far from saying the 
legislation they proposed was the proper 


remedy; but, at all events, it was the | 
proposal they had to make to the House. | 
The Government were anxious to lay | 
before the House as svon as possible a | 
proposal to meet the case ; and surely it | 


was a matter of importance that the 
House should be relieved from the posi- 
tion of difficulty and embarrassment in 
which it found itself. 
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but we have had some correspondence 
on this matter, and on his behalf and 
my own, and that of my Colleagues, I 
have to say that we undoubtedly object 
to a Morning Sitting on Tuesday. 
Whatever may have happened under 
‘peculiar circumstances in 1879 — into 
which I will not enter at this moment— 
it is very well to quote one instance, 
but not without taking the surrounding 
circumstances which made it necessary 
‘at the moment into consideration. We 
object to a Morning Sitting at this early 
period of the Session under such extra- 
ordinary circumstances; but when we 
come to what the circumstances are, our 
opinion undoubtedly is that they make 
|rather for not giving facilities than for 
| giving facilities. The noble Lord has 
said that the House is agreed that there 
'should be legislation, and has referred 
to something which fell from me in the 
early part of the discussion, to the effect 
that legislation was the only way of 
dealing with the subject. What I 
stated was, that for those persons who 
wished to introduce Mr. Bradlaugh into 
the House the only possible way was by 
legislation. I was perfectly convinced 
that he could neither affirm nor take the 
Oath; but it is one thing to say that, 
|and another to give facilities for legis- 
| lation ; and I, for one, can only say that 
| I have no wish to admit Mr. Bradlaugh 
|into this House at all. Whatever the 
substance of the proposed Bill may be, I 
| should feel bound to vote against it ; and, 
|under these circumstances, I—and my 
) right hon. Friend who has asked me to 
| speak to-night is of the same opinion— 
em of opinion that it is a question on 
| which there is not the slightest reason, 
but rather the contrary, for giving faci- 
lities. The Bill should come forward in 
the ordinary course. It is objected to 
by a large number of persons in this 
House, and we can see no reason for 
giving facilities for bringing in a Bill to 
which we strongly object. 
| Mr. HEALY wished to draw a pa- 
| rallel between the way in which the Go- 
vernment had treated one hon. Member 


If ever there was | of that House, and the way in which 


a legitimate occasion for a Morning| they had treated another hon. Member. 


Sitting it was the present. For these 
reasons, he thought the House would be 
disposed to assent to the Motion. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: My 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) is un- 
fortunately unable to be here to-night ; 


Lhe Marquess of Hartington 


One hon. Member who, in the last Ses- 
sion, acted towards them in a way which 
was exceedingly servile, and who had 
stated that he did not believe in God, 
and was charged by some people with 
having blasphemed God, was, in order 
that he might obtain admission to the 
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House, to get from the hands of the Go- 
vernment the extraordinary favour of a 
Morning Sitting all to himself. Another 
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self was owing to the want of action on 
the part of the Leader of the House in 
not seeing that the conclusion to which 








hon. Member, whose only offence was | the House came was carried out. The 
that he had saved hundreds of people | House surely had power to see that its 
from starvation, and had gone through | Resolutions were carried into effect 
America hat in hand begging for the! without any alteration in the law; and 
starving people of his country, and had|he maintained that it was totally un- 
prevented families from being evicted ; | necessary that in order to carry out the 
who had not blasphemed God, but who | Resolution of the House the Govern- 
had blasphemed the Government in Ire- | ment should propose an alteration of the 
land, had not been allowed a minute’s | law, and to do that by the unusual 
time for the discussion of his arrest. course, at this time of the year, of a 
, | Morning Sitting. The noble Marquess 

Question put. : | opposite (the Marquess of Hartington) 

The House divided:—Ayes 128; Noes | had told the House that the last Govern- 
122: Majority 6.—(Div. List, No. 195.) | ment had asked the House to sit in the 
| morning in the beginning of May; but 
ivtod ag 'this year there was an altogether dif- 

Mr. RITCHIE, in rising to move the | ferent state of circumstances, for the 
adjournment of the debate, said, he | House meta month beforetheusual time, 
thought that after the division which } and until within the last week or two the 





Main Question proposed. 


had just taken place, and looking to the 
divided nature of the opinion of the 
House on the subject, as evidenced by 
the narrow majority the Government 
had obtained, such a departure from the 


| Government had had control over every 
day of the Session. Now they proposed, 
by the method they asked the House to 
| adopt, to still further curtail the rights 
of private Members, as there could not 


ordinary mode of taking Business ought | be any doubt that there was not that 
not to be insisted on. Therefore, in order | amount of energy and vigour shown 
to give the Government time for further | when the House met at 9 o’clock in the 
reflection on their extraordinary position, | evening as when it met in the ordinary 
he should conclude by moving the ad-| way. He wished to warn the House as 
journment of the debate. The noble| to what they were about to embark in. 
Lord had said that the object of the Bill! The question was not only one of a 
was to get the House out of a position | Morning Sitting, but it was one of carry- 
of great difficulty, in which its action | ing this Bill through by Morning Sit- 
the other day had placed it; but he con- | tings. It was perfectly useless and idle 
sidered that the House was placed in aj} for the Government to say that they 





position of difficulty, not by the action 
of the House, but by the non-action of 
the Government. 


Mr. MONK rose to Order. The right 


| only wanted a Morning Sitting to place 
the Bill in the hands of the House. The 
| Leader of the House did not disguise 
| the fact that the only method by which 


hon. Gentleman in the Chair had, on a! he hoped to carry the Bill was by Morn- 


previous occasion, ruled that it was not 
necessary for the House to decide to 
what future day a debate should be ad- 
journed, and that it was not competent 
to an hon. Member to move the adjourn- | 
ment of a debate. He (Mr. Monk) had, 
therefore, to ask, whether it was not! 
necessary that the day for the re- 
sumption of the debate should now be 
fixed ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The judgment of 
the House with regard to the time at 
which this debate should be resumed is 
about to be finally taken on the Ques- 
tion nowy »posed from the Chair.. The 
hon. Member is not out of Order. 

Mr. RITCHIE, continuing, said, the 
difficulty in which the House found it- | 


ing Sittings; and if the House con- 

| sented to depart from the ordinary course 
and commenced Morning Sittings on - 
Tuesday, the next thing the Government 
would propose would be to have Morning 


| Sittings on Fridays and Tuesdays, and 


so coerce the House until this Bill was 
passed. The object of the Morning 
Sitting was to pass a Bill in which 
the country was not generally inte- 
rested. It was to give admission to a 
Gentleman who had been elected, and 
had come before the House on two or 
three occasions proposing to enter the 
House in two or three different ways. 
It was immaterial to him in what way 
he entered, or what principles he sacri- 
ficed ; but the House was asked to sacri- 
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fice a great principle in order to admit 
him —to. adopt a course involving 
matters of serious moment to the coun- 
try in order to admit this man. If they 
were going to have Morning Sittings 
there were plenty of measures which 
the Government might deal with which 
were of much more importance that the 
admission of Mr. Bradlaugh. There 
was a question in which a much larger 
number of persons were interested, 
which they might bring forward. What 
had become of that Bill in which every 
inhabitant of the Metropolis was in- 
terested—the Metropolitan Water Supply 
Bill? Hon. Members who were in the 
last Parliament would remember dis- 
tinctly that every Gentleman now sitting 
on the Treasury Bench constantly 
pressed the Government, in season and 
out of season, to take up that measure, 
looking at the importance of passing it 
into law. Yet it was now placed on one 
side and ignored. If the Government 
were to ask the House and private Mem- 
bers to sacrifice their time and meet at 
2 o’clock in the day in the beginning of 
the month of May, it ought to be for the 
purpose of dealing with questions of 
great Imperial importance, and not such 
@ question as the admission of Mr. Brad- 
laugh into Parliament. The Jews and 
the Roman Catholics were knocking at 
the door of that House for years before 
they were admitted; but the Govern- 
ment now came down in hot haste and 
asked for the admission of Mr. Brad- 
laugh against the wishes of an immense 
majority of the people of the country the 
moment he presented himself. Under 
all the circumstances, and in order to 
give the Government time for further 
reflection as to the extraordinary course 
they proposed to adopt, he would move 
that the debate be now adjourned. 
Mr.R. N. FOWLER begged to second 
the Motion of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Ritchie). He approved of the proposi- 
tion of his hon. Friend, but upon some- 
what different grounds from those which 
he had assigned. His hon. Friend 
made a strong point of the rights of 
private Members; but he (Mr. R. N. 
Fowler) wished to point out that the 
Government had a most important mea- 
sure before the House—the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill—and if they asked 
for a Morning Sitting for the sake of 
proceeding with that important measure, 
which considerably affected the interests 


Mr. Ritchie 
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of the commercial community, probably 
no objection would have been raised. 
But what was it that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were asking a Morning Sitting 
for? The hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) said he was anxious 
to see the Bill. He (Mr. R.N. Fowler) 
had no curiosity to see the Bill. He 
thought it had been sufficiently ex- 
plained by the statement of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General. There 
was no doubt whatever what the Bill 
was. It wasa Bill to admit into that 
House an hon. Member who, by his own 
confession, was an Atheist; and as he 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) was opposed to the 
admission of an Atheist into that House, 
and as he intended, by every means in 
his power, to resist such an admission, 
he opposed the Bill of the Govern- 
ment, and seconded the Motion of his 
hon. Friend. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Ritchie) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I wish 
to say a few words upon the matter. 
Nothing, I think, could be more unfor- 
tunate than for the House to get into a 
long wrangle upon this question ; and I 
would therefore put it to the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) whether, seeing the very even 
division that has just taken place, it 
would not be the wisest course, in order 
to avoid that which would he a great mis- 
fortune, to allow the debate to stand 
over until Monday, when it could be 
decided by a very different House? It 
must be adjourned until some time, and 
if adjourned now until Monday, there 
would be plenty of time to settle the 
question of the further adjournment. 
The wisest course, then, would be that 
this debate should now be adjourned, 
and I recommend that course for two 
reasons—in the first place, in order to 
give the Government time to consider 
whether, seeing the strong expression of 
opinion in the House against having a 
Morning Sitting for this purpose, it 
would not be wise to give it up; and, 
secondly, to give the House a fuller 
opportunity of considering the proposal 
which the Government has made. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ritchie) and the hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. R. N. Fowler) have 
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told us very plainly what their object is 
in objecting to the adjournment of the 
debate until 2 o’clock on Tuesday. I 
would therefore ask right hon. Gentle- 
men on the Front Opposition Bench to 
consider their position in the matter, 
because on Wednesday week, when I 
took the opportunity of stating at some 
length my opinion upon the question, and 
suggested a mode of extricating the 
House from the difficulty in which it is 
now placed, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) appeared entirely to 
agree to the proposition I made that 
legislation on this subject should be re- 
sorted to. [Cries of ‘‘No!” from the 
Opposition.} As some proof of the ac- 
curacy of what I say, I beg to recall the 
recollection of the House, and especially 
that of the hon. Member for the City of 
London (Mr. R. N. Fowler), to what 
occurred, because the hon. Member got 
up afterwards and stated that although 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Front Bench 
might adopt the suggestion which I had 
made, they must make their account 
with certain other Members of the House 
who held different opinions. As the 
hon. Member (Mr. R. N. Fowler) lifted 
his hat when I referred to him, I have 
no doubt that he assents to the repre- 
sentation I have made. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. What 
I said was that whatever my right hon. 
Friends did I should oppose the Bill. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: The hon. 
Member also said that right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Front Opposition Bench 
must make their account with hon. 
Members on the Benches behind them. 
I recollect the words expressly. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: I do not re- 
collect having used that expression. 

Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: The hon. 
Member also said—and I do not wish 
to disguise it at all—that although he 
should not take any part in obstructing 
the Bill, he should feel it his duty in 
every division to vote against it. What 
I complain of, and what I say is extra- 
ordinary, is that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader on that side of the 
House, not being here to-night, should 
have commissioned his Colleague the 
late Home Secretary (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) to make a statement which, in 
my opinion, is entirely at variance in 
spirit with the declaration made on the 
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occasion to which I refer by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Devon. The House will remember the 
condition the House was in on that occa- 
sion. It was felt—I am quite sure the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon felt, and most men in this 
House felt—[An hon. Memser: No!] 
—I say, yes—that the House was in a 
very unpleasant position, and that it 
was most desirable we should extricate 
ourselves from it. When I put a ques- 
tion as to whether he objected to the 
admission into the House of the hon. 
Member for Northampton on the ground 
of his disbelief, or on account of the man- 
ner in which it was proposed to admit 
him, the right hon. Gentleman stated dis- 
tinctly that it was because he objected 
to the profanation of the Oath. One 
hon. Member opposite got up and said 
I had been endeavouring to pin the 
right hon. Gentleman to that view. [Mr. 
Warton: Yes!] I did not pin him 
to any view. I said that was my own 
view, and I believe that the right hon. 
Gentleman felt it to be so sensible a 
view that he found himself bound to 
coincide with it. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment now propose that there should 
be a Morning Sitting on the 10th of 
May, in order to discuss the introduction 
of the Bill which my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General has already 
explained to the House. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite know that in regard to a 
measure of less importance than this, 
their own Government had a Morning 
Sitting on the 6th of May. All that we 
propose now is that we should take a 
few hours—from 2 to 7 o’clock—and 
that the House shall meet again in the 
ordinary way at 9 o’clock. Any other 
course would materially retard the pro- 
gress of the most important Business 
that can possibly come before the House. 
[‘*No!”] Ispeak of the question we 
have before us in the Bill now standing 
for second reading in regard to the state 
of Ireland. I put it to every thought- 
ful man in the House if it is wise on the 
part of the House of Commons to allow 
that question to drag on from day to day 
—[Mr. Hzaty: Declare urgency. ]—or 
to oppose its uninterrupted progress by 
an accidental question like that which 
has now come before us? The Govern- 
ment have no interest in the question of 
altering the Oath. Some hon. Members 
have said this Bill is only for one man, 
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Now, I undertake to say that when the 
House shall have passed the Bill brought 
in by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, there are scores of 
Members in this House who have hitherto 
taken the Oath, who will gladly avail 
themselves of its provisions to make an 
Affirmation in place of taking an Oath; 
and, on that account, we may fairly ask 
the House to allow us to pass the Bill. 
The feeling of the House has already 
been shown to be in favour of meeting 
at 2 o’clock on Tuesday. If the majority 
had been the other way, what would the 
House have thought if my noble Friend 
had got up and asked the House, 
because the numbers were so evenly 
balanced, to allow the Government to 
have their way? The House has deter- 
mined by a majority what ought to be 
the course of proceeding. I therefore 
ask, not on account of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
but on account of the pressure of great 
and most momentous Business, that the 
House should facilitate and not inter- 
pose any obstacle in the way of the Go- 
vernment, whose labours during the 
Session have been exceptionally oner- 
ous, and who have been subjected to a 
pressure which they cannot throw off, 
which they must grapple with, and which 
they must bear. I trust that, under the 
circumstances, the House will agree to 
what has already been decided, and will 
agree upon adjourning the debate until 
2 o’clock on Tuesday. 

Viscount SANDON: The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. John Bright) 
used strong words when he spoke of the 
great and momentous Business before 
the House. I think he underrates the 
feeling of hon. Members on this side 
of the House. He does not appreciate 
the fact that we consider this question 
of altering the Parliamentary Oath to 
be as great and momentous a question 
as can be brought before us. I appeal 
to the knowledge of hon. Gentlemen of 
what has happened on both sides of the 
House in regard to the question. What 
is the meaning of the division which has 
just taken place? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is a Member of a Government 
which possess a very large majority. 
What, then, was the meaning of the 
absence of some 200 Members who 
usually support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? I say, with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that we feel this to be a great, 
a& grave, and a momentous question. 
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[ Laughter.) It is a question that is not 
to be treated slightingly with laughter 
and jest. Surely our feelings are to be 
considered in a matter of this kind. The 
question is either a very small one—and 
nobody can suppose that it is a very small 
one—or it is one of the very gravest and 
of the very last importance. All we say 
on this occasion is that we do not want 
to interfere with the progress of Busi- 
ness; but we do say this—that we are 
determined that no extra importance 
shall be given to this question of the 
admission of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, by giving to it special and un- 
usual facilities. We do not intend to 
oppose his admission in any undue way; 
but we conceive the question to be one 
of the gravest and most momentous 
which can be brought before us in re- 
gard to the constitution of the House; 
and we expect that every opportunity 
will be given to us for expressing our 
opinion upon it. 

Mr. WARTON remarked, that he 
was extremely sorry for hon. Mem- 
bers who thought it right to indulge in 
laughter, because they evidently under- 
stood the importance of the question. 
He should be as ashamed of himself as 
he was of them if he were not prepared 
to treat the matter in the most serious 
light. He certainly regretted to see a 
Liberal Government bringing all its in- 
fluence, just and unjust, and using argu- 
ments perverted and false, in order to 
induce the House to see in the question 
anything but a determination on the 
part of a Radical Government to foist 
an Atheist upon the House. It was a 
question° upon which the spirit of the 
country was fairly aroused, and it was 
rapidly rising to a pitch of which those 
who sat on the Front Bench opposite 
were utterly ignorant. He held it to 
be his duty, superior to his action on 
any other question, to avail himself of 
every means that were possible to resist 
this wicked attempt on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He called it a 
wicked attempt because the grossest per- 
version had been used. He was exceed- 
ingly sorry that the subject had been 
forced upon the attention of the House, 
and he regretted that the duty of oppos- 
ing the proposition now made by the 
Government had been supported by 
such weak arguments. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour) put 
it on the early period of the Session ; 
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the hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Essex (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), on 
the prejudicial interference it might 
have with the discussion of the question 
of police superannuation. No doubt, 
that question was of the utmost import- 
ance, and he sympathized with every 
word that had been said in regard to it; 
but when these grounds were assigned 
as the reason for objecting to the Go- 
vernment proposal they only formed an 
excuse for the ingenious perversion and 
misrepresentation which had been in- 
dulged in on the other side of the House, 
certainly by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, as to what the real motives of those 
who opposed the Bill were. The right 
hon. Gentleman had done him (Mr. 
Warton) the honour to refer to him, 
because he was the Member who had 
charged the right hon. Gentleman, as 
he charged the right hon. Gentleman 
now, with having picked out one part 
of the statement which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) made, and mis- 
representing it as the whole of the ar- 
gument of his right hon. Friend. Let 
it now be known that the Radical Party 
—not the whole of them, because some 
voted against the Government, and 
others stayed away—let it be known 
that Her Majesty’s Government and 
those who supported them were deter- 
mined, rightly or wrongly, although 
there were important Bills before the 
House, such as the Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill and others, to bring Mr. Bradlaugh 
into that House, and that the Tory 
Party were determined to do all they 
could to age him from being ad- 
mitted. oth the country and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite now knew 
what his feeling was in the matter. 
All the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Devon said was that he 
objected to the profanation of the Oath. 
The Tory Party as a body objected to 
the profanation of the Oath, and they 
objected, also, to the admission of an 
Atheist into that House. The country 
must be made aware of that, and see 
that there was no further misunder- 
standing upon the matter. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that last 
year the House, acting on the Reports 
of two Committees, placed Her Majesty’s 
Government in a minority upon the ques- 
tion relating toMr, Bradlaugh. It would, 
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therefore, do very wrong in allowing the 
independent expression of its opinions 
by its majority to be passed over by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. Hither that House 
was an independent Assembly, or it was 
an abject following of the Government ; 
and if it intended to retain the cha- 
racter which it had borne during the 
last 300 years, it would not submit to 
having its opinions slighted in any man- 
ner by Her Majesty’s Ministers. The 
House now objected to having that which, 
by its majority, it had declared to be a 
great question taken at unfitting hours, 
and on undue occasions, at the instance 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers; and he 
could assure hon. Members that the 
communications which both he and right 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on the Front 
Bench of the Opposition had received 
all proved that the feelings of the coun- 
try would be outraged if this question 
were treated by the House with less 
gravity than the great majority of the 
English people attributed to it. He 
should vote against the exceptional ap- 
pointment of a Morning Sitting, because 
he considered it indicated that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were at liberty to 
shuffle off this question. Perhaps they 
were conscious that, by their conduct, 
they had already violated the deepest 
feelings of the people. He was con- 
vinced Her Majesty’s Government were 
making a great mistake. Throughout 
the whole of this business they had been 
wrong in law; they had obliged Mr. 
Bradlaugh to incur heavy penalties; and 
he supposed if they succeeded in alter- 
ing the law for his convenience, the next 
Motion they proposed would be that Mr. 
Bradlaugh should be indemnified out of 
the public money for having broken the 
law at their suggestion. 

Mr. HICKS pointed out that at that 
time of the year there was a number of 
Committees sitting upstairs. The Busi- 
ness under their consideration was of a 
kind that involved great expense to the 
parties connected with it. He wished 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government whe- 
ther these Committees were to be sus- 
pended during the discussion of this 
question ; and, if so, whether the parties 
who would undoubtedly lose large sums 
of money by their adjournment were to 
be indemnified? On the other hand, if 
the Committees were not suspended, 
were the Members constituting them 
who wished to take part in the debate 
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on a question of vital Constitutional im- 
ortance to be debarred from doing so? 
he House should bear in mind that if 

this Motion was agreed to, it would be 

competent for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or any private Member, on Motion 

for adjournment, to take the House at a 

disadvantage at any moment. Why, he 

asked, did not Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment demand a Morning Sitting for the 

Land Law (Ireland) Bill as well as for 

the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 

and Illegal Practices) Bill, of which 
they had at one time heard so much, 
but now heard so little? In the last 

Parliament hon. Members opposite were 

never tired of talking about bribery, 

surely they had abundant evidence of 
bribery at the last Election. Why, then, 
was not the Bribery Bill pressed forward? 

Mr. GORST thought he could give a 
reason which might possibly induce Her 
Majesty’s Government to assent to the 
Motion for adjournment. When they 
moved that the debate on the Question, 
“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” be postponed until Tuesday at 
2 o’clock, he had no doubt they believed 
that with their large and docile majority 
they would be able to carry the Motion. 
He thought that the division which had 
just taken place must cause Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government some slight misgiv- 
ings as to whether, when the Motion 
was put on Tuesday, it would be carried. 
In his opinion, it was likely that the 
House would refuse it; and, looking at 
the narrow majority for the Government 
on the last division, he suggested that 
it would be well to wait until Monday, 
to see whether there was to be a Morn- 
ing Sitting or not. 

CotonEL MAKINS said, that a flood 
of light had been thrown upon the Bill 
by the statement which had been made 
from the Benches opposite that it was 
not merely intended for the purpose of 
bringing Mr. Bradlaugh into the House, 
but for the relief of ‘‘ scores”’ of persons 
who were anxious to affirm, instead of 
taking the Oath. He pointed out to 
the right hon. Gentleman who made 
that statement (Mr. John Bright) that 
there need be no hurry at all so far 
as that point was concerned, for it was 
impossible for those hon. Members who, 
it was said, now desired to affirm to 
shuffle off the Oath they had already 
taken. Therefore, unless, in conse- 
quence of the narrow majority for the 
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Government, as shown by the last di- 
vision, the right hon. Gentleman saw 
another General Election looming in the 
immediate distance, it was quite impos- 
sible for the hon. Members in question 
to exercise the right which the Bill 
would give them until the next Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he was 
surprised at the simplicity of the hon. 
and gallant Member for South Essex 
(Colonel Makins) in attaching the least 
importance to the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman which he had just 
referred to. Had the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster been speaking a week ago, 
and there was a necessity of coming to 
an early decision upon the question, he 
would have said—‘‘ Look at the consti- 
tuency of Northampton, deprived of one 
of its Representatives in this House; is 
not that grossly unfair to the people of 
Northampton?’’ Why did not the right 
hon. Gentleman use that argument now ? 
It was because he knew that by making 
an allusion to a constituency which had 
but one of its Representatives in the 
House, he would call to mind the fact 
that another constituency was deprived 
of its Representative—not by the law of 
the land, but by a breach of that law, 
and of the Constitution, committed by 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. It was 
difficult to say which of the two speeches 
delivered in the course of the evening 
by Members of the Government was the 
more unsatisfactory. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster had referred to the number 
of Saints’ days which were observed in 
Ireland in a manner which was scarcely 
appreciated by the Irish Members. With 
the permission of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he would remind him that the 
great mistake of the Government, of 
which he was a Member, was that they 
had, eo to speak, too many Saints’ days 
in the carrying out of their present pro- 
posals. The right hon. Gentleman, with 
the endeavour to shift on to Irish Mem- 
bers the responsibility for the blunders 
committed by the Government in Ireland, 
had said there were great questions be- 
fore the House with regard to that 
country, which must be immediately 
settled. Let the Government, then, pro- 
ceed with the Land Bill, than which 
there was nothing more momentous, 
de die in diem, and defer the Parliamen- 
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tary Oaths Bill, which could very well 
wait, until it was settled. For his own 
part, he intended to support the prin- 
ciple of the Parliamentary Oaths Bill; 
but he was not at all bound to admire 
the blundering tactics of the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues. The 
answer of the Irish Members to the ap- 
peal of the right hon. Gentleman that 
they would support the Government in 
urging on the settlement of the question 
with regard to Northampton was that 
they would do so, if he would give 
them like support in filling up the va- 
cancy for Tipperary. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 115; 
Noes 127: Majority 12. —(Div. List, 
No. 196.) 


Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. CHAPLIN rose to make an ap- 
peal to his noble Friend (the Marquess 
of Hartington), in view of the strong 
feeling shown by the Opposition on this 
question. He did not see much impor- 
tance in the argument that, even under 
a Conservative Government, a Morning 
Sitting had taken place early in May, 
for private Members were still justified 
in insisting on their rights. The Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
John Bright) had attempted to draw a 
red herring across the path, saying, 
‘Do not interfere with the Land Bill.” 
Private Members manage the Business 
of the House; they did not fix first, 
second, or third readings of Bills. It 
was the Government who put down 
the Bills; and if the progress of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Bill was interfered 
with, it would be entirely owing to the 
course the Government had adopted. 
[‘‘No, no!”] Well, he was stating 
the simple fact, and was pointing out to 
the Government that if that Bill had 
been delayed, or was likely to be, it was 
owing to hon. Members on the Minis- 
terial side of the House. The noble 
Marquess said no other suggestion had 
been made. Here, then, was a sug- 
gestion—let the Government introduce 
and proceed with the measure in the 
ordinary way. If they did this, he 
would answer for himself—of course, 
he could not answer for others—that he 
would not place any obstacle in the way 
of the measure proceeding to the second 
reading stage. Of course, he would 
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reserve to himself the right to do what 
he liked on the second reading.: He 
could not conceive anything more unrea- 
sonable than to ask private Members to 
give up their rights for the purpose of 
allowing the introduction of a measure 
they most strongly opposed. If the 
noble Marquess was prepared to bring 
on the measure in the ordinary way, let 
him consent to the proposal that he (Mr. 
Chaplin) now made, that the House 
do now adjourn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Cotonrt BARNE said, he wished to 
supportthe Motion. He had the strongest 
objection to giving the Government fa- 
cilities for the introduction of a Bill 
which would have the effect of intro- 
ducing an Atheist into the House. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that if the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin 
(Colonel Taylor) would state, on the 
part of the Opposition, that they were 
determined to pursue he (the Marquess 
of Hartington) would not say ‘‘ Ob- 
structive ’”’ tactics, but that active oppo- 
sition, he would not put the House to 
the trouble of dividing; but, as the 
noble Viscount the Member for Liver- 
pool (Viscount Sandon) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
who had taken so prominent a part in 
the discussion, were now not in the 
House, he did not know whether the 
Opposition intended to refrain from 
offering further impediment to the Mo- 
tion for the adjournment of the debate 
until Tuesday. [‘‘No, no!” ] He was 
sorry it was not so. The noble Viscount 
the Member for Liverpool had made 
rather a curious statement a few minutes 
ago, when he said that the matter was 
one of most vital importance, and that 
the magnitude of it could not be exag- 
gerated, and had qualified it with the 
assertion that the question as to the 
Morning Sitting was of even greater 
importance. And there was one argu- 
ment which had struck him very much 
indeed. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) 
had complained of the inaction of the 
Government. Surely they could be no 
longer charged with that. They were 
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had .explained what the measure was 
they desired to introduce, and it was 
only right that they should be afforded 
an opportunity for their proposal. The 
Government should strive as long as 
they reasonably could to get their pro- 
posal considered. It had been said that 
they should put it down for a Govern- 
ment night; but the Government had 
no intention of doing that to the exclu- 
sion of the consideration of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill. If the House re- 
fused to adopt the proposal they made, 
that the measure should be dealt with 
at a Morning Sitting, then he was afraid 
the difficulty could not be removed, and 
that it would be for hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, under the guidance of the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets, to say 
when the Bill should be taken. 

Coronet TAYLOR said, he had only 
to say this—that he had had no com- 
munication with his Friends who usually 
sat on that (the Front Opposition) Bench 
since the last division; but he could in- 
form the noble Marquess that hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House were 
determined to continue the present oppo- 
sition. 

Eart PERCY said, the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Hartington) had 
expressed surprise at hon. Members on 
the Front Opposition Bench, who took 
such an interest in the question, having 
left the House. He (Earl Percy), how- 
ever, rose to express his inability to 
understand the exact position in which 
Her Majesty’s Government professed to 
be placed, because, on the one hand, 
they were informed by one right hon. 
Gentleman that this was a very small 
measure—one merely for the purpose of 
removing a temporary difficulty—but, on 
the other hand, another right hon. Gen- 
tleman declared that it was a most im- 
portant Bill, and that they ought to 
make the greatest sacrifices in order to 
bring it forward. The noble Marquess 
said it was owing to no fault of the Go- 
vernment that they were placed in the 
difficulty in which they now found them- 
selves ; but he (Earl Percy) would ask, 
was the difficulty not owing to the action 
of the Government last Session? The 
Government were fairly warned, and 
might have foreseen that this difficulty 
would arise. They should have avoided 
it by early legislation if they intended to 
deal with it at all. They had chosen 
to put it off toa crowded Session when a 
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great difficulty arose, and did not now 
propose to give the facilities that were 
ordinarily afforded when such Bills were 
brought forward. The noble Marquess 
seemed anxious that one-half of the 
House should fix a Morning Sitting 
against the wish of the other half, not- 
withstanding that, in a matter of this 
sort, it was desirable that they should 
have, practically, the unanimous consent 
of the House. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that, as a Scotch 
Member, he wished to say that this pro- 
posed measure was repulsive to the good 
sense of the Scotch people, and that as 
it could not be denied that the mea- 
sure was for the relief of Atheists—for 
Atheists in general, or one in particular 
—he should remain there as long as he 
could find any other Member to join him 
in offering every Parliamentary means 
to oppose the Motion. 

Dr. LYONS desired to explain the 
course he was about to take. He was 
strongly opposed to the admission of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
ampton, and last year had voted against 
the Government with regard to the hon. 
Member being permitted to take his 
seat. He had a conscientious objection 
to Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission into that 
House, and upon that question he had 
recorded his vote with hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. But the question was now 
losing the aspect of principle, and de- 
generating into one of unreasonable ob- 
struction. Though he still abided most 
strongly by his conscientious convictions, 
and should take every opportunity of 
recording his vote in affirmation of 
them, he would not countenance an un- 
reasonable obstruction in any matter 
upon which the House had arrived at a 
decision. It was greatly to be regretted 
that the Army without Leaders, as he 
might venture to designate the Oppo- 
sition at the present moment, should put 
themselves in the position of unreason- 
able hostility to the action of the Go- 
vernment on this subject. He could not 
see that any good purpose whatever 
would result from it. They might con- 
tinue to sit until that time to-morrow ; 
but he did not see that that would ad- 
vance the cause which he (Dr. Lyons), 
in common with hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, had mostly at heart. He felt it his 
duty, in the present aspect of the case, 
to support Her Majesty’s Government, 
because he could not conceive what good 
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object could be served by the obstruction 
which was being adopted by the Oppo- 
sition. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he should be sorry to abandon 
principle for the sake of Party. He 
would remind the House that the posi- 
tion taken by the Opposition on this oc- 
casion was one which was hardly fairly 
designated by the hon. Member for 
Dublin (Dr. Lyons) as pure obstruction ; 
because, when a division was so close as 
the one they had just taken, the course 
taken by the Opposition was seldom 
strongly resisted by the Government, 
especially when the real question at 
issue was the postponement of a subject 
to a further day. Under the circum- 
stances, he hoped the noble Marquess 
the Leader of the Government on the 
present occasion would see that this was 
not a case of pure obstruction ; but that 
the demands of the Opposition were per- 
fectly legitimate. 

Lorpv EDWARD CAVENDISH said, 
if the Government were prepared to re- 
sist the Motion for adjournment, he 
would very cordially support them ; but, 
at the same time, he regretted they had 
decided to oppose it, although he did so 
for a different reason to what had been 
given by the hon. Member for Dublin 
(Dr. Lyons). A number of irresponsible 
minor lights appeared to think that that 
evening they were playing a very im- 
portant part; but they seemed to have 
forgotten one consideration, and that 
was the very difficult position in which 
they were placing the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote). When their excite- 
ment had cooled down, and when they 
had received the castigation which they 
would probably receive in the course of 
a very few hours for their conduct this 
evening, they would regret the course 
they had adopted, and on Monday put 
on the white sheet. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
had asserted that the Government were 
bringing forward this Bill for the pur- 
pose of getting the House out of a diffi- 
culty. It was the Member for North- 
ampton who was in a difficulty; it was 
the constituency of Northampton, and 
not that House, which had deliberately 
put itselfin a difficulty. From the be- 
ginning of the Bradlaugh business to 
the present moment the House had been 
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of one opinion, and Mr. Bradlaugh had 
been of another. In the first place, he 
was legally wrong; and, in the second 
place, he was wrong inthe action hetook ; 
and he imagined now that by keeping up 
a kind of threat that he would appear 
constantly at the Table of the House and 
claim his right in spite of the decision 
of the House, and in spite of the deci- 
sion of the Courts of Law, he would be 
allowed to take his seat. The Govern- 
ment had been beaten on every occasion, 
and they wanted to thrust him upon the 
House. The Government did it delibe- 
rately, and when they were resisted they 
resorted to the charge of obstruction. 
They who, upon principle, were opposed 
to the admission into that House of a 
man who had no belief in God, and no 
regard for principle or decency of any 
kind, would resist him by every means 
in their power. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE appealed to the 
noble Marquess to consent to the ad- 
journment. He did not pretend to 
speak as an exponent of his Party; but 
he was satisfied there was a consider- 
able section in the House who were 
prepared to go into the Lobby in sup- 
port of the adjournment, and do their 
utmost to resist the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE did not know 
what hon. Gentlemen meant by saying 
they were not engaging in obstruction. 
There had been two divisions, and in 
each of them the Opposition had found 
themselves in the minority. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) was always under the im- 
pression that the minority ought to cede 
to the majority. [A laugh.] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen laughed at the very idea of such 
a thing. They now said they would not 
resist; they say, ‘‘ although a minority, 
we can sit as long as you, and perhaps 
longer ; and therefore, possibly, we may 
win.’’{ Lord RanpoLeu CuuRcHI1: Hear, 
hear! The noble Lord said ‘ Hear, 
hear!’ If he (Mr. Labouchere) remem- 
bered rightly, the Irish Members took a 
similar course when the Coercion Bill 
was before the House, and he (Mr. 
Labouchere) thought they were right; 
but Conservatives who did not think 
they were right were constantly attack- 
ing them for their obstructive tactics. 
As hon. Gentlemen opposite had as- 
serted their intention to resist, by every 
obstructive means, the introduction of 





this Bill, he would ask the Government 
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what was the use of a Morning Sitting 
on Tuesday? It seemed to him thatatthe 
end of the Sitting they would be in pre- 
cisely the same position as they were 
now. They would have a number of 
speeches, and that was all. Under 
those circumstances, anxious as he was 
that the measure should be brought on, 
he would ask the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Hartington) whether there 
was any use in continuing that strife? 
It seemed they would revert to the 
pone in which they found themselves 
efore it was suggested that the Bill 
should be introduced. And then he did 
not say what would happen. It was 
ossible on Tuesday evening Mr. Brad- 
augh might come to the Table. [Lord 
Ranpotpx Cxurcuitt: Hear, hear!] 
The noble Lord cheered. No doubt 
he would be glad to see Mr. Bradlaugh 
at the Table. Be that as it might, Mr. 
Bradlaugh had always claimed he had 
a statutory right to come to the Table, 
and that had been the difficulty which 
the Government was now attempting to 
meet. If the Bill of the Government 
could not be brought in, Mr. Bradlaugh 
would maintain his statutory right ; con- 
sequently, when hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site said that if a Morning Sitting was 
not taken on Tuesday they would be 
able to bring forward the question of 
police superannuation, he was sorry to 
say he feared they would be greatly dis- 
appointed. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the House had been treated to a 
threat in a perfectly undisguised form. 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s alter ego had informed 


the House that if it did not assent to a} 


Morning Sitting, Mr. Bradlaugh would 
come to the Table and repeat those dis- 
creditable scenes of which they had lately 
had so many. All he could say to the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) and his alter ego (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) was, that if Mr. Bradlaugh 
thought it necessary to assert what he 
considered his statutory right, the House 
of Commons would think it necessary to 
assert its authority. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 100; Noes 
121: Majority 21.—(Div. List, No. 197.) 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLLEF trusted 
that the noble Marquess (the Marquess 


of Hartington) would now see his way 


Mr. Labouchere 
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to meet the wishes of the large minority. 
The noble Marquess must have seen 
from the first that the opinion of the 
House was divided, and he could hardly 
congratulate himself on the small ma- 
jority which the Government had ob- 
tained. All that was being proposed 
was that the debate should be adjourned 
till Monday, in order that the discussion 
might be continued when it was more 
expected than it had been that night. 
The House had received no Notice of a 
Morning Sitting for Tuesday ; but it 
had been started upon them by surprise, 
and he thought it would only be within 
the courtesies of Parliamentary life, and 
fair, that the noble Marquess should 
agree to the proposal. He begged to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE seconded 
the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir H. Drummond Wolff.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
If we cannot congratulate ourselves upon 
a very large majority, we can congratu- 
late ourselves upon a sufficient majority. 
I acknowledge that the minority appear 

to be extremely determined ; and, while 
|I have been delighted to hear several 
| times this evening that there is no desire 
on their part to resort to obstruction, 
their action appears to my mind to bear 
|8o close a resemblance to obstruction 
that I do not propose to contend with 
| them any longer. I am quite willing to 
| accede to the wishes of hon. Members 
| opposite. 
| Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


Shipping Bill. 





LAND DRAINAGE PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Courrney, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders under ‘‘ The 
Land Drainage Act, 1861,” ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Courtney and Secretary Sir Wit- 
tiAM Haxrcovurt. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Cuamperuarn, Bill to ex- 
plain and amend the provisions of ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1854,” with respect to the 
measurement of tonnage, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and Mr. AsHLEY. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 151.] 


House adjourned at Three o’clock w= 
till Monday next. 
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